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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


A  FEW  sliort  notices  in  Dodsley's  Poems,  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  and  in  tlie 
notes  on  his  poems,  corrected  or  confirmed  by  subsequent  research,  afibrd  the  only 
information  th^t  is  now  procurable  respectuig  this  writer. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  the  rev.  Francis  Thompson,  B.  D.  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Brough  in  Westmoreland  thirty-two  years,  who 
c*ied  Augusts],  1735,  aged  seventy.  His  mother,  who  died  two  years  after,  in  the 
sixty-fifUi  year  of  her  age,  was  the  widow  of  the  rev.  Joseph  Fisher,  M.  A.  I^Ilow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of  Brough,  and  archdeacon  of  Carlble,  by  whom  she 
had  no  children.  Our  author  was  bom  probably  m  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  the  ycsur  cannot  be  ascertamed.  He  was  young  when  in  1734  and  1736,  he  wrote 
Stella,  sive  Amores,  Tres  Libri,  and  six  pastocals ;  none  of  which  he  thought  it  proper  to 
include  in  his  published  works.  In  his  poem,  entitled  Sickness,  he  laments  the  want  of 
a  oaother's  tenderness,  and  a  Other's  care ;  but  as  they  died  in  advanced  age,  he  could 
not  have  lost  them  before  he  had  attained  at  least  hb  twentieth  year. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  which  runs  near  Brough,  that  his  ''  prattling  Muse 
was  first  provoked  to  numbers,'^  and.  where,  we  may  suppose,  he  wrote  most  of  those 
smaller  pieces  which  he  thought  worthy  of  preservation.  In  these  he  frequently 
addresses  an  lanthc,  who  was  probably  a  real  mistress.  At  the  usual  age  he  went  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and  on  February  26th,  1738,  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  He  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  succeeded  to  the  livmgs  of  South 
Weston  and  Hampton  Poyle,  m  Oxfordshire.  It  was,  1  suspect,  duruig  his  residence  oa 
his  living  that  he  published  Sickness,  in  1746.  The  origin  of  this  poem  may  be  found  iu 
a  note  subjoined  to  the  fifth  book ;  bqt  much  of  it  must  have  been  written  just  before  pub- 
licat'ion,  as  he  pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Pope  and  Swift,  who  died  about  that  time. 

In  1751,  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  unsuccessftd  candidate  for  the  poetry  professor- 
ship, against  Hawkins.  In  1756  he  published  Gratitude,  a  poem,  on  an  occasion  which 
certahily  required  it  from  every  true  son  of  Oxford.  In  the  preceding  year,  Henrietta 
Louisa,  countess  dov/ager  of  Pomfret,  daughter  of  John,  baron  Jeffrys  of  Wemm,  and 
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relict  of  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Pomfret,  presented  to  the  university  more  than  one  Imn- 
drcd  and  thirty  statues,  &c.  which  the  carl's  father,  William,  baron  of  Lcmpster,  had 
purchased  from  the  Arundel  collection,  and  preserved  at  his  seat  at  Eston  Neston  in 
Northamptonshire.  On  the  25th  February,  1756,  this  lady  received  the  tbankn  of  the' 
university;  and  Ihe  year  following  the  university  celebrated  a  public  encaenia,  on  which 
occasion,  in  an  oration  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wartou,  professor  of  poetry,  she  was  again 
complimented  in  tlie  most  public  manner  for  her  noble  and  generous  benefaction.  Be- 
sides Thompson,  an  anonymous  Oxonian  offered  a  poetical  tribute  to  her  liberality;  and, 
in  1760,  Mr.  Vivian,  afterwards  King's  Professor  of  Modem  History,  published  a  poem 
on  the  Pomfret  statues'.  Thompson's  poem  is  added  to  the  present  collection,  without, 
it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  adding  much  to  his  poetical  reputation. 

In  17579  he  published  two  volumes,  or,  as  he  quaintly  terms  them,  two 'tomes  of 
poems,  by  subscription,  with  prefaces  and  notes,  which  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
autlior's  modesty,  piety,  and  learning.  He  became  afterwards  dean  of  Raphoe  in 
Ireland,  where,  it  is  presumed,  he  died  sometime  before  the  year  1766  or  1767, 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  bishop  Hall,  that  in  1 753  Thompson 
superintended  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  tlie  Virgidcmiarum. 

To  his  volumes  of  poems  was  added,  Gondibert  and  Bertlia,  a  tragedy,  tlie  subject 
taken  from  Davenant's  poem  of  Gondibert.  This  tragedy  was  written,  he  informs  us, 
when  **  he  was  an  under  graduate  in  the  university,  as  an  innocent  relaxation  from 
those  severer  and  more  useful  studies  for  which  the  college,  where  he  had  the  beDefit 
of  his  ^ducation^  is  so  deservedly  distinguished."  He  reprinted  it  with  all  its  juvenile 
imperfections;  but^  although  it  is  not  without  individual  passages  of  poetical  beauty ,  it 
has  not  dramatic  form  and  consistency  to  entitle  it  to  higher  praise. 

Of  Thompson's  personal  character  a  very  high  opinion  may  be  deduced  from 
the  general  tenour  of  his  acknowledged  works.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
warm  affections  in  the  relative  duties  of  life,  an  ardent  admirer  of  merit,  with  an  humble 
consciousness  of  his  own  defects;  a  man  of  real  piety,  and  of  various  learning.  His 
studies  lay  much  among  the  ancient  Englbli  poets,  in  whose  history  and  writings  he  was 
critically  skilled. 

As  a  poet,  although  his  works  have  not  been  popular,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rank 
above  some  vrhose  writings  have  been  more  anxiously  preserved.  Having  been  in 
early  life  an  admirer  of  Spenser,  he  became  a  studied  imitator  of  that  father  of  English 
poetry ;  but,  like  roost  of  his  imitators,  while  he  adopted  his  measure,  he  thought 
his  imitation  incomplete  without  borrowing  a  greater  number  of  antiquated  words 
and  phrases  than  can  be  either  ornamental  or  useful.  '^  I  have,''  he  says  in  his  preface^ 
**  been  very  sparing  of  the  antiquated  words,  which  are  too  frequent  in  most  imitations 
of  this  author:  however,  I  have  introduced  a  few  here  and  there,  which  are  explained 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page  where  they  occur."  But  surely  it  may  be  asked,  iivhy 
'introduce  words  at  all  that  require  explanation ;  or  why  are  a  few  unintelligible  words, 
purposely  introduced,  less  blameable  than  many  used  by  persons  of  less  judgment? 
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eeitunly  more  finished,  but  there  are  many  luxuriances  which  sober  judgment  would 
have  removed,  and  many  glittering  epithets,  and  verbal  conceits,  which  proceeded 
fnm  a  memory  stored  with  the  ancient  poets,  and  not  yet  chastened  into  simplicity 
by  the  example  and  encouragement  of  the  modems. 

The  poem  on  Sickness  is  the  longest,  and  altogether,  perhaps,  the  most  successful 
effort  of  his  muse.  He  chose  a  new  subject,  and  I  think  discovers  considerable  powers 
of  invention.  Particular  lines,  indeed,  may  be  censured ;  and  of  what  poem  may  not 
this  be  said?  His  ardent  imagination  and  strength  of  feeling  sometimes  produce 
swelling  words  approaching  to  bombast ;  hjs  phraseology,  too,  is  sometimes  laboured 
and  pedantic;  and  he  seems  in  various  instances  more  ambitious  of  the  rapturous  and 
animated,  than  of  the  mild  and  sunple  graces  of  expression.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  abounds  in  origmal,  or  at  least  uncommon  thoughts,  clothed  in  vigorous  language  ; 
ke  evinces  real  feeling,  the  consequence  of  havmg  suffered  what  he  describes,  and 
having  been  alternately  depressed  or  elevated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and 
dangerous  ilbiess.  Most  of  his  reflections  are  natural,  and  solemnly  impressive.  In 
borrowing  the  language  of  scripture,  he  has  employed  it  with  less  change  of  its  original 
beauty  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  poetical  beauties  of  the  Palace  of  Disease, 
the  Delirious  Dreams,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  book  on  the  Recovery,  are 
such  as  prove  that  he  had  much  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  true  genius.  Were  this 
poem  printed  by  itself,  it  could  scarcely  fail  of  popularity  among'  the  admirers  of 
Young. 

Young's  Night  Thoiigfats  were,  at  this  tune,  but  just  published,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  Thompson  mtended  to  rival  bun;  yet  there  are  passages  which 
strongly  remind  us  of  Young's  peculiar  phraseology :  Thompson  had  read  much,  and 
perh^  was  mconscious  of  applying  to  his  own  use  what  he.  owed  to  hb  memory 
eoly.    Every  one  may  recollect  the  origin  of — 

How  many  Somersets  are  lost  in  thee? — 
Forbid  it  reason  and  forbid  it  heaven.— 
Soft  pow'r  of  ilumbert,  dewy-feather*d  sleep. 
Kind  nurse  of  nature — &c. 

The  lines  expressive  of  the  bumuig  beat  of  fever,  whetlier  he  did  or  did  not  recollect 
a  similar  passage  in  Shakspeare,  do  honour  to  his  judgment,  for  what  otlier  exclamation 
could  have  been  suitable? 

O!  ye  rivers,  roll 
Your  cooling  crystal  o'er  my  burning  breast. 
For  Etna  rages  here !  Ye  snows,  desceud; 
Bind  roe  in  icy  chains,  yc  northern  winds. 
And  mitigate  the  furies  of  the  fire. — 

We  think  of  coolness,  says  an  excellent  critic,  when  panting  under  the  heat  of  a 
•ommer  sun ;  but  in  extreme  heat  we  should  probably  thmk  of  extreme  cold.  When 
king  John  is  tortured  with  the  burning  heat  of  a  mortal  poison,  Shakspeare  does  not 
make  him  think  of  coolness,  for  that  was  not  the  proper  contrast  to  his  feelings,  but 
pats  in  hb  mouth  the  following  exclamation. — 

Poison'd,  ill  fare!  dead,  and  forsook,  cast  off, 

And  none  of  yon  will  bid  the  Winter  come. 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw : 

Nor  let  my  kingdom^s  river*  take  their  course 

Through  my  burned  bosom :  nor  entreat  the  North 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 

And  comfort  me  with  cold. 
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ThoDipsoo  appears  to  have  been  enthusiastically  fond  of  Pope;  but  the  h'nes  in  which 
he  characterizes  that  author  are  deformed  by  some  extravagant  expressions  for  which 
no  fondness  can  atone,  and  are,  upon  that  account,  inferior  to  the  poem  addressed  to 
Glover.  His  shorter  pieces  re(|uire  little  notice ;  they  were  mostly  juvenile  productions, 
and  the  wonder  b,  that  the  author  of  The  Despairing  Maiden,  and  The  Milkmaid,  could 
have  reached  such  strains  as  The  Nativity,  The  Hymn  to  May,  and  Sickness.  In  a  few 
of  them,  however,  are  simple  touches  of  nature,  and  an  easy  vein  of  epigrammatic 
humour ;  but  it  b  on  serious  and  pathetic  subjects  that  hb  muse  rises  to  dignity,  and  it 
is  a  praise  beyond  all  otliers,  that  sacred  topics  seem  to  elevate  him  beyond  hb  usual 
powers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 


I  SHOULD  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with  any  thing  by  way  of  pre&oe»  if  1  did  not  think  myielf 
obliged  to  return  my  thanks  to  my  goodnatured  tubscribers  for  their  patience  in  waiting  lo  long  for 
their  books.  A  bad  state  of  health,  and  some  other  intervening  accidents,  prevented  me  from 
publishing  the  Toltame  sooner,  though  abo\'e  half  of  it  has  been  printed  off  for  some  time. 

As  for  the  poems  themselTes,  the  greater  part  of  them  was  writen  when  the  author  was  very  young, 
and  without  any  design  of  printing  them,  ^lich  is  only  mentioned  with  hopes  to  procure  the  reader^ 
pardon  for  the  imperfection  of  some  and  the  lightness  of  others. 
Yet 

Non  ego  mordaci  distrinxi  carmine  qoemqiiaai, 

Nulla  venenato  litera  mista  joco  est.        OtiD. 

I  should  not  have  printed  the  two  Latin  odes,  if  they  had  not  given  me  an  opportunity  of  pubUshtof 
the  translations  along  with  them,  which  I  believe  will  be  thought  the  best  verses  in  the  collection: 
tbey  are  finished  in  so  easy  and  masterly  a  manner,  that  I  must  own  tiiat  I  had  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  them  than  of  the  originals  themselves.  The  tragedy  was  likewise  chiefly  composed  when 
the  author  was  an  under-graduate  in  the  univerilty,  as  an  innooent  relaxation  firom  those  severer  and 
more  useful  studies  for  which  the  college,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of  his  education,  is  so  deservedly 
distinguished.  I  have  caused  it  (with  all  its  juvenile  imperfections  on  its  head)  to  be  printed 
as  it  was  at  first  written,  and  have  even  added  the  original  motto,  that  it  might  be  all  of  a  piece. 
The  poem  called  Sickness  was  republished  at  the  request  of  several  of  my  subscribers,  to  which, 
without  residing  the  additional  expense,  I  very  readily  agreed:  I  have  made  some  alterations, 
which,  in  the  dirisions  of  the  books,  I  hope  will  be  thought  improvements. 

I  return  my  most  humble  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  many  kind  ofllces  in  the  course  of 
the  subscription,  and  shall  leave  the  poems  to  the  candour  of  the  courteous  reader  with  part  of  a 
verse  from  Horace, 

——«————  Si  placeo,  tuum  est. 
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ON  THS   AOYAL   NUPTIALS, 
IN  MAY,  1736. 

r\S  Tbmnis*  banks,  where  many  a  flow^y  gem 
•  ^^  Biooms  wanton-wild,  advanced  a  jovial  crew, 
Thic^L  as  the  daisies  which  his  meadows  hem, 
And  ii'ith  sweet  herbs  the  liquid  crystal  strew; 
For  on^the  liquid  crystal  gayly  flew 
A  painted  gondelay ',  bedecked  fair 
With  gold  and  purple,  gorgeous  to  the  view ! 
While  loud  approving  shouts  divide  the  air, 
"Hail,  happy  ftiture  bride  of  Albion's  worthy 
keir.» 

Eltsoons*  the  &ther  of  the  silver  flood. 
The  noble  Thames,  his  azure  head  upraised, 
And  shook  his  dewy  locks,  worthy  a  god ! 
A  lambent  glory  round  his  temples  blazM, , 
On  which  the  Nauds  all  with  wonder  AazM. 
So  sparkle  Thetis  purple-trembling  streams. 
When  Phcebns,  for  his  golden  car  yprais'd. 
Strikes  the  calm  surfoce  with  his  morning  beams. 
And  sprinkles  spangles  round  and  the  wide  blue 
inflames. 

The  wanton  Naids,  Doris'  daughters  all. 
Range  in  a  ring:  Pberusa,  blooming-fair, 
Cymodoce  dove-ey'd,  with  FlOnmal, 
Sweet-smelling  flowrets  deck'd  their  long  green 
And  Rrato,  to  Love,  to  Venus  dear,  [bair, 

Gslene  drest  in  smiles  and  lilly-wbite, 
And  Phao,  with  her  snowy  bosom  bare, 
All  these,  and  more  than  these,  a  dainty  sight! 
|d  dannce  and  merriment  and  sweet  beigards'  de- 
light 

Aroand  the  bark  they  daunce,  wherein  there 
A  lady  fresh  and  fiur,  ah  \  such  a  one,  [sat 

So  ifRsh  and  fair,  so  amiably  great, 
S>  ^oodly-gaacious  seeoWd  as  never  none, 
And  like  thy  sweet-beam'd  planet,  Venus  shone. 
They  much  admire,  O  very  much  her  face. 
Her  »hape,  her  breast,  for  Love  a  downy  throne! 
Her  beauty*s  glorious  fhine,  her  every  grace; 
An  angel  she  appeared,  at  least  of  angel-race. 

'  A  boat      *  Presently.     ^  Beautiful  looks. 


Her  Thkmis  ^on  his  golded  urn  he  ItanM) 
Saluted  with  this  hymeneal  song, 
And  haird  her  safe.     Full  silent  was  the  wind. 
The  river  glided  gently-soft  along, 
Ne*  whispfred  the  breeze  the  leaves  emong, 
Ne  love-learn'd  Philomel  out^triUM  her  lay; 
A  stilness  on  the  waves  attentive  hun?, 
A  brighter  gladness  blest  the  ^e  uf  (ray,    [May. 
All  nature  gan  to  smile,  her  smiles  dlffu^'d  the 

*<  Ah  sacred  ship,  to  Albion  wafting  good. 
Our  wish,  our  hope,  our  joy !  who  safe  oonvey'd 
Through  perilous  sea,  from  Ila*t  little  flood,  . 
This  beauty's  paragon,  this  royal  maid, 
Ispntng,  iwist,  of  high  empyreal  sead; 
The  child  of  Heaven,  the  daughter  of  Delight, 
Nurst  by  a  Grace,  with  milk  and  honey  fed ! 
Oh  Frederick!  oh,  certes^,  blessed  wight,  [hight^. 
To  whom  the  Gods  consign  the  nymph  Angusta 

«  Ah  sacred  ship !  may  favourable  gales. 
The  kindest  breath  of  Heav'n  attend  thy  way, 
And  swell  the  winged  canvass  of  thy  sails: 
May  calmness  be  thy  path,  and  pleauaance  lay 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  Uie  yielding  sea, 
Where-e'er  thou  wind;  or  to  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest,  or  India's  bay. 
Where  diamonds  kindle,  and  the  golden  ore 
Flames  into  purity,  to  deck  Aug^usta  morel 

'*  Augusta,  foirest  princess  under  sky. 
Welcome  to  Albion's  renowned  land, 
Albion,  well  known  to  thy  great  ancntry, 
Made  dearer  fiu*  to  thee  by  Hymen's  bamU 
The  band  of  love,  of  honour  and  command!    . 
Deign  to  receive  the  nation's  public  voice, 
Of  heartiness  unfeign'd,  who  gleeibl  stand 
In  meet  array,  and  thus  express  their  joys  [noisR. 
In  peals  of  loud  acclaim,  and  mirths  con/uttei^ 

**  With  warmer  raptures,  and  more  passionate, 
Though  hard  to  be!  the  royal  youth,  1  trow, 
Shal^  thee  embrace:  him  tenfold  fires  elate. 
And  sacred  passions  in  his  bosom  glow, 
Wt<ich  from  thy  picture  erst  began  to  flow. 
For  thee  he  burns,  for  thee  he  sighs  and  pravi, ' 
Pours  out  his  soul  to  thee,  nor  rest  can  know  j 


4  Nor.  5  Certainly. 
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But  dreams  of  thee  long,  liTeloog  nights  and  days, 
By  Beaaty  led  through  all  Love's  rosy-thomy- 
ways. 

*'  To  heal  his  pains  soft  music  does  divide 
Most  heavenly  melody  in  soothing  strains; 
Nor  heavenly  melody,  nor  aught  beside, 
Save  thee,  ah  dearest  Dread !  can  heal  his  pains. 
Thy  form  too  deeply  in  his  breast  remains. 
So  ever  and  anon  he  chides  the  gales, 
That  slowly  seem  to  brush  the  liquid  plains; 
Oh !  fly  on  all  the  wings  of  Heav*n,  ye  sails, 
Oh  fly !  he  crys;  and  lo!  a  lover's  pray'r  prevails. 

**  Now  cease  thy  sighs.  She  comes,  (oh  blessed 
day!) 
She  comes,  by  all  the  Loves  and  Graces  drest, 
In  proud  humility.    See,  Hymen  play/ 
With  saffron  robe  and  flame-embroidcr^d  vest, 
(Such  colours,  sikerly'',  suit  Hjrmen  best.) 
And  Cupid  catches  rosy  wafts  of  air 
To  stretch  the  sails  and  fiin  the  royal  guest* 
Nor  Chastity,  meek-ey'd,  is  wanting  there. 
For  she,  and  Modesty,  sweet  blushing,  guide  the 
steer. 

"  Not  Venus,  queen  of  beauty  and  of  bliss 
So  goodly  shone,  when  erst^  the  goddess  sprung 
From  Ocean's  sparkling  foam ;  sweet  nakedness ! 
A  thousand  Smiles  and  Loves  upon  her  hung. 
And  all  the  gods  for  joy  and  wonder  sung. 
The  Waves  so  proud  the  beamy  burthen  bore 
Exulting;  she,  around  her,  odours  flung. 
And  bade  the  Billows  laugh  and  cease  to  roar; 
They  gladly  her  obey,  and  gently  kiss  the  shore. 

"  So  finir  she  looks,  nay  fairer,  could  it  be ; 
Did  never  mortal  man  such  charms  behold 
In  bow'r  or  hall.    Spring  waits  upon  her  eye; 
Lo!  Flora  has  her  richest  stores  out-roird 
Of  variable  flow'rs  and  blooming  gold. 
The  meadows  smile,  the  birds  renew  their  love 
And  throw  themselves  in  pairs  the  young  and  old; 
AH  nature  glows  where-e'er  her  glances  move. 
And  Beauty  paints  each  field,  and  music  fills  each 
grove. 

'*  But  wtho  is  yon,  each  other  youth  excelling 
Af  much  as  orient  gold  surmounteth  brass  ? 
Sure  Honour  in  his  visage  choose  her  dwelling, 
And  sacred  Truth,  perdie9,  adorns  his  face; 
Such  goodlihead  and  humbless  never  was. 
Blest  be  the  sight!  full  well  those  looks  I  kenn. 
Where  Joyaunce  sits  and  ever-smiling  Grace; 
Frederic !  'tife  he  I  the  first  and  best  <^  men. 
Our  dearling  prince  to  meet  Augusta  welUbe- 
seen*. 


**  O  blessed  youth !  receive  thy  bonnibel'j 
Eternal  fount  of  virtue,  love  and  grace ! 
O  kneel  to  all  the  gods  and  pray  to  ail. 
Who  sparkle  so  divinely  in  her  face, 
And  with  celestial  fires  her  bosom  bless. 
So  shines  Aurora  in  her  rich  attire. 
When  she  Hyperion  wou*d  fain  caress: 
Gaze  ail  the  host  of  stairs,  and  all  admire. 
Then  twinkle  in  their  urns,  and  into  night  retire. 

«  O  blessed  maid !  receive  thy  belaroour'. 
With  glee  receive  him  and  overflowing  heart: 
Ne  in  high  monarch's  court,  ne  lady's  bowV, 
A  youth  so  formed  by  Nature  and  by  Art, 
Conspiring  both,  e'er  cherished  Cupid's  dart« 
So  Phoebus,  lusty  bridegroom  of  the  sky. 
With  native  splendours  shines  on  every  part; 
From  east  to  wes>t  his  pointed  glories  fly, 
He  warmeth  every  heart,  he  dazzleth  every  eye." 

Here  Thamis  ended.    Now  the  goodly  tiaia 
Of  all  the  Na'ids,  in  most  comely  wise, 
A  present  make  of  myrtle-girlaiid  green, 
EntrailM  with  flowrets  and  with  rare  device. 
The  Graces  eke,  with  laughter- swelling  eyes, ' 
A  rosy-chaplet,  steep'd  in  nectar  bring, 
(The  roses  gathered  in  the  morning  skies) 
Then,  joining  with  the  Naid^,  form  a  ring, 
And  round  them  deftly  daunce,  and  round  them 
blitfaly  sing. 

**  As  roses  and  as  myrtles  kindly  weave 
Their  sweets  in  one,  much  sweeter  as  they  blend; 
Emblem  of  marriage-love !  So  you,  receive 
Sweets  interchanged,  and  to  each  other  lend; 
Then,  in  a  blest  perfume,  to  Heav*n  ascend. 
And  mingle  with  the  gods !    While  here  below. 
New  myrtles,  roses  new,  withouten  end. 
From  your  luxurious  stock,  full  plenteous,  grow. 
And  with  their  parent-sweets,  and  parent-beautf- 
glow.»» 

Next  Albion's  Genius  came,  bedite  in  gold. 
An  oaken  chaplet  nodded  on  his  head; 
The  crown  he  hcki  was  glorious  to  behold. 
And  royally  he  taught  his  feet  to  tread. 
Soon  as  he  spy*d  the  prince's  goodlyhead. 
He  pointed  to  the  crown,  and  rais'd  his  voiC9 
To  hail  the  royal  pair  and  bless  their  bed: 
The  jolly  Chorus  catch  the  grateful  noise. 
Echo  the  woods  and  vales,  and  Heav'n  and  EartK 
rejoice. 

Next  Liberty,  the  fairest  nymph  on  ground; 
The  flowing  plenty  of  her  golden  hair 
Diffusing  lavidily  ambrosia  round; 
Her  hands  a  flow*ry  cornucopia  bear. 
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YdepM^  Eusebb.    She  praj'd  aloud, 
Then,  Uesdng  both,  for  her  defeudere  cboie. 
And  spheaiM  her  glories  in  a  purple  doud: 
Softly  Augusta  smil'd,  full  lowly  Frederic  bow'd. 

Fair  Fame  behind  a  siWer  trumpet  blew, 
Sweet  to  the  Earth,  and  fimgrant  to  the  sky ! 
Her  mantle  of  a  many-colour*d  hue. 
Her  rain-bow  wings  poiider'd  with  many  an  eye. 
And  near  her  Honour,  Pow»r  and  Courtesy: 
Honour  of  open  front,  and  steady  grace; 
Pow'r,  clad  in  steel,  a  faulchion  brandished  high ; 
Courtesy  drest  in  smiles  her  bounteous  lace: 
When  these  attend  a  prince>  thrice  happy  sub- 
jects case! 

The  Muses  clot>d  this  intellectnal  scene 
From  Helicon;  who  knows  not  Helicon? 
Gold  were  their  Ijrres,  their  laurels  erer^green. 
Soon  Clio  to  the  prince  a  starry  crown 
Presents,  another  to  his  bellibone^. 
Then  all  in  lofty  chorus  swell  the  song. 
Big  with  their  happy  lores  and  great  renown. 
Prophetic  numbers  float  the  woods  emong, 
For  shepherd-lad  too  high,  for  memory  too  long. 

Nathless''  thy  tuneful  sons,  O  Oxford  dear ! 
By  Muses  visited,  may  catch  the  l^s. 
Sweet-pouring  streams  of  nectar  on  the  ear. 
And  from  their  lips,  in  vision,  learn  to  raise 
Their  lores  and  ikme,  to  brighten  future  days. 
Thee  fits  not,  Tbomalin,  a  simple  swain. 
High  deeds  to  sing,  but  gentle  roundelays : 
Go  feed  thy  flock,  renew  the  rural  strain 
On  oaten  pipe,  content  to  please  the  humble  plain. 


BEAUTY  AND  MUSIC. 

AN  ODE. 
AIB  I. 

O  sorrLY  sigh  into  th*  flute, 

¥rhile  dear  lanthe  breathes  the  lovesick  lay : 
Now  teach  the  melancholy  lute 

In  tender  trills  to  melt  the  notes  away. 
Melodious  in  decay!— 
But  hark,  she  louder,  louder  sings. 
Sink,  boldly  sink  into  the  strings: 
Shake,  O  shake  the  numerous  wire, 
Fire  the  blood,  the  spiriU  fire 

With  musical  thunder  and  burning  desire! 

AIR  II. 
Our  souls  divided  with  a  fond  surprise 
Dissolve  in  woe; 
With  rapture  glow ; 
FaU  with  her  notes;  or  with  her  bosom  rise; 
Rals'd  with  hopes;  with  fears  deprest; 
Sweetly  tortured,  sweetly  blest; 
Sav'd  by  her  voice,  and  vanquish'd  by  her  eyes. 

RBCITATITI. 

The  god  of  love,  to  hear  her  strains 
Leaves  bis  Acidalian  plains, 

$  Called.      ^  Fair  damsel.       t  Nevertheless. 


And,  as  th*  harmonious  charmer  sings. 

In  triumph  points  his  darts,  and  waves  his  wings. 

Th*  harmonious  charmer  paused  to  see 
A  li8t*ning,  wondering  deity; 
While  Silence  softly  chained  her  tongue, 
The  god  responsive  raised  the  song, 
In  strains  like  these,  if  strains  can  be 

Raised  to  Che  raptures  of  a  deit^, 

The  raptures  of  a  wondering  deity! 

AIR  III. 

Beauty,  sacred  beauty  sing. 
Flowing  from  tbe  wond'rous  spring 
Of  uncreated  and  primeval  li^t! 

Beauty  the  first  best  work  of  God, 
Spoke  into  being  in  his  high  abode. 
And  next  his  own  eternal  essence  bright! 


AIR  IT. 

With  Beauty  Music  join. 
The  breath  of  Heav'n 
To  mortals  given 
To  swell  their  bliss  to  bliss  divine! 
With  Beauty  Music  join. 

CHORUS. 

Beauty,  silent  Harmony ! 
Softly  stealing  through  the  eye 

,.  Smiles  into  the  breast  a  dart. 
Music,  fine  proportion^  sounds! 
Pours  balm  upon  the  lover's  wounds 
Through  the  ear  into  the  heart. 

RRCITATITI. 

Thus  once  Cecilia,  (tuneful  Dryden  sings,) 
To  fire  with  sacred  rage  her  soul, 
TouchM  into  voice  the  sprightly  strings. 

And  bade  tbe  silver  tides  of  music  roll. 
An  angel,  list'aing  to  her  lyre. 
To  lift  the  modulations  higher, 

Apply'd  the  aiding  graces  of  his  tongue; 

And  while  the  virgin  play'd,  the  seraph  sung. 

AIR  V. 

Sweetest  mortal,  to  befriend  thee. 
Angels  from  their  quires  attend  thee. 
Angels  leave  their  thrones  to  hear 
Musfc  with  devotion  glowing. 
Music  heavenly  joys  bestowing. 
Worthy  a  seraphic  ear! 

RBCITATIVB. 

Again  she  trembles  o'er  the  silver  strings. 
The  silver  strings,  exulting  to  her  hand, 
Obey  the  sweet  command. 
And  thus  again  the  angel  sings : 
(While  Silence  wav*d  her  downy  wings  around. 
And  Gladness  smii'd  along  the  purple  skies; 
All  nature  softUied  at  their  flows  of  sound. 
And  brightened  at  the  radiance  of  their  eyes:)  • 

AIR  YI« 

Harmony,  the  soul  refining! 
Beauty,  sense,  and  virtue  joining 

In  a  form  and  mind  like  thine^ 
Nobly  raise  a  mortal  creature 
To  a  more  exalted  nature; 

We  alone  are  more' divine! 
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RaptVous  thus  the  angel  suu^, 

Manoa  melting  from  bis  tongue. 
Attempered  to  Cecilia's  golden  lyre: 

Tht;,  blended  powers  of  harmony 

Trembled  up  the  willing  sky, 
And  mingled  vith  the  seraph's  flaming  quire. 

CHORUS. 

How  sweet  the  music,  how  divine, 
When  Heaven  and  Earth  in  consort  join ! 
O  sweet  the  music!  O  divine ! 

AIR  VIL 
*   SkilPd  the  softest  n9te8  to  sing, 
SkilPd  to  wake  the  sweetest  string, 

Dear  lanthe  both  supplies : 
Thee,  Cecilia,  thee  we  find 
In  her  form  and  in  her  mind, 
The  angel  in  her  voice  and  eyes!* 

CHORUS. 

Happy,  O  beyond  expressing ! 

He  who  tastes  th'  immortal  blessing 

Dear  lanthe  may  bestow ! 
Beauty  in  its  pride  possessing. 
Ever  lovinsr  and  caressing. 

Music  moviuK^ 

Bliss  improving!— 
He'll  eqjoy  a  heav'n  below ! 
H$ppy  he;  beyond  expressing? 


THE 

DESPAJRINO  MAIDEN, 

Within  on  unfrequented  grove 

As  late  I  laid  alone, 
A  tended  maid  in  deep  distress. 

At  distance,  made  her  moan. 

She  cropt  the  blue^y'd  violet, 

Bedew'd  with  many  a  tear; 

And  ever  and  anon  her  sighs 
Stole  sadly  on  my  ear. 

"  Ah  faithless  man !  how  cou'd  he  leavo 
So  fond  and  true  a  maid? 

Can  90  much  innocence  and  truth 
Deserve  to  be  betray'd? 

**  Alas,  my  mother  (if  the  dead 

Can  hear  their  children  groan,) 

What  ills  your  helpless  orphan  feels. 
To  sorrow  left  alone ! 

**  To  sorrow  left  by  him  I  lov'd ; 


"  But  he  the  bloominsr  wreath  will  scorn, 
Who  soom'd  my  virgia-bloom: 

And  mc — alas !  they  suit  not  me, 
Unless  to  deck  my  tomb. 

"  How  oft  the  dear  pei-fidious  youth 

Invoked  each  pow'r  above! 
How  oft  he  languished  at  my  feet. 

And  vow'd  eternal  love  \ 

'*  How  sweet  the  minutes  danc'd  away. 

All  melted  in  delight! 
With  him  each  summer-day  was  short. 

And  short  each  winter-nigKt* 

"  *Twas  more  than  bliss  1  felt: — and  now 
Alas !  'tis  more  than  pain. — 

Ye  soft,  ye  rosy  hours  of  love, 
Return — return  again. 

**  Ah  no.— Let  blackness  shade  the  night, 
When  first  he  breath'd  his  vows: 

The  scene  of  pleasure  then— 4>ut,  ah ! 
The  flpurce  of  all  my  woes. 

<'  How  cou*d  I  think  so  sweet  a  tongue 
Cou'd  e*er  consent  to  lye? — 

Twas  easy  to  deceive  a  maid 
So  soft  and  young  as  I. 

"  And  yet  he  lays  the  faultK)n  me, 

(Where  none  couM  e'er  be  laid. 

Unless  my  loving  him  too  well) 

And  calls  me  perjur'd  maid. 

"  The  nymphs,  who  envious  saw  my  charms. 

Rejoice  to  soe  my  wo<», 
And  taunting  cry,  *  Why  did  you  leave 

The  youth  that  lovM  you  so?* 

"  But  oh,  believe  me,  lovely  youth, 

Far  dearer  than  my  eye, 
I  love  you  still,  and  still  will  love, 

Till  oh,  for  you,  1  die ! 

"  Ev'n  thouirh  you  hate,  I  doat  to  death; 

My  death  my  truth  shall  prove. 
My'latest  pray'rs  are  pray'rs  for  you. 

And  sighs  are  sighs  of  love." 

She  ceasM :— (while  Pity  from  tlie  clouds 
DisKolv'd  in  silent  show'rs:) 

Then  faintly  "  Damon !"  cry'd : — and  breath'd 
Her  soul  amid  the  fiow'rs. 


THE 
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For  so  fierce  is  the  pttsion  which  SieUa  inapires, 
M  the  ocean  iUelf  caoki  extioguitth  iU  firei. 

Why  pt^  y9,  mf  eyes,  with  such  aluBg  delight, 
Till  Piuadite  opened  and  swam  ra  my  sight : 
Yo,  Paradise  opeii>d»  aud  oh !  tomyooet. 
The  serpent  I  £Mi9d,  hut  the  PanMlise  lost  . 

fieav*a  knoirs  with  wImU  Ibndaess  her  heart  I  ad- 

drest. 
What  pasrionite  tenderaaes  bled  in  my  breast: 
Yet  10  fiw  was  ray  troth  from  engaging  belief, 
That  she  frowuM  at  my  vows,  tho'  she  amil'd  at 

my  grieC 

&re  never  was  lore  so  ilUimted  as  mine; 
If  afriend  shall  demand  her,  what,  must  I  resign  ?-« 
Yes,  yes,  O  resign  her,  be  bravely  distrest; 
iad  tW  I  die  unhappy,  yet^may  he  be  blest! 

And  bow  blest  muffthebe  ?— Otoliveonher  charms ! 
At  her  wit  while  he  wonders  to  sink  in  her  arms  !— 
Bat  yet,  O  my  soul,  to  his  friendship  be  just: 
I^him  lire  on  her  charms;^ Pll  go  down  to  the 
dust 

To  the  chambers  of  darkness  I  gladly  will  go, 
'or  the  light  without  her  is  the  colour  of  woe : 
Come,  Boith,  then  relieve  me,  my  life  1  resign, 
Siaoetbearrowsof  Love  are  less  friendly  than  thine. 

Ye  virgins  of  Isis,  the  fiair  and  the  young, 
Whoie  praises  so  often  have  sweetened  my  tongue. 
In  pity,  when  of  my  sad  fate  you  shall  hear. 
Oh,  honour  my  grave  with  a  rose  and  a  tear ! 

Perhaps  the  dear,  beautiful  cause  of  my  doom 
Hay  &teal,  by  the  (»tai^light;  and  visit  my  tomb : 
a  J  gbost,  if  one  sigh  shall  but  heave  in  her  breast, 
Tht>'  restless  without  it,  contented  will  rest 


TO  THE 

AVTBOR  OF  LEONJDAS,  A  POEM. 

AN  EPX6TLE. 

"AIWd  with  thy  verse,  which  Liberty  inspires. 
Which  Nature  forms  and  sacred  Reason  fires, 
I  poor  a  tributary  lay.    Receive 
The  honest  praise  a  friend  may  dare  to  give. 
Most  of  our  poets  choose  their  early  theme 
A  flowVy  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Thy  genins  took  a  flight  above  the  groves,  ^ 
The  pipe  neglected  and  the  lural  loves ; 
To  god-Jike  Newton»s  praises  swcli'd  thy  lyre, 
^y'd  with  the  light  and  grasp'd  etiicreal  fire. 
So  theiyoung  lyric-lark,  on  trembling  wings 


Horrid  with  gokl,  umi  IbmiSddbly  bright 

He  lightens  and  he  thunders  through  tbe  igfat; 

With  bleeding  hilis  he  heaps  the  groaning  plain, 

And  crimson  torrents  mingle  with  the  iBaia, 

At  last,  collecting  all  his  patriot-fires. 

In  the  full  blaze  of  liberty  expires.    * 

If  blest  immortals  bend  their  thoughts  beloir, 
(And  verse  like  thine  may  listening  angels  draw) 
What  new-felt  raptures  through  the  hero  roll, 
To  find  his  deeds  iomiortal  as  his  soul! 
To  shine  above  each  patriot*s  honoured  name, 
Thron'd  in  thy  verse,  the  temple  of  his  fame! 
Rich  as  the  pillars  which  support  the  skies. 
And  bright  with  wit  as  Heav*n  with  starry  <ties : 
As  Virtue,  firm;  as  Liberty,  sublime; 
A  monument  to  mock  the  rage  of  Time. 

Did  Homer,  say,  thy  glowing  breast  inspire 
To  sing  the  Spartan  with  Athenian  fire? 
Or  Homer's  self  revives  again  in  thee: 
For  Grecian  chiefs  and  Grecian  wit  I  see. 
His  mighty  spirit  all  thy  genius  guides. 
And  o'er  thy  bosom  roll  his  golden  tides. 

Blest  is  thy  fancy  which  durst  first  despise 
Gods  in  machines  and  bullies  from  the  ikies. 
Nor  Ariosto's  fables  fill  thy  page. 
Nor  Tasso's  points,  but  Virgil's  sober  rage. 
Pure-temper'd  fires  an  equal  light  maintain. 
To  warm  the  reason,  not  to  scorch  the  brain. 
How  soft,  how  strong  thy  varied  numbers  move. 
Or  swelPd  to  glory,  or  dissolved  to  love. 
Correct  with  ease,  where  all  the  Graces  meet. 
Nervously  plain,  miOestically  sweet 
The  Muses  well  thy  sacrifice  repay 
Attendant  warbling  in  each  heavenly  lay ! 

When  Ariana  grasps  th'  abhorred  dart. 
Each  lover  bleeds  and  feels  it  in  his  heart 
Ah  faithful  pair!  by  misery  improved: 
Who  wou'd  not  die  to  love  as  you  have  lov'd? 
Like  Teribazus  gladly  I  could  die 
To  draw  one  tear  fh>m  dear  lanthe's  eye. 
One  sigh  of  hers  wou'd  recompense  my  breath, 
Wou'd  sweeten  pain,  and  sanctify  my  death. 
O  might  I,  while  her  eyes  inflict  the  wound. 
Or  her  soft  lute  dissolves  a  plaintive  sound. 
Might  I,  while  she  inhales  my  latest  breath. 
Sink  from  her  arms  into  the  arms  of  Death ! 
Then  rise,  (so  pure  a  wish  may  be  forgiven) 
O  sweet  transition,  from  her  bfeast  to  Heav'n? 

Forgive  this  fond  excursion  of  my  woe; 
Forgive  these  tears,  that  will,  rebellious,  flow; 
Forgive  these  sighs,  that  will,  unbidden,  rise. 
Till  death  for  ever  close  her  from  my  eyes. 
But  thou,  blest  youth,  may  thou  for  ever  know 
The  chaste  endearment,  and  parental  glow: 
The  still,  the  sacred,  the  melodious  hour. 
The  morning-closet,  and  the  ev'ning-bow'r. 
There,  when  thy  Muse  shall  let  hereagle  fly,  , 
And  nobly  lift  a  mortal  to  the  sky. 
When  all  th'  inspiring  Cod  dilates  thy  soul. 
And  quick  id^s  kindle  as  they  roll, 
Let  British  valour  thy  brave  care  en^ajre, , 
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Hail,  poetry!  whose  life  inlbsing  lays 
Bid  time  roll  back  and  sleeping  atoms  raise; 
Dust  into  being  wake,  expand  tbe  tomb, 
Dead  glory  quicken,  and  restore  lost  bloom: 
As  God,  from  mortals  heighten  to  divine, 
And  give  us  through  eternity  to  shine ! 

Glover !  thy  mind,  in  various  virtue  wise, 
Each  science  claims,  and  makes  each  art  thy  prize. 
With  Newton  soars,  familiar  to  the  sky, 
Looks  Nature  through,  so  keen  thy  mental  eye. 
Or  dbwn  descending  on  the  globe  below. 
Through  humbler  realms  of  knowledge  loves  to  flow. 
Promiscuous  beauties  dignify  thy  breast, 
,Dy  nature  happy,  as  by  study  blest. 
Thou,  wit's  Columbus !  from  the  epic  throne 
New  worids  descry'd,  and  made  them  all  our  own: 
Thou  first  through  real  Nature  dar*d  explore. 
And  waft  her  sacred  treasures  to  our  shores 

The  merchant  thus,  by  heaVnly  wisdom  led, 
(Each  kingdom  noted,  and  each  law  surveyed) 
On  Britain  pours  whatever  can  serve  mankind. 
Adorn  the  body,  or  delight  the  mind. 
Spicts  which  blow*d  in  Araby  the  blest. 
And  breathM  a  Paradise  around  the  east. 
Unclouded  sapphires  show  their  azure  sky, 
Em'ralds  with  smiling  given  refresh  the  eye: 
Here  bleeds  the  ruby,  diamonds  sparkle  there. 
To  tremble  on  the  bosoms  of  our  feir. 
Yet  shou'd  the  Sun  with  ten-fold  lustre  shine. 
Exalt  with  deeper  dies  the  flaming  mine, 
Sbou'd  softer  breezes  and  more  genial  skicfC 
Bid  sweeter  spice,  in  blooming  order,  rise, 
Nor  gems  nor  spice  couM  Nature  know  to  name. 
Bright  as  thy  wit,  or  fragrant  as  thy  fame. 


ODE  BRUMALTS: 

AD  AMIOJM  OXONIEN8BM. 

Ehku  !  sereni  moUia  tempore 
Conduntur  anni.     Fila,  puer,  lyne 
Lascivientisfrange:  Bruma 
Fiebilis  officium  Camo^ns 

Pullata  poscit;  non  salis  Attici 
Hiec  flore  gaudet     Prjeterit  ocyor 
Equo  Maronis,  nee  scit  uno 
Stare  loco  saliens  voluptas. 

2ud  cessit  Umbrae  gloria  frondese  ? 
8u6  Serta,  mixtis  viva  coloribus, 
Omare  non  indigna  Popi 
Marmora,  sive  comas  lanthse. 


Nigrescat  srther,  pectore  Candida 
Pax  alba  ridet:  mugiat  Africus, 
Eurusque;  tu,  tranquilla  Virtus, 
Vere  tumens,  Zepbyros  reduces. 

Tranquilla  Virtus,  nescia  criminis, 
Te,  Amice,  munit,  tectum  adamantino 
Thorace ;  te  non  atra  bilis 
Mente  quatit  placida  Novembris. 

Nee  me  November  mente  hilari  quatit, 
Tristesque  Menses:  fellitur  iraproba 
Vel  Cura  Musis,  vel  Choreis, 
Dulc^  vices  subeunte  Bacoho. 

Horatiani  pocula  nunc  Meri 
Grato  ore  libo,  digna  Jabris  Joris! 
Nunc  intimas  &  suave  Nectar 
Ovidii  fluit  in  medullas. 

Si  grandis  inflet  Calliope  Tubam, 
Mentem  ilia  semper  cantu  Helioonio 
Accendit:  lo!  mejamaperto 
Virgilius  dedit  ire  coelo. 

Pompam  Theatri  visere  sspii^ 
Garrickus  urget,  Dramatis  Arbiter! 
Decore,  gestu,  voce,  vultu 
Ille  oculos  capit,  ille  mentes. 

Odi  profanos,  pace  tua,  jocos, 
Vanburgey— odi:  me  gravis  attrahit 
Shakespear,  Cothomati  per  sevum 
Omiie  Pater,  Columenqoe  Regni. 

Heus! — deme  Soccos:— alta  Tragasdia 
Jubet: — Cothumos  induit  aureos;— 
Orchestra,  majestate  adaucta. 
Sub  pedibus  Gradientis  horret. 

duod  fulmen  aures  non  imitabile 
£t  corda  stemit:  Terror  amabilis 
Pervadit  intus  nos: — Othello!— 
En  rabido  tonat  ore  Othello ! 
• 
Proh !  quantus  irae  gurges  inaestuat 
Spumatque  venis !  ut  tumet  in  minas ! 
2uam  splendid^  bacchatur  txcors!  ^ 
Ah!  gemit— ah!  trcpidat— ruensque, 

Procumbit  heros! — Gaudia  sunt  nimis 
Haec  satva,  Shakespear!  TUibinibus  sinus 
Perflas  voluptatis  micantes:— 
Ferre  animus  timet  hos  tumultus. 

Mutare  Scenam  iam  Inhftt— Ihimmi- 
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Te  mgente,  V«t«8  invideodc. 


WINTEM; 

A  TRAHtlULTIOJf  OF  ODB  BftOMALII. 

Bjf  the  BaertHd  Mr,  Tattersal,  Ute  FeUow  of 
Trmity  CoU4!ge,  Catnbridge. 

Alas!  no  looger  now  appear 

The  softer  seaioos  of  the  year. 

Of  Sports  and  Loves  what  Mnse  now  sings  ? 

Away,  my  lyre  j-4K>y,  break  the  strings. 

Old  joyless  Winter,  who  disdains 
Your  sprightly,  flow'ry,  attic  stnuns, 
Wrapt  into  sable  calls  for  ain 
Bough,  mefiil,  as  the  rug  he  wears. 

Pleasure,  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
Wild,  wanton,  restless,  fluttering  thing. 
Airy  springs  by  with  sudden  sp^. 
Swifter  than  Maro's  flying  steed. 

Ah!  wfaeiie  is  kid  the  sylvan  scene. 
The  leafy  shade,  the  veraal  green  ? 
In  Flora's  meads  the  sweets  that  grew, 
Colours  which  Nature's  pencil  drew, 
Cfaaplets,  the  bu#t  of  Pope  might  wear. 
Worthy  to  bloom  around  Iantbe*s  hair? 

Oay-mantled  Spring  away  is  floWn, 
The  silver-tressed  Summer's  gone, 
Aud  golden  Autumn;  nought  remains 
But  Winter  with  his  iron  chains. 

The  fbathon-footed  Hours  that  fly 

Ssy,  "  Human  life  thus  passes  by.** 

What  shall  the  wise,  the  prudent?  they 

Will  seize  the  bounty  of  to-day,  ,  [pay. 

And  prostrate  to  the  gods  their  grateful  homage 

The  mail,  whom  Isis'  stream  inspires. 

Whom  Pallas  owns,  and  Phcebus  fires. 

Whom  Soada,  smiling  goddess,  deigns 

To  guide  hi  sweet  Hyblaean  plains. 

He  Winter's  storms,  undaunted  still,  sustains. 

Black  lowring  skies  ne'er  hurt  the  breast' . 
By  white  rob'd  Innocence  possesL 
Roar  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,^hegin,F— 
Virtue  proclaims  fair  peace  within: 
Ethereal  pow'r  •  't  is  you  that  bring 
The  bahny  Zephyrs,  and  restore  the  Spring. 

Slwuld  dangers  e'er  my  friend  assail. 
Virtue  flings  round  her  coat  of  mail ; 
Kindf;^  protects  thee  from  all  harms, 
Drest  in  her  native  spotless  charms. 
Thy  mind  at  ease  no  tumult  knows, 
With  all  his  rage  tho'  black  November  blows, 

I>Mk  stormy  months  I  too  defy, 
NoTember  btows,  and  what  care  I : 
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I  Tun'd  to  ttew  joys  my  hours  1  pass, 
Sin^  with  the  Muse,  trip  with  the  lass, 
And  ne*er  forget  my  Wis^-inspiring  glass. 

With  HofM^e  now  dispos'd  to  laugh. 
Worthy  the  lips  of  Jove  1  quaff 
Rich  Venusine :  now  lose  my  soul 
In  Ovid»s  sweet  nectareal  bowU 

If  you,  Calliope,  should  deign 

Aloud  to  sound  a  martial  strain. 

Your  vot'ry  straight  in  rapture  hears 

The  noble  music  of  the  spheres : 

Mupnted  on  wings,  see!  see!  I  fly 

With  Mantua's  swan,  and  range  the  boundless  sky. 

With  eager  joy  I  oft  repair ' 

To  the  gay  crowded  theatre, 

Where  shines  the  man  who  treads  our  stare. 

Garrick !  the  Rosdus  of  the  age ! 

His  voice,  mien,  manner,  look,  a  life  imparts; 

Tis  he  who  captivates  oar  eyes,— our  hearts. 

Vanbrugb/— your  leaTc,— what's  lewdly  writ 

I  bate,— I  hate  th'  immoral  wit. 

Immortal  Shakspeare  I  admire, 

And  kindle  at  his  sacred  fire : 

O  !  what  a  glory  breathes  his  page. 

He  lives  !^he  lives  thro'  ev'ry  age 

Father  of  tragedy,  he  reigns 

Sole  monarch  o'er  theatric  plains. 

Hence  with  the  sock:— the  queen  commands :-« 
Grac'd  with  the  golden  buskin  sUnds: 
The  stage  in  majesty  improves, 
Trembling  beneath  her,  awful  as  she  moves. 

What  thunder  bursU!— it  made  me  start- 
Thunder  beyond  the  reach  of  art! 
The  claps!— I  heard  'em,— hdW  they  roll? 
The  lovely  terrour  shakes  my  soul: 
Who  talks  of  fiends  I—of  gaping  graves'-^ 
Othello !  -.'t  is  OtheUo  laves ! 

What  tenderness  l^what  fierce  disdain 
Whirls,  boils,  and  foams  through  ev'ry  vein! 
He  swears!— invokes  Hell,  Earth,  air,  skies ! 
See  where  the  glorious  madman  flies ! 
Hegroans,— he  trembles,— falls,— theherodies! 

Shakspeare,  excessive  joys  like  these 

(I  almost  said)  are  cruelties: . 

Whirlwinds  of  pleasure  tear  the  panting  breast,  ^ 

And  the  mind  aches,  too  exquisitely  blest. 

Chang»d  is  the  scene:- methinks  1  rove 
In  some  enchanted  cypress  grove. 
5?oft  Otway  calls! —who  can  refuse 
The  plaintive  voice  of  Otway's  Muse? 
We'll  go,  my  fair  lanthe,  we  will  go, 
Tho'  your  fond  love-inspiring  eyes  o'erflow 
Like  bubbling  springs,  more  beautifhl  in  woe. 

Sweet  is  the  sympathy  of  woe ; 
Have  I  not  seen  (nay  folt  'em  too) 
Down  stealing  Tears,  big,  silent,  slow. 
Speak  a  soft  Languai^^e  as  they  flow, 
Daughters  of  tender  Grief,  express 
Charming  Monimia's  deep  distress ! 
c 
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What  murmurs  of  the  anxious  ftiir! 

What  sighs  around  perfume  the  airl 

Otway,  you  paint  what  Nature  is. 

Beyond  the  bard  of  Salamis; 

Your  Muse  can  with  our  passions  play, 

And  steal  us  from  ourselves  away. 

1^  others  prize,  what  men  bestow. 
The  lofty  name,  the  laurePd  broiV : 
More  charming,  sure,  thy  triumphs  are 
(Who  would  not  wish  to  win  the  fiiir!) 
To  raise  at  Measure,  hopes,  or  fears. 
To  soften  virgins  into  tear^. 
Poet,  1  envy  thee,  who  thus 
Canst  conquer  them,  who  conquer  us. 


ODE  VERNALIS: 

AD 

AMICUM   OXONIENSEM. 

CuRAS  Lyaeus  ji^n  mihi  discutit 
Raptlm  J  nee  aurum  (suavit^r  insolens) 
Vocale  de  mjnrto  recuso  ^ 
Vellere  liberiore  dextra. 

Et  quis  vetabit  quo  minus  audeam 
Lusus  amico  mittere  cum  joco! 
Ridere  mens  est;  terra  ridet ; 
Ipsa  Venus  negat  esse  tristes, 

Jncunda  veris  diva,    ftuid  ampliiif 
Rugae  juvabunt  ?     Versicoloribus 
£a  Mains  alis  raptus  afflat 
Letitiam  genialis  aursB. 

Amice !  (blando  hoc  nomine  te  vocem, 
O  Woode?)  cum  quo  ssep*  per  Isidis 
Errare  sylvas,  nuncque  cantu 
Nuncque  mero  licuit  morantes. 

Duxisse  soles  in  Thetidis  toros, 
Amice!  quae  te  gaudia  floreis 

Cinguntcoronis?     fiuaequft  molles 
Nympha  caput  lepidum  remulcet 

Inter  Lacertos  ?    Num  charitum  chonis, 
Choriisve  Pindi  tempora  dividit  ? 
Sunt  ambo  grati ;  meuse  maii 
2uin  charites  meliils  colantur. 

Nunc  dulce  pictis  desipere  in  toro 
Herbis  tumenti,  vivus  ubi  tremor 
Splendcscitundse;  si  poct«, 
Siqufe  aderint,  tua  cura,  musap. 

Adsit  jocorum  grata  protervitas, 
Thalia  pleno  qnos  tibi  depluit 
Comu:  nee  absit  Bacchus,  uvap, 
Evobe!  purpureus  magister. 

Handalus  omnes  tendere  barbiti 
Nervos  laboret;  nee  sileat  pUcens 
lantha  cantu,  dum  jocoso 
Tangit  ebur  geniale  plectro. 
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IAudite,  Coeti  I  num  modularoini* 
Tales  triumphos  aula  refert  Jovis 
Stellata?     SphsBraruikive  Ules 
Luddus  &  Dumerosus  ordo? 

O  lenc  murmur!  cum  Vcnaa  aureft 
Inire  somnos,  strata  rosis,  paiat, 
Melosque  poscit;  talis  aura 
Idalias  tremtt  iater  umbtM. 

ftne  flamma  vcnif  pasta !  potentibut 
Succumbo  victus  blanditiis  lyrss : 
Succumbo  victus  voce,  vuAtu, 
Crine  ni^,  niveoque  collo, 

Sic  prata  itevis  florea  solibus 
Oppressa  lauguent    Ferte,  citd,  prccor, 
Lenimenaegro;  ferterores 
Metcafii  medicos,  sodales! 

Fmstra:  nee  unqulm  Metcafii  manus 
Extinguet  ignes,  docta  lic^t,  me(w ; 
Nee  flumen,  ah!  vestri  benignis 
iDgenii  recreabit  audit. 


A  TRAMtLaanoif  op  odb  vimif Aus. 

By  tfce  ntoerad  JMTr.  Tattertal,  late  FeWno  of  Trini^ 
ColUge,  Cambridge, 

Carb  flies  the  raptures  of  the  bowl, 

»T  is  joUy  Bacchus  fills  my  soul; 

I  feel  within  the  genial  fire, 

And  from  yon  myrtle  snatch  my  golden  lyre. 

To  thee  the  jocund  Muse  I  send. 
With  sprightly  lay  to  greet  my  friend: 
For  all  things  now  around  look  gay, 
Why  mayn't  I  Uugh,  as  well  as  they? 
The  feir,  the  young,  my  hours  beguile. 
And  Cy  therea  ever  wears  a  smile, 

Creative  goddess  of  the  Spring ! 
No  more  of  Winter's  stonns  X  sing. 
See  May  in  wanton  joy  appear 
Spread  his  gay  wings,  and  fan  the  buxom  Y^r. 

My  friend  (indulge  the  tender  name) 
My  friend,  near  Isis'  sacred  stream. 
With  whom  so  oft  1  us'd  to  rove 
Careless,  in  garden,  mead,  or  grove; 
A  glass,  a  song:— thus  you  and  I 
Have  bid  the  golden  minutes  fly. 
Seen  many  a  Sun,  with  sloping  ray, 
Lin^ring  retire,  and  blest  the  falling  day. 

O  tell  me  what  soft  triumphs  now 
Wreath  blooming  garlands  round  thy  brow; 
What  nymph,  for  winning  beauty  known. 
Giving  you  joy,  completes  her  own; 
Whether  the  Graces,  or  the  Nine 
Divide  thy  hours,  for  both  are  thine  ? 
T  is  merry  May,  swains,  greet  the  Graces'  shnoe. 

To  frolic  on  the  tufted  grass, 
To  view  clear  waters  as  they  pass, 
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To  mirt  Unb  tbinlng  ihherlDf  glem 
That  darts,  and  dances  on  the  straan. 
To  court  the  Mnae,  toy  with  the  fiiir, 
(Ffeasuies  like  these,  O!  may  I  ever  share). 


The  season  bids:  s  friend  or  two^ 
iBgenious,  sJbUe,  like  yon; 
Happy  at  sodden  lepaifes. 
Whose  ansffers  bitn>  yet  biting  ptoass^ 
To  kindle  mirth:  and  let  roe  join 
Bscchtts,  the  pnipie  soreretgn  of  the  Tina. 

.    If  ay  god-like  Handel  now  inspire 

The  tnneAil  pow'rs  and  fill  the  choir: 

lanthe,  charming  as  she  sings. 

Wake  with  a  nimble  totfch  th*  harmonioQS  strings. 

Listen,  ye  Heavens,  to  strains,  above 
Whatever  the  starry  court  of  Jove, 
Lost  in  melodioas  raptures,  hears 
Amid  the  silver-sounding  spheres ; 
Where  orbs  on  oibs  in  concert  rotl. 
And  nrasic  trembles  round  from  pole  to  pole, 

O  mdting  soond  *  when  sleep  unseen 
Just  steals  upon  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Indulging  in  tli>  Idalian  shade, 
Stietcfat  on  n  couch,  of  roses  made. 
The  hite  soft-warbling,  such  the  air 
That  undnlnting  plays,  and  hills  th'  immortal  fain 

The  flames  that  feed  within  my  breast! 
I  ihiut,  1  die,  with  charms  opprest; 
Her  voice,  her  face,  her  sweet  spinoet. 
The  neck  of  iVry,  and  the  hair  of  jet 

So  languishes,  and  £sdes  aw^ 
The  flow'r  beneath  the  bhuce  of  day; 
Soick,  my  companions,  quick  apply 
Some  cooHngy  sovereign  remedy: 
Metcalf,  to  sooth  a  burning  pain. 
By  Pean  taught,  may  try,  but  try  in  vain. 

Not  Metcalf 's>  skUl,  tho^  known  to  fiune, 
Gui  slake  the  Airy  of  my  flame. 
Mot  all  his  juices  quench;  nor  yet. 
Dear  friend,  ike  flow  of  your  engaging  wit. 


TVS  NATJVnY. 

A  OOLLBOI  UBRCIII.      1736. 

TwAi  mom !  the  fields  were  sprinkled  o'er  with 

light. 
The  fbldift  unpent  sent  out  their  flocks  to  feed : 
A  shepherd  boy,  (young  Tbomalin  he  hlght,>) 
With  flying  fingers  deftly  tun'd  his  reed; 
Where  ancient  Isis  laves  the  Muses*  mead, 
(Forever  smile  the  mead  and  flow  the  stream!) 
He  song  the  birth  of  David's  holy  seed : 
Tho>  low  his  voice,  full  lofty  was  his  theme; 
Wigfatly*  h'ls  senses  all  were  rapt  into  a  dream. 

Bftsoons'  he  spy*d  a  grove,  the  Season's  pride, 
All  in  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  glade. 
Where  Nature  flourished  like  a  virgin-bride ; 
Mantled  with  green,  with  hyainntbs  inlay'd. 
And  crystal-riUs  o'er  beds  of  lilies  stray'd; 

'  Dr.  T.  Metcalf,  an  eniinent  physician  who 
^  in  1757.    C. 
i  Named  or  called.    I  Snickly.    f  Immediately. 


The  blue-ey*d  violet  and  kin^^cnp  gaiy. 
And  new  blown  roaes,  smiling  sweetly  red, 
OutglowM  the  blushing  infency  of  Day,      [away* 
WhUe  amorous  west-winds  kist  their  fragrant  souls 

A  rich  pavilion  reared  within  its  height. 
The  capitals  and  freezes  gold  entire, 
Olisfning  with  caibondes;  a  various  light 
Wav'd  tremulous,  and  setthe  eye  on  fire. 
A  silken  curtain»  drawn  on  silver  wire. 
And  tingM  with  colours  of  the  summer  sky, 
Flow*d  round,  and  hade  the  ruder  gales  retire. 
Four  fomu  attendant  at  the  portals  lie,       « 
The  same  Ezekiel  saw  with  keen-prophetic  eye. 

Unlike,  O  much  unlike,  the  strawy  shed. 
Where  Mary,  queen  of  Heaven,  in  humblcvs^  lay, 
Where  erstf  the  infent  God  repos'd  his  hcwd. 
And  deignM  to  dwell  in  tenement  of  clay; 
The  clouded  tabernacle  of  the  day ! 
Thte  shepherd's  dream  was  mystical,  I  ween*, 
Isaiah  on  his  bosom  poured  a  ray. 
And  painted  to  his  eyes  the  gentle  soene. 
Where  lions  dandled  lambs;  O  Peace,  thy  goklen 
reign! 

High-smiling  in  delight  a  lady  sate. 
Young  as  the  dawning  Mora,  on  iv'ry  throne; 
Upon  her  looks  the  virgin- virtues  wait. 
The  virgin-virtues  wait  on  her  alone! 
Her  sapphire-eyes  with  gentle  spirit  shone: 
Fair  bountyhead  was  opeu'd  in  her  face. 
Of  honour  and  of  love  the  paragon'' ! 
A  sweet  regard  and  most  auspicious  grace 
Bespoke  her  I'meage  high :  she  was  of  David's  race. 

Upon  her  lap  a  lovely  infant  lay. 
And  ken'd  the  mother  by  her  snuliog  grace. 
His  looks  were  radiant  as  the  bloom  of  day. 
And  angcl-sweetness  purpled  in  his  fece. 
Oh !  how  the  mother  did  the  babe  embrace 
With  tender  blandishment  and  fondlmg  care ! 
She  gaz'd,  and  gaz'd,  ne*  could  enough  caress 
His  cheeks,  as  roses  red,  as  lilies  fsir,  [heir! 

The  holy  Day-spring  bight,  Heav'n's  everlasting 

Near  him  a  goodly  pers'nage  mildly  shone, 
With  looks  of  love,  and  shedding  peace  and  joy : 
Her  looks  were  love,  soft  streaming  ftovsk  the  throne 
Of  Grace,  and  sweetly  melted  on  the  boy : 
Her  tongue  dropp'd  honey,  which  wott*d  never  cloy. 
Mercy  yclep'd  9.    All  Nature  on  her  hung. 
To  drink  her  manna  and  her  smiles  eqjoy; 
Young  laughing  angels  "  Mercy,  mercy,"  sung ; 
Heav'n  echo*d  "  Mercy"  back,  the  spheres  with 
"  Mercy"  rung. 

Thus  if  the  clouds,  ehroli'd  with  deadly  food, 
Forget  to  thunder  in  the  ethereal  tow'rs. 
But  silently  dissolve  in  kindly  mood. 
In  fostering  dews,  and  balm,  and  honey*showVs; 
Laugh  all  the  fields  for  joy  and  all  th^  boWrs, 
The  shrubs  and  herbsfiresh  odours  round  them  fling, 
Pop  up  their  smiling  heads  the  little  flow'rs. 
Warble  the  birds,  exulting  on  the  wing,       P^ng. 
And  all  the  wild-wood  notes  the  gc^nial  blessings 

s  Formerly,  sometime  since^ 
''  The  pattern  or  model. 
9  Called  or  named. 


4  Humility. 
*  1  think. 
«  Nor. 
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High  o*er  his  head  was  held  a  starry  crown. 
Emblem  of  royalty  and  princely  might: 
Hit  priesthood  was  by  golden  mitre  shown ; 
An  eagle  young,  with  e»yn  most  piercing-bright. 
To  prove  the  prophet  drank  the  distant  light. 
But  strangest  was  to  see  a  bloody  hand 
'  Uprear  a  cross,  the  cross  with  blood  bedigfat': 
Ten  thousand  aogels,  fluttering  in  a  band, 
AdmirM  the  mystic  sign  but  cou>d  notnndentand. 

Now  dulcet  symphonies,  and  voices  meet* 
Mellifluous  stole  uiH>n  the  shepherd's  ear. 
Which  swelPd  so  high  and  dyM  away  so  sweet. 
As  might  have  charm*d  a  seraph  from  his  sphere. 
Happy  the  swain  that  mote'  such  music  h^r  ! 
Eftsoons  a  joyous  fellowship  was  seen 
Of  ladies  gent  •),  and  beauties  without  peer**. 
As  they  a  train  of  goddesses  had  been. 
In  manner  of  a  mask,  radiant  along  the  green. 

Faith  led  the  van,  her  mantle  dipt  in  blue. 
Steady  her  ken,  and  gaining  on  the  skies; 
Obedient  miracles  around  her  flew : 
She  pray'd,  and  Heav'n  burst  open  on  her  eyes. 
And  golden  valves  rolPd  back  in  wond'rous  wise: 
And  now  some  hill,  with  all  its  shaggy  load 
Of  trees  and  flockii,  tmto  the  ocean  hies': 
Now  wings  of  cherubs,  flaming  all  abroad. 
Careering  on  the  winds  in  sight  upbear  their  god. 

Next  Hope,  the  gayest  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
Her  nectar-dewed  locks  with  roses  bound; 
An  Eden  flourished  where  she  cast  her  eye. 
And  flocks  of  Sports  and  Joys,  their  temples 
crownM,  [ground. 

Plnm'd  their  bright  wings,  and  thump'd  the  hoUow 
Grief  gladden'd,  and  forgot  to  drop  a  tear 
At  her  approach ;  ne  Sorrow  mote^  be  found, 
Ne  rueful-looking  Dred '',  ne  pale-ey'd  Care ; 
And*neatb  her  chariot  wheels  she  crushed  bell- 
black  Despair. 

Then  Charity  fuU-zonM,  tis  her  beseems. 
Her  breasts  were  softer  ivory,  her  hair 
PlayM  with  the  sunny  rays  in  amber  sti'eams. 
And  floated  wanton  on  the  buxom  air; 
As  Mercy  kind,  as  Hope  divinely  fair. 
Her  soul  was  flame,  and  with  prolific  rays 
The  nations  warm'd,  all-bright  withouten  glare. 
Both  men  and  angels,  as  she  passes,  gaze,    [praise. 
.  But  chief  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  naked. 

The  train  of  Virtues  next,  a  dainty  train ! 
Advance  their  steps,  sweet  daughters  of  delight. 
Awfully  sweet,  majestically  plain ! 
Celestial  Love,  as  e*yn  of  seraphs  bright. 
And  spotless  as  their  robes  of  new-spun  light: 
Truth,  simple  as  the  love-sick  vilJage^maid; 
Health- blooming  Temperance,  a  comely  wight*: 
Humility,  in  homely  weeds  array'd, 
And  by  her,  in  a  line,  an  asses-colt  she  led. 


"Rof   k*»lr     «kA 


Sweet-smelling  flow'rs  the  gentle  Totariet  bring* 
Primroses,  violets,  wet  with  moraing^^ew. 
The  sweetest  incense  of  the  early  spring  ; 
A  humble,  y^  I  weet,  a  grateful  offering. 

Jocund  to  lead  the  way,  with  sparkling  rays, 
Danc'd  a  star-errant  up  the  orient  sky; 
The  new-bom  splendour  streaming  o'er  the  place, 
^Vhere  Jesus  lay  in  bright  humility, 
Seem'd  a  fixt  star  unto  the  wond'ring  e3re : 
Three  seers  unwist9  the  captain-glory  led. 
Of  awful  semblance ',  but  of  sable  die*. 
Full  royally  along  the  lawn  they  tread,       [head. 
And  each  with  circling  gold  embraved'  had  his 

Low,  very  low  on  bended  knee  they  greet 
The  virgin-mother,  and  the  son  adore. 
The  son  of  love !  and  kiss  his  blessed  feet; 
Then  ope  the  vases  and  present  their  store, 
Gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh;  what  cou*d  they 
For  gold  and  mjrrrh  a  dying  king  divine  4;    ^more ! 
The  frankincense,  from  Ajrab's  spicy  shore,  . 
Con(es8>d  the  God;  for  Ood  did  in  him  shinet 
Msrrrh,  frankincense  and  gold,  God-man,  were 
meetly  thine. 

And  last,  triumphant  on  a  purple  cloud. 
Fleecy  with  gold,  a  band  of  angels  ride: 
They  boldly  sweep  their  lyres,  and,  hymning  loud 
The  richest  notes  of  harmony  divide ; 
Scarce  Thomalin  the  rapture  cou'd  abide: 
And  ever  and  anon  the  babe  they  eye. 
And  through  the  fleshly  veil  the  God  descry'd. 
Shrill  hallelujahs  tremble  up  the  sky:  [reply 

**  Good-willand  peace  to  man,"  the  choirs  inHeav^i 

They  ended:  and  all  nature  soon  was  cbang'd 
O'er  diamond-pebbles  ran  the  liquid  gold : 
And  side  by  side  the  lamb  and  lion  rang'd 
The  flow'ry  lawn.    The  serpent  gently  roll'd 
His  glistering  spires,  and  playful  tongue  outloird 
To  lick  tlie  infant-hand.     Together  fed 
The  wolf  and  kid,  together  sought  a  fold. 
The  roses  blush'd  witii  more  celestial  red ; 
Hell  groauM  through  all  her  dens;  and  grim  DeatI 
dropp'd  down  dead. 

Whilom '  these  scenes  the  tuneful  Twick'nbai 
swain. 
With  Esay's  heavenly  pencil  taOgfat  to  glow : 
Then  cease,  O  cease,  the  antiquated  strain^ 
Nor  man* 6  his  song:  but  rcfverently  go. 
And  in  the  temple  of  his  Muses  bow.— 
Delight  and  wonder  broke  the  shepherd's  dream 
Failed  the  scenes:  and,  in  a  goodly  row, 
Rush'd  on  his  eyes  the  Muses  well-lov'd  theme. 
Fair  Rhedicjma's  tow'rs,  and  Isis'  sacred  strean 


.THE  BOWER. 
Bi/>w,  blow,  thon  suramer-breeze. 
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Henoe,  lieiice»  ye  objects  Ibal, 
The  beetle,  but,  and  owl, 

The  heipwonii,  neiUe,  asd  toad; 
But  fiury^ielyes,  unseen. 
Hay  gambol  o'er  tbe  green. 

And  circle  beratwde. 

Bieatbe,  braatbe  tby  inoemse.  May; 
Ye  flow'rs,  your  boMge  pay. 

To  one  aioie  fiur  and  sweets 
Ye  Of^mog  lose-bods,  shade, 
With  frafraat  twine,  her  bead. 

Ye  lUies,  kiss  bar  feet. 

Shed,  shed  thy  sweetest  beams. 
In  paiticoloar'd  streams, 

Thou  foont  of  heat  and  light ! 
No,  no,  withdraw  thy  ray, 
Her  eyes  eAise  a  day. 

As  mild,  as  warm,  as  bright. 

yiow,  flow,  thou  crystal-rill. 
With  tinkUng  gnrgles  fil 

The  mazes  of  tbe  grove  t 
And  if  thy  murmuring  stream 
Inirite  my  lore  to  dream, 

O  may  she  dream  of  love  ? 

Sing,  sing  ye  feather'd  qoiret. 
And  meR  to  soft  desires 

Her  too  obdurate  breast: 
Then,  in  that  tender  hour, 
Fll  steal  into  her  bowY, 

Aad  teach  her— to  be  blest. 


THE  LOVER. 

Siifcv  SieHa's  charms,  divinely  feir. 
First  pour*d  their  lustre  on  my  heart. 
Ten  thousand  peogs  my  bosom  tear. 
And  every  fibre  feels  the  smart 
If  such  the  mournful  moments  prove, 

0  who  woo*d  give  his  heart  to  love  I 

1  n>eet  my  bosom-friends  with  pain, 
Tho'  friendship  us*d  to  warm  my  soul ; 
Wine's  generous  spirit  flames  in  vain, 

I  And  no  cordial  in  the  bowl. 

If  such  the  mournful  moments  prove, 

O  who  wou'd  give  his  heart  to  love ! 

Tho»  Nabire*s  volume  open  lies, 
Which  once  with  wonder  1  have  read. 
No  glories  tremble  fh>m  the  skies. 
No  beauties  o*er  the  Earth  are  spread. 
If  such  tbe  mournful  moments  prove, 
O  who  wou'd  give  his  heart  to  love ! 

Ev*n  Poetry's  ambrosial  dews 
With  joy  no  longer  feed  my  mind. 
To  Beauty,  Music  and  the  Muse, 
My  soul  is  dumb  and  deaf  and  blind. 
Tho*  such  the  monmlul  moments  prove, 
Alas !  1  gire  my  heart  to  love. 

But  should  the  3rieldioi(.  virgin  smile, 
Drest  in  the  spotless  marriage-robe, 
Pd  look  apon  this  world  as  vile, 
Tbe  master  of  a  richer  globe. 


If  such  the  rapfrous  moments  prore, 
O  let  me  give  my  heart  to  love !  • 

The  business  of  my  future  days, 
My  every  thought,  my  every  pray'r. 
Shall  be  employ'd  to  sing  her  praise. 
Or  sent  to  bounteous  Heav*n  for  ber. 
If  such  the  rapturous  moments  prove, 
O  let  me  give  my  heart  to  love. 

Poets  shall  wonder  at  my  love. 
Painters  shall  crowd  her  hce  to  see, 
And  when  tbey  wou'd  tbe  passions  move. 
Shall  copy  her,  and  think  of  me. 
If  such  the  rapt'rous  moments  prove, 
O  let  me  give  my  heart  to  love* 

Old  age  shall  bum  as  bright  as  youth. 
No  respite  to  our  bliss  be  given : 
Then  nlingled  in  one  flame  of  truth. 
We'll  spurn  at  Earth  and  soar  to  Heav'n, 
Since  such  the  rapt'rous  moments  prove, 
We  both  will  give  our  hearts  to  love. 


THB 

LOVER'S  NIGHT. 

LuLL'D  in  the  arms  of  him  she  lov'd 
lauthe  sigh'd  the  kindest  things: 
Her  food  surrender  be  approv'd 
With  smiles;  and  thus,  enomour'd,  sings. 

**  How  sweet  are  lover's  vows  by  night, 
Lapp'd  in  a  honey«suck]e  grove  ! 
When  Venus  sheds  her  gentle  ligjit. 
And  soothes  the  yielding  soul  to  love, 

**  Soft  as  the  silent-iboted  Dews 
That  steal  upon  the  starlight-hours  ; 
Warm  as  a  love-sick  poet's  Muse; 
And  fragrant  as  the  breath  of  flow'rs. 

"  To  hear  our  vows  the  Moon  grows  pale. 
And  pants  Endymion's  warmth  to  prove: 
While,  emulous,  the  nightingale, 
Thick-warbling  trills  ber  lay  of  love. 

"  The  silver-sounding  shining  spheres. 
That  animate  tbe  glowing  skies, 
Nor  charm  so  much,  as  thou,  my  ears. 
Nor  bless  so  much,  as  thou,  my  eyes. 

"  Thus  let  me  clasp  thee  to  my  heart. 
Thus  sink  in  softness  on  thy  breast ! 
No  cares  shall  haunt  us;  danger,  part. 
For  ever  loving,  ever  blest. 

"  Censorious  Envy  dares  not  blame 
The  passion  which  thy  truth  inspires : 
Ye  Stars,  bear  witness,  that  my  flame 
Is  chaste  as  your  eternal  fires." 

Love  saw  them  (hid  among  the  boughs) 
And  heard  him  sing  their  mutual  bliss: 
"  Enjoy,"  cry'd  he,  "  lantbe's  vows; 
But,  oh !— 1  envy  tboe  ber  kiis," 
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THOUPSON'S  POEBfS. 


TO  A 


FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

AN  ODE. 

Auspicious  sprang  the  morning  into  light. 
By  Love  selected  from  the  golden  tide 
Of  Time,  illnstrious  with  poculiar  white. 
And  mended  from  the  blushes  of  the  bride. 

The  Muse  obsenr'd  the  fond  approaching  hoor. 
And  thns  her  Philo's  gentle  ear  addrest: 
*'  Behold,  descending  from  3ron  maiden  tow*r 
The  beauteous  object  of  thy  eyes  and  breast. 

**  Fair  issmng,  down  the  hiU  I  see  her  more. 
Like  the  sweet  mom,  in  dews  and  blushes  gay : 
You,  like  the  bridegroom  Sun,  her  charms  ap» 
And  warm  her  dawning  glories  into  day.    [prove  \ 

**  I  own  the  radiant  magto  of  her  eyes. 
But  more  the  graces  of  her  soul  admire^ 
Those  may  lay  traps  for  lovers,  fops  and  flies. 
But  these  the  husband  and  the  Muse  inspire. 

**  A  husband  is  a  venerable  name ! 
O  happy  state,  when  heart  is  linked  to  heart ! 
Nor  less  the  honour  of  the  wedded-dame: 
3weet  interchange!  which  only  Death  can  part 

"  O  blest  with  geptle  manners,  graceful  ^ase; 
Oay,  yet  not  trifling;  serious,  yet  not  grave ^ 
Skilfiil,  to  charm  the  witi ;  the  wise  to  please; 
Tho*  beauteous,  humble;  and  tho>  tender,  braye, 

**  Riches  and  honours  wait  on  either  name: 
But  they  in  life  are  but  the  last  desert : 
Your  richer  happiness  and  fairer  fome. 
Shall  be  the  good  behaviour  of  the  heart. 

**  When  such  the  wondf  rs  both  of  form  and  mind. 
What  rapture  fancy^d,  reason  will  approve^ 
By  time  your  inclinations  be  refln'd ; 
AJid  youth  be  spent  in  passion;  age  in  love?" 

Thns  fpur  the  Muse.   When  Hymen,  from  the  sky, 
The  lovers  in  the  band  of  Concord  ty'd ; 
The  Virtues  and  the  Graces  too  were  by, 
And  Venus  left  her  cestns  with  the  bride. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  WEARING, 

Tin  FAMOUS  MUSICIAN  AT  OXFORD. 

Po«R  Wearing  to  the  shades  is  gone, 

Like  Orpheus,  by  mishap: 
Not  gone  to  seek  his  wife,  but  gone. 

To  leave  her  io^— «  scrape. 


We  find  the  Sisters  three  are  deaf. 
Since  Wearing  now  is  dead : 


TO  DR.  IINDEN, 

ON  BIS  TRVATIIB  ON  CHALTBBATI  WATBRl. 

With  healing  wings,  intent  on  doing  good. 
An  angel  visited  Bethe8da*s  flood ; 
Suick  as  the  morning  ray,  or  evening  beam. 
Himself  diffusing  through  the  vital  stream : 
The  sick  who  drink,  the  impotent  who  lare. 
Dive  from  diseases  and  deceive  the  grave. 

ThO*  minuses  are  cea^d,  yet  all  confess. 
Your  work,  and  you,  are— only  something  lesiu 
So  much  is  to  your  worth  and  learning  duCi 
Bath  is  Bethesda;  the  ^^ood  angel,  you. 


PARADISE  REGAIN'D.^ 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

Lord  of  himself,  and  sole  of  faumankiiid. 
In  rectitude  of  reason  Adam  shone; 
Till  the  still-voice  infiisM  into  his  mind, 
'*  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

By  God*8  own  band  his  Virgin-Eve  was  tod. 
Now  Paradise  with  fresher  beauties  glows: 
The  conscious  roses  form  a  blushing  bed: 
Consenting  Nature  soothes  them  to  repotft, 

A  single  is  an  inconsistent-life : 
Completely-blest,  O  friend !  to  thee  is  givcci» 
A  sweet,  a  fair,  a  wise,  a  modest  wife. 
The  bloom  of  Innocence,  and  blush  of  He«v*A  \ 

May  Eden-life  in  bright  succession  flow. 
When  all  was  happiness,  for  love  was  alls 
Her  beauties  will  a  Paradise  bestow. 
And  both  your  virtues  guard  you  from  a  £sll« 


CORESUS  AND  CALURHOE. 

A  TALE, 

Veteres  renovamus  amores.        Catulhis. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  tale  is  related  by  Pausanias,  i 
Achaicis,  Graecis,  lib.  7. ;  but  instead  of  givtn 
the  original,  or  the  Latin  version  by  Romulii 
Amasaeus  (both  which  the  learned  reader  ma 
And  in  the  edition  published  by  Joach.  Kahnit 
in  fol.  Lipsie,  1696,  pag.  575),  I  shall  contei 
myself  with  the  translation  of  the  story  inH 
English,  as  it  is  done  from  the  Greek  in  tl 
learned  and  insenious  travels  of  sir  G.  Wbedfli 
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COREBUS  AMD  CALLI&HOE. 


tliii,  attest,  made  the  priest 
na  en  despair  to  the  image  of  Bacchus  for 
aaccoar,  imploring  veogeaoce  from  him.  Bacchus 
made  it  appear  that  he  heard  his  prayers,  by  a 
disease  he  sent  on  the  town;  which  seemed  a 
kind  of  dmaken  madness,  of  which  mad  fit 
people  died  in  abundance.  Whereupon  they  sent 
oqPJitiet  from  Calydon  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  of 
£wlona,  to  know  what  they  should  do  to  be  freed 
mm  that  woeftil  malady.  Answer  was  giTen, 
that  Coresns  must  sacrifice  CaUirhoe,  or  some 
othor  person,  that  would  dedicate  himself  in  her 
atead,  to  appease  the  anger  of  Bacchus.  The 
▼irpn,  when  she  could  no  way  obtain  her  life  of 
her  relations,  was  brought  to  the  altar,  adorned  as 
luctims  uaed  to  be,  to  be  sacrificed  by  her  lover 
Coresus:  whose  wonderftd  love,  even  at  that 
preient,  so  conquered  all  past  thoughts  of  revenge^ 
that  instead  of  her  be  slew  himself:  the  virgin 
also,  relentiog  of  her  cruelty  to  him,  went  and 
slew  herself  at  a  fountain  near  the  town,  from 
thence  called  by  her  name,  CaUirhoe.'* 

Thus  fiir  sir  George  Wheeler.  Seehis  Journey 
into  Greece,  foL  book  iv.  page  891. 

I  shall  only  add  that  the  ancient  customs, 
particidarly  of  the  orgia  or  rites  of  Bacchus,  and 
of  the  sacrifice,  are  alluded  to,  and  car^ly 
4)baerved,  in  the  several  parU  of  this  Kttie  poem. 
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High  in  Achaia,  splendid  from  afar, 
A /City  ffenrishM;  Caljrdon  its  name, 
Wash'dby  Evenas*  chalky  flood ;  the  seat 
Of  Meleager,  from  the  slaughtered  boar 
Glorious.    A  virgin  here,  amazing,  shone, 
Calliriioe  the  hit :  her  father's  boast  I 
For,  ah !  she  never  knew  a  mother's  smile; 
N<"rl«rii*d  what  happiness  from  marriage  springs. 
In  flow'r  of  youth,  and  purer  than  the  snow. 
Which,  with  a  silver  circle,  crown'd  the  head 
Of  the  steep  neighbour  mountain ;  but  averse 
To  Hymen's  rites,  the  lovely  foe  of  man. 
O  why  will  beauty,  cniel  to  itself 
No  less  than  others,  violate  the  laws 
Which  Nature  dicUtes,  and  itself  inspires  I 

A  thousand  lovers  from  th'  Olenian  hill, 
From  rough  Pylenc,  and  from  Pleoron's  tow'rs. 
Their  passion  pleaded:  but  Coresus,  chief. 
The  Calydonian  priest  of  Bacchua,  formed 
By  ypnus*  self  for  love ;  in  beauty's  pride; 
Young,  bounteous,  afiable.     What  tender  arts. 
What  winning  canri»ge,  and  respectful  suit. 
Almost  to  zealous  adomtion  swell'd, 
Did  he  not  practise  ?     But  in  vain.     And  now 
X>rew  near  the  orgial  festival,  and  rites 
Lyaean.    Poor  Coresus,  to  approve 
The  wonders  of  his  love  and  dear  regard. 
By  scorn  unquench'd,  and  growing  by  neglect, 
(In  hopes  to  soften  her,  at  least  adorn) 
Presented  to  this  murdress  of  his  peace 
The  ritual  ornaments,  by  virgins  woni 
Upon  the  solemn  feast.    The  ivy-spear. 
With  winding  green,  and  viuy  foliage  gay, 
Curl'd  by  his  hand:  a  mitre  for  his  head, 
Carioqs  aumail'd  with  imitatinl  grapes. 
Of  blushing  rubies  formed :  the  pall  of  lawn. 
Flowered  with  the  conquests  of  the  purple  fgoA  t 
The  cista,  silver;  and  the  cymbals,  gold : 


And  p'my  torch  (O  were  it  Hymen's!)  ting'd 
With  spicy  gums,  to  feed  the  ready  flame. 

Opcn'd  the  fiestival— Loose  to  the  winds, 
DisheveU'd,  bare,  the  virgins  give  their  necks 
And  wanton  hair.    **  Evce !"  they  mad'ning  cry. 
And  shake  their  torches.    **  Evoe !  lo !"  rends 
The  air,  and  beats  the  echoing  vault  of  Heav'n. 
The  hills,  the  vales  with  lo !  Evce !  ring. 

The  temple  opens  to  the  sacred  throng; 
When  foremost  enters,  as  in  dress  and  charms, 
Callirhoe,  so  in  speed.    Their  lovers  wait. 
With  burning  expectation,  to  enfold 
His  beauteous  mistress  each.    High  on  a  thfooe 
Coresus  blaz'd  in  jewels  and  in  gold. 
More  charming  in  himself.    Suick  with  his  eye 
He  catch'd  Callirhoe,  and,  descending,  clasp'd 
With  esger  transport  her  reluctant  waist 
A  thousand  vows  he  breath'd,  and  melting  things 
He  spoke  and  look'd ;  but  to  the  rocks  and  wind. 
What  could  he  more  ?  Yes  more  he  did :  fbr  what. 
What  cant  a  lover,  like  Coresus,  do  ? 
NeglectfiU  of  his  dignity  he  sunk 
(Still  love  disdains  what  dignity  demands, 
Cer  Jupiter  himself  supreme)  he  sunk. 
And  trembled  at  her  feet,  with  prostrate  zeal. 
As  to  his  God.     He  dy'd  upon  her  hand 
With  sighing  languishment :  he  gaz'd  his  soul 
At  every  ardent  glance  into  her  eyes ; 
Most  eloquently  silent !     O'er  his  cheek 
The  gushing  tears,  in  big,  round  drops,  difRis'd 
The  dews  of  passion,  and  the  brain's  soft  showY, 
Potent  to  warm  the  most  obdurate  breast, 
Tho'  cold  as  marble.    Idle  were  his  tears. 
His  glances,  languishment,  and  prostrate  zeal. 

Disdainful — ^firowning:    "  Hence,"   she  cry'd. 
To  interrupt  my  progress  in  the  rites  [*♦  nor  dare 
With  thy  capricious  rudeness.    Shall  the  priest 
The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  thus  profane, 
in  his  own  temple  too?     And  rather  pay 
To  Venus  his  devotion,  than  his  God  ?" 
Hien,  haughty  as  away  she  tum'd,  he  grasp'd 
Her  knees ;  upon  her  garments  flowing  train 
Shivering  he  hung :  and  with  beseeching  eyes, 
Thuj,  fi^m  the  abundance  of  his  heart,   com* 
plainM: 

"  If  pity  be  no  stranger  to  thy  breast, 
(As  sore  it  should  not  to  a  breast  like  thine. 
Soft  as  the  swanny  down  I)  relenting,  hear; 
In  feelingness  of  spirit,  mildly  lend 
Attention  to  thejanguage  of  my  heart. 
Sick  with  o'er-flowing  tenderness  and  love, 
I  love  thee  with  that  innocence  of  truth, 
Tliat  purity  of  passion  and  desire 
Unutterable,  of  bequeathing  up 
My  heart,  my  life,  my  all  into  thv  hands. 
Into  thy  gentle  custody;-*tfaat  all. 
My  heart,  my  life,  are  bitterness  and  weight 
Of  agony  without  thee.    Since  I  first, 
(By  Bacchus'  self  I  swear)  beheld  that  face, 
Aiid  nameless  magic  of  those  radiant  eyes. 
All  the  foundation  of  my  peace  gave  way : 
While  hopes  and  fears  rose  up  in  bosom-war 
To  desolate  the  quiet  of  my  days. 
Thy  dear  idea  was  my  fhncy's  dream ; 
It  mingled  with  my  blood ;  and  in  my  veins 
Throbb'd,  uudulatinj^,  as  my  life  were  stung^ 
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THOBfPSOM'S  WEMS. 


I  live  but  on  the  though t, of  tbce ;  my  breast  . 
Bleods  in  me,' with  distress  to  see  thee  frown. 

0  smile !  by  thy  dead  mother's  reverend  dust^ 
By  all  thy  bowels  are  most  fond  of,  smile, 
And  chaso  these  heavy  clouds  of  grief  away. 

1  beg  by  Bacchus;  for  his  sake  be  kind.'* 

Here,  interrupted  by  the  swelling  storm 
Of  passion  labouring  in  his  breast,  his  words 
Gave  way  for  sighs  and  tears  to  speak  the  n:st. 
She,  in  contemptuous  derision,  smil'd. 
To  which  her  frowns  were  innocent;  and  thus : 
"  Thy  staggering  PowV,  and  thee  I  scorn  alike; 
Him  I  despise,  for  choosing  thee  his  priest ; 
Thee,  for  thy  arrogance  and  courtship  vile.'' 

Indignant  he,  in  wrathful  mood  (alarm'd 
More  at  his  god  reviPd,  than  scorn  for  him) 
First  casting  on  the  ground  his  mitred-crown, 
Witl^  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  ardent,  pray'd: 

**  Offspring  of  Jove,  Evoe  Lysus,  hear ! 
If  e*er  these  hands  with  ivy  wreaths  thy  brow 
Circled,  and  twining  tendrils  of  the  vine: 
If  e'er  my  grateful  tongue,  big  with  thy  praise, 
Evoe  Lyaeus !  lo  Bacchus !  sung : 
If  e'er  thy  servant  on  thy  altars  poured, 
Copious,  the  purple  wave  of  offer'd  wine. 
And,  busy,  fe^  the  consecrated  fire 
With  fat  df  ass,  or  hog,  or  mountain -goat; 
Devoutly  lavish  in  the  sacrifice : 
Avenge  thy  priest ;  this  cursed  race  destroy : 
Thy'honours  violated  thus,  avow; 
Till  they  confess  this  staggering  pow'r  a  god." 

He  pray'd. — Loud  peals  of  thunder  shook  the 
The  image,  nodding,  his  petition  sealed ;        [fane : 
And  Bacchus  gave  the  Calydonian  race 
To  madness,  and  unutterable  woes. 

The  frantic  crowd,  as  if  with  wine  possest. 
And  the  strong  spirit  of  the  flaming  grape. 
To  and  fro  reel,  and  stagger  to  and  fro. 
In  ditbyrambic  measures,  wild,  convolv'd. 
They  toss  their  cymbah,  and  their  torches  shake. 
Shrieking,  and  tear  their  hair,  and  gasli  their  flesh, 
And  howl,  and  foam,  and  wheel  the  rapid  dance 
In  giddy  maze :  with  fury  then  o'erbom. 
Enthusiastic,  whirling  in  despair, 
JHat,  drop  down  dead !  and  heaps  on  heaps  expire. 

Amaz'd,  confounded  at  tlie  raging  pest. 
The  venerable  fathers,  in  debate. 
To  speed  inquiring  deputies,  resolv'd. 
To  high  Dodona's  grove;  with  vocal  oaks 
Umbrageous,  aged,  vast,  the  struggling  day 
Excluding:  the  prime  oracle  of  Greece! 

Obsequious,  they  haste:  inquire:  return: 


They  said.    Staring  ailiright,  and  dumb  waaze 
The  fiithers  te'itt :  but  chiefs  Aneus,  thee, 
Callirhoe's  oM  miseridile  sire! 
Tenfold  affliction  to  the  grave  weighs  down 
Thy  silver'd  hairs.   But  Fate  and  Heav'n  requite. 

Soon  through  the  city  spread  the  news,  and  sooo 
Wounded  Callirhoe's  ear.    Her  spindle  drops 
Neglected  firom  her  hand.    Prone  on  the  floor. 
She  falls,  she  fiiints;  her  breath,  her  colour  fled  s 
Pale,  cold  and  pale.    Tin,  by  assisting  eare. 
The  fragrant  spirit  hovers  o'er  her  lips. 
And  life  returning  streams  in  rosy  gales; 
Rekindled  only  to  despair.    She  knew 
The  virgins  envy'd ;  and  the  injui'd  youth 
Stung  with  her  scorn,  would  wanton  in  her  wounds. 
Nor  one,  one  ofSer  up  the  willing  breast 
A  victim  for  her  life.    And  now  the  crowd, 
Impatient  of  theur  miseries,  besiege    ^ 
The  marble  portal;  burst  the  bolted  gates; 
Demand  Callirhoe ;  furious  to  obey 
The  oracle,  and  pacify  the  god. 

What  pangs,  unhappy  maid,  thy  bosom  tear. 
Sleepless,  and  sad  ?  relenting  now  too  late. 
Thy  stubborn  cruelty.    Coresus'  charms 
Blaze  on  thy  mind ;  his  unexampled  love. 
His  every  virtue  rising  to  thy  thought. 
Just  in  his  fiiry,  see  the  pointed  steel 
Waves,  circling,  o'er  thy  throbbing  breast:   be 
He  riots  in  thy  blood  with  dire  delight;  [strikes ^ 
Insatiate  !  He  gluts  his  heart  of  rage 
With  thv  warm  gushing  life;  and  death  et^joys. 
Redoubling  wound  on  wound,  and  blow  on  blow. 

Thus  pass'd  her  hours.  And  now  the  dewy  mom 
Tlie  mountains  tipp'd  with  gold,  and  threatened 
Without  the  city  gates,  a  fountain  wells        [day. 
Its  living  waters,  clear  as  shining  glass : 
Haunt  of  the  Nymphs !  A  cypress'  aged  anna 
Threw  round  a  venerable  gloom,  and  seem'd 
Itself  a  grove.     An  altar  on  the  brink 
Convenient  rose :  for  holy  custom  wills 
Each  victim  to  be  sprinkled  with  its  streams. 
New  from  pollution,  worthier  of  the  god. 
Fierce  for  the  sacrifice,  Coresus  here 
Waited;  and,  stimulated  with  revenge. 
He  cursM  and  chid  the  lazy-circling  hours 
Too  slow,  as  if  injurious  to  his  hate. 

But  soon  the  gath'ring  crowd  and  shouts  pro* 
Callirhoe  near.   Her  weeping  damsels  lead  [daim 
The  destin'd  offering,  lovely  in  distress, 
And  sparkling  through  her  tears.  A  myrtle  crown 
With  roses  glowing,  and  selected  green, 
Th'  ambrosial  plenty  of  her  golden  hair 
Entwine:  in  looks,  a  Venus;  and  a  Grace 
In  motion.    Scarce  the  flow'rs  of  sixteen  sprinf^ 
The  fields  had  painted,  since  ^Eneiis  first 
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Bttt  langoSshingly  sweet,  her  ruby  lips 
Soft-op*iiiog,  thus  began :  *<  Father  and  friends, 
Wound  me  not  doubly  with  your  tender  grief : 
I  was  not  bom  alone  for  you.    My  Kfe 
I  giadJy  olfer  for  my  country*8  weal : 
Tis  giory  thus  to  die.    Recehre  my  Mood 
Betr  natire  soil !  O  may  it  health  restore 
And  peace ;  and  Baaehos*  wrath  be  now  appeas'd, 
And  tboo,  Coresus,  whom  1  most  have  wrong'd. 
Look  not  so  fiercely  on  me,  while  the  steal 
Mj  oDce.lov*d  bosom  lances ;  drop  a  tear; 
One  sigh  in  mercy  heaTe,  and  drop  one  tear, 
And  I  wiH  thank  thee  for  thy  blow.    For,  oh !  , 
I  never  hated  thee:  but  f<?male-pride, 
Out  sex's  cnr*e!'  forbade  me  to  comply. 
Too  easy  won ! — Then  pity  me,  Coresus; 
Opity;  and  if  possible,  forgive." 

Heanswer'd  not:  but,  ardent,  snatehM  the  knife. 
And,  running  o*er  her  beauties,  strangely  wiM, 
With  eyes  which  witnessed  huge  dismay  and  k>ve^ 
"  Thus,  tJras  I  satisfy  the  gods !»»  he  cry'd. 
And  bury'd  in  bit  heart,  in  hii  own  heart. 
The  guilty  blade :    Then,  reeling  to  her  arms, 
He  sank,  and  groaning,  **  O  Callirfaoe !"— dy'd. 

Heav'Q  rings  with  shouts,  **  Was  ever  love  like 
this?»» 
Callirhoe  shriekM ;  and  from  the  gaping  wound, 
fioick  as  the  lightnings  wing,  the  reeking  knife 
Wrenched :  in  an  i^ony  of  grief  and  love. 
Her  bosom  piercing,  on  his  bosom  fell, 
And  sighed  upon  his  lipk  her  life  away. 
Their  blood  uniting  in  a  friendly  stream, 
^^'ith  bubbling  purple  stainM  the  silver-flood. 
Which  to  the  fountain  gave  Callirboe*s  name. 


TO  MISS  ADDISON. 

ON  SEEING   MR.  KOWB'S  MOVUMKNT 

IN    WESTMINSTER  ABBEY, 

ERECTED  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  HIS  WIDOW. 

Late  an  applauding  people  rear'd  the  stone 
To  Shakspeare's  honour,  and,  alike,  their  own. 
A  perfect  whole,  where  part  consents  to  part; 
The  wonder  he  of  Nature,  this  of  Art. 
And  now  a  wife  (ye  wits,  no  more  despise 
The  name  of  wife)  bids  Rowe  in  marble  rise. 
Smiling  he  views  her  conjugal  regard ; 
A  nation's  cost  had  been  a  less  reward: 
A  nation's  praise  may  vulgar  spirits  move, 
Rowe  more  deserved  and  gain'd,-P-a  spousal  love, 

O  Italy!  thy  injur'd  marble  keep 
D«ep  in  thy  bowels,  providently  deep. 
When  foob  would  force  it  over  knaves  to  wtep. 
But  when  true  wit  and  merit  claim  a  shrine, 
Pour  forth  thy  stores  and  beggar  every  mine. 
They  claim  fhem  now :  for  Virtue,  Sense,  and  Wit 
Have  long  been  fled,  and  want  thy  succours— yet: 
Thpy  claim  them  now  for  one,*— yes,  one  I  see: — 
Marble  wou^  weep — if  Addison  be  he. 

O  crownM  with  all  the  glories  of  thy  race. 
The  father's  candour,  and  the  mother's  grace ! 
With  Rowe,  Charlotta !  vie,  in  generous  strife, 
And  let  the  daughter  emulate  the  wife. 
Be  justly  pious;  raise  the  honoured  stone, 
And  so-ldeservc  a  Rowe,  or-r-Addiscfn ! 


THE  MILKMAID. 

TwAf  at  the  cool  and  fragrant  hour. 
When  ev'ning  steab  upon  the  sky. 
That  Lucy  sought  a  woodbine-grore. 
And  Colin  taught  the  grove  to  sigh ; 
The  sweetest  damsel  she,  on  all  the  plains; 
The  softest  lover  be,  of  all  the  swains. 

He  took  her  by  the  lily-hand. 

Which  oft  had  made  the  milk  look  pale; 

Her  cheeks  with  modest  roses  glow'd. 

As  thus  he  breath'd  his  tender  tale: 

The  list'ning  streams  awhile  forgot  to  flow. 

The  doves  to  murmur,  and  the  breeze  to  blow. 

"  O  smile  my  love !  thy  dimply  smites 

Shall  lengthen  on  the  setting  ray: 

Thus  let  us  melt  the  hours  in  bliss. 

Thus  sweetly  languish  life  away : 

Thus  sigh  our  souls  into  each  other's  breast. 

As  true  as  turtles,  and  as  turtles  blest!    • 

**  So  may  thy  cows  for  ever  crown 

With  floods  of  milk  thy  briming  pail; 

So  may  thy  cheese  all  cheese  surpass. 

So  may  thy  butter  never  fail : 

So  may  each  village  round  this  truth  declaim. 

That  Lucy  is  the  feirest  of  the  fair. 

*'  Thy  lips  with  streams  of  honey  flow. 

And  pouting  swell  with  healing  dews; 

More  swect«  are  blended  in  thy  breath. 

Than  all  thy  fathers  fields  diffuse: 

Tho*  thousand  flow'rs  adorn  each  blowing  field, 

Thy  lovely  cheeks  more  blooming  beauties  yield. 

"  Too  long  my  erring  eyes  had  rov'd 
On  city-dames  in  scarlet  drest ; 
And  scorn'd  the  charm  fol  village-nutid. 
With  innocence  and  grogram  blest: 
Since  Lucy's  native  graces  fill'd  my  sight. 
The  painted  city-dames  no  more  delight. 

"  The  speaking  purple,  when  you  blush. 
Out-glows  the  scarlet's  deepest  dye; 
No  diamonds  tremble  on  thy  hair. 
But  brighter  sparkle  in  thy  eye. 
Trust  me  the  smiling  apples  of  thy  eyes, 
Are  tempting  as  were  those  in  Paradise. 

"  The  tuneful  linnet's  warbling  notes. 

Are  grateful  to  the  shepherd-swaih ; 

To  drooping  plants,  anid  thirsty  fields 

The  silver  drops  of  kindly  rain ; 

To  blossoms,  dews,  as  blossoms  to  the  bee; 

And  thou,  my  Lucy !  only  art  to  me. 

**  But  mark,  my  love !  yon  western-clouds ; 
With  liquid  gold  they  seem  to  bum: 
The  Ev'ning  Star  will  soon  appear, 
And  overflow  his  silver  urn. 
Soft  stillness  now,  and  falling  dews  invite 
To  taste  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night, 

"  Yet  ere  we  part,  one  boon  I  crave. 

One  tender  boon !  nor  this  deny : 

O  promise  that  you  still  will  love, 

O  promise  this!  or  else  I  die : 

Death  else  my  only  remedy  must  prove  f 

rU  cease  to  live,  whene'er  you  cease  to  love,» 
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She  sigh'dy  and  blnsh'd  a  sweet  consent; 

Joyous  he  thank'd  her  on  bis  knee. 

And  warmly  pressed  her  virgin-Up<— 

Was  ever  youth  so  bless'd  as  he  !— 

The  Moon,  to  light  the  lovers  homeward,  rose. 

And  Philomela  lulPd  them  to  repose. 


THE  COmUEST. 

When  Phoebus  heard  lanthe  sing 
And  sweetly  bid  the  groves  rejoice, 
Jefdous  be  smote  the  trembling  string. 
Despairing,  quite,  to  match  her  voice. 

Smiling,  her  harpsicord  she  strung ; 
As  soon  as  she  begpan  to  play. 
Away  his  harp  poor  Phoebus  flung; ' 
|t  was  no  time  for  him  to  stay. 

Yet  hold ;  before  your  godship  go 
The  fiiir  shaiU  gain  another  prize ; 
Yeur  voice  and  lyre's  outdone,  you  know  ; 
Nor  less  thy  sunshine  by  her  eyes. 


THE   BEE, 

Leatb  wanton  Bee,  those  blossoms  leave. 

Thou  buzzing  harbinger  of  Spring, 

To  Stella  fly,  and  sweeter  spoils 

Shall  load  thy  thigh,  and  gild  thy  wing. 

Her  cheeks,  her  lips  with  roses  swell. 
Not  Paphian  roses  deeper  glow; 
And  lilies  o'er  her  bosom  spread 
Their  spotless  sweets,  and  balmy  snow. 

Then,  grateful  for  the  sacred  dews. 
Invite  her,  humming  round,  to  rest; 
Soft  dreams  may  tune  her  soul  to  love, 
Tho*  coldness  arm  her  waking  breast. 

But  if  she  still  obdurate  prove, 
O  shoot  thy  sting, — ^The  little  smart 
May  teach  her  then  to  pity  me 
Transfixed  with  Love's  and  Beauty's  dar^ 

Ah  no,  foibear,  to  sting  forbear; 
Oo,  fly  unto  thy  hive  again, 
Much  rather  let  me  die  for  her. 
Than  she  endure  the  least  of  pain. 

Go,  fly  unto  thy  hive  again. 
With  more  than  Hybla-honey  blest : 
For  Pope's  sweet  lips  prepare  the  dew, 
Or  else  for  Love  a  nectar-foast 


THE  MORNING  LARK: 


While  the  bloom  of  orient  light 
Gilds  thee  in  thy  tuneful  flight. 
May  the  Day-spring  from  on  higlH 
Seen  by  Faith's  religious  eye. 
Cheer  me  with  his  vital  ray. 
Promise  of  eternal  day  1 


ANNA  MARIA  W**DF**KD^f 

*'  Go,  Anna !"  Nature  said,  *'  to  Oxford  go  i 
(Anna!  the  foirest  form  and  mind  below. 
Blest  with  each  gift  of  Nature  and  of  Art 
To  charm  the  reason  or  to  fix  the  heart.) 
Go  with  a  sprightly  wit  and  easy  mien. 
To  prove  the  Graces  four,  the  Muses  ten, 
1  see  the  wits  adore,  the  wise  approve, 
Ev'n  fops  themsdves  have  almost  sense  to  love^ 
When  poets  would  describe  a  lip  or  eye. 
They'll  look  on  thee  and  lay  their  Ovidt  hf^ 
I  see  a  lovesick  youth,  with  passion  fir'd. 
Hang  on  thy  charms,  and  gaze  to  be  ittspir*d. 
With  asking  eyes  explain  his  silent  woes. 
Glow  ais  he  looks,  yet  tremble  as  he  glows : 
Then  drunk  with  beauty,  with  a  warmer  ra^. 
Pour  thy  soft  graces  through  the  tragic-page. 
He  sighs;— he  bleeds; — to  twilight  shades  he 

flies: 
Shakspeare  he  drops,  and  wtth  his  Otway  dies. 
This  pomp  of  charms  you  owe  to  me  alone. 
The  charms  which  scarce  six  thousand  years  have 
That  &ce  illumin'd  softly  by  the  mind,   [known. 
That  body,  almost  to  a  soul  lefin'd; 
That  sweetness,  only  to  an  angel  givHi ; 
That  blush  of  innocence,  and  smile  of  Heav'n ! 
I  bade  thy  cheeks  with  morning-purple  glow; 
1  bade  thy  lips  with  nectar-spirit  flow; 
I  bade  the  disitaiond  point  thy  azure  eyes, 
Tum*d  the  fine  waist,  and  taught  the  breast  to  rise. 
Whether  thy  silver  tides  of  music  roll. 
Or  pencil  on  the  canvass  strikes  a  soul. 
Or  curious  needle  pricks  a  band  or  heart. 
At  once  a  needle,  and  at  once  a  dart ! 
All  own  that  nature  is  alone  thy  art. 
Why  thus  I  form'd  thy  body  and  thy  mind 
With  sumless  graces,  prodigally  kind. 
The  reason  wa8,-^nt  you  in  time  will  know  it;-«« 
One  .is,  but  that's  the  least — to  make  a  poet." 


MINERVA  MISTAKEN, 

Minerva  last  week  (pray  let  no  body  doubt  it) 
Went  an  airing  from  Oxford,  six  miles,  or  about  it: 
When  she  spy'd  a  young  virgin  so  blooming  and 

fair,  [there  ? 

That,  "  O  Venus,"  she  cry'd,  "  is  your  ladyship 
Pray  is  not  that  Oxford?  and  hitely  you  swore 
Neither  you,  nor  one  like  yon,  should  trouble  us 

more.  Uy*d  ?♦» 
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THB  MAQL 

A   tACRBD   BCLOGUK. 

l^o  nore  m  beauty**  praise  my  Dombers  more, 
Mor  flMit  awmy  in  dying  ftUlt  of  lore : 
A  child  OQ  Eaith,  jtt  HemTVt  etenml  king. 
The  iDuiger>d  God,  the  Virgiii*i  Son  1  sing,  [ilow, 
Tbon  FoimUin-Ooody  with  light  my  toul  o'er- 
With  haltov^  ankmr  bid  my  botom  ^ow ! 
7ir*d  at  the  imnnifle  of  thy  dawning  ray. 
The  eastern  sages  foond  celestial  day. 

Drawn  by  a  leading  flame,  with  sweet  sniprise. 
The  Intot  Deity  salntes  their  eyes. 
The  Hdr-elect  ii  Lore  his  mother  prest, 
SmiI'd  in  her  arms,  and  wanton'd  on  her  breast. 
No  jewels  sparkle  here,  nor  India's  stores 
The  portato  brighten  or  emblaze  the  doors. 
Hot  yonng-ey^  seraphims  aronnd  him  glow, 
And  Mercy  spreads  her  many-eolour*d  bow! 
Her  bow,  eompos'd  of  new-created  light. 
How  sweetly  lambent  and  how  softly  bright! 
The  sacred  circle  of  embodied  rays 
The  cradle  crowns,  and  round  his  temples  plays. 
So  shines  the  rainbow  roimd  th*  eternal  throne 
To  shade  the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  One. 
By  turns  the  ruby  bleeds  a  beam,  by  turns. 
Smiles  the  green  em'rald,  and  the  top^z  burns : 
The  various  opal  mingles  erery  ray, 
Fades  into  fisratness,  deepens  into  day : 
Promiscuous  histre  kindles  half  the  skies. 
Too  slippery  bright  for  keen  seraphic  eyes. 
Hie  venersble  three,  low-bending  down, 
Extend  their  offerings  and  the  Godhead  own* 

MAO.  I. 

From  eastern  realms,  whem  (M  the  inftnt 
sight 
brings  into  day  and  streaks  the  fading  night. 
To  thee  we  bend,  before  the  morning  rise ; 
A  purer  morning  trembles  from  thy  eyes, 

MAQ.  II. 
In  Tain  th^  Sun  with  light  his  orb  arrays, 
Our  sense  to  dszzle,  and  as  God  to  blaze  | 
Through  bis  transparent  fallacy  we  see> 
Aad  own  the  Sun  is  but  a  star  to  thee. 

MAO.  III. 

Thou  spotless  Essence  of  primeral  Light, 
T)iy  Tassals  own,  and  wash  thy  Ethiops  white. 
Thy  cloud  of  sable  witnesses  adorn 
With  the  first  roses  of  thy  uniling  mom, 

MAO.  I. 

By  bards  foretold  the  ripen'd  years  are  come, 
0<ids  fall  to  dust  and  oracles  are  dumb. 
Old  Ocean  murmurs  from  his  ouzy  bed, 
**  A  maid  has  bom  a  son,  and  Pan  is  dead. 

IfAO.U. 

The  Nymphs,  their  flow»rrinwoven  tresses  tom, 
O'er  fountains  weep,  in  twilight  thickets  mourn, 
long,  hoUow  groans,  deep  sobs,  tl^ick  scr^^hes 
Each  dreary  valley  and  each  shaded  hilL         [fill 

MAO.  III. 

Ko  more  shall  Mempbian  timbrels  wake  the  mom» 
^  imre  shall  Hanunon  Hft  his  gilded  horn* 


From  hence  in  vain  Aall  Belzebnb  rebeL 
Anubis  howls,  aad  Moloch  sinks  to  HelU 


Here  lows  a  bull;  a  golden  gleam  adoma 
The  circling  honours  of  his  beamy  horns. 
He  safely  lows,  nor  fears  the  holy  knife. 
No  sacrifice  fhim  hence  shall  drink  his  life. 

MAG.  II. 

Ye  gardens,  blush  with  nerer-frding  fiow'rSy 
For  ever  smile,  ye  meads,  and  blow,  ye  bow'rt : 
Bleat,  all  ye  hills,  be  whiten'd,  all  ye  plains; 
O  £aith,  r^oice !  th'  Eternal  Shepherd  reigns* 

MAO.  IIL 

Ye  lilies,  dip  your  leaves  in  fhlling  snow. 
Ye  roses,  with  the  eastem-scariet  glow. 
To  crown  the  Ood:  3r«  angels,  haste  to  pour 
Your  rain  of  nectar,  and  your  starry  show*r. 

MAO.  I.    QffmgokL 
Tlie  ore  of  India  ripens  into  gold,^ 
To  gild  thy  courts,  thy  temple  to  inlbU* 
Accept  thy  emblematic  gift;  again 
Satumian  years  revolve  a  golden  reign! 

MAO.  II.    OffwhfrwMmonm. 
For  thee  Arabia's  happy  fbresU  rise. 
And  clouds  of  odours  sweetly  stain  the  skies. 
While  fragrant  wreaths  of  smoking  incense  roll^ 
Receive  our  pray*rs,  the  incense  of  the  soul ! 

MAG.  III.     Qffert  mfrrk 
The  weeping  myrrh  with  balmy  sorrow  flows. 
Thy  cup  to  sweeten  and  to  sooth  thy  woes : 
So  prophets  sing;  for  (human  fuid  divine) 
The  man  was  bom  to  grieve,  the  Ood  to  shine. 


Smile,  sacred  Infhnt,  smfle :  thy  rosy  breast 
Excels  the  odours  of  the  spicy  East ; 
The  bumish*d  gold  is  dross  before  thy  eye. 
Thou  God  of  Sweetness,  God  of  Purity  I 

MAG.  u. 
Ye  planets,  unregarded  walk  the  dcies. 
Your  glories  lessen  as  his  glories  rise : 
His  radiant  word  with  gold  the  Sun  atttroSy 
The  Moon  illumes,  and  lights  the  starry  fires. 

MAO.  lU. 
Hail,  Lord  of  Nature,  hail !  To  thee  b^ng 
My  song,  my  life,— I  give  my  life,  my  soog: 
Walk  in  thy  light,  adore  thy  day  alone. 
Confess  thy  love,  and  pour  out  all  my  own. 


OiV  MR.  P0PE?8  WORKS. 

WRITTBII  ICON  AFTBR  HU  DBATB. 

Man  not  alone  hath  end :  in  measured  time, 
(So  Heav'n  has  wilPd)  together  with  their  snows 
The  everlasting  hills  shall  melt  away: 
This  solid  globe  dissolve  as  ductile  wax 
Before  the  breath  of  Vuloan;  like  a  scroll 
Shrivel  th'  unfolded  curtains  of  the  sky  ^ 
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Tby  planets,  Newton,  tumble  from  their  tpberety 
That  lead  harmonioatf  on  their  mystic  roanids: 
The  Moon  be  perish'd  from  her  bloody  orb; 
The  Sun  himself,  in  liquid  rain,  rush 
And  deluge  with  destroying  flames  the  globe- 
Peace  then,  my  soul,  nor  grieve  that  Pope  is  dead. 

If  ere  the  tuneful  spirit,  sweetly  strong. 
Spontaneous  numbers,  teeming  in  my  breast. 
Enkindle;  O,  at  that  exalting  name. 
Be  favourable,  be  propitious  now. 
While,  in  the  gratitude  of  praise,  I  sing 
The  works  and  wonders  of  this  man  divine. 

I  tremble  while  1  write. — His  lisping  muse 
Surmounts  the  loftiest  efforts  of  my  age. 
What  wonder?  when  an  infant,  he  apply'd 
The  loud  Papinian '  trumpet  to  his  lips, 
Fir*d  by  a  sacred  fury,  and  inspired 
With  all  the  god,  in  sounding  numbers  sung 
•*  Fraternal  rage,  and  guilty  Thebes'  alarms.  ** 

Sure  at  bis  birth  (things  not  unknown  of  old) 
The  Qraces  round  his  cradle  wove  the  dance. 
And  led  the  maze  of  harmony :  the  Nine, 
Prophetic  of  his  future  honours,  pour*d 
Plenteous,  upon  his  lips  Castalian  dews; 
And  attic  bees  their  golden  store  disUlPd. 
The  soul  of  Homer,  sliding  from  its  star. 
Where,  radiant,  over  the  poetic  world 
It  rules  and  sheds  its  influence,  for  joy 
Shouted,  and  bless'd  the  birth :  the  sacred  choir 
Of  poets,  bom  in  elder,  better  times, 
Enraptur'd,  catchM  the  devating  sound, 
A  nd  roU'd  the  gladding  news  from  sphere  to  qthere. 


Just,  as  the  Stagjrrite;  as  Horace,  firee; 
As  Fabian,  clear;  aod  aa  Petronius'  gay* 

But  whence  those  peals  of  laughter  shake  ihe 
Of  decent  mirth*?    Am  I  in  Fairy«land?    [side^ 
Young,  evanescent  forms,  before  my  eyes. 
Or  skim,  or  seem  to  skim;  thin  essences 
Of  fluid  light;  ZiIphs,Zi]phids,  Elves,  and  Gnomes^ 
Genii  of  Rosicruce,  and  ladies'  gods  !•— 
And,  lo,  in  shining  trails,  Belinda's  hair. 
Bespangling  with  dishevell'd  beams  the  skies. 
Flames  o'er  the  night    Behind,  a  Satyr  grina 
And,  jocund  holds  a  glass,  reflebting,  foir, 
Ho^ps,  crosses,  mattadores;  beaux,  shocks,  and 
Promiscuously  whimsical  and  gay.  [bellea, 

Tassoni,  hiding  his  diminish'd  heid,  [skulks. 

Droops  o'er  the  laughing  page;  while  Boileao 
With  blushes  cover'd,  low  beneath  the  desk. 

More  monmfol  scenes  invited   The  milky  veia 
Of  amorous  grief  devolves  its  placid  wave 
Soft-streaming  o'er  the  soul,  in  weeping  woe 
And  tenderness  of  anguish.    While  we  read 
Th'  infectious  page,  we  sicken  into  love. 
And  languish  with  involuntary  fires. 
The  Zephyr,  panting  on  the  silken  buds 
Of  breathing  violets;  the  virgin's  sigh. 
Rosy  with  youth,  are  turbulent  and  rude. 
To  Sappho's  plaint,  and  Eloisa^s  moan. 


O  listen  to  Alexis"  tender  plaint! 
How  gently  rural !  without  coarseness,  plain; 
How  simple  in  his  elegance  of  grief! 
A  shepherd,  but  no  clown.     His  every  lay 
Sweet  as  the  early  pipe  along  the  dale, 
When  hawthorns  bud-,  or  on  the  thymy  brow 
When  all  the  mountains  bleat,  and  valleys  sing. 
Soft  as  the  nightingale's  harmonious  woe. 
In  dewy  even-tide,  when  cowslips  drop 
Their  sleepy  heads,  and  languish  in  the  breeze. 

Imperial  Windsor^ !  on  tby  brow  august, 
Superi)ly  gay,  exalt  thy  tow'ry  head; 
(Much  prouder  of  his  verse  than  of  thy  stars) 
And  bid  thy  forests  dance,  and,  nodding,  wave 
A  verdant  testimony  of  thy  joy: 
A  native  Orpheus  warbling  in  thy  shades. 

Next,  in  the  critic-chair  *  survey  him  thron'd, 
Imperial  in  his  art,  preacribing  laws 
Clear  from  the  knitted  brow,  and  squinted  sneer: 
Leam*d,  without  pedantry;  correctly  bold. 
And  regularly  easy.     Gentle,  now. 
As  rising  incense,  or  descending  dews, 
The  variegated  echo  of  his  theme: 


Heav'ns  what  a  flood  of  empyr&d  day 
My  aching  eyes  involves !  A  Temple''  soars, 
iJlising  like  exhalations,  on  a  mount. 
And,  wide,  its  adamantine  valves  expands. 
Three  monumental  cohmins,  bright  in  air. 
Of  figur'd  gold,  the  centre  of  the  quire 
With  lustre  fill.    Pope  on  the  midmost  shinea 
Betwixt  his  Homer  slimI  bis  Horace  plac'd, 
Superior  by  the  hand  of  Justice.    Fame, 
With  all  her  mouths  th>  eternal  trumpet  swdls. 
Exulting  at  his  name;  and,  grateful,  pours 
The  lofty  notes  of  never-dying  praise, 
Triumphant,  floating  on  the  wings  of  wind. 
Sweet  o'er  the  world:  th'  ambrosial  spirit  flies 
Diffusive,  in  its  progress  wid'ning  still, 
"  Dear  to  the  Earth,  and  gratefnl  to  the  sky." 
Fame  owes  him  more  than  e'er  she  can  repay: 
She  owes  her  very  temple  to  his  bands; 
Like  Ilium  built;  by  hands  no  less  divine! 

Attention,  rouse  thyself!  the  master's  hand, 
(The  master  of  our  souls!)  has  chang'd  the  key^ 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  battle  roar 
Tumultuous*.     Homer,  Homer  is  our  own! 
And  Grecian  heroes  6ame  in  British  lines. 
What  pomp  of  words !  what  nameless  energy 
Kindles  the  verse;  invigours  every  line; 
Astonishes,  and  overwhelms  the  soul 
In  transport  tost !  when  fierce  Achilles  raves. 
And  flashes,  like  a  comet,  o'er  the  field. 
To  wither  armies  with  his  martial  frown; 
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» 


Deflcripiion  nerer  mold  to  weQ  deceive: 
TU  real!  Troy  is  here,  or  I  at  Troy 
Eqjoy  the  war/    My  spirits,  aU  on  fire« 
With  Diiextiiigui3faM  violence  are  borne 
Abore  the  world,  and  mioffe  with  the  gods. 
Olympus  rings  with  arms !  the  firmament. 
Beneath  the  Ughtuing  of  Minerva's  shield, 
Boras  to  the  centre:  rock  the  tow*rs  of  Heav»n. 
All  Natore  trembles !  save  the  throne  of  Jove ! — 
Have  mercy.  Pope,  and  kill  me  not  with  joy : 
'T  is  tenfold  ragpe,  an  agony  of  blia ! 
Be  less^  god,  nor  force  me  to  adore. 

To  root  excess^  from  the  haman-breast. 
Behold  a  beauteous  pile  of  Ethics  risef ; 
Sense,  the  foundation ^  harmony,  the  walls; 
(Tbe  Doric  grave,  and  gay  Corinthian  join'd) 
Where  Socrates  and  Horace  jointly  reign. 
Best  of  philosophers;  of  poets  too 
Tbe  best!  He  teaches  thee  thyself  to  know: 
That  virtue  is  tbe  noblest  gift  of  Heav'n : 
"  And  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 
O  hearken  to  the  moralist  polite ! 
Enter  bis  school  of  truth;  where  Plato's  self 
Might  preach;  and  Tully  deign  to  lend  an  ear. 

Last  see  him  waging  with  the  fools  of  ihyme 
A  wanton,  harmless  war^^.     Dunce  after  dunce, 
Beaox,  doctors,  templars,  courtiers,  sophs  and  cits, 
Condonn'd  to  suffer  life.    The  motley  crew. 
Emerging  firom  Oblivion's  muddy  pool. 
Give  tbe  round  foce  to  view,  and  shameless  front 
Proudly  expose;  till  Laughter  have  her  fill. 

Bom  to  improve  the  age,  and  cheat  mankind 
Into  the  road  of  Honour! — Vice  again 
Tbe  gilded  chariot  drives :-«-for  he  is  deadl 

I  saw  the  sable  barge,  along  his  Thames, 
In  slow  solemnity  beating  the  tide, 
Convey  his  sacred  dust! — Its  swans  expir'd. 
Withered  in  Twit'nam  bow'rs  the  laurel-bough; 
Silent  the  Muses  broke  their  idle  lyres: 
Th*  attendant  Graces  check'd  tbe  sprightly  dance. 
Their  arms  unlocked,  and  catch'd  the  starting  tear. 
And  Virtue  for  her  lost  defender  mourn'd ! 


EPITAPH  ON  MY  FATHER'. 


PAAISH  CHURCH  OF  BROUGH,  WESTMORELAND. 

I^R  to  the  wise  and  good  by  all  approv'd, 

Tbe  joy  of  Virtue,  and  Heaven's  well-belov'd! 

His  hh  inspir'd  with  every  better  art, 

A  learned  head,  clear  soul,  and  honest  heart. 

Each  science  chose  his  breast  her  favourite  ^cat, 

Each  language,  but  the  language  of  deceit. 

Severe  his  virtues,  yet  bis  manners  kind, 

A  Duuily  form,  and  a  seraphic 'mind. 

So  long  he  walJk'd  in  Virtue's  even  road. 

In  bun  at  length,  'twas  natural  to  do  good. 

•  Ethic  Epistles.        '^  Dunciad. 

*  Francis  Thompson,  B.  D.  senior  fHlow  of 
Sueen's  College,  Oxford,  and  vicar'  of  Brough 
tbirty-two  years.  He  departed  this  life  Aug.  SI, 
1135,  aged  •lO, 


Like  Eden*,  his  old  age  (a  sabbatk  test!) 

Flow'd  without  noise,  yet  aU  around  him  blest! 

His  patron,  Jesus!  with  no  titles  grac'd« 

But  that  best  title;  a  good  parish  priest. 

Peace  with  his  ashes  dwelL    And,  mortols,  know. 

The  saint's  above ;  the  dust  alone  below. 

Tbe  wise  and  good  shall  pay  their  tribute  here, 

Tbe  modest  tribute  of  one  thought  and  tear; 

Then  pensive  sigh,  and  say,  "  To  me  be  given  . 

By  Uving  thus  on  Earllk,  to  reign  in  Heaven.** 


EPITAPH  ON  MY  MOTHER'. 

IN  THE 
PARISH  CHURCH  OF  BROUGH,  WESTMORSLAIIB. 

Herb  rests  a  pattern  of  the  female  life. 
The  woman,  friend,  the  mother,  and  the  wife.- 
A  woman  form'd  by  Nature,  more  than  art. 
With  smiling  ease  to  gain  upon  the  heart. 
A  friend  as  true  as  guardian-angels  are. 
Kindness  her  law,  humanity  her  care. 
A  mother  sweetly  tender,  justly  dear. 
Oh !  never  to  be  nam'd  without  a  tear. 
A  wife  of  every  social  charm  possest, 
Blessing  her  husbands* — in  her  husbands  blest. 
Love  in  her  heart,  compassion  in  her  eye. 
Her  thoughts  as  humble,  as  her  virtues  high. 
Her  knowledge  useful,  nor  too  high,  nor  low. 
To  serve  her  Maker,  and  herself  to  know. 
Bom  to  relieve  the  poor,  the  rich  to  please, 
To  live  with  honour,  and  to  die  in  peace. 
So  foil  her  hope,  her  wishes  so  resigned, 
Her  life  so  blameless,  so  unstain'd  her  mind, 
Heay'n  smil'd  to  see,  and  gave  the  gracious  nod. 
Nor  longer  wou'd  detain  her  from  l)er  God. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 
Ye  sacred  tomes,  be  my  unerring  guide, 
Dove-hearted  saints,  and  prophets  eagle-ey'd ! 
I  scorn  the  moral-fop,  and  ethic-sage. 
But  drink  in  truth  from  your  iliumin'd  page: 
Like  Moses-bush  each  leaf  divinely  bright, 
Where  God  invests  himself  in  milder  light! 
Taught  by  your  doctrines  we  devoutly  rise. 
Faith  points  the  way,  and  Hope  unbars  the  skias. 
You  tune  our  paAsions,  teach  tliem  how  to  roll, 
And  sink  the  body  but  to  raise  the  soul; 
To  raise  it,  bear  it  to  mysterious  day. 
Nor  want  an  angel  to  direct  the  way ! 


oil  A  PRESEHT  OP 

THREE  ROSES  FROM  lANTHE. 

Three  roses  to  her  humble  slave 
The  mistress  of  the  Graces  gave: 

2  The  river  Eden  nuis  near  Biou?h. 

»  She  departed  this  life  October  35,  1*737, 
aged  65. 

'  Her  former  husband  was  Jos.  Fisher,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  2ueen^s  College^ Oxford,  vicar  of  Brough 
and  arch-deacon  of  Carliislcj  by  whom  she  had 
no  children. 
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Three  roses  of  an  eastern  hue, 
Sweet-twelliog  with  ambrosial  dew. 
How  each,  with  glowing  pride,  displays 
The  riches  of  its  <:ircling  rays! 
How  ail,  in  sweet  abundance,  shed 
Perfumes,  that  might  revive  the  dead! 
"  Now  tell  me,  feir  one,  if  you  know. 
Whence  these  balmy  spirits  flow  ? 
Whence  springs  this  modest  blush  of  light 
Which  charms  at  once  and  pains  the  sight?'' 

The  fair  one  knew,  but  wou'd  not  say. 
So  blushed  and  smiling  went  her  way. 
Impatient,  next  the  Muse  I  call ; 
She  comes,  and  thus  would  answer  all. 

"  Fool,"  (and  I  sure  deserv'd  the  name) 
**  Mark  well  the  beauties  of  the  dame. 
And  can  you  wonder  why  so  fiur. 
And  why  so  sweet  the  roses  are? 
Her  cheek  with  living  purple  glows 
Which  blushed  its  rays  on  every  rose; 
Her  breath  exhal'd  a  sweeter  smell 
Than  fVagraqt  fields  of  asphodel; 
The  sparkling  spirit  in  her  eyes 
A  kindlier  influence  supplies 
Than  genial  suns  and  summer  skies. 
Now  can  you  wonder  why  so  ftur» 
And  why  so  sweet  the  roses  are?"* 
"  Hold,  tuneful  trifler,**  I  reply»d, 
"  The  beauteous  cause  1  now  descry'd. 
Hold,  talk  no  more  of  summer  skies. 
Of  genial  suns  and — splendid  lies; 
Of  fragrant  fields  of  asphodel. 
And  brightest  rays  and  sweetest  smell; 
Whatever  poetry  can  paint. 
Or  Muse  can  utter — all  is  faint: 
Two  words  had  better  all  exprest; — 
•  She  took  the  roses  from — her  breast.' " 


CUPID  MISTAKEN. 

Vbnus  whipt  Cupid  t'  other  day, 
For  having  lost  his  bow  and  quiver: 

For  he  had  giv'n  them  both  away 
To  Stella,  queen  of  Isis  river. 

**  Mamma  I  you  wrong  me  while  you  strike," 
Cry'd  weeping  Cupid,  "  for  1  vow, 

Stella  and  yon  are  so  alike, 

1  thought  that  1  had  lent  them  you." 


tttoMPsON's  wm&. 


CUPID  IN  LOVE; 

OR  8TBLLA  AND  TH«  WASP. 
ANACREONTIC. 


In  revenge  he  dedt  the  Uoir 
On  her  favourite  below; 
In  revenge  of  smiling  eyes, 
Sweetest  emblems  of  the  skies! 
"  O  my  finger!"  Stella  cry'd: 
Would  for  SteUa  I  had  dy'd ! 
"  O  my  finger!"  thrice  she  cry'd. 
Thrice  for  Stella  I'd  have  dy'd ! 
Stella!  fiEiirest  of  the  &ir, 
Stella,  Venus*  dearest  care! 
Venus,  red'ning  dropp'd  a  tear: 
— "  Here,  you  sirrah,  Cupid,  here! 
Dare  you  torture  like  a  foe, 
Stella,  my  bdov'd  below  ? 
Curst  revenge  on  smiling  eyes, 
Sweetest  emblems  of  the  skies !" 
Cupid,  smit  with  Stella's  eye, 
Answer'd  Venus  with  a  sigh, 
**  Rather,  mamma,  pity  me; 
I  am  wounded  more  than  she.** 


ON 

WRITING  LAURA'S  NAME  IN  TEE  SNOW. 

TRIR8I8  AND  DAOf  ON. 
THIR8I8. 

Why,  Damon,  write  you  Laura's  name 
In  snowy  letters?  prithee,  say: 
Was  it  her  coldness  tp  express. 
Or  show  thy  love  would  melt  away  ? 
Or,  rather,  was  it  this?  Because 
When  she  is  nam'd  you  bum  and  glow. 
Therefore  in  hopes  to  cool  your  breast 
You  writ  the  charmer's  name  in  snow? 

DAMON. 
Thirsis,  since  ink  would  blot  her  charmsb 
In  snow  I  chose  her  name  to  write ; 
Since  only  snow  like  her  is  pure. 
Is  soft  alone,  alone  u  white. 
Perhaps  the  air  her  name  may  freexe. 
And  every  letter  grow  a  gem ; 
Pit  characters  to  blaze  her  charms. 
And  owe  their  rays  to  Stella's  name. 
A  monarch  for  the  precious  name 
Might  then  with  half  his  kingdom  part. 
Despise  the  jewels  on  his  crown, 
To  wear  my  Laura  near  his  heart. 
TUIR8I8. 

In  vain.     Behold  the  noontide  Sun 
Dissolves  it  with  his  amorous  flame  ^— 
The  liquid  syllables  are  lost: 
Nowy  Damon,  where  is  Laura's  name? 

DAMON. 

Too  true:  yet  tho'  her  name  dissolves;^ 
The  shining  drops  shall  not  be  lost: 
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THE  WEDDING  MQBV. 


That  lore  in  tngedies  has  nought  to  do: 
Ladies,  if  to,  what  would  they  make  of  you  ? 
Why,  makf  you  useless,  nameless,  hannless  things : 
How  fiilse  their  doctrine,  I  appeal  to-— kings ; 
Appeal  to  Afric,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome: 
Aod,  faith,  we  need  not  go— so  far  f^om  home. 
For  HI  the  lorer  bums  and  bleeds  and  dies, 
1  6acy  we  have  comets  in  our  eyes; 
Aad  they,  you  know,  are— signs  of  tragedies. 
Thaaks  to  my  stars,  or,  rather,  to  my  lace, 
SeBpronins  perished  for  that  very  case.        [der*, 
Tbe  boi8t*roos  wretch  bawl'd  out  for  peals  of  thun- 
Because  he  could  not  force  me— to  come  under, 
laid!  how  I  tremble  at  the  narrow  scape; 
Which  of  you  would  not— tremble— at  a  rape? 
Howe'er  that  be,  this  ploy  will  plainly  prove. 
That  hberty  is  not  so  sweet  as  love. 
Think,  ladMs,  think  what  fiucies  fill'd  my  head. 
To  find  the  living  Juba  for  the  dead ! 
Tbo*  much  he  sufier'd  on  my  father's  side, 
I'U  make  him  cry,  ere  k>ng,  "  I'm  satisfied!" 
For  I  shall  prove  a  mighty — loving  bride. 
But  now,  to  make  an  end  of  female  speeches, 
I'll  quit  my  petticoaU  to— wear  the  breeches. 

iRmu  mtt  mdtonm  mmhii  nighi  gomm. 
We  have  diang'd  the  scene:  for  gravity  becoJoMs 
A  tnigedy,  as  hearses  sable  plumes. 
His  eoonti7*s  fifither  3rou  have  seen,  to-night. 
Unfortunately  great,  and  sternly  right 
Fab  libefty,  by  impious  power  opprest, 
Foood  no  asylum  but  her  Cato>s  breast: 
l^itber,  as  to  a  temple,  she  retir'd. 
And  wiien  he  pkingM  the  dagger  she  expired. 
If  liberty  revive  at  Cato's  uarae. 
And  British  bosoms  catch  tbe  Roman  flame: 
If  hoary  villains  rouse  your  honest  ire. 
And  patriot-youths  with  love  of  freedom  ^re. 
If  l4icia*8  grief  your  gracefiil  pity  move. 
And  Marcia  teach  the  virgins  virtuous  love, 
Yoo^  own,  ev>n  in  this  methodizing  Jige, 
The  mildest  school  of  morals — is  tbe  stage. 
To  you,  the  poUsh'd  judges  of  our  cause, 
Whose  smileaarehononr,  and  whose  nods  applause, 
Hmnble  we  bend :  encourage  arts  like  these ; 
•  For  tbo*  the  actors  fati'd — tbey  strove  to  please. 
Perhaps,  in  time,  your  favours  of  this  night 
May  warm  us  like  young  Marcus  self  to  fight, 
like  Cato  to  defend,  like  Addison  to  write. 


THE  HAPPY  LIFE. 

A  BOOK,  a  friend,  a  song,  a  glass, 
A  chaste,  yet  laughter-loving  lass. 
To  mortals  various  joys  impart. 
Inform  the  seuse,  and  warm  the  heart 

Thrice  happy  tbey,  who,  careless,  laid. 
Beneath  a  kind-embow'ring.  shade. 
With  rosy  wreaths  their  temples  crown. 
In  roBy  wine  their  sorrows  drown. 

Mean  while  the  Muses  wake  the  lyro, 
The  Graces  modest  mirth  inspire, 
Gdod.natur'd  humour,  harmless  wit: 
Well-teroper*d  joys,  nor  grave,  nor  light. 


^  Act  4,  Scene  S. 


Let  sacred  Venus  with  her  heir^ 
And  dear  lanthe  too  be  there. 
Music  and  wine  in  concert  move 
With  beauty,  and  refining  love. 

There  Peace  shall  spread  her  dove-like  wing. 
And  bid  her  olives  round  us  spring. 
There  Truth  shall  reign,  a  sacred  guest ! 
And  Innocence,  to  crown  the  rest 

Begone,  ambition,  riches,  toyi, 
And  splendid  cares,  and  guilty  joys. — 
Give  me  a  book,  a  friend,  a  glass. 
And  a  chaste,  laughter-loving  lasa^ 


THE  WEDDim  MORN. 

A  DR^AM. 

TwAS  mom:  but  Theron  still  his  pillow  prest: 

(His  Annabella's  charms  improved  his  rest) 

An  angel  form,  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 

Descending  blest,  or  seem'd  to  bless  his  eyes; 

White  fipom  her  breast  a  dazzling  vestment  rolPd, 

With  stars  bespangled  and  celestial  gold. 

She  mov'd,  and  odours,  wide,  tbe  circuit  fiUM; 

She  spake,  and  honey  from  her  lips  distill'd. 

"  Behold,  illustrious  comes,  to  bless  thy  arms. 

Thy  Annabella,  breathing  love  and  charms ! 

O  melting  mildness,  undissembled  truth! 

Fair  flow'r  of  age,  yet  blushing  bloom  of  youth ! 

Fair  without  art,  without  design  admired, 

Prais'd  by  the  good,  and  by  the  wise  deisir*d. 

By  Art  and  Nature  tauzht  and  form'd  to  please. 

With  all  the  sweet  simplicity  of  ease. 

In  public  courteous— for  no  private  end;  ^ 

At  home — a  servant;  and  abroad — a  friend. 

Her  geutle  manners,  unaffected  %mce. 

And  animated  sweetness  of  her  face, 

Her  faultless  form,  by  decency  refin'd. 

And  bright,  unsullied  sanctity  of  miud, 

The  christian  Graces  breathing  in  her  breast. 

Her— whole  shall  teach  thee  to  be  more  than  blest. 

"  'Tis  Virtue's  ray  tliat  points  her  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  face  is  beauteous,  for  her  soul  is  wise. 
As  from  the  Sun  refulgent  glories  roll, 
Wliich  feed  the  starry  host  and  fire  the  pole. 
So  stream  upon  her  face  the  beauties  of  her  soul. 
Tho*  the  dove's  languish  melts  upon  her  eye. 
And  her  cheeks  mantle  with  the  eastern  sky. 
When  seventy  on  her  temples  sheds  its  snow. 
Dim  grow  her  eyes  and  cheeks  forget  to  glow. 
Good-nature  shall  the  purple  loss  supply, 
G  ood-sense  shine  brighter  than  the  sparkling  eye : 
In  beauteous  order  round  and  round  shall  move. 
Love  cooPd  by  reason,  reason  warm'd  by  love. 

"  Receive  Heaven's  kindest  blessing !  And  regard 
This  blessing  as  thy  virtue's  best  reward. 
When  Beauty  wakes  her  fairest  forms  to  charm. 
When  Music  all  her  pow'rs  of  sound  to  warm. 
Her  golden  floods  when  wanton  Freedom  rolls. 
And  Plenty  pours  herself  into  our  bowls ; 
When  with  tumultuous  throbs  our  pulses  beat, 
And  dubious  Reason  totters  on  her  seat. 
The  youth  how  steady,  bow  resolved  the  guide 
Which  stems  the  full  luxuriant,  pleasing  tide ! 
For  these,  and  virtues  such  as  these  is  give|;i 
Thy  Aunabella !    O  beloved  of  Hcav'u  !-• 
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THOMPSON'S  POEMS. 


Hail  Marriage !  everlasting  be  thy  reign ! 
The  chain  of  being  is  thy  golden  chain. 
From  hence  mankind,  a  growing  race  depend, 
Began  with  Nature,  shall  with  Nature  end. 
The  mists,  which  stainM  thy  lustre,  break  away, 
In  glory  lessen,  aud  refine  to  day: 
No  more  the  jest  of  wits,  of  fools  the  scorn. 
Which  God  made  sacred,  and  which  priests  adorn, 

"  Ascend  the  bed,  while  genial  Nature  pours 
Her  balmy  blessings  round  and  nectar-show'rs. 
And  lo !  the  future  opens  on  my  eyes, 
I  see  soft  buds,  and  smiling  flow'rs  arise: 
The  humau  blossoms  every  charm  display, 
^  Unfold  their  sweets,  and  beautify  the  day. 
The  father's  virtues  in  the  sons  combine; 
The  mother's  graces  in  the  daughters  shine. 
So  where  an  angel  spreads  his  dove-like  wing 
Young  laurels  sprout,  and  tender  myrtles  spring; 
Sweet'  dews  descending  consecrate  the  ground. 
And  open  a  new  Para<^se  around ! 
1  see !" — But  here  the  scene  which  blaz'd  behind 
Her  fancy  dazzled,  and  dissolved  his  mind. 
He  woke:  yet  still  he  thinks  he  sees  and  hears; 
Till  real  sounds  salutes  his  ravish'd  ears: 
"  — Arise  !  the  bride  invites  thee  to  be  blest?** 
He  rose—But  silence  only  speaks  the  rest 


AN  HYMN  TO  MAY. 


— Nunc  formosissimus  annus.        Virg. 


PREFACE. 

As  Spenser  is  the  most  descriptive  and  florid  of 
all  pur  English  writers,  I  attempted  to  imitate  his 
manner  in  the  following  vernal  poem.  I  have 
been  very  sparing  of  the  antiquated  words,  which 
are  too  frequent  in  most  of  the  imitations  of  this 
author;  however,  I  have  introduced  a  few  here 
and  there,  which  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  where  they  occur.  Shakspeare  is  the 
poet  of  Nature,  in  adapting  the  affections  and 
passions  to  his  characters;  and  Spenser  in  de- 
scribing her  delightful  scenes  and  rural  beauties. 
His  lines  are  most  musically  sweet;  and  his  de- 
scriptions most  delicately  abundant,  even  to  a 
wantonness  of  painting:  but  still  it  is  the  music 
and  painting  of  Nature.  We  find  no  ambitious  or- 
naments, or  epigrammatical  turns,  in  his  writings, 
but  a  beautiful  simplicity ;  which  pleases  far  abuve 
the  glitter  of  pointed  wit.  I  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  afioctation  of  the  one,  without  any  hopes  of 
attaining  the  graces  of  the  other  kind  of  writing. 

Te  sequor,  O  nostrs  gentis  decus !  inque  tuis 
nunc 


myself  in  thii  canto  to  take  Spenaer  fi»r  my  moM, 
I  chose  the  stanza;  which  I  think  adds  both  a 
sweetness  and  solemnity  at  the  same  time  to  sub- 
jects of  this  rural  and  flowery  nature.  The  most 
descriptive  of  our  old  poets  have  always  used  it 
from  Chaucer  down  to  Fairfax,  aixl  even  loi^ 
after  bira.  I  followed  Fletcher's  measure  in  his 
Purple  Island;  a  poem  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
twelve  cantos,  in  quarto,  scarce  beard  of  in  this 
age,  yet  the  best  in  the  allegorical  way,  (next  to 
the  Fair}'  2ueen)  in  the  English  language.  The 
Alexandrine  line,  I  think,  is  peculiarly  graceful  at 
the  end,  and  is  an  improvement  on  Shakspeare^ 
Venus  and  Adonis.  After  all,  Spenser's  hynma 
will  excuse  me  for  using  this  measure ;  and  Sc«b> 
liger  in  the  third  book  of  bis  Poetics,  tells  us, 
(from  Dydimus)  that  the  hymns  of  the  Athenians 
were  sung  to  the  lyre,  the  pipe,  or  soine  nnjsical 
instrument:  and  this,  of  all  other  kinds  of  Terse 
is,  certainly,  lyrical.  But  enough  of  the  stanza : 
for  (as  sir  William  Davenant  observes  in  his  ad- 
mirable preface  to  Oondibert)  nnmbers  in  Terse, 
like  distinct  kinds  of  music,  are  oonposed  to  the 
unoertain  and  different  taste  of  several  ears.  I 
hope  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  describing 
the  beauties,  the  pleasures,  and  the  loTeo  of  the 
season  in  too  tender  or  too  florid  a  manner.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  required  a  luxnriousneaa  of 
versification,  and  a  softaess  of  sentiment;  hnt 
tjiey  are  pure  and  chaste  at  the  same  time: 
otherwise  this  canto  had  neither  been  ever  written, 
or  offered  to  the  public  If  the  sentiments  and 
verse  be  florid  and  tender,  1  shall  excuse  mjrself 
in  the  words -of  Virgil  (though  not  in  bis  sense). 

—Nunc  mollissima  fondi 
Tempera ! 


ARGUMENT- 
Subject  proposed.  Invocation  of  May.  Deacrip- 
tion  q(  her:  her  operations  on  nature.  Bounty 
recommended;  in  particular  at  this  season. 
Vernal  Apostrophe.  Love  the  ruling  passion 
in  May.  The  celebration  of  Venus,  her  birtb-> 
day  in  this  mouth.  Rural  retirement  in  q>rtng. 
Conclusion. 


Ethereal  daughter  of  the  lusty  Spring, 

And  8weet  Favonius,  cver-gentic  May! 

Shall  I,  uublam*d,  presume  of  thee  to  sing. 

And  with  thy  living  colours  gild  my  lay? 

Thy  genial  spirit  mantles  in  my  brain ; 

My  numbers  languish  in  a  softer  vein  : 

I  pant,  too  emulous,  to  flow  in  Spenser's  strain. 

Say,  mild  Aurora  of  the  blooming  year. 
With  storms  when  winter  blackens  Nature's  &ce  • 
When  whirling  winds  the  howling  forest  tear. 
And  shake  the  solid  monntaiTm  frnm  thf>ir  hno*  . 
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i !  For,  HMTCy  m  poKs  tell. 
The  powers  of  poetry  and  wisdom*  dwell; 
ApoUo  wakes  the  arts;  the  Moses  strike  the  shell. 

Certes*  o^  Rfaedicyna's  laoreTd  nead, 

(Fcnr  ever  spread,  ye  laarels,  green  and  new !) 

The  brother<ctars  their  pracioiis  muture  shed, 

And  secret  blessings  of  poetic-dew. 

IVy  bathe  their  horses  in  the  learned  flood. 

With  iame  recniited  for  th>  etberial  road; 

And  desoifiur  Isis'  swans  4  fair  as  their  &ther-god. 

No  sooner  April,  trinM  with  girtands^  gay, 

ftainslragraneeo'er  the  work), and  kindly  showers; 

3at,  in  tte^eastem-pride  of  beauty,  May, 

To  gladden  Earth,  forsakes  her  heav'nly  bow'rs, 

ReMoriog  Nature*  from  her  palsy*d  state. 

April,  retire;  ne^  longer,  NieUure,  wait: 

Soon  may  she  issue  from  the  Morning's  golden  gate. 

Come,  boanteoos  May !  in  fulness  of  thy  might, 

Idsaid  briskly  oo  the  mirth-inf^ing  Hours, 

All-recent  from  the  bosom  of  delight. 

With  nectar  nmtor'd;  and  involved  in  flow'rss 

By  Spring's  sweet  hlush,by  NatmVs  teeming  womb ; 

By  Hebe's  dimply  smile,  by  Florals  bloom; 

By  Veiaiis*-self  (for  Venns*.se}f  demands  thes) 


By  the  warm  sighs,  in  dewy  even-tide, 
Of  meitiug  maidens,  in  the  wood-bind-grores, 
To  pity  loosened,  soften'd  down  fW>m  pride ; 
By  billing  turtles,  and  by  cooing  doves ; 
By  the  youth's  plainiogs  stealing  on  the  air, 
(For  youths  will  plain,  tho*  yielding  be  the  fiiir) 
Hither,  to  bless  the  maidens  and  Uie  youths,  re- 
pair. 

With  dew  bespangled,  by  the  hawthorn-bods, 
With  freshness  breathing,  by  the  daisy'd  plains, 
By  the  mix'd  mosic  of  the  warbling  woods, 
AodV>vial  roundelays''  of  nymphs  and  swains; 
In  thy  foil  energy,  and  rich  array, 
Del^ht  of  Earth  and  Hcarni !  O  blessed  May ! 
Frgm  Heav>n descend  to  Earth:  on  Earth  vouch- 
safe to  stay.' 

5lhe  comes!— 'A  silken  camos^  emraTd-green, 
Gracefully  loose,  adown  her  shoulders  flows, 
(Fit  to  enfold  the  limbs  of  Paphos*  queen) 
And  with  the  labours  of  the  needle  glows, 
Purfled  •  by  Nature's  hand !     The  amorous  Air 
And  musky-western  Breezes  fiist  repair. 
Her  mantle  proud  to  swell,  and  wanton  with  her 
hair. 

Her  hair  (but  rather  threads  of  light  it  seems) 
With  the  gay  honours  of  the  Sprine  entwiu'd. 
Copious,  unbound,  in  nc<*tar*d  ringlets  streams, 
Floats  glitt'ring  on  the  Sun,  and  ;icents  the  wind, 

**  The  Gemini  are  suppos<*d  tO  preside  over 
learned  men.  See  Pontanus  ip  his  beautiful 
poem  called  Urania.     Lib.  2.     De  Geminis 

*  Surely,  certainly.     Ibid. Rhedicyna, 

^.  Oxford. 

*  Jupiter  deceived  T^eda  in  the  shape  of  a  swan 
as  she  was  bathing  herself  in  the  river  Eurotas. 

*  Garlands.        *  Nor.        "^  Songs. 

*  A  light  gown.        ^  Flourished  with  a  needle. 
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Love-sick  with  odours  ! — NOw  to  order  roll'd. 
It  melts  upon  her  bosom's  dainty  moulQ, 
Or,  carting  round  her  waist,  disparts  Us  wavy 
gold. 

Toung-cirding  roses,  bhishing,  roand  them  throw 
The  sweet  abandance  of  their  pnrple  rays, 
And  lilies,  dip'd  in  fragrance,  freshly  blow, 
With  blended  beauties,  in  her  angel-fhce 
The  humid  radiance  beaming  from  her  eyes 
The  air  and  seas  illumes,  the  earth  and  skie^ ; 
And  open,  where  she  smiles,  the  sweets  of  Para- 
dise. 

On  Zephyr's  wing  the  laughing  goddess  view, 
Distilling  balm.     She  cleaves  the  buxom  Air, 
Attended  by  the  silver-footed  Dew, 
The  ravages  of  Winter  to  repair.  , 

She  gives  her  naked  bosom  to  the  Gales, 
Her  naked  bosom  down  the  ether  sails; 
Her  bosom  breathes  delight;  htnr  breath  the  Spring 
exhales. 

All  as  the  phenix,  in  Arabian  skies, 
New.bumish*d  from  his  spicy  foneral  pyres. 
At  large,  in  roseal'  undulation,  flies; 
His  plumage  dazzles  and  the  gazer  tires; 
Around  their  king  the  plumy  nations  wait. 
Attend  his  triumph,  and  augment  his  state : 
He  tow'rins:,  claps  his/  wings,  and  wins  th'  ethe- 
real beig:ht. 

So  round  this  phenix  of  tV  gawdy  year 

A  thousand,  nay  ten  thousand  S)>orts  and  Smilcsy 

Fluttering  In  gold,  along  the  hemisphere. 

Her  praises  chant;  her  praises  glad  the  isles. 

Conscious  of  her  approach  (to  deck  h^  bow*rs) 

Earth*  from  her  fruitfol  tap  and  bosom  pours 

A  waste  of  springing  sweets,  and  voluntary  flow^ 

t 
Narcissus*  fair,  in  snowy  velyet  gown'd; 
Ah  foolish!  still  to  love  the  fountain-brim: 
Sweet  Hyacinth',  by  Phcebus  erst^  bemoan'd; 
And  tulip,  flaring  in  her  poNrder'd  trim. 
Whate'er,  Armida  *,  in  thy  gardens  blew ; 
Whate'er  the  Sun  inhales,  or  sips  the  dew; 
Whate*er  compose  the  chaplet  on  lanthe's  brow. 

'  Pliny, tells  us,  lib.  11,  that  the  phenix  h 
about  the  bigness  of  an  eagle:  the  feathers  round 
the  neck  shininjr  like  gold,  the  body  of  a  purplf» 
colour,  the  tail  blue  with  feathers  resembling 
roses.  See  Claudian's  fine  poem  on  that  subject, 
and  Marccllus  Donatufl,  who  has  a  short  disser. 
tation  on  the  phepix  in  his  Observatioas  on  Ta* 
citus.  Aunal.  Lib.  6.  Westley  on  Job,^  and  sir 
Tho.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

*  A  beautifol  youth  who,  beholding  his  face  in 
a  fountain,  fell  in  love  with  himself,  and  pining 
away  was  changed  into  a  flower,  which  bears  bis 
name.    See  Ovid.  Metaniorph.  Lib.  3. 

'  Beloved  and  turned  into  a  flower  by  Apollo. 
See  the  story  Sn  Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  10.  There  is 
likewise  a  curious  dialo;;iie  in  Lucian  betwixt 
Mercury  and  Apollo  on  this  subject.  Servius  in 
his  Notes  on  Virgil's  seooi>d  Bucolic  takes  tho 
hyacinth  to  be  the  voccinium  of  the  Latins, 
bearing  some  similitude  with  the  name. 

♦  Formerly:  lone  ago. 

*   6  SeeTasso's  II  Gofiredo.  Canto  16« 
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He  who  undazM'  can  wander  o*er  ber  ikce, 
May  gain  upon  the  lolar-blaze  at  noon!— 
What  more  than  female  sweetness,  and  a  grace 
Peculiltr!  save,  lanthe,  thine  alone, 
Ineffable  efiusion  of  the  day ! 
So  very  much  the  same,  that  lovers  say, 
May  is  lanthe;  or  the  dear  lantbe,  May. 

So  far  as  doth  the  harbinger  of  day 

The  lesser  lamps  of  night  in  sheen  7  excel ; 

So  fiir  in  sweetness  and  in  beauty  May 

Above  all  other  months  doth  bear  the  bell. 

So  far  as  May  doth  oflier  months  exceed. 

So  far  in  virtue  and  in  goodlihead^, 

Above  all  other  nymphs  lanthe  bears  the  meed^. 

Welcome!  as  to  a  youthful  poet,  wine. 
To  fire  his  fency,  and  enlarge  his  soul : 
He  weaves  the  laarel-chaplet  with  the  vine. 
And  grows  immortal  as  he  drains  the  bowK 
Welcome !  as  beauty  to  the  lovesick  swain, 
For  which  he  long  had  sigh'd,  but  sigh*d  in  vain; 
He  darts  into  her  arms;  quick«vanishes  his  pain. 

The  drowsy  elements,  arous*d  by  thee. 

Roll  to  haitnonious  measures,  active  all ! 

Earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  with  feeling  glee. 

Exult  to  celebrate  thy  festival. 

Fire  glows  intenser;  softer,  blows  the  air ; 

More  smooth  the  waters  flow;  earth  smiles  more 

feir: 
Earth,  water,  air  and  fire,  thy  glad'Ding  impulse 

share. 


What  boundless  tides  of  splendour  o'er  the  skies, 
Cerfiowing  brightness !  stream  their  golden  rays ! 
Heaven's  azure  kindles  with  the  varying  dies. 
Reflects  the  glory,  and  returns  the  blaze. 
Air  whitens;  wide  the  tracts  of  ether  been 
With  colpurs  damask'd  rich,  aud  goodly  sbeen. 
And  all  above,  is  blue;  and  all  below  is  green. 

At  thy  approach,  the  wild  waves'  loud  uproar. 
And  foamy  surges  of  the  mad'ning  main. 
Forget  to  heave  their  mountains  to  the  shore; 
Diffused  into  the  level  of  the  plain. 
For  thee,  the  halcyon  builds  her  summed s-nest; 
For  thee,  the  Ocean  smooths  her  troubled  breast, 
Gay  from  thy  placid  smiles,  in  thy  own  purple 
drest. 

Have  ye  not  seen,  in  gentle  even-tide, 
When  Jupiter  the  Earth  hath  richly  showered, 
Striding  the  clouds,  a  bow  dispredden  ^  wide 
As  if  with  light  inwove,  and  gaily  flower'd 
With  bright  variety  of  blending  dies? 
White,  purple,  yellow  melt  along  tl^c  skies. 
Alternate  colours  sink,  alternate  colours  rise. 

The  Earth's  embroidery  then  have  ye  cy'd. 
And  smile  of  blossoms,  yellow,  purple,  white; 
Their  vemal-tinctui'd  leaves,  luxurious,  dy'd 


From  the  wide  altar  of  the  foodiVil  Earth      [roll; 
The  flow'rs,  the  herbs,  the  plants,  their  incense 
The  orchards  swell  the  mby-tinctur'd  birth; 
The  vermil-gardens  breath  the  spicy  soul. 
Grateful  to  May,  the  nectar-spirit  flies. 
The  "wafted  clouds  of  lavish'd  odours  rise, 
Th^  2>phyt's  balmy  burthen,  worthy  of  the  skie^ 

The.  bee,  the  golden  daughter  of  the  Spring, 
From  mead  to  mead,  in  wanton  labour,  roves. 
And  loads  its  little  thigh,  or  gilds  its  wing- 
With  all  the  essence  of  the  flushing  groves : 
Extracts  the  aromatic  soul  of  flow'rs. 
And*  humming  in  delight,'  its  waxen  bowhrs 
Fills  with  the  lusdous  spoils,  and  lives  ambrosial- 
hours. 

Touched  by  thee,  May,  the  flocks  and  histy  droref 
That  low  in  pastures,  or  on  mountains  Meat, 
Revive  their  frolics  and  renew  their  loves. 
Stung  to  the  marrow  with  a  generous  heat. 
The  stately  courser,  bounding  o'er  the  plain. 
Shakes  to  the  win<)8  the  honours  of  his  mane, 
(High-arch'd  his  neck)  and,  snuffing,  hopes  the 
di^ppled  train. 


The  aereal  songsters  sooth  the  lisfning  grores: 
v^The  mdlow  thrush,  the  ouzle*  sweetly  shrill. 
And  little  linnet  celebrate  their  loves 
In  hawthorn  valley,  or  on  tufted  hill; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  lowly  nightingale, 
A  thorn  her  pillow,  trills  her  doleftil  tale. 
And  melancholy  music  dies  along  the  dale. . 


This  gay  exuberance  of  gor:geous  Spring, 
The  gilded  mountain,  and  the  herbag'd  vale. 
The  woods  that  blossom,  and  the  birds  that  sin^ , 
The  murmuring  fountain  and  thn  breathing  dale: 
The  dale,  the  fbuntains,  birds  and  woods  deligtit. 
The  vales,  the  mountains  and  the  Spring  invite. 
Yet  unadom'd  by  May,  no  longer  charm  the  sight. 

When  Nature  laughs  around,  shall  man  alone. 
Thy  image,  hang  (ah  me!)  the  sickly  head^ 
When  Nature  sings,  shall  Nature's  glory  groan. 
And  languish  for  the  pittance  poor  of  bread ! 
O  may  the  man  that  shall  his  image  scorn. 
Alive,  be  ground  with  hunger,  moitt  forlorn. 
Die  unanelPd  ^,  and  dead,  by  dogs  and  kites  be  tozn. 

Curs'd  may  he  be  (as  if  he  were  not  so.) 
Nay  doubly  cursM  be  such  a  breast  of  steel. 
Which  never  melted  at  another's  woe. 
Nor  tenderness  of  bowels  knew  to  feel. 
His  heart  is  black  as  Hell,  in  flowing  store 
W  ho  hears  the  needy  crying  at  his  door. 
Who  hears  them  cry,   ne  recks*;    but  siillers 
them  be  poor. 

But  blest,  O  more  than  doubly  blest  be  be ! 
Let  honour  crown  him  and  e^mal  rest. 
Whose  bosom,  the  sweet  fount  of  charity^ 
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In  this  blest  SMson,  pvefnant  with  delight, 

Ne*  may  the  boading  owl  with  screeches  wound 

The  solemn  silence  of  the  quiet  night, 

Ne  croaking  raven,  with  unhallow'd  sound, 

Nc  damned  ghost  aflfray''  with  deadly  yell 

The  waking  lover,  rai3*d  by  mighty  spell. 

To  pak  the  stars,  till  Uesper  shine  it  back  to  Hell. 

Ne  witches  rifle  gibbets,  by  the  Moon, 
(With  horrour  winking,  tremUing  all  with  fear) 
Of  many  a  clinking  chain,  and  cankered  bone: 
ifor  imp  in  visional  shape  appear, 
To  blast  the  thriving  verdure  of  the  plain ; 
Ne  let  hobgoblin,  ne  the  ponk«  profane  [ing brain. 
I^ith  abadowy  glare  the  light,  and  mad  the  burst- 
Yet  fiury-dves  (ao  ahcient  custom's  will*) 
The  green-gownM  fairy  elves,  by  starry  sheen*. 
May  gamb^  or  in  valley  or  on  hill, " 
And  leave  their  footsteps  on  the  cirded  green. 
Full  lightly  trip  it,  dapper  Mab,  around; 
Fall  featly «,  Ob'ron,  thou,  o»er  grass-turf  bound : 
ICab  brushes  off  no  dew-drops,  Ob'ron  prints  no 
ground. 

Ne*  bloody  rumours  violate  the  ear. 
Of  cities  sacked,  and  kingdoms  desolate. 
With  plague  or  sword,  with  pestilence  or  war; 
Ne  rueful  jnurder  stain  thy  era-date  ^ 
Ne  shameless  Calumny,  for  fell  despight. 
The  foulest  fiend  that  e'er  blasphem'd  the  light. 
At  lovely  lady  rail,  nor  grin  at  courteous  knight. 

Ne  waning  in  our  streets  nor  fields  be  heard, 
Ne  voice  of  Misery  assault  the  heart; 
Nc  fiatheiless  from  t4le  be  d^ar'd ; 
Nc  piteous  tear  from  t  ye  of  Sorrow  start  j 
But  Plenty,  pour  thyself  into  the  bowl 
Of  bounty-head;  may  never  Want  control 
That  good,  good-honest  man,  who  feeds  the  fis- 
mish'd  soul. 

Nov  let  the  trumpet's  martial  thunders  sleep; 
The  viol  wake  alope,  and  tender  flute : 
The  Phrygian  lyre  with  sprightly  fingers  sweep» 
Andy  Erato,  dissolve  the  Lydian-Iute. 
Yet  Clio  frets,  and  burns  with  honest  pain. 
To  ronze  and  animate  the  martial  strain, 
WhiJe  British  banners  flame  o'er  many  a  purpled 
plain. 

The  trumpet  sleeps,  but  soon  for  thee  shall  wake, 
lllustious  chief!  to  sound  thy  mighty  name, 
(Snatch'd  from  the  malice  of  Lethcan-lake) 
Triumpbant-swttlling  from  the  mouth  of  Fame. 
Mean  while,  disdain  not  (so  the  virgins  pray) 
This  rosy-crown,  with  myrtle  wove  and  bay ; 
(Too  humble  crown  1  ween)  the  offering  of  May. 

6  Nor.  •»  AflBright 

•  The  Lcmnria,  or  rites  sacred  to  the  Lemures, 
were  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  May.  See 
Ovid.  Fast.  1. 5.  ^c.  They  imagined  the  Lemures 
(in  English,  fairies)  to  be  like  ghosts  of  deceased 
persons:  but  our  traditional  accounts  are  very 
different  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  fairies. 
Shakespear's  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  Dray- 
ton's Fairy  Tale,  and  a  celebrated  old  ballad,  are 


■laster-jpieces  in  their  kind. 
9  Bnghtness.  I  Nimbly. 
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And  while  the  virgins  haO  thee  with  their  voice. 
Heaping  thy  crowded  way  ^nth  greens  and  flow'rs. 
And  in  the  fondness  of  their  heart  r^oice 
To  sooth,  with  dance  and  song,  thy  geutler  hours; 
Indulge  the  season,  and  with  sweet  repair 
Embay  thy  limbs,  the  vernal  beauties  share: 
Then  blaze  in  arms  again,  renew'd  for  future  waiw 

Britannia's  happy  isle  derives  from  May 
The  choicest  bicssings  Liberty  bestows : 
When  royal  Charles  (for  ever  hail  the  day !) 
In  mercy  triumph'd  o'er  ignoble  foes. 
Restored  with  him,  the  Arts  the  drooping  head 
Gaily  again  uprearM  j  the  Muses'  shade  [array'd. 
With  fresher  honours  bloom'd,  in  greener  trim 

And  thou,  the  goodliest  blossom  of  our  isles! 
Great  Frederic's  and  his  Augusta's  joy. 
Thy  native  month  approv'd  with  infant- smiles. 
Sweet  as  the  smiling  May,  imperial  boy ! 
Britannia  hopes  thee  for  her  future  lord, 
Lov'd  as  thy  parents,  only  not  ador'd ! 
Whene'er  a  George  is  bom,  Charles  is  again  rt- 
stor'd. 

O  may  his  father's  pant  for  finer  fame, 
And  boundless  bounty  head  to  humankind; 
His  grandsire's  glory,  and  his  uncle's  name, 
Renown'd  in  war  I  inflame  his  ardent  mind: 
So  arts  shall  flourish  'neath  his  equal  sway, 
So  arms  the  hostile  nations  wide  affray ; 
The  laurel.  Victory ;  Apollo,  wear  the  bay. 

Through  kind  infusion  of  celestial  pow'r. 

The  dullard-Earth  May  quick'neth  with  delight: 

Full  suddenly  the  seeds  of  joy  recure-' 

Elastic  spring,  and  force  within  empight*. 

If  senseless  elements  invigorate  prove 

By  genial  May,  and  hea\'y  matter  move,     [love? 

Shall  shepherdesses  cease,  shall  shepherds  fail  to 

Ye  shepherdesses,  in  a  goodly  round. 

Purpled  with  health,  as  in  the  greenwood-shade. 

Incontinent  ye  thump  the  echoing  ground 

And  deftly  S  lead  the  dance  along  the  glade ! 

(O  nuiy  no  show'rs  your  merry-makes  affray!) 

Hail  at  the  op'niug,  at  the  closing  day, 

All  hail,  ye  bounibels^,  to  your  own  season.  May. 

Nor  ye  absent  yourselves,  ye  shepherd-swains. 
But  lend  to  dance  and  song  the  liberal  May, 
And  while  in  jocund  ranks  you  beat  the  plains. 
Your  flocks  shall  nibble,  hnd  your  lambkins  play. 
Frisking  in  glee.    To  May  your  girlands  bring. 
And  ever  and  anon  her  praises  sing : 
The  woods  shall  echo  May,  with  May  the  valleys 
ring. 

Your  May-pole  deck  with  flow'ry  coronal ; 
Sprinkle  the  flow'ry  coronal  with  wine^ 
And  in  the  nimble-footed  galliard,  all. 
Shepherds  and  bhepherdesses,  lively,  join. 
Hither  from  village  sweet  and  hamlet  fair, 
From  bordering  cot  and  distant  glonne**  repair: 
Ift  youth  indulge  its  sport,  to  eld  8  bequeath  its 


*  Recover.         4  Placed,  fixed.         5  Finely. 
*»  Pretty  women.        '  A  country  hamlet. 
8  Old  age. 
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Ye  wanton  Dryads  and  UghUtrippio;  Fawns, 

Ye  jolly  Satyrs,  full  of  Iu8tybead9, 

And  ye  that  haunt  the  hills,  the  bi;poks,  the  lawns  ^ 

0  come  with  rural  chaplets  gay  dispread : 
With  heel  so  nimble  wear  the  springing  grass. 
To  shrilling  bagpipe,  or  to  tinkling  brass ; 

Or  foot  it  to  the  reed :  Pan  pipes  himself  apace. 

In  this  soft  season,  when  Creation  smil'd, 
A  quivering  splendour  on  the  Ocean  hung. 
And  from  the  ^oitful  froth,  his  fairest  child. 
The  queen  of  bliss  and  beauty,  Venus  sprung. 
The  dolphins  gambol  o*er-the  wat'ry  way, 
Carol  the  Naiads,  while  the  Tritons  play. 
And  all  the  sea-green  sisters  bless  the  holy-day. 

In  honour  of  her  natal-month,  the  queen 
Of  bliss  and  beauty  consecrates  her  hours. 
Fresh  as  her  cheek,  add  as  her  brow  serene. 
To  buxom  ladies,  and  their  paramours. 
Love  tips  with  golden  alchymy  his  dart ; 
With  rapturous  anguish,  with  an  honey'd  smart 
Eye  languishes  on  eye,  and  heart  dissolves  on 
heart. 

A  softly-swelling  hill,  with  mjrrtles  crown'd, 
(Myrtles  to  Venus  algates*  sacred  been) 
Hight  Acidale,  the  fiiirest  spot  on  ground. 
For  ever  fragrant  and  for  ever  green. 
Overlooks  the  windings  of  a  shady  vale. 
By  Beauty  form*d  for  amorous  regale. 
Was  ever  hill  so  sweet  as  sweetest  Acidale  ? 

All  down  the  sides,  the  sides  profuse  of  flow'rs. 
An  hundred  rills,  in  shining  mazes,  flow 
Through  mossy  grotto's  amaranthine  bow'rs. 
And  form  a  laughing  flood  in  vale  below : 
Where  oft  their  limbs  the  Loves  and  Graces  bay* 
(When  Summer  sheds  insufferable  day) 
And  sport,  and  dive,  and  flounce  in  wantonness  of 
play. 

No  noise  overcomes  the  silence  of  the  shades. 
Save  short-breath'd  vows,  the  dear  excess  of  joy ; 
Or  harmless  gpggle  of  the  youths  and  maids, 
Who  3neld  obeysance  to  the  Cyprian  boy : 
Or  lute,  soft-sighing  in  the  passing  gale; 
Or  fountain  gurgling  down  the  sacred  vale, 
Or  hymn  to  beauty's  queen,  or  lover's  tender 
tale. 

Here  Venus  revels,  here  maintains  her  court 
In  light  festivity  and  gladsome  game : 
The  young  and  gay,  jn  frolic  troops  resort, 
Withouten  censure,  and  withouten  blame. 
In  pleasure  steeped,  and  dancing  in  delight. 
Night  steals  upon  the  day,  the  day,  on  night : 
Each  knight  his  lady  loves ;  each  lady  loves  her 
knight 

Where  lives  the  man  (if  such  a  man  there  be) 

In  idle  wilderness  or  desert  drear, 

To  Beauty's  sacred  pow'r  an  enemy  ? 

liet  foul  fiends  harrow}  him;  I'll  drop  no  tear. 

1  deem  that  carH,  by  Beauty's  pow'r  uninov'd. 
Hated  of  Heav'n,  of  none  but  Hell  approv'd. 

O  may  he  never  love,  O  never  be  belov'd ! 


9  Vigour. 
4  A  qlown. 


«  Ever.      »  Bathe. 


Destroy. 


Hard  is  his  heart,  omnelted  by  thee.  May  f 
Unconscious  of  Love's  nectar-tickling  sting, 
And,  unrelenting,  cold  to  Beauty's  ray; 
Beauty  the  mother  and  the  child  of  Spring! 
Beauty  and  Wit  declare  the  sexes  even; 
Beauty,  to  woman.  Wit  to  nMB  is  given; 
Neither  the  slime  of  Earth,  but  each  the  fire  of 
Heav'n. 

Alliance  sweet!  let  Beauty  Wit  approve. 

As  flow'rs  to  sunshine  ope  the  ready  breast: 

Wit  Beauty  loves,  and  nothing  else  can  love: 

The  be^t  alone  is  grateful  to  th§  best. 

Perfection  has  no  other  parallel ! 

Can  light,  with   darkness;    doves  with  nnrefif 

dweU? 
As  soon,  perdie^,  shall  Heafn  communion  Md 

withUelL 

I  sing  to  you,  who  love  alone  for  love ; 
For  gold  the  beauteous  fbols  (O  fools  besure !) 
Can  win ;  tho'  brighter  Wit  shall  never  move: 
But  Folly  is  to  Wit  the  cerUin  cure. 
Curs'd  be  the  men,  (or  be  they  young  or  old) 
Curs'd  be  the  women,  who  themselves  have  sold 
To  the  detested  bed  for  lucre  base  of  gold. 

Not  Julia  such:  she  higher  honour  deem'd 
To  languish  in  the  Sulmo  poet's  arms. 
Than,  by  the  potentates  of  Earth  eateemVl, 
To  give  to  sc^tres  and  to  crowns  her  charms* 
Not  Laura  such :  in  sweet  Vauclusa's  vale 
She  listened  to  her  Petrarch's  amorous  tale. 
But  did  poor  Colin  Clout <  o'er  Rosalind  prevail? 

However  that  be;  in  Acidaliaa''  shade. 

Embracing  Julia,  Ovid  melt^the  day: 

No  dreams  of  banishment  his  loves  invade ; 

Encircled  in  eternity  of  May, 

Here  Petrarch  with  his  Laura,  soft  reclin'd 

On' violets,  gives  sorrow  to  the  wind  : 

And  Colin  Clout  pipes  to  the  yielding  Rosalind 

^  An  old  word  for  asserting  any  thing. 

•  Spenser.  • 

'^  These  three  celebrated  poets  and  lovers  we^ 
all  of  them  unhappy  in  their  amours.  0\'id  was 
banished  on  account  of  bis  passion  for  Jolis* 
Death  deprived  Petrarch  of  his  bdoved  I-snrt 
very  early;  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  arcount 
of  his  own  life.  These  are  his  words:  "  Aroore. 
acerrimo,  sed  unico  &  honesto,  in  adolescentis 
laboravi,  &  diutius  laborassem,  nisi  jam  tepcsccn- 
tern  ig^em  mors  acerba,  sed  utilis,  extinxisset* 
See  his  works,  Basil,  fol.  tom.  1.  Yet  others  ay* 
she  mi^ried  another  person;  which  is  scsrc< 
probable;  since  Petrarch  lamented  her  death  for 
ten  years  afterwards,  as  appears  from  Sonetto 
313,  with  a  most  uncommon  ardour  of  passion. 
Thomasinus  in  his  curious  book,  called  Petrardis 
Rcdivivus,  has  given  us  two  prints  of  Laura,  wiUi. 
an  account  of  her  family,  their  loves,  and  bif- 
&weet  retirement  in  Vaucluse.  As  for  Spenser,  wj 
may  conclude  that  his  love  for  Rosalinda  proxed 
unsuccessful  from  his  pathetical  complaints,  in 
several  of  his  poems,  of  her  crucFty.  Tlie  author, 
therefore,  thought  it  only  a  poetical  kind  of.}t«fi« 
to  reward  them  in  this  ima^nary  retreat  of  lovers, 
for  the  misfortunes  they  really  suffered  here  oa 
account  of  their  passion. 
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Pipe  00,  tbon  tw«eteftt  of  ih'  Arcadiaii-train, 
That  e|er  with  tuneful  breath  informed  the  quill  : 
l^pe  on,  of  lovers  the  most  loving  swain  ! 
Of  bliss  and  melody  O  take  thy  fill. 
^  Ne  eofy  I,  if  dear  lantbe  smile, 
'  Tbo*  low  my  numb<A«,  and  tho»  rode  my  style  j 
,  Ke  quit  for  Acidale,  fiur  Albion*s  hapipy  isle. 

Come  then  lantbe!  milder  than  the  Spring, 
And  gnXtinl  as  the  rosy  mouth  of  May, 
0  come ;  the  birds  the  hymn  of  Nature  sing, 
£ochanting-wild,  from  every  bush  and  spray  : 
^ell  th' green  gems  and  teem  along  the  vine, 
A  fiagrant  promise  of  the  futujre  wine. 
The  ^irits  to  exalt,  the  genius  to  refine! 

leixaonr  steps  direct  whereT  father-Thames, 
In  silver  windings  draws  his  humid  train, 
And  pours,  wb^*er  he  rolls  his  naval-stream. 
Pomp  0B  the  city,  plenty  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  by  the  banks  of  Isis  shall  we  stray, 
(Ah  why  so  long  from  Isis  banks  away !) 
Where  thoosand  damsels  dance,  and  thousand 
•hepherds  play. 

Or  choose  you  rather  Theroa's  calm  retreat, 

£mbo8om'd,  Surry,  in  thy  verdant  vale. 

At ODoe  the  Muses'  and  the  Graces'  seat! 

There  gently  listea  to  my  faithful  tale. 

Along  the  dew-bright  partores  let  us  rove. 

Or  tittte  the  odours  of  the  mazy-grove :  love. 

Hark  how  the  turtles  coo:  1  lafaguish  too  with 

Amid  the  pleosauiice  of  Arcadian  scenes, 
I^ve  steals  his  silent  arrows  on  my  breakt; 
Kor  falls  of  water,  nor  enamel'd  greens, 
'  Can  soothe  my  anguish,  or  invite  to  rest 
Yoo,  dear  lanthe,  you  alone  impart 
Bahn  to  my  woitnds,  and  cordial  to  my  smart: 
The  apple  of  my  eye,  the  life-blood  of  my  heart 

With  line  of  silk,  with  hook  of  barbed  steel, 

Benestb  this  oaken  umbrage  let  us  hay. 

And  from  the  water's  crystal-bosom  steal 

Upoa  the  grassy  bank  the  finny  prey  .• 

The  perch,  with  purple  speckled  manifold; 

The  eel,  in  silver  labyrinth  self-roU'd, 

And  carp,  all  bumbh*d  o'er  with  drops  of  scaly 

Or  shall  the  meads  invite,  with  Iri«-hues 
And  Nature's  pencil  gay-diversify'd, 
(For  now  the  Son  has  lick'd  away  the  dews) 
Fair-flushing  and  bedeck'd  like  virgin-bride } 
Thather,  (for  they  invite  us)  we'll  repair, 
^llcrt  and  weave  (whate*er  is  sweet  and  fair) 
A  posy  for  thy  breast,  a  garland  for  thy  hair. 

Fair  is  the  lily  clad  in  balmy  snow; 

Sweet  is  the  rose,  of  Spring  the  smiling  eye; 

^ipt  by  the  winds,  their  heads  the  lilies  bow  ; 

Crept  by  the  hand,  tiie  roses  fade  and  die. 

Tbo*  now  in  pride  of  youth  and  beauty  dpest, 

0  think,  lantbe,  cruel  Time  Uys  waste 

The  loses  of  the  cheek,  the  lilies  of  the  breast 

,^'eep  not ;  but,  rather  taught  by  this,  improve 
The  present  freshness  of  thy  springing  prime : 
Be«tow  thy  graces  on  the  god  of  love. 
Too  precious  for  the  withered  9jm»  of  Time. 


In  chaste  endearments,  innocently  gay, 

lantbe!  now,  no9  love  thy  Spring  away; 

Ere  cold  October-blasts  despoi  I  the  bloom  of  May. 

Now  up  the  chalky  mazes  of  yon  hill, 
With  grateful  diligence,  we  wind  our  way; 
What  op'niag  scenes  our  ravish'd  senses  fill. 
And,  wide,  their  rural  luxury  display !       {spires. 
Woods,  dales,  and  flocks,- and  herds,  and  cots  and 
Villas  of  learned  clerks,  and  gentle  squires ;   - 
The  villa  of  a  friend  the  eye-sight  never  .tires. 

If  e'er  to  thee  and  Venus,  May,  I  strung 

The  gladsome  lyre,  when  livelood*  swell'd  my 

veins. 
And  Eden's  nymphs  and  Isis'  damsels 'sung 
In  tender  elegy ^  and  pastoral-strains'; 
Collect  and  shed  thyself  on  Theron's  bowr*s, 
O  green  his  ganlens,  O  perfume  his  flow'rs, 
O  bless  his  morning-walks  and  spoth  his  ev'tiing- 

hours. 

Long^  Theron,  with  thy  Annabell  enjoy 
The  walks  of  Nature,  still  to  Virtue  kind. 
For  sacred  solitude  can  never  cloy. 
The  wisdom  of  an  uncorrupted  mind ! 
O  very  long  may  Hymen's  golden  chain 
To  Earth  confine  you  and  the  rural-reign ; 
Then  soar,  at  length,  to  Heaven !  nor  pray,  O 
Muse,  in  vain. 

Where'er  the  Muses  haunt,  or.  poets  muse. 

In  solitary  silence  s^reetly  tir*«C  ^ 

Unloose  thy  bosom.  May !  thy  stores  efiuse, 

Thy  vernal  stores,  by  poets  most  desir'd, 

Of  living  fountain,  of  the  wood-bind-shade. 

Of  Philomela,  warbling  from  the  glade. 

Thy  bounty,  in  his  verse,  shall  certes  be  repaid.. 

On  Twit'nam-bow'rs  (Aonian  Twit'nam  bow'rs !) 
Thy  softest  plenitude  of  beauties  shed. 
Thick  as  the  winter-stars,  or  summer-flow'rs; 
Albe*  the  tuneful  master  (ah  i)  be  dead* 
To  Colin  next  he  taught  my  youth  to  sing. 
My  reed  to  warble,  to  resound  my  string: 
The  king  of  shepherds  he,  of  poets  he  the  king. 

Hail,  happy  scenes,  where  Joy  wou'd  choose  to 

dwell; 
Hail,  golden  days,  which  Saturn  deems  his  own ; 
Hail,  music,  which  the  Muses  scant  >  excel ; 
Hail,  flow'reis,  not  unworthy  Venus'  crown. 
Ye  linnets,  larks,  ye  thrushes,  nightingales ; 
Ye  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  groves,  ye  streams,  yc  gales. 
Ye  ever-happy  scenes !  all  you,  your  poet  hails, 

AIKhail  to  thee.  O  May !  the  crown  of  all  t 
The  recompense  and  glory  of  my  song : 
No  small  the  recompense,  ne  glory  small. 
If  gentle  ladies,  and  the  tuneful-throng. 
With  lover's  myrtle,  and  with  poet's  bay 
Fairly  bedight^  approve  the  simple  lay, 
And  think  on  TbomaliQ  whene'er  they  hail  thee. 
May! 

*  Liveliness, 

9  Stella;  sive  Amores:  Kleglanun  Tres  Libri. 
Written  in  the  year  1736. 

■  Six  pastorals:  written  in  the  year  1734. 
>  ^Itbo'         »  Scarcely.         *  Adorne<k 
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THOMPSON'S  POERtS- 


THE  NEW  LYRE. 

TO  A  FRIEND.  ' 

T  STRUNG  my  Ijnre,  when  Love  appeared, 
Demandhig  a  light-wanton  lay: 
"  (  hri8t!»»  I  began— the  trifler  heard, 
And  shook  bis  wings,  and  passM  away. 

The  strinjgs  rebellious  to  my  hand 
Refuse  to  charm :  in  vain  1  sue, 
The  strings  are  mute  to  my  demand— 
1  broke  the  old,  and  formed  a  new. 

"  Christ  !*»  I  began :  the  sacred  lyre 
Responsive  swelled  with  notes  divim^ 
And  warm*d  me  with  seraphic-fire: 
Sweet  Jesus,  I  am  only  thine ! 

O  wake  to  life  this  springing  grace. 
And  water  with  thy  heavenly  dew: 
Display  the  glories  of  thy  face. 
My  spirit  and  my  heart  renew ! 

Direct  my  soul,  direct  myhand:— 
O  blessed  change  !  thy  pow'r  I  feel : 
My  numbers  flow  at  thy  command. 
My  strings  with  holy  raptures  swell. 

And,  you,  whose  pious  pains  unfold 
Those  truths,  receire  this  tribute  due; 
Yon  ofice  endui'd  my  Muse  of  old. 
Nor  scorn  the  firvtfhiits  of  the  new. 


SICKNESS,  A  POEM: 

IN  FIVE  BOOKS. 


The  Lord  comfort  him,  when  he  licth  sick  upon 
his  bed;  make  thou  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. 

Psalms. 


ARGUMENT. 
Sufcject  proposed.  The  folly  of  employing  poetry 
on  wanton  or  trifling  subjects.  Invocation  of 
Urania.  Reflections  on  the  instability  of  life 
itself:  frailness  of  youth,  beauty,  and  health. 
The  suddenness  and  first  attacks  of  a  distemper, 
in  particular  of  the  small  pox.  Moral  and  re- 
ligious obsen'ations  resulting  from  sickness. 


I  And  hollow  wailings,  through  the  damps  of  nigfat. 
Responsive  wound  the  ear.  The  sprightly  pow'rt 
Of  musical  enchantmeilt  wave  their  wings. 
And  seek  the  fragrant  groves  and  purple  fields. 
Where  Pleasure  rolls  her  honey-trickling  streams^ 
Of  blooming  Health  and  laughter-dimpled  Joy. 

Me  other  scenes  than  laughing  Joy,  and  Health 
High-blooming,  purple-living  fields  and  groves. 
Fragrant  with  Spring,  invite.  Too  long  the  MuteV 
Ah !  much  too  long,  a  libertine  diffused 
On  Pleasure's  rosy  lap,  has,  idly,  breath'd 
Love-sighing  elegies,  and  pastoral-strains^ 
The  soft  seducers  of  our  youthful  hours. 
Soothing  away  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
And  energy  of  virtue.    But  farewel. 
Ye  myrtle  walks,  ye  lily-mantled  meads. 
Of  Paphos,  and  the  fount  of  Acidale,. 
Where,  oft,  in  summer,  Grecian  fables  tell. 
The  daughters  of  Eurynome  and  Jove, 
Thalia  and  her  sister-Graces  cool 
Their  glowing  features,  at  the  noontide  hoar, 
Farewal ! — ^But  come,  Urenia,  from  thy  bow'ra 
Of  everiasting  day;  O  condescend 
To  lead  thy  vctery  (with  rapt'rous  zeal 
Adoring  Nature's  God,  the  great  Three-One!) 
To  Salem ;  where  the  shepherd-monarch  wak'd 
The  sacred  breath  of  melody,  and  swelPd 
His  harp,  to  angels*  kindred  notes  attnn*d. 
With  music  worthy  Heaven !  O  bathe  nny  breast 
With  praises  burning,  in  the  momlng-dews. 
Which  sparkle,  Siou,  on  thy  holy  hill. 

The  prophets,  eagle-eyM,  celestial  maid. 
Those  poets  of  the  sky !  were  taught  to  chant 
The  glories  of  Messiah's  reign  by  thee: 
Kindled  by  thee,  the  eastern-pages  flame 
With  lighrning,  and  with  thunder  shake  the  soul 
While,  from   the  whirlwind,   God's  all-glorioi 
Bursts  on  the  tingling  ears  of  Job :  the  writ  [void 
Of  Moses,  meek  in  spirit,  but  his  thoughts 
Lofty  as  Heav'n's  blue  arch.     My  humble  hone 
Aspire  but  to  the  alplui  of  his  song; 
Where,  roli'd  in  ashes,  digging  for  a  grave. 
More  earnest  than  the  covetous  for  gold 
Or  hidden  treasures  crusted  o'er  with  boils. 
And  roaring  in  the  bitterness  of  soul. 
And  heari-sick  pain,  the  man  of  Uz  complains; 
Themes  correspondent  to  thy  servant's  theme. 

1  sing  to  you,  ye  sons  of  men !  of  dust. 
Say  rather:  what  is  man,  who  proudly  lifts 
His  brow  audacious,  as  confronting  Heav'n 
And  tramples,  with  disdain,  his  mother  Eiirth, 
But  moulded  clay  ?  an  animated  heap 
Of  dust,  that  shortly  shall  to  dust  return  ? 


We  dream  of  shadows,  when  we  talk*of  life 
Of  Pelops'  shoulder,  of  Pythagora^  thigh,  * 
Of  Surius's  saints,  and  Orid's  eods: 
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As  day-^Dg,  swdling  firom  its  slender  steals 
In  Tiigin-modesty,  and  sweet  reserve. 
Lays  out  its  bhishing  beauties  to  the  day. 
As  Gideon's  fleece,  fiill  with  the  dews  of  Heay>n. 
Bot  if  tome  ruder  gale,  or  nipping  wind, 
Disastrous,  blow  too  hard,  it,  weeping,  mourns 
In  robes  of  darkness;  it  reclines  iu  bead 
In  languid  softness;  withers  every  grace; 
And  eie  the  ev*ning-star  the  west  inflames. 
It  fiills  into  the  portion  of  those  weeds 
Which,  with  a  cardess  hand,  we  cast  away— 
Ye  thoughtless  fair-ones,  moralise  my  song! 

Thy  pulse  beaU  music ;  thou  art  high  in  health ; 
The  rather  tremble.    When  the  least  we  fiear. 
When  FoUy  lulls  us  on  her  couch  of  down, 
And  wine  and  lutes  and  odours  fill  the  sense 
With  their  soft  affluence  of  bewitching  joys ; 
When  years  of  rapture  in  thy  iancy  glow 
To  entertain  thy  youth ;  a  sudden  burst 
Of  thunder  from  the  smallest  cloud  of  Fate, 
Small  as  the  prophet's  hand,  destroys,  confounds. 
And  lays  thy  visionary  hopes  in  dust 
By  my  example  taught,  examples  teach 
Much  more  than  precepts,  learn  to  know  thy  end. 
The  day  was  Valentine's:  when  lovers'  wounds 
Afresh  begin  to  bleed,  and  sighs  to  worm 
The  chilly  rigour  of  relenting  skies : 
Sacred  the  day  to  innocence  and  mirth, 
.The  festival  of  youth !  in  seeming  health 
(As  custom  bids)  I  hail'd  the  year's  fair  mom. 
And  with  its  earliest  purple  braid  my  brows. 
The  riolet,  or  primrose,  breathing  sweets 
New  to  the  sense,    lanthe  by  my  side, 
More  lovely  than  the  season !  rais'd  her  voice. 
Observant  of  his  rites,  in  festal  lay«, 
And  thus  addrest  the  patron  of  .the  Spring : 

"  Hail,  Valentine!  at  thy  approach  benign, 
Profese  of  gems,  the  bosom  of  the  Earth 
Her  fragrant  stores  unfolds:  the  fields  rejoice. 
And,  in  the  infancy  of  plenty,  smile : 
The  valleys  laugh  and  sing:  the  woods,  alive. 
Sprout  into  floating  verdure,  to  embow'r 
Those  happy  lovers,  who  record  thy  praise. 

**  Hail,  Valentine  !  at  thy  approach  benign, 
Inhaling  genial  raptures  from  the  Sun, 
The  plumy  nations  swell  the  song  of  joy, 
Thy  soaring  choiristers !  the  lark,  the  thrush, 
And  all  th'  aerial  people,  firom  the  wren 
And  linnet  to  the  eagle,  feel  the  stings 
Of  amorous  delight,  and  sing  thy  praise. 

*'  Hail,  Valentine!  at  thy  approach  benign, 
fioick  o'er  the  soft*ning  soul  the  gentle  gries 
Of  Spring,  awaking  bliss,  instinctive  move 
The  ardrat  youth  to  breathe  the  sighs  of  faith 
Into  the  virgin's  heart;  who,  sick  of  love. 
With  equal  fires,  and  purity  of  truth, 
Consenting,  blushes  while  she  chants  thy  praise." 

So  sung  lanthe:  to  my  heart  1  prest 
Herspotless  sweetness:  when,  (with  wonder,  hear!) 
Tbu'  she  shone  smiling  by,  the  torpid  powers 
Of  heaviness  weigh'd  down  my  beamless  eyes. 
And  press'd  them  into  night    The  dews  of  death 
Hung,  clammy,  on  my  forehead,  like  the  damps 
Of  midnight  sepulchres ;  which,  silent,  op*d 
By  weeping  widows,  or  by  friendship's  lutnd, 
Yawn  hideous  on  the  Moon,  and  blast  the  stars 
With  pestilential  reek.     My  head  is  torn 
With  pangs  insufiDerable,  pulsive  starts. 
And  pungent  aches,  gliding  tbro*  the  brain. 
To  madness  hurrying  the  tormented  sense. 


And  hate  of  being.— Poor  lanthe  wept 
In  bitterness,  and  took  me  by  the  hand 
CompassionUely  kind:  **  Alas  !**  she  cry'd, 
"  What  sudden  change  is  this  ?"  (Again  she  wept) 
*'  Say,  can  lanthe  prove  the  source  of  pain 
To  Thomalin }  foibid  it,  gracious  Heav'n!" 
"  No,  beauteous  innocence !  as  soon  the  rose 
Shall  poison  with  its  balm;  as  soon  the  dove 
Become  a  white  dissembler,  and  the  stream 
With  lulling  murmur^  creeping  thro'  the  grove, 
Ofiend  the  shepherd's  slumber"—- Scarcemy  tongu* 
These  fault'ring  accents  stammer'd,  down  I  sink. 
And  a  lethargic  stupor  steeps  my  sense 
In  dull  oblivion:  till  returning  pain. 
Too  faithful  monitor!  and  dire  disease 
Bid  mie  remember,  pleasure  is  a  dream. 
That  health  has  eaglets  wings,  nor  tarries  long. 
New  horrours  rise.    For  in  my  pricking  veins 
I  feel  the  forky  flame:  the  rai»id  fl(X)d  , 
Of  throbbing  life,  excursive  from  the  laws 
Of  sober  Nature  and  harmonious  Health, 
Boils  in  tumultuary  eddies  round 
Its  bursting  channels.    Parching  thirst,  anon, 
Drinks  up  the  vital  maze,  as  Simois  dry. 
Or  Xanthus,  by  the  arm-ignipotent, 
With  a  red  torrent  of  involving  flames 
Exhausted ;  when  Achilles  with  their  floods 
Wag'd  more  than  mortal  war:  the  god  of  Are 
Wide  o'er  the  waters  pour'd  th'  inundant  blaze. 
The  shrinking' waters  to  the  bottom  boil 
And  hiss  in  ruin.    O !  ye  rivers,  roll 
Your  cooling  crystal  o'er  my  burning  breast. 
For  JEXnti  rages  here !  ye  snows  descend; 
Bind  me  in  icy  chains,  ye  narthcm  winds. 
And  mitigate  the  furies  of  the  fire ! 

Good  Heav'n !  what  hoards  of  unrepented  guilt 
Have  drawn  this  vengeance  down,- have  rais'd  Oiis 
To  lash  me  with  his  flames?  But,  O,  iorgive  [fiend 
My  rashncfss,  that  dares  blame  thy  just  decrees. 
It  is  thy  rod:  1  kiss  it  with  my  heart. 
As  well  as  lips :  like  Aaron's  may  it  bloom 
With  fruits  of  goodness:  not,  like  Moses,  turn 
A  serpent;  or,  to  tempt  me  to  accuse 
The  kind  oppression  of  thy  righteous  hand. 
Or,  sting  me  to  despair. — Affliction,  hail ! 
Thou  school  of  virtue!  open  wide  thy  gates. 
Thy  gates  of  ebony  !    Yet,  O,  correct 
Thy  servant,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  wrath. 
But  with  thy  mercy,  Lord !  thy  stripes  will  heal* 
Thus  without  heresy,  afflictions  ]^rove 
A  purgatory;  save  us  as  by  fire: 
And  purifying  off  the  dross  of  sin, 
like  old  Elijah's  chariot,  rap  the  soul. 
On  wings  of  Meditation,  to  the  skies. 

In  h^th  we  have  no  time  to  visit  Truth :  ^ 

Health's  the  disease  of  morals :  few  in  health 
Turn  o'er  the  volumes  which  will  make  us  wise^ 
What  are  ye,  now,  ye  tuneful  triflers !  once 
The  eager  solace  of  my  easy  hours. 
Ye  dear  deluders  or  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
Anacreon,  Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,  what? 
The  gay,' the  bright,  the  sober,  the  sublime  } 
And  ye  of  softer  strain,  ye  amorous  fools. 
Correctly  indolent,  and  sweetly  vain, 
TibuUus,  Ovid,  and  the  female-verse 
Of  her,  who,  plunging  from  Leucadia's  hdghts, 
Kxtinguish'd,  with  her  life,  her  hopeless  fires. 
Or  rose  a  swan,  as  love-struck  Fancy  deem'd. 
Who  wou'd  not,  iu  these  hours  of  wisdom,  giye 
A  Vatican  of  wits  for  one  saint  Paul  ? 
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Dare  Tolly,  with  the  gulden  montfa  of  Oroece, 
With  ChrySostom  ia  rbefric-thunder  join, 
Adi-ent'rous,  now  ?  as  boob  the  feeble  soinid, 
Sahnoneus,  of  thy  brazen  bridge  contends 
"With  Jove*s  etheriai  peal,  and  bursting  roar 
Fulminous,  rending  Eartb,  o'erturning  air. 
And  shaking  Heaven.    Or  shall  the  pointed  pen 
Of  Corduba ',  with  hostile  labour  bend 
Its  sentences  obscure  against  the  force 
Of  Hierom's  noble  fire?  as  soon  the  Moon, 
With  blunted  horn,  dares  pour  her  pallid  beam 
Against  the  boundless  majesty  of  day. 
The  Sun's  i«fuigent  throne;  when,  high,  in  noon 
He  icindles  up  the  Earth  to  light  and  joy.* 
My  best  instructor.  Sickness,  shuts  the  eye 
From  Vapity;  she  draws  the  curtains  round 
The  couch,  nor  gives  admittance  to  the  world: 
But  to  Harpocrates  consigns  the  door. 
And,  sibnt,  whispers  me  that  **  life  is  vain.** 
If  life  be  vain,  on  what  shall  man  depend ! 
Depend  pn  Virtue.    Virtue  is  a  rock 
Which  stands  for  ever;  braves  the  frowning  flood. 
And  r.?ars  its  awfiil  brow,  direct,  to  Heaven. 
Tho*  Virtue  save  not  firom  the  grave,  she  gives 
Her  votaries  to  the  stars;  she  plucks  the  sting 
From  the  ^m  king  of  terronrs;  smoothes  the  bed 
Of  anguish,  and  bids  Death,  tho*  dreadful,  smile. 
Death  smiles  on  Virtue :  and  his  visage,  black, 
Y^  comely  seems.  A  Christian  scorns  the  bounds 
Where  limited  Creation  said  to  Time, 
**  Here  I  have  end."    Rapturous,  he  looks  beyond 
Or  time  or  space ;  he  triumphs  o'er  decay; 
And  fills  eternity:  the  next  to  God. 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 
Page  33.    Plucrt  from  the  cypress,  &c. 
'   Thus  Horace: 

Barbiton  hie  papes  habebit  Lib.  iii.  Ode  2G. 
And  a  greater  than  Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  the 
royal  psalmist,  represents  the  same  image :   , 

As  for  our  harps  we  hanged  them  up,  upon  the 
trees  Uiat  are  therein.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  2. 

P.  38.  Paphos,  a  city  of  Cyprus;  formerly 
dedicated  to  Venus. 

Acidale.  A  fountain  In  Orchomenus,  a  city  of 
BcBOtia,  where  the  Graces  were  supposed  to  bathe 
themselves.  The  genealogy  of  the  Graces  is  very 
diversely  related.  But  Hesiod  says,  they  were 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome.      Theog. 

Page  38.  Burst  on  the  tingling  ears  of  Job,  &c* 

The  book  of  Job  is  ascribed  to  various  authors, 
and  amongst  the  rest  to  Moses.  1  am  proud  to 
obflerVft  that  Dr.  Young  has  strengthened  this 
opinion  in  his  notes  to  his  admirable  poem  on 
Job.  Most  of  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  the 
question  may  be  found  in  Pole's  Synopsis  Critic. 
in  the  beginning  of  his  notes  on  the  book  of  Job : 
and  in  Mr.  S.  Wesley^  curious  dissertation  on 
the  same  subject. 

P.  38.    We  dream  of  shadows,  when  we  talk  of 
life. 

Xxtrtf  ov«g  av^funot        Pind.  Pith.  Ode  8. 

Sophocles  has  much  the  same  thought  in  his 

f  Seneca  was  bom  at  Coiduba  in  Spain. 


Ajax ;  and,  to  dignify  the  tentiment,  he  pott  it 
into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses : 

Opw  yMf  nfJtftf  yitf  orrof  aXXo  vXifir 
E<^X*  9ffoi  irig  {wfjuft  n  nM^ify  oiuov. 
The  scholiast  observes,  that  he  borrowed- the  sen- 
timent from  Pindar. 

P.  38.    We  dream,  ^c    Of  Pelops*  shoukler^- 
The  poets  feign  that  Tantalus  served  op  bis 
son  Pelops  to  the  table  of  th^  gods :   they  re- 
united the  firagments,  and  formed  his  abooldei^ 
which  was  lost,  of  ivory.      Ovid.  Met  Lib.  vi. 

—  Humeroque  Pelops  insi^is  ebnmo.     ' , 
Virg.  Georg.  iii. 

I  shall  add  this  beautiful  passage  from  TibuUuss 

-^— —  Carmina  ni  sint, 
'  Ex  humero  Pelopis  non  nituisset  elmr. 

Lib.  L  Eieg,  4.* 

P.  38.    Of  Pythagoras' thigh. 

This  is  told  with  so  much  humour  by  Mr. 
Addison  in  one  of  his  finest  works,  that  1  rather 
choose  to  give  an  authority  from  him,  than  any 
of  the  ancients.  "  The  next  man  astonished  the 
whole  table  with  his  appearance:  he  was  stow, 
solemn  and  silent,  in  his  behaviour,  and  wore 
a  raiment  curiously  wrought  with  bieroglyphica. 
As  be  came  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  throw 
back  the  skirt  of  it,  and  discovered  a  goldea 
thigh.  Socrates,  at  the  sight  of  it,  declared  against 
keeping  company  with  any  w\\p  were  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  therefore  desired  Dioft^enea 
the  Laertian  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted 
the  fabulous  heroes,  and  worthies  of  dubious  ex- 
istence, &c. 

The  Table  of  Fame,  TaUer,  Vol  IL  No.  81. 

P.  38.    Of  Surius's  saints. 

Surius  writ  the  voluminous  legend  of  the  Romish 
saints,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  Dr.  Donne  in  his 
Satyrs  has  given  him  this  character: 

.  — — ^—  outlie  either 
Jovius,  or  Surius,  or  both  together.    Sat.  4. 

P.  39.     lanthe  by  my  side. 

Sickness  being  a  subject  so  disagreeable  in  it- 
self to  human  nature,  it  was  thought  necessary, 
as  &ble  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  to  r^ieve  the  ibm- 
gination  with  the  following,  and  some  other  epi- 
sodes. For  to  describe  the  anguish  of  a  distemper 
without  a  mixture  of  some  more  pleasing  iiiet- 
dents,  would,  no  doubt,  disgust  every  good-natured 
and  tender  reader. 

P.  40.     Salmoneus,  of  thy  brazen  bridge,  &c. 

Salmoneus  king  of  Elis,  a  province  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  so  arrogant  as  to  affisct 
being  thought  a  god:  forVhich  end  he  built  a 
bridge  of  brass,  by  driving  over  which  in  hht 
chariot,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  be  be- 
lieved the  Thunderer.  But  Jupiter,  enraged' at 
his  impiety,  struck  him  dead  with  a  real  thuuder- 
bolt. 

Vidi  cmdeles  dantem  Salmonea  pspnas, 
Dum  flammas  Jovis  &  sonitns  imitntur  Olympi«-*^ 
Demens  qui  nimbos,  &  non  imitabile  fttlmen 
^jre  jt  eomipedum  cursu  imitarat  equomm. 

ViiV*  JExL  Lib.  4i 
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'  p.  ^0.    And  to  Hwpoenitet  eootigns  the  door. 

Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence  amongst  the 
Egyptians. 

Si  quicqoam  tacite  commisflum  est  6do  ab  amico, 
Me  unum  esse  invenies  illi>ruin  jare  sacratun, 

Cornel  i,  &  factum  esse  puta  Harpocratem. 

Catull 

Hcncfe  Erasmus,  Lib.  Adair,  trlls  us,  that  re- 
dere  Harpocratem  is  the  same  as  mutom  red- 
dere.    So  Catullus  in  another  place : 

Patrumn  reddidit  Harpocratem. 
Ovid  describes  him  in  the  same  manner,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  bis  name,  amongst  the  at- 
tendants of  Isis : 

9ntque  premit  rocem,  digitoqne  silentla  suadet 
Metam.  Lib.  ix. 

This  description  entirely  agrees  «ith  the  seve- 
ral medals  and  statues  of  Marpocrates,  which  the 
learned  antiquary  Gisb.  Coperus  exhibits  in  his 
laborioos  disaertatioo  on  that  subject,  printed 
with  Monumenta  Xuttqua. 

But  upon  another  account  likewise,  Harpocrates 
ntty  justly  b-  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  sick; 
for  he  is  numbered  amongst  the  salutary  gods, 
who  assisted  in  extreme  dan^rers ;  as  appears  from 
ArCemidoras,  Oneir.  L.  ii.  C.  44.  where,  after 
having  mentioned  Serapis,  Isis,  Anubis,  and  Har- 
pocrates, he  goes  on  thus:  •*  Semper  enim  ^erva- 
tores  creditf  sunt  hi  dii,  eoruni  qui  per  omnia 
exercitati  sunt,  &  ad  extrcmum  pcriculom  per- 
veoerant,  &c."  Kircher  also,  in  his  Oedip^  Egyp. 
p.  %  vol.  II.  p.  315.  amon^^t  others  to  the  same 
purpose,  has  these  remarkable  woWs: 

Reverebantur  .^ig^pti,  prseter  cstera  numina 
■isxiroi  Isin  &  Ostrin,  ac  hotum  sive  Harpo- 
CTitem,  taoqoam  latricos  gcnios. 


THE  PALACE  OF  MIgEASB. 

BOOK  ir. 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

Before  thee  shall  appear.  Milton. 


ARGUMENT. 
IKetetions.  lavocation  of  the  genius  of  Spenser. 
Apostropke  to  the  dutchess  of  Somerset  The 
Pftbee  of  Disease.  War.  Intemperance.  Me- 
lancholy. Fever.  Consumption,  SmaU-poz. 
Complaint  on  the  death  of  lord  Beauehamp. 


I^EATH  was  not  man's  inheritance,  but  lifis 

Immortal,  but  a  Paradise  of  Miss, 

UnfMing  beanty,  and  eternal  spring, 

(The  dcudless  blaze  of  lnnocenc«*s  reign:) 

Tlie  gifts  of  GodS  right-hand !  till  monstrous  Sin, 

The  motly  child  of  Satan  and  of  Hell,  v 

Invited  dire  Diseaar  into  the  world, 

Add  her  distorted  brood  of  ogly  shapes, 

Echidna's  brood !  and  fixM  their  cur8*d  abode 

On  Earth,  invisible  to  human  sitg^ht. 

The  portion  and  tha  scourge  of  mortal  man. 

Vet  tho'  to  human  sigbt  inirisible. 

If  she,  whom  i  implore,  Uraaia,  dci|sn,  /yi 

With  euphrasy  to  purge  away  the  inisls 
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Which,  humid,  dhn  tb«  mhrror  of  the  mind; 

(As  Venus  gave  iEneas  to  behold 

The  angry  gods  with  flame  overwhelming  Troy, 

Neptune  and  Pallas)  not  in  vain,  V\\  sing 

TTic  mystic  terrours  of  this  gloomy  reign: 

And,  led  by  her,  with  dangerous  courage  press 

Through  dreary  paths,  and  lioi  uts,  by  mortal  foot 

Rare  visited ;  unless  by  thee,  1  ween. 

Father  of  F*nry,  of  descriptive  verse. 

And  shadowy  beings,  gentle  Edmund,  hight 

Spenser.'  the  sweetest  of  the  tuneful  throng, 

Or  recent,  or  of  eld '.    Creative  bard. 

Thy  springs  unlock,  expand  thy  feiry  scenes^ 

Tliy  unexhausted  stores  of  fancy  spread, 

And  with  thy  images  enrich  my  song. 

Come,  Hertford*  1  with  the  Muse,  awhile,  vouch- 
(The  softer  virtves  melting  in  thy  breast,      [safe. 
The  tender  graces  g) awing  in  thy  form) 
Voucbsaf',  in  all  the  beauty  of  distress. 
To  take  a  silent  walk  among  the  tombs: 
There  lend  a  charm  to  Sorrow,  smooth  her  brow. 
And  sparkle  through  her  tears  in  shining  woe. 
As  when  thedove^,  (thy  emblem,  matchless  dame! 
For  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth  are  thine) 
Spread  all  its  colours  o'er  the  boundless  deep, 
(  Empyreal  radiance  quivering  round  the  gloom) 
Chaos  reformed,  and  bade  distraction  ^tniic! 

Deep  in  a  desert-vale,  a  palace  frowns 
Sublimely  moumftU :  to  the  eye  it  seems 
The  mansion  of  Despair,  or  ancient  Night 
The  graces  of  the  Seasons  nevi  r  knew 
To  shed  their  bounty  here,  or  siniliiig,  blesa 
With  hospitable  foot,  it«  bleak  domain. 
Uncultivated.     Nor  the  various  robe 
Of  flusUmg  Spring,  with  purple  gay,  invests 
Its  blighted  plains ;  nor  SummerN  radiant  band 
Profusive,  scatters  o*er  its  baleful  fields 
The  rich  abundance  of  her  glorious  days; 
And  golden  Autumn  here  forgets  to  reign. 

Here  only  hemlock,  and  wfiatever  w^s 
Medea  gather M,  or  Cauidia  brew'd. 
Wet  with  Averaus'  uaves,  or  Pontus  yields. 
Or  Colchos,  or  Thessalia,  taiut  the  winds. 
And  ohbke  tiie  ground  unballow'd.     But  the  soil 
Refuses  to  embrace  the  kindly  seeds 
Of  healing  vegetation,  sage,  and  rue. 
Dittany  and  amdlo,  blooming  still 
In  VirgiPs  rural  page.    The  bitter  yew. 
The  church-yard's  shade!  and  cypress*  witherM 
In  formidable  ranks  surround  its  courts        [anns 
With  umbrage  dun;  administ'ring  a  roof 
To  birds  of  uminous  portent;  tbe  bat. 
The  raven  boding  death,  jtbe  screaming  owl 
Of  heavy  wing,  while  serpents,  rustling,  hiss, 
And  croaking  toads  the  odious  concert  aid. 

The  peevish  East,  the  rheumy  South,  the  North 
Pregnant  with  storms,  are  all  tbe  winds  that  blow: 
While,  distant  far,  the  pure  Etesian-gales, 
And  western-breezes  fan  the  spicy  beds 
Of  Araby  the  blest,  or  shake  their  balm 
O'er  fiur  Britannia^s  plains,  and  wabe  her  flow'cs. 
Eternal  damps,  and  deadly  humours,  drawn 
In  pois'oous  exhalations  (vtm  the  deep. 
Conglomerated  into  solid  night. 
And  darkness,  almost  to  be  felt,  forbid 

■  Old.       *  The  present  dutchess  of  Somerset 
*  The  Platonists  suppose  that  Love,   or  tbe 
celf»stial  Venus  (of  whom  the  dove  ii  likewise  on 
embkoi)  crmted  the  world  out  of  chaos* 
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The  SuDy  with  cheerful  beams,  i»  fOifse  the  air, 
But  roll  their  suffocating  horronn  round 
Incessant,  banishiug-  the  bkxMning  train 
Of  Health,  and  Joy,  for  ever,  from  'the  dome. 

In  sad  magnificence  the  palace  rears 
Its  mouldering  colmpns;  from  thy  quarries,  Nile, 
Of  sable  marble,  a«d  Egyptian  mines 
Emboweird.    Nor  Coiintbian  pillars,  gay 
With  foliag'd  capitals  and  figui^d  ffizc, 
Nor  feoHDine  lonique,  nor,  tho*  grave. 
The  toted  Dorique,  and  the  Tuscan  plain, 
In  just  proportions  rise:  but  Gothic,  rude, 
IrreconcdM  in  ruinous  design  > 
Save  in  the  centre,  )n  relievo  high. 
And  su^Uing  emblematically  bold, 
In  gold  the  apple  rose,  "  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe  4." 
Malignantly  delighted,  dire  Disease 
Surveys  the  glittering  pest,  and  grimly  smiles 
"With  hellish  glee.     Beneath,  totters  her  throne. 
Of  jarring  elements;  earth,  water,  fire;  [tain 

Where  hot,  and  cold;  and  moist,  and  dry  main- 
Unnatural  war.    Shapeless  her  frightful  form, 
(A  chaos  of  distempered  limbs  in  one) 
Huge  as  Megaera,  cruel  as  the  grave. 
Her  eyes,  two  comets;  and  her  breath,  a  storm. 
High  in  her  wither'd  arms,  she  wields  her  rod, 
With  adders  curPd,  and  dropping  gore;  and  points 
To  the  dead  walls,  besmear'd  with  cursed  tales 
Of  Plagues  red-spotted,  of  blue  Pestilence, 
Walking  in  darkness;  Havock  at  their  heels; 
Lean  Famine,  gnawing  in  despight  her  arm: 
Whatever  Egypt*  Athens,  or  Messine, 
Constantinople,  Troynovant,  Marseilles, 
Or  Cairo  felt,  or  Spagnolet  could  paint 
A  sickly  taper,  glimmering  feeble  rays 
Across  the  gloom,  makes  honour  visible. 
And  punishes,  while  it  informs,  the  eye. 
A  thousand  and  ten  thousand  monstrous  shapes 
Compose  the  group;  the  execrable  crew 
Which  Michael,  in  vision  strange,  disclosed 
To  Adam,  in  the  Lazar-house  of  woe; 
A  colony  from  Hell.    The  knotted  Gout, 
The  bloated  Dropsy,  and  the  racking  Stone 
KoUing  her  eyes  in  anguish ;  Lepra  foul. 
Strangling  Angina;  Ephialtic  starts; 
I?nnerv'd  Paralysis;  with  moist  Catarrhs; 
Pleuritis  bending  oVr  its  side,  in  pain ; 
Vertigo;  murderous  Apoplexy,  proud 
With  the  late  spoils  of  Clayton*8  honoured  life: 
Clajrton,  the  g(K)d,  the  courteous,  the  humane ; 
Tenacious  of  his  purplose,  and  his  word 
Tinn  as  the  fabled  throne  of  Grecian  Jove. 
Be  just,  O  memory !  again  recall 
'  Those  looks  illumin'd  by  his  honest  heart. 
That  open  fireedom,  and  that  cheedVil  ease. 


Helmets  and  spears,  and  shields,  and  coats  of  inail. 

With  iron  stifi^  or  tin,  or  brass,  or  gold, 

Swells  a  triumphal  arph ;  beneath  grim  War 

Shakes  her  red  arm :  ibr  War  is  a  disease 

The  fellest  of  the  fellf    Why  will  mankind. 

Why  will  they,  when  so  many  plagues  involve 

This  habitable  globe,  (the  curse  of  sin,) 

Invent  new  desolations  to  cut  off 

The  Christian  race  ?    At  least  in  Christian  climes 

Let  olives  shade  your  mountains,  and  let  Peace 

Stream  her  white  banner  o'er  us,  blest  from  War, 

And  laurels  only  deck  your  poet's  brows. 

Or,  if  the  fiery  mi&tal  in  your  blood. 

And  thirst  of  human-life  your  bosom  sting. 

Too  savage !  let  the  fury  loose  of  War, 

Aud  bid  tlic  battle  rage  against  the  breasts 

Of  Asian  infidels:  redeem  the  tow'rs 

Where  David  sung,  the  son  of  David  Ued; 

And  warm  new  Tasso's  with  the  6pic-flame. 

Right  opposite  to  War  a  gorgeous  throne 
With  jewels  flaming  and  emboss'd  with  gold, 
An3  various  sculpture,  strikes  the  wond'riug  eye 
With  jovial  scenes  (amid  destruction  gay,)    * 
Of  instruments  of  mirth,  the  harp,  the  lute. 
Of  costly  viands,  of  delicious  wines. 
And  flow'ry  wreaths  to  bind  the  careless  brow 
Of  youth,  or  age;  as  youth'or  age  demand 
The  pleasing  ruin  from  th'  enchantress,  vile 
Intemperance :  than  Circe  subtler  fer. 
Only  subduM  by  wisdom ;  feirer  for  ^ 
Than  young  Armida,  whose  bewitching  charms 
Rinaldo  fe^ter^d  in  her  rosy  chains; 
Till,  by  Ubaldo  held,  his  diampnd  shield 
Blaz'd  on  his  mind  the  virtues  of  his  race. 
And,  quick,  dissolv'd  her  wanton  mists  aWay. 
See,  from  her  throne,  slow-moving,  she  extends 
A  poison'd  gobblet  \  fly  the  beauteous  bane : 
The  adder's  tooth,  the  tiger's  humiry  fansr. 
Are  harmless  to  her  smiles ;  her  smiles  are  death. 
Beneath  the  foamy  lustre  of  the  bowl, 
Which  sparkles  men  to  madness,  luiks  a  snake 
Of  mortal  sting :  fly:  if  you  taste  the  wihe, 
Machaon  swears  that  moly  cannot  cure. 
Tho'  innocent  and  fair  her  looks,  she  holHs 
A  lawless  commerce  with  her  sister-pests,   - 
And  doubly  whets  their  darts:  away — and  livck 

Next,  in  a  low-brow'd  cave,  a  little  hell, 
A^pensive  hag,  moping  in  darkness,  sits 
Dolefully-sad :  her  eyes  (so  deadly-dull ! ) 
Stare  from  their  stonied  sockets,  widely  wild  ; 
For  ever  bent  on  rusty  knives,  and  ropes; 
On  poignards,  bows  of  poison,  daggers  red 
With  clotted  gore.    A  raven  by  her  side 
Eternal  croaks:  her  only  mate  Despair; 
Who,  scowling  in  a  night  of  clouds,  presents 
A  thousand  burning  hells,  and  damned  souls^ 
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Gmpg  bmrd  an  empty  bowl,  and  ibiifciM  itriTes 
To  dreoch  her  parched  throat.    Mot  loader  groant 
FVom  Pbalaru^tbaU,  aa^  Fame  rvporti, 
.  Tormented  with  distretml  dla  the  air. 
And  drew  the  tender  tear  krom  Pity'i  eye. 

ConsuBfiption  Mar;  a  joyless,  meagre  wight, 
Tanting  for  btaath,  and  shrinking  into  shade 
Sludes  the  grasp:  thin  as  the  embodied  air 
Which,  erst,  deceived  Ixion's  void  embrace. 
Ambitious  of  a  goddess!  scarce  her  legs 
Fcsebly  the  drags,  with  wheezing  labour,  on. 
And  motion  slow:  a  willow  wand  directs 
Her  tottering  steps,  and  marks  her  for  the  graTe. 

The  last,  so  torpid  to  the  view,  affrights 
Her  neighbour  hags.    Happy  herself  is  blind, 
Or  madness  wouM  ensue;  so  bloated-Mack, 
So  loathsome  to  each  sense,  the  sight  or  snieQ, 
Such  foul  aorruption  on  this  side  the  grave; 
Variola  yclepM;  ragged  and  rough,  [scenes 

Her  couch  perplex'd  with  thorns^— What  heavy 
Hai^  o^  my  heart  to  feel  the  theme  is  mine; 
But  Provideiice  commands,  his  will  be  done! 
She  rush^  through  my  blood;  she  burns  along. 
And  riots  on  my  life. — Have  mercy,  Heav'n!^- 
Variola,  what  art  thou  ?  whence  proceeds 
This' virulence,  which  all,  but  we,  escape? 
Thou  nauseous  enemy  to  human-kind: 
In  man,  and  man  alone,  thy  mystic  seeds, 
Saiet,  and  in  their  secret  windings  hid. 
Lie  unpruli&c;  till  Infection  ronze 
Her  pois^oos  pcuticles,  of  proper  sijEe, 
Figure  and  measure,  to  exert  their  pow'r 
Of  impregnation;- atoms  subtle,  barbM, 
Infrangible,  and  active  to  destroy; 
By  geometric  or  mechanic  rules 
Yet  undiscovered :  quick  the  leaven  runs. 
Destructive  of  the  solids,  spirits,  blood 
Of  mortal  man,  and  agitates  the  whole 
In  general  conflagration  and  misrule. 
As  when  the  flinty  seeds  of  fire  embrace 
Some  fit  materials,  stubble,  fiirze,  or  straw,  . 
The  crackling  blaze  ascends;  the  rapid  flood 
Of  HMldy  flames,  impetoous  0*er  its  prey. 
Bolls  its  broad  course,  and  half  the  fleld  devoois. 

As  adders  deaf  to  beauty,  wit,  and  youth. 
How  numy  living  lyres,  by  thee  unstrung, 
E'er  half  their  tunes  are  ended,  cease  to  charm 
Th>  admiring  world?     So  ceas*d  the  matchless 
By  Cowley  honoured,  by  Roscommon  lov'd,  [name, 
Orinfb:  blooming  Killigrew*s  soft  lay: 
And  manly  Oldham's  pointed  vigour,  cnrs>d 
By  the  gor'd  sons  of  I^yola  and  Rome. 
And  he  who  Phedra  sung*,  in  buskinM  pomp. 
Mad  with  incestuous  fires,  ingenious  Smith: 
Oxonia's  sons !     And,  O,  our  recent  grief! 
Stiall  BeaucbampS  die,  forgotten  by  the  Muse, 
Or  are  the  Muses  with  their  Hertfort  dumb! 
Where  are  ye?  weeping  o'er  thy  learned  Rhine, 
Bononia,  fatal  to  our  hopes !  or  else 
By  Rennet's  chalky  wave,  with  tresses  torn, 
Or  rude,  and  wiWly  floating  ta  the  winds. 
Mute,  on  the  hoary  willows  hang  the  lyre. 
Neglected  ?     Or  in  rural  Percy-lodge, 
Where  Innocence  and  he  walked  hand  in  hand. 
The  cypress  cmp,  or  weave  the  laurel-bough 
To  grace  his  honoured  grave  ?    Ye  lilies,  rise 

5  Lord  fieauchamp,  only  son  of  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  died  at  Bolojnia  of  the  su.all-pox,  Sep- 
tember i  1th,  1744,  a^ed  19. 


Immaculate;  ye  roses,  tweet  as  morn; 
Less  sweet  and  less  immaculate  than  he. 

His  opening  flow*r  of  beauty  softly  amifd. 
And,  sparkling  in  the  liquid  dews  of  jpooth, 
Adom'd  the  blessed  light!  with  blossoms  foir. 
Untainted;  in  the  rank  Italian  soil 
From  blemish  pore.    The  vfrgios  stole  «  sigh. 
The  matrons  lifted  up  their  wondering  eyet^ 
And  blest  the  English  tng^  a^  be  passM, 
R^icing  in  his  rays !     Why  did  we  trust 
A  plant  so  loveW  to  their  envious  skies, 
Unmerciftdly  bright  with  savage  beams  ? 
His  were  the  arts  of  Italy  before, 
Courting,  aod  courted  by  the  classic  Mase. 
He  travetl'd  not  to  learn,  but  to  reform; 
And  with  his  fair  example  mend  mankind. 

Why  need  i  name  (for  distant  nations' know, 
Hesperia knows;  O  would  Hesperia  sing! 
As  Maro,  ersi,  and,  lata,  Marhio  rais*d 
The  blooming  Beauchamps  of  the  fomier  thnes^ 
Marcellus,  and  Adonis  to  the  stars. 
On  wings  of  soaring  fire !  so  would  she  sing  !> 
His  uncomipted  heart;  his  honour  dear 
As  summer-suns,  eflVilging  forth  his  soul 
In  every  word  and  look:  bis  reason's  ray 
By  folly,  vanity,  or  vice  unstain*d. 
Shining  at  once  with  purity  and  strength. 
With  English  honesty  and  Attic  fire : 
His  tenderness  of  spirit,  higb-inform'd 
With  wide  benevolence,  and  candid  zeal 
For  learning,  liberty,  religion,  truth: 
The  patriot-glories  burning  in  his  braast. 
His  king's  and  country's  undivided  fViend ! 
Each  public  virtue,  and  each  private  grace; 
The  Seymour-dignity,  the  Percy-flame; 
All,  all ! — Ere  twentj^  autumns  roird  away 
Their  golden  plenty.    Further  sti  II !  behold 
His  animated  bloom ;  his  flush  of  health; 
The  blood  exulting  with  the  balmy  tide 
Of  vernal  life!  so  fre«h  for  pleasure  fonn*d 
By  Nature  and  the  Gi-aoes :  yet  his  youth 
So  temperately  warm,  so  chastely  cool, 
Ev*n  seraphims  might  look  into  his  mind. 
Might  look,  nor  turn  away  their  ho(y  eyes ! 
Th>  unutterable  essence  of  good  Heav'n, 
That  breath  of  God,  that  ener^ry  divine 
Which  gives  us  to  be  wise,  and  just,  and  pure^ 
Pull  on  his  bosom  pour'd  the  living  stream, 
lllum'd,  inspir'd,  and  sanctify'd  his  soul! 

And  are  these  wonders  vanished  ?  are  those  eyes. 
Where  ardent  truth  and  melting  mildness  shone^ 
Clos'd  in  a  foreign  land  ?  no  more  to  bless 
A  father,  mother,  friend !  no  more  to  charm     . 
*A  longing  people?  O,  lamented  youth!  \ 

Since  fate  and  gloomy  night  thv  beauties  veiM 
With  shade  mysterious,  and  eclips'd  thy  beams. 
How  many  Somersets  are  lost  in  thee  I 

Yet  only  lost  to  Earth!— for  trust  the  Mtise, 
(His  virtues  rather  trust)  she  saw  him  rise 
She  saw  him  smile  along  the  tissu'd  clouds, 
In  colours  rich-embroider'd  by  the  Sun, 
Engirt  with  cherub-wings,  and  kindred-forms. 
Children  of  light,  the  spotless  youth  of  Heav'n! 
They  hail  their  blest  companion,  gain'd  so  soon 
A  partner  of  their  joys ;  and  crown  with  stars. 
Almost  as  fair,  the  radiance  of  his  brows. 
Ev'n  where  the  angel  host,  with  tongues  of  fire. 
Chant  to  their  glittering  harps  th'  Almighty's 
And,  in  a  burning  circle,  shoot  around       [praise. 
The  jasper-throne,  he  mingles  flames  with  thcra ; 
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He  spriDfiTS  into  the  centre  of  ttie  choir, 
And,  drinking  in  the  spirit-most-diTino, 
He  sings  as  sweet,  and  glows  as  bright  as  they. 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 

Page  41.  With  euphrasy,  Angl.  eyebright 
This  herb  was  unknown  to  the  ancients;  at  least 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  theoi.  It  is  of  extraor- 
dinary service  to  the  eye,  curing  most  of  its 
distempers. 

— Cum  debilitat  morbi  vis  improba  visum, 
Aut  vinura,  aut  coecus,  luminis  osor,  amor,  &o. 
Tunc  ego,  non  frustra,  vocor—  . 

Couleius  Lib.  Plant,  p.  39. 

— Pnrg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 

.  The  visual  nerve.  «  Milton. 

P.  41.  As  Venus  gave  ^iieas  to  behold,  &c. 

See  Virgil.  Mn.  Lib.  ii.  Which  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Homer.  Ilins.  Lib.  v.  We  have 
several  of  the  like  instances  in  the  sacred  volumes^ 
Gen.  xxi.  19.  And  God  opened  her  eyes  and  she 
saw  a  well  of  water.  Numbers,  xxii.  31.  Then 
the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  &c. 


P.  4t.     Medea  gathered  and  Canidja'brew'<f^  k€* , 

Medea,  notorious  for  her  incantations  m  Otidy 
&iC,  as  Canidia  in  Horace. 


P.  41. 


>  or  Pontns  yidas,  &c. 


P.  41. 


■  by  mortal  foot 


Kare  visited. 
See  Virgil: 
Sed  me  Pamatsi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptatamor:  Juvat  irejugis,  qua  nulla  priorum, 
Castaliam  moUi  divertitur  orbita  clivo. 

Georg.  Lib.  iii. 

Which  is  imitated  from  Lucretius,  Lib.  ji. 
A  via  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  pede>  &c. 

P.  41. gentle  Edmund,  hight 

Spenser! 

The  date  of  our  English  poetry  may  with  great 
justice  begin  with  Spenser.  It  is  true,  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate  were  masters  of  uncommon 
beauties,  considering  the  age  they  lived  in,  and 
have  described  the  humours,  passions,  &c.  with 
great  discernment.  Yet  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  half  so  well  acquainted  with  the  very 
life  and  being  of  poetry,  invention,  painting,  and 
design,  as  Spenser.  Chaucer  was  the  best  before 
htm;  but  th^n  he  borrowed  most  of  his  poems, 
either  from  the  ancients,  or  from  Boccace,  Pe- 


PoDtus,  Colchos,  and  Thessalia,  well  known  for 
producing  noxious  and  poisonous  herbs  and  plants. 

Has  herbas,  atque  hiec  Ponto  mihi  lecta  venena. 
Ipse  dedit  Mceris;  nascuntur  piurima  Ponto. 

Virg.  Eclog.  8. 

Herbasque  quas  &  Colchos  &  Iberia  mittit, 
Venenorum  ferax.  Hor,  £pod.  5. 

Thessala  quinetiam  tellus  herbasque  nocentes, 
Rupibus  ingcnuit  Lucan.  Lib.  v. 

P.  41.    __  amello  blooming  still 
In  Virgirs  rural  page. 
Est  etiam  flos  in  pratis  cui  nomen  amello 
Feoere  agricolse.        Virg.  Goorg.  Lib.  vi. 
Besides  there  grows  a  6ow*r  in  marshy  ground^ 
Its  name  amellus,  easy  to  be  found : 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shows  itsdf  in  leaves. 
The  flow'r  itself  is  of  a  golden  hue, 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue,  &c. 

Addison's  Works,  Vol.  i.  4ta. 

P.  42.  ■  or  Spagnolet  could  paint. 

A  famous  painter,  emment  for  drawing  thm 
distresses  and  agonies  of  human  nature. 

P.  42,  Which  Michael  in  vision  strange. 

See  Milton's  Paradise  Lbst,  b.  xL 
p.  42.  — —  Clayton*s  lionoured  life. 
Sir  William  Cla3rton,  hart,  died  at  Marden  in 
Surry,  December  the  )t8th,  1744. 

P.  42.  Where  David  sung,  &c. 
Though  a  croisade  may  seem  very  romantic 
(and  perhaps  it  is  so)  yet  it  has  been  applauded 
by  the  greatest  writers  of  different  ages;  by 
i£ncas  Sylvius,  by  Bessarion,  by  Naugerius,  ficc. 
who  have  each  writ  orations  upon  that  subject. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  Cnsimire 
and  Jac.  Bald^,  the  two  most,  celebrated  of  tbe 
modem  lyric  poets,  have  writ  several  of  their 
finest  odes  tu  animate  the  christian  princes  to 
such  a  design;  and  that  Tasso  has  adorned  tho 
expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloign  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  poem  since  the  JEn&B  (for 
I  prefer  Milton  tg  Virgil  himself.)   « 
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I*.  42.  ThAt  moly  ctnnot  cure. 
Mercury  is  said  to  have  presented    moly  to 
t%8aes  to  preserve  bim  (rum  the  charms  of 
Ciffce.    Homer*8  Odyss.  Lib.  x. 

'   TTius  while  be  spoke,  the  sovereign  plant  he  drew. 
Where  on  th'  aU-bearing  Eartli  unmark*d  it  grew. 
And  showed  its  Nature  and  its  wondrous  pow'r; 
Black  waa  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flow'r: 
Moly  the  name.  Pope. 

Landatissima  herbarum  est  Homero,  quam  vo- 
can  a  diis  putat  moly,  8c  invcntioDem  ejus  Mer- 
curio  assignat^  cootraque  summ»  Teneficia  de- 
Bonstrat,  &c.         Pliuius,  Lib.  xxv.  c.  4. 

P.  43.  From  Phalaris»s  bull,  &c. 

Amongst  several  instruments  of  torment  that 
Pbalaris  caused  to  be  contrived,  there  was  a  bull 
of  brass,  in  which  people  being  cast,  and  a  6re 
placed  under  it,  they  bellowed  like  oxen.  Pe- 
riUos  the  artist,  demanding  a  great  reward  for  his 
invention,  was  put  in  it  bimielf  to  try  the  first 
«xperiment.  Upon  which  Pliny  makes  this  good- 
natured  reflection:  Porillum  nemo  laudat,  sse- 
Tjorem  Phalaride  tyranno,  quitaurum  fecit,  mu- 
gitus  hominis  poUicitus,  igne  subdito,  &  primus 
«um  ezpertus  cruciatum  justiore  sjBvitia,  &c. 
Pliuius,  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

P.  43.  '  deceiv*d  Izlon's  Toid  embract. 

hion  being  invited  to  dine  with  Jupiter  fell  in 
love  with  Juno,  and  endeavoured  to  debauch  her, 
wBb  acquainted  her  husband.  He  to  try  Ixion 
formed  a  cloud  into  Juno's  likeness,  upon  which 
he  satisfied  his  lust,   Hygini  Fab.  Diador.  vi.  &c. 

P.  43.  Orinda. 
Mrs.  K.  Philips,  ityled  the  matchless  Orinda. 
See  her  poems  in  folio.     Cowley  has  two  odes 
upon  her,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  works,  8vo. 

P.  43.  Blooming  KilligTew>fl  soft  lay. 
Sec  her  poems  in  4to.  Mr.  Dryden  celebrates 
her  death  in  an  excellent  ode.  See  his  works,  vol. 
3d,  folio,  p.  186.     See  likewise  Wood's  Athenas 
Oxon.  vol.  2d, 

Pr43.  Loyola. 
Ignatins  TiOyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits;  against 
wh(Mn  Mr.  Oklham  writ  those  satires,  which  are 
the  best  of  his  works. 

P.  43.  Bononia  fistal  to  our  hopes. 
Bolognia  a  city  in  Italy,  the  first  school  of  the 
I^mbard  painters,  and  a  famous  university, 

— Parvique  Bononia  Rbeui.  Siliua  Ital.  Lib.  viii. 
P.  43.  And  blessM  the  English  angel  as  he  pass'd— 
At  Bolognia  he  went  by  the  name  of  L'Angelo 
loglese.  The  same  compliment  seems  to  have 
been  paid  by  that  people  to  our  great  Milton  in 
his  travels,  as  we  learn  by  this  epigram  of  a 
learned  Italian  nobleman  in  the  2d  volume  of 
Milton's  poetical  works: 

Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  focies,  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 
Non  Anglus,  verum  herc'Ie  Angdus,  ipse,  fores. 

P.  44. .  O  lamented  youth,  3tc. 


Heu  miserande  pner,  siqtoi  fkta  aspera  rampas, 

Tu  Marcelluperis      ■ 

Sed  nox  atra  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbra. 

Viig.  .-En.  Lib.  vi. 


YHB  PMOORESS'OF  SICRNBtS. 

BOOK  III. 

When  I  waited  for  light  there  came  darkness. 
My  skin  is  black  Upon  me^  and  my  bones  artf 

burnt  with  heat. 
My  harp  is  also  turned  to  mourning.  Job. 


ARGUMENT. 
Reflections.  The  progress  of  the  disease.  Ulind. 
ness.  Delirious  dreams.  Remedies  for  the 
mind:  1.  Patience:  S.  Hope:  3.  Prayer.  Hq> 
man  aid  and  relief  in  sickness:  I.  Physic; 
eulogium  on  that  science:  2.  Friends;  digres- 
sion on  friendship. 


The  foir,  the  bright,  the  great,  alas!  are  falPn, 
Nipt  in  the  bl^om  of  beauty,  wit,  and  youth, 
Death's  Wdistinguish'd  prey.     Shall  1  complain 
(When  such  th'  establish'd  ordiuancc  of  ilcav'n) 
If  Sickness  at  my  bosom  lay  the  siege  ? 
A  worm  to  them !  and  to  their  light  a  shade, 
Ungilded  with  one  beam,  which  melted  down 
The  tear  fast-trickling  o'er  their  honour'd  tombs: 
We  all  must  die !  Our  every  puDie  tiutt  beats, 
Beats  toward  «ternity,  and  tolls  our  doom. 

Fate  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  the  vv^r.  • 
The  fruits  of  Autumn  feed  us  for  disease; 
The  Winter's  raw  inclemencies  bestow 
Disease  on  Death;  whileSpring,tostrewour  hcrse, 
Kindly  unbosoms,  weeping  in  their  dews, 
Her  flow'ry  racej  and  Summer  (kinder  still) 
With  the  green  turf  and  brambick  binds  our  graves. 

But  am  1  wake?,  o^  in  Ovidian  realms. 
And  Circe  holds  the  glass?  Wiiat  odious  change 
What  metamorphose  strikes  the  dubious  eye  ? 
Ah,  whither  is  retir'd  the  scarJiet  wave,      [cheek. 
Mantling  with  health,  which  floated  through  the* 
From  the  strong  summer-beam  imbib'd?     And 
The  vernal  lily's  softly-blended  bloom  ?     [where 
The  forehead  roughens  to  the  wond'ring  hand. 
Wide  o'er  the  human-field,  the  body,  spreads 
Contagious  war,  and  lays  its  beauties  waste. 
As  once  thy  breathing  harvest,  Cadmus,  sprung 
Sudden,  a  serpeiit-brood !  an  armed  crop 
Of  growing  chiefs,  and  fought  tiiemselvefi  todiatb. 
One  black-incrusted  bark  of  gory  boils, 
One  undistiuguish'd  blister,  from  the  sole 
Of  the  sore  loot,  to  the  head's  sorer  crown. 
Job's  pBuishment!  With  patience  like  his  own, 
O  may  I  exercise  my  wounded  soul. 
And  cast  myself  upon  his  healing  hand. 
Who  bruiseth  at  his  will,  and  maketU  whole. 

Ah,  too,  the  lustre  of  the  eyes  is  fled! 
Heavy  and  dull,  their  orbs  neglect  to  roll, 
In  motionlesst  distortion  still' and  fix'd; 
Till  by  Uic  treiubling  baud  of  watchful  age 
(A  weeping  matron,  timorous  to  atii-igbt. 
And  piouidy  fallacious  in  her  care. 
Pretending  liirht  oflensivo,  aud  the  Sun) 
Clob'd;  aud,  perhajps,  for  evar !  ne'er  a^ain 
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To  open  on  the  sphere,  to  drink  the  day, 
Or  (worse!)  behind  Unthe^s  face  diTipe, 
And  wonder  o*er  her  charms. — But  yet  forbear, 
O  dare  not  murmur;  tis  Heaven's  high  behest: 
Tho'  darkness  through  the  chambers  of  the  grave 
This  dust  pursue,  and  death's  sad  shade  involve, 
Ere  long,  the  Filial  light  himself  shall  shine; 
(The  stars  are  dust  to  him,  the  Sun  a  shade) 
These  very  eyes,  these  tunicles  of  flesh, 
Ev'n  tho*  by  worms  destroy'dt  shall  see  my  God, 
And,  seeing,  ne*er  remember  darkness  more, 
Eoviron'd  with  eternity  of  day. 

Tho%  at  their  visual  entrance,  quite  shut  out 
£::temal  forms,  forbidden,  mount  the  winds, 
Ketire  to  chaos,  or  with  night  commix; 
"^et.  Fancy's  mimic  work,  ten  thousand  shapes. 
Antic  and  wild,  rush  sweeping  o*er  my  dreams, 
Inegufar  and  new;  as  pain  or  ease 
The  spirits  teach  to  flow,  and  in  the  brain 
Direction  diver80  hold:  gentle  and  bright 
As  hermits,  sleeping  in  their  mossy  ceUs, 
Lull'd  by  the  fall  of  waters!  by  the  rills 
From  Heliconian  cliffs  devolv'd ;  or  where. 
Thy  ancient  river,  Kishon,  sacred  stream ! 
Soft  murmurs  on  their  slumbers:  peace  within. 
And  conscience,  ev*n  to  ecstasy  sublimed 
And  beatific  vision.    Sudden,  black. 
And  horrible  as  murderers;  or  hags. 
Their  lease  of  years  spun  out,  and  bloody  bond 
Full-flashing  on  their  eyes,  the  gulf,  beneath, 
Mad'uing  with  gloomy  fires;  and  Heav>n,  behind. 
With  all  her  golden  valves  for  ever  clos'd. 

Now  in  Elysium  lapM,  and  lovely  scenes. 
Where  honeysuckles  rove,  and  eglantines. 
Narcissus,  jess'miu,  pinks,  profusely  wild. 
In  every  scented  gale  Arabia  breathe: 
As  blisffful  Eden  foir;  the  morning- work 
or  Heav'n  and  Milton's  theme  I  where  Innocence 
Smird,  and  improved  the  prospect.->Now,  anon. 
By  Isis'  favourite  flood  supinely  laid, 
In  tuneful  indolence,  behdd  the  bards 
(Harps  in  each  hand,  and  laurel  on  each  brow) 
•  A  band  of  demi-gods,  august  to  sight. 
In  venerable  order  sweetly  rise, 
(The  Muses  sparkling  round  them)  who  have  trod 
In  measured  pace  its  banks,  for  ever  green, 
Enamell'd  from  their  feet !  harmonious  notes. 
Warbled  to  Dorio  reeds,  to  Lesbian  lyres, 
Or  Phrygian  minstrelsie,  steal  on  the  ear 
£naaiour*d  with  variety:  and  loud 
The  trumpets  shrilling  clangours  fill  the  sky 
With  silver  melody — now,  happier  stUl ! 
Round  thy  Italic  cloisters,  musing  slow, 
Or  in  sweet  converse  with  thy  lettered  sons. 
Philosophers,  and  poets,  and  divines, 
E^>oy  the  sacred  walk,  delighted,  Queen's >! 
Where  Addison  and  Tickell  lay  inspired, 
Inebriated  from  the  classic  springs. 
And  tun'd  to  various-sounding  harps  the  song, 
Snblime.  or  tender,  humorous,  or  irrave. 


More  than  a  Muse  inspire^^-Momeiital  Miss! 
For  sudden  rapt,  the  midnight  howl  of  wolvea. 
The  dragon's  yell,  the  lion*s  roar,  astound 
My  trembling  ear.     Ha!  down  a  burning  mount 
I  lounge  deep,  deep:  sure  Vulcan's  shop  is  here—* 
Hark,  how  the  anvils  thunder  round  the  deos 
Flammivomous!  What?  are  those  chains  to  bind 
This  skeleton !  the  Cjrdops  must  be  mad : 
Those  bolts  of  steel,  those  adamantine  links 
Demand  Typhseus'  strength  to  burst,— A  way- 
Venus  and  Mars—beware. — In  giddy  whirls 
I  ride  the  blast,  and  towering  through  the  storm 
Enjoy  the  palace  of  the  Mom.    The  Sun 
Resigns  the  reins  of  Phlegon  to  my  hands: 
His  maoe  waves  fire:  he  scorches  me  to  dust: 
Avaunt,  thou  fiend !— I'll  hurt  thee  down  tiie  dee|^ 
Of  Heav'n,  with  bolted  thunder,  and  enwrapt 
With  forky  light'ning.-^Now  staggering  I  reel» 
By  murderers  pursu'd:  my  figuthless  f«iet 
Scarce  shift  their  pace:  or  down  rushing  amain^ 
I  cease  to  recollect  my  steps,  and  roll 
Passive  on  earth.— Sure,  twas  Astolpho's  horn 
Pour'd  on  my  ear  th'  annoying  blast:  at  which* 
Rogero  trembled,  Bradamant  grew  pale. 
And  into  air  dissolved  th'  enchanted  dome. 

Now  starting  from  this  wilderness  of  dreams, 
I  wake  from  foncy'd  into  real  woe. 
Pain  empties  all  her  vials  on  my  head, 
And  steeps  me  o'er  and  o'er.  Th'  envenom'd  ahirl 
Of  Hercules  enwraps  my  burning  limbs 
With  dragon^s  blood :  I  rare  and  roar  like  hioi* 
Writhing  in  agouy.    Devouring  fires 
Eat  up  the  marrow,  frying  in  my  bones. 
O  whither,  whither  shall  1  turn  f6r  aid? — 
Methinks  a  seraph  whispers  in  my  ears. 
Pouring  ambrosia  on  them,  "  Turn  to  Ood; 
So  peace  shall  be  thy  pHlow,  ease  thy  bed, 
And  night  of  sorrow  brighten.into  noon. 
Let  the  young  cherub  Patience,  bright-ey'd  Hopc^ 
And  rosy-fingcr'd  Pray'r,  combining  hold 
A  sure  dominion  in  thy  purposM  mind, 
UnconquerVl  by  affliction." — ^I  receive 
The  mandate  as  firom  Heav'n  itsel£— Expand 
Thyself,  my  soul,  and  let  them  enter  in. 

Come,  smiling  angel.  Patience,  from  thy  sesit^ 
Whether  tlie  widow's  cot,  or  hermit's  cell. 
By  fiEisting  strong,  and  potent  firom  distress ; 
Or  midnight-student*8  taper^gltmmering  roof. 
Unwearied  with  revolving  tedious  tomes, 
O  come,  thou  panacea  of  the  mind! 
The  manna  of  the  soul !  to  every  taste 
Qrateful  alike:  the  universal  balm 
To  sickness,  pain,  and  misery  below. 
She  comes !  she  comes !  she  dissipates  the  gjoom  ^ 
My  eyes  she  opens,  and  new  scenes  unfolds 
(Like  Moses'  bush,  tho*  burning,  not  consum'd) 
Scenes  full  of  splendour,  miracle,  and  God. 
Behold,  my  soul,  the  martyr-army,  who 
With  holy  blood  the  violence  of  fire 
Suench'd.  and  with  linflr^rinflr  constancy  finthmM 
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Tbe  $mk,  «jiiain^»  extiii^M^bes  the  day: 
AU  Nature  sofkn  with  h«r  tufferiug  Lord, 
^laidst  this  war  of  ekofteDts,  serene, 
And  a«  the  sun-shme  brow  of  Patience,  calm. 
He  dies  witiioiit  a  groan,  and  smiles  in  d^tb. 
Shall  martyrs,  rirgins,  nay,  thy  Saviour  bleed 
To  teach  thee  patience;  and  yet  bleed  in  vain? 
Forbid  it,  Reaaon;  and  forbid  it,  Heav'n. 
No;  suflfer:  and,  in  suffering,  rejoice. 
Patience  endureth  all,  and  hopeth  all. 

Hope  U  her  daughter  then.    Let  Hope  distill 
Her  coBiial  spirit,  as  Hybla-honey  sweet. 
And  haaJing  as  the  drops  of  Oilead-balm. 
Cetse  to  repine,  as  tho«e  who  have  no  hope; 
Nor  let  despair  approach  thy  darkest  hour. 
Itespairl  that  triple-death !  th*  imperial  plague ! 
Th*  exterminating  angel  of  th>  accurst. 
And  sole  disease  of  which  the  damnM  are  sick, 
Kindling  a  fever  hotter  than  their  Hell— 
O  phick  me  from  Despair,  white-handed  Hope ! 
O  interpose  thy  spear  and  silver  shield 
Betwixt  my  bosom  and  the  fiend!  detrude 
TUs  impious  monster  to  primeval  Hell ; 
To  its  own  dark  domain :  but  light  my  soul, 
Iinp'd  with  thy  flittering  wings,  to  scenes  of  joy, 
To  health  and  life,  for  health  andlife  are  thine: 
And  fire  imagination  with  the  skies. 

fint  whence  this  confidence  of  hope !    In  thee, 
And  in  thy  Mood,  my  Jesus !     (Bow,  O  Earth ! 
Heav'n  benfla  beneath  the  name,  and  all  its  aooi. 
The  Hierarchy !  drop  low  the  prostrate  knee. 
And  sink,  in  humble  wise,  upon  the  stars.) 
Yes,  on  thy  blood  and  name  my  hope  depends.*- 
My  hope>  nay,  worlds  on  worlds  dependt»n  thee; 
Live  in  thy  death,  from  thy  sepulchre  rise. 
Thy  influentijd  vigour  reinspires 
This  feeble  frame ;  dispells  the  shade  of  death ; 
And  bids  me  throw  myadf  on  God  in  prayer. 

A  Christian  soul  is  God's  beloved  house; 
And  pniyV  the  incense  which  perfUmes  the  soul  : 
^  armies  then  of  supplications  rise, 
Besiege  the  golden  gates  of  Heav'n,  and  force, 
With  holy  violence,  a  blessing  down 
In  living  streams.     If  Hezekiah^s  pray*r 
The  Sun  arrested  in  his  prone  career. 
And  bade  the  shadow  ten  degrees  return 
On  Ahaz-dial,  whirling  back  the  day : 
Pour  out  thyself,  my  soul !  with  fervent  zeal, 
Wit^  over-flowing  ardour,  and  with  faith 
Unwavering.     To  assist  me,  and  to  swell 
My  fainting  spirits  to  sublime  desires, 
Won»d  Taylor*  finora  his  starry  throne  descend. 
How  fear  woaM  brighten !  by  his  sacred  aid. 
To  live  were  happiness,  and  gain  to  die. — 
No:  let  him  still  adorn  his  starry  throne, 
Well-merited  by  labours  so  divine: 
For,  lo !  the  man  of  God,  and  friend  of  man, 
Theron,  the  purest  breast,  and  warmest  heart. 
Plies  on  the  wings  of  charity  and  love 
To  join  me  in  the  saving-task,  and  raise 
My  weaker  pow»r8  with  his  abundant  zeal; 
Pure,  sweet,  and  glowing  as  the  incensed  fires, 
Of,  Solomon,  thy  golden-altar,  fann'd 
By  wings  of  chenibims  into  a  flame ; 
Till  on  the  skies  the  aromatic  gale 
Iq  pyramids  of  fragrance  softiy  stole, 
A  grateful  ofiering  to  the  throne  of  Grace. 

Still,  tho'  1  feel  these  succours  from  the  skies, 

*  Btthoip  Jeremy  Tayloci 


In  operation  mighty !  still  remain 

Inferior  i^ids  behind:  terrestrial  stores 

Medicinal:  the  instruments  of  God« 

For  God  created  the  physician!  God 

Himself  on  Earth,  our  great  physMan!  spread 

O'er  sick  and  weak,  shadowing,  his  healing  wrings: 

Ea<^  miracle  a  cure ! — Befbvs  Disease, 

Offspring  of  Sin,  iitfested  huidan-kind. 

In  Paradise,  the  vegetable  ssads 

Sprung  from  their  Makei's  band,  invigorate-strong 

With  med'cine.    He  foresaw  our  future  ills; 

Foreseeing,  he  provided  ample  cure; 

Fossils,  and  simples:  Solomon,  thy  themey 

Nature's  historian;  wiepst  of  the  wise! 

Tho*  Paradise  be  lost,  the  tree  of  life 

In  med'cine  bloooM;  then  pluck  its  healing  firuits, 

And  with  thaafcegiving  eat;  and,  eating,  live. 

Ev'n  pagan  wtedom  bade  her  sons  adore» 
As  one,  tht  fod  of  physic  and  the  day. 
Fountain  of  vegetation  and  of  life, 
Apollo,  star  blooming,  ever  young. 
And  from  his  art  immortal !  Thus,  of  yora. 
The  priMe  of  human  race  from  Heav*n  dedue'd 
The  bright  original  of  physic's  pow'r  t 
And,  oor  ui^jusUy,  dectn'd  that  he  who  sav'd 
Millions  from  death,  himself  should  never  die. 

An  instrument  of  various  pipes  and  tubes. 
Veins,  arteries,  and  sinews,  or$uk\z*d, 
Man,  when  in  healthy  tune,  hanhonious  wakes 
The  breath  of  melody,  in  vocal  praise. 
Delighting  Earth  and  HeaVo !  discordant,  oft» 
As  accident,  or  time,  or  fiite  prevail. 
This  humau-organ  scarce  the  bellows  heaves 
Of  vital-respiration ;  or  in  pain, 
With  ^uses  sad :  what  art  divine  shall  tune 
To  order  and  refit  this  shattered  frame? 
What  finger's  touch  into  a  voice  again? 
Or  music  re-inspire?    Who,  but  the  race 
Of  Paean  ?  who  but  physic's  saving  sons? 
A  Ratcliif,  Frewin,  Metcalf  or  a  Friend?-^ 
But  something  yet,  beyond  the  kindly  skill 
Of  PsBan's  sons,  disease,  like  mine,  demands; 
Nepenthe  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  life. 

O  for  a  mother's  watchful  tenderness. 
And  father's  venerable  care! — But  they, 
In  life  immortal,  gather  endless  joys. 
Reward  of  charity,  of  innocence. 
Of  pleasing  manners,  and  a  life  unblam'd  1 
The  tears  of  poverty  and  friendship  oft 
Their  modest  tombs  bedew,  where  Eden's  flood, 
(I tuna  'clep'd  by  bards  of  old  renown. 
Purpled  with  Saxon  and  with  British  blood) 
Laves  the  sweet  vale,  that  first  my  prattiiog  mnso 
Provok'd  to  numbers,  broken  as  tbe  ruins 
Of  Roman  towers  which  deck  its  lofty  banks, 
And  shine  more  beauteous  by  decay. — But  hark! 
What  music  glads  my  ear  ?    'T  is  Theron's  voice, 
Theron  a  father,  joiotber;  both,  a  friend! — 
Pain  flies  before  his  animating  touch: 
The  genUe  pressure  of  his  cordial  hand, 
A  burning  mountain  fVom  my  bosom  heaves! 
What  wondlsrs,  sacred  Friendship,  flow  fromthao! 
One  period  from  a  friend  enlivens  more. 
Than  all  Hippocrates  and  Galen's  tomes, 
Than  all  the  med'cines  they  unfold.     1  flsel 
Myself  renew'd!  not  only  health,  but  youth. 
Rolls  the  brisk  tide,  and  sparkles  at  my  heart: 
As  the  live-atoms  of  Campaniam  wines 
Dance  in  the  virgin  crystal,  and  o'erlook 
With  glorifying  feam  the  nectarVl  bom; 
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SmilinjT,  «nd  lenAih|r  smiles  to  social  wit, 
The  jocund  kearth,  and  hospitable  board. 

Friendship  is  a  relipon,  from  the  first 
The  second-best :  it  points,  like  that,  to  Heay'n, 
And  fihnost  antldates,  on  Earth,  its  bTiss. 
But  Vice  otid  Folly  never  Friendship  knew; 
Whilst  Wisdom  grows  by  Friendship  still  more 

wise. 
Her  fetters,  are  a  strong  defence;  her  chains, 
A  robe  of  plory;  Ophir  gold,  her  bonds;  '     ' 

And  he  who  wears  them,  wears  a  crown  of  joy. 

Friendship's  the  steel,  which  struck  emits  the 
sparks 
Of  candour,  peace,  benevolence,  and  zeal ; 
Spreading  their  glowing  seeds— a  holy  fire  ' 
Where  honour  beams  on  honour,  truth  on  truth ; 
Bright  as  the  eyes  of  angels  and  as  pure. 
An  altar  whence  two  gentle-loving  hearts 
Mount  to  tb^  ski^  in  one  conspiring  Maze 
A  nd  spotl^s  Union.    T  is  the  nectar-stream 
Which  feeds  and  elevates  seraphic  love— 
Health  is  disease,  life  death,  without  a  friend. 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 

Page  46.  As  once  thy  breathing  harvest,  Cadmos, 
speuDg. 
Cadmus  is  reported  by  the  poets  to  have  shiin  a 
monstrous  serpent  in  Boeotia,  at  the  command  of 
Miner>-a,  and  sowed  its  teeth  in  a  field,  which 
produced  an  host  of  armed  s<»ldiers;  who,  fight- 
ing, slew  one  another.  Sec  Ovid.  Met  !.  iii. 
Suidas,  Pausanias,  &c.  It  is  snid,  that  he  sowed 
serpents  teeth,  and  that  soldiers  in  armour  sprung 
np  from  them;  because,  as  Bochart  observes,  in 
thr;  l*bG?nician  languaige,  to  express  men  armed 
with  brazen  darts  ami  spears  of  brass,  they  made 
use  of  words,  which  might  be  translated  •♦  arm^ 
with  the  teeth  of  a  serpent," 

P.  46.  Yet  Fancy's  OMmic  works^  &c. 

The  following  lines  upon  delirions  dreams  may 
appear  very  extravagant  to  a  reader,  who  never 
experienced  the  disorders  which  sickness  causes 
in  the  brain;  but  the  author  thinks  that  he  has 
rather  softened  than  exaggerated  the  real  descrip- 
tion, as  he  found  them  operate  on  his  own  ima- 
gination at  that  time. 

P.  46.  From  Hiconian  clifis  devolv'd,  &c. 
'  Sir  G.  Wheeler,  in  his  voyages,  has  given  a  very 
beautiful  description  of  an  hermitage  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mount  Helicon,  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  Saint  Luke  the  hermit,  not  the  evangelist, 
called  Stlriotes,  from  his  dwelling  in  those  deserts. 
See  Wheeler's  Journey  into  Greece,  fol.  b.  iv, 
p.  325. 

P.  46«  Warbled  to  Doric  ireeds,  &c. 

Thoiie  different  instruments  are  designed  to  ex- 
press the  several  parts  of  poetry,  to  which  they 
were  adapted,  viz.  pastoral,  ode,  heroic,  &c. 

P.  46.  Hark,  how  the  anvils,  &c. 

See  Hom.  Ilias,  b.  xviii.  Virg.  ^n.  b.  viii. 

P.  46.  I      ;■   I   ..  ■  Aitolpbo'9  bom^ 


A  hom,  in  wfaidi  if  he  do  once  but  Mow, 
The  noise  thereof  shall  treoUe  men  so  sore. 
That  all  both  stout  and  faint  shall  fly  thereliro, 
So  strange  a  noise  was  never  heard  before. 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Fnrioso,  translated  by 
sir  John  Harrington,  U.  xv.  st.  10. 
With  this  horn  Astolpho  affrighted  the  Amazofts. 
See  book  xx.  st  60,  &c.  and  even  Rogero,  Bra- 
damant,  &c.  in  dissolving  the  enchanted  palace, 
b.  xxii.  St.  18,   &C.     Drives  away  the  harpies 
from  Senapo,  b.  xxxiii.  st.  1 14,  &c. 

p.  48.  Eden's  flood. 

Eden,  tho*  but  small. 


Yet  of^en  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tined  on  his  strand. 

Spenser's  Fairy  2uccn,  b.  iv.  cauto  II. 

P.  48.  But  Vice  and  Folly  never  Friendship  knew. 

It  was  an  observation  of  Socrates,  that  wicked 
men  cannot  be  friends  either  amongst  themselvea 
or  with  good  men.  Xenopb.  Memoiab.  L  iL 


THE  RECOVERY. 
BOOK  IV. 


Thou  hast  delivered  my  sotil  from  death,  and 
my  feet  from  falling,  that  I  may  walk  befbi^  God 
in  the  light  of  the  living.        Psalms.  ' 


ARGUMENT. 

Reflections.  Sickness  at  the  wovs*.  Hopes  of 
recovery  cast  on  Heaven  alor^.  Prospect  of 
fiiturity  at  this  juncture.  Guavdiatn-angals  hymn 
to  Mercy.  Description  of  ber.  She  sends  Hy« 
geia  to  the  well  of  Hfe;  both  described.    Her 

~  descent  The  ejects.  Abatement  of  the  dis- 
temper. Apostrophe  to  sleep.  Recovery  of 
sight;  and  pleasure  flowing  firem  thence. 
Health  by  degrees  restorul.  Comparison  be- 
tween  sickness  and  health  in  regard  to  the  body 
and  mind. 


Swift,  too,  thy  tale  is  told :  a  sound,  a  name^ 
No  more  than  Lucian,  Batler,  or  Scarrou. 
Fantastic  humour  dropped  the  ft*eF.ng  sense, 
Her  empire  lessening  by  his  fall.    The  shade* 
Of  frolic  Rabelais,  and  him  of  Spain, 
Madrid^s  facet'ous  glory,  join  his  ghost; 
Triumvirate T)f  laughter! — Mirth  is  mad; 
The  loudest  languishing  into  a  sigh ; 
And  Laughter  shakes  it9<*lf  into  decay. 

**  Lord !  what  is  man  ?»  the  prophet  well  might 
ask; 
We  all  may  ask,  "  I.ord!  what  is  mortal  man?* 
So  changeable  his  beimr,  with  hrnwelf 
Dissimilar;  the  rainbow  of  an  hourf 
A  change  of  colours,  transient  through  his  life^ 
Brightens  or  languishes  ;«->then  fades  to  air. 
Ev'n  ere  an  artful  «tpider  spins  a  line 
Of  metaph3rsic  texture,  man's  thin  thread 
Of  life  is  broken:  how  analogous 
Their  parallel  of  lines !  slight,  subtle,  vain. 

Man,  in  a  little  hour's  contracted  round 
Perplexes  reason :  now  to  triumph  swelt'd. 
To  joyous  exultations,  to  a  blaze 
Of  ecstasy;  and  now  depressed,  again, 
I  And  drooping  into  scenes  of  death  and  woe. 
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ThMt  sudden  low  of  nrnts^  brigiit  utd  strong, 
Whicb  pUy^d  in  «prigbUy  9a\\\e$  rouod  loy  betft; 
Ww  it  a  gleam,  foreH-aruing  me  from  H«av*o, 
Of  quick-approachiog  fate?  As  tapers  mouqt 
Expiring  iQto  wide-d'ffusive  flame, 
Give  one  broad  glare,  into  tbe  socket  sink, 
And  sinking  disappear.««-It  ma»t  be  so!-i« 
The  soul,  prophetic?  of  its  voyage,  descry'd. 
The  Missfbl  shore,  exulting  on  the  wing, 
In  a  glad  flutter:  then,  o'erwbelmM  with  joy. 
She  warn'd  her  old  oompanion  of  her  flight, 
(The  feeble  tenement  of  moulded ng^  clay) 
Who  saddened  at  their  parting — Yes,~l  £pel 
Thy  leaden  hand,  O  Death!  it  presses  hard. 
It  weighs  the  faculties  of  motion  down. 
Inactive  as  the  fi)Ot  of  a  dull  rock, 
And  dntgs  me  to  thy  dusty  chains:  tbe  wheels 
Of  life  are  fastened  to  the  grave,  nor  whirl, 
jDHiger,  the  fiery  cbaiiot  on.    The  wv, 
Tbe  struggle  for  eternity  begins. 
Eternity!  illimitable,  vast, 
Ineomprehensible!  for  Heav'n  and  Hell, 
WiUiin  her  aniversal  womb,  profound. 
Are  center'dL — Sleep  or  death  are  ou  my  heart: 
Swims  heavily  my  brain  •.•^My  senses  reel. 

What  sccaies  disclose  themselves!  What  OsUiji 
of  joy! 
Whi^t  rivers  of  delight  I  What  golden  bowers  I 
Sweetly  oppressed  with  beatific  views, 
I  bear  angelic-instruments,  I  see 
Primev^  ardours,  and  essential  forms; 
The  sons  of  light,  but  of  created  light. 
All  energy,  the  diligence  of  God ! 
Mi^^t  I  but  join  them !  Lend  your  glitt'ring  wings, 
Waft  loe,  O  quickly  waft  jne  to  yon  crown. 
Bright  with  tbe  flaming  roses  of  the  zone 
SidereM :  gracious,  they»  beckoning,  smile, 
They  smile  me  to  the  skies !  Hope  leads  the  way 
Mouutinff  1  spring  to  seize!— What  fiiry  shakes 
Her  fiery  sword,  and  intercepu  the  stars  ? 
Ha!  Amartia^  Conscience,  Conscience  sends 
Her  griesly  form,  to  blast  me  at  my  end. 
Behold!  she  points  to  burning  rocks,  to  waves 
Siilphureoos,  molten  lead,  and  boiling  gnlpbs, 
Tempestuous  with  everlaiting  fire.— 
Tis  horrible!— O  save  me  firom  myself!-^ 
O  save  me,  Jesu  I  —Ha !  a  burst  of  light 
Blends  me  with  the  empyreum's  azure  tide. 
While  Faith,  triumphant,  swells  the  truipp  of  God. 
And  shooting, "  Whereas  thy  victory,  O  Grave  ? 
And  where,  O  Death,  thy  sting  ?*'  I  sec  her  spread 
Her  saving  banner  o'er  my  soul  (tbe  cross!) 
And  call.it  to  its  peers.    Thick  erowds  of  day, 
luBHiaculate,  involve  me  in  their  streams. 
And  bathe  my  spirit,  whitened  for  the  sky. 

While  on  this  isthmus  of  my  fate  I  lie. 
Jutting  into  ctemity^s  wide  sea. 
And  leaning  on  this  habitable  globe, 
'     The  verge  of  either  world !  dubious  of  life» 
Dubious,  alikcs  of  death ;  to  Mercy  thus, 
Inspiritml  with  supplicatiug  zeal, 
My  goardiao^n^el  raisM  his  potent  pray'r. 
(  For  angels  minister  to  man,  intent 
On  ofllces  of  gentleuess  and  love.) 

"  Hear,  Mercy !  sweetest  daughter  of  tbe  skies, 
Thou  loveliest  image  of  thy  father's  fnce. 
Thou  blc&aed  founC,*  whence  grace  and  goodness 

flow, 
AuspiciouSi  hear!  extend  thy  helping  arm. 
With  pityii^  readiness,  with  willing  aidj 

TUL.XV. 


O  lift  thy  sarwii  from  thr  vale  of  deifth. 
Now  groveling  in  the  dust,  into  the  fields 
Of  comfort,  and  the  pastures  green  of  health. 
Hear,  Mevcy,  sweetest  daaghter  of  the  skiedl 
If  e'er  thy  servant  to'the  poor  his  soul 
Drew  out,  and  taught  the  Istherless  to  sing  i 
If  e*er  by  pity  wacm'd,  and  not  by  pride. 
He  croth'd  the  naked,  and  the  hungry  fiad; 
If  e'er  distress,  and  misery,  foriom, 
Deceived  his  oheek,  and  stole  his  untaught  tear,   . 
An  humble  drop  of  thy  celestial  dew ! 
Hear,  Mercy,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

**  Sprang  from  the  bosom  of  eternal  bliss. 
Thy  goodness  reaches  fturther  than  the  grave; 
And  near  the  gates  of  Hell  extends  thy  eway^ 
Omnipotent!  AN,  save  the  cursed  crew 
Infernal,  and  the  black-rebellioos  host 
Of  Lucifer,  within  thy  sweet  dooiain 
Feed  on  ambrosia,  and  may  hope  the  stars. 
Hear,  Mercy,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skiefk 
By  thee,  the  great  physician  from  the  bed 
Of  darkness  caird  the  sickt  the  blind,  the  laiiie> 
He  burst  the  gravels  relentless  bars  by  thee. 
And  spoke  the  dead  to  life  and  bloom  apain. 
His  miracles,  thy  work ;  their  glory,  thine: 
Then,  O  thou  dearest  attribute  of  Ood  * 
Thy  saving  health  to  this  thy  servant  lend ! 
Hear,  Mercy,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies !  ^ 

Inclined  upon  a  dewy-skirted  cloud 
Purpled  with  light,  and  dropping  fiiloess  down, 
Plenty  and  bliss  on  man,  with  looks  as  mild 
As  ev*nmg  suns  (when  flow'ry-footed  May 
Leads  on  the  jocund  Hours,  when  Love  himself 
Flutters  in  green)  effVising  heart-felt  joy 
Abundant,  Mercy  shone  with  sober  gi*ce. 
And  majesty  at  once  with  sweetness  mix'd 
Ineflbbl^    A  rainbow  o*er  her  head. 
The  covenant  of  God,  betokening  peace 
'Twixt  Heav'n  and  Earth,  iU  florid  arch  dis^tlay'di; 
High-beqded  by  th'  Almighty's  glorious  haiid; 
The  lans:ui8h  of  the  dove  upon  her  eyes 
In  placid  radiance  melted,  from  the  throne 
Of  Grace  iufus'd  and  fed  with  liglit:  her  smilet 
Expansive  obecHd  the  unde|ermin*d  traekt 
Of  all  creation,  firom  th'  ethereal  cope, 
August  with  moving  flres,  down  to  the  shades 
Infernal,  and  the  reign  of  darkness  drear. 
Ev'n  men  reflne  to  angels  from  her  gaze. 
Gracious,  invigorating,  full  uf  Heav'n! 

I'his  dauirhter  of  the  Lamb,  to  fervent  pray>ic 
And  intercession,  opes  her  ready  ear, 
Compassionate;  an^  to  Hygeiathus: 
"  Hygeia,  hie  thee  to  the  well  of  life^ 
There  dip  thy  Augers;  touch  his  head  and  breast; 
Thret^  drops  into  his  mouth  infuse,  unsecii. 
Save  by  the  eye  of  Faith :  he  yonder  lies-^ 
Desoeiul,  and  take  the  evening's  wester^  wing«>* 

She  said.     Hygeia  bow'd ;  and  bowing,  flU'd    ' 
The  circumambient  air  with  od'roua  siraams,. 
Pure  essence  of  ambrosia !  Not  the  breath 
Of  Lebanon,  from  coiar  alleys  blown. 
Of  Lebanon,  with  aromatic  gales 
Luxuriant,  spikenard,  aloes,  myrrh  and  babnt 
Nor  the  wise  eastern  monarch's  garden  vy'd 
In  fragrance,  when  his  fair  Circassian  spouse. 
Enamoured,  call'd  upon  the  south  to  faa 
Its  beds  of  spioes,  and  her  bosom  cool. 
Panting  with  languish ment  and  love-sick  flres. 

Forth  from  th^  eternal  throne  the  wi  11  of  life^ 
Pouring  ite  ciyeUl,  Uves  4h»  ttteets  of  God, 
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(Whmt  tiikmml  vKkm  ebinli,  iior  He,  nor  paia) 
Fast-tricUiiif  o^er  tke  pelMe-genit.    Benefttb 
UnMing  anMurmnt  and  aiphodd, 
A  niinor  tpreads  iti  manj^eoloar'd  ramidy 
Mosaic-woiic,  inlaid  by  bands  diviiie 
In  glist'riiig  rowg,  iUonunatisg  each, 
Eacb  shading  t  beryl,  topaa,  chaleedon, 
£m*nJd  and  ametbyst    Whatever  fanes 
Tbe  Ijgbt  reflects,  celestial  qnanfies  yiekt. 
Or  melt  into  the  ▼emant-sbovry  bow, 
ProAisive,  vary  here  in  mingling  beams.    , 
Collected  thns  the  waters,  dimpling,  end 
Their  soit-progressiTe  lapse.    The  cherubs  hence 
Immortat^  vigour  quaff  and  bliss  unUamVL 
Kor  only  flow  for  yon,  ye  sons  of  light, 
The  streams  of  comfort  and  of  life,  but  flow 
To  heal  the  nations.    Wonderful  to  tell. 
The  aged  tfaey  renew,  the  dead  revive. 
And  more,  the  festers  of  the  wounded  son]. 
Corrupted,  black,  to  pristine  white  relume 
And  taint-like  innocence.    The  mystic  dove 
Broods,  pmrifying  o'er  them,  with  his  wings. 
The  angel,  who  Betbesda^s  troubled  pool 
Stirr'd,  first  his  pinions  with  these  vital  drops 
l^rinkled;  then  poured  himself  into  the  flood* 
Instilling  health  and  nutriment  divine. 
Its  waves  to  quicken,  and  exalt  its  pow'rs. 
.  Here  lights  Hygeia,  ardent  to  fulfil 
MercjT's  behest.    The  bloom  of  Paradise 
Liv*d  on  her  youthful  cheek,  and  glow'd  the  spring. 
Tbe  deep  camationB  in  the  eastern  skies, 
When  ruddy  morning  walks  along  the  hills, 
lllnstriously  red,  in  purple  dews. 
Are  languid  to  her  blushes;  for  she  blush'd 
As  through  the  opening  file  of  winged  flames, 
Bounding,  she  lightned,  and  her  sapphire  eyes 
With  modest  lustre  bright,  improving  Heav*n, 
Cast,  sweetly,  round,  and  bow'd  to  her  compeers, 
A«  singel  amid  angels.    Light  she  sprung 
illong  th* empyreal  road:  her  locks  distillM 
Sslnbrious  spirit  on  the  stars.    FuU  soon 
She  paiis*d  the  gate  of  peaH,  and  down  tbe  sky, 
IVsoipitant,  upon  the  ev*ning-wing 
Cleaves  tbe  live  ether,  and  with  healthy  bahn 
Impregnates,  and  fecundity  of  sweets. 

Gomdous  of  her  approach,  the  wanton  birds, 
Ittstiaotive,  carol  fbrth,  in  livelier  lays, 
.  And  merrier  melody,  their  grateful  hjrmn, 
Brisk-flutfring  to  the  breeae.     Eftsoons  the  hills, 
Beneath  the  gambols  of  the  lamb  and  kid. 
Of  petulant  delight,  the  circling  maze 
(BmriiM  off  its  dews)  betray.    All  Nature  smiles. 
With  doable  day  delighted.    Chief,  on  man 
The  goddess  layM  herself:  he,  wond*ring,  fbds 
His  heart  in  driving  tumults,  vigorous,  leap. 
And  gushing  ecstasy:  bursts  out  his  tongue 
Jn  land,  and  unpremeditated  song. 
Obedient  to  the  music  ih  his  veins. 


.  As  snow  ui  SalsMMT,  at  tiie  tepit  foadi 
Of  southern  gales,  by  scrft  degrees,  dissolvea 
Trickling,  yet  slow,  away;  aad  looeeo^  fkoita 
The  genial  impress  feel  of  vernal  rsuns. 
Relenting  to  the  ray;  my  torpid  limbs 
The  healing  virtue  of  Hygeia's  hand 
And  salutary  iaflueoee  perceive. 
Instant  to  wander  throng  the  whole.    My  he»it 
Begins  to  nnelt,  e'er-running  into  joy. 
Late  froze  with  agony.    Kind  tumults  seise 
My  spirits,  conscious  of  returning  health. 
And  dire  disease  abating  from  tbe  cells 
And  mazy  haunts  of  life.    The  judging  leedi 
Approves  the  sjrmptoms,  and  my  hope  allows. 

The  hostile  humours  cease  to  bubble  o^er 
Their  big-distended  channels;  <fniet  now 
And  sinking  into  peace.    The  organs  beave 
Kindlier  with  life:  and  Nature's  fkbric  near 
To  dissolution  shattered,  and  its  mould 
To  dust  dissolved,  tho'  not  its  pristine  strengtti 
(The  lusty  vigour  of  its  healthy  prime) 
Yet  gentle  force  recovers;  to  maintain. 
Against  the  tyrant  Death's  batt'ring  asaaulta. 
The  fort  of  life.— But  darkness,  present  stiU, 
And  absent  sweet  repose,  best  med*cine^  sleciip^ 
Forbid  my  heart  the  full  carouse  of  joy. 

Soft  pow'r  of  slumbers,  dewy-featbei'd  fliaqiy 
Kind  nurse  of  Nature!  whither  art  thou  fiNMiy 
A  stranger  to  my  senses,  weitry'd  out 
With  pain,  and  aching  for  thy  presence?    Come^ 
O  come !  embrace  me  in  thy  liquid  arms; 
Exert  thy  drowsy  virtue,  wrap  my  limbs 
In  downy  indolence,  and  bathe  in  balm. 
Fast-flowing  from  th'  abundance  of  thy  hors. 
With  nourishment  replete,  and  richer  8UMr*d 
Than  Amalthea*8;  who  (so  poets  feign) 
With  honey  and  with  milk  supplyfd  a  god. 
And  fed  the  Thunderer.    Indulgent  quit  -  * 
Thy  couch  of  poppies!  steal  thyself  on  m«^ 
(In  rory  mists  suflus'd  and  ckmds  of  gold) 
On  me,  thou  mildest  cordial  of  tbe  world  i 

The  shield  his  pillow,  in  the  tented  ttAA^ 
By  thee,  tbe  soldier,  bred  in  iron-war, 
Foigets  the  mimic  thunders  of  the  day. 
Nor  envies  Luxury  her  bed  of  down. 
Rock'd  by  the  Mast,  and  cabbin'd  in  tbe  storm. 
The  sailor  bugs  thee  to  the  doddering  mast. 
Of  shipwreck  negligent,  while  thou  art  kind. 
The  captive's  freedom,  thou !  the  labourer's  hire 
The  b^^r's  store;  the  miser'sbetter  gold  ; 
The  health  of  sickness;  and  the  youth  of  a^e ! 
At  thy  approach  tbe  wrinkled  front  of  Ca«« 
Subsides  into  the  smooth  expanse  of  smiles. 
And,  stranger  fiour!  the  monarch,  crowiiM  bj^  tiiei 
Beneath  his  weight  of  glory  gains  repose. 

What  guilt  is  mine,  that  I  alone  am  w«ike, 
Ev'n  tbo*  my  eyes  are  seal'd,  am  wake  alotse? 
Ah  seal'd.  but  not  by  thee!  The  world  is  dii*nK  i 
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With  ii»pptM  blo^  nor  fed  a  Tanfuhi*  t  hand. 

So  majr  ttie  wwtwwuMPt  ugh,  th*  wmaafriog  brook. 

The  melody  of  birds,  laath^fl  lute. 

And  mmic  o£the  spberei,  be  all  the  loanda 

That  dare  intnide  on  thy  devoted  hour. 

Nor  Boreas  Uoster,  nor  the  thunder  roar. 

Nor  acreecb-owl  flap  his  wiug,  nor  spirit  ydl. 

As  'neath  the  tremUing  of  the  Moou  he  walks, 

WithiB  the  drole  of  thy  still  domain. 

He  comes !  be  comes!  the  reconciling  pow'r 

Of  pain,  vexation,  care,  and  anguish  comes! 

He  hovers  in  the  lazy  air:— he  melts. 

With  honey-heaviness,  my  senses  down.— 

—I  thank  thee,  Sleep  I^Hcav^!  is  the  day 
restoiM 
Tomydcshringeyes?  their  lids,  nnglew^. 
Admit  the  loog^lost  sight,  now  streaming  in 
PaJnAilly  clear!— O  check  the  rapid  gleam 
With  stedinw  silk,  'tiH  the  weak  visual  orb, 
Stronger  and  stronger,  dariss  imbibe  the  Son, 
Nor,  wat*riag,  twinkles  at  unfolded  day. 
As,  where,  in  Imf^mkd,  Night  collects  her  reign. 
Oppressive,  over  half  the  rounded  year 
Uniatermiitod  with  one  struggling  beam ; 
Young  Orra-Moor,  in  fncry  spoils  enroird, 
Shagged  and  warm>  first  spies  th*  imperfect  blush 
Of  opHuog  light,  exuhiag;  scarce  her  eyes 
The  lustre  bear,  tho'  £unt;  but,  widening  fisst 
Th*  vnboonded  tide  of  splendour  covers,  &ir, 
Tb*  expanded  hemiqihcre;  and  fills  her  sight 
With  gladness,  while  her  heart,  wann-leaping, 
burns. 

Sfight,  all-expressive!  Tho*  the  feeling  sense 
Thrills  from  lanthe*s  band ;  at  HandePs  lyre 
Tingles  the  ear;  tho' smell  from  UessomM  beans 
Arabian  spirit  gathers;  and  tlie  draught, 
Sparkling  from  Burgundy's  exalted  vines, 
Streama  nectar  on  the  palate:  yet,  O  Sif^t! 
Weak  their  sensations,  when  compared  with  thee. 
Without  thee,  Nature  lies  unmeaning  gloom. 
Whatever  smiles  on  Earth,  or  shines  io  Ueav*n, 
From  star  of  Venus  to  Adonis  flow'r; 
Whatever  %>ring  can  promise:  Summer  warm 
To  rich  maturity;  gay  Autumn  roll 
Into  the  lap  of  Plenty,  or  her  horn; 
Winter's  mi^iestic  horrors;— all  are  thine. 
All  yaryittg  in  order^a  pleasiug  round. 
In  regular  confbaion  grateful  all ! 

And  BOW  progressive  health,  with  kind  repair. 
My  fever-weakeo'd  joints  and  languid  limbs 
New-brace.     live  vigour  and  auxiliat'd  nerves 
Sknem  the  freshen'd  ftiame  in  bands  of  steel. 
As  in  the  trial  of  the  furnace  ore, 
From  baser  dregs  refin'd,  and  drossy  scum. 
Flames  more  reAilgent.  and  admits  the  stamp 
Of  migetty  to  dignify  tne  gold, 
Csesar  or  Oeorge  I  the  human  body,  thus, 
£namerd,  not  ddfbrm'd,  from  sickness'  rage 
Blore  maidy  features  borrows,  and  a  grace 
Severe,  yet  worthier  of  its  sovereign  form. 
The  patriarch  of  Uz,  son  of  the  Mom, 
£nvy*d  of  Lucifer,  by  sores  and  blanes 
Sharply  improved,  to  fairer  honours  rose; 
Lets  his  beginning  blest  than  latter  end. 
How  late  a  tortured  lump  of  baleful  pain. 
The  soul  immerg'd  in  one  inactive  mass 
Of  braathing  blanes,  each  elegance  of  tense, 
Sach  intellectual  spark  and  fiery  seed 
Of  reaMiiy  men^i  jvdgnoBti  tante  and  wit^ 


ExtiBct  and  imolliei'd  in  uiwieMy  ^ay 

Scarce  animated:  and  (O  Messing !)  now 

I  seem  to  tread  the  winds;  to  overtake 

The  empty  ei^le  in  her  early  chase. 

Or  nimble-trembling  dove,  from  preyful  beak. 

In  many  a  rapid,  many  a  r4n]tious  round. 

Wheeling  preidpitant:  I  leave  behind. 

Exulting  o'er  its  aromatic  hills, 

l*he  bounding  Bether-roe^    The  poet's  mind,  ' 

(Effiuenoe  essential  of  heat  and  light!) 

Not  mounts  a  loftier  wing,  when  Fancy  leads 

The  glitfring  track,  and  points  him  to  the  skies^  ■ 

Excursive:  he  empyreal  air  inhales. 

Earth  fading  from  his  flight!  triumphant  soars 

Amid  the  pomp  of  planetary  worlds. 

Ranging  infinitude,  twyond  the  stretch 

Of  Newton's  ken,  reformer  of  the  spheres, 

And,  gaining  on  the  Heav'ns,  enjoys  his  homef 

The  winter  of  disease  all  pass'd  away. 
The  spring  of  health,  in  bloomy  pride,  calls  forth 
Embosomed  bliss,  of  rosy-winged  praise 
The  rising  incense,  the  impassion'd  glanoa 
Of  gratitude,  the  pant  of  honour,  quick 
With  emulating  zeal;  the  florid  wish 
For  sacred  happiness,  and  cordial  glow 
From  conscious  virtue  felt:  all  the  sweet  train 
Of  vernal  solitude's  refining  walks. 
Best  gift  of  Heav'n,  and  source  of  nameless  joftl 


NOTF.S  AND  ALLUSIONS. 


Page  49.  > 


-The  sons  of  light 


Light  is  the  first-born  of  all  creatwpM,  and  it  U 
commonly  observed  that  the  angels  werecreated  at 
the  sam%  period  of  time.  St.  Austin  thinks  then 
meant  ^under  Fiat  lux.  Let  tfiere  be  lig^:  De 
Civitate  Dei,  1.  xi.  c.  9.  This  indeed  is  o«Jy 
conjectural,  and  we  have  no  article  of  the  apostles 
creed  which  directs  upon  any  considerations  ,of 
angels ;  because  pethaps  it  exceeds  the  £scultiea 
of  men  to  understand  their  nature,  and  it  may 
not  conduce  much  to  our  practical  edifiottion  ta 
know  them.  Yet  however  this  observation  Biay 
serve  to  illustrate  that  4>eautiftil  passage  in  the 
book  of  Job:  **  When  the  morning-stars  sang  to» 
gether,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shotted  for  joy,** 


-  To  pristine  white  relume. 


p.  50. 

White  has  been  accounted  in  all  ages  the  p^ 
culiar  tincture  of  innocence,  and  white  vestments 
worn  by  persons  delegated  for  sacred  offices,  lie. 
When  our  Saviour  was  transfizured  before  his 
disciples,  his  raiment  became  shifhing,  exceeding 
white  as  snow,  Mark,  chap.  ix.  3.  When  he 
ascended  into  Heaven,  the  angc!i  descended  in 
white  apparel,  Acts  i.  10.  And  to  the  spouse  of 
the  Iamb  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed 
in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  which  is  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.  Rev.  xix.  ver.  8,  14. 
Hence  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church  of 
clothing  the. persons  baptized  in  white  garments* 

Inde  parens  sacro  ducens  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Infontes,  niveo  corpore,  mente,  habitu. 

Paulinus,  epist.  xii. 

The  heathens  paid  likewise  a  great  regard  to  white; 
Color  albtts  pra;cipu^  Deo  oharos  est. 

.  Cicero  de  Leg.  lib.  iL' 
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THOMPSON'S  K>EHS. 


■  Ante  aru  ftUt  Teste  sacerdoc 

Efiiilgenfl  niTea.  Siliuf  ItaL  lib.  iii. 

I>elius  hie  longft  candenti  veste  tacerdos 
Occurrit  Valerius  Flacc;  lib.  iu 

And  not  only  tlie  priests,  but  likewise  those 
who  attended  At  the  sacrifices  and  paid  their  de- 
otions  to  their  gods: 

Cemite  (ulgentes  at  eat  sacer  agnns  ad  aras, 
Tinctaque  pdst  ole£  Candida  turba  comas. 

TibalLlib.ii.  eleg.  i. 
And  Orid: 

lin^is  Candida  turba  fiivet         Fast  lib.  ii« 
I  shall  only  add  one  passage,  from  Piantos: 

.    Ergo  sequins  vos  erat 

Candidatas  venire,  hostiatasque  ad  hoc 
Fanum.  Rudens,  act.  i.  sc.  5. 


T.SO. 


•  Toutfh'd  my  breast  and  head. 


Three  drops,  &c. 

Hygeia  here  performs  her  ottice  in  the  very 
manner  she  was  ordered  by  Mercy.  I  have,  after 
the  manner  of  Homer,  used  the  same  expressions 
ovei'  a^in,  as  when  she  received  the  mandate. 
The  father  of  poetry  constantly  makes  his  envoys 
observe  this  practice  as  a  mark  of  decency  and 
respect. 

P.  50.  Than  Amalthea's,  Bcc 

Amaltbea  the  daughte  of  Mellssus  king  of 
Crete,  and  nurse  of  Jupiter,  who  fed  him  with 
goats-milk  and  honey.  Bn  ichis  story  is  differ- 
ently related.  See  Strabo.  l.x.  Diodor.  Slcul. 
1.  iv.  c.  5.  and  Ovid.  Fast,  L  v.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  translation  of  the  Septnagint 
uses  the  expression  Amalthea's  horn,  ^r  the 
name  of  Job's  third  daughter  Keren-happuc  (so 
called  fkx>m  her  beauty)  alluding  to  a  Grecian 
£Eible  invented  long  after;  Job,  ch.  the  last  v.  14. 
The  same  translation  likewise  mentions  Arachne 
in  the  ninetieth  psalm,  and  9th  verse,  which 
im^e  isSeft  out  in  all  our  late  versions.  A  Chris- 
tian poet  therefore  may  surely  be  excused  fbr 
usmg  tiie  word  ambrosia,  &c.  or  drawing  meta^ 
phers  or  comparisons  froin  the  patan  mythology 
in  a  serious  composition ;  which  is  the  practice 
of  Milton  and  some  of  the  best  pqets.  The  fault 
only  is,  when  the^poet  weaves  the  heathen  fables 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  truths.  As  when 
Sanaaaarius  introduces  the  Furies,  Ceiberus,  &c. 
into  bis  poem  (which  is  otherwise  a  very  fine 
one)  De ,  Partu  Virglnls.  And  likewise  when 
Camoens  blends  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  with 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  &c.  in  bis  Lusiad.  But 
this  by  the  by. 


TBE  THANKBCnriNG, 
BOOK  V. 


The  6rave  cannot  praise  thee;  Death  cannot 
celebrate  thee.— The  living,  the  living,  he  shall 
praise  thee,  as  X  do  this  day. 


ARGUMENT. 
The  effects  which  the  restoration  of  health  i>ught 
to  have  in  the  s<ditndes  of  Spring.     Rural 


pmspact  Excmrtion  to  the  battle  at  Toomsy. 
Reflections  on  the  abuses  of  sBodem  poetry. 
Hymn  to  the  ever-Uessed  and  glorious  Triaity  » 
1^  to. God  the  Father,  as  creator  and  pre- 
server: 2dly,  to  God  the  Son,  as  mediator  aod 
redeemer:  ddly,  to  God  the  Holy  Ghoat,  «a 
sauctifier  and  comforter.    Conclusion. 


CoMi,  Contemplation !  therefore,  from  thy  hamta, 
^  Prom  Spenser*s  tomb,  (with  reverent  steps  and 
Oft  visited  by  me;  cert^,  by  all,  [sluw 

Touched  by  the  Muse:)  from  Richmond's  | 

retreats. 
Where  Nature's  bard'  the  Seasons  on  his  |  _ 
Stole  from  the  Year's  rich  hand :  or  Welwyngroves, 
Where  Young,  the  friend  of  virtue  and  of  man. 
Sows  with  poetic  stars  the  nightly  song. 
To  Phoebus  dear  as  his  own  day !  and  drowns 
The  nightingale's  complaint  in  sadder  strains 
And  sweeter  elegance  of  woe,  O  come ! 
Now  ev'ning  mirdly-still  and  seller  suns 
(While  every  breese  is  flowing  balm)  invite 
To  taste  the  fragrant  spirit  of  the  Spring 
Salubrious;  from  mead  or  hawthorn-hedge 
Aromatis'd,  and  pregnant  with  delight 
No  less  than  health.  And  what  a  prospect  roond 
Swells  greenly-grateful  on  the  cherish'd  eye! 
A  universal  blush!  a  waste  of  sweets ! 
How  live  the  flow'rs,  and,  as  the  Zephsrrs  blow. 
Wave  a  soft  lustre  on  their  parent-Sun, 
And  thank  him  with  their  odours  for  his  beams^ 
Mild  image  of  himself!  reflected  fair, 
By  faintness  fair,  and  amiably  mild ! 

Hark !  how  the  airy  Echoes  talk  along 
With  undulating  answer,  soft  or  loild. 
The  mocking  sembUince  pf  the  imag'd  voices 
Babling  itinerant  from  wood  to  hill. 
From  hill  to  dale,  and  wake  their  sisters  ronad» 
To  multiply  delight  upon  the-ear. 

As  float  the  clouds,  romaiitio  Fancy  pouca 
The  magazines  of  Proteus  fSorth,  and  builds 
Huge  castles  in  the  air;  while  vessels  sail 
Spacious,  along  the  fluid  element; 
And  dragons  burn  in  gold,  with  azure  staana 
Speckled:  ten  thousand  inoonsistent  shapes 
Shift  on  the  eye,  and  through  the  welkin  rolL 

Here  tufted  hills!  there  shining  villas  rise. 
Circling;  and  temples,  solemn,^ fill  the  mind 
With  beauty,  splendour,  and  religious  awe ! 
Peace  o'er  the  plains  expands  her  snowy  win^^ 
Dove-ey'd ;  and  buxom  Plenty  laughs  around ! 

Far  difierent  objects  mortify  the  eye 
Along  thy  borders,  Scheld :  (with  William'^  teans 
Ennobled,  tears  from  brave  Humanity 
And  royal  Pity  drawn  !  nor  of  his  blood 
Less  prodigal ! )  Instead  of  berbag*d  plains. 
Of  fl^s  with  gulden  plenty  waving  wide, 
C>f  lowing  valleys,  and  of  fleecy  hills: 
What  magazines  of  death !  what  flaming  swoida 
Destruction  brandish ;  what  a  burniuhHi  glare 
Of  horrour  wanders  round ;  what  carnage  vile 
Ofdubitable  limbs;  what  groaning  piles 
Of  dying  warriors  on  th'  ensaoguin'd  earth 
(R'en  sons  of  Briuin,  chiefs  of  high  renown) 
Grov'lirig  in  dust,  and  with  unmartial  fires 
Sheer  blasted!  O  'tis  pitiful  to  si^ht! 
It  smites  the  honest  brain  and  heart !   The  cloud, 

■  Mr,  JiBones  ThQipsoQ. 
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Beleli'd  fttn  the  braMU  throat  of  war,  woakl  hide, 
Ittdditrioiit,  the  rain  which  it  Apreads, 
As  if  ashamM  of  massacre— Bat  hark!— 
What  direexplosioa  tears  th'  embowelM  sky, 
And  ronMes  from  thMnibrnal  caves?  The  roar 
Of  JEtiuPs  troaUed  carems,  when  she  heaves 
Trinaciia  from  her  marble  pillars,  fix'd 
On  the  foondatioDS  of  the  solid  Earth, 
And  Thetis*  bellows  from  her  disUnt  dens, 
CVerwhclm  the  ear  !-^A  mine  with  deadly  stores 
Infbriate,  burst;  and  a  whole  sqoadron'd  host 
WHhM  throagh  the  riven  air.  A  haman  show'r 
With  smoaldry  smoke  enroli'd  and  wrapt  in  fire. 
To  cover  Earth  with  desolation  dre«r!— 

Cnrst  be  the  man,  the  monk,  the  son  of  Hell, 
The  triple  Moloch!  whose  mechanic  brain, 
Maliciously  inventive,  from  its  forge. 
Of  croel  steel,  the  sulphur  seeds  of  wVath 
Flashed  6n  the  world,  and  Uught  us  how  to  kill; 
To  hmi  the  blazing  ruin,  to  disgoi^ 
From  smoking  brass  the  ragged  instruments 
Of  Fate,  in  thun^.  On  the  mangled  files 
Of  gaOant  foes:— the  oowaidice  of  Hell! 
And  what  the  barb'rous  nations  never  knew, 
(Thoagh  nonrish'd  by  the  tigers,  and  their  tongues 
Red  wHh  the  gore  of  lions)  to  involve 
The  holy  temples,  the  religious  fimesy 
To  haJlelf^ahs  sacred  and  to  peace. 
With  dreadlesi  fires.   Shuddering  the  angels  weep 
At  man's  impiety,  and  seek  the  skies: 
They  weep !  while  man,  courageous  in  his  guilt. 
Smiles  ai  the  infisnt  writhing  on  his  spear; 
The  hoary  head  pollutes  the  flinty  streeU 
With  scanty  blood;  and  virgins  pray  in  vain. 
Blush,  blodi !  or  own  Deucalion  for  thy  sire.    ■ 

Yet  should  Rebellion,  bursting  from  the  caves 
Of  firehus,  uprear  her  hydra-form. 
To  poison,  Liberty,  thy  light  divine ; 
If  she,  aodacious,  stalk  in  open  day, 
And  hiss  against  the  throne  by  HeavVs  own  hand 
EstaUish'd,  and  religion  Heav>n-reform*d, 
Britannia!  rescoe  Earth  fttmi  such  a  bane : 
Rxert  thy  ancient  spirit ;  urge  thyself 
Into  the  bowels  of  the  glowing  war, 
Sweep  her  from  day  to  multiply  the  fiends. 
And  scare  the  damnHl! — anidthou!  the  Ood  of 

Hosts, 
Sapreme?  ^he  Lord  of  Iprds,  and  King  of  kings ! 
Thy  peopW,  thy  anointed  with  thy  shield 
Cover  and  shade ;  unbare  thy  righteous  arm. 
And  save  us  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand ! 
MicbeSl  send,  as  erst  against  the  host 
'Of  Lncifer,  and  let  his  sword  be  drunk 
With  rebel  blood.  The  battle  is  thy  own ; 
When  Tirtuc,  liberty,  religion  call : 
Thine  is  the  victory:  the  glory  thine ! 

Tknvy  Contemplation,  from  this  savage  scene 
Of  violence  and  waste:  my  swimming  eyes 
Have  lost  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  view ! 

Sweet  are  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  view ! 
And  yet  devotion  wafts  to  nobler  themes. 
And  lifts  the  soul  to  Heav'n!  for  who,  untouched. 
With  mental  adoration,  feding  laud, 
I  Beholds  this  living-vegetable  whole, 
'  This  nnrversal  witness  of  a  Qod ! 
[  Tbo*  silent,  yet  convincing,  uncontroFd, 
Which  meets  the  sense,  and^ triumphs  hi  the  soul? 
Let  me,  by  Isaac's  wise  example  fir'd,    > 
When  meditation  led  him  through  the  fields, 
Swce^  hi  pioot  mostngs  lost,  adore 


My  God!  for  meditation  v»  too  poor, 
Below  the  sacrifice  of  Christian  hearts; 
Plato  could  meditate;  a  Christian,  more : 
Christians,  friom 'meditation,  soar  to  prayV. 

Methinks  I  hear,  reprov'd  by  modem  wit. 
Or  rather  pagan :  "  Tho*  ideal  sounds 
Soft-wafted  on  the  Zephyr's  fiuicy'd  wing. 
Steal  tuneful  soothiogs  on  the  easy  ear. 
New  from  Ilissus'  gilded  mists  exhal'd ; 
Tho*  gently  o'er  the  academic  groves, 
The  magic  echoes  of  unbodied  thoughts 
Roll  their  light  billows  through  th*  unwounded  air. 
In  mildest  undulations !  yet  a  priest*. 
Tasteless  and  peevish,  with  his  jargon  shrill. 
Scorns  Academus ;  tho'  its  flow'rs  bestow 
On  Hybla  nectar,  purer  than  her  own. 
From  Plato's  honey-dropping  tongue  distiJM 
In  copious  streams,  devolving  o'er  the  sense 
Its  sweet  regalement!"    Philodemus,  yes: 
(Tho*  leam'd  LycsMmi's  cloisters  lead  the  mind 
Attentive  on,  as  far  as  Nature  leads; 
And  Plato,  fbr  a  heathen,  nobler  dreams 
Than  dream  some  modem  poets:)  yes,  a  priest, 
A  priest  dares  tell  you,  Salem's  hallow'd  walks. 
And  that  illumin'd  mountain,  where  a  Qod, 
The  God  of  my  salvation,  and-|  hope 
Of  thine,  unutterable  beauty  beam'd, 
(Tho'  shaded  from  excess  of  Deity, 
Too  fierce  for  mortalnu^hing  eyes  to  prove 
The  rash  of  glory)  me,  desirous,  draw 
From  Athen'ff  owls,  to  Jordan's  mystic  dove. 
Thou  sing  of  Nature,  and  the  moral  charms 
Oiki  with  thy  painted  Muse:  my  fingers  lift 
The  lyie  to  Ood !  Jehova !  Bloim ! 
Trath  is  my  leader;  only  Fancy,  thine : 
(Sweet  FaVinelli  of  enervate  song ! ) 
I  quit  the  myrtle,  for  a  starry  crown. 
And  know,  if  Sickness  shed  her  bluish  plagnea 
From  fog,  or  fen,  or  town-infected  damps, 
(And,  sure  I'd  pity  thee)  among  thy  veins: 
Then,  then  no  Piatonist!  thy  inmost  soul   ' 
Will  thank  me  for  this  preaching;  nordisdaia 
To  breathe  itself  in  pray'r,  as  low  as  mine; 
From  God  begin,  with  God  conclude  the  song; 
Thus  glorifying  with  a  Christian-zeal. 

Father  of  Heav'n  and  Earth !  coeval  Son! 
And  co-existing  Spirit!  Trinal-One! 
Mysterious  Deity;  invisible; 
Indefinite,  and  omnipresent  God, 
Inhabiting  eternity!     Shall  dust. 
Shall  ashes,  dare  presume  to  sing  of  thee^ 
O  for  a  David's  heart,  and  tongue  of  fire 
To  rival  angels  in  my  praise  and  seal ! 
Yet  love  immense,  and  gratitude,  with  awa 
Religious  mix'd,  shall  elevate  the  hymn. 
My  heart  enkindle,  and  inspire  my  tongue. 
Father-Creator!  who  beholds  thy  works. 
But  catches  inspiration !    Thou  the  Earth 
On  nothing  hung,  and  balanc'd  in  the  void 
With  a  magnetic  force,  and  central  poise. 
Ocean  of  brightness  thou!    Thy  grand  behest 
Flung  on  thy  orb,  the  Sun,  a  sparkling  drop. 
To  light  the  stars,  and  htd  their  silver  ums 
With  unexhausted  flame;  to  bid  them  shine 
Eternal  in  their  courses,  o'er  the  blue 
Which  mantles  night,  and  woo  us  to  repose 
With  roscid  radiance.    They  harmonious  roll, 

*  The  very  expressions  of  <^a«  of  oor  disciples 
ofSocratas. 
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In  majesty  of  motion,  solemti,  load. 
The  universal  haUd^jab :  sphere,    • 
lu  lucid  order,  quiring  sweet  to  sphere. 
Deep-felt  and  loftier  than  a  seraph's  song; 
The  symphony  of  well-according  worlds! 
But  mail,  thy  beam,  thy  breath,  thy  im^^e,  shines 
Tlie  crown,  the  glory,  and  the  lord  of  all ; 
Of  all  below  the  stars!  a  plant,  from  Ueav*n 
Traduced,  to  spread  the  riches  of  its  bloom 
0*er  Earth,  and  watered  with  etherial  dews; 
Incorruptible  aliment!     The  birds 
Warble  among  his  boughs ;  the  cattle,  safe, 
Pasture  within  his  shade;  and  Earth  beneath 
Th*  imperial  umbrage  of  his  branches  smiles. 
The  smiling  Earth,  the  spangled  spheres,  and  man 
Their  great  Creator  praise!  but  praise  how  longi 
Unless  by  thy  almif^ty  ^rm  upheld, 
Preserver  infinite?     By  thee  unless 
Upheld,  the  E^arth  would  from  her  basis  reel ; 
The  s|>heres  forego  their  courses,  (off  their  orbs 
The  silver  softness  melted  iuto  shade) 
Obscurely  dissonant;  and  mortal  man 
(Void  of  thy  fostering  fires)  his  stately  form 
To  dust  be  moulder'^  Chaos  would  resume 
Her  ancient  anarchy;  confusion,  rule; 
And  darkness  swallow  all.    In  thee  we  live. 
In  thee  we  move :  our  beings  in  thy  chain, 
Linkt  to  eternity,  fasten  on  thee, 
The  pillar  of  our  souls !     For  me,  (how  late 
A  neighbour  of  the  worm!)  when  I  forget 
The  wonders  of  thy  goodness  ray»d  •  i  me, 
And  cease  to  celebrate,  with  matin-harp 
Or  vesper-song,  thy  plenitude  of  love. 
And  healing  mercy;  may  the^ nightly  pow'r. 
Which  whispers  on  my  slumbers,  cease  to  breathe 
Her  modulating  impulse  through  my  sotil; 
Untun'd,  unhallowM !  Discord,  string  my  lyre. 
Idly,  my  finger,  press  the  fretted  gold^ 
Rebellious  to  the  dictates  of  my  hand. 
When  indolent,  to  swell  the  notes  ft>r  thee. 
Father  of  Heav'n  aud  Earth !— Coeval  Son ! 
(His  word,  his  essence,  his  effulgence  pure!) 
Not  less  thy  filial  likeness  I  adore. 
Nor  from  thy  Father's  glory  aught  di^oin, 
Redeemer'  Mediator!  fh>m  the  birth 
Of  uncreated  Time,  thy  Father's  wrath 
(Sprung  from  omniscience ! )  to  appease,  for  man, 
Upright  as  yet,  to  mediate,  mercy  wak'd 
Unbounded'iove  in  thee;  unbounded  love 
Contracted  to  the  measure  of  a  span 
Immensity  of  Godhead,  and  thy  crown 
Reft  horn  thy  faded  brow.    Listen,  O  F-arth ! 
,  And  wonder,  O  ye  Heav'ns!  shall  he,  whose  feet 
Are  cloth*d  with  stars,  (the  glory  of  his  head 
For  who  can  tell?)  whose  looks  divine  illume 
The  dazsPd  eyet  of  cherubs,  and  the  youth 
Of  saints  with  everlasting  bloom  renew : 
Shall  be,  whose  Tital  smiles  with  splendour  fill 
The  circuita  of  creation,  and  sustain 
Th*  abodes  of  all  existence,  from  the  depths 
Of  Hell  beneath,  above  Heaven's  highest  orb. 
With  life,  and  health,  and  joy !  shall  he,  to  God, 


Ofd^ac-sorrow,  With  the.  theme    '^ 
Mournfully  varying.    Take,  my  soul  redeeni*d1 
O  take  the  moaning  dove's  dew-^lropping  wing. 
Fly,  fly  to  Sol3rma!  and  melt  thy  woe 
To  Cedron's  murmbrs.  Thence,  extend  thy  flight 
To  Golgotha's  accursed  tree.    Behold! 
Clouds  roird  on  clouds  of  wrath  (theblackeatwratt 
Of  an  offended  God!)  his  beauties  shade; 
But  shade  not  long:  it  soon  in  drops  dissolTes, 
Sweet  to  the  soul  as  manna  to  the  taste. 
As  pride  of  sunmier-flow'r  to  sight  or  sm^ ! 
Behind  this  shadowing  doud,  this  mystic  gtoom* 
The  Sharon  rose,  dy'd  in  the  blood  of  Heavhi, 
The  lily  of  the  valley,  white  from  stain. 
Bows  the  fiiir  head,  in  loveliness  declines. 
And,  sweetly  languishing,  it  droops  and  diet. 
But  darkness  veils  the  Sun :  a  curtain  draw 
Before  the  passion;  beyond  wonder  great. 
Great  beyond  silence !  — (Awe-stmdc  pavae  • 

while—) 
And  heavy  as  the  burthen  of  onr  sins !  — 
'TIS  finish'd!— Change  the  lyre,   the    irambei 
Let  holy  linthem-airs  inspire  the  hymn,  [change 
Glory  in  Heav'n!  redemption  to  mankind. 
And  peace  on  Earth!  dominion!  blessing!  praise 
Thanksgiving!  pow'r!  salvation  to  our  Ood! 
Salvation  to  our  God,  and  to  the  Lamb ! 
And,  coexisting  Spirit  I    Thou,  whose  breath 
My  voice  infbrms,  shall  it  be  mute  to  thee. 
Eternal  Paraclete?  in  order,  last. 
Equal  in  glory  to  Omnipotence 
The  flirst,  as  to  the  second^  and  from  both 
Proceeding;  (O  inexplicable  name!) 
Mystical  link  of  the  unnumber'd  Three! 
To  learning,  night;  to  £sith,  the  noon-tide  day. 
Soul  of  the  universe !  thy  wisdom,  first, 
Tbn  rage  compos'd  of  warring  elements*, 
(The  subject  of  a  noUer  future  song) 
Yon  all-surrounding  Heav'ns  with  crsrstal  otfis 
Garnish'd,  and  living  gems,  in  goodly  vaidLS 
And  discipl^n'd  array ;  dividing  night 
From  day,  their  ordinances  'stablirii'd  sure. 
Moving  the  waters  saw  thee  o'er  their  fiaoe, 
O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee,  and  afi^d. 
Into  their  channels  shrunk,  (capacioos  bo4 
Of  liquid  element ! )  and  own'd  their  boniida 
Impassable,  as  that  etemargulph  Cbe^ 

'Twixt  bliss  and  woe. — ^The  Prince  of  Peaic«s  i 
Laigely  imbib'd,  when,  dovelike,  o'er  hia  hea^ 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  Jordan's  sacred  stream. 
Thy  mantling  wings  diflfus'd  their  heavenly  ha« 
And  Abba  glorif5'\i  his  Only  Son, 
Well-pleased.— From  thy  tongues  of  cloven  M 
Kindled,  the  nations  burn'd  hi  flaming  seal,  '  i 
And  unextinguish'd  charity,  dispers*d  I 

A  nd  gIo«'i6g  as  the  summer' blaze  at  noon. 
The  rushing  winds,  on  all  their  wings  oonveyll 
Thy  doctrine,  strong  to  shake  the  guilty  so«iId 
As,  erst,  the  dome,  low-stoopiug  to  its  bmae,  ' 
Before  thy  mighty  presence  leam'd  to  bend,  j 
Thou,  from  the  moming-^omb,  upon  our  worn 
Barren  and  dry,  thy  sanctifying  dews,  ] 
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Fwm  goldtea  Tblt  p«iir^,  by  elder  hahdi ! 
KxUnct  thy  influential  radimnce.  Sin, 
Incumbent  on  the  sou),  as  black  as  Hdl, 
Holds  godless  anarchy :  by  thee  n!fiB>d, 
laoens'd,  suhlimM,  and  sanctify*d,  the  sool 
jhiTites  the  Holiest  (O  abyss  of  love !) 
To  .choose  a  temple,  purer  than  the  Sun, 
Incorruptible,  ibrmed  not  by  bands, 
Where  best  he  loves  to  dwell— Thou  all  my  bed. 
Most  holy  Comforter !  in  sickness  smoothed. 
And  violet-buds,  and  roses,  without  thorn,    [vale 
Showered  round  the  couch.  From  darkness  and  the 
Of  shadowy  Death,  to  pastures  feir,  and  streams 
Of  comfort,  thy  refireshiog  right-hand  led 
My  wearied  soul,  and  bathM  in  health  and  joy ! 

To  Ught  restored  and  the  sweet  breath  of  Heav'n, 
Beneath  thy  olive-boughs,  in  plenteous  flow. 
The  golden  (^l.eflusingon  my  bead 
Of  gladness,  let  me  ever  sit  and  sing. 
Thy  numerous  Godhead  sparkling  in  my  soul, 
^yself  instUling  praises,  by  thy  ear 
Kot  unapprov'dj  For  wisdom's  steady  ray, 
Th'  enlight>ning*;gift  of  toi^;iies,  the  sacred  fires 
Of  poesy  are  thine ;  united  Three ! 
Father  of  Heaven  and  Earth !  coeval  Son ! 
And  co-existing  Spirit!  Trinal  One! 


BOOK  y.  $5 

Thus  VirgQ: 

Caelum  3c  terram  campotque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globjum  lun»,  Titaoiaque  astirn 
Splritus  intito  agit 

That  be  means  God  by  Spirit,  appears  flro» 
another  place. 

Denm  ire  per  omnes 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 

Page  53.    Along  thy  borders,  Schdd 

This  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Toumay. 


P.  53. 


-  Plato  could  meditate. 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  with  disrespect  of 
this  pagan  philosopher.  For  my  part,  1  could  al- 
most  declare  my  admiration  of  Plato's  beautiful 
descnptions,  3cc.  in  the  words  of  B.  Jonson  on 
Shak4>earei  "  To  justify,"  says  he,  "  my  own 
candour,  I  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  idol- 
atry) as  much  as  any."  See  his  Discoveries, 
▼ol  II.  fol.  of  his  works.    Page  98. 

Tonly  here  would  observe  how  fjidflely,  not  to 
•ay  impiously,  some  modem  writers  seem  to  take 
peibs  to  recommend  Plato's  ideal  morality  in  op- 
poaition  to  the  glorious  doctrines  so  MLy  revealed 
in  the  bcdy  scriptures. 


Terrasqne  tractusque  maris  coelumque  profbndim^ 
And  Zeno>8  opinion  is  very  remarkable: 

See  Lactantius,  6.  vii.  c.  S.  and  Dioga- 
nes  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  ^eno. 

P.  5i.    Moving  the  waters  saw  thee  o*er  thtir 
hce,  dec 

Cicero  tells  us  that  it  was  Tbales's  opinion  that 
God  was  the  Spirit  which  created  all  things  flrom 
the  water.  '*  Thales  aquam  dixH  esse  initiom 
rerum,  Deum  autem  esse  mentem  quas  ex  aqua 
cuocta  flngeret.**  De  Nat.  Deor.  L  t 


P.  54w    — — -  Before  thy  mighty  preaanct,  Ito. 

The  very  heathens  imagined  a  commotion  in 
nature  at  the  preseDce  of  the  Deity. 


P.  53. 


'  Pfailodemus* 


Alluding  to  S.  Sectanus's  admimbleSaUres;  Ivho 
infroducei  much  such  another  character  under 
this  name.  The  true  author,  as  we  ans  informed 
By  Mons.  Blainville  in  his  curious  Travels,  is 
Mons.  Segardi,  one  of  the  finest  and  politest 
IpenUemen  of  Rome;  by  Philodemus,  he  means 
<«•  Oravina,  an  atheistical  pretender  to  philoso- 
phy^ ihe  Greek  language,  &c.  He  thus  makes 
bim  boast  of  himself;  as  if  lie  drew  the  principles 
of  his  system  from  Socrates. 
•Ifos  etenkn  (puto  jilm  nosti)  docti  snmus,  &  quos 
JSocratidl  ccepi  tractandos  raoUit^  arte 
Sordibns  emeigunt  vulgi,  totfique  probantur 

See  8.  Sectani  Satyr.  4«o.  VOL  1.  Sat  1. 
Ub.i.  V.  106,  dec. 
P.  5^    _ Soul  of  the  universe. 

The  heathens  frequently  gtva  the  appeUatioB  of 
^f»a<MC%MtoGod. 


■       Vibratus  ab  aethere  filler 
Cum  sonitu  venit,  mere  omnia  visii  repents. 

i£neis.  lib.  8. 
And  in  another  place,  Virgil : 
Vix  ea  (atus  eram,  treinere  omnia  visa  repenli 
Liminaaue  laurusque  Dei,  totusque  moven 
Mons  circum.  JEoeis.  lib.  0. 

So  likewise  Statins  t 
Mirmbar  cur  templa  mihi  tremuere  Dianas. 

Theb.  lib.  4. 
And  Seneca; 

—  Imo  mugit  h  fkindo  solum, 

Tonat  dies  serenus,  ac  totis  domus 

Ut  fracU  tectis  crepuit      Thyestes^  Act  IL 

P.  54.  —-Thou  from  the  moming-womb,  )cc. 

Psalm  ex.  3.  This  is  a  noble  metaphor  to  ex- 
press the  beauties  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
So  that  **  from  the  womb  of  the  morning^  io  the 
Psalmist,  signifies  this:  From  the  heavenly  light 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  wing  or  beam  whereby 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  revealetb  himself,  and 
breaketh  out  upon  the  world,  the  people  shall 
adorn  themselves  from  the  first  forming  of  Christ 
in  them,  with  the  dews  of  grace,  and  the  gifts  and 
emaoatious  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  which  are  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faiths  meekness,  temperance.  Gal.  y.  88.  &c 
When  the  spirit  of  Christ  bloweth  thus  upon  us, 
and  the  dews  of  grace  are  poured  into  our  hearts, 
then  the  spices' fiow  out,  which  arise  from  the 
holy  duties  and  spiritual  Infusions,  mentioned 
above. 


•  From  elder-hands. 


p.  55,    

Rev.  T.  8.  The  foun«nd-twenty  dders  fell 
down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them 
harps  and  guMen  vials  full  m  odours,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  the  saints;  that  is,  the  prayers  of 
good  men  are  as  grateful  to  God  as  incense  from 
the  tabernacle.  So  David,  Ps.  xir.  5k  Let  my 
pmyer  be  directed  to  thee  as  inceme* 

P.  $5.    Baneitll  |hy  <^TeNbr»;ic)k9  8cc» 
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Alluding  to  the  two  olire-branches  in  Zecharia^  | 
c.  iv.  V.  iTand  12.  which  cn^pty  the  golden  oil  I 
ont  of  themselves.  Amongst  other  expositions  of 
whicE  words,  Junius  and  Taroovius  interpret 
,  them,  to  mean  the  various  gifts  and  efiusions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are,  by  Christ,  derived 
upon  the  church.  For  Christ  is  called  the  Messiah, 
on  account  of  his  being  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness ;  Ps.  xtv.  S.  iUid  St  John  speaketh  thus 
of  the  Holy  Gl\ost:  Ye  have  an  unction  firom  the 
Holy  One.  1  John  ii.  20.  The  anointing  which 
ye  received  from  hixn,  abideth  in  you:  John  c.  ii. 
T.  37. 

To  conclude ;  a  recovery  from  th«  small-pox  a 
fsw  years  ago,  gave  oocasion  to  the  prtcedlng 
poem.  I  only  at  first  (in  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Physician  of  souls  and  bodies)  designed  to  have 
published  this  hypm  to  the  Trinity  upon  a  re- 
covery from  sickness.  But  the  subject  being  very 
extensive,  and  capable  of  admitting  serious  re- 
flections on  the  frail  state  of  humanity,  i  expati- 
ated farther  upon  it.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
I  should  treat  upon  sickness  in  a  medicinal,  but 
qnly  in  a  descriptive,  a  moral,  and  religious 
manner:  the  versification  is  varied  accordingly: 
the  descriptive  parts  being  more  poetical;  the 
moral,  more  plain ;  and  the  religious,  for  the  most 
part,  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1  have 
juA  taken  such  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  small- 
pox,  as  may  give  the  reader  sume  small  idea  of  it, 
without  offending  his  imagination.  These  few 
notes  are  not  intended  for  the  learned  reader,  but 
added  to  assist  those  who  may  not  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  classical  and  other  allusions. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  other  poem 
on  the  .aama  subject  to  lead  me  on  the  way,  and 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  good-natured 
reader  will  more  readily  excuse  its  blemishes. 

I  have  here  added,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the 
fiotes,  a  short  h3rmn  written  (when  very  young)  in 
Ihff  great  epidenical  cold  in  1733. 

*  AN  HTBf  N  IK  SICKNKSS. 

O  Laud!  to  thee  I  lift  my  soul. 

To  thee  direct  my  eyes. 
While  fete  in  every  vapour  rolls. 

And  sick'ning  Nature  sighs. 

£*en  air,  the  vehicle  of  life, 

The  soft  recess  of  breath, 
]s  made  the  harbinger  of  Fate, 

And  poison'd  dart  of  Death, 

No  gentle  strains  relieve  my  ean: 

^t  hark  !  the  passing-toll. 
In  a  long,  sadly-solemn  kndl, 

Alanns  anew  my  souL 

Ko  lovely  prospect  meets  my  eye. 

But  melancholy  fear. 
Attended  with  the  hollow  pomp 

Of  sickness  and  despair. 

My  sini,  wide-staring  in  my  face 

'  In  ghastly  guise  alarm; 
The  pleasing;  shis  of  wanton  youth, 
IniiMuiy  a  fiital  chino* 


1  siiik  beneath  tlf6ir  Matir  9pfHfitai>9 

My  God!  thy  mercy  lend; 
Let  Hope  her  heating  wings  diflRise; 

O  snatch  me  from  the  fiend! 

I  feci,  1  feel  thy  savii^.heaHh  r 

New  raptures  fill  my  heart: 
A  shinin!^  train  of  bliss  snrceeds^ 

The  gloomy  scenes  depart. 

Tho'  straining  coughs  this  mortal  frame  - 

To  dissolution  -bring, 
Yet  dreary  Death  in  vain  affrights. 

And  points  in  vain  his  sting: 

«  If  gracioitt  Heaven  at  that  sad  hour 
Its  guardian  arm  extend ; 
If  angels  watch  my  parting  soul. 
And  save  me  at  my  end. 

O  Lord,  or  let  me  live  or  die. 

Thy  holy  will  be  tione !      ^ 
But  let  me  live  alone  to  thee^ 

And  die  in  thee  akme. 


GRATITUDE. 

A  POEM,  OK  THE  COUNTESS  OF  POBIFEFrt  BtXC* 
FACTIONS  TO  THE  tJNIVEEilT?  OF  OXPOKO. 
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Shaex  foreign  landy  for  Pomfiret  wake  the  lyrt, 
And  Tyber's  mure  than  Is  s*  banks  inspire  ? 
Let  Isis'  groves  with  Pomfiret*s  name  resound; 
Not  Rome  alone  can  boast  of  classic  ground. 
Ye  sons  of  harmony,  the  wreath  prepare. 
The  living  laurel  wreath,  to  bind  her  hair. 
Hail,  fair  exemplar  of  the  good  and  great, 
The  Muses  hail  thee  to  their  honour'd  seat; 
And  ne'er  since  Anna  with  her  presence  blcsl^ 
They  sung  a  nobler,  more  auspicious  guest. 

Behold  our  youth^  transported  at  the  sight; 
Behold  our  virgins,  sparkling  with  delight: 
E*en  venerable  Ase  forgets  its  snow. 
The  splendour  catches,  and  consents  to  glow. 
Ye  youths,  with  Pomfi«t»s  praises  tune  the  sbe& 
Ye  virgins,  learn  from  Fomfret  to  excel: 
For  let  her  age,  with  fervent  prayers  and  pore. 
The  blessings  of  all  bounteous  Heaven  secure. 
Their  breathing  incense  let  the  Qraces  bring: 
Their  gniteftil  pseans  let  the  Muses  sing. 

If  praise  be  guilt,  ye  laurels,  cease  to  grcm> 
Oxford  to  sing,  and  seraphinu  to  glow. 
No  altars  to  an  idol-power  we  raise. 
Nor  consecrate  the  worthless  with  oar  praise^ 
To  merit  only  and  to  goodness  just, 
We  rear  the  arch-triumphal  and  the  bust. 

Sprung  from  the  Pembroke  *  race,  their  natiosft 
Allied  by  science,  as  by  blood  allied,  [pride, 

■  The  Pembroke  family  have  been  remarksbk 
for  genius.  Maiy,  countess  of  Pembroke,  sister 
to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  whose  entertainment  b« 
wrote  his  Arcadia,  published  a  tragedy  cslW 
Antonius.  Ann,  countess  of  Pembroke,  bad 
Daniel  for  Jier  tutor,  and  erected  to  Spenser  ths 
mownneat  ia  Westminster  Ab6«y.  WUlim^^ 
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niostrioQs  niee !  tmn  to  protect  or  pkaae 
With  patriot  fimloiny  or  with  courtly  ease; 
Blest  with  the  gncefnl  form,  and  UumbIuI  aindt 
To  Oxford  dear,  as  to  the  Muses  kind  ! 
Thy  gifts,  O  Pomfret,  we  with  wnnder  view, 
And  while  we  praise  their  beauties,  tbiok  of  yovu 
Who  bat  a  Venus  could  a  Cupid  send, 
And  who  a  Tully,  but  MinenVs  friend  > 
A  speechless  Tidly,  lest  he  should  command 
The  praise  you  merit  you  refuie  to  hear; 
No  marine  orator  can  wound  your  ear. 
Mere  statues,  worse  than  statues  we  should  be, 
If  Ozfoid's  sons  more  silent  were  than  he. 
Scarce  silent,  and  impatient  of  the  stone, 
He  seems  to  thunder  from  his  rostral  throne  j 
He  wakes  the  nuui>le,  by  some  Phidias  taught. 
And,  eloquently  dumb,  he  looks  a  thought. 
With  ^pes  and  fears  we  tremble  or  rejoice, 
Decriv'd  wc  listen,  and  expect  a  voice. 
This  station  satisfies  his  noble  pride. 
Disdaining,  but  in  Oxford,  to  reside. 

Here  safely  we  behold  fierce  Marius  frown, 
Olad  that  we  hare  no  Marius,  save  in  stone. 
So  animated  by  the  master*s  skill,* 
The  Oaul^  awe-stricken,  dares  not— cannot  kilL 

The  rieeping  Cupids  happily  cxprest 
The  fiercer  passions  foreign  to  thy  breast. 

.I/mg  strangers  to  the  laughter-loving  dame. 
They  from  Arcadia,  not  from  Paphos,  came. 
Wfiene^  his  lyre  thy  kindred  Sidney  strung, 

•  7*he  flocking  Lores  around  their  poet  hung: 
Whene'er  he  foi^t,  they  fluttered  by  his  side, 
And  stiffen*d  Into  marble,  when  he  died. 
Half-dropt  their  quivers,  and  half-scard  their  eyes, 
They  only  sleep  :-^for  Cupid  never  dies. 

*'  A  'lieeping  Cupid!**  cries  some  well-drest 
smart. 
*"T  is  false !  I  feel  lys  arrows  in  my  heart" 
1  own,  my  friend,  your  argument  is  good, 
And  who  denies,  that's  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ? 
But  yon  bright  circle,  strong  in  native  charms. 
No  Cupid's  bow  requires,  nor  borrow'd  arms : 
The  radiant  messenger  of  Conquest  flics 
Keen  from  each  glance,  and  pointed  from  their 
eyes. 

of  Pembroke,  printed  a  volume  of  poems.  Shak- 
speare*s  and  Fletcher's  works,  in  their  first  edi- 
tionsy  are  dedicated  to  the  eari  of  Pkfmbroke:  and 
Thomas,  who  ought  particularly  to  be  mentioned 
on  this  occasion,  made  the  largest  and  finest  col- 
lection of  statues  of  any  nobleman  in  Europe. 


His  hearty  irbom  snch  •  prospect  eaanpC  MOve» 
Is  harder,  colder,  than  the  Marble-Love. 
But  Modesty  rejects  what  Justice  speaks: 
—I  see  soft  Mushes  stealing  o*er  their  ch'^ks. 

Not  Phidian  labours  claim  tbe  verse  alone. 
The  figured  brass,  or  One-propoirtion*d  stone. 
To  make  you  theirs  the  sister  Arts  conspire. 
You  animate  the  canvas  or  the  lyre : 
A  new  creation  on  your  canvas  flows. 
Life  noects  your  hand,  and  from  your  pencil  glowsf 
How  swells  your  various  lyre,  or  melts  away. 
While  every  Muse  attends  on  every  lay ! 

The  bright  contagion  of  Hesperian  skies, 
Bum'd  in  your  soul,  and  lightened  in  your  eye% 
To  view  what  Raphael  painted,  Vinci  planu'd. 
And  all  the  wondiers  of  the  classic  land.        , 
Proud  of  your  charms,  applauding  Rome  confest 
Her  own  Cornelia's  breathing  in  jrour  breast. 
The  virtues,  which  each  foreign  realm  renown. 
You  bore  in  triumph  home,  to  grace  your  own* 
Appelles  thus,  to  form  his  finish'd  piece. 
The  heauteous  Pomfiret  of  adoring  Greece, 
In  one  united,  with  his  happy  care. 
The  fair  perfections  of  a  thousand  fair. 

Tho'  Virtue  may  with  moral  lustre  chamL 
Religion  only  can  tbe  bosom  warm.  ^ 

In  thee  Religion  wakens  all  her  fires, 
Perfomes  thy  heart,  and  spotless  soul  inspireis- 
A  Cato's  daughter  might  of  virtue  boast. 
Nobly  to  vice,  though  not  to  glory,  lost: 
A-  Pomfret,  taught  by  piety  to  rise, 
Looks  down  on  glory,  while  she  hopes  the  skies^ 
Angels  with  joy  prepare  the  starry  crown. 
And  seraphs  firod  a  flame,  so  like  their  own. 

One  statue  more  let  Rhedicina  *  raise 
To  charm  the  present,  brighten  future  days; 
The  sculptur'd  column  grave  with  PomfreCs  name, 
A  column  worthy  of  thy  temple.  Fame! 
Praxiteles  might  snch  a  form  commend. 
And  borrow  graces  which  be  ns'd  to  lend: 
Where  ease  with  beauty,  force  with  softness  meet. 
Though  mild,  majestic,  and  though  awful,  swedt. 
Of  gold  and  elephant,  on  either  hand, 
Let  Piety  and  Bounty,  graceful,  stand :  - 
With  fillets  this,  with  roses  that  entwin'd, 
And  breathe  their  virtaes  on  the  gazer's  mind. 
Low  at  her  feet,  the  sleeping  Cupids  plac'd. 
By  Marius  guarded,  and  with  Tully  grac'd: 
A  monument  of  gratitude  remain. 
The  bright  Palladhim  of  Minerva's  feiie« 

•  Oxford. 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BLAIR, 


BT  BiR.  CHALMERS. 


KoBEBT  Blair  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  David  Blair,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
EdiDburg^  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  His  grandfather  was  the  rev.  Robert  Bhiir, 
sometinie  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Bangor,  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  at  Samt  Andrew^ 
in  Scotland*  Of  this  gentleman,  some  Memoirs  partly  taken  from  his  manuscript 
diaries,  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1754.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  piety,  and,  by 
those  of  hb  persua^on,  for  his  inflexible  adherence  to  presbyterianism  in  opposition  to 
the  endeavours  made  in  his  time  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland :  it  is  recorded  also 
that  he  wrote  some  poems* 

His  grandson,  the  object  of  the  present  article,  was  bom  in  the  year  I699,  and  after 
the  usual  preparatory  studies  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  the  county  of 
East  Lothian,  where  he  resided  until  his  deatli,  Feb.  4,  1747*  One  of  his  sons  now 
holds  die  office  of  solicitor-general  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland,  The  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  was  his  cousin. 

Such  are  the  only  particulars  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  writer  of  The  Grave : 
it  is  but  lately  that  the  poem  was  honoured  with  much  attention,  and  it  appears  to 
have  made  its  way  very  slowly  into  general  notice.  The  [mous  and  congenial  Hervey 
was  among  the  first  who  praised  it.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  Letters  of  Literature,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Heron,  endeavoured  to  raise  it  far  above  the  level  of  common 
productions,  and  I  should  suppose  he  has  succeeded.  It  has  of  late  years  been  fire* 
quently  reprinted,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  will  bear  a  critical  examination : 
it  has  no  regular  plan,  nor  are  the  reflections  on  mortality  embellished  by  any  superior 
graces.  It  b  perhaps  a  stronger  objection  that  they  are  interrupted  by  strokes  of  feeble 
satire  at  the  expence  of  physicians  and  undertakers.  Hb  expressions  are  often  me^, 
and  his  epithets  ill-chosen  and  degrading— '<  Supernumerary  horrour;  new-made 
widow j  sooty  blackburd;  strong-lunged  cherub;  lame  kindness,  Sec,  &c  ;  solder  of 
society;  by  stronger  arm  belaboured ;  great  gluts  of  people,  &c«"  are  vulgarisms  which 
cannot  be  pardoned  in  so  short  a  productioo. 
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The  Grave  ii  said  to  have  been  first  printed  at  Edmburgh  in  1747,  bnt  fliis  is  a 
mistake.  It  was  printed  in  1743,  at  London^  for  M.  Cooper.  The  author  had 
previously  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Watts,  who  informed  him  that  two  booksellers  had 
declined  the  risk  of  publication.  He  had  likewise  corresponded  with  Dr.  Doddridge 
on  the  subject,  and  in  a  letter  to, that  divine^  says,  that  **  in  order  to  make  it 
more  generally  liked,  he  was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cross  to  his  own  inclination,  well 
knowing  that  whatever  poem  is  written  upon  a  serious  aigument,  must,  upon  that 
veiy  account,  lie  under  peculiar  disadvantages :  and  therefore  proper  arts  must  be  used 
to  make  such  a  piece  go  down  with  a  Ucentious  age  which  cares  for  none  of 
tliose  things  \"  In  what  respect  be  crossed  hitf  inclination,  and  by  what  arts  he 
endeavoured  to  make  his  poem  more  acceptable  to  a  licentious  age,  we  know  not.  In 
defence  of  the  present  age,  it  may  be  said  with  justice  that  the  poem  owes  its  popuhirity 
to  its  subject;  and  that,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  will  probably  be  a'laatiiig 
fiivouritc  with  pesscms  of  a  serious  turn. 


'  LettefB  to  and  from  Dr.  Doddridge.    Sfo.  179a 
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TI^ILE  some  aflbct  the  ran,  aad  some  the  shade* 
'^   Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage; 
Their  aims  a«  various,  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  joumeyins  thro*  life;— >the  task  be  mine, 
To  paint  the  gloomy  honrours  of  the  tomb; 
Tb*  appoiDted  place  of  renderrous,  where  all 
These  trarelicrs  meet.— Thy  succours  1  implore. 
Eternal  king  !  whose  potent  arm  sustains  [thing ! 
The  keys  of  Hell.and  Death.— The  Grave,  dread 
Men  shiver  when  thou  hrt  named:  Nature  appali'd 
Shakes  off  hcrrwonted  flmmess.— Ah !  how  dark 
Thy  loag-«xtcteded  realms,  and  rueftil  wastes! 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns*  and  night,  dark 
Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  Sun        [night. 
Was  roU*d  together,  or  had  tiy*d  his  beams 

Athwart  the  g^loom  profound. ^Tbe  sickly  taper. 

By  glimmering  thro*  thy  low.brow*d  misty  vaults, 
(FaiT'dTOimd  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy  slime,) 
Lets  fidl  %  supernumerary  honour, 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome. 
Well  do  1 4uiow  thee  by  thy  trusty  yew. 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant!  that  loves  to  dwell 
^idst  sculls  stnd  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms: 
Where  light-beePd  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades, 
BcBMth  die  wan,  cold  Moon  fas  Fame  reports) 
EndwdyM,  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds, 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree!  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallo w'd  tee; — the  pious  work 
Of  names  onee  (am*d,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  bniy'd  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were ; 
Jherelie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
^  tJ^  ^°^  i*  ^P  *"  ^'^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  howls ! — Methinks, 
^^'^ll  DOW,  1  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary: 
Doors  creaky  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul 

birdy 
]look'dinthespire,screameloud;  the  gloomy  aisles 
Blaek  plastered,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

>BCutcfaeons, 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound, 
Laden  with  ^vier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults^ 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.— Rons^  firom  their 
iKt  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise,    [dumbers. 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen. 
Pass  and  repass,  hush'd  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Agam  the  screech-owl  shrieks— ungracious  somd ! 
1*U  hear  no  more;  it  make  one's  blood  run  chill. 
Suite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms, 
<Coeval  near  with  that)  all  ragged  show^ 


Long  lash'd  by  the  rude  whsds.  ^  Some  rift  half  dowa 
Their  branchless  trunks;  others  so  thin  at  top. 
That  scarce  two  crows  can  lodge  in  the  same  tree. 
Strange  things,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happened 

here; 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  fhnn  the  hollow  tombs; 
Dead  men  have  come  agam,  and  walk'd  about; 
And  the  gredt  bell  has  toU'd,  unrung,  untouched. 
(Such  tales  their  cheer  at  wake  or  gossipping. 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  night.)    ' 

Oft  in  the  lone  diurch  yard  at  night  I've  seen. 
By  glhnpse  of  moonshine  chequering  thro*  the  tre^. 
The  school  boy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up. 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stoiies, 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o*ergroWB,) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  bis  heels ; 
Full  hni  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  himt 
Till,  out  of  breath,  he  overtakes  his  follows^ 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition  tall  and  ghastly, 
.That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  t^es  his  stand 
O'er  some  new-open*d  grave ;  and  (strange  to  tell !) 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 

The  new-made  widow,  too,  I've  sometimes  'spy'd. 
Sad  sight!  slow  moving  o'er  the  prostrate  dead: 
Listless,  she  crawls  along  in  dolefol  black. 
While  bursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye. 
Fast  falling  down  her  now  untasted  cheek.*-^ 
Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops ;  whilst  busy  meddling  memory. 
In  barbarous  succession,  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  their  softer  hours. 
Tenacious  of  its  theme.    Still,  still  she  thinks       ' 
She  sees  him,  and  indulging  the  fond  thought. 
Clings  yet  more  closely  to  the  senseless  turf. 
Nor  heeds  the  passenger  who  looks  that  way. 

Invidious  Qrave ! — how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one? 
A  tie  more  stubborn  i^r  than  Nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysiterious  cement  of  the  soul, 
Sweetner  oi  life,  and  solder  of  society, 
1  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  firom  mt^ 
Far,  for  beyond  what  1  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  1  prov'd  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efioits  of  the  gentle  hearty 
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Anxious  top1f!ase.»^h !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on. 
Hid  fVom  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-corer'd  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errours  thro*  the  underwood,      [thrush 
Sfi-eet  murmuring;  methougbt  the  shriU-tonga*d 
Mended  his  song  of  love;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow*d  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  note : 
The  eglantine  smelPd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  ev'rf  flower 
Vy'd  with  its  fellow-phmt  inlnxiiry 

Of  dress Oh !  then  the  longest  summer's  day 

SeemM  too  too  much  in  haste ;  still  the  fiiU  heart 
Had  not  hnparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last.     Of  joys  departed, 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance ! 
Dull  Grave!— thou  spoil'st  the  dance  of  youth- 
ful blood, 
Sti-ik'st  out  the  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth. 
And  ev'ry  smirking  flBature  from  the  foce; 
Branding  our  laughter  with  the  name  of  madness. 
Where  are  the  jesters  now  ?  the  men  of  health, 
Coroplectionally  pleasant?  Where's  the  droU, 
Whose  ev'ry  look  and  gesture  was  a  joke 
To  clapping  theatres  and  shouting  crowds. 
And  made  ev'n  thick-lipp'd  musing  Melancholy 
To  gather  up  ber  foce  into  a  smile 
Before  she  was  aware?  Ah!  sullen  now, 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  covers  them. 
Where  are  the  mighty  thundeibolts  of  war? 
The  Roman  Cssars,  and  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
The  boast  of  story  ?  Where  the  hot  brainM  youth, 
'  Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discovered  globe. 
And  t'ry*d,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  ham- 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work?  [per'd, 
Alas !  how  slim,  dishonourably  slim. 
And  cramM  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name ! 
Proud  Ro3ralty !  bpw  alter'd  in  thy  looks ! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue ! 
Son  of  the  Morning  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Where  bast  thou  bid  thy  many-spangled  bead. 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  tbine  eyes 
I'elt  from  afar?. Pliant  and  powerless  now. 
Like  new-bom  iolaot  wound  up  in  his  swathest 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  its  back, 
That  throbs  beneath  the  sacriflcer's  knife. 
Mnte,  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues. 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-born  crowd. 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst. 
But  only  hop'd  for  in  the  peaeefol  grave^ 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone. 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drugs. 
And  houuurs  by  tbe  heralds  duly  paid. 
In  mode  and  form  e'en  to  every  scrapie; 
Oh !  cruel  irony !  these  come  too  late. 
And  only  mock  whom  they  were  meant  to  honour. 
Surely  tbere'K  uot  a  dungeon  slave  that's  bury'd 
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And  glittering  in  the  sun;  triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomps, 
In  glory  scarce  extecd.     Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  th'  unwieldy  show:  whilst  from  the  case- 
ments, ^ 
And  houses'  tops,  rank's  behind  ranks,  close  wedg»d. 
Hang  bellying  o'er.  But  tell  us  why  thia  waste. 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcase 
That's  fall'n  into  disgrace,  and  in  the  bostril 
Smells  horrible  ?— Ye  undertakers,  tell  us, 
'M.d&t  all  tbe  gorgeous  figures  you  exhibit. 
Why  is  the  principal  conoeal'd,  for  which 
You  make  this  mighty  stir  ?— Tis  wisely  done: 
What  would  ofl^nd  the  eye  iu  a  good  picture. 
The  painter  casts  discreetly  into  shades. 

Proud  Lineage,  now  how  little  thou  appear'st 
Below  the  envy  of  the  private  man ! 
Honour,  that  meddlesome,  officious  ill, 
Pursues  thee  e'en  to  death ;  nor  there  stops  abort  ^ 
Strange  persecution  !  ivhen  the  grave  iiaelf 
Is  no  protection  from  rude  sufferance.  . 

Absurd  to  think  to  over-reach  tbe  Grave, 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  rescue  oura. 
The  best  concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  fame 
Die  fast  away;  only  themselves  die  (aster. 
The  far.fam'd  sculptor,  and  the  laurell'd  bard. 
Those  bold  insurancers  of  deathless  fame. 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain. 
The  tapering  pyramid,  th'  iEgyptian's  prido»    * 
And  wonder  of  the  world,  whose  spiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud,  and  long  outliv'd 
The  angry  shaking  of  the  winter's  storm: 
Yet  spent  at  last  by  th'  injuries  of  Heaven, 
Shatter'd  with  age,  and  furrow'd  o'-r  with  ycart» 
The  mystic  cone  with  hieroglyphics  ciiisted^ 
At  once  gives  way.     Oh !  lamentable  sight  I 
Tlie  labour  of  whole  ages  tumbles  down, 
A  hideous  and  mishapen  length  of  ruins. 
Sepulchral  columns  wrestle  but  in  vain 
With  all-subduing  Time;  her  cank'ring band 
With  calm,  delib'rate  malice  wasteth  them: 
Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brass  consumes^ 
The  busto  moulders,  and  the  deep -cut  marble* 
Unsteady  to  the  steel,  gives  up  its  chaiige. 
Ambition,  half  convicted  of  her  folly. 
Hangs  down  her  head,  and  reddens  at  the  tale. 

Here  all  the  mighty  troublers  of  the  £artU» 
Who  swam  to  sov' reign  rule  thro'  se^s  of  blood; 
Th'  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destroying  villains^ 
Who  ravag'd  kingdoinn,  and  laid  empires  waste. 
And,  in  a  cruel  wantonness  of  ]>oM'er, 
Thinn'd  states  of  half  their  peo{>le,  and  gave  up 
To  want  the  rest;  now,  like  u  st^rm  that's  sp<^t» 
Lie  bush'd,  and  meanly  sneak  behind  the  covert. 
Vain  thought!  to  hido  thun  from  tbe  general 

scoru 
That  haunts  and  dogs  them  like  an  injured  ghost 
Implacable.— Here,  too,  the  petty  tyrant. 
Whose  scant  domains  geographer  ne'er  aoUc*d, 
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Prerededcy's  a  jtat;  rsisal  and  lord, 
Oroddy  fimailiary  side  by  side  consume. 

When  ael^-esteem,  or  other*ft  adulation. 
Would  cuaningly  persuade  ut  we  are  soinething 
Above  the  commoD  level  of  our  kind;     [flattery. 
The  Grave  gainsajrs  the  smooth-complectionM 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 
Beauty— thou  pretty  plaything,  dear  deceit! 
That  steals  so  softly  o*er  the  stripling's  heart. 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before. 
The  Grave  discredits  thee :  thy  charms  expung'd, 
Tby  roees  laded,  and  thy  lilies  soilM, 
What  hast  thou  more  to  buast  of  ?  Will  thy  lovers 
Flock  round  tbee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  ho- 
mage? 
Metldiiks  1  see  tbee  with  thy  head  low  laid. 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  tby  damask  cheek 
The  high-fed  worm,  in  lazy  volumes  roll'd, 
Riota  unseated.— >Por  tkiSf  was  all  thy  caution  ? 
For  this,  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass, 
T*  improve  those  charms  and  keep  them  in  repair. 
For  which  the  spoiler  thanks  thee  not }  Foul  feeder ! 
Coarse  &re  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well. 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 
JLook  how  the  £ur  one  weeps !— the  conscious  tears 
Stand  thick  at  dew-drops  on  the  bells  of  flowers : 
jHooest  effusion!  the  swoln  heart  in  vain 

(^  tWorksiiard,  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  distress. 

,. '     Strength,  too»-4hou  surly  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  loud  laugh  at  the  village  ring, 

!^.  A.  fit  of  common  sickness  puUs  thee  down 

With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  darVl  thee  to  th*  unequal  fight— 
What  groan  wav  that  1  heard  ?— Deep  groan  in- 
deed! 
With  angaidi  heavy  laden.— Let  me  trace  it — 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man. 
By  stronger  arm.  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
-like  a  hard-bunted  beast  How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick !  his  roomy  chest  by  &r  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play. — What  now  avail 
The  atrong-buili  sinewy  limbs,  and  well-spread 

shoulders! 
See  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him, 
Mad  with  his  pains  !-«Eager  he  catches  hold   - 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard. 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning !  hideous  sight! 
Oh !  bow  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghast- 

ly! 

Whilst  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  cross  his  bowels, 
And  drinks   his   marrow    up.— Heard   you  that 

groan? 
It  was  his  last— See  how  the  great  Goliath^ 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawl'd  itself  to  rest, 
lies  still. — What  mean'st  thou  then,  O  mighty 
boaster,  [bull. 

To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine  ?   What  means  the 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man, 
That,  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  ? 

With  stndy  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  spent. 
The  star-surve3ring  sage  close  to  his  eye 
Applies  the  sight-invigorating  tube,  [ftpace, 

And  trav'lling  through  the  boundless  length  of 
Marks  well  the  courses  of  the  far-seen  orbs 
That  roll  with  regular  confusion  there. 
In  ecstacy  of  thought  But  ah !  proud  man ! 
Great  heights  are  hasardoui  to  the  weuk  head ; 
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Soon,  very  soon,  thy  fbmest  footing  fails; 

And  down  thou  drop'st  into  that  darksome  place. 

Where  nor  device  nor  knowledge  ever  came. 

Here  the  tongue-warrior  lies  disabled  now, 
Disarm'dydishonour'd,  like  a  wretch  that's  gagg'd. 
And  cannot  tell  his  ails  to  passers  by.     [change ; 
Great  man  of  language!— Whence  this  mighty 
This  dumb  despair,  and  drooping  of  the  head? 
Tho'  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip> 
And  sly  insinuation's  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue; 
Alas !  how  chop-fall'n  now  ?    Thick  mists  and  si- 
Rest,  like  a  weary  cloud,  upon  thy  breast    [lence 
Unceasing.—- Ah !  where  is  the  lifted  arm, 
The  strength  of  action,  and  the  force  of  words. 
The  well-tum'd  period,  and  the  well-tun'd  voice. 
With  all  the  leader  ornaments  of  phrase  ? 
Ah !  fled  for  ever,  as  they  ne'er  had  been ; 
Raz'd  from  the  book  of  Fame;  or,  more  provoking. 
Perchance  some  hackney,  hunger-bitten  scribbler, 
Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narrative,  or  duDer  rhymes. 
With  heavy  halting  pace  that  drawl  along; 
Bnough  to  rouse  a  dead  man  into  rage, 
And  warm  with  red  resentment  the  wan  cheek. 

Here  the  great  masters  of  the  healing-art. 
These  mighty  mock  deftauders  of  the  tomb. 
Spite  of  their  juleps  and  catholicons. 
Resign  to  fate.— Proud  i^sculapius'  son ! 
Whm  are  thy  boasted  implements  of  art. 
And  all  thy  well-cram'd  magazines  of  health? 
Nor  hill,  nor  vale,  as  far  as  ship  could  go, 
Nor  margin  of  the  gravel-bottom'd  brook, 
Escap'd  thy  rifling  hand: — from 'Stubborn  shrubf 
Thou  wnmg'st  their  shy-retiring  virtues  out, 
And  vex'd  them  in  the  fire;  nor  fly,  nor  insect. 
Nor  writhy  snake,  escap'd  thy  deep  research. 
But  why  this  apparatus  ?  Why  this  cost  ? 
Tell  us,  thou  doughty  keeper  fh>m  the  grave, 
Wheiie  are  thy  recipes  and  cordials  now. 
With  the  long  list  of  vouchers  for  thy  cures? 
Alas !  thou  speak'st  not«— The  bold  impostor 
Looks  hot  more  silly  when  the  cheat's  found  out 

Here  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  fielons. 
Who  meanly  stole,  (discreditable  shift) 
From  back  and  belly  too,  their  proper  cheer, 
Eas'd  of  a  task  it  irk'd  the  wretch  to  pay 
To  his  own  carcase,  now  lies  cheaply  lodged. 
By  clam'rous  appetites  no  longer  teas'd. 
Nor  tedious  bills  of  charges  and  repairs. 
But  ah !  where  are  his  rents,  his  comings-in? 
Ay !  now  you've  made  ihe  rich  roan  poor  indeed ! 
Robb'd  of  bis  gods,  what  has  he  left  behind? 
Oh,  cursed  lust  of  gold !  when  for  thy  sake. 
The  fool  throws  up  his  int'rest  in  boik  worlds: 
First  starv'd  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come. 

How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death, 
To  him  that  Is  at  ease  in  his  possessions; 
Who  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unftimish'd  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Haves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement; 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help. 
But  shrieks  in  vain!— How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  her's ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  iitile  lounger. 
Oh  !  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains. 
And  fit  her  for  her  passagc^Moumful  sight! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood;  and  every  groan 
She  heates  is  big  with  horrour.— But'the  foe, 
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like  a  staunch  murdVer,  steady  to  his  purpose, 
Pursues  ber  close  through  every  lane  of  life. 
Nor  misses  once  the  track,  but  presses  on ; 
Till  forc'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge. 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin. 

Sure  *tis  a  serious  thing  to  die !  my  soul ! 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  jouniey^s  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view! 
That  awful  gulf,  no  mortal  e*er  repassed 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thought  of  parting; 
For  part  they  must;  body  and  soul  must  part: 
Fond  couple !  link*d  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Source, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  Grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceas'd  to  be. 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing. 
Whence  first  they  sprung,  then  might  the  de- 
bauchee [drunkard 
Untrembling  mouth  the  Heavens :  then  might  the 
Reel  over  bis  full  bowl,  and,  when  'tis  drain'd. 
Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  laugh 
At  the  poor  bugbear  Death:  then  might  the  wretch 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir'd  of  life, 
,  At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  slip, 
By  stealing  out  of  being  when  be  pleas*d. 
And  by  what  way,  whether  by  hemp  or  steeL 
Death's  thousand  doors  stand  open.  Who  could 
The  ilUpleas'd  guest  to  sit  out  his  ftill  time,  [force 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes?— Sure  he  does  well. 
That  helps  himself  as  timely  as  he  can. 
When  able.— But  if  there  is  an  hereafter,  ^ 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenc'd, 
And  suffered  to  speak  out,  tells  ev'ry  man. 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die: 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  oxvn  hand. 

Self-murder!- nanie  it  not:  our  island's  shame; 
That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  neighbouring 

states. 
Shall  Nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate. 
Self-preservation,  fisll  by  her  own  act^ 
Forbid  it.  Heaven. — Let  not,  upon  disgust. 
The  shameless  hand  be  fully  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  lord/— Dreadful  attempt ! 
Just  reeking  from  self-slaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  rush  into  the  presence  of  our  judge; 
As  if  we  challcng'd  him  to  do  his  worst. 
And  matter'd  not  his  wrath:  unbeai-d-of  tortures 
Must  he  leserv'd  for  such:  the^  herd  together; 
The  common  damn'd  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  fouL 
Our  time  is  fix'd,  and  all  our  days  are  number'd ; 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not :— this  we  know, 
Dutv  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 


To  those  you  left  behind,  disckMe  the  secrat? 
Oh!  that  some  courteous  g^mst  wookl  blab  it  out; 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
I've  beard,  that  souls  departed,  have  sometimes 
Forewam'd  men  of  their  death:— 'T was  kindly 

done, 
To  knock,  and  give  th*  alarm.— But  what  mesuos 
This  stinted  charity  ?— Tis  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  itsi^ork  by  halves.— Why  might  you  not 
Tell  us  what  t  is  to  die?— -Do  the  strict  laws 
Of  your  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nic^?- Ill  ask  no  more : 
Svillen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves.  Well— ^tis  no  auitter; 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all. 
And  make  us  Icam'd  as  you  are  and  as  close. 

Death's  shafts  fly  thick :  here  fells  the  Tillage 
swain, 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord.  The  cup  goes  round : 
And  who  so  artfiil  as  to  put  it  by  I 
'TIS  long  since  Death  had  the  m^ority; 
Yet  strange !  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
See  jronder  maker  of  the  diead  man's  bed. 
The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle. 
Of  hard,  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear,  with  mattock  in  his  hand. 
Digs  thro*  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acqnatntance. 
By  fer  his  juniorsw— Scarce  a  skull's  cast  op. 
But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Sooke  passage  of  his  life. — Thus  hand  in  hand 
The  sot  has  walk'd  with  Death  twice  twenty  years. 
And  yet;  ne'er  yonker  on  the  grten  laughs  knider 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale:  when  drunkards  meet^ 
None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  bis  cup.— Poor  wretch!  he  minds 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade    [.not. 
Shall  do  for  him,  what  he  has  done  for  thonssinds. 

On  this  side,  and  on  that,  men  see  their  iriend& 
Drop  off,  like  l«ives  in  autumn ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  which  the  long  livers 
In  the  world's  hale  and  undegenerate  days 
Could  scarce  have  leisure  for.— Fools  that  we  aro. 
Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  ourselves 
At  the  same  time:  as  if  to  learn  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  ours.— Oh !  more  than  sotti^^ 
For  creatures  of  a  day  in  gamesome  mood. 
To  frolic  on  Eternity's  dread  brink 
Unapprehensive ;  when,  for  aught  we  know» 
The  very  first  swoln  suige  shall  sweep  us  in« 
lliiuk  we,  or  think  we  not,  Time  hurries  on 
With  a  resistless,  unremitting  stream ; 
Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e*er  did  midnight  thief. 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  misei-'s  pillow. 
And  carries  off  his  prize.— What  is  this  world  > 
What,  but  a  spacious  burial-field  unwall'd, 
Strew'd  with  Death's  spoils,  the  spoils  of  animal* 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones. 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  liv'd: 
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KowTunth^  ti««tf-«kilb-a>efttli  aoonifto  trwt 
Here  the  o'erioaded  day^  flings  down  hig  burthen 
From  his  galPd  shoiUdeni— uid  whMi  the  stern 

tyrant. 
With  all  his  goards  and  tw^  of  power  about  him. 
Is  meditating  new  naheard-of  hardships. 
Mocks  his  short  aim;— and  quick  asxthoaght 

escapes 
Where  tyrants  Yex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 

Here  the  warm  lorer,  leaving  the  cool  shade, 
The  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  babbUng  stream, 
(Time  ont  of  mind  the  fitr'rite  seats  of  love,) 
Fast  by  his  gentle  mistress  lay  him  down, 
Unblasted  by  foal  tongie.^HeTe  friends  and  ibes 
Ue  dose,  uumindftd  of  their  former  fends. 
The  lawn-rob'd  prelate  and  plain  presbyter, 
£re.while  that  stood  aloo(  as  shy  to  meet. 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
That  some  rude  interposing  rock  had  split. 

Here  is  the  largeklimb>d  peasant:— here  the 
Of  a  span  long  that  never  saw  the  Sun,         [child 
Nor  pressed  the  nipple,  strangled  in  life*s  porch. 
Here  is  the  mother,  with  her  sdns  and  daughters; 
The  barren  wife,  and  long-demurring  maid. 
Whose  lonely  unappropriated  sweets 
SmiI'd  like  yon  knot  of  cowslips  on  the  clifl^ 
Ifotto  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 
Here  are  the  pmde  severe,  and  gay  coquet. 
The  sober  widow,  and  the  young  green  virgin, 
Cropp^l  like  a  rope  before  tis  ftiUy  blown. 
Or  half  its  worth  disclos>d.  Strange  medley  here! 

Here  garrulous  old  age  winds  up  his  tale; 
And  jovial  youth  of  lightsome  vacant  heart, 
Whose  every  day  was  made  of  melody,      [shrew, 
H^rs  not  the  voice  of  mirth.— The  shriU-tonguM 
Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  forgets  her  cbidingv 
Here  are  the  wise,  the  generous,  and  the  brave; 
The  just,  the  good,  the  worthless,  the  pro&pie. 
The  downright  clown,  and  perfectly  well  bred; 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  the  mean. 
The  supple  statesman,  and  the  patriot  stern; 
Tbe  wrecks  of  nations,  and  the  spoils  of  time. 
With  all  the  lumber  of  six  thousand  years. 

Poor  man!— bow  happy  once  in  thy  flrst  state! 
When  3ret  but  warm  from  thy  great  Makers  hand. 
He  stamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and,  weH-pleas'd, 
Smird  on  his  last  fair  work.— Then  all  was  weU. 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene; 
Uke  two  sweet  instruments,  ne'er  out  of  tune. 
That  play  their  several  parti^^Nor  head,  nor  heart, 
Offer'd  to  ache;  nor  was  there  cause  they  should; 
For  all  was  pure  within:  no  fell  remorse. 
Nor  anxious  castings-up  of  what  might  be. 
Alarmed  his  peaceful  bosom.*«i^mmer  seas 
Show  not  more  smooth,  when  kiss'd  by  southern 

winds, 
Just  ready  to  ezpire^^Scarce  nnportun'd. 
The  generous  soil,  with  a  luxurious  hand, 
Offer»d  the  various  produce  of  tbe  year. 
And  ev*ry  thing  most  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Blessed !  thriceblessed  days !— fiut,ah !  how  short*. 
Bless*d  as  the  pleasing  dreams  of  holy  men; 
But  fugitive  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 

Oh!  slippVy  sUte  of  things!— What  sodden 
What  strange  vicissitudes  in  tbe  first  leaf    [turns ! 
Of  man*s  sad  history !— To-day  most  hair>py. 
And  ere  to-morrow's  Sun  has  set,  moetntgect. 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  va<st  extremes ! 
Thus  fkr'd  it  with  our  sire:— not  long  he  enjoy'd 
His  Paradise — scarce  had  the  ha]|^y  tenant 
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Of  the  feir  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets^ 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone» 
Ne'er  to  return  again.— And  most  he  go? 
Can  nought  compound  for  the  flrst  dire  offence 
Of  erring  nun  ?  -  Lake  one  that  is  condemu'd. 
Fain  WouM  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk. 
And  parley  with  his  fete.— —But  tis  in  vain-- 
Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place 
Oflfer'd  in  incense  can  procure  his  paidoo. 
Or  mitigate  his  doom.*-A  mighty  angel 
With  flaming  sword  foibids  his  longer  stay. 
And  drives  the  loiterer  fofth  J  nor  mui^  he  taka 
One  last  and  farewel  rounds — ^At  once  he  lost 
His  glory  and  his  God. — If  mortal  now. 
And  sorely  maim'd,  no  wottder.^«Man  has  sinnM. 
Sick  of  his  Miss,  and  bent  on  new  adventures. 
Evil  he  needs  would  try:  nor  try'd  in  vain. 
(Dreadfbl  experiment !  destruetive  measme ! 
Where  the  worst  thing  could  happen,  is  success.) 
Alas!  too  weU  he  sped;  the  good  he  scom*d 
Stalk'd  off  reluctant  like  an  ill^ii'd  ghost. 
Not  to  return ;— or  if  it  did,  its  visite. 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  fer  between : 
Whilst  theblack  Demon, with  his  HelKscapM  train^ 
Admitted  once  into  its  better  room, 
Grew  loud  and  mutinous,  nor  would  be  gone; 
Lording  it  o'er  the  man :  who  now  too  late 
Saw  the  rash  errour,  which  he  could  not  mendt 
An  errour  fetal  not  to  him  alone. 
But  to  his  fbture  sons,  his  fortune's  heirs. 
Inglorious  bondage !— Human  nature  groans 
Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  cruel, 
And  its  vast  body  bleeds  thro'  every  vein. 

What  havoc  hast  thou  made,  foul  monster.  Sin ! 
Greatest  and  worst  of  ills.«*The  fruitful  pkrent 
Of  woes  of  all  dimensions!— But  for  thee 
Sorrow  had  never  been.— All-noxious  thing. 
Of  vilest  nature !— Other  sorts  of  evils 
Are  kindly  circumscrib'd,  and  have  their  bounds. 
The  fierce  volcano,  from  his  burning  entrails. 
That  belches  molten  stone,  and  globes  of  fire, 
Involv'd  in  pitchy  clouds  of  smoke  and  stench. 
Mars  tbe  adjacent  fields  for  some  leagues  round. 
And  there  it  stops.— The  big-swoln  inundation. 
Of  mischief  more  diffosive,  raving  loud. 
Buries  whole  tracts  of  country,  threatening  more  ; 
But  that,  too,  has  its  shore  it  cannot  pass. 
More  dreadiU  fer  than  th^fee.  Sin  has  laid  waste. 
Not  here  and  there  a  country,  but  a  world : 
Dispatching  at  a  wide-extended  blow 
Entire  mankind;  and,  for  their  sakes,  defechig 
A  whole  creation's  beauty  with  rude  hands; 
Blasting  the  fbodfiil  grain,  the  loaded  branches, 
And  marking  all  along  its  way  with  ruin. 
Accursed  Uiing!*i*-Oh!  where  shall  Fancy  find 
A  proper  name  to  call  thee  by,  expressive 
Of  all  thy  horrours  ?  Pregnant  womb  of  ills ! 
Of  temper  so  transoendently  nnUign, 
That  toads  and  serpents  of  most  d^ly  kind. 
Compared  to  thee,  are  harmless.— Sicknesses 
Of  every  size  and  symptom,  racking  pains. 
And  bluest  plagues,  are  thine.-i-See  how  the  fiend 
Profhsely  scatters  the  contogion  round  1 
Whilst,  deep-raouth'd  Slaughter,  bellowing  at  her 

heels. 
Wades  deep  in  blood  new  spilt;  yet  for  to  morrow 
Shapes  out  new  work  of  great  uncommon  daring. 
And  inly  pines  'till  the  dread  blow  is  stnick. 
But  hoM.'-^rve  gone  too  fer;  too  much  disco* 
ver'd 
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My  &Uier*s  nakedneM,  and  NatUre^s  shame.—* 
Here  let  me  pause,  and  drop  an  honest  tear. 
One  burst  of  filial  duty  and  condolence, 
O'er  all  those  ample  deserts  Death  hath  spread ; 
This  chaos  of  mankind.        O  great  man-eater ! 
Whose  ev'ry  day  is  camiTal,  not  sated  yet! 
Unheard-of  epicure !  without  a  fellow ! 
The  Teriest  gluttons  do  not  alwasrs  cram; 
Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite:  thou  seekest  none. 
Methinks  the  conntlets  swarms  thou  hast  devour^ 
And  thousands  that  each  hour  thou  gobblest  up. 
This,  less  than  this,  might  gorge  thee  to  the  foil; 
But,  ah !  rapacious  still,  thou  gap'st  for  more: 
Like  one,  whole  days  defrauded  of  his  meals. 
On  whom  lank  Hunger  lays  her  skinny  hand. 
And  whets  to  keenest  eagerness  his  cravings; 
As  if  diseases,  massacres,  and  poison, 
Famme,  and  war,  were  not  thy  caterers. 

But  know  that  thou  must  render  up  the  dead. 
And  with  high  interest  too.— They  are  not  thine; 
But  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  season. 
Till  the  great  promis'd  day  of  restitution; 
When  loud  difiusive  sound  from  brazen  trump 
Of  strong-lungHl  cherub,  shall  alaim  thy  captitet. 
And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  lift, 
Day4tght  and  liberty.— «» 
Then  must  thy  gates  fly  open,  and  reveal 
The  mines  that  lay  long  forming  under  ground. 
In  their  dark  cells  immur*d;  but  now  fiill  ripe. 
And  pure  as  silver  from  the  crucible. 
That  twice  has  stood  the  torture  of  the  fire 
And  inquisition  of  the  forge.— We  know 
Th'  illustrious  deliverer  of  mankind. 
The  Son  of  God,  thee  foiPd.— Him  in  thy  ^k)w»t 
Thou  couldst  not  hold:— ^elf- vigorous  he  rose. 
And  shaking  ofi'thy  fetters,  soon  retook 
Those  spoils  his  voluntary  yielding  lent: 
(Sure  pledge  of  our  releasement  fit>m  thy  thrall  { ) 
Twice  twenty  days  he  sojourned  here  on  Earth, 
And  show'd  himself  alive  to  chosen  witnesses. 
By  proofr  so  strong,  that  the  most  slow  assenting 
Had  not  a  scruple  leftj— This  having  done. 
He  mounted  up  to  Heaven. — Methfuks  I  see  him 
Climb  the  aerial  heights,  and  glide  along 
Athwart  the  severing  clouds:  but  the  faint  eye. 
Flung  backward  in  the  chase,  soon  drops  its  hold, 
BtsaUed  quite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. 
Heav'n's  portals  wide  expand  to  let  him  in ; 
Nor  are  his  friends  shut  out:  as  a  great  prince 
Net  for  himself  alone  procures  admission. 
But  for  bia  train.— It  was  his  royal  will. 
That  where  he  is,  there  should  his  followers  be. 
J>eath  only  lies  between. — ^A  gloomy  path! 
Made  yet  more  gloomy  by  our  coward  fears: 
But  not  untrod  nor  tedious;  the  fritigue 
WiU  soon  go  off:  besides,  there's  no  Sy-road 
To  bliss.— Then  why,  like  ill-condition'd  children. 
Start  we  at  transient  hardships  in  the  way 
That  leads  to  purer  air,  and  sofler  skies. 
And  a  ne*er  setting  Sun? — Pools  that  we  are! 
We  wish  to  be  where  sweets  unwith'ring  bloom; 
But  straight  our  wish  revoke,  and  will  not  go. 
So  have  1  seen,  upon  a  summer^s  ev'n. 
Fast  by  a  rivMet*s  brink  a  youngster  play: 
How  wishfolly  he  looks  to  stem  the  tide ! 
This  moment  resolute,  next  unresolv'd : 


At  last  he  dips  bis  fbot;  but  as  be  dips. 
His  fears  redouble,  and  he  runs  away 
From  th*  inofi^sive  stream,  ulimiDdfol  now 
Of  all  the  flow*rs  that  paint  the  farther  bank. 
And  smird  so  sweetof  late. — ^Thrice  welcome  DeaHil 
That  after  many  a  painfol  bleeding  step 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wish*d-for  shores— Prodigious  change ! 
Our  bane  tnm'd  to  a  Messing!— Death,  disami'd. 
Loses  his  fellness  quite. — All  thanks  to  Hhn 
Who  scourg*d  the  venom  out— Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace! — ^How  calm  his  exit! 
Night-dews  frill  not  more  genUy  to  the  ground* 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  woh. 
Behold  him  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green: 
By  unperceiv*d  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Yet,  like  the  Sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting : 
(High  In  his  foith  and  hopes)  look  how  he  readiet 
After  the  prize  in  view !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away : 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wkle  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  tiie  first  foir  fruits 
Of  the  fost-comin^  harvests-Then !  Oh,  then ! 
Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears. 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought— Oh  I  bow  he  longi 
To  have  his  passport  sign'd,  and  be  dismissM! 
Tis  done !  and  now  he's  happy ! — ^The  glad  soul 
Has  not  a  wish  unctown'd.- Ev?n  the  lag  flesh 
Rests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more; 
Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain;— <the  time  draws  on 
When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 
Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 
But  must  give  bock  its  long-committed  dust 
Inviolate:— and  fruthfolly  shall  these 
Make  up  the  f^  account;  not  the  least  atom 
EmbezzI'd,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fomish'd; 
And  eadi  shall  have  his  own.— Hence  ye  profime ! 
Ask  not,  how  this  can  be?— Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  reared  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down. 
Can  reassemble  the  loose  scatterM  parts, 
And  put  them  as  they  were. — Almighty  God 
Has  .done  much  more;  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 
Through  length  of  days:  and  what  he  can,  he  wiil: 
His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'ring 
(Not  unattentive  to  the  call)  shall  wake :      [dust. 
And  ev'ry  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 
To  its  first  sUte.— Nor  shall  the  coilscious  soul 
Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd, 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
Shall  rush  with  all  th*  impatience  of  a  man 
That's  new  come  home,  who,  having  long  been 

absent. 
With  haste  runs  over  ev'ry  different  room. 
In  pain  to  see  the  whole.  Thrice-happy  meeting! 
NorTime,  nor  Death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 
Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Thus  at  the  shut  of  cv»n,  the  weafy  bird 
leaves  the  wide  hir,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thee  claps  his  wdl-fledg'd  wings,  and  bean  awa/i; 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LLOYD. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


Robert  Lloyd  was  bora  at  Westmkister,  in  the  year  1733.  His  ikther,  Dr.  Pierson 
Uoyd,  was  second  master  of  Westminster-school,  afterwards  chancellor  of  York,  and 
portionist  of  Weddesdon,  m  Bucks.  His  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation  endeared 
him  to  ail  who  partook  of  his  instructions  during  a  course  of  almost  fifty  years  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  public  at  We8tminster-sch<k>l«  He  had  a  pension  from  his  Msyesty  of 
5061.  conferred  ufSbn  him  in  his  old  age,  which  was  ordered  to  be  pai^  without  deduction, 
and  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  Jan.  5,  1781  ■• 

Bobert  was  educated  at  Westminster^school,  where,  unfortunately,  he  had  for  his 
aasodates  Churchill,  Thornton,  Colman,  and  some  others,  to  whose  example  his  er* 
roneons  life  may  be  ascribed.  In  1 75 1 ,  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of  Westminster  scholars, 
who  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  same  time  that  his  schoolfellow  Colman 
obtained  the  same  rank  among  those  sent  to  Oxford.  In  17^5,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  and  in  1761  that  of  master  of  arts. 

While  at  die  university  he  wrote  several  of  his  smaller  pieces,  and  acqmred  the  re- 
patation  of  a  Uvely  and  promising  genius.  But  his  conduct  was  marked  by  so  many 
irregnlarities  as  to  mduce  his  father  to  wish  him  more  immediately  under  his  eye;  and 
with  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him  to  sobriety  and  study,  he  procured  him  the  place  of 
luber  at  Westminster-school.  His  education  had  amply  qualified  him  for  the  employ- 
ment, but  his  inclination  led  him  to  a  renewed  connection  with  Cliilrchill,  Thornton, 
and  otHrs,  who  deemed  themselves  exempt  from  the  duties  and  decencies  of  moral 
life. 

At  what  time  he  quitted  the  school  we  are  not  told.  In  1760  and  1761  he  superiu*  • 
tended  the  poetical  department  of  a  short-lived  periodical  publication,  entitled.  The 
Library,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Kippis  was  the  editor.  In  176O  he  published  the  first  of 
his  productions  which  attracted  much  notice,  The  Actor.  It  was  recommended  by  an 
easy  and  harmonious  versification,  and  by  the  liberality  of  hb  censures,  which  were 
levelled  at  certain  improprieties  common  to  actors  in  general.    By  this  poem,  Churchill 

>  life  of  Dr.  Newton,  bUhop  of  Bristol,  prefixed  to  bis  works,  S?o.  p.  16, 17. 
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is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  to  write  his  Rosdad,  m  which  he  descended  from  general 
to  personal  criticism.  The  subjects,  however,  were  so  alike,  that  Lloyd  was  for  some 
•  time  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Rosdad,  which  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
deny,  and  not  only  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  but  attached  himself  more  closely  than 
ever  to  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  ChurchilU 

In  the  same  year  he  attempted  a  small  piece  of  the  musical  kind,  called.  The  Tean 
and  Triumphs  of  Parnassus,  and  the  following  season  had  another  little  opera  performed 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  honour  of  their  present  msyesties'  nuptials,  entitled,  Arcadia ;  or, 
The  Shepherd's  Wedding.  The  profit  arising  from  these  pieces  was  not  great,  but  probably 
enough  to  induce  him  to  become  an  author  by  profession,  although  no  man  ever  ven- 
tured on  that  mode  of  life  with  fewer  qualifications.  His  poetical  productions  were  of 
such  a  triflmg  cast  as  to  bring  him  very  small  supplies,  and  he  had  neither  taste  nor  in- 
dustry for  literary  employment. 

In  1762,  he  attempted  to  establish  a  periodical  work.  The  St.  James's  Magazine, 
which  was  to  be  the  depository  of  his  own  effusions,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  hb 
friends:  the  latter,  however,  came  in  tardily;  Churchill,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations,  contributed  nothmg,  although  such  of  his  poems  as  he  published  during 
the  sale  of  the  magazine  were  liberally  praised,  Thornton  gave  a  very  few  prose  essays, 
and  poetical  pieces  were  frurnished  by  Dennis  and  Emily,  two  versifiers  of  forgotten 
reputation.  Lloyd  himself  had  none  of  the  steady  industry  which  a  periodical  work 
requires,  and  hb  magazine  was  often  made  up,  partly  from  books,  and  partly  from  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle,  of  which  Colman  and  Thornton  were  proprietors  and  regular 
contributors.  Lloyd  also  translated  some  of  MarmonteFs  Tales  for  the  magazine,  and 
part  of  a  French  play,  m  order  to  fix  upon  Murphy  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  This 
magazine,  after  existing  about  a  year,  was  dropt  for  want  of  encouragement,  as  fiu-  as 
Uoyd  was  concerned;  but  was  continued  for  some  time  longer  by  Dr.  Kcnrick^  a  man 
of  much  general  knowledge  and  acuteness,  but  of  an  irritable  temper,  and  coarse  and 
acrimonious  in  his  resentments. 

Lloyd's  imprudence  and  necessities  were  now  beyond  relief  or  forbearanoe,  and  his 
creditors  confined  him  within  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  afford^  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  unstable  friendship  of  wits.  Dr.  Kenrick  informs  us  that  even  Hiomton,  though 
bis  bosom  friend  from  their  infancy,  refused  to  be  his  security  for  the  liberty  o(  the 
rules ;  a  circumstance,  which,  giving  rise  to  some  ill-natured  altercation,  induced  this 
quondam  friend  to  become  an  inveterate  enemy  m  the  quality  of  hb  most  inexorable 
creditor. 

As  Dr.  Kenrick  has  carefully  avoided  dates  in  his  account  of  lioyd,  I  can  only  oon- 
,jecture  that  it  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  published  a  very  indifferent  transla- 
tion of  Klopstock*s  Death  of  Adam.  After  that,  his  Capricious  Lovers,  a  comic  opera, 
was  acted  for  a  few  nights  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.    This  is  an  adaptation  of  Favart's 
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more  probable  that  his  father  assisted  him  on  this  occasion,  although  it  might  not  be 
in  his  power  to  pay  hb  debts.  He  had  in  vain  tried  every  means  to  reclaim  him  from 
idleness  and  intemperance,  and  had  long  borne  "  the  drain  or  burthen**  which  he  was 
to  his  ftmily.  The  known  abilities  of  this  unhappy  son  **  rendered  this  blow  the  more 
grievous  to  so  good  a  father,"  who  is  characterized  as  a  man  that  '*  with  all  his  troubles 
and  disappointments,  with  all  the  sickness  and  distress  of  hb  family,  still  preserved  his 
calm^  placid  countenance,  his  easy  cheerAil  temper,  and  was  at  all  times  an  agreeable 
friend  and  companion,  in  all  events  a  true  Christian  philosopher^. 

Deserted  by  his  associates,  Lloyd  became  careless  of  his  health,  and  fled  for 
temporaiy  relief  to  the  exhilarating  glass,  which  brought  on  fits  of  despondency .  His 
recollections  must  indeed  have  been  truly  painful,  when  he  remembered  for  what  and 
for  whom  he  had  given  up  the  fauer  prospects  of  his  youth.  He  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  undeserving  the  neglect  of  those  with  whom  he  loved  to  associate. 
in  his  friendships  he  was  warm,  constant,  and  grateful,  '*  more  si^ned  against  than 
nuning;"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  those 
prosperous  friends  to  whose  reputation  he  had  contributed  in  no  mconsiderable 
degree  by  his  writings.  Among  those,  however,  Hogarth  appears  to  have  been 
unjustly  ranked.  An  irreconciieable  quarrel  had  long  subsisted  between  this  artist  and 
Churchill's  friends,  and,  much  decayed  in  health,  Hogarth  languished  for  some  tune  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  died  nearly  two  months  before  Lloyd. 

The  news  of  Churchill's  death  being  announced  somewhat  abruptly  to  Lloyd,  while 
he  wa9  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  saying,  '*  I 
shall  follow  poor  Charles,''  took  to  his  bed,  fi-om  which  Jie  never  rose.  It  is  added  by 
his  biographer,  that  during  his  last  illness  he  was  attended  with  great  affection  by  Miss 
Patty  Churchill,  a  sister  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  and  who  died 
of  grief  soon  after.  This  story  is  not  very  probable;  and  it  u  certain  that  the  lady  did 
not  die  till  September  1768.  , 

Lloyd's  short  and  unhappy  life  terminated  December  15, 1764.,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited,  without  ceremony,  on  tlie  19th,  m  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bride's  parish.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  his  poetical  works  were  published  in  two  handsome  volinnes,  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  who  prefixed  some  memoirs,  written  in  a  negligent  manner,  and  without 
a  suigle  date  of  birth,  death,  events,  or  publications.  Some  additional  pieces  were 
inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  poets ;  but  The  Law  Student,  hitherto 
printed  as  Lloyd's,  was  afterwards  claimed  by  Colman,  and  is  now  omitted.  Tlie 
Ballad,  also,  "  Hark,  hark,  'tis  a  Voice  from  the  Tomb,"  is  omitted,  as  belonging  to 
Moore,  and  printed  in  his  own  edition  of  his  works,  in  17  56.  Lloyd  borrowed  it  for 
the  St.  James's  Magazine,  and  was  so  imprudent  or  forgetful  as  to  affix  his  name  to  it 
m  the  tal^  of  contents. 

As  Lloyd's  poems  have  already  been  added  to  the  works  of  the  English  poets,  it  may 
be  improper  to  discard  what  has  once  received  the  public  sanction ;  but  he  certainly 
merits  no  very  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  real  genius.  His  chief  excellence  was 
the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  smooth  and  pleasing  Imes,  tinctured  with 
gay  humour,  on  any  topic  which  presented  itself.  But  he  has  no  where  attempted, 
or  afforded  us  much  reason  to  think,  that  by  any  diligence  or  effort,  he  could  have 
attained  the  higher  species  of  his  art.    He  has  neither  origm-ality  of  thought,  nor 


<  Bp.  Newton's  Life.  P.  168. 
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elegance  of  expresaioa.  It  has  been  observed  that  those  poets  who  have  been  degraded 
by  the  licentiousness  of  their  lives  have  rarely  surpassed  the  excellence,  of  whatever 
degree,  which  first  brought  them  into  notice.  Lloyd,  however,  had  not  the  excuse 
which  has  been  advanced  in  some  recent  instances.  He  was  neither  spoilt  by  patronage, 
nor  flattered  into  indolence  by  injudicious  praise,  and  extravagant  hopes.  The  friends 
of  his  youth  were  those  of  his  mature  years,  and  of  the  few  whom  he  lost,  he  had  only 
the  melancholy  recollection  that  some  of  them  had  quitted  him  from  shame,  and  some 
from  ingratitude. 

The  Actor  was  his  most  favoured  piece,  and  which  he  never  surpassed,  but  it  sunk 
before  the  Rosciad :  the  rest  of  his  poems  are  efiusions  addressed  to  friends  <m 
subjects  which  relate  prindpally  to  himself,  and  with  a  distinction  which  friends  only 
would  think  valuable.  They  have  not,  like  Churchill's,  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
nected with  public  men  or  measures,  which  may  be  remembered  or  sought  for.  In 
translation  he  might  probably  have  succeeded,  if  he  bad  not  lost  perseverance;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  it,  until  compelled  by  distress,  when  hb  spirit  was 
broken  by  anxi^,  or  poorly  cheered  by  intemperance. 

He  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Prior;  and  Cowper,  who  was  once  his  associate,  in  an 
Epistle  published  by  Mr.  Hayley,  compliments  hnn  as 


-  bom  sole  heir  and  single 


Of  dear  Mat.  Prior's  easy  jingle. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  character  of  Lloyd  must  not  be  omitted.  '<  Mr.  Lloyd  was  mild  and 
affable  in  private  life,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very  engaging  in  conversation.  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  an  easy  natural  poet.  His  peculiar  excellence  was  the  dressing 
up  an  old  thought  in  a  new,  neat,  and  trim  manner.  He  was  contented  to  scmnper 
round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  on  his  little  Welsh  poney,  which  seems  never  to  have  tiied. 
He  lefr  the  fury  of  the  winged  steed  and  the  daring  heights  of  the  sacred  mountain  to 
the  subUme  genius  of  his  friend  Churchill." 

Much  of  this  character  Lloyd  himself  anticipated,  particularly  in  these  lines: 

I  cannot  strive  with  danng  flight 
To  reach  the  bold  Parnasfiian  height: 
Bat  at  its  foot,  content  to  stray, 
In  easy  unambitioos  way, 
Pick  up  those  flowers  the  Muses  send. 
To  make  a  nosegay  for  my  friend,— 

You,— ever  in  this  easy  vein. 
This  prose  in  verse,  this  measur'd  talk. 
This  pace,  that's  neither  trot  nor  walk, 
Aim  at  no  flight,  nor  strive  to  give 
A  real  poem  fit  to  live. 
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THE  AVTBOltS  APOLOOY. 

Vf  Y  works  are  adveitUM  for  sale, 
-^^  And  censures  fly  as  thick  as  hail; 
While  my  poor  scheme  of  publication 
Supplies  the  dearth  of  conversation. 

"  What  will  the  world  say  ?*»— That's  your  cry. 
Who  is  the  world  ?  and  what  am  I } 

Once,  hut,  thank  Heaven,  those  days  are  o'er, 
And  persecution  reigns  po  more, 
One  man,  one  hardy  man  alone. 
Usurped  tne  critic's  vacant  throne. 
And  thenqe  with  neither  taste  nor  wit. 
By  powerful  catcall  firom  the  pit. 
Knocked  farce,  and  play,  and  actor  down. 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  then? — the  town. 
So  now  each  upstart  puny  elf 
Talks  of  the  world,  and  means  himself. 

Yet  in  the  circle  there  are  those 
Who  hurt  e'en  more  than  open  foes : 
Whose  friendship  serves  the  talkifg  tnniy 
Just  simmers  to  a  kind  concern. 
And  with  a  woad*rous  soft  expression  * 
Eirpatiates  upon  indiscretion; 
Flies  from  the  poems  to  the  man, 
And  gratifies  the  fevourite  plan 
To  pull  down  other's  reputation. 
And  build  their  own  on  that  foundation. 

The  scholar  grave,  of  taste  discerning. 
Who  lives  on  credit  for  his  learning. 
And  has  no  better  claim  tor  wit 
Than  carping  at  what  others  writ. 
With  pitying  kindness,  friendly  fear. 
Whispers  cosjectures  in  your  ear. 
«  I'm  sorry— and  he's  much  to  blame- 
He  might  have  publish'd— hut  his  name! 
The.thing  might  please  a  few,  no  doubt. 
As  handed  privately  about— 
It  might  amnse  a  finend  or  two. 
Some  partial  firifaid  like  me  and  you; 
But  when  it  comes  to  press  and  print 
Y<mni  find,  I  fear,  but  little  int. 
He  stands  upon  a  dangerous  brink 
Who  totters  o'er  the  sea  of  ink, 
Where  reputation  runs  aground. 
The  author  cast  away,  and  drownM. 

"  And  then — 'twas  wilful  and  absurd, 
(So  weH  i^prov'dy  so  well  preferred) . 


Abruptly  thus  a  place  to  quit 

A  place  which  most  his  genius  hit. 

The  theatre  for  Latin  wit! 

With  critics  round  him  chaste  and  terse» 

To  give  a  plaudit  to  his  verse!" 

Latin,  1  grant,  shows  college  breeding, 
And  some  school  common-place  of  reading; 
But  has  in  modems  small  pretension 
To  real  vrit  or  strong  invention. 
The  excellence  you  critics  praise 
Hangs  on  a  curious  choice  of  phrase; 
Which  pick'd  and  chosen  here  and  there. 
From  prose  or  verse  no  matter  where. 
Jumbled  together  in  a  dish, 
Like  Spanish  olio,  fowl,  flesh,  flsh. 
You  set  th^  classic  hodge-podge  on 
For  pedant  wiu  to  feed  upon. 
Your  woukl-be  genii  vainly  seek 
Fame  for  their  Latin,  verse,  or  Greek ; 
Who  would  for  that  be  most  admir'd 
Which  blockheads  may,  and  have  acqu{r*d. 
A  mere  mechanical  connection 
Of  favourite  wordsf-4i  bare  collection 
Of  phrases,-- where  the  labour'd  cento 
Presents  you  with  a  dull  memento. 
How  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid  join, 
And  club  together  half  a  line. 
These  only  strain  their  motley  wits 
In  gathering  patches,  shreds,  and  bits. 
To  wrap  their  barren  fencies  in. 
And  make  a  classic  Hariequin. 

— Wtftre  I  at  once  impower*d  to  show 
My  utmost  ^ngeance  on  my  foe. 
To  punish  with  extremest  rigour, 
I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger 
Than  using  him  as  learning's  tool 
To  make  him  ysher  of  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  lab'ring  with  incessant  pains 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains, 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 
For  whosoe'er,  though  slightly,  sips. 
Their  grateful  flavour  with  his  lips. 
Will  find  it  leave  a  smatch  behind. 
Shall  sink  so  deeply  in  the  mind, 
U  never  thence  can  be  eras'cU— 
But,  rising  up,  you  call  it  ta$te^ 
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T  were  foolish  for  a  dmdge  to  choose 
A  gurto  which  he  cannot  use. 
Better  diticard  the  idle  whim, 
What*s  he  to  taste ?  or  taste  to  him? 
For  me,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul 
To  brook  confinement  or  controul; 
Still  to  be  pinion'd  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudging  worse, 
The  links,  and  joints,  and  rules  of  verse; 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale; 
—Oh  !  'Tis  a  service  irksome  more 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar. 

Yet  such  his  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o*er  the  bent  of  youth ; 
And  while,  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care, 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear. 
No  joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguile. 
His  own  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

"  Yet  still  he*s  in  the  road,»»  yon  say, 
"  Of  learning.**— Why,  perhaps,  he  may. 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Not  getting  on,  nor  standing  still: 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  r^ds  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 

*'  Yet  you  can  send  advent'rous  youth. 
In  search  of  letters,  taste,  and  truth. 
Who  ride  the  highway  rood  to  knowledge 
ThroUi^h  the  plain  turnpikes  of  a  college." 
True.*-Like  way^posts,  we  serve  to  show 
The  road  which  travellers  should  go; 
Who  jog  along  in  easy  pace. 
Secure  of  coming  to  the  place. 
Yet  find,  return  whene*er  they  will. 
The  post,  and  its  direction  still : 
Which  stands  an  useful  unthank*d  guide. 
To  many  a  passenger  beside. 

Tis  bard  to  carve  for  others  meat, 
And  not  have  time  one*s  self  to  eat. 
Though,  be  it  always  understood. 
Our  appetites  are  full  as  good. 

"  But  there  have  been,  and  proofs  appear. 
Who  bore  this  load  from  year  to  year; 
Whose  claim  to  letters,  parts  and  wit, 
The  world  has  ne'er  disputed  yet 
Whether  the  flowing  mirth  prevail 
In  Wesley's  song,  or  humorous  tale; 
Or  happier  Bourne's »  expression  please 
With  graceful  turns  of  classic  ease; 
Or  Oxford*s  well-read  poet  sings 
pathetic  to  the  ear  of  kings :  ' 

These  have  induig'd  the  Muses*  flight. 
Nor  lost  their  time  nor  credit  by't; 
Nor  suffered  Fancy's  dreams  to  piey 
On  the  doe  business  of  the  day. 
Verse  was  to  them  a  recreation 
Us'd  by  way  of  relaxation.** 

Your  instances  are  fair  and  true. 
And  genius  I  respect  with  you. 
I  envy  none  their  honest  praise; 


Still  let  the  graceful  foliage  spread 
Its  greenest  honours  round  their  head, 
Blest  if  the  Muses*  band  entwine 
A  sprig  at  least  to  circle  nine! 

Come, — I  admit,  you  tax  me  right. 
Prudence,  *tis  true,  was  out  of  sight. 
And  you  may  whisper  all  you  meet. 
The  man  was  vague  and  indiscreet. 
Yet  tell  me,  while  you  censure  me. 
Are  you  from  errour  sound  and  free. 
Say,  does  your  breast  no  bias  hide. 
Whose  influence  draws  the  mind  aside  ? 

All  have  their  hobby  horsd  you  see, 
Prom  Tristram  down  to  you  and  me. 
Ambition,  splendour,  may  be  thine; 
Ease,  indolence,  perhaps  are  mine. 
Though  prudence,  and  our  nature**  pride 
May  wish  our  weaknesses  to  hide. 
And  set  their  hedges  up  before  'em. 
Some  sprouts  will  branch  and  straggle  o'er  'e 
Strive,  fight  against  her  how  you  will. 
Nature  will  be  the  mistress  still. 
And  though  you  curb  with  double  rein, 
She'll  run  away  with  us  again. 

But  let  a  man  of  parts  be  wrong, 
Tis  triumph  to  the  leaden  throng. 
The  fools  shall  cackle  out  reproof. 
The  very  ass  shall  raise  his  hoof; 
And  he  who  holds  in  his  possession. 
The  single  virtue  of  discretion. 
Who  knows  no  overflow  of  spirit. 
Whose  want  of  passions  is  his  merit. 
Whom  wit  and  taste  and  judgment  flies. 
Shall  shake  his  noddle,  and  seem  wise. 


THE  ACTOR. 


ADDRI88ID  TO  BONN  EL  THORNTON,  ESQ. 

Acting,  dear  Thornton,  its  perfection  draws. 
From  no  observance  of  mechanic  laws: 
No  settled  maxims  of  a  fiiv'rite  stage. 
No  rules  deliver»d  down  from  age  to  age. 
Let  players  nicely  mark  them  as  they  will. 
Can  e'er  entail  hereditary  skilL 
If,  'mongst  the  humble  hearera  of  the  pit, 
Some  curious  vet'ran  critic  chance  to  sit. 
Is  he  pleas'd  more  because  twas  acted  so 
By  Booth  and  Cibber  thirty  years  ago? 
The  mind  recalls  an  object  held  more  dear. 
And  hates  the  copy,  that  it  comes  so  near. 
Why  lov'd  he  Wilks's  air.  Booth's  nervous  tone 
)n  them  'twas  natural,  twas  all  their  own. 
A  Garrick's  genius  must  our  wonder  raise. 
But  gives  his  mimic  no  reflected  praise. 

Thrice  happy  genius,  whose  unrival'd  name 
Shall  live  for  ever  in  the  voice  of  Fame ! 
*Tis  thine  to  lead  with  more  than  magic  skill. 
The  train  of  captive  passions  at  thy  will; 
To  bid  the  bursting  tear  spontaneous  flow 
In  the  sweet  sense  of  sympathetic  woe: 
Through  ev'ry  vein  1  feel  a  chiHness  creep. 
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Familiar  Nature  forms  thy  only  rale. 
From  Ranger's  rake  to  Drugger's  vacant  fool. 
With  powers  so  pliant,  and  so  various  blest. 
That  what  we  see  the  last,  we  like  the  best. 
Hot  idly  pleased  at  judgment's  dear  expense, 
Bpt  burst  outrageous  with  the  laugh  of  sense. 
Perfection's  top,  with  weary  toil  and  pain, 
T  is  genius  only  that  can  hope  to  gain. 
The  playVs  profession  (though  1  hate  the  phrue, 
Tis  so  medtamt  in  these  modern  days) 
Lies  not  in  trick,  or  attitude,  or  start,     < 
"Nature's  true  knowledge  is  the  only  art. 
The  8ti*ong^-lelt  passion  bolts  intb  his  face. 
The  mind  untouch'd,  what  is  it  but  grimace ! 
To  this  one  standard  make  your  just  appeal, 
Here  lies  the  goMeu  secret;  learn  to/cdL 
Or  fool,  or  monarch,  happy,  or  distrest. 
No  actor  pleases  that  is  not  possett*d. 

Once  on  the  stage,  iu  Rome's  declining  days. 
When  Christians  were  the  subject  of  their  plays. 
E'er  Persecution  dropp»d  her  iron  rod. 
And  men  still  wag'd  an  impious  war  with  Ood, 

An  actor  flonrish'd  of  no  vulgar  fame. 

Nature's  disciple,  and  Genest  his  name. 

A  noble  object  for  his  skill  he  chose, 

A  martyr  dying  'midst  insulting  foes. 

Resign'd  with  patience  to  religion's  laws. 

Yet  braving  raonarchs  in  his  Saviour*s  cause. 

Fill'd  with  th'  idea  of  the  sacred  part. 

He  felt  a  zeal  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
While  look  and  voice,  and  gesture,  all  exprest 

A  kindred  ardour  in  the  player's  breast; 

Till  as  the  6ame  through  all  his  bosom  ran. 

He  lost  the  actor,  and  commenc'd  the  man ; 

Profest  the  faith;  his  pagan  gods  denied. 

And  what  he  acted  then,  he  after  died. 

The  player's  province  they  but  vainly  try,  [eye. 

Who  want  these  pow'rs,  deportment,  voice,  and 
The  critic  sight 't  is  only  grace  can  please, 

No  figure  charms  us  if  it  has  not  ease. 

There  are,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all. 

Nor  like  the  hero,  if  hd  is  not  tall. 

The  feding  sense  all  other  want  supplies, 

I  rate  no  actor's  merit  from  his  size. 

Superior  height  requires  superior  grace, 

And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  ? 
Theatric'  monarchs,  in  their  tragic  gait. 

Affect  to  mark  the  solemn  pace  of  state. 

One  foot  put  forward  in  position  strong. 

The  other,  like  its  vassal,  dragg'd  along. 

So  grave  each  motion,  so  exact  and  slow. 

Like  wooden  monarchs  at  a  puppet  show. 

The  mien,  delights  us  that  has  native  grace« 

But  affectation  ill  supplies  its  place. 
Unskilful  actors,  like  your  mimic  apes, 

Will  wrijthe  their  bodies  in  a  thousand  shapes; 

However  foreign  from  the  poet's  art. 

No  tragic  hero  but  admires  a  start. 

What  though  unfeeling  of  the  nervous  line. 

Who  but  allows  his  attitude  is  fine? 

While  a  whole  minute  equipois'd  he  stands. 

Till  Praise  dismiss  him  with  her  echoing  hands! 

Resolv'd,  though  Nature  hate  the  tedious  pause. 

By  perseverance  to  extort  applause. 

When  Romeo  eorrowing  at  his  Juliet's  doom. 

With  eager  madness  bursts  the  canvas  tomb. 

The  sodden  whirl,  stretch'd  leg,  and  lifted  staff. 

Which  please  the  vulgar,  make  the  critic  laugh. 
To  paint  the  passion's  force,  and  mark  it  well. 

The  proper  action  Nature's  self  will  tell ; 


No  pleasii^  pow'rs  distortions  e'er  express. 
And  nicer  judgment  always  loaths  excess. 
In  sock  or  buskin,  who  o'erleaps  the  bounds, 
Di^^sts  oar  reason,  and  the  taste  confounds. 

Of  all  the  evils  which  the  stage  mole&t, 
hate  3rour  fool  who  overacts  his  jest ; 
Who  murders  what  the  poet  finely  writ, 
And,  like  a  bungler,  haggles  all  his  wit. 
With  shrug,  and  grin*  and  gesture  out  of  place, 
And  writes  a  foolish  comment  with  his  face. 
Old  Jonaon  once,  though  Gibber's  perter  vein ' 
But  meanly  groupes  him  with  a  numerous  train. 
With  steady  face,  and  sober  bum'rous  mien, 
FiU*d  the  strong  outlines  of  the  comic  scene. 
What  was  writ  down,  with  decent  utt'rance  spoke, 
Betray'd  no  symptom  of  the  conscious  joke ; 
The  very  man  in  look,  in  voice,  iu  air. 
And  though  upon  the  stage,  appear'd  no  play'r. 

The  word  and  action  should  conjointly  suit, 
But  acting  words  is  labour  too  minute. 
Grimace^  will  ever  lead  the  judgment  wron^; 
While  sober  htmiour  marks  th'  impression  strong. 
Her  proper  traits  the  fixt  attention  hit. 
And  bring  me  closer  to  the  poet's  wit; 
With  her  delighted  o'er  each  scene  I  go, 
WelUpleas'^1,  and  not  asham'd  of  being  so. 

But  let  the  generous  actor  still  forbear 
To  copy  features  with  a  mimic's  care! 
Tis  a  poor  skill  which  ev'ry  fool  can  reach, 
A  vile  stage-custom,  honour*d  in  the  broach. 
Worse  as  more  close,  the  disingenuous  art 
But  shows  the  wanton  looseness  of  the  heart. 
When  1  behold  a  wretch,  of  talents  mean. 
Drag  private  foibles  on  the  public  scene, 
Forntking  Nature's  fair  and  open  road 
To  mark  some  whim,  some  strange  peculiar  mo<l<^, 
Fir'd  with  disgust  I  loath  his  servile  plan, 
Despise  the  mimic,  and  abhor  the  man. 
Go  to  the  lame,  to  hospitals  repair, 
And  hunt  for  humour  in  distortions  there! 
Fill  up  the  measnre  of  the  motley  whim 
With  shrag,  wink,  snufile,  and  convulsive  limb; 
Then  sliame  at  once,  to  please  a  trifling  age, 
Good. sense,  good  manners,  virtue,  and  the  stage ! 

'Tis  not  euough  the  voice  be  sound  and  clear, 
Tis  modulation  that  must  charm  the  ear.  fmoon, 
When  desperate  heroines    grieve   with   tedious 
And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a  see-saw  tone, 
The  same  soft  sounds  of  unimpassion'd  woes 
Can  only  make  the  yawning  hearers  doze. 

The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express, 
That  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress. 
But  none  emphatic  can  that  actor  call. 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  alt. 

Some  o'er  the  tongue  the  laboured  measures  rol| 
Slow  and  delib'rate  as  the  parting  toll, 
Point  ev'ry  stop,  mark  ev'ry  pause  so  strong. 
Their  words,  like  stage  processions,  stalk  alon  ,'. 
All  affectation  but  creates  disgust. 
And  e'en  in  speaking  we  may  seem  too  just  , 

Norproper,  Thornton,  can  those  sounds  appear 
Which  bring  not  numbers  to  thy  nicer  ear ; 
In  vain  for  them  the  pleasing  measure  flows. 
Whose  recitatiop  runs  it  all  to  prose; 
Repeating  what  the  poet  sets  not  down. 
The  verb  diigoioting  from  its  friendly  noim, 
While  pause,  and  break,  and  repetition  join 
To  make  a  discord  in  each  tun^ul  line. 

1  See  Gibber's  Apology,  8vo.  1750. 
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Some  placid  natims  fill  th'  allotted  scene 
With  lifeless  drone,  insipid  and  serene; 
While  others  thunder  ev^ry  couplet  o*er, 
And  almost  crack  your  ears  with  rant  and  roar. 

More  nature  oft  and  finer  strokes  are  shown. 
In  the  low  whisper  than  tempestuous  tone. 
And  Hamlet's  hollow  voice  and  fot  amaze 
fVfoi^  powerful  terrour  to  the  mind  conrej^s. 
Than  he,  who,  swoFn  with  birr  inpetuons  ra^^, 
Bullies  the  bulky  phantom  off  the  stage. 

He,  who  in  earnest  studies  o'er  his  part. 
Will  find  true  nature  clin^  about  his  heart 
The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 
In  the  white  handkerchief  And  mournful  drawl; 
A  single  look  more  marks  th'  internal  woe, 
Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthened  Oh. 
Up  t  ^  the  hice  the  quick  sensation  flies, 
And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaking  eyes; 
Love,  transport,  madness,  anger,  scorn,  despair. 
And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul  is  there. 

In  vain  Ophelia  gives  her  flowrets  round, 
And  with  her' straws  fentastic  strews  the  ground. 
In  vain  uow  sings,  now  heaves  the  desp'rate  sigh. 
If  phrenzy  sit  not  in  the  troubled  eye. 
In  Gibber's  look  commanding  sorrows  speak. 
And  call  the  tear  fast  trick'ling  down  my  cheek. 

There  is  a  fiiult  which  stirs  the  critic's  rage; 
A  want  of  diie  attention  on  the  stage. 
I  have  seen  actots,  and  admir'd  ones  too,      [cue; 
Whose  tongues  wound  up  set  forward  from  their 
In  their  own  speech  who  whine,  or  roar  away. 
Yet  seem  unmoved  at  what  the  rest  may  say; 
Whose  eyes  and  thoughts  on  diffH^t  objects 

roam. 
Until  the  prompter's  voice  recall  them  home. 

Divest  yourself  of  hearers,  if  you  can, 
And  strive  to  speak,  and  be  the  very  man. 
Why  should  the  well-bred  actor  wish  to  knoXr 
Who  sits  above  to  night,  or  who  below? 
So,  'mid  th*  harmonious  tones  of  grief  or  rage, 
Italian  squallers  oft  disgrace  the  stage; 
When,  with  a  simpering  leer,  and  bow  profound. 
The  squeaking  Cyrus  greets  the  boxes  round; 
Or  proud  Mandane,  of  imperial  race. 
Familiar  drops  a  curt'sie  to  her  grace. 

To  suit  the  dress  demands  the  actor's  art. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  over-dress  the  part. 
To  some  prescriptive  right  gives  settled  things. 
Black  wigs  to  murderers,  feather»d  hats  to  kings. 
But  Michael  Cassio  might  be  drunk  enough. 
Though  all  his  features  were  not  grim'd  with  snuff. 
Wiiy  should  Pol  Peachnm  shine  in  satin  clothes? 
Why  ev'ry  devil  dance  in  scarlet  hose? 
.     But  in  stage-customs  what  offends  me  most 
Is  the  slip-door,  and  slowly-rising  ghost. 
Tell  me,  nor  count  the  question  too  severe. 
Why  need  the  dismal  powder'd  forms  appear? 

When  chilling  horrours  shake  the  affrighted 
king. 
And  Guilt  torments  hmi  with  her  scorpion  stmg; 
When  keenest  feelings  at  his  bosom  pull. 
And  Fancy  tells  him  that  the  seat  is  full ; 
Why  need  the  ghost  usurp  the  monarch's  place, 
To  frighten  children  with  his  mealy  face  ? 
The  king  alone  should  form  the  phantom  there, 


If  Bdvidera  herlovM  loss  deplore, 
Why  for  twin  speotres  bursts  the  yawning  floor? 
When  with  disorderM  starts,  and  horrid  cries. 
She  paints  the  murder'd  forms  before  her  eyes. 
And  still  pursues  them  with  a  frantic  stare, 
'T  is  pregnant  madness  brings  the  visions  there. 
More  instant  horrour  would  enforce  the  scene. 
If  all  her  shudd'rings  were  at  shapes  unseen. 

Poet  and  actor  thus,  with  blended  skill. 
Mould  all  our  passions  to  their  instant  will; 
'T  is  thus,  when  feeling  Qarrick  treads  the  stage, 
(The  speaiking  comment  of  his  Shakespear's  page) 
Oft  as  I  drink  the  words  with  greedy  ears, 
I  shake  with  horrour,  or  dissolve  with  tears. 

O,  ne'er  may  Folly  seize  the  throne  of  Tftste» 
Nor  Dullness  lay  the  realms  of  Genius  waste ! 
No  bouncing  cracker^  ape  the  thund'rer»s  fire. 
No  tumbler  float  upon  the  bending  wire! 
More  natural  uses  to  the  stage  belong, 
Than  tumblers,  monsters,  pantomime,  or  song. 
For  other  purpose  was  that  spot  design'd : 
To  purge  the  passions,  and  reform  the  mind. 
To  give  to  Nature  all  the  force  of  art. 
And  while  it  charms  the  ear  to  mend  the  heart. 

Thornton,  to  thee,  1  dare  with  troth  commend. 
The  decent  stage  as  Virtue's  natural  friend. 
Though  oft  debas'd  with  scenes  profane  and  loose. 
No  reason  weighr against  its  proper  use. 
Though  the  lewd  priest  his  sacred  function  shame. 
Religion's  perfect  law  is  still  the  same. 

Shall  they,  who  trace  the  passions  firom  their 
rise. 
Show  Scorn  her  features,  her  own  image  Vice, 
Who  teach  the  mind  its  proper  force  to  scan. 
And  hold  the  faithful  mirror  up  to  man, 
Shall  their  profession  e'er  provoke  disdain. 
Who  stand  the  foremost  in  the  moral  train. 
Who  lend  reflection  all  the  grace  of  art, 
And  strike  the  precept  home  upon  the  heart? 

Yet,  hapless  artist !  though  thy  skill  can  raise 
The  busstiog  peal  of  universal  praise. 
Though  at  thy  beck  Applause  delighted  stands. 
And  lifts,  Briareua  like,  her  hundred  hands. 
Know,  Fame  awards  thee  but  a  partial  breath ! 
Not  all  thy  talents  brave  the  stroke  of  Death. 
Poets  to  ages  yet  unborn  appeal. 
And  latest  times  th'  eternal  nature  feel. 
Though  blended  here  the  praise  of  bard  and  play'r. 
While  more  than  half  becomes  the  actors  share. 
Relentless  Death  untwists  the  mingled  fame. 
And  sinks  the  player  in  tlie  poet's  name. 
The  pliant  muscles  of  the  various  f^e. 
The  mien  that  gave  each  sentence  strength  and 

grace. 
The  tunefiil  voice,  the  eye  that  spoke  the  mind. 
Are  gone,  nor  leave  a  single  trace  behind. 


TBE  POETRY  PROFESSORS, 

Old  England  has  not  lost  her  pray'r. 

And  George,  (thank  Heav'n!)  has  got  an  heir. 

A  royal  babe,  a  prince  of  Wales. 

—Poets !  I  pity  all  your  nails — 

What  reams  of  paper  will  be  spoil'd ! 
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k  TBiQ  thef  whip,  and  dmab,  and  qpur. 
The cafloQS jades  will  never  stir; 
Norcuutbey  itiach  Parnassus*  hill, 
Trj  every  method  which  they  will. 
I     Nay,  should  the  tits  get  on  for  once. 
Each  rider  is  so  grave  a  dunce, 
llat,  fts  Pre  heard  good  judges  say, 
Tts  tea  to  oae  they'd  lose  their  way; 
IVwgh  not  one  wit  bestrides  the  back 
Of  oefiil  drudge,  ycleped  hack, 
ht  fine  bred  things  of  mettled  blood, 
MVi  from  ApoUo's  royal  stnd. 
Cftek,  Roman,  nay  Arabian  steeds, 
Or  those  oar  mother  country  breeds; 
Sane  ride  ye  in,  and  ride  ye  out, 
lad  to  come  home  go  round  about. 
Nor  on  the  green  swerd,  nor  the  roiid. 
And  that  I  think  they  call  an  Ode. 
Some  tftke  the  pleasant  country  air, 
Aid  nuck  their  whips  and  drive  a  pair, 
Bath  horse  with  bells  which  dink  and  chime, 
And  so  they  march— and  that  is  rhyme* 
Sone  copy  with  prodigious  skill 
The  %Qres  of  a  buttery-bill. 
Which,  with  great  folks  of  erudition. 
Stall  pass  for  Coptic  or  Phoenician. 
^Iiile  some,  as  patriot  love  prevails. 
To  compliment  a  prince  of  Wales, 
Salute  the  royal  babe  in  Welsh, 
Aod  send  forth  gutturals  like  a  belch. 

What  pretty  things  imagination 
Win  fritter  out  in  adulation ! 
71k  pagan  gods  shall- visit  Earth, 
To  triumph  in  a  Christianas  birth. 
While  classic  poets,  pare  and  chaste. 
Of  trim  and  academic  taste, 
^)uU  his  them  in  by  head  and  shoulders. 
To  be  or  speakers,  or  beholders. 
Mars  shaU  present  him  with  a  lance, 
To  humble  Spain  and  conquer  France ; 
The  Graces,  bfuxom,  blithe,  and  gay, 
SNl at  his  cradle  daace  the  hay; 
And  Venns,  with  her  train  of  loves, 
SitU  bring  a  thousand  pair  of  doves 
To  bill,  to  coo,  to  whine,  to  squeak. 
Through  all  the  dialects  of  Greek. 
How  many  swains  of  classic  breed, 
^>aU  deftly  tune  their  oaten  reed. 
And  bring  their  Doric  n3rmphs  to  town, 
To  siog  their  measures  up  and  down, 
Ii  notes  alternate  clear  and  sweet, 
Ulbe  ballad-singers  in  a  street. 
While  those  who  grasp  pX  reputation, 
^rom  imitating  imitation, 
S\a\l  hunt  each  cranny,  nook,  and  creek,       * 
for  precious  frajfroents  iu  the  Greek, 

Arul  »mK  4-kA    ar%Ual       nnA    *U*^   nme^^ 


To  cramp,  demolish,  and  dispirit. 
Each  true  begotten  child  of  merit; 
Censors,  who,  in  the  day's  broad  light, 
Punish  the  vice  they  act  at  nightj 
Whose  charity  with  self  begins. 
Nor  covers  others*  venial  sins ; 
But  that  their  feet  may  safely  tread. 
Take  up  hypocrisy  instead, 
As  knowing  that  must  always  hide 
A  multitude  of  sins  beside; 
Whose  rusty  wit  is  at  a  stand, 
Without  a  freshman  at  their  hand ; 
(Whose  service  must  of  course  create 
The  just  return  of  sev»n-fbld  hate) 
Lord !  that  such  good  and  useful  men 
Should  ever  turn  to  books  agen. 

Yet  matter  must  be  gravely  plannM, 
And  syllables  on  fingers  scannVl, 
And  racking  pangs  rend  lah'rinji:  head, 
^ill  lady  Muse  is  brought  to-bed : 
What  hunting,  changing,  toiling,  sweating. 
To  bring  the  usual  epithet  in  ! 
Where  the  crampt  measure  kindly  shows 
It  will  be  verse,  but  should  be  prose. 
So,  when  it's  neither  light  nor  dark, 
To  'prentice  spruce,  or  lawyer's  clerk, 
The  ojrmph,  who  takes  her  nightly  stand. 
At  some  sly  corner  in  the  Strand, 
Plump  in  the  chest,  tight  in  the  boddice. 
Seems  to  the  eye  a  perfect  goddess ; 
But  canvass'd  more  minutely  o'er, 
Turns  out  an  old,  stale,  batter'd  whor^ 

Yet  must  these  sons  of  gowned  easej 
Proud  of  the  plumage  of  degrees. 
Forsake  their  apathy  a  while. 
To  figure  in  the  Roman  stile. 
And  ofier  incense  at  the  shrine 
Of  Latin  poetry  divine. 

Upon  a  throne  the  goddess  sits, 
Surrounded  by  her  bulky  wits; 
Fabricius,  Cooper,  Calepine, 
Ainsworthius,  Faber,  Constantine; 
And  he,  who  like  Dodona  spoke, 
De  Sacra  2uercu,  Holyoake ; 
These  are  her  comisellors  of  state. 
Men  of  much  words,  ami  wits  of  weight ; 
Here  Gradus,  full  of  phrases  clever. 
Lord  of  her  treasury  for  ever. 
With  liberal  hand  his  bounty  deals ; 
Sir  Cento  keeper  of  the  seals. 
Next  to  the  person  of  the  queen. 
Old  madam  Prosody  is  seen ; 
Talking  incessant,  although  dumb, 
Upon  her  fingers  to  her  thumb. 

And  all  around  her  portraits  huug 
Of  heroes  in  the  Latin  tongue; 


I? It-U       /^  _ 
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T  is  here  grave  poets  urge  their  claim, 
For  some  thin  blast  of  tiny  feme  | 
Here  bind  their  temples  drunk  with  praise. 
With  half  a  sprig  of  withered  bays. 

O  poet,  if  that  honoured  name 
Befits  such  idle  childish  aim; 
If  Virgil  ask  thy  sacred  care. 
If  Horace  charm  thee,  oh  forbear 
To  spoil  with  sacrilegious  hand. 
The  glories  of  the  classic  land: 
Nor  sow  thy  dowlas  on  the  satin. 
Of  their  pure  uncorrupted  L^tin. 
Better  be  natire  in  thy  verse,— ~ 
What  is  Fingal  but  genuine  Erse? 
Which  all  sublime  sonorous  flows, 
Like  Hervey's  thoughts  in  drunken  prose; 

Hail  Scotland,  hail,  to  thee  belong 
All  pow'rs,  but  most  the  pow'rs  of  song; 
Whether  the  i-ude  unpolish'd  Erse 
Stalk  in  the  buckram  prose  or  verse. 
Or  bonny  Ram&ay  please  thee  mo'. 
Who  sang  sae  sweetly  aw  his  woe. 
If  aught  (and  say  who  knows  so  well) 
The  second-sighted  Muse  can  tell, 
The  happy  lairds  shall  laugh  and  sing. 
When  England's  Genius  droops  his  wing. 
So  shall  thy  soil  new  wealth  disclose. 
So  thy  own  thistle  choke  the  rose. 
But  what  comes  here  ?  Methinks  I  see 

A  walking  university. 

See  how  they  press  to  cross  the  Tweed, 

And  strain  their  limbs  with  eager  speed ! 
While  Scotlaud,  from  her  fertile  shore. 
Cries,  "  On  my  sons,  return  no  more." 
Hither  they  haste  with  willing  mind. 

Nor  cast  one  longing  look  behind; 

On  ten-toe  carriage  to  salute 

The  king,  and  queen,  and  earl  of  Bute. 
No  more  the  gallant  northern  sons 

Spout  forth  their  strings  of  Latin  puns; 
Nor  course  all  languages  to  frame 

The  quibble  suited  to  their  name ; 

As  when  their  ancestors  be-vers'd 

That  glorious  Stuart,  James  the  First 

But  with  that  elocution's  grace. 

That  oratorial  flashy  lace, 

l^niich  the  fam*d  Irish  Tommy  Pufl*, 

Would  sow  on  sentimental  stuff; 

Twang  with  a  sweet  pronunciation. 

The  flowers  of  bold  imagination. 

Macpberson  leads  the  flaming  van, 

Laird  of  the  new  Fingal ian  clan ; 

While  Jacky  Home  brings  up  the  rear, 

With  new-got  pension  neat  and  clear' 

Three  hundred  Engrlisb  pounds  a  year. 

While  sister  Peg,  our  ancient  friend. 

Sends  Macs  and  Donalds  without  end ; 


Hail  mi^ty  thane,  for  Scotland  bom. 

To  fill  her  almost  empty  horn: 

Hail  to  thy  ancient  glorious  stem. 

Not  they  from  kings,  but  kings  from  them. 


THE  CITS  COUNTRY  BOX,  1757. 

Vot  tapere  Sf  solos  ah  bene  vivere,  quorum, 
CoTupkitur  nUiditfundaia  pecuma  vUlis,    Hor. 

Thb  wealthy  Cit,  grown  old  in  trade. 
Now  wishes,  for  the  rural  shade. 
And  buckles  to  his  one  horse  chair. 
Old  Dobbin,  or  the  founder'd  mare ; 
While  wedg'd  in  closely  by  his  side. 
Sits  madam,  his  unwieldy  bride. 
With  Jacky  on  a  stool  before  'em. 
And  out  they  jog  in  due  decorum. 
Scarce  past  the  turnpike  half  a  mile. 
How  all  the  country  seems  to  smile ! 
And  as  they  slowly  jog  together. 
The  cit  commends  the  road  and  weather; 
While  madam  doats  upon  the  trees. 
And  longs  for  every  house  she  sees. 
Admires  its  views,  its  situation. 
And  thus  she  opens  her  oration : 

"  What  signify  the  loads  of  wealth. 
Without  that  richest  jewel,  health? 
Excuse  the  fondness  of  a  wife. 
Who  doats  upon  your  precious  life  ! 
Such  ceaseless  toil,  such  constant  care. 
Is  more  than  human  strength  can  bear. 
One  may  observe  it  in  your  fec&>— 
Indeed,  my  dear,  you  break  apace : 
And  nothing  can  your  health  repair. 
But  exercise  and  country  air. 
Sir  TraflSc  has  a  house,  you  know. 
About  a  mile  from  Cheney-Row; 
He's  a  good  man,  indeed  't  is  true. 
But  not  so  warm,  my  dear,  as  you : 
And  folks  are  always  apt  to  sneer — 
One  would  not  be  out-done,  my  dear!" 

Sir  Traffic's  name,  so  well  apply'd, 
Awak'd  his  brother  merchant's  pride; 
And  Thrifty,  who  had  all  his  life 
Paid  utmost  deference  to  his  wife. 
Confessed  her  arguments  had  reason. 
And  by  th'  approaching  summer  season. 
Draws  a  few  hundreds  from  the  stocks. 
And  purchases  his  country  box. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town, 
(An  hour*s  ride  will  bring  you  down,) 
He  fixes  on  his  choice  at^e, 
Nof  half  a  furiong  from  the  road : 
And  so  convenient  does  it  lay. 
The  stages  pass  it  ev»ry  /lay :         ' 
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So  sweet  a  distance  for  a  ride; 
And  all  about  so  countrified! 
'Twould  come  but  to  a  trifling  prica 
To  make  it  quite  a  Paradise; 
I  cannot  bear  those  nasty  rails, 
Those  ugly  broken  mouldy  pales: 
Suppose,  my  dear,  instead  of  these. 
We  build  a  railing,  all  Chinese. 
Although  one  hates  to  be  exposed; 
'Tis  dismal  to  be  thus  enclosed; 
One  hardly  any  object  sees — 
I  wish  youM  fell  those  odious  trees. 
Objects  continual  passing  by 
Were  something  to  amuse  the  eye. 
But  to  be  pent  within  the  walls- 
One  might  as  weH  be  at  St.  PauPs. 
Our  house,  beholders  would  adore. 
Was  there  a  leveJ  lawn  before, 
Nothin.?  its  views  to  incommode. 
But  quite  laid  open  to  the  road; 
While  ev'ry  travMer  in  amaze. 
Should  on  our  little  mansion  gaze. 
And  pointing  to  the  choice  retreat. 
Cry.  *  that>s  sir  Thrifty*s  country  seat.*** 

No  doabt  her  arguments  prevail. 
For  madam's  taste  can  never  foil.        / 

Blest  age !  when  all  men  may  procure 
TTie  title  of  a  connoisseur; 
When  noble  and  ignoble  herd 
Arc  govem*d  by  a  single  word; 
Though,  like  the  royal  German  dames. 
It  bears  an  hundred  Christian  names. 
As  genius,  fiincy,  judgment,  goftt. 
Whim,  caprice,  je-ne-scui-quoi,  virtu, 
Which  appellations  all  describe 
Taste,  and  the  modarn  tasteful  tribe. 

Now  bricklay'rs,  carpenters,  and  joiners, 
With  Chinese  artists,  and  designers. 
Produce  their  schemes  of  alteration. 
To  work  this  wond*rous  reformation. 
7*be  useful  dome,  which  secret  stood, 
Embosom*d  in  the  yejr-tree^  wood. 
The  trav'Ler  with  amazement  sees 
A  temple,  Gothic,  or  Chinese, 
With  many  a  bell,  and  tawdry  rag  on. 
And  erost^  with  a  sprawling  dragon; 
A  wooden  arch  is  bent  astride 
A  ditch  of  water,  four  foot  wide, 
M''ith  angles,  curves,  and  zigzag  lines, 
Froni  Hailpenny*s  exact  designs. 
In  firont,  a  level  lawn  is  seen, 
Without  a  shrub  upon  the  green. 
Where  taste  would  want  its  first  great  law. 
But  for  the  skulking,  sly  ha-hm. 
By  virfaose  miraculous  assistance, 
You  irain  a  prospect  two  fields  distance. 
And  now  from  Hyde-Park  Comer  come 
The  gods  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome. 
Here  squabby  Cupids  take  their  places. 
With  Venus,  and  the  clumsy  Graces: 
Apollo  there,  with  aim  so  clever,* 
Stretches  his  leaden  bow  for  ever ; 
And  there  without  the  pow'r  to  fly. 
Stands,  fix'd  a  tip^toe.  Mercury. 

The  viUa  thus  completely  grac'd. 
An  own  that  Thrifty  has  a  taste ; 
And  madam's  female  friends,  and  cousins. 
With  common-council«men,  by  dozeus. 
Flock  every  Sunday  to  the  seat. 
To  stare  about  them,  and  to  eat. 

TOL,  XV. 


GEKIVS,  EXVT,  AND  TIME, 


A  F4BLE  ;  ADDRESSED  TO  WILU AM  HOGARTH,  BS<|. 

IN  all  profeiisionary  skill, 

There  never  wasy  nor  ever  will 
Be  excellence,  or  exhibition. 

But  fools  are  up  in  opposition ; 

Each  Ictter'd,  grave,  piiedantic  dunc« 

Wakes  from  his  lethaigy  at  once, 

Shnigs,  shakes  his  head,  aud  rubs  his  eyei^ 

And,  being  dull,  looks  wond'rous  wise, 

With  solemu  ♦^hiz,  and  critic  scowl. 

The  wisdom  o'  ais  brother  owl. 
Modems!  He  hates  the  very  name; 

Your  ancients  have  prescriptive  claim:-* 

But  let  a  century  be  past. 

And  wc  have  taste  and  wit  at  last; 

For  at  that  period  modems  too 

Just  turn  the  comer  of  vaUL 

But  merit  now  has  little  claim 

To  any  meed  of  present  fame. 

For  'tis  not  worth  that  gets  you  friends, 

Tis  excellence  that  most  ofiends. 

If,  Proteus-like,  a  Garrick's  art. 

Shows  taste  and  skill  in  every  part; 

If,  ever  just  to  Nature's  plan. 

He  is  in  all  the  very  man, 

E'-en  here  shall  Envy  take  her  aim, 

write,  aud  —  -^  —  blame. 

The  Jealous  Wife,  tho*  chastely  writ. 

With  no  parade  of  frippery  wit. 

Shall  set  a  scribbling,  all  at  once. 

Both  giant  wit,  and  pigmy  dunce; 

While  Critical  Reviewers  write. 

Who  show  their  teeth  before  they  bite, 
'And  sacrifice  each  ref>utation. 

From  ^^'anton  false  imagination. 

These  obscr>'ation8,  rather  stale. 

May  borrow  spirit  from  a  tale. 
Genius,  a  bustling  lad  of  parts. 

Who  all  things  did  by  fits  aud  starts. 

Nothing  above  him  or  below  him, 

Who'd  make  a  riot,  or  a  poem. 

From  eccentricity  of  thoudrht,    * 

Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ou^crht; 
But  was  it  once  his  own  election. 
Would  bring  all  matters  to  perfection ; 
Would  act,  design,  engrave,  write,  paint. 
But  neither,  from  the  least  constraint; 
.  Who  hated  all  pedantic  schools, 
And  scom'd  the  gloss  of  knowing  fools. 
That  hold  perfection  all  in  all, 
Yet  treat  it  as  meehaniraly 
And  give  the  same  sufficient  rale 
To  make  a  poem,  as  a  stool-* 
From  the  first  spring-time  of  his  youth. 
Was  downright  worsfhipper  of  Truth; 
And  with  a  fi-ee  and  liberal  spirit, 
His  courtship  paid  to  lady  Merit, 

Envy,  a  squint-ey'd,  mere  old  maid, 
Well  known  among  the  scribbling  trade; 
A  hag,  so  very,  very  thin, 
Her  bones  peep'd  through  her  hladder-skin; 
Who  could  not  for  her  soul  abide 
That  folks  should  praise,  vrhere  she  must  chide, 
Folio w'd  the  youth  where'er  be  went. 
To  mar  each  good  and  brave  intent; 
Would  lies,  and  plots,  and  mischief  batch. 
To  ruin  him  and  spoil  the  match. 
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Honour  she  held  at  bold  defiance, 
Talk*d  much  of  faction,  gang,  alliance, 
As  if  the  real  son«  of  taste 
Had  clubb'd  to  lay  a  desert  waste. 

In  short,  wherever  Genius  came, 
You*d  find  this  antiquated  dame; 
Whatever  be  did,  where'er  he  went. 
She  followed  only  to  torment; 
Call'd  Merit  by  a  thousand  names, 
VThich  decency  or  truth  disclaims, 
While  all  her  business,  toil,  and  care. 
Was  to  depreciate,  lie,  compare. 
To  puU  the  modest  maiden  down,   , 
And  blast  her  fame  to  all  the  town. 

The  youth,  inflam'd  with  conscious  pride, 
To  prince  Posterity  apply*d. 
Who  gave  his  answer  thus  in  rhyme. 
By  his  chief  minister,  old  Time: 

"  Repine  not  at  what  pedants  say. 
We'll  bring  thee  forward  on  the  way; 
If  wither'd  Envy  strive  to  hurt 
With  lies,  with  impudence,  and  dirt, 
Yuu  only  pay  a  common  tax 
Which  fool,  and  knave,  and  dunce  exacts* 
Be  this  thy  comfort,  this  thy  joy, 
ThyfStrength  is  in  its  prime,  my  boy. 
And  ev'ry  year  thy  vigour  grows. 
Impairs  the  credit  of  my  fues. 
Envy  shall  sink,  and  be  no  more 
Than  what  her  Naiads  were  before  ; 
Mere  excremental  maggots,  bred, 
In  poet's  topsy-turvy  head, 
Bom  like  a  momentary  fly. 
To  flutter,  buzz  about,  and  die. 

"  Yet,  Genius,  mark  what  I  presage. 
Who  look  through  every  distant  age: 
Merit  shall  bless  thee  with  her  charms, 
Fame  lift  thy  offspring  in  her  arms, 
And  stamp  eternity  of  grace 
On  all  thy  numerous  various  race, 
Roubilliac,  Wilton,  names  as  high 
As  Phidias  of  antiquity, 
Shall  strength,  expression,  manner  give, 
And  make  e'en  marble  breathe  and  live; 
While  Sigismunda's  deep  distress, 
Which  looks  the  soul  of  wretchedness. 
When  I,  with  slow  and  sofl'ning  pen, 
*  Have  gone  o'er  all  the  tints  again, 
Shall  nirge  a  bold  and  proper  claim 
To  level  half  the  ancient  fame; 
While  future  ages  yet  unknown 
With  critic  air  shall  proudly  own 
Thy  Hogarth  first  of  every  clime 
For  humour  keen,  or  strong  sublime, 
And  bail  him  from  his  fire  and  spirit. 
The  child  of  Genius  and  of  Merit.'* 


Whate>er  be  tries  with  due  attention. 
Rarely  escapes  his  apprehension; 
Surmounting  every  opposition. 
You'd  swear  he  learnt  by  intuition. 
Shou'd  he  rely  alone  on  parts. 
And  study  thei-efbre  but  by  starts. 
Sure  of  success  whene'er  he  tries. 
Should  he  forego  the  means  to  rise  ? 

Suppose  your  watch  a  Graham  make» 
Gold,  if  you  will,  for  value's  sake ; 
Its  springs  within  in  order  due, 
No  watch,  when  goin^,  goes  so  true; 
If  ne'er  wound  up  with  proper  care, 
What  service  is  it  in  the  wear? 

Some  genial  spark  of  Phoebus'  ray?. 
Perhaps  within  your  bosom  plays: 

0  how  the  purer  rays  aspire. 
If  application  fans  the  fire! 
Without  it  genius  vainly  tries, 
Howe'er  sometimes  it  seem  to  rise: 
Nay  application  will  prevail. 
When  braggart  parts  and  genius  fail ; 
And  now  to  lay  my  proof  before  ye, 

1  here  present  you 'with  a  story. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  Time  was  young. 
When  birds  convers'd  as  well  as  sung. 
When  use  of  speech  was  not  confiu'd 
Merely  to  brutes  ef  human  kind, 
A  forward  Hare,  of  swiftness  vain. 
The  genius  of  the  neighb'ring  plain, 
Wou'd  oft  deride  the  drudging  crowd : 
For  geniuses  are  ever  proud. 
He'd  boast,  his  flight  'twer^  vain  to  follow. 
For  dog  and  horse  he'd  beat  them  hollow. 
Nay,  if  he  put  forth  all  his  strength. 
Outstrip  his  brethren  half  a  length. 

A  Tortoise  heard  his  vain  oration. 
And  vented  thus  his  indignation. 
'*  Oh  Puss,  it  bodes  thee  dire  disgrace, 
When  1  defy  thee  to  thy  race. 
Come,  't  is  a  match,  nay,  no  denial, 
I  lay  my  shell  upon  the  trial." 

T  was  done  and  gone,  all  fttir,  a  bet. 
Judges  prepar'd,  and  distance  set. 

The  scamp'ring  Hare  outstript  the  wind. 
The  creeping  Tortoise  lagg'd  behind. 
And  scarce  had  pass'd  a  single  pole. 
When  Puss  had  almost  reach'd  the  goal. 
"  Friend  Tortoise,"  quoth  the  jeering  Hare, 
Your  burthen's  more  than  you  can  bemr. 
To  help  your  speed,  it  were  as  well 
That  I  should  ease  you  of  your  sheil: 
Jog  on  a  little  faster  pr»ythee, 
I'll  take  a  nap,  and  then  be  with  thee.*' 
So  said,  so  done,  and  safely  sure. 
For  say,  what  conquest  more  secure  ? 
Whene'er  he  wak'd  (that's  all  that's  in  it) 

H<*  cvtnlrl  rtVrtnkp  him  in  n  miniiti^. 
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TBE  SATYR  4ND  PEDLAR,    1757. 

Words  are,  so  WoOaston  defines. 

Of  our  ideas  merely  signs, 

Which  have  a  pow>r  at  will  to  vary. 

As  being  vat^e  and  arbitrary. 

Now  dmmCd  for  instance — all  agr^e, 

Damn'd  »s  the  superlative  degree ; 

Means  that  alone,  and  nothing  more. 

However  taken  heretofore; 

DaninM  is  a  word  can't  stand  alone. 

Which  has  no  moaning  of  its  own, 

But  signifies  or  bad  or  good 

Jost  as  its  neighbour's  understood. 

Examples  we  may  find  enough. 

Damu'd  high,  damn'd  low,  damn'd  fine,  damn'd 
stuff.  • 

So  fares  it  too  with  its  relation, 

I  mean  its  substantive,  damnation. 

The  wit  with  metaphors  makes  bold. 

And  tdls  you  he's  damnation  coldj 

Perhaps,  that  metaphor  forgot, 

The  self-same  wit's  damnation  hot 

And  here  a  fable  I  remember — 

Once  in  the  middle  of  December, 

When  ev»ry  mead  in  snow  is  lost. 

And  ev'ry  river  bound  with  frost. 

When  femilies  get  all  togf  ther. 

And  feelingly  talk  o'er  the  weather; 

When — por  on  the  descriptive  rhyme*^ 

III  short  it  was  the  winter  time. 

It  was  a  Pedlar's  happy  lot. 

To  foil  into  a  Satyr's  cot  : 

Shiv'ring  with  coW,  and  almost  froze,    " 

With  pearly  drop  upon  his  nose. 

His  fingers'  ends  all  pinch'd  to  death, 

He  blew  upon  them  with  his  breath. 
"  Friend,"  quoth  the  Satyr,  "  what  intends 

That  blowing  on  thy  fingers'  ends  ?»» 

'*  It  is  to  warm  them  thus  I  blow, 

For  they  are  froze  as  cold  as  snow. 

And  so  inclement  has  it  been, 

I'm  like  a  cake  of  ice  within." 

**  Come,"  quoth  the  Satyr,  "  comfort,  man ! 

I'll  cheer  thy  inside,  if  1  can; 

You're  welcome  in  my  homely  cottage 

To  a  warm  fire,  and  mess  of  pottage." 

This  said,  the  Satyr,  nothing  loth, 
A  bowl  prepar'd  of  sav'ry  broth, 
Which  with  delight  the  Pedlar  view'd. 
As  smoking  on  the  board  it  stood. 
But,  though  the  very  steam  arose 
With  grateful  odour  to  his  nose. 
One  single  sip  he  ventur'd  not. 
The  gruid  was  so  wond'ruus  hot 
What  can  be  done?-^with  gentle  puff 
He  hJows  it,  'till  it's  cwA  enough. 

"  Why  how  now.  Pedlar,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Still  at  thy  blowing !"  quoth  the  Satyr. 
**  I  blow  to  cool  it,"  cries  the  clown, 
"  That  I  may  get  the  liquor  down : 
For  though  I  grant,  you've  made  it  well, 
You've  boti'd  it,  sir,  as  hot  as  Hell." 

Then  raising  high  his  cloven  stump. 
The  Satjrr  smote  him  on  the  rump. 
•*  Begone,  thou  double  knave,  or  fool. 
With  the  same  breath  to  warm  and  cool : 
Friendship  with  such  I  never  hold 
Wbo're  lo  damn*d  hot,  and  so  4ainn*d  cold.*' 


'  THE  NWHTINQALE,  THE  OWL,  AND  THE 
CUCKOO, 

A  FABLB;  ADDRESSED  TO  DAVID  GAKRICK,  ESQ. 
OM  THE  REPORT  OP  HIS  RETIRING  FROM  THE 
STAGE,  DEC.    1760. 

Critics,  who  like  the  scarecrows  stand 
Upon  the  poet's  common  land. 
And  with  severity  of  sense. 
Drive  all  imagination  thence,. 
Say  that  in  truth  lies  all  sublime. 
Whether  you  write  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace. 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  fece ; 
Especially  if  what  you  speak 
Shou'd  crimson  o'er  the  glowing  cheek : 
For  when  you  throw  that  slaver  o'er  him. 
And  tumble  out  your  praise  before  him. 
However  just  the  application. 
It  looks  a-s(]uint  at  adulation. 

I  would  be  honest  and  sincere, 
But  not  a  flatterer,  or  severe. 
Need  I  be  surly,  rough,  uncouth. 
That  folks  may  think  I  love  the  Truth  ? 
And  she,  good  dame,  with  beauty's  queen, 
Was  not  at  all  times  naked  seen : 
For  every  boy,  with  Prior,  knows, 
By  accident  she  lost  her  clothes, 
When  Falshood  stole  them  to  disguise 
Her  misbegotten  brood  of  lies. 
Why  should  the  prudish  goddess  dwell 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
But  that  she  is  in  piteous  fright. 
Lest,  rising  up  to  mortal  sight. 
The  modest  world  should  fleer  and  fiout  her, 
With  not  a  rag  of  clothes  about  her  ? 
Yet  she  might  wear  a  proper  dress 
And  keep  her  essence  ne'ertheless. 
So  Delia's  bosom  still  will  rise. 
And  fascinate  her  lover's  eyes. 
Though  round  her  ivory  neck  she  draws 
The  decent  shade  of  specious  gauze. 

I  hear  it  buzz'd  about  the  table, 
*«  What  can  this  lead  to?" Sirs, 

A  FABLB. 

When  birds  allow'd  the  Eagle's  sway, 
Ere  Eagles  tum'd  to  fowls  of  prey. 
His  royal  miyesty  of  Air  ^ 

Took  Music  underneath  his  care; 
And,  for  his  queen  and  court's  delight. 
Commanded  concerts  ev'ry  night 
Here  every  bird  of  parts  might  enter. 
The  Nightingale  was  ouide  pnscentor ; 
Under  whose  care  and  just  direction. 
Merit  was  sure  to  meet  protection. 
The  Lark,  the  Blackbird,  and  the  Robin 
This  concert  always  bore  a«bob  in: 
The  best  performers  all  were  in  it, 
The  Thrush,  Canary-bird,  and  Linnet. 

But  birds,  alas !  are  apt  to  aim 
Ac  things,  to  which  they've  smallest  claim. 
The  staring  Owl,  with  hideous  hoot, 
Offer'd  his  service  for  a  flute. 
The  Cuckoo  needs  would  join  the  band; 
"  The  Thrush  is  but  a  paltry  hand : 
And  I  can  best  supply  that  place. 
For  I've  a  shake,  a  swell,  a  grace." 

The  manager  their  suit  preferr'd: 
Both  tun'd  their  pipes,  and  both  were  beard; 
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Yet  each  their  several  praises  miss'd. 
For  both  were  heard,  and  both  were  hiss*d. 
The  Cuckoo  hence,  with  rancour  stirr'd, 
(A  kind  of  periodic  bird, 
Of  nasty  hue,  and  body  scabby, 
No  would-be-p1ay-wright  half  so  shabby) 
Reviles,  abuses,  and  defames, 
Screams  from  a  branch,  and  calls  hard  names, 
And  strikes  at  Nightingale  or  Lark, 
Like  Lisbon  ruffians,  in  the  daik. 

The  Owl  harangues  the  gaping  throng 
On  pow'rs,  and  eiccellence  of  song, 
"  The  BIackbird*s  note  has  lost  its  force; 
The  Nightingale  is  downright  hoarse; 
The  Linnet's  harsh;  the  Robin  shrill; 
—The  Sparrow  has  prodigious  skill  !** 

At  length  they  had  what  they  desired ; 
The  skilful  Nightingale  retired. 
When  Folly  came,  with  wild  Uproar, 
And  Harmony  waft  heard  no  more. 


A   TALE. 


Vewus,  of  laughter  queen  and  love, 

The  greatest  demirep  above. 

Who  scnrn'd  restriction,  hated  custom, 

Knew  her  own  sex  too  well  to  trust  *«m, 

proceeded  on  the  noble  plan. 

At  any  rate,  to  have  her  man; 

Look'd  on  decorum  as  mere  trash, 

And  liv*d  like  •♦•  and  •••, 

From  Paphos,  where  they  her  revere 

As  much  as  we  do  Caelia  here. 

Or  firom  Cythera,  where  her  altars 

Are  deck*d  with  daggers,  true-love  halters. 

Garters  yclept,  and  other  trophies, 

Which  prove  that  man  in  love  an  oaf  is. 

According  to  appointment,  came 

To  see  Caecilia,  tuneful  dame. 

Whose  praise  by  Dryden's  Ode  is  grown 

Bright  and  immortal  as  his  own; 

And  who  hath  been  for  many  years 

The  chief  directress  of  the  spheres. 

Thomas,  who  rode  behind  the  car, 
And  for  a  flambeau  held  a  star, 
Who,  in  the  honest  way  of  trade. 
Hath  ibrg*d  more  horns,  and  cuckolds  made. 
Than  VuJcan  and  his  brawny  dolts 
Ever  for  Jove  forg'd  thundertK>lts, 
Slipt  gently  down,  and  ran  before  'em. 
Ringing  the  bell  with  due  decorum. 

But,  truth  to  say,  I  cannot  tell 
Whether  it  knocker  was  or  bell, 
(This  for  Vertii  an  anecdote  is,) 
Which  us*d  to  give  Csscilia  notice. 
When  any  lady  of  the  sky 
Was  come  to  bear  her  company. 
But  this  I'm  sure,  be  which  it  will, 
Thomas  perfbrm'd  his  part  with  skill. 
Methniks  I  h*»ar  the  reader  cry— 
««  His.  Dart  with  skill  ?  whv.  vou  or  L 


Thinking  that  bell  and  knocker  too 
Were  found  out  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  to  inferm  the  house,  no  doubt. 
That  there  was  somebody  without. 
Who,  if  they  might  such  favour  win, 
Would  rather  choose  to  be  within. 

But  had  our  servants  no  more  sens';. 
Lord !  what  must  be  the  consequence? 
Errour  would  errour  still  pursue, 
And  strife*and  anarchy  ensue. 
Punctilio  from  her  altar  hurPd, 
Whence  she  declares  unto  the  world 
Whatever  by  Fancy  is  decreed. 
Through  all  her  niceties  must  bleed. 

For  if  there  was  not  to  be  found 
Some  wholesome  difl^ence  of  sound. 
But  the  same  rap  foretold  th'  approach 
Of  him  who  walk'd,  or  rode  in  coach, 
A  poor. relation  now  and  then, 
Might  to  my  lord  admittance  gain. 
When  his  good  lordship  hop'd  to  see 
Some  rascal  of  his  own  degree ; 
And,  what  is  more  unhappy  still. 
The  stupid  wretch  who  brings  a  bill. 
Might  pass  through  all  the  motley  tribe. 
As  free  as  one,  who  brings  a  bribe. 

My  lady 'too  might  pique  her  grace 
With  carriage  stiff  and  formal  face, 
Which,  she  deceiv'd,  had  taken  care 
For  some  inferior  to  prepare; 
Or  might  some  wretch  from  Lombard-street 
With  greater  ease  and  freedom  meet. 
Than  sense  of  honour  will  admit 
Betw^n  my  lady  and  a  cit. 

Those  evils  wisely  to  prevent. 
And  root  out  care  and  discontent, 
Ev'ry  gay  smart,  who  lides  behind. 
With  rose  and  bag  in  taste  refin'd. 
Must  music  fully  understand. 
Have  a  nice  ear  and  skilful  hand; 
At  ev*ry  turn  be  always  found 
A  perfect  connoisseur  in  sound; 
Through  all  the  gamut  skilful  fly. 
Varying  his  notes,  now  low,  now  high. 
According  as  he  shifts  his  place;    * 
Now  hoarsely  grumbling  in  the  base. 
Now  turning  tenor,  and  again 
To  treble  raising  his  shrill  strain; 
So  to  declare,  where'er  he  be. 
His  master's  fortune  and  degree. 
By  the  distinguishing  address. 
Which  he'll  upon  the  door  express. 

Thomas,  whom  I  have  nam'd  before 
As  ringing  at  Cs&cilia*8  door, 
Was  perfect  master  of  this  art. 
And  vers'd  alike  in  ev'ry  part: 
So  that  Caccilia  knew,  before 
Her  footman  came  unto  the  door, 
And  in  due  form  had  told  her  so. 
That  madam  Venus  was  below. 

The  doors  immediate  open  flew. 
The  ffoddess,  without  more  ado. 
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And  those  above,  like  those  below, 
D<^l  frequently  in  outside  show, 
And  always  to  keep  up  parade, 
Ha?e  a  smile  by  them  ready  made. 

The  forms,  which  ladies  when  they  meet 
Must  for  good  manners'  sake  re|>eat, 
.  As  **  humble  servant,  how  d'you  do,»» 
And  in  return,  **  pray  how  are  you  ?*• 
Enriched  at  etVy  proper  spaee 
With  doe  integuments  of  lace. 
As  madam,  grace,  and  goddeship, 
Which  we  forbrerity  shalKskip, 
Happily  past,  in  elbow-chaif 
At  length  our  ladies  seated  are. 

Indifferent  subjects  first  they  choose. 
And  talk  of  weather  and  the  news. 
That  done,  they  sit  upon  the  state. 
And  snarl  at  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
lorectives  against  Jove  are  huri*d. 
And  they  alone  should  rule  the  world. 

Dull  politics  at  length  they  quit. 
And  by  ill- nature  show  their  wit; 
For  hand  in  hand,  too  well  we  know. 
These  intimates  are  said  to  go, 
So  that  where  either  doth  preside 
Pother's  existence  is  implied. 
The  man  of  wit,  so  men  decree. 
Must  without  doubt  ill-natur'd  be ; 
And  the  ill-natur'd  scarce  forgets 
To  rank  himself  among  the  wits. 

Malicious  Venus,  who  by  rote 
Had  eT»ry  little  anecdote, 
And  most  minutely  could  advance 
Each  interesting  circiunstanee. 
Which  unto  all  intrigues  related, 
Since  Jupiter  the  world  created. 
Displayed  her  eloquence  with  pride. 
Hinted,  observed,  enlarged,  applied; 
And  not  the  reader  to  detain    • 
With  things  impertinent  and  vain. 
She  did,  as  ladies  do  on  Earth 
Who  cannot  bear  a  rival's  worth, 
In  such  a  way  each  tale  rehearse 
As  good  madie  bad,  and  bad  made  wone : 

Cecilia  too,  with  saint-like  air. 
But  lately  come  from  evening  pray'r. 
Who  knew  her  duty,  as  a  saint, 
Always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint. 
And,  rain  or  shine,  her  church  ne*er  mist. 
Prude,  devotee,  and  methodist. 
With  equal  zeal  the  cause  "promoted, 
Mijconatru'd  things,  and  words  misquoted, 
Misrepresented,  misapplied, 
And,  Inspiration  being  her  guide. 
The  Tery  heart  of  man  dissected. 
And  to  his  principles  objected. 
Thus,  amongst  us,  the  sanctified. 
In  all  the  spirituals  of  pride, 
"Whoae  honest  consciences  ne*er  rested. 
Till,  of  carnalities  divested, 
They  knew  and  felt  themselves  t'inherit 
A  double  portion  of  the  spirit: 
Who  from  one  church  to  t'other  roam, 
Whilst  their  poor  children  starve  at  home, 
Conaid'ring  they  may  claim  the  care 
Of  Providence,  who  sent  them  there. 
And  therefore  certainly  is  tied 
To  aee  their  every  want  supplied; 
Who  unto  preachers  give  away. 
That  which  their  creditors  should  pay. 


And  hold  that  chosen  vessels  most 
Be  generous  before  they're  just, 
And  that  their  charity  this  way 
Shall  bind  o'er  Heaven  their  debts  to  pay. 
And  serve  their  temporal  turn,  no  doubt. 
Better  than  if  they'd  put  it  out, 
Whilst  nought  hereafter  can  prevent 
Their  sure  reward  of  cent  per  cent ; 
Who  honest  labour  scorn,  and  say 
None  need  to  work  who  love  to  pray. 
For  Hcav'n  will  satisfy  their  cravings, 
By  sending  of  Eliiah's  ravens, 
.Or  rain  down,  wfen  their  spirits  &il, 
A  dish  of  manna,  or  a  quail; 
Who  from  Moorfields  to  Tottenham  Court 
In  furious  fits  of  zeal  resort. 
Praise  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Turn  up  the  eye,  stretch  out  the  hand. 

Melt  into  tears,  whilst blows 

The  twang  of  nonsense  through  his  nose, 
Or  ■  deals  in  speculation, 

Or  — ^— .  hums  his  congregation, 

Or talks  with  the  lorf  of  hosts, 

^-^—  with  pillars  and  with  posts; 
Who  strictly  watch,  lest  Satan  shou'd, 
Roaring  like  lion  for  his  fbod. 
Ensnare  their  feet  his  fetal  trap  in, 
And  their  poor  souls  be  taken  napping; 
Who  strictly  fast,  because  they  find. 
The  flesh  still  wars  against  the  mind. 
And  flesh  of  saints,  like  sinner's,  must 
Be  mortified,  to  keep  down  lust; 
Who  four  times  in  the  year  at  least. 
Join  feast  of  love  to  love  of  feast, 
Which,  though  the  profligate  and  vain 
In  terms  of  blasphemy  prophane. 
Yet  all  the  ceremony  here  is 
'Pure  as  the  mysteries  of  Ceres; 
Who,  God's  elect,  with  triumph  feel 
Within  themselves  Salvation's  seal. 
And  will  not,  must  not,  dare  not  doubt, 
That  Heav'n  itself  can't  blot  it  out; 
After  they've  done  their  holy  labours. 
Return  to  scandalize  their  neighbours. 
And  think  they  cant  serve  Heav'n  so  well, 
As  with  its  creatures  filling  Hell : 
So  that,  inflam'd  with  holy  pride. 
They  save  themselves,  damn  all  beside. 
For  persons,  who  pretend  to  feel 
The  glowings  of  uncommon  zeal. 
Who  -others  scorn,  and  seem  to  be 
Righteous  in  very  great  degree. 
Do,  'bove  all  others,  take  delight 
To  vent  their  spleen  in  tales  o"f  spite, 
Arid  think  they  raise  their  own  renown 
By  pulling  of  a  neighbour's  down; 
Still  lying  on  with  most  success, 
Because  they  charity  profess, 
And  make  the  outside  of  religion. 
Like  Mahomet's  inspiring  pigeon. 
To  all  their  forgeries  gain  credit, 

Tis  enough  sure  that said  it. 

**  But  what  can  all  this  rambling  mean? 
Was  ever  such  an  hodge-podge  seen? 
Venus,  Csedlia,  saints  and  vrhores, 
Thomas,  Vertd,  bells,  knockers,  doors, 
Lorcis,  rogues,  relations,  ladies,  cits. 
Stars,  flambeaux,  thunderbolts,  horns,  wits, 
Vulcan,  and  cuckold-maker,  scandal. 
Music,  and  footmen,  ear  of  Hand  ', 
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Weather,  news,  envy,  politics. 
Intrigues,  and  women^s  thousand  tricks. 
Prudes,  methodists,  and  devotees, 
Fastings,  feasts,  prayers,  and  charities, 
Ceres,  with  her  mysterious  train,  . 

— — , , ,  and  — — , 

Flesh,  spirit,  love,  hate,  and  religion, 
A  quail,  a  raven,  and  a  pigeon, 
All  jumbled  up  in  one  large  dish, 
Red-herring,  bread,  fowl,  flesh,  and  fish. 

"  Where's  the  connection,  Where's  the  plan  ? 
The  devil  sure  is  in  the  man. 
All  in  an  instant  we  are  huri'd 
From  place  to  place  all  round  the  world,.. 
Yet  find  no  reason  for  it" — Mum — 
There,  my  good  critic,  lies  the  bum— - 
**  Well,  but  methinks,  it  would  avail 
To  know  the  end  of  this^—A  Talb. 


SHAKSPEARE; 

AM  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  OARRICK. 

Thanks  to  much  industry  arid  pains, 
Much  twisting  of  the  wit  and  brains. 
Translation  has  unlocked  the  store, 
And  spread  abroad  the  Grecian  lore. 
While  Sophocles  his  scenes  are  grown 
£*en  as  familiar  as  our  own. 

No  more  shall  Taste  presume  to  speak 
From  its  enclosures  in  the  Greek  ^ 
But,  all  its  fences  broken  down. 
Lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  town. 

Critic,  1  hear  thy  torrent  rage, 
"  Tis  blasphemy  against  that  stage. 
Which  i£.schylus  his  warmth  design'd, 
Euripides  his  taste  refin*d. 
And  Sophocles  bis  last  direction 
Stamped  with  the  signet  of  perfection.*' 

Perfection!  'tis  a  word  ideal. 
That  bears  about  it  nothing  real: 
For  excellence  was  never  hit 
In  the  first  essays  of  man's  wit. 
Shall  ancient  worth,  or  ancient  fame 
Preclude  the  modems  from  their  claim  ? 
Must  they  be  blockheads,  dolts,  and  fools. 
Who  write  not  up  to  Grecian  rules? 
Who  tread  in  buskins  or  in  socks. 
Must  they  be  damn'd  as  heterodox. 
Nor  merit  of  good  works  prevail. 
Except  within  the  classic  pale  ? 
'Tis  scuff  that  bears  the  name  of  knowledge, 
Not  current  half  a  mile  from  college: 
Where  half  their  lectures  yield  no  more 
(Besure  I  speak  of  times  of  yore) 
Than  just  a  niggard  light,  to  mark 
How  much  we  all  are  iu  the  dark  r 
As  rushlights  in  a  spacious  room, 
Just  burn  enough  to  form  a  gloom. 

When  Shakspeare  leads  the  mind  a  dance. 
From  France  to  £nglan<U  hence  to  France, 


And  shut  op  in  a  si  ogle  action 

What  cost  whole  years  in  its  transaction. 

So,  ladies  at  a  play,  or  rout. 

Can  flirt  the  universe  about. 

Whose  geographical  account 

Is  drawn  and  pictured  on  the  mount: 

Yet,  when  tliey  pleases,  contract  the  plan* 

And  shut  the  world  up  in  a  fan. 

True  genius,  like  Armida's  wand. 
Can  raise  the  spring  from  barren  land. 
While  all  the  art  of  imitation, 
Is  piirring  from  the  first  creation; 
Transplanting  flowers,  with  useless  toi1« 
Which  wither  in  a  foi*eign  soil. 
As  conscience  oflen  sets  us  right 
By  its  interior  active'light, 
Without  th'  assistance  of  the  laws 
To  combat  in  the  moral  cause^ 
So  genius,  of  itself  discerning. 
Without  the  mystic  rules  of  learping. 
Can,  from  its  present  intuition. 
Strike  at  the  truth  of  composition. 

Yet  those  who  breathe  the  classic  vdn^ 
Enlisted  in  the  mimic  train, 
Who  ride  their  steed  with  double  bit. 
Ne'er  run  away  with  by  their  wit. 
Delighted  with  the  pomp  of  rules. 
The  specious  pedantry  of  schools, 
(Which  rules,  like  crutches,  ne'er  became 
Of  any  use  but  to  the  lame) 
Pursue  the  method  set  before  'em ; 
Talk  much  of  order,  and  decorum. 
Of  probability  of  fiction. 
Of  manners,  ornaments,  and  diction. 
And  with  a  jargon  of  hard  names, 
(A  privilege  which  dulness  claims. 
And  merely  us'd  by  way  of  fence, 
1*0  keep  out  plain  and  common  sense) 
Extol  the  wit  of  ancient  days. 
The  simple  fabric  of  their  plays; 
Then  from  the  fable,  all  so  chaste, 
Trick'd  up  in  ancient-modern  taste« 
So  mighty  gentle  all  tlie  while. 
In  such  a  sweet  descriptive  style, 
While  chorus  marks  the  servile  mo46 
With  fine  reflection,  in  an  ode, 
Preseht  you  with  a  perfect  piece, 
Form'd  on  the  model  of  old  Greece. 

Come,  pr'ythee  critic,  set  before  us. 
The  use  and  office  of  a  Chorus. 
'  Whaf !  silent!  why  then,  I'll  produce 
Its  services  firom  ancient  use. 

*T  is  to  be  ever  on  the  stage. 
Attendants  upon  grief  or  rage; 
To  be  an  arrant  go-betw(  en. 
Chief-mourner  at  each  dismal  scene; 
Showing  its  sorrow,  or  delight. 
By  shifting  dances,  left  and  right, 
Not  much  unlike  our  modern  notions,  ^ 
Adagio  or  allegro  motions; 
To  watch  upon  the  deep  distress. 
And  plaints  of  royal  wretchedness; 
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Or  why  their  prologties  of  a  mile 
In  simple— call  it — humble  style, 
III  uniropassionM  phrase  to  say. 
•*  'Fore  the  beginning  of  thit  play, 
I,  hapless  Polydore,  was  found 
By  fishermen,  or  others,  drownM!** 
Or  '*  I,  a  gentleman,  did  wed. 
The  lady  I  wou»d  never  bed. 
Great  Agamemnon^s  royal  daughter, 
Who's  coming  hither  to  draw  watet" 

Or  need  the  Chorus  to  reveal 
Rrflections,  which  the  audience  feel; 
And  jog  them,  lest  attention  sink. 
To  tell  them  how  and  what  to  think  ? 

Oh,  Where's  the  bard,  who  at  one  view 
Could  look  the  whole  creation  through, 
Who  traversed  all  the  human  heart, 
Without  recourse  to  Grecian  art? 
He  scorned  the  modes  of  imitation, 
Of  altering,  piUenng,  and  translation. 
Nor  painted  horrour,  gritf,  or  rage. 
From  models  of  a  former  age ; 
The  bright  original  he  took. 
And  tore  the  leaf  from  Nature's  book. 
'Tis  Shakspeare,  thus,  who  sUnds  alone— 
— Bnt  why  repeat  what  jrou  have  shown  ? 
How  tme,  how  perfect,  and  how  well. 
The  feelings  of  our  hearts  must  tell. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  C.  CHURCfflLL, 

AUTHOR  OP  THE  KOSCIAD. 

If  at  a  tavern,  where  you'd  wish  to  dine, 
They  cheat  your  palate  with  adulterate  wine. 
Would  you,  resolve  me,  critics,  for  you  can, 
Send  for  the  master  up,  or  chide  the  man  ? 
The  man  no  doubt  a  knavish  business  drives. 
But  tell  me  what^s  the  master  who  connives? 
Hence  you'll  infer,  and  sore  the  doctrine's  true. 
Which  says,  "  No  quarter  to  a  foul  review." 
It  matters  not  who  veuds  the  nauseous  slop, 
Master  or  'prentice ;  we  detest  the  shop. 

Critics  of  old,  a  manly  liberal  race, 
Approv'd  or  rensur'd  with  an  open  face: 
Boldly  pursu'd  the  fiiee  decisive  task. 
Nor  stabb'd,  conceai'd  beneath  a  mfflan's  mask. 
To  wo.'ks,  not  men,  with  honest  warmth,  severe, 
Th'  impartial  judges  laughed  at  hope  or  fear: 
Theirs  was  the  noble  skill,  with  generous  aim, 
To  fitn  true  genius  to  an  active  flame ; 
To  bring  forth  merit  in  its  strongest  light, 
Or  damn  the  blockhead  to  his  native  night. 
Put,  as  all  states  are  subject  to  decay. 
The  state  of  letters  too  will  melt  away, 
SSmit  with  the  harlot  charms  of  trilling  sound. 
Softness  now  wantons  e'en  on  Roman  ground; 
Where  Thebans,  Spartans,  sought  their  honour'd 

graves, 
Behold  a  weak  enervate  race  of  slaves. 
In  classic  lore,  deep  science,  language  dead. 
Though  modern  witlings  are  but  scantly  read. 
Professors*  foil  not,  who  will  loudly  bawl 
In  praise  of  either,  with  the  want  of  all: 

'  The  author  takes  this  opportunity,  notwith- 
standing all  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  has  no  particular  aim  at  a  gentle- 
man, whose  ability  he  sufficiently  acknowlcxiges. 


HaiI'd  mighty  critics  to  this  present  hour. 

— The  tribune's  name  surviv'd  the  tribune's  pow'r. 

Now  quack  and  critic  differ  but  in  name. 
Empirics  frontless  both,  they  mean  the  same ; 
This  raw  in  physic,  that  in  letters  firesh. 
Both  spring,   like  warts,  excrescence  from  tht 

flesh: 
Half  form'd,  half  bred  in  printers'  hireling  schools. 
For  all  professions  have  their  rogues  and  fools. 
Though  the  pert  witling,  or  the  coward  knave. 
Casts  no  reflection  on  the  wise  or  brave. 

Yet,  in  these  leaden  times,  this  idle  age. 
When,  blind  with  dulncss,  or  as  blind  with  rage. 
Author  'gainst  author  rails  with  venom  curst. 
And  happy  he  who  calls  out  "  blockhead"  first ; 
From  the  low  Earth  aspiring  genius  springs. 
And  sails  triumphant,  bom  on  eagle  wings. 
No  toothless  spleen,  no  venom'd  critic's  aim. 
Shall  rob  thee,  Churchill,  of  thy  proper  fame; 
While  hitch'd  for  ever  in  thy  nervous  rhyme. 
Fool  lives,  and  shines  out  fool  to  latest  time. 

Pity  perhaps  might  wibha  harmless  fool 
To  scape  th'  observance  of  the  critic  school ; 
But  if  low  Malice,  Icagu'd  with  Folly,  rise, 
Arm'd  wiih  invectives,  and  hedg'd  round  with  lies  j 
Should  wakeful  Dulness,  if  she  ever  wake. 
Write  sleepy  nonsense  but  for  writing's  sake. 
And,  stung  with  rage,  and  piously  severe. 
Wish  bitter  comforts  to  your  dying  ear ; 
If  some  small  wit,  somesilk-lin'd  verseman,  rakes, 
For  quaint  reflections,  in  the  putrid  iakes. 
Talents  usurp'd  demand  a  censor's  rage, 
A  dunce  is  dunce  proscrib'd  in  ev'ry  age. 

Courtier,  physician,  lawyer,  parson,  cit, 
\11,  all  are  objects  of  thoatric  wit 
Arc  ye  then,  actors,  privileg*d  alone, 
To  make  that  weapon,  ridicule,  your  own  ? 
Professions  bleed  not  from  his  just  attack, 
Who  laughs  at  pedant,  coxcomb,  knave,  or  qaack; 
Fouls  on  and  oflf  the  btage  are  fools  the  same, 
And  every  dunce  is  satire's  laVfol  game,     [room, 
Freely  you  thought,  where   thought  has  freest 
Why  then  apologise?  for  what?  to  whom? 

Though  Gray's-Inn  wits  with  author  squires 
unite, 
And  self-made  giants  club  their  labour'd  mite. 
Though  pointless  satire  make  its  weak  escape, 
In  the  dull  babble  of  a  mimic  ape. 
Boldly  pursue  where  genius  points  the  way, 
Nor  heed  what  monthly  puny  critics  say. 
Firm  in  thyself,  with  culm  indifference  smile. 
When  the  wise  vet'ran  knows  you  by  your  style, 
With  critic  scales  weighs  out  the  partial  wit. 
What  I,  or  you,  or  be,  or  no  one  writ; 
Denying  thee  thy  just  and  proper  worth, 
But  to  give  FalshotwI's  spurious  issue  birth; ' 
And  all  self-will'd  with  lawless  hand  to  raise 
Malicious  Slander  on  the  base  of  Praise. 

Disgrace  eternal  wait  the  wretch's  name 
Who  lives  on  credit  of  a  borrow'd  lame; 
Who  wears  the  trappings  of  another's  wit. 
Or  fothers  bantlings  which  he  could  not  get! 
But  shrewd  Suspicion  with  her  squinting  eye. 
To  truth  declared,  prefers  a  whisper'd  lie. 
With  greedy  mind  the  proffer'd  tale  believes, 
Relates  her  wishes,  and  with  joy  deceives. 

The  worid,  a  pompous  name,  by  custom  due 
To  the  small  circle  of  a  talking  few. 
With  heart-felt  glee  th'  injurious  tale  repeats. 
And  sends  the  whisper  buzzing  through  the  streets. 
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The  prude  demure,  with  sober  saint-like  air, 
Pities  her  neighbour,  for  she'i*  wondrous  fair. 
And  when  temptations  lie  before  our  feet. 
Beauty  is  frail,  and  femnles  indiscreet: 
She  hopes  the  nymph  will  every  dan-er  shun, 
Yet  prays  devoutly  that  the  dtcd  were  done. 
Meau  time  sits  watching  for  the  daily  lie, 
As  spiders  lurk  to  catch  a  single  fly. 

Vet  is  not  scandal  to  one  sex  confined, 
Thouirh  men  would  fix  it  on  the  weaker  kind. 
Yet,  this  great  lord,  creation's  master,  man. 
Will  vent  his  malice  where  the  blockhead  can. 
Imputing  crimes,  of  which  e*en  thought  is  free. 
For  instance  now,  your  Rosciad,  all  to  me. 

If  partial  friendship,  in  thy  sterling  lays, 
Grows  all  too  wanton  in  another^s  praise,  [known, 
Critics,  who  judge    by  wnys    themselves    have 
Shall  swear  the  praise,  the  poem  is  my  own ; 
For-^tis  the  method  in  these  leamefl  days 
For  wits  to  scribble  first,  and  after  praise. 
Critics  and  Co.  thus  vend  their  wretched  stuflT, 
And  help  out  nonsense  by  a  monthly  puff, 
Exalt  to  giant  forms  weak  puny  elves, 
And  descant  sweetly  on  their  own  dear  selves; 
For  works  per  month  by  Learning's  midwives  paid, 
Demand  a  puffing  in  the  way  of  trade. 

Reserved  and  cautious,  with  no  partial  aim 
My  Muse  e'er  sought  to  blast  another's  fame. 
With  willing  hand  could  twine  a  rival's  bays, 
From  candour  silent  where  she  could  not  praise: 
But  if  vile  rancour,  from  (no  matter  who) 
Actor,  or  mimic,  printer,  or  review; 
Lies,  oft  o'erthrown,  with  ceaseless  venom  spread. 
Still  hiss  out  scandal  from  their  hydra  head ; 
If  the  dull  maVice  boldly  walk  the  town. 
Patience  herself  would  wrinkle  to  a  frown. 
Come  then  with  justice  draw  the  ready  pen. 
Give  me  the  works,  I  would  not  know  the  men : 
All  in  their  turns  might  make  reprisals  too. 
Had  all  the  patience  but  to  read  them  through). 
Come,  to  the  utmost,  probe  the  desperate  wound, 
Kor  spare  the  knife  where'er  infection's  found! 

But,  Prudence,  Churchill,  or  her  sister,  Fear, 
Whispers  **  forbearance"  to  my  frif  ht'ned  ear. 
Oh  !  then  with  me  forsake  the  thorny  road, 
Lest  we  should  flounder  in  some  Fleet-ditch  Ode, 
And  sunk  for  ever  in  the  lazy  flood 
Weep  with  the  Naiads  heavy  drops  of  mud. 

Hail  mighty  Ode !  which  like  a  picture- frame, 
Holds  any  portrait,  and  with  any  name; 
Or,  like  yournitches,  plmuted  thiek  and  thin, 
Will  serve  to  cram  the  random  hero  in. 
Hail  mighty  bard  too— whatso»pr  thy  name, 

^  or  Durfy,  for  it's- all  the  same. 
To  brother  bards  shall  equal  pmiue  belong, 
For  wit,  for  genius,  comedy  and  song? 
No  costive  muse  is  thine,  which  freely  rakes 
With  ease  familiar  in  the  well-known  jakes, 
Happy  h)  skill  to  souse  through  foul  and  feir, 
And  toss  the  dung  out  with  a  lordly  air. 
So  have  I  seen,  amidst  the  grinning  throng. 
The  sledge  procession  slowly  drag^'d  along. 
Where  the  mock  female  shi*ewand  hen-peck 'd  male 


Suit  thru,  my  friend,  the  Muses'  lav'd  abode, 
Alas !  thoy  lead  not  to  prefennent'»  road. 
Be  solemn,  sad,  put  on  the  priestly  frown. 
Be  dull !  'tis  sacred,  and  becomes  the  gown. 
Leave  wit  to  others,  do  a  Christian  deed,      [need. 
Your  foes  shall  thank  you,  for  they  know  their 

Broad  is  the  path  by  learning's  sons  posscss'd, 
A  thou<;and  modem  wits  misrht  walk  abreast. 
Did  not  each  poet  mourn  his  luckless  doom. 
Jostled  by  pedants  out  of  elbow  r«3om. 
I,  who  nor  court  their  love,  nor  fear  their  hate. 
Must  mourn  in  silence  o'er  the  Muse's  fate. 
No  right  of  common  now  on  Pindus'  hill. 
While  all  our  tenui-es  are  by  critics'  will ; 
Where,  watchful  puardians  of  the  lady  Muse, 
Dwell  monstrous  giants,  drcndfiil  tall  Re\'iews, 
Wh<>,  as  we  read  in  fam'd  romance  of  yore, 
Sound  but  a  horn,  press  forward  to  the  jioor:  ^ 
But  let  some  chief,  some  bold  advent'rous  knight. 
Provoke  the:ie  champions  to  an  equal  fixht, 
Straight  into  air  to  spaceless  notliing  fall 
The  castle,  lions,  giants,  dwarf  and  all. 

Ill  it  befits  with  undiscerning  rage. 
To  censure  giants  in  this  polish'd  age. 
No  lack  of  genius  stains  these  happy  times. 
No  want  of  learning,  and  no  dearth  of  rhymca. 
The  see-saw  Muse  that  flows  by  mcasur'd  la*^!^ 
In  tuneful  numbers,  and  affected  pause. 
With  sound  alone,  sound's  happy  %-irtue  frnaght. 
Which  hates  the  trouble  and  expense  of  thoug-bt. 
Once,  every  moon  throughout  the  circling  year. 
With  even  cadence  charms  the  critic  ear. 
While,  dire  promoter  of  poetic  sin, 
A  Magazine  must  hand  the  lady  in.  [well. 

How  modems  write,  how  nerrous,  strong   and 
The  Anti-Rotciad's  decent  Muse  does  tell : 
Who,  while  she  strives  to  cleanse  each  actor  hurt. 
Daubs  with  her  praise,  and  rubs  him  into  dirt. 

Sure  never  yet  was  happy  era  known 
So  gay,  so  wise,  so  tastefiil  as  our  own. 
Our  curious  histories  rise  at  once  complete. 
Yet  still  continued,  as  they're  paid,  per  sheet- 
See  every  science  which  the  worid  would  know. 
Your  magazines  shall  every  month  bestow. 
Whose  very  titles  fill  the  mind  with  awe. 
Imperial,  Christian,  Royal,  British,  Law; 
Their  rich  contents  will  every  reader  fit. 
Statesman,  divine,  philosopher,  and  wit; 
Compendious  schemes!  which  teach  all  things  at 
And  make  a  pedant  coxcomb  of  a  dunce,     [once. 

But  let  not  anger  with  such  frenzy  grow, 
Drawcansir  like,  to  strike  down  friend  and  foe. 
To  real  worth  be  homage  duly  paid. 
But  no  allowance  to  the  paltry  trade. 
My  friends  1  name  not  (though  I  boast  a  few. 
To  me  an  honour,  and  to  letters  too)  [pose. 

Fain  would  I  praise,  but,  when  such  things  op* 
My  praise  of  cour^  must  make  them  ——'a  foes. 

If  manly  Johnson,  with  satyric  rage, 
Lash  the  dull  follies  of  a  trifling  agt', 
If  his  strong  Muse  with  genuine  strength  aspire^ 
Glows  not  the  reader  with  the  poet's  fire? 
His  the  true  fire,  where  creep  the  witling  fry 
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BoMt  we  true  critict  in  their  proper  rijfht. 
While  Louth  and   Learning,    Hurd    and   Taste 

unite.. 
Hail   iMcred  names!— Oh    guard   the  Muse's 

page. 
Save  your  lov^d  mistress  from  a  ruffuin's  rage; 
See  huw  she  gasps  and  struggles  hard  for  life. 
Her  wounds  all  bleeding  from  the  butcher's  knife: 
Celtics,  like  surgeons,  blest  with  curious  art. 
Should  mark  each  passage  to  the  human  heart. 
But  not,  unskilful,  yet  with  lordly  air, 
Read  surgeon's  lectures  while  they  scalp  and  tear. 

To  names  like  these  I  pay  the  hearty  vow. 
Proud  of  their  worth,  and  not  asham'd  to  bow. 
To  these  inscribe  my  rude,  but  honest  lay». 
And  feel  the  plt^asures  of  my  conscious  praise : 
Not  that  I  mean  to  court  each  lettered  name. 
And  poorly  glimmer  from  reflected  fame, 
But  that  the  Muse,  who  owns  no  servile  fear. 
Is  proud  to  pay  her  willing  tribute  here. 
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Agaih  I  uige  my  old  objactinn. 
That  modern  rules  obstruct  perfection. 
And  the  seventy  of  taste 
>'as  laid  the  walk  of  gr>nius  wa^te. 
Fancy's  a  flight  we  deal  no  more  in. 
Our  authors  creep  instead  of  soaring. 
And  all  the  brave  imagination 
Is  dwindled  into  declamation. 

But  still  yoa  cry  in  suber  sndncss, 
•*  There  is  discretion  e'en  in  maduess." 
A  pithy  sentence,  which  wants  credit! 
Because  I  find  a  poet  said  it: 
Their  verdict  makes  but  small  impression. 
Who  are  known  liars  by  profession. 
Ri5€  what  exalted  flights  it  will, 
True  genius  will  be  genius  still ; 
And  say,  that  horse  would  yon  prefer, 
Which  wants  a  bridle  or  a  spur? 
The  mettled  steed  may  lose  his  tricks; 
The  jade  grows  callous  to  your  kicks. 

Had  Shakspeare  ci^pt  by  modem  rules, 
We'd  lost  his  witches,  fairies,  fouls : 
Instead  of  all  that  wild  creation. 
He'd  form'd  a  regular  plantation, 
A  garden  trim,  and  all  enclosed. 
In  nicest  symmetry  disposed. 
The  hedges  cut  in  proper  order. 
Nor  e'en  a  branch  beyond  the  border: 
Now  like  a  forest  he  appears. 
The  groirtb  of  twice  three  hundred  years; 
Where  many  a  tree  aspiring  shrouds 
Its  airy  summits  in  the  clouds, 
While  round  its  root  still  love  to  twine 
The  ivy  or  wild  eglantine. 

**  But  Shakspeare's  all  creative  fancy 
Made  others  love  extravagancy ; 
While  clond-capt  nonsense  was  their  aim. 
Like  Hurlpthnimbo's  mad  lord  Flame." 
Tme-^who  can  stop  dull  imitators? 
Those  younger  brothers  of  translators. 
Those  insects,  which  fipom  genius  rise. 
And  buzz  about,  in  swarms,  like  flics? 
Fashion,  that  sets  the  modes  of  dress. 
Sheds  too  ber  influence  o'er  the  press: 


As  formerly  the  tons  of  rhsrme 
Sought  Shakspeare's  fancy  and  sublime) 
By  cool  correctness  now  they  hope 
To  emulate  the  praise  of  Pope. 
But  Pope  and  Shaks  eare  both  disclaim 
These  low  retainers  to  their  fame.     « 

What  task  can  Dulness  e'er  eflBect 
So  easy,  as  to  write  corrects 
Poets,  *ti8  said,  are  sure  to  split 
By  too  much  or  too  little  wit; 
So,  to  avoid  th'  extremes  of  either. 
They  miss  their  mark  and  follow  neither  { 
They  so  exactly  poise  the  scale 
That  neither  measure  will  prevail. 
And  mediocrity  the  Muse 
Did  never  in  her  sons  excuse. 
*Tis  true,  their  tawdry  works  arc  grac'd 
With  all  the  charms  of  modern  taste. 
And  ev.  ry  senseless  line  is  drest 
In  quaint  Expression's  tinsel  vest. 
Say,  did  you  never  chance  to  meet 
A  monsieur-bather  in  the  street. 
Whose  ruflle,  as  it  lank  depends. 
And  dangles  o'er  his  fingers'  ends. 
His  ohve-tann'd  complexion  graces 
With  little  dabs  of  Dresden  laces. 
While  for  the  body  monsieur  Puff, 
Would  think  e*en  dowlas  fine  enough? 
So  fares  it  with  our  men  of  rhymes. 
Sweet  tinklers  of  poetic  chimes. 
For  lace,  and  fringe,  and  tawdry  clothes, 
5»ure  never  yet  were  greater  benux; 
But  fairiy  strip  them  to  the  shirt. 
They're  aU  made  up  of  rags  and  dirt. 

And  shall  these  wn  tches  baixls  commence. 
Without  or  spirit,  ta<^te,  or  sense  ? 
And  when  they  brin;;  no  other  ti-easure. 
Shall  I  admire  them  for  their  measure? 
Or  do  I  scorii  the  critic's  rules 
Because  1  will  not  learn  of  fools? 
Although  Longious*  fttll-mouth*d  prose 
With  all  the  force  of  genius  glows; 
Though  Dionysius'  learned  taste 
Is  ever  manly,  just,  and  chaste. 
Who,  like  a  skilPul  wise  physician. 
Dissects  each  part  of  composition. 
And  shows  how  beauty  strikes  the  soul 
From  a  just  compact  of  the  whole ; 
Though  Judgment,  in  fSuintillian's  page. 
Holds  fiirtli  her  lamp  for  ev'ry  age; 
Yet  hypercritics  I  disdain, 
A  race  of  b!>>ckheads  dull  and  vain, 
And  laugh  at  all  those  empty  fools. 
Who  cramp  a' genius  with  dull  rula^ 
And  what  their  narraw  science  mockf 
Damn  with  the  name  of  hefrodox. 

These  butchers  of  a  poet's  fame. 
While  they  usurp  the  critic's  name. 
Cry—"  This  is  taste — that's  my  opinion." 
And  poets  dread  their  mock  dominion. 

So  have  you  seen  witfi  dire  affright. 
The  petty  monarch,  of  the  night. 
Seated  aloft  in  elbow  chair, 
Command  the  prisoners  to  appear. 
Harangue  an  hour  on  watchmen's  praise. 
And  on  the  dire  effect  of  frays; 
Then  cry,  "  Youil  suffer  for  your  daring. 
And  d— 11  you,  you  shall  pay  for  swearing.** 
Then  turning,  tfill  th'  astonish'd  ring, 
"  I  sit  to  represent  the  king." 
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Has  my  good  dame  a  wicke<1  child  ? 
It  takes  the  gentle  name  of  wild; 
If  chests  he  breaks,  if  locks  he  picks, 
'Tis  nothing  more  than  useful  tricks: 
The  mother's  fondnes?  stamps  it  merit. 
For  vices  are  a  sign  of  spirit. 

Say,  do  tlie  neighbours  think  the  same 
With  the  good  old  indulgent  dame? 
Cries  gossip  Prate,  "  I  hear  wiUi  grief 
My  neighbour's  son's  an  arrant  thief. 
Nay,  could  you  think  it,  I  am  told, 
}Te  stole  6ve  guineas,  ail  in  gold. 
You  know  the  youth  was  always  wild- 
lie  eot  his  father's  maid  with  child; 
And  robb'd  his  master,  to  defray 
The  money  he  bad  lost  at  play. 
M\  means  to  save  him  must  now  fail. 
What  can  it  end  ra  ?— In  a  jaiU" 

Howe'er  the  dame  doats  o'er  her  youth. 
My  gossip  says  the  very  truth. 

liut  as  his  vices  love  would  hide. 
Or  torture  them  to  virtue's  side, 
So  friendship's  g'ass  deceives  the  eye, 
( A  glass  too  apt  to  magnify) 
And  makes  you  think  at  hast  you  see 
Some  spark  of  genius,  e'en  iu  me. 
You  say  I  should  git  fame :  I  doubt  it: 
Perhaps  I  am  as  well  without  it. 
For  what's  the  worth  of  empty  praise  ? 
What  poet  evi  r  din'd  on  bays? 
For  though  the  laurel,  rarest  wonder  \ 
May  screen  us  from  the  stroke  of  thunder, 
This  mind  1  ever  was,  and  am  in, 
It  is  no  antidote  to  famine. 
And  poets  live  on  slender  i'are, 
Who,  like  cameleons,  f*xd  on  air. 
And  starve,  to  gain  an  empty  breath. 
Which  only  serves  them  after  death. 

Gi-ant  1  succeed,  like  Horace  rise, 
And  strike  my  head  against  the  skies; 
Common  experience  daily  shows. 
That  poets  have  a  world  of  fors ; 
And  we  shall  find  in  every  town 
Gossips  enough  to  cry  thtm  down; 
Who  meet  in  pious  conversation 
T*  anatomize  a  reputation, 
With  flippant  toncue,  and  empty  head, 
Who  talk  of  things  they  never  read. 

Their  idle  censures  1  despise : 
Their  nicp^ard  praises  won't  suffice. 
Tenipt  me  no  more  then  to  the  crime 
Of  dabh'.ing  in  the  font  of  rhyme. 
My  Muse  has  answer'd  all  her  end. 
If  her  productions  please  a  friend. 
The  world  is  burthen'd  with  a  store. 
Why  need  I  add  one  scribbler  more? 


TO      •    •    •    • 

ABOUT  TO  PVBU8H  A  irOLUME  OF  MISCEUJINIES. 
WRITTEN  IN  THE  YE4R  1755. 


Since  noiw,  all  scrpples  cast  away. 
Your  works  are  rising  into  day, 
Forgive,  though  I  presume  to  send 
This  honest  counsel  of  a  friend. 


Let  not  yomr  vcrte,  as  vcric  now  goef» 
Be  a  stran'/.e  kind  of  measur*d  prose; 
Nor  let  your  prose,  which  sure  is  wone. 
Want  nought  but  measure  to  be  verse.. 
Write  from  your  own  imagination. 
Nor  curb  your  Muse  by  imitation: 
For  copies  show,  howe'er  exprest, 
A  barren  fenius  at  the  best. 
— But  imitati(»n's  all  the  mode- 
Yet  where  one  hits,  ten  miss  the  road. 

The  mimic  bard  with  pleasure  sees 
Mat.  Prior's  unaffected  ease: 
Assumes  bis  style,  affects  a  story, 
Set«5  every  circumstance  before  ye. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  name,  the  dwelling. 
And  mars  a  curious  tale  in  telling : 
Observes  how  easy  Prior  flows, 
Then  runs  his  numbers  down  to  prose 

Others  have  sought  the  filthy  stews 
To  find  a  dirty  slip-shod  Muse. 
Their  groping  genius,  while  it  rakes 
The  bogs,  the  common-sew'rs,  and  jakes. 
Ordure  and  filth  in  rhyme  exposes. 
Disgustful  to  our  eyes  and  noses; 
With  many  a  dash — that  roust  offend  us. 
And  much        *        •        •         •         • 

•         *         *         Hiatus  non  deflendus. 
O  Swift!  how  would'  t  thou  blush  to  see, 
Such  are  the  bards  who  copy  thee? 

This,  Milton  fur  his  plan  will  choose: 
Wherein  resembling  Milton's  Muse? 
Milton,  like  thunder,  rolls  alon^ 
In  all  the  majesty  of  song; 
While  his  low  niim  cs  meanly  creep. 
Nor  quite  awake,  nor  quite  asleep; 
Of,  if  their  thundei*  chance  to  roll, 
'Tis  thunder  of  the  mustajd  bowl. 
The  stiff  expression,  phras'^s  strange. 
The  epithet's  preposterous  change, 

Forc'd  numbers,  rough  and  nnpolite. 
Such  as  the  judging  ear  affright, 
Stop  in  mid  ver>e.     Ye  mimics  vile! 

Is't  thu**  ye  copy  Mi 'ton's  style? 

His  faults  relieiously  you  trace. 

But  borrow  nut  a  sinirle  grace. 

How  few,  (s;iy,  whence  can  it  proceed?) 
Who  copy  Miiton,  e'er  succeed! 

But  all  their  labours  arc  in  vain: 

And  wherefore  so?— The  reason's  plain. 
Take  it  for  granted,  'tis  by  those 

Milton's  the  model  mostly  chose, 

Who  can't  write  verse,  and  won't  write  pros©* 
Otl'.ers,  who  aim  at  fency,  choose 

To  woo  the  gentle  Spenser's  Muse. 

This  poi;t  fixes  for  his  theme 

An  allegory,  or  a  dream ; 

Fiction  and  truth  together  joins 

Through  a  long  waste  of  flimsy  lines: 

Fondly  believes  his  fancy  trlows. 

And  image  upon  image  grows ; 

Thinks  his  strong  Muse  takes  wond'rous  flights, 

Whene'er  she  sings  of  peerless  wights,    . 

Of  dens,  of  palfreys,  spells  and  knights, 

'Till  allegorj',  Spenser's  veil 

T'  instruct  and  please  in  moral  tale. 

With  him's  no  veil  the  truth  to  shroud. 

But  one  impenetrable  cloud. 
Others,  more  dariug,  fix  their  hope 

On  rivaling  the  fiirae  of  Pope. 
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Satire's  the  word  against  th6  timcf— 

These  catch  the  cadence  of  his  rhymes, 

And  borne  from  earth  by  Po|)e*s  strong  wings, 

Their  Muse  aspires,  and  boWy  flings 

Her  dirt  up  in  the  fore  of  kings. 

In  these  the  spleen  of  Pope  we  find; 

But  where  the  greatness  of  his  mind  ? 

His  numbers  are  their  who'e  pretence, 

Mere  strangers  to  his  manly  sense. 

Some  few,  the  fav'ritcs  of  the  Muse, 
Whom  with  her  kindest  eye  she  views; 
Round  whom  Apollo^s  brightest  rays 
Shine  forth  with  undiminished  blaze; 
Some  few,  my  friend,  have  sweetly  trod 
In  imitation's  dang'rous  road. 
Lung  as  tobacco^s  mild  perfiime 
Shall  scent  each  happy  curate's  room. 
Oft  as  in  elbow-chair  he  smokes. 
And  quaffs  his  ale,  and  cracks  his  jokes, 
So  long,  O  Brown  S  shall  last  thy  praise, 
Crown'd  with  tobacco-leaf  for  bays; 
And  whosoe'er  thy  verse  shall  see. 
Shall  fill  another  pipe  to  thee. 


TO  GEORGE  COLMAN,  ES^ 

AVAUTUUL  EFI8TLE.  WRITTEM  JANUARY  1,1761, 
FROM  TIS8INGTON  IN  DERBY8HIRB. 

Frirndship  with  most  is  dead  and  cool, 

A  dull,  inactive,  stagnant  pool; 

Yours  like  the  lively  current  flows. 

And  shares  the  pleasure  it  bestows. 

If  there  is  auzht,  whose  lenient  pow'r 

Can  soothe  affliftion*8  painful  hour. 

Sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  care. 

And  snatch  the  wretched  from  despair, 

Superior  to  the  sense  of  woes. 

From  friendship's  sourre  the  balsam  flows. 

Bich  then  am  1,  possest  of  thine. 

Who  know  that  happy  balsam  mine. 

In  youth,  from  Nature's  genuine  heat, 
The  souls  congenial  spring  to  meet. 
And  emulation's  infant  strife, 
Cements  the  man  in  future  life. 
Oft  too  the  mind  well-ploasM  surveys 
Its  progress  from  its  childish  days; 
Sees  how  the  current  upwards  ran. 
And  reads  the  child  o'er  in  the  man. 
For  men,  in  Reason's  sober  eyes, 
Are  childrm,  but  of  larger  size, 
Have  still  their  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
And  hobby-horse  of  riper  years. 

Whether  a  blessing,  or  a  curse, 
My  rattle  is  the  love  of  verse. 
Some  fancied  parts,  and  emulation, 
Which  still  aspires  to  reputation. 
Bade  infant  Fancy  plume  her  flight. 
And  held  tlie  laurel  fuU  to  sight 
For  Vanity,  the  poet's  sin, 
Had  ta'en  possession  all  within :  ' 

And  he  who«e  brain  is  verse-possest. 
Is  in  himself  as  highly  blf  st. 
As  he,  whose  lines  and  circles  vie 
With  Heav»n'»  direction  of  the  sky. 

«  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown,  esq.,  author  of  a  piece 
called  the  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  a  most  excellent  imi- 
iatioB  of  cix  different  authors. 


Howe'er  the  river  rolls  its  tides. 
The  cork  upon  the  surface  rides. 
And  on  Ink's  ocean,  lightly  buoy*d, 
The  cork  of  Vanity  is  Uoyd, 
Let  me  too  u^e  the  common  claim 
And  souse  at  once  u{>on  my  name, 
Wliich  some  have  done  with  urcatcr  stress. 
Who  know  me,  and  who  love  me  less. 

Poets  arc  veiy  harmless  things. 
Unless  you  tease  one  till  it  stings;    • 
And  when  aflfronts  are  plainly  meant. 
We're  bound  in  honour  to  resent: 
And  what  tribunal  will  deny 
An  ii^jur'd  p«!rson  to  reply  ? 

In  these  familinr  emanations. 
Which  are  but  writing  conversations. 
Where  Thought  appears  in  dishabille, 
And  Fancy  does  just  what  she  will. 
The  sourest  critic  would  excuse 
The  vagrant  sallies  of  the  Muse: 
Which  lady,  fi)r  Apollo's  blessing. 
Has  still  attended  our  caressing. 
As  many  children  round  her  sees 
As  maggots  in  a  Cheshire  cheese, 
Which  1  maintain  at  vast  expense. 
Of  pen  and  paper,  time  and  sense  : 
And  surely  'twas  no  small  miscarriage 
When  first  1  enter'd  into  marriai;e. 
The  poet's  title,  which  I  bear, 
With  soxM  strange  castles  in  the  air, 
Was  all  my  portion  with  the  fair. 

However  narrowly  I  look,  • 

In  Phoebus's  valorem  book, 
1  cannot  from  inquiry  find 
Poets  had  much  to  leave  bi^hind. 
They  had  a  copyhold  estate 
In  lands  which  they  themselves  create, 
A  foolish  title  to  a  fountain, 
A  rij^ht  (»f  common  in  a  mountain. 
And  yet  tliey  liv'd  amongst  the  great, 
More  than  their  brethren  do  of  late; 
I  nvitt  d  out  at  feasts  to  dine, 
Eat  as  tliey  pleas'd,  and  dmnk  their  wlnc; 
Nor  is'it  any  where  s'^t  down 
They  tipt  the  servants  hnlf-a-crown. 
But  pass'd  amid  the  waiting  throng 
And  pay'd  the  porter  with  a  song; 
As  once,  a  wag,  in  modem  days. 
When  all  an*  in  these  biibina:  ways, 
His  shilliuTS  to  dispense  unable, 
Sci-ap'd  half  the  fruit  from  oft*  the  table, 
And  walking  gravely  through  the  crowd, 
Which  stood  obsetjuidusly,  and  bow'd, 
7*o  keep  the  fashion  up  of  tipping, 
Dropt  in  each  hand  a  golden  pippin. 

But  there's  a  difference  indeed 
'Twixt  ancient  bards  and  modern  breed. 
Though  poet  knowti,  in  Roman  days, 
Feariess  he  walk'd  the  public  ways. 
Nor  ever  knew  that  s^acrcd  name 
Contemptuous  smile,  or  painful  shame: 
While  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise, 
The  folks  would  stop  to  gape  and  gaze, 
And  half  untold  the  story  leave, 
Pulling  their  neighbour  by  the  sleeve, 
Wliileth'  index  of  the  fingt»r  shows, 
— There — yondcr's  Horace—there  be  goes, 

Tliis  finger,  I  allow  it  tnie. 
Points  at  us  modem  poets  too; 
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But  His  by  way  of  trit  and  joke, 
To  laugh,  or  a»  the  phrase  is,  smoke. 

Yet  there  arc  those,  who're  fond  of  wit. 
Although  they  never  U8*d  it  yet. 
Who  wits  and  witlings  entertain; 
Of  taste,  virtu,  aud  judgment  vain, 
And  dinner,  grace,  and  grace-cup  done, 
Expect  a  wontProus  deal  of  fun : 
"  Ye8 — he  at  bottom— don't  you  know  him  ? 
That's  he  that  wrote  the  last  new  poem. 
His  humour's  exquisitely  high, 
You'll  bear  him  open  by  and  by." 

The  man  in  print  and  conversation 
Have  often  very  small  relation; 
And  he,  whose  humour  hits  the  town, 
When  copied  fairly,  and  set  down, 
In  public  company  may  pass, 
For  little  better  than  an  ass. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  on  his  side. 
Springs  it  from  modesty,  or  pride. 
Those  qualities  asham'd  to  own, 
For  which  he's  happy  to  be  known ; 
Or  that  his  nature's  strange  aud  shy, 
And  diffident,  he  knows  not  why ; 
Or  firom  a  prudent  kind  of  fear,   . 
As  knowing  that  the  world's  severe. 
He  would  not  suffer  to  escape 
Familiar  wit  in  easy  «hape: 
Lest  gaping  fools,*  and  vile  repeaters, 
Shouid  catch  her  up,  and  spoil  her  feati^es. 
And,  for  the  child's  unlucky  maim, 
The  faultless  parent  come  to  shame. 

Well,  but  mcthinks  I  hear  you  sav, 
>' Write  then,  my  friend!"— Write  what?—"  a 

play. 
The  theatres  are  open  yet. 
The  market  for  all  sterling  wit; 
Try  the  s^ono:  efforts  of  your  pen. 
And  draw  the  characters  of  men ; 
Or  bid  the  bursting  tear  to  (low. 
Obedient  to  the  fabled  woe ; 
With  Tragedy's  severest  art. 
Anatomise  the  human  heart, 
And,  that  you  may  be  understood. 
Bid  Nature  speak,  as  Nature  shou'd.'' 

That  talent,  George,  though  yet  untried. 
Perhaps  my  genius  has  denied; 
While  you,  my  friend,  are  sure  to  please 
With  all  the  pow'rs  of  comic  ease. 

Authors,  like  maid*;  at  fifteen  years. 
Are  full  of  wishes,  full  of  fears. 
One  might  by  pleasant  thoughts  be  led, 
To  lose  a  tdflin?  maiden-head; 
But 't  is  a  terrible  vexation 
To  give  up  Mrith  it  rt  putation. 
And  he,  wW  has  with  plays  to  do. 
Has  got  the  devil  to  go  through. 
Critics  have  reason  for  their  rules, 
I  dread  the  censure  of  your  fools. 
For  tell  me,  and  consult  your  pride, 
(Set  Garrick  for  a  while  aside) 
How  could  you,  George,  with  patience  bear. 
The  critic  prosing  in  tbeplay'r? 

Some  of  that  calling  have  1  known, 
Who  held  no  judgment  like  their  own; 
And  yet  their  reasons  fairly  scan. 
And  separate  the  wheat  and  bran; 
You'd  be  amaz'd  imleed  to  6nd, 
Wliat  little  wheat  is  left  bcbiaO. 


For,  after  all  their  mighty  rout. 
Of  chattring  round  and  round  about; 
'Tis  but  a  kind  of  clock-work  talking. 
Like  crossing  on  the  stage,  and  walking. 

The  fi>rm  of  this  tribunal  past. 
The  p'ay  receiv'd,  the  parts  all  cast, 
F.ach  actor  has  his  own  objections. 
Each  character,  new  imperfections: 
The  man's  is  drawn  too  coarse  and  rough. 
The  lady's  has  not  smut  enough. 
It  wants  a  touch  of  Gibber's  ease, 
A  higher  kind  of  talk  to  please; 
Such  as  your  titled  folks  would  choose. 
And  lords  and  ladyships  might  use. 
Which  style,  who  ver  would  succeed  in, 
Must  have  small  w.t,  and  much  good  breeding. 
If  this  is  dialogue— ma  foi, 
Sweet  sir,  say  I,  pardonnez  moi ! 

As  long  as  life  and  business  last. 
The  actors  have  their  several  cast, 
A  walk  where  each  his  talent  shows, 
Sueens,  nurses,  tyrants,  lovers,  beaux; 
Suppose  you've  fbund  a  girl  of  merit. 
Would  show  your  part  in  all  its  spirit. 
Take  the  whole  meaning  in  the  scope, 
Some  little  lively  thing,  like  Pope', 
You  rob  some  others  of  a  feather, 
They've  worn  for  thirty  years  together. 

But  grant  the  cast  is  as  you  like, 
To  act>rs  which  you  think  will  strike. 
To  morrow  then---(but  as  jrou  know 
I've  ne'er  a  comedy  to  show. 
Let  me  a  while  in  conversation. 
Make  free  with  yours  for  application) 
The  arrow's  flight  can't  be  prevented — 
To  morrow  then,  will  be  presented 
The  Jealous  Wife!    To  morrow?     Right. 
How  do  you  sle-p,  my  friend,  tonight? 
Have  you  no  pit-pat  hopes  and  f^ears. 
Roast-beef,  and  catcalls  in  your  ears? 
Mabb's  wheels  across  your  temples  creep. 
You  toss  and  tumble  in  your  sleep, 
Aud  cry  aloud,  with  rage  and  spleen, 
"That  fellow  murders  all  my  scene." 

To  morrow  comes.    I  know  your  metit. 
And  see  the  piece's  fire  and  spirit; 
Yet  fi-iendship's  zeal  is  ever  hearty. 
And  dreads  the  efforts  of  a  party. 

The  coach  below,  the  clock  gone  five. 
Now  to  the  theatre  we  drive: 
Peeping  the  curtain's  eyelet  through, 
Behold  the  house  in  dreadfiil  view ! 
Observe  how  close  the  critics  sit, 
And  not  one  bonnet  in  the  pit. 
With  horrour  hear  the  galleries  ring, 
•*  Nosy!  Black  Joke!  God  save  the  King!'» 
Sticks  clatter,  catcalls  scream, "  £ncore  •» 
Cocks  crow,  pit  hisses,  galleries  roar: 
F/en  "  Cha'  some  oranges,"  is  found 
This  night  to  have  a  dreadfiil  sound: 
'Till,  decent  sables  on  his'  back, 
(Your  prologuisers  all  wear  black) 
The  prologue  comes;  and,  if  its  mine. 
Its  very  good,  and  very  fine: 
If  not,  1  Uke  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
And  wonder  where  you  got  such  stuff. 

That  done,  a-gape  the  critics  sit. 
Expectant  of  the  comic  wit 

■  Miss  Pope,  still  an  actressofgenainemerit  C. 
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The  fiddlers  play  agmin  pell-inell: 

— But  bist !— the  prompter  rings  his  bell. 

— *•  Down  there!  hats  off!'*— thecnrtain  draws! 

What  follows  ia— the  jost  applause. 


Tf9V  ODESK 

♦flKANTA  ITNETOIIIK.  EX 
AE  TO  HAN,  EPMHNEaN 


XATIZEL 


Findar,  Olymp.  IL 


ODE  I. 


Davchtbr  of  Chaos  and  old  Night, 

Cimmerian  Muse,  all  hail ! 
That  wrapt  in  never-twinkling  gloom  canst  write, 
And  shiMlowest  meaning  with  thy  dusky  veil ! 

What  poet  sings,  and  strikes  the  strings  ? 

It  was  the  mighty  Theban  spoke, 
*       He  from  the  ever-living  lyre 
With  magic  hand  elicitit  fire. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  modem  rhimers  bray  ? 

It  was  cool  M        n,  or  warm  G^y, 
Involved  in  tenfold  smoke. 

The  shaUow  fop  in  antic  vest, 

Tir'd  of  the  beaten  road, 
Proud  to  be  singly  drest, 
Changes,  with  every  changing  moon,  the  mode. 
Say,  shall  not  then  the  Heav>n-bom  Muses  too 

Variety  pursue? 
Shall  not  applauding  critics  hail  the  vogue  ? 
Whether  the  Muse  the  style  of  Cambria's  sons, 
Or  the  rude  gabble  of  the  Huns, 
Or  the  broiuier  dialect 
Of  Caledonia  she  affect. 
Or  take,  Hibemia,  thy  still  ranker  brogue? 

On  this  terrestrial  ball 
The  tyrant,  Fa!*hion,  governs  all. 
She,  fickle  goddess,  whom,  in  days  of  yore. 
The  Ideot  Moria,  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
Unto  an  antic  fool,  bight  Andrew,  bore: 

Long  she  paid  him  with  disdain, 
And  long  his  pangs  in  silence  he  conceal*d: 
At  length,  in  happy  hour,  his  love-sick  pain 
On  thy  blest  calen^ls,  April,  he  reveal'd. 
From  their  embraces,  sprung, 

Ever  changing,  ever  ranging, 
Fashion,  goddess  ever  young. 

Perch'd  on  the  dubious  height^  she  loves  to  ride. 
Upon  a  weather-cock,  astride. 
Each  blast  that  blows,  around  she  goes. 
While  nodding  o'er  her  crest. 

Emblem  of  her  magic  pow'r. 
The  light  camt-lion  stands  coufe^t. 
Changing  ifn  hues  a  thousand  times  an  hour. 
And  in  a  vest  is  she  array'd, 
Of  many  a  dancing  moon-beam  made, 
Nor  zondess  is  her  waist: 
But  fair  and  beautiful,  I  ween. 
As  the  cestus-cinctur'd  queen,    « 
Is  with  the  rainbow's  shadowy  girdle  brac'd. 

*  1  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  two  follow- 
ing odes,  though  I  cannot,  with  strict  propriety, 
print  them  as  my  own  composition.  The  truth  is, 
they  were  written  in  concert  with  a  friend,  to 
whose  labours  I  am  always  happy  to  add  my  own : 
1  mean  the  author  of  the  Jealous  Wife. 


She  bids  pursue  the  fav>rite  road 

Of  lofly  cloud-capt  Ode 
Meantime  each  bard,  with  eager  speedy 
Vaults  on  the  Pegasoan  steed : 
Yet  not  that  Pegasus  of  yore. 
Which  th'  illustrious  Pioidar  bore. 
But  one  of  nobler  breed ; 
High  blood  and  youth  his  lusty  veins  inspire: 

From  Tottipdntimoy  he  came. 
Who  knows  not,  Tottipontimoy,  thy  name? 
The  bloody  shoulder'd  Arab  was  his  sire: 
His  Whitenose^  he  on  fism'd  Donpastria*s  plains 

Resign'd  his  fatal  breath: 
In  vain  for  life  the  struggling  courser  strains. 
Ah!  who  can  run  the  race  with  Death? 
The  tyrant's  speed,  or  man  or  steed. 

Strives  all  in  vain  to  fly. 
He  If  ads  the  chase,  he  wins  the  race. 
We  stumble,  fall,  and  die. 

Third  from  Whitenose  springs 
Pegasus  with  eagle  wings : 
Light  o'er  the  plain,  as  dancing  cork. 
With  many  a  bound  he  beats  the  ground, 
While  all  the  Turf  with  acclamation  rings : 
He  won  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  York: 
He  too  Newmarket  won : 
There  Granta's  son 
Seiz'd  on  the  steed ; 
And  thence  him  led,  (so  Fate  decreed) 
To  where  old  Cam,  renown'd  in  poet's  song. 
With  his  dark  and  inky  waves. 
Either  bank  in  silence  laves, 
Winding  slow  his  sluggish  streams  along. 

What  stripling  neat;  of  visage  sweet. 

In  trimmest  guise  array'd. 
First  the  neighing  steed  assay'd? 
His  hand  a  taper  switch  adorns,  his  heel 
Sparkles  refulgent  with  clastic  steel : 
The  whiles  he  wins  his  whiffiing  way, 
Prancing,  ambling,  round  and  round. 
By  hill,  and  dale,  and  mead,  and  greensward  gayi 

Till  sated  with  the  pleasing  ride. 
From  the  lofty  steed  dismounting. 
He  lies  along,  enwrapt  in  conscious  pride. 
By  gurgling  rill,  or  crystal  fountain. 

Lo!  next,  a  bard,  secure  of  praise. 
His  self-complacent  countenance  distplays. 
His  broad  mustacbios,  ting'd  with  golden  dye. 
Flame,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air: 
Proud  his  demeanor,  and  his  eagle  eye,  [glaro. 
O'er-hung  with  lavish  lid,  yet  shone  with  glorious 
The  grizzle  grace 
Of  bushy  peruke  shadow'd  o'er  his  face. 
In  large  wide  boots,  whose  ponderous  weight 
Would  sink  each  wight  of  modern  date. 
He  rides,  xvell-pleas'd:  so  large  a  pair 
Not  Oaragantua's  self  might  wear: 
Not  he,  of  nature  fierce  and  cruel. 
Who,  if  we  trust  to  ancient  bailad, 
Devour'd  three  pilgrims  in  a  sallad ; 
Nor  he  of  fame  germane,  bight  Pantagrud. 

*  The  author  is  either  mistaken  in  this  place,  or 
has  else  indulged  himself  in  a  very  unwarrantable 
poetical  licence.  Whitenose  was  not  the  siro,, 
but  a  son  of  the^odolphia  Arabian.  See  m j 
Calendar.        Heber. 
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Accoutred  thus,  th»  adventurous  youth 
Seeks  not  the  le%-el  lawn,  or  velvet  mead. 
Fast  by  whose  side  clear  streams  incandring 
But  ur^es  on  amain  the  '6cry  steed  [creep ; 
Up  Snowdon's  shaggy  side,  or  Cambrian  rock  oii- 
Where  the  venerable  herd  [couth: 

Of  goats,  with  long  and  sapient  beaid,    . 
And  wanton  kidlings  their  blithe  revels  keep. 
Now  up  the  mountain  see  him  strain! 

Now  down  the  vale  he's  (ost, 
Now  flashes  on  the  sight  again, 
Now  in  the  palpable  obscure  quite  lost. 

Man^s  feeble  race  eternal  dangers  wait. 
With  high  or  low,  all,  all  is  woe, 

Disease,  mischance,  pale  fear,  and  dubious  fate. 
But,  o'er  every  peril  bounding. 

Ambition  views  not  all  the  ills  surrouuding. 
And,  tiptoe  on  the  mountains  steep. 
Reflects  not  on  the  yatining  deep. 

See,  see,  he  soars !  With  mighty  wings  outspread. 
And  long  resounding  mane. 
The  courser  quits  the  plain. 
Aloft  in  air,  see,  see  him  bear 

The  bard,  who  shrouds 
His  lyric  glory  in  the  clouds. 
Too  fond  to  strike  the  stars  with  lofty  head! 
He  topples  headlong  from  the  giddy  height, 
Di«p  in  the  Cambrian  gulph  immerg'd  in  endless 
night 

O  steed  divine!  what  daring  spirit 
Rides  thee  now?  though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  self-opinion, 
Which  elate  the  misrhty  pair. 
Each  of  Taste  the  fev'rite  minion, 
Prancina:  through  the  desert  air; 
By  help  mechanic  of  equestrian  block, 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  with  classic  housings  grac'd. 
And,  all  unheedful  of  the  critic  mock, 
Drive  bis  light  courser  o'er  the  bounds  of  Taste. 


ODE  II. 
TO  OBUVION. 

Parbht  of  Ease  ■ !  Oblivion  old. 
Who  lov'stthy  dwelling-place  to  hold. 
Where  sceptred  Pluto  keeps  his  dreary  sway. 
Whose  sullen  pride  the  shivering  ghosts  obey ! 
Thou,  who  delightest  still  to  dwell 
By  some  hoar  and  moss-grown  cell. 
At  whose  dank  foot  Cocytus  joys  to  roll, 
Or  Styx*  black  streams,  which  even  Jove  control! 
Or  if  it  suit  thy  better  will 
To  choose  the  tinkling  weeping  rill. 
Hard  by  whose  side  the  seeded  poppy  red 
Heaves  high  in  air  his  sweetly  curling  head. 
While,  creeping  in  meanders  slow, 
Lethe's  drowsy  waters  flow. 
And  hollow  blasts,  which  ne\-er  cease  to  sigb. 
Hum  to  each  care-struck  mind  their  lulla-lulla-by ! 
A  prey  no  longer  let  me  be 


Who  waves  her  banners  trim,  and  proudly  flies 
To  spread  abroad  her  bribble-brabble  lies. 

With  thee,  Oblivion,  let  me  go. 

For  Memory's  a  friend  to  woe; 
With  thee,  Forgetful ness,  fair  silent  queen. 
The  solemn  stole  of  Grief  is  never  seen. 

All,  all  is  thine.    Thy  pow'Hul  sway 

The  throug'd  poetic  hosts  obey ; 
Though  in  the  van  of  Mem'ry  proud  fappear. 
At  thy  command  they  darken  in  the  rear. 

What  though  the  modern  tragic  strain 

For  nine  whole  days  protract  thy  reign. 
Yet  through  the  Nine,  like  whelps  of  currish  kind. 
Scarcely  it  lires,  weak,  impotent,  and  blind. 

Sacred  to  thee  the  crambo  rhyme. 

The  motley  forms  of  pantomime: 
For  thee  from  eunuch's  throat  stiU  loves  to  flow 
The  soothing  sadness  of  his  warbled  woe: 

Each  day  to  thee  falls  pamphlet  clean: 
Each  month  a  new-born  magazine: 
Hear  then,  O  goddess,  hear  thy  vot'ry's  pray'r  ! 
And,  if  thou  deign'st  to  take  one  moment's  care. 

Attend  thy  bard !  who  duly  pays 

The  tribute  of  his  votive  lays ; 
Whose  Muse  still  oflfers  at  thy  sacred  shrine; — 
Thy  bard,  who  calls  thee  his,  and  makes  bixn 

O,  sweet  Forgetfulness,  supreme  [thine. 

Rule  supine  o'er  ev'ry  theme. 
O'er  each  sad  subject,  o'er  each  soothing  strain. 
Of  mine,  O  goddess,  «tretch  thine  awful  reign  ! 

Nor  let  Mem'ry  steal  one  note. 

Which  this  rude  hand  to  thee  hath  wn>te! 
So  shalt  thou  save  me  from  the  poet's  shame. 
Though  on  the  letter'd  rubric  Dodsley  post  my 
name. 

O  come!  with  opiate  poppies  crown'd. 
Shedding  slumbers  soft  around !        [sack  !— 
O  come!  fat  goddess,  drunk  with  laureats* 
See,  where  she  sits  on  the  benumb'd  torpedo's 
Me,  in  thy  doll  Elysium  lapt,  O  bless  [,t>ack ! 
With  thy  calm  forgetfulness! 
And  gently  lull  my  senses  all  the  while 
With  placid  poems  in  the  sinking  style! 
Whether  the  Herring-poet  sing. 
Great  laureat  of  the  fishes'  king. 
Or  Lycophron  prophetic  rave  his  fill. 
Wrapt  in  the  darker  strains  of  Johnny  — ; 

Or,  if  he  sin??,  whose  verse  afibrds 
A  bevy  of  the  choicest  words. 
Who  meets  his  lady  Muse  by  moss-erown  cell, 
Adom'd  with  epithet  and  tinkling  bell: 
These,  goddess,  let  me  still  forget. 
With  all  the  dearth  of  modern  wit! 
So  may'st  thou  gently  o'er  my  youthfal  breast 
Spread,  with  thy  welcome  hand,  Oblivion's  fiiendlv 
.   vest  ' 
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Ah!  luckless  imp  it  he,  whose  worth  elate, 
Forces  him  pay  this  heavy  tax  for  being  great. 

There  stood  an  ancient  mount,  yclopt  Parnass, 
(The  fair  domain  of  sacred  Poesy) 
Which,  with  fresh  odours  ever-blooming,  was 
Bisprinkled  with  the  dew  of  Castaly ;      [glides. 
Which  now  in  soothing  murmurs  whisp'ring 
Wat*ring  with  genial  waves  the  fragrant  soil, 
Now  rolls  adown  the  mountain's  stecpy  sides, 
Teaching  the  vales  full  beauteously  to  smile, 
Dame  Nature's  handy-work,  notform'd  by  laboring 
toil 

The  Muses  feir,  these  peaceful  shades  among, 
With  skilful  fingers  sweep  the  trembling  stiings  j 
The  air  in  silence  listens  to  the  song, 
And  Time  forgets  to  ply  his  lazy  wings; 
Pale-visag'd  Care,  with  foul  unhallow'd  feet. 
Attempts  the  summit  of  the  hill  t6  gain, 
Ne  can  the  hag  arrive  the  blissful  neat; 
Her  unavailing  strength  is  spent  in  vain, 
Content  sits  on  the  top,  and  mocks  her  empty  pain. 

Oil  Phoebus  self  left  his  divine  abode. 
And  here  enshrouded  in  a  shady  bow*r. 
Regardless  of  his  state,  lay*d  by  the  god, 
And  own'd  sweet  Music's  more  allunog  pow'r. 
On  either  side  was  plac'd  a  peerless  wight. 
Whose  merit  long  had  fiird  the  trump  of  Fame; 
This,  Fancy's  darling  child,  was  Spenser  hight. 
Who  pip*d  full  pleasing  on  the  banks  of  Tame; 
That  no  less  iam'd  than  he,  and  Milton  was  his 
name. 

In  these  cool  bow'rs  they  live  supinely  calm; 
Now  harmless  talk,  now  emulously  sing; 
Wliile  Virtue,  pouring  round  her  sacred  balm. 
Makes  happiness  eternal  as  the  spring. 
Alternately  they  sung;  now  Spenser  »gan. 
Of  jousts  and  tournaments,   and   champions 

strong; 
Now  Milton  sung  of  disobedient  man. 
And  Eden  lost:  the  bards  around  them  throng, 
Brawn  by  the  wond'rous  magic  of  their  princes* 

song. 

Not  ftrfirom  these,  Dan  Chaucer,  ancient  wight, 
A  lofty  seat  on  Mount  Parnassus  held, 
Who  long  had  been  the  Muses*  chief  delight; 
His  reverend  locks  were  silver'd  oVr  with  eld; 
Grave  was  his  visage,  and  his  habit  plain; 
And  while  he  sung,  fiaiir  Nature  he  displayed. 
In  verse  allicit  uncouth,  and  simple  strain; 
Ne  mote  he  well  be  seen,  so  thick  the  sliade. 
Which  elms  and  aged  oaks  had  all  around  him 
made. 

Next  Shakspeare  sat,  irregularly  groat. 
And  in  his  hand  a  magic  rod  did  hold. 
Which  visionary  beings  did  create. 
And  turn  the  foulest  dross  to  purest  gold: 
Whatever  spirits  rove  inearth  or  air. 
Or  bad  or  ^)od,  obey  his  dread  command; 
To  his  behests  these  willingly  repair, 
Those  aw'd  by  terrours  of  bis  magic  wknd. 
The  which  not  all  their  pow'rs  united  might  with- 
stand. 

Betide  the  bard  there  stood  a  beauteous  maid, 
Whose  glittering  appearance  dimm'd  the  eyeii; 
Her  thin-wrought  vesture  various  tints  display'd. 
Fancy  her  mune,  yiprong  of  race  divine; 
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Fer  mantle  wimpled  >  low,  her  silken  hair, 
Which  loose  aduwn  her  weU-turn*d  shoulders 

.  8tray*d, 
"  She  made  a  net  to  catch  the  wanton  Air,** 
Whose  love-sick  breezes  all  around  her  play*d 
And  8eem*d  in  whispers  soft  to  court  the  heav'nly 
maid. 

And  ever  and  anon  she  wav'd  in  air 
A  sceptre,  fraught  with  all-creative  pow'r: 
She  wav'd  it  round:  eftsoons  there  did  appear 
Spirits  and  witches,  forms  unknown  before: 
Again  she  lifts  her  wonder-working  wand; 
Eftsoons  upon  the  flow'ry  plain  were  seen' 
Tlie  gay  inhabitants  of  fairieland. 
And  blithe  attendants  upon  Mab  their  queen 
In  mystic  circles  danc*d  along  th'  enchauted  green. 

On  th*  other  side  stood  Nature,  goddess  fiiir; 
A  matron  seem*d  she,  and  of  manners  staid; 
Beauteous  her  form,  majestic  was  her  air. 
In  loose  attire  of  purest  white  array 'd: 
A  potent  rod  she  bore,  whose  pow'r  was  such, 
(As  from  herdariing's  works  may  well  be  shown) 
That  often  with  its  sou'-enchanting  touch. 
She  rais'dor  joy,  or  caus'd  the  deep-felt  groan. 
And  each  man's  passions  made  subservient  to  h«r 
own. 

But  lo !  thick  fo^^  from  out  the  earth  arise, 
And  murky  mists  the  buxom  air  invade. 
Which  with  contagion  dire  infect  the  skies. 
And  all  around  their  baiefiil  influence  shed; 
Th*  infected  sky,  which  whilom  was  so  fiwr. 
With  thick  Cimmerian  darkness  is  o'erspread ; 
The  Sun,  which  whiiom  shone  without  compare, 
Muffles  in  pitchy  veil  his  i-adiaut  head. 
And  fore  the  time  sore-grieving  seeks  his  wat'ry 
bed. 

Envy,  the  daughter  of  fell  Acheron, 

(The  flood  of  deadly  hate  nwi  gloomy  night) 

Had  left  precipitate  her  Stygian  throne. 

And  through  the  friglitcd  heavens  wing'd  het 

flight : 
With  careftil  eye  each  realm  she  did  explore, 
Ne  mote  she  ought  of  happiness  observe; 
For  happiness,  alas!  was  now  no  more, 
Sith  ov'ry  «iie  from  virtue's  paths  did  swerve. 
And  trample  oa  religion  bai>e  designs  to  serve. 

At  length,  on  blest  Parnassus  seated  high, 
Their  temple  circled  with  a  laurel  crown, 
Sptnser  and  Milton  met  her  scowling  eye. 
And  tum'd  her  horrid  grin  into  a  frown. 
Full  fest  unto  her  sister  did  she  post. 
There  to  unload  the  venom  of  her  breast. 
To  t^fll  bow  all  her  happiness  was  crost, 
Sith  others  were  of  happiness  possest : 
Did  never  gloomy  Hell  send  forth  like  ugly  pest 

Within  the  covert  of  a  gloomy  wood, 
Where  fiin'ralcypresssUr-proofbranchesspread, 
Overgrown  with  tanglin?  briers  a  cavern  stood; 
Fit  pUce  for  melancholy  dreary-head*. 

*  Wimpled.  A  word  used  by  Spenser  for  hung 
dow n.  The  line  enclosed  withi n  commaa  is  one  of 
Fairfax's  in  his  translation  of  Tasso. 

» Dreary-head.    Qloominess. 
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Here  a  deformed  monster  joy'd  to  won. 
Which  on  fell  rancour  ever  was  ybent. 
All  from  the  rising  to  the  settiDg  sun, 
Her  heart  pursued  spite  with  black  intent, 
Ke  could  her  iron  mind  at  human  woes  relent 

In  flowing  sable  stole  she  was  yclad, 
Which  with  her  countenance  did  well  accord; 
Forth  from  her  mouth,  like  one  through  grief 
*      gone  mad, 

A  frothy  sea  of  nauseous  foam  was  pour'd; 
A  ghastly  grin  and  eyes  asquint,  display 
The  rancour  which  her  h«;llish  thoughts  contain, 
And  bow,  when  man  is  blest,  she  pines  away. 
Burning  to  turn  his  happiness  to  pain; 
Malice  the  monster's  name,  a  foe  to  Ood  and  man. 

Along  the  floor  black  loathsome  toads  still 

crawl, 
Their  gullets  swell'd  with  poison's  mortal  bane. 
Which  ever  and  anon  they  spit  at  all 
Whom  hapless  foitune  leads  too  near  her  den; 
Around  her  waist,  in  place  of  silken  zone, 

-    A  life-devouring  viper  rear'd  his  head. 

Who  no  distinction  made 'twixt  friend  and  foen, 
But  death  on  ev'ry  side  fierce  brandished, 

Fly,  reckless  mortals,  fly,  in  vain  is  hardy-head^. 

Impatient  Envy,  through  th'  etherial  waste, 
With  inward  venom  fraught,  and  deadly  spite, 
Unto  this  cavern  steer'd  her  panting  haste. 
Enshrouded  in  a  darksome  veil  of  night. 
Her  inmost  heart  burnt  with  impetuous  ire, 
And  fell  destruction  sparkled  in  her  look, 
Her  ferret  eyes  flash'd  with  revengeful  fire. 
Awhile  contending  passions  utterance  choke. 
At  length  the  fiend  in  furious  tone  her  silence 
broke. 

**  Sister,  arise!  sec  how  our  pow'r  decays, 
Ko  more  our  empire  thou  and  1  can  boast, 
Sith  mortal  man  now  gains  immortal  praise, 
Sith  man  is  blest,  and  thou  and  I  are  lost: 
See  in  what  state  Parnassus*  bill  appears; 
See  Phoebus*  self  two  happy  bards  atween; 
See  how  the  god  their  song  attentive  hears; 
This  Spenser  bight,  that  Milton,  well  1  ween! 
Who  can  behold  unmov'd  sike  heart^tormenting 
scene? 

**  Sister,  arise!  nc  let  our  courage  droop, 
Pterfbrce  we  will  compel  these  mortals  own. 
That  mortal  force  unto  our  force  shall  stoop  ; 
Envy  and  Malice  then  shall  reign  alone: 
Thou  best  has  known  to  file  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
And  to  deceive  mankind  with  specious  bait: 


And  DOW,  more  hideous  rendered  to  the  sight, 
By  reason  of  her  raging  cruelty. 
She  burnt  to  go,  equipt  in  dreadful  plight, 
And  find  fit  engine  for  her  forgery. 
Her  eyes  inflam'd  did  cast  their  rays  askance. 
While  hellish  imps  prepare  the  monster's  car, 
In  which  she  might  cut  through  the  wide  ex- 
panse. 
And  find  out  nations  that  extended  far. 
When  all  was  pitchy  dark,  ne  twinkled  one  bright 
'  star. 

Black  was  her  chariot,  drawn  by  dragons  dire, 
And  each  fell  serpent  had  a  double  tongue. 
Which  ever  and  anon  spit  flaming  fire. 
The  regions  of  the  tainted  air  amoiyc; 
A  lofty  seat  the  sister-monsters  bore. 
In  deadly  machinations  close  combined. 
Dull  Folly  drove  with  terrible  uproar. 
And  cruel  Discord  followed  fast  behind; 
God  help  the  man  'gainst  whom  such  caitiff  feet 
arc  join'd. 

Aloft  in  air  the  rattling  chariot  flies. 
While  thunder  harshly  grates  upon  its  wheels; 
Black  pointed  spires  of  smoke  around  them  rise. 
The  airdepress'd  unusual  burthen  feels; 
Detested  sight !  in  terrible  array, 
They  spur  their  fiery  dragons  on  amain, 
Ne  mote  their  anger  suffer  cold  delay. 
Until  the  wish'd-for  region  they  obtain. 
And  land  their  dingy  car  on  Caledonian  plain. 

Here,  eldest  son  of  Malice,  long  had  dwelt 
A  wretch  of  all  the  joys  of  life  forlorn; 
His  fame  on  double  falsities  was  built: 
(  Ah !  worthless  son,  of  worthless  parent  bom !) 
Under  the  shew  of  semblance  fair,  he  veiPd 
The  black  intentions  of  his  hellish  breat»t; 
And  by  these  guileful  means  he  more  prevailed 
I'ban  had  he  open  enmity  profest; 
The  wolf  more  safely  wounds  when  in   sheep's 
clothing  drest. 

Him  then  themselves  atween  they  joyful  place, 
(Sure  sign  of  woe  v/ben  such  are  pleased,  alas\) 
Then  measure  back  the  air  with  swifter  pace. 
Until  they  reach  the  foot  of  Mount  Pamass. 
Hither  in  etil  hour  the  monsters  came. 
And  with  their  new  companion  did  alight. 
Who  long  had  lost  all  sense  of  virtuous  shame, 
Beholdmg  worth  with  poisonous  despischt^ 
On  his  success  depends  their  impious  delight. 
* 

Long  burnt  he  sore  the  summit  to  obtain. 
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Pofth  issued  fiom  tlMir  d'mu^  dark  abodM 
The  birds  atteodaDt  upon  hideout  night, 
Shiiek-owisaDd  nveos,  whose  fellcroakingbodet 
Approaching  death  to  miserable  wight : 
Did  never  mind  of  man  behold  sike  dreadftil  sight  ? 

Apollo  wails  his  darling  done  to  die 
By  foul  attempt  of  Envy's  fatal  bane; 
The  Muses  sprinkle  him  with  dem  of  Castaly, 
And  CiX>wn  his  death  with  many  a  living  strain; 
Hoary  Parnassus  beats  his  aged  breast, 
Aged,  3rei  ne'er  before  did  sorrow  know; 
The  flowers  drooping  their  despair  attest, 
Th'  aggrieved  rivers  querulously  flow; 
All  nature  sudden  groanM  with  sympathetic  woe. 

But,  lo !  the  sky  a  gayer  livery  wears, 
The  melting  clouds  begin  to  fsule  apace. 
And  now  the  cloak  of  darkness  disappears, 
(May  darkness  ever  thus  to  light  give  place!) 
Erstgriev'd  Apollo  jocund  looks  resumes, 
The  Nine  renew  their  whilom  cheerftil  song. 
No  grief  Parnassus*  aged  breast  consumes, 
For  from  the  teeming  earth  new  flowers  sprong. 
The  plenteous  rivers  flowM  full  peacefully  along. 

The  stricken  bard  fresh  vital  heat  renews. 
Whose  Mood,  erst  stagnant,  rushes  through  his 

veins; 
life  through  each  p  >re  her  spirit  doth  infuse, 
And  Fame  by  Malice  unextinguish'd  reigns: 
And  see,  a  form  breaks  forth,  all  heavenly  bright. 
Upheld  by  one  of  mortal  progeny, 
A  feimale  form,  yclad  in  snowy-white, 
Ne  half  so  fair  at  distance  seen  as  nigh ; 
Bonglas  and  Truth  appear.  Envy  and  Lauder  die. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  JEALOUS  WIFE. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK. 

The  Jealous  Wife !  a  comedy  !  poor  man ! 
A  charming  subject !  but  a  wretched  plan. 
His  skittish  wit,  o'erleaping  the  due  bound. 
Commits  flat  trespass  upon  tragic  ground. 
Suarrels,  apbraidings,  jealousies,  and  spleen. 
Grow  too  familiar  in  the  comic  scene. 
Tinge  but  the  language  with  heroic  chime, 
Tis  passion,  pathos,  character,  sublime! 
What  round  big  words  had  swelPd  the  pompous 
A  king  the  husband,  and  the  wife  a  queen !  [scene. 
Then  might  Distraction  rend  her  graceful  hair, 
Sec  sightless  forms,  and  scream,  and  gape,  and  sUre. 
Drawcanair  Death  had  rag*d  without  control. 
Here  the  drawn  dagger,  there  the  poiponM  bowL 
What  eyes  had  stream'd  at  all  the  whining  woe ! 
W^bat  hands  had  thundered  at  each  Hah,  and  Oh! 
But  peace!  the  gentle  prologue  custom  sends, 
Like  drum  and  seijeant,  to  beat  up  for  friends. 
At  vice  and  folly,  each  a  lawful  game. 
Our  author  flies,  but  with  no  partial  aim. 
He  read  the  manuers,  open  as  they  lie 
In  Natore*s  volume  to  the  general  eye. 
Books  too  be  read,  nor  blosh'd  to  use  their  store- 
He  does  but  what  his  betters  did  before. 
Sbakspeai«  has  done  it,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
Caoght  truth  of  character  from  Homer's  page. 

If  in  his  scenes  an  honest  skill  is  shown. 
And  borrowing  little,  much  appears  bis  own; 
If  what  a  master's  happy  pencil  drew 
He  brings  mort  forward,  in  dramatic  view; 

VOL.  XT. 


To  yoar  decision  he  subtoifts  his  cause. 
Secure  of  candour,  anxious  for  applause. 

But  if  all  rude,  his  artless  scenes  deface 
The  simple  beauties  which  he  meant  to  gprace; 
If,  an  invader  upon  others*  land, 
He  spoil  and  plunder  with  a  robberV  hand. 
Do  justice  on  him!— as  on  fools  before. 
And  give  to  blockheads  past  one  blockhead  more. 


PROLOGUE, 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  AT  DRURT* 
LANE  THEATRE,  ON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  BIRTH j 
DAY,  1761. 

Genius,  neglected,  mourns  his  wither*d  bays; 
But  8t>ars  to  Heav*n  from  virtue's  generous  praise. 
When  kings  themselves  the  proper  judges  sit 
O'er  the  bbst  realms  of  science,  arts,  and  wit, 
Esch  eager  breast  beats  high  for  glorious  fame, 
Aud  euiu'ation  glows  with  active  flame. 
Thus,  with  Augustus  rose  imperial  Rome, 
For  arms  renownM  abroad,  for  arts  at  home. 
Thus,  when  Eliza  fiird  Britannia's  throne. 
What  arts,  wliat  learning  was  not  then  our  own? 
Then  stnetv*d  genius  strong  and  nervous  rose. 
In  Spenser^s  numbers,  and  in  Raleigh's  prose; 
On  Bacon's  lips  then  every  science  hung,  [tongue. 
And  Nature  spoke  from  her  own  Shakspeare's 
Her  patriot  smiles  fell,  like  refreshing  dews. 
To  wake  to  life  each  pleasing  useftil  Muse, 
While  every  virtue  which  the  queen  profess'd, 
Beam'd  on  her  subjects,  but  to  make  them  blelt. 
O  glorious  times  !---0  theme  of  praise  divine ! 
—Be  happy,  Britain,  then — such  times  are  thine. 
Behold  e'en  now  strong  science  imps  her  wing. 
And  arts  revive  beneath  a  patriot  king. 
The  Muses  too  burst  forth  with  double  light. 
To  shed  tlieir  lustre  in  a  monarch's  sight. 
His  cheering  smiles  alike  to  all  extendU- 
Perbaps  this  spot  may  boast  a  royal  friend. 
And  when  a  prince,  with  ear ly  judgment  grac'd. 
Himself  shall  marshal  out  the  way  to  taste, 
Caught  with  the  flame  perhaps  e*en  here  may  rise 
Some  powerful  genius  of  uncommon  size. 
And,  plcas'd  with  Nature,  Nature's  depth  explore. 
And  be  what  our  great  Shakspcare  was  before. 


PROLOGUE  TO  HECUBA. 

SPOKEN    BT   MR.  GARRICR,     176J. 

A  Grecian  bard,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Plann'd  this  sad  fable  of  illustrious  woe; 
Waken'd  each  soft  emotion  of  the  breast, 
And  cali'd  forth  tears,  that  would  not  be  supprest. 

Yet,  O  ye  mighty  sirs,  of  judgment  chaste. 
Who,  lacking  genius,  have  a  deal  of  taste, 
Can  you  forgive  our  modem  ancient  piece. 
Which  brings  no  chorus,  tho*   it  comes  from 

Greece? 
Kind  social  chorus,  which  all  humours  meets. 
And  sings  and  dances  up  and  down  the  streets. 

Oh !  might  true  taste,  in  these  unclassic  days. 

Revive  the  Grecian  fashions  with  their  plays ! 
Then,  rais'd  on  stilts,  our  players  would  stalk  and 

And,  at  three  steps,  stride  o'er  a  modem  stagey 
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Bach  gesture  then  would  boast  unusual  charms, 

From  lengthened  legs.^uflF'd  body,  spraWlIng  anns ! 

Your  critic  eye  would  then  no  pigmies  see, 

But  buskins  make  a  giant  e'en  of  me. 

No  features  then  the  poet's  mind  would  trace, 

But  one  black  vizor  blot  out  all  the  feoe. 

O !  glorious  times,  when  actors  thus  could  strike, 

Expressive,  inexpressive,  all  alike ! 

Less  change  of  face  than  in  our  Punch  they  saw, 

For  Punch  can  roll  bis  eyes,  and  wag  his  jaw; 

With  one  set  glare  they  mouthed  the  rumbling  verse; 

Our  Gog  and  Magog  look  not  half  so  fierce! 

Yet,  though  deprived  of  instruments  like  these. 
Nature,  perhaps,  may  find  a  way  to  please; 
Which,  -wheresoever  she  glows  with  genuine  flame, 
In  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  England,  is  the  same. 

Of  raillery  then,  ye  modern  wits,  beware. 
Nor  damn  the  Grecian  poet  for  the  player. 
Theirs  was  the  skill,  with  honest  help  of  art, 
To  win,  by  jnst  degree,  the  yielding  heart. 
What  if  our  Shakspeare  claims  the  magic  throne, 
And  in  one  instant  makes  us  all  his  own; 
They  differ  only  in  one  point  of  view. 
For  Shakspearc's  nature,  was  their  nature  too. 


ODE 

SPOK£N  ON  A  PUBLIC  OCCASION  AT  WESTMINSTER- 
SCHOOL. 

Nor  at  Apollo's  vaunted  shrine. 

Nor  to  the  fabled  Sisters  Nine, 
Off*!rs  the  youth  his  ineffectual  vow. 
Far  be  their  rites ! — Such  worship  fits  not  now; 

When  at  Eliza's  sacred  name 

Each  breast  receives  the  present  flame: 
While  eager  genius  plumes  her  infiint  wings. 
And  with  bold    impulse    strikes   th'  accordant 
.  Reflecting  on  the  crowded  line  [strings, 

Of  mitred  sages,  bards  divine. 
Of  patriots,  active  in  their  country's  cause. 
Who  plan  her  couucils,  or  direct  her  laws. 

Oh  Memory  !  how  thou  lov'st  to  stray. 

Delighted,  o'er  the  flow'ry  way 
Of  childhood's  greener  years!  when  simple  youth 
Pour'd  the  pure  dictates  of  ingenuous  truth  f 

'Tis  then  the  souls  congenial  meet, 

Inspired  with  friendship^  genuine  heat. 
Ere  interest,  frantic  zeal,  or  jealous  art. 
Have  taught  the  language  foreign  to  the  heart 

'Twas  here,  in  many  an  early  strain 

Dryden  first  try'd  bis  classic  vein, 
Spurr'd  his  strong  genius  to  the  distant  goal. 
In  wild  effusions  of  his  manly  soul; 

When  Busby's  skill,  and  judgment  sage, 

Repress'd  the  poet's  frantic  rage, 
Cropt  his  luxuriance  bold,  and  blended  taught 
The  flow  of  numbers  with  the  strength  of  thoi^ht 

Nor,  Cowley,  be  thy  Muse  forgot!  which  strays 

In  wit's  ambiguous  flowery  maze, 
With  many  a  pointed  turn  and  studied  art: 

Though  affectation  blot  thy  rhyme. 

Thy  mind  was  lofty  and  sublime. 
And  manly  honour  dignified  thy  heart: 
Though  fond  of  wit,  yet  firm  to  virtue's  plan, 
Tht  poet's  tiiffes  ne'er  diQgnc^d  the  man. 


Well  might  thy  monJt  sweet  engage 

Th'  attentkm  of  the  mitred  sage, 
Smit  with  the  plain  simplicity  of  troths 

For  not  ambition's  giddy  strile. 

The  gilded  toys^  of  publio  life. 
Which  snare  the  gay  unstable  youth. 

Could  lure  thee  from  the  sober  charoM, 

Which  lapt  thee  in  Retirement's  arms, 
Whence  thou,  untainted  with  the  pride  of  state, 
Could'st  smile  with  pity  on  the  bustling  great. 

Such  were  Eliza's  sons.    Her  fosthring  caie 
Here  bade  free  genius  tune  his  grateful  song^ 
Which  else  had  wasted  in  the  desert  air. 
Or  droop'd  unnotic'd  'mid  the  vulg^  throng* 

^Xe'er  may  her  youth  degenerate  shame 

The  glories  of  Eliza's  name! 

But  with  the  poet's  phrensy  bold. 

Such  as  inspir'd  her  bards  of  old, 
Pluck  the  green  laurel  from  the  band  of  Fame! 


THE   TEARS  AND   TRIUMPH   OF    PAR- 

NASSUS: 

AN  ODE.     SET   TO   MVSIC,    AND    PERFORMED  AT 
DRURY-fJUfE,  1760. 

The  scene  dhtooert  Apollo  «nrf  the  Nine  Moses  is 
ikeir  proper  habkt. 

APOLLO. 

Fate  gave  the  word ;  the  deed  is  done; 

Augustus  is  no  more; 
His  great  career  of  fame  is  run. 

And  all  the  loss  deplore. 

\The  Muses  tear  qf  their  Immlt, 
calliope. 
Well,  sisters  of  the  sacred  spring. 
Well  may  you  rend  your  golden  hair; 
Well  may  you  now  your  dirges  sing. 
And  pierce  with  cries  the  troubled  air, 

CHORUS. 

Fate  gave  the  word,  ficc 

CLIO. 

Founded  in  justice  was  his  sway ; 
Ambition  never  mark'd  his  way. 

CALUOPE. 

Unless  the  best  ambition  that  can  fire 
A  monarch's  breast  and  all  bis  soul  inspire. 
The  gen'rous  purpose  of  the  noble  mind. 
The  best  ambition— to  serve  human  kind, 

APOLLO. 

Yes,  virgins,  yes;  that  wish  sublime 
Rank'd  him  with  those  of  earliest  time. 

Who  for  a  people's  welfare  strove; 
Whose  spirits  breathe  etherial  air. 
And  for  their  meed  of  earthly  care. 

Prink  nectar  with  Olympian  JoTCk 

CALLIOPE. 

Oh  Truth !  fair  daughter  of  the  sky. 
And  Mercy  !•— that  with  asking  eye 

Near  the  Omnipotent  do'st  stand; 
And,  when  mankind  provoke  his  rage, 
Do'st  clasp  his  knees,  his  wrath  assuagi^ 

And  win  the  thModer  fiKxn  bis  hai^i 
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cua 

Oh?  white^rob'd  Faith !  odestial  l_«. 
rvrin-born  with  Justice !  by  whote  aid 

He  liT*d  the  guardian  of  the  lawi; 
Dear  Liberty!  round  AJbipn's  isle 
That  bid'st  eternal  sumbine  imile, 

Who  now  will  guard  your  aacred  cause } 
CAORUS. 

Dear  Liberty,  &c. 

CALLIOPE. 

Where  were  ye,  Muses,  when  the  fetal  sheers 
The  Fury  misM,  to  dose  his  rev»rend  years? 
But  ah!    Tain  wish!  —  you  could  not  stop  the 

blow! 
No  oawn  wam*d  ye  of  th»  impending  woe. 

APOLLO. 
See!  where  Britannia  ttaadt 
With  elpee  infolded  hands, 

On  yonder  sea-beat  shore! 
Behold  her  languid  air! 
Lo!  her  dishereird  hair! 

l^jestie  now  no  more ! 
Still  on  the  sullen  wave  her  eye  is  bent. 
The  trident  of  the  main  thrown  idle  by; 
Old  Thames,  his  sea-green  mantle  rent, 
Inrerts  his  urn,  and  heaves  a  doleful  sigh. 
Hark!  to  the  winds  and  waves 
Frantic  with  grief  she  raves, 

And,  "  Cruel  srods!"  she  cries; 
Each  chalky  cliff  around, 
Each  tock  retoms  the  sound. 
And  «  Cruel  gods!»  replies. 

CALLIOPE. 

See!  the  procession  sad  and  slow, 
Walks  in  a  solemn  pomp  of  woe 
Throdgh  awful  arches,  gloomy  aisles, 
And  rows  of  monumental  piles. 
Where  lie  the  venerable  just. 
Where  heroes  moulder  into  dust 

Now  «}uiet)y  inurn'd  he  lies. 
Pale!  pale!  inanimate  and  cold! 

Where  round  him  baleful  vapours  rise, 
'Midst  bones  of  legislators  old ! 

cuo. 

Of  him  who  sought  th*  ambitious  Gaul 

O^  thick-embattled  plains, 
Who  l^lt,  who  liv'd,  and  reign'd  for  all. 

This  only  now  remains. 

APOLLO. 

Bringy  in  handfuls,  lilies  bring; 
Bring  me  all  the  flow'ry  spring. 
Scatter  roses  on  his  bier; 
Ever  honour^  ever  dear ! 

CHORUS. 

Seatterioses,  6cc. 

MERCURY  detcendt. 
No  more,  harmoniohs  progeny  of  Joye^ 

No  more  let  fun'ral  accents  rise; 
The  great,  the  good  Augustus  reigna  above, 

Translated  to  his  kindred  skies. 


BOTH* 

Will  by  the  hero  now  be  doi 

CHORUS. 

His  great  career  of  fiune  is  nm^ 
And  all  the  loss  deplore. 

Enter  mars. 
Lo !  Mars,  firom  his  beloved  land» 
Where  Freedom  long  hath  fix'd  her  standi 
Bids  ye  coliect  y^ur  flowing  hair. 
And  again  the  laurel  wear : 

For  see!  Britannia  rears  her  drooping  head; 

Again  resumes  her  trident  of  the  main; 

Thames  takes  his  um,  and  seeks  his  wat'ry  bed. 

While  gay  Content  sits  smiling  on  the  plain* 
Hark!  a  glad  voice. 
Proclaims  the  people^s  choice. 


No 
No 


cuo. 

for  miy  historic  pag»«« 

CALUOPB. 

for  fliy  great  epic  rag^^ 


CHORUS,  xoUhm  the  i 
He  is  our  liege,  our  rightful  lord  I 
Of  heart  and  tongue  with  one  accord 

We  aU  will  sing 

Long  live  the  king! 
He  is  our  liege! — he! — he  alone! 
With  British  heart  he  mounts  the  throng: 
Around  him  throngs  a  loyal  band; 
He  will  protect  his  native  land ! 
He  is  our  liege,  kc 

ITheMumrmtmipkiomMrUmMU, 

GALUOPE.    > 

The  Muses  now  their  heads  shall  raise; 

The  arts  to  life  shall  spring; 
Virgins,  we'll  trim  our  withered  bays. 

And  wake  each  vocal  string; 
Nqw  shall  the  sculptor's  happy  skill 

Touch  the  rude  stone  to  life; 
The  painter  shall  his  canvas  ffll, 

Pleas*d  with  his  mimic  strife. 


Sweet  Mercy!  Faith!  celestial  Truth! 
Now  by  your  aid  the  royal  youth 

Shall  live  the  guardian  of  the  laws; 
Dear  Liberty !  round  Albion's  isle 
That  bid'st  eternal  sunshine  smile, 

He  now  will  guard  your  sacred  csose, 

APOLLO. 

Blest  prince !  whose  subjects  in  each  adverse  hour 

For  freedom  still  have  stood! 
Blest  isle !  whose  prince  but  deems  the  sov'reig|i 

The  pow'r  of  doing  good  I  [pow'r, 


Now  open  all  your  Helicon;  explore 
Of  harmony  the  loftiest  store; 
Let  the  drum  beat  alarms, 
Such  as  rouse  us  to  arms; 
The  trumpet's  shrill  clangor  shall  pierde  through 
the  sky! 
Swell  the  rapture,  swell  it  high; 
And  in  notes  sublime  and  clear 
Pour  the  strong  melody  that  Heaven  may  hear. 

AP0U4K 

Nothing  mort#l  will  I  sound ; 
Lo!  the  flame,  the  flame  divine! 
Hij^  I  mount,  1  quit  the  ground. 
Holy  fury!  lamthuie. 
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With  rage  possest 

Big  swells  my  breast! 
In  visions  rapt,  before  my  sight  appears 
A  brighter  order  of  increasing  years. 

HARB. 

I  see  the  Rhine  devolve  his  flood 
J)eep.crimson'd  with  the  Gallic  blood! 

I  hear,  I  hear  the  distant  roar 

Of  ruin  on  yon  hostile  shore ! 

1  see,  young  prince,  to  thee  I  see 

The  savage  Indian  bend  the  knee  I 

Lo!  Africfrom  her  sable  kings 

Her  richest  stores  in  tribute  brings! 
And  farthest  Ind,  beneath  the  rising  day 
Lays  down  her  arms,  and  venerates  thy  sway. 

CALUOPE. 

I  see  Bellona  banished  far! 
I  see  him  close  the  gates  of  War. 
While  purple  Rage  within 
With  ghastly  ire  shall  grin, 
And  rolling  his  terridc  eyes. 
Where  round  him  heaps  of  arms  arise. 
Bound  with  a  hundred  brazen  chains, 
|q  vain  shall  foam,  and  thirst  for  sanguine  plains. 

CLIO. 

Sweet  Peace  returns; 
O'er  Albion^s  sons 

She  waves  her  dove-like  wings ; 
On  ev*ry  plain 
The  shepherd  train 

Their  artless  loves  shall  sing. 
Pale  Discon)  shall  fly 
From  the  light  of  the  sky. 
To  black  Cocytus  hurPd; 
There,  there  shall  feel 
Ixion*s  wheel, 
The  Furies  with  their  serpents  curPd; 
With  the  unceasing  toil  shall  groan 
Of  the  unconquerable  stone, 
And  leave  in  harmony  the  British  world. 

APOLLO^ 
Proceed  great  days;  lead  on  th*  auspicious  years; 
8uch  years  (—for  lo!  the  scene  of. fate  appears!) 
Such  years,  the  Destinies  have  said,  shall  roll : 
Jove  nods  consent,  and  thunder  shakes  the  pole. 


ARCADIA.    A  DRAMATIC  PASTORALE 

Scene  I.    A  view  of  the  country. 

Shepherds  and  Shepberdesset. 

CHORUS. 

Shipherim,  buxom,  blithe  and  free, 
Kow's  the  time  for  jollity. 

8TLVIA. 
AIR. 


Ev»ry  gift  of  time  employ; 
Make  the  most  of  profier*d  joy, 
Pleasure  hates  the  scanty  rules 
Portioned  out  by  dreaming  fools. 

CHORUS. 

Shepherds,  buxom,  blithe  and  free, 
Now»8  the  time  for  jollity. 

[A  dance  of  ih^kenUy  Hie* 

S\LVIA. 
RECITATIVE. 

Rejoice,  ye  happy  swains,  rejoice; 
It  is  the  heart  that  prompts  the  voice. 
Be  sorrow  banish'd  for  away; 
Thyrsis  shall  make  it  holiday. 
Who  at  his  name  can  joy  suppress  ? 
Arcadian-bom  to  rule  and  bless. 
OAMOW. 

And  hark !  from  rock  to  rock  the  sound 
Of  winding  horn,  and  deep-mouth'd  hound. 
Breaking  with  rapture  on  the  ear. 
Proclaims  the  blithesome  Phcebe  near: 
See  where  she  hastes  with  eager  pace. 
To  speak  the  joys  that  paint  her  face. 

Scene  II.    Open*  to  a  prospect  qfrodis. 

HunUtneny  htmiresses,  S^e,  coming  down  from  than. 
phcebe. 

Hither  I  speed  with  honest  glee. 
Such  as  befits  the  mind  that's  free; 
Your  cheerful  troop,  blithe  youth  to  join. 
And  mix  my  social  joys  with  thine. 
Now  may  each  nymph,  and  frolic  swain. 
O'er  mountain  steep,  or  level  plain. 
Court  buxom  Health,  while  jocund  horn 
Bids  Echo  wake  the  sluggard  Mom. 

AIR. 

When  the  Morning  peeps  forth,  and  the  ZepliTr's 

cool  gale,  fj^. 

Games  fragrance  and  health  over  moontaiD  and 

Up,  ye  nymphs,  and  ye  swains,  and  together  we'll 

rove. 
Up  hill,  down  the  vaUey,  by  thicket  or  grove- 
Then  follow  with  me,  where  the  welkin  resomtds 
With  the  notes  of  the  horas,  and  the  cry  of  the 
hounds. 

Letthe  wretched  be  slaves  toambition  and  wealth- 
All  the  blessing  we  ask  is  the  blessing  of  .health.  * 
So  shall  innocence  self  give  a  warrant  to  joys 
No  envy  disturbs,  no  dependance  destroys : 
Then  follow  with  me,  where  the  welkin  resounds 
With  the  notes  of  the  hom,  and  the  cry  of  th« 
hounds. 

O'er  hill,  dale,  and  woodland,  with  raptui^  we 

roam; 

Yet  returning,  still  find  the  dear  pleasures  at  home- 

Where  the  cheerful  good  humour  gi\'es  honesty 

,..^^'  Fface: 
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ARCADU. 


fTLru. 

Though  the  white  loclci  of  8ilTer»a  age. 
And  long  experience  haiJ  thee  sagej     ^' 
ni  suits  It  m  this  joy,  to  wear 
Abrow  8o  over-hung  with  care. 
■Better  with  us  thy  voice  to  raise, 
And  joio  a  whole  Arcadia's  pmise. 

DAALCTA9. 

With  you  I  joy  that  Thyreis  reigna 
The  guardian  o'er  his  native  plains : 
But  praise  is  scanty  to  reveal 
The  speaking  blessings  all  must  feel. 

DAMON. 

True,  all  must  feel— but  thankless  too? 
Nor  give  to  virtue,  virtue's  due? 
My  grateful  heart  shall  ever  show 
The  debt  I  need  not  blush  to  owe. 

AIR. 

Tliat  J  go  where  I  list,  that  I  sing  what  1  please, 
That  my  labour's  the  price  of  contentment  and 

ease, 
Tliat  no  care  from  abroad  my  retirement  annoys, 
TJat  at  home  1  can  taste  the  true  family  joys. 
That  my  kids  wanton  safely  o'er  meadows  and 

rocks, 
That  my  sheep  graze  secure  from  the  robber  or 

These  are  blessings  I  share  with  the  rest  of  the 

swams. 
For  it's  Thyrsis  who  gave  them,  'and  Thyrsis 
mamtains.  ^ 

DAlUfiTAS. 
RECITATIVE. 

Perish  my  voice,  if  e'er  I  blame 
Thy  duty  to  our  guardian's  name ! 
His  active  talents  1  revere, 
But  eye  them  with  a  jealous  fear. 
Intent  to  form  our  bliss  alone, 
The  generous  youth  forgets  his  own; 
Nor  e'er  his  busy  mind  employs 
To  find  a  partner  of  his  joys. 
So  rai;.^hl  his  happy  offspring  own 
Thetyirtue  which  their  sire  hath  shown. 

AIR. 

With  joy  the  parent  loves  to  trace 
Resemblance  in  his  children's  fete: 
And  as  be  forms  their  docile  youth 
To  walk  the  steady  paths  of  truth. 
Observes  them  shooting  into  men. 
And  lives  in  them  life  o'er  again. 
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While  active  sons,  with  eager  flame. 
Catch  virtue  at  their  father's  name; 
When  fall  of  glory,  full  of  age. 
The  parent  quits  this  busy  stage. 
What  in  the  sons  we  most  admire. 
Calls  to  new  life  the  honoured  sire. 

8TLVIA. 

REdTATIVB. 

O  prudent  sage,  forgive  the  zeal 
Of  thoughUess  youth.   With  thee  I  feel, 
The  glories  now  Arcadia  shares 
May  but  embitter  future  cares. 

Oh  mighty  Pan!  attend  Arcadia's  voice, 
Inspire,  direct,  and  aanctify  his  c]K)ice. 


AIR. 

So  may  all  thy  sylvan  train. 

Dryad,  nymph,  and  nistic  faun, 
To  the  pipe  and  merry  strain. 

Trip  i  t  o'er  the  russet  lawn ! 
May  no  thorn  or  bearded  grass 
Hurt  their  footsteps  as  they  pass, 
Whilst  ill  gambols  round  and  round 
They  sport  it  o'er  the  shaven  ground ! 

Though  thy  Syrinx,  like  a  dream. 

Flying  at  the  face  of  day, 
Vaniih'd  in  the  limpid  stream. 
Bearing  all  thy  hopes  away. 
If  again  thy  heart  should  bum. 
In  caressing. 
Blest,  and  blessing, 
May'st  thou  find  a  wisb'd  return. 

CHORUS. 

O  mighty  Pan !  attend  Arcadia's  voice. 
Inspire,  direct,  and  sanctify  his  choice. 

lA  dance  qfhtnUmtH  and  kutttrmet. 
DAMiBTAS. 
RECITATIVE. 

Peace,  shepherds,  peace,  with  jocund  air, 
Which  speaks  a  heart  unknown  to  care. 
Young  Delia  hastes.    The  glad  surprise 
Of  rapture  flashing  from  her  eyea. 

Enter  Delia. 

PEI4A. 

AIR. 

Shepherds,  shepherds,  come  away; 

Sadness  were  a  sin  to  day. 

Let  the  pipe's  merry  notes  aid  the  skill  of  the 

voice; 
For  our  wishes  are  crowned,  and  our  hearts  shall 
rejoice. 
Rejoice,  and  be  glad  ; 
For  sure  be  is  mad 
Who,  where  mirth  and  good  humour,  and  har- 
mony's found. 
Never  catches  the  smile,  nor  lets  pleasure  go 
round. 
J^t  the  stupid  be  grave, 
'T  is  the  vice  of  the  slave; 
But  can  never  agree 
With  a  maiden  like  me. 
Who  is  bom  in  a  country  that's  happy  and  free 

DAMiSTAS. 
,    RECITATrVB. 

What  means  this  rapture,  Delia  ?  Show 
Th'  event  our  bosoms  bum  to  know* 

DELIA. 

Now  as  I  trod  yon  verdant  side. 
Where  Ladon  rolls  its  silver  tide. 
All  gayly  deck'd  in  gorgeous  sUte, 
Sail'd  a  proud  barge  of  richest  freight: 
Where  sat  a  nymph,  more  fresh  and  fair 
Than  blossoms  which  the  morning  air 
Steals  perfume  from ;  the  modest  grace 
Of  maiden  bhish  bespread  her  face. 
Hither  it  made,  and  on  this  strand 
Pour'd  its  rich  freight  for  sh^herds*  land. 
Ladon,  for  this,  smooth  flow  thy  tide! 
The  precio^  freight  was  Tbynis'  brid*. 
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RECITATIVE. 

Stop,  ihepberdi,  if  wight  I  hear. 
The  sounds  of  joy  pr'Krlaini  them  near: 
Let>B  meet  them,fncndH,  Pll  lead  the  way; 
Joy  makes  me  young  again  to  day. 


Scene  III. 
Aviewqfthetea,mlhavesselaiaiUslmiee, 

[Here  follows  a  pastoral pncntwn  to  the 
qfVaprns.] 

^PRIEST. 

RECITATIVE. 

Mighty  Pan !  with  tender  care, 
View  this  swain  and  Tirgin  &ir; 
May  they  ever  thus  impart 
Jusi^  return  of  heart  for  heart. 
May  the  pledges  of  their  bliss 
Climb  their  knees  to  share  the  kiss. 
May  their  steady  blooming  youth, 
WUIIe  they  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Virtues  catch  from  either  side, 
From  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

CAORUS. 

May  their  steady  blooming  yonth, 
While  they  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Virtues  catch  from  either  side, 
From  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  COLMAK 

WRIITEN  IN  THE  TEAR  1756. 

You  know,  dear  George,  Pn^  none  of  those 
That  condescend  to  write  in  prose; 
Inspir'd  with  pathos  and  sublime, 
1  always  soai^—in  doggrel  rhjrme. 
And  scarce  can  ask  you  how  you  do. 
Without  a  jingling  line  or  two. 
Besides,  I  always  took  delight  in 
What  bears  the  name  of  easy  writing: 
Perhaps  the  reason  makes  it  please 
Is,  that  1  find  it's  writ  with  ease. 
'  I  vent  a  notion  here  in  private^ 
Which  public  taste  can  ne'er  connive  at. 
Which  thinks  no  wit  or  judgment  greater 
Than  Addison  and  his  Spectator, 
Who  says  (it  is  no  matter  where. 
But  that  he  says  it,  I  can  swear) 
With  easy  verse  most  bards  are  smitten. 
Because  they  think  it's  easy  written; 
Whereas  the  easier  it  appears. 
The  greater  marks  of  care  it  wears; 
Of  which,  to  pve  an  explanation. 
Take  this  by  way  of  illustration :  y 

The  ftun'd  Mat.  Prior,  it  is  said. 
Oft  bit  his  nails,  and  scratcb'd  his  head. 
And  chang'd  a  thought  a  hundred  times. 
Because  he  did  not  like  the  rhymes. 
To  make  my  meaning  clear,  and  pleaie  ye, 
In  short,  he  laboured  to  write  <ny. 
And  yet  no  critic  e*er  defines 
Hif  poems  into  laboured  lines. 
I  have  a  simile  will  hit  bim ; 
His  verse,  like  clothes,  was  made  to  fit  him. 
Which  (as  no  taylor  e'er  denied) 
Tlie  better  fit,  the  more  they're  tried. 


Though  I  have  mentioned  Prior's  i 
Think  not  I  aim  at  Prior's  £uiie. 
'Tis  the  result  of  admiration 
To  spend  itself  in  imitation; 
If  imitatioD  may  be  said, 
Which  is  in  me  by  nature  bred, 
Aud  you  have  better  proofs  than  these. 
That  Tm  idolater  of  case. 

Who,  but  a  madman,  would  engage 
A  poet  in  the  present  age  ? 
Write  what  we  will,  our  works  bespeak  na 
Imitatores,  servum  pecus. 
Tale,  elegy,  or  lofty  ode. 
We  travel  in  the  beaten  road: 
The  proverb  still  sticks  closely  by  us, 
JNil  dictum,  quod  non  dictum  prius. 
The  only  comfort  that  I  know 
Is,  that  t  was  said  an  age  ago, 
Ere  Milton  soar'd  in  thought  sublime. 
Ere  Pope  refin'd  the  chink  of  rhyme. 
Ere  Colman  wrote  in  style  so  pure. 
Or  the  great  Two  the  Connoisseur; 
Ere  I  burlesqu'd  the  rural  cit. 
Proud  to  hedge  in  my  scraps  of  wit. 
And  happy  in  the  close  connection, 
T*  acquire  some  name  from  their  reflectioit; 
So  (the  similitude  is  trite) 
The  Moon  stiU  shines  with  borrow'd  light. 
And,  like  the  race  of  modem  beaux. 
Ticks  with  the  Sun  for  her  laCd  clothes 

Methinks  there  is  tio  better  time 
To  show  the  use  I  make  of  rhyme. 
Than  now,  when  I,  who  firom  beginning 
Was  always  fond  of  conplct^sinning. 
Presuming  on  good-nature's  score. 
Thus  lay  my  bantling  at  your  door. 

The  first  advantage  which  1  see. 
Is,  that  I  ramble  loose  and  free: 
The  bard  indeed  fiill  oft  complains, 
That  rhymes  are  fetters,  links,  and  chains 
And  when  he  wants  to  leap  the  fence. 
Still  keep  him  prisoner  to  the  sense. 
Howe'er  in  common-place  he  rage, 
Rhjrme's  like  your  fetters  on  the  stage. 
Which  when  the  player  once  hath  wore. 
It  makes  him  only  strut  the  more. 
While,  raving  in  pathetic  strains, 
He  shakes  his  legs  to  clank  his  chains. 

From  rhyme,  as  from  a  handsome  face. 
Nonsense  acquires  a  kind  of  grace; 
I  therefore  give  it  all  its  scope. 
That  sense  may  unperceiv'd  elope: 
So  ministers  of  basest  tricks 
(I  love  a  fling  at  politics) 
Amuse  the  nation,  court,  and  king. 
With  breaking  Fowke,  and  hanging  Byng; 
And  make  each  puny  rogue  a  prey. 
While  they,  the  greater,  slink  away. 
This  simile  perhaps  wotdd  strike. 
If  match'd  with  something  more  alike; 
Then  take  it  dress'd  a  second  time 
In  Prior's  ease,  and  my  sublime. 
Say,  did  you  never  chance  to  meet 
.A  mob  of  people  in  the  street, 
R^y  to  give  the  robb*d  relief. 
And  all  in  haste  to  catch  a  thief. 
While  the  sly  rogue,  who  fiksh'd  the  prey. 
Too  close  beset  to  run  away, 
"  Stop  thief!  stop  thief!"  exclaims  aload. 
And  80  escapes  among  the  crowd  ? 
So  ministers,  &c. 
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THE  PUFF. 


O  Eiiflaixl,  bow  I  mourn  thy  &te ! 
For  sore  thy  losses  now  are  great; 
Two  such,  what  Briton  can  endure, 
Minorca  and  the  Com^oisseor! 

To  day,  before  the  Sun  goes  down. 
Will  die  the  censor,  Mr.  Town! 
He  dies,  whoe'er  takes  pa$«s  to  con  b«n>» 
With  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
O  may  his  name  these  verses  save. 
Be  these  inscrib'd  upon  his  grave ! 

Know,  reader,  that  on  Thursday  died 
The  Connoisseur,  a  toicide ! 
Yet  think  not  that  his  soul  is  fled. 
Nor  rank  him  'mon^st  the  vulj?ar  dead. 
Howc'er  defunct  vou  set  him  down, 
He»i  <ynly  going  out  of  Town, 


T^E  PVFE 

A  DIALOGUE    BRWEEH  THE    BOOKSELLER   AND 

ACTTHOR. 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES'S  MAGAZINE, 

SfiPTBHBER,  1762. 

BOORSBLLER. 

MuiBDM,  sir !  that's  not  enough. 
New  works,  we  know,  require  a  puff; 
A  title  to  entrap  the  eyes, 
And  catch  the  reader  by  surprise: 
As  gaudy  signs,  which  hang  before 
The  tavern  or  the  alehouse  door. 
Hitch  every  passer's  observation. 
Magnetic  in  their  invitation. 
—That  aiakspeare  is  prodigious  fine  1 
Shall  we  step  in,  and  taste  the  wine? 
Men,  women,  houses,  horses,  books. 
All  tx>iTow  credit  from  their  looks, 
Externals  have  the  gift  of  striking. 
And  lure  the  iancy  into^liking. 
AUTHOR. 
Oh !  I  perceive  the  thing  yOu  mean- 
Call  it  St  Jabies's  Magazine. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Or  the  New  British—- 

AUTHOR. 

Oh !  no  more. 
One  name's  as  good  as  half  a  score. 
And  titles  oft  give  nothing  less 
Than  what  they  staringly  profess. 
Puffing,  1  grant,  is  all  the^mode; 
The  common  hackney  turnpike  road : 
Bat  custom  is  the  blockhead's  guide. 
And  such  low  arts  disgust  my  pride. 
Soccess  on  merit's  force  depends. 
Not  on  the  partial  voice  of  friends; 
Not  on  the  sttpu,  that  bully  sin ; 
But  that  which  pasMeih  shorn  mthm : 
Which  bids  the  warmth  of  friendship  glow^ 
And  wrings  conviction  from  a  foe.— 
Deserve  success,  and  proudly  claim, 
Not  steal  a  passage  into  fiunie. 

BOORBE&LER. 

Your  method,  sir,  will  never  doj 
You're  right  in  theory,  it's  tme. 
But  then,  experience  in  our  tmde 
Sa3rs,  there's  no  harm  in  some  pande. 
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Suppose  we  said,  by  Mr.  Uoyd  ? 

ACTflOR. 
The  very  thing  I  would  avoid; 
And  would  be  rather  pleas'd  to  own 
Myself  unknowing,  and  unknown: 
What  could  th*  unknowing  Muse  expect. 
But  information  or  neglect? 
Unknown — perhaps  her  reputation 
Escapes  the  tax  of  defamation, 
And  wrapt  in  darkness,  laughs  unhurt. 
While  critic  blockheads  throw  their  dirt: 
But  he  who  madly  prints  his  name. 
Invites  his  foe  to  take  sure  aim. 

BOOKSELLER. 

True — but  a  name  will  always  bring 
A  better  sanction  to  the  thing: 
And  all  your  scribbling  foes  arc  such. 
Their  censure  cannot  hurt  you  much; 
And,  take  the  matter  ne'er  so  ill, 
If  you  don't  print  it,  sir,  they  will. 


Well,  be  it  so— that  struggle's  (»'er— 
Nay, — this  shall  prove  one  spur  the  more. ' 
Pleas'd  if  success  attends,  if  not, 
I've  vtrii  my  name,  and  made  a  bhL 

SOOKSnXBR. 

But  a  good  print 

AITTHOR. 

The  print  ?  why  there 
1  trust  to  honest  Leach's*  care. 
What  is't  to  me?  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  find  the  stuff,  you  make  the  clothes: 
Add  paper,  print,  and  all  such  dress, 
Will  lose  no  credit  ft-om  his  press. 

BOOKIELLBR. 
You  quite  mistake  the  thing  1  mean, 
—I'll  fetch  you,  sir,  a  magazine ; 
You  see  that  picture  there — the  queen. 

AITTHOR. 

A  dedication  to  her  too ! 
What  will  not  folly  dare  to  do? 

0  days  of  art !  when  happy  skill 
Can  raise  a  likeness  whence  it  wifl ; 
When  portraits  ask  no  Reynolds'  aid. 
And  queens  and  king3  are  ready  made. 

No,  no,  my  friend,  by  helps  like  these, 

1  cannot  wish  my  work  should  please; 
No  pictures  taken  from  the  life. 
Where  all  proportions  are  at  strife; 
No  humming-bird,  no  painted  flower, 
No  beast  just  landed  in  the  Tower, 
No  wooden  notes,  no  colour'd  map. 
No  country-dance  shall  stop  a  gap; 

O  Philomath,  be  not  severe, 

If  not  one  problem  meets  you  here; 

Where  gossip  A,  and  neighbour  B, 

Pair,  like  good  friends  with  C  and  D; 

AndEF  O,  H  I  Kjoin; 

And  curve  and  incidental  lifie 

Fall  out,  fon  in,  and  cross  each  other. 

Just  like  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Ye  tiny  poets,  tiny  wits. 

Who  frisk  about  on  tiny  tits. 


*  Dryden  Leach,  a  printer  of  note  at 
time.        C. 
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Who  words  disjoin,  and  sweetly  sing, 
Take  One  third  part,  and  take  the  thing; 
Then  close  the  joints  again,  to  frame 
Some  lady's  or  some  city's  name, 
Enjoy  your  own,  your  proper  Phoebus; 
We  neither  make,  nor  print  a  rebus. 
No  crambo,  no  acrostic  fine. 
Great  letters  lacing  down  each  line; 
No  strange  conundrum,  no  invention 
Beyond  the  reach  of  comprehension. 
No  riddle,  which  whoe'er  unties, 
Claims  twelve  Museums  for  the  prize. 
Shall  strive  to  please  you,  at  th'  expense 
Of  simple  taste,  and  common  sense. 

BOOKSELLER. 

But  would  not  ornament  produce 
Some  real  grace  and  proper  use  ? 
A  firontispiece  would  have  its  weighty 
Neatly  engrav'd  on  copper-plate. 

AUTHOR. 

Plain  letter-press  shall  do  the  feat. 
What  need  of  foppery  to  be  neat  ? 
The  paste-board  Guard  delighU  me  more, 
That  stands  to  watch  a  bun-house  door', 
Than  such  a  mockery  of  grace, 
And  ornament  so  oat  of  place. 

BOOKSELLER. 
But  one  word  more,  and  I  have  done— 
A  patent  might  ensure  its  run. 

AI7TH0R. 

Patent !  for  what !  can  patents  give 
A  genius?  or  make  blockheads  live? 
If  so,  O  hail  the  glorious  plan! 
And  buy  it  at  what  price  you  can. 
But  what,  alas !  will  that  avail. 
Beyond  the  property  of  sale  ? 
A  property  of  little  worth. 
If  weak  our  produce  at  its  birth. 
For  fame,  for  honest  fame  we  strive. 
But  not  to  struggle  half  alive. 
And  drag  a  miserable  being, 
Its  end  still  fearing  and  foreseeing. 
Oh !  may  the  flame  of  genius  blaze, 
Enkindled  with  the  breath  of  praise! 
But  far  be  ev'ry  fruitless  puff, 
To  blow  to  light  a  dying  snuff. 

BOOKSELLER. 

But  should  not  something,  sir,  be  said, 
Particular  on  ev'ry  head  ? 
What  yovr  originals  will  be. 
What  in&nite  variety, 
Multum  in  parvo,  as  they  say, 
And  something  neat  in  every  way? 

AUTHOR. 
I  wish  there  could — but  that  depends 
Not  on  m3rself,  so  much  as  friends. 
I  but  set  Qp  a  new  machine. 


Where  such,  who  think  it  no  disgrace. 
To  send  in  time,  and  take  a  place. 
The  book-keeper  shall  minute  down. 
And  I  with  pleasure  drive  to  town. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Ay,  tell  them  that,  sir,  and  then  say. 
What  letters  come  in  every  day; 
Aud  what  great  wits  your  care  procures, 
To  join  their  social  hands  with  yours. 

AUTHOR. 

What !  must  I  huge  proposals  print. 
Merely  to  drop  some  saucy  hint. 
That  real  folks  of  real  fame 
Will  give  their  works,  and  not  their  name? 
.—This  puff^s  of  use,  you  say — why  let  it. 
We'll  boast  such  friendship  when  we  get  it. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Get  it !    Ay,  sir,  you  do  but  jest, 
YouMl  have  assistance,  and  the  best 
There's  Churchill— will  not  Churchill  lend 
Assistance? 

AUTHOR. 

Surely— to  his  (riend. 

BOOKSELLER. 

And  then  your  interest  might  procure 
Something  from  either  Connoisseur. 
Colman  and  Thornton,  both  will  join 
Their  social  hand  to  strengthen  thine : 
And  when  your  name  appears  in  print, 
Wilf  Garrick  never  drop  a  hint? 


True,  Pve  indulg'd  such  hopes  before. 
From  those  you  name,  and  many  more; 
And  they,  perhaps,  again  will  join 
Their  hand,  if  not  asham'd  of  mine. 
Bold  is  the  task  we  undertake. 
The  friends  we  wish,  the  work  must  make  r 
For  wits,  like  adjectives,  are  known 
To  cling  to  that  which  stands  alone. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  our  way  of  trade, 
We  might  procure  some  useful  aid: 
Could  we  engage  some  able  pen. 
To  furnish  matter  now  and  then; 
There's— what's  his  name,  sir?  would  compile 
And  methodize  the  news  in  style, 

AUTHOR. 

Take  back  your  newsman  whence  he  canae^ 
Carry  your  crutches  to  the  lame. 

BOOKSELLER. 

You  must  enrich  your  book,  indeed! 
Bare  merit  never  will  succeed^ 
Which  readers  are  not  now  a-days. 
By  half  so  apt  to  buy,  as  praise ; 
And  praise  is  hardly  worth  pursuing. 
Which  tickles  authors  to  their  ruin. 
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Kd  general  Es«ay  lead  the  ran. 
By— Oh!  the  style  will  show  the  maq: 
Bid  major  Science  bold  appear, 
WHh  all  his  pot-hooks  in  the  rear. 

AUTHOR. 

True,  true,— our  n^s,  our  prose,  our  rhymes, 
Shall  show  the  colour  of  the  times ; 
For  which  most  salutary  pads, 
We've  fellow-soldiers,  feliow-friends. 
For  city,  and  for  court  afTairs, 
My  lord  duke's  butler,  and  the  mayor's. 
For  politics— eternal  talkers. 
Profound  ob^rvers,  and  park-walkers. 
For  plays,  great  actors  of  renown, 
(Lately  or  just  arriv'd  in  town) 
Or  some,  in  state  of  abdication. 
Of  oratorial  reputation ; 
Or  those  who  live  on  scraps  and  bits, 
Mere  green-room  wasptt,  and  Temple  wits; 
Shall  teach  you,  in  a  page  or  two. 
What  Garrick  should,  or  should  nut  do. 
Trim  poets  from  the  city  desk, 
Deep  vers'd  in  rural  picturesque. 
Who  minute  down  with  wond'rous  pains. 
What  Rider's  Almanac  contains 
On  flow'r  and  seed,  and  wind,  and  weather. 
And  bind  them  in  an  ode  together; 
Shall  through  the  seasons  monthly  sing 
Sweet  Winter,  Autumn,  Summer,  Spring. 

BOOKSELLXR. 
Ah,  sir!  I  see  you  lore  to  jest, 
I  did  but  4iint  things  for  the  best. 
Do  what  you  please,  'tis  yow  design. 
And  if  it  &il8>  no  blame  is  mine; 
1  leave  the  management  to  you. 
Your  servant,  sir, 

AirrHOR. 

I'm  yonrs,^Adieu. 


CHIT-CHAT. 

AN  IMITATION  OF  THBOCRITV8. 

lUYLI,.   XV.     Ev^of  I^a|(Voai,   &C. 

MRS.  BRQWN. 

Is  Mistress  Scot  at  home,  my  dear? 

SERVANT. 

Ma*m,  is  it  yon?  I'm  glad  you're  here. 
My  mitsetSf  though  resolv'd  to  wait. 
Is  quite  wpatknt — ^tis  so  late. 
She  fiukcy'd  you  would  not  come  down, 
-*Bat  pray  walk  in,  ma'm— Mrs.  Brown. 
MRS.  SCOT. 

Yonr  servant,  madam-    Well,  I  swear 
I'd  giv*n  you  over^— Child,  a  chair. 
Pray,  ma'm,  be  seated. 

MRS.  Brown. 

Lard !  my  dear, 
1  vow  Pm  almost  dead  with  fear. 
Theie  is  such  serougmg  and  such  ^queegmg, 
The  folks  are  all  so  disobliging; 
And  then  the  waggons,  carts  and  dn,y§ 
^  dog  up  all  these  narrow  ways. 


What  with  the  bustle  and  the  throng, 
I  wondiT  how  I  got  along. 
Besides  the  walk  is  so  immen»'m> 
Not  that  I  crrudge  a  coach  expense. 
But  then  it  jumbles  me  to  death, 
—And  I  was  always  short  of  breath. 
How  can  you  live  so  far,  my  dear? 
It's  quite  a  journey  to  come  here. 

MRS.  SCOT. 
Lard !  ma'm,  I  left  it  all  to  him, 
Husbands  you  know,  will  have  their  whim. 
He  took  this  house.— -This  house !  this  den.—* 
See  but  the  temper  of  some  men. 
And  I,  forsooth,  am  hither  hurl'd. 
To  live  quite  out  of  all  the  world. 
Husband, indeed! 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Hist !  lower,  pray. 
The  child  hears  every  word  you  say. 
See  bow  he  look»— 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Jacky,  come  here. 
There's  a  good  boy,  look  up,  my  dear. 
'Twas  not  papa  we  talk'd  about, 
^^rely  he  cannot  find  it  out. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

See  how  the  urchin  holds  his  hands. 
Upon  my  life  he  un^^erstands. 
—There's  a  sweet  child,  come,  kiss  me,  come. 
Will  Jacky  have  a  sugar-plum? 

MRS.  SCOT. 
This  person,  madam,  (call  him  so 
And  then  the  child  will  never  know) 
From  house  to  house  would  ramble  out. 
And  every  night  a  drunken-bout. 
For  at  a  tavern  he  will  spend 
His  twenty  shillings  with  a  friend. 
Your  rabbits  fricasseed  and  chicken. 
With  curious  choice  of  dainty  picking, 
F^ch  night  got  ready  at  the  Crown, 
With  port  and  punch  to  wash  »em  down. 
Would  scarcely  serve  this  belly-glutton. 
Whilst  we  must  starve  on  mutton,  mutton. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Mygoodman,  too— Lord  bless  us!  wimet 
Ar^  bom  to  lead  unhappy  lives. 
Although  his  profits  bring  him  clear 
Almost  two  hundred  pounds  a  jrear. 
Keeps  me  of  cash  so  short  and  bare. 
That  I  have  not  a  gown  to  wear; 
Except  my  robe,  and  yellow  sack, 
And  this  old  lutestring  on  my  back. 
—But  we've  no  time,  my  dear,  to  waste. 
Come,  Where's  your  cardinal,  make  haste. 
The  king,  Ood  bless  his  mijesty,  I  say, 
Qoes  to  the  house  of  lords-to  day. 
In  a  fine  painted  coach  and  eight. 
And  rides  along  in  all  his  state. 
And  then  the  queen— 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Aye,  aye,  you  know. 
Great  folks  can  always  fuake  a  show* 
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Bat  tdl  me,  do— I've  oerer  seen 
Her  present  uugesty,  the  queen. 

MR9.  BROWN* 

Laid!  we've  no  time  for  talking  now^ 
Hark!-*-onei«»two— tbree--'ti8  twelve  I  vow. 

MRS.  SCOT. 
Kitty,  my  things,^»Pll  soon  have  done, 
It*8  time  enough,  you  know,  at  one. 
r-Wby,  girl !  see  how  the  creature  stands ! 
Some  water  here  to  wash  my  hands. 
— ^Be  quick— why  sore  the  gipsey  sleeps ! 
i^Look  how  the  drawling  daiidle  creeps. 
That  bason  ther&— why  don't  you  pour. 
Go  on,  1  say — stop,  stop«*no  mor^-^ 
Lod!  I  could  beat  the  hussey  down, 
She*s  pour'd  it  all  upon  my  gown. 
—Bring  me  my  ruffles-^can^st  not  mind? 
And  pin  my  handkerchief  behind. 
Sure  thou  hast  awkwardness  enough. 
Go— fetch  my  gloves,  and  fan,  and  mufL 
—Well,  Heav'n  be  prais'd-^his  work  is  done, 
Vm  ready  now,  my  dear— irt'p  run, 
Girl,^-put  that  bottle  on  the  shelf. 
And  bring  me  back  the  key  yourself. 

MRS.  BROWir. 

That  clouded  silk  becomes  you  much, 
I  wonder  how  you  meet  with  such. 
But  you've  a  oharming  taste  in  dress. 
What  might  it  cost  you,  madam? 
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MRS.  SCOT. 


HRS.  BROWlf. 


Guess. 


Oh!  that's  impossible^^or  I 
Am  in  the  worid  the  worst  to  buy^ 

MRS.  san*. 

I  never  love  to  bargain  hard, 
^ive  shillings,  as  I  think,  a  yard. 
•»!  jras  afraid  it  should  be  gone— 
T  was  what  I'd  set  my  heart  upon. 

MRS.  BROWB. 

Indeed  you  bargain'd  with  success. 
For  its  a  most  delightful  dress. 
Besides,  it  fits  you  to  a  hair. 
And  then  lis  slop'd  with  such  an  air. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

I'm  glad  yon  think  so, — Kitty,  here. 
Bring  me  my  cardinal,  my  dear. 
Jacky,  my  love,  nay  dont  you  cry, 
Take  you  abroad!— Indeed  not  1 ; 
For  all  the  bugaboes  to  fri^t  ye — 
Besides  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ye; 
With  such  a  mob  about  the  street, 
Bless  me,  they'll  tread  you  under  feet 


Call  in  the  dog,  and  shot  the  door. 
Now,  ma'm. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

OhLardf 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Pray  go  before. 
MRS.  BROWN. 

I  can't  indeed,  now. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Madam,  pray. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Well  then,  for  once,  I'll  lead  the  way. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Lard!  what  an  uproar!  what  a  throng! 
How  shall  we  do  to  get  along? 
What  will  become  of  us?— look  here. 
Here's  all  the  king's  horse-guards,  my  dear. 
Let  us  cross  over — haste,  be  quick, 
— Pray,  sir,  take  care— your  horse  will  kick. 
He'll  kUI  his  rideiw— he's  so  wild. 
-^I'm  glad  I  did  not  bring  the  child. 

«  MRS.  BROWN. 

Dont  be  afraid,  my  dear,  come  on. 
Why  don't  you  see  the  guards  are  gone  } 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Well,  I  begin  to  draw  my  breath; 
But  1  was  almost  acar'd  to  death ; 
For  where  a  horse  ream  up  and  capers. 
It  always  puts  me  in  the  vapours. 
For  as  I  live,-«P*nay,  don't  you  laugh, 
rd  rather  see  a  toad  by  half, 
They  kick  and  prance,  and  look  so  bold. 
It  makes  my  very  blood  run  cold. 
But  let's  go  forward**— come,  be  quick. 
The  crowd  again  grows  vastly  thick. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Come  you  from  Palace-yard,  old  clame  } 

OLD  WOMAN. 

Troth,  do  I,  my  young  ladies,  why  ? 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Was  it  much  crowded  when  you  came  ^ 

MRS.  SCOT. 

And  is  his  m^esty  gone  by? 

MRS.  BROWN. 
Can  we  get  in,  old  lady,  pimy. 
To  see  htm  robe  himself  to  day  ? 

MR&  SOOT. 

Can  you  direct  us,  dame? 

OLD  WOMAN. 
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Look  how  the  fotin  pf«n  ott^b^bre. 
And  throDg  impatient  at  tbe  door. 

HRi.  SCOT.  ' 
J^nSgioutl  1  cmn  hardly  stand, 
Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  hand; 
Aod  yoo,  my  dear,  take  hold  of  here, 
For  ve  must  stick  as  doae  as  burrs. 
Or  in  this  racket,  noise  and  pother. 
We  certainly  shall  lose  each  other. 

Good  God !  my  cardinal  and  sack 
Are  almost  torn  from  off  my  bark. 
Lard,  I  shall  feinU-Oh  Lnd-^ny  breast^- 
rm  cmsh^d  to  atoms,  I  protest 
God  bless  me— I  have  dropt  my  fan, 
Pray  did  you  sec  it,  honest  man  ? 


I,  madam !  no^^-^indeed,  I  fear 
You'll  meet  with  some  mirfortune  here. 
— Stand  back,  I  say — pray,  sir,  forbeai^^ 
Why,  don't  yon  see  the  ladies  there? 
Put  yourselves  under  my  direction. 
Ladies,  J'll  be  your  safe  protection. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

You're  rery  kind,  sir;  truly  few 
Are  half  so  complaisant  as  you. 
We  shall  be  glad  at  any  day 
This  obligation  to  repay. 
And  you'll  be  always  sure  to  meet 
A  welcome,  sir,  in— Lard !  the  street 
Bears  such  a  name,  I  cant  tell  how 
To  tell  him  where  I  live,  I  vow. 
— Mercy !  what's  all  this  noise  and  stir  ? 
Pray  is  the  king  a  coming,  sir? 


No-— don't  you  hear  the  people  shout? 
Tls  Mr.  Pitt,  just  gding  out 

MRS.  BROWV. 

A3re,  there  he  goes,  prey  beav'n  \)\eu  him! 
WeU  may  the  people  all  caress  him. 
«*Loid,  how  my  husband  lu'd  to  sit, 
And  dfiok  success  to  honest  Pitt, 
And  happy  o'er  his  evening  cheer, 
Cry,  '<  you  shall  pledge  this  toast,  my  dear.'* 

MAN. 

Hist — silence— don*t  you  hear  the  drumming? 
Now,  ladies,  now,  the  king's  a  coming. 
There,  don*t  you  see  the  guards  approach? 

MRS.  BROWR. 

Which  is  the  kmg? 

MRS.  scar. 
Which  is  the  coach? 

SCOTCHMAN. 

Which  is  the  noble  earl  of  Bute, 
Geod-fisith,  Pll  p  him  a  salute. 
For  he's  the  Laird  of  m»  mtr  cIom, 
Troth,  he's  a  bomijf  muckk  ma». 


Here  comes  the  coach,  to  very  sk>ir 
As  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  tso,  ' 


m 


In  all  the  gingeibread  of  state. 

And  staggering  under  its  eiwn  weight. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Upon  my  word,  it^s  monstrous  fine ! 
Would  half, the  Told  npon*t  were  mine! 
How  gaudy  all  tbe  gilding  shows! 
It  puts  one's  eyes  out  as  it  goes. 
What  a  rich  glare  of  various  hoes. 
What  shining  yellows,  wariets,  blues f 
It  must  have  cost  a  heavy  price; 
'Tis  like  a  mountain  drown  by  mice. 

MRS.  BROWN. 
So  painted,  gilded,  and  so  large. 
Bless  me!  'tis  like  my  lord  mayor's  barge. 
And  so  it  is — look  bow  it  reels! 
'Tis  nothing  else— a  barge  on  wheels. 

MAN. 

Large!  it can^-pass St  James^ gate. 
So  big  the  coach,  the  arch  so  strait, 
It  might  be  made  to  rumble  through 
And  pass  as  other  d)acbes  do. 
Could  they  a  6o/iiy-coaohman  get 
So  most  preposterously  fit. 
Who'd  undertake  (and  no  rare  thing) 
Without  a  kni  to  drive  the  king. 

MRS.  SCOT. 
Lard !  what  are  those  two  ugly  things 
There-^with  their  hands  upon  the  springs, 
Filthy,  as  ever  eyes  beheld. 
With  naked  breasU,  and  faces  strell'd  ? 
What  could  the  saucy  maker  mean, 
To  put  such  things  to  fright  the  queen? 


Oh !  they  are  gods,  ma*am,  which  yod  tee. 
Of  the  Marine  Society, 
Tritons,  which  in  the  ocean  dwel]. 
And  only  rise  to  blow  their  sbelL 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Gods,  d'ye  caU  those  fiHhy  men? 
Why  don't  they  go  to  sea  again? 
Pray,  tell  me,  snr,  yon  understand. 
What  do  these  Tritons  do  on  land  ? 

MR«.  BROWN. 
And  what  are  they?  those  hindmost  things. 
Men,  fish,  and  birds,  with  flesh,  scales,  wings? 

MAN. 

Oh,  they  are  gods  too,  like  the  others. 
All  of  one  family  and  brothere, 
Creatures,  which  seldom  come  a-shore, 
Nor  seen  about  the  king  before.'^  , 

For  show,  they  wear  the  yellow  hue* 
Their  proper  colour  is  true-bhie. 

BfRS.  SCOT. 

Lord  bless  us!  what's  this  noise  about? 
Lord,  what  a  tumult  and  a  rout! 
How  the  folks  hollow,  hiss,  and  hoot! 
Well— Heav'n  preserve  the  earl  of  Bute ! 
I  cannot  stay,  indeed,  not  I, 
If  there's  a  riot  I  shall  die. 
Let's  make  for  any  house  we  can. 
Do— gi?e  m  shelter,  honest  man. 
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MRS.  BROWN. 
I  wondeHd  where  you  was,  my  dear, 
2  thought  I  should  hare  died  with  fear. 
This  noise  aod  racketing  and  hurry 
Has  put  my  nerves  in  such  a  flurry ! 
I  could  not  think  where  you  was  got, 
1  thought  rd  lost  you,  Mrs.  Scot; 
Where's  Mrs.  Tape,  and  Mr.  Grin  } 
Lard,  I'm  so  glad  we're  all  got  in. 


A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 
FRIEND. 

You  say,  "  it  hurts  you  to  the  soul 
To  brook  confinement  or  controul" 
And  yet  will  voluntary  run 
To  that  confinement  you  would  shun. 
Content  to  drudge  along  the  track. 
With  bells  and  harness  on  your  back, 
Alas!  what  genius  can  admit 
A  monthly  tax  on  spendthrift  wit, 
Which  often  flings  whole  stores  away. 
And  oft  has  not  a  doit  to  pay ! 
*-Giye  us  a  work,  indeed — of  length- 
Something  which  speaks  poetic  strength  j 
Is  sluggish  fancy  at  a  stand? 
Ko  scheme  of  consequence  in  hand? 
I,  uQr  your  plan,  nor  book  condemn. 
But  why  your  name,  and  why  A.  M.  ? 


Ye»— it  stands  forth  to  public  view 
Within,  without,  on  white,  on  blue. 
In  proper,  tall,  gpgantic  letters. 
Not  dash'd— emvowell'd— 4ike  my  betters. 
And  though  it  stares  me  in  the  face. 
Reflects  no  shame,  hints  no  disgrace. 
White  these  unlabour'd  trifles  please. 
Familiar  chains  are  worn  with  ease. 
•— Behold!  to  yours  and  my  surprise. 
These  trifles  to  a  volume  rise. 
Thus  will  yon  see  me,  as  I  go, 
Still  gathering  bulk  like  balls  of  snow. 
Steal  by  degrees  upon  your  shelf. 
And  grow  a  giant  from  an  elf. 
The  current  studies  of  the  day. 
Can  rarely  reach  beyond  a  play: 
A  pamphlet  may  deserve  a  look, 
But  Heav'n  defend  us  from  a  book ! 
A  libel  flies  on  scandal's  wings. 
But  works  of  length  are  heavy  things. 
«->fot  one  in  twenty  will  succeed-^ 
Consider,  sir,  how  few  can  read. 
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And  half  a  dozen  more,  my  friend. 
Whom  your  good  taste  shall  recommeikL 
Experience  will  by  facts  prevail. 
When  argument  and  reason  fail; 
The  nuptials  now — 

FRIEND. 

Whose  nuptials,  sir?- 

AUTHOR. 

A  poet's— did  that  poem  stir? 
No— fixt— tho'  thousand  readers  pass. 
It  still  looks  through  its  pane  of  glass* 
And  seems  indiguant  to  exclaim 
'*  Pass  on  ye  sons  of  taste,  for  shame!'' 

While  duly  each  revolving  Moon, 
Which  often  comes,  God  knows  too  soon» 
Continual  plagues  my  soul  molest. 
And  mag^ines  disturb  my  rest. 
While  scarce  a  night  I  steal  to  bed. 
Without  a  couplet  in*  my  head. 
And  in  the  morning,  when  I  stir. 
Pop  comes  a  devil,  "  Copy,  sir." 
I  cannot  strive  with  daring  flight 
To  reach  the  bold  Parnassian  height; 
But  at  it's  foot,  content  to  stray. 
In  easy  unambitious  way, 
Pick  up  those  flowers  the  Muses  send. 
To  make  a  nosegay  for  my  friend. 
In  short,  I  lay  no  idle  claim 
To  genius  strong,  and  noisy  fame. 
But  with  a  hope  and  wish  to  please, 
I  write,  as  1  would  live,  with  ease. 

FRIEND. 

But  yon  must  have  a  fund,  a  mine. 
Prose,  poems,  letters, 

AUTHOR. 

Not  a  line. 
And  here,  my  friend,  I  rest  secure; 
He  cant  lose  much,  who's  always  poor. 
And  if,  as  now,  through  numbers  five. 
This  work  with  pleasure  kept  alive 
Can  still  its  currency  afford. 
Nor  fear  the  breaking  of  its  hoard. 
Can  pay  you,  as  at  simdry  times. 
For  self  per  Mag,  two  thousand  rhymes. 
From  whence  should  apprehension  grow. 
That  self  should  fail,  with  richer  co? 

No  doer  of  a  monthly  grub. 
Myself  alone  a  learned  club, 
I  ask  my  readers  to  no  trqat 
Of  scientific  hash'd-up  m9at, 
Nor  seek  to  please  theatric  friends. 
With  scraps  of  plays,  and  odds  and  ends.-. 

FRIEND. 

*    Ymir  mHthnrl.  sir    in  nlnin  A*t<%«ia-h. 
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Besides  it  is  tiie  wmy  of  trade. 
Through  which  mil  science  is  convey'd. 
Thus  knowledge  parcels  out  her  shares; 
The  court  has  hers,  the  lawyers  theirs. 
Something  to  scholars  sure  is  due,— 
Why  not  one  magazine  for  you? 

PRtEXD. 

That's  an  Herculean  task,  my  friend, 
You  toil  and  labour— ^to  offend. 
Part  of  your  scheme^— a  free  translation. 
To  scholars  is  a  profanation; 
What!  break  up  Latin!  pulldown  Greek! 
{Peace  to  the  soul  of  sir  John  Cheeket>) 
And  shall  the  generous  liquor  run, 
Broach^  from  the  rich  Falemian  tun? 
Will  you  pour  out  to  English  swine, 
Keat  as  imported,  old  Greek  wine? 
Alas !  such  beverage  only  fits 
Collegiate  tastes,  and  classic  wits. 

AIJTHOH. 

I  seek  not,  with  satyric  stroke. 
To  strip  the  pedant  of  his  cloak; 
Vo        let  him  cull  and  spout  quotations^ 
And  call  the  jabber,  demonstimtions. 
Be  his  the  great  concern  to  show. 
If  Roman  gowns  were  tied  ur  no<; 
Whether  the  Grecians  took  a  slice 
Four  times  a-day,  or  only  twice. 
Still  let  him  work  about  his  hole. 
Poor,  busy,  blind,  laborious  mole; 
Still  let  him  puzzle,  read,  explain. 
Oppugn,  remark,  and  read  again. 

Such,  though  they  waste  the  midnight  oil 
In  doll,  minute,  perplexing  toil. 
Not  understan^ng,  do  no  good. 
Nor  can  do  harm,  not  understood. 

By  scholars,  apprehend  me  right, 
I  mean  the  learned,  and  polite. 
Whose  knowledge  unaffected  flows. 
And  sits  as  easy  as  their  clothes; 
Who  care  not  though  an  oc  or  «erf 
Misplac'd,  endanger  Priscian's  head; 
Nor  think  his  wit  a  grain  the  worse. 
Who  cannot  frame  ii  Latin  verse. 
Or  give  the  Roman  proper  word 
To  things  the  Romans  never  heard. 

'Tis  true,  except  among  the  great^ 
Letters  are  rather  out  of  date. 
And  quacking  genius  more  discerning, 
Scoflb  at  your  regulars  in  learning. 
—Pedants,  indeed,  are  learning's  curse^ 
But  ignorance  is  something  worse: 
All  are  not  blest  with  reputation, 
BaiH  on  the  want  of  education. 
And  some,  to  letters  duly  bred, 
Maynt  write  the  worse,  because  they've  read. 
Though  books  had  better  be  unknown. 
Than  not  one  thought  appear  our  own; 
As  some  can  never  speak  themselves. 
But  through  the  authors  on  their  shelves, 
Whose  writing  smacks  too  much  of  reading. 
As  affectation  spoils  good  breeding. 

*  The  fint  restorer  of  Greek  Imroing  iu  Eng- 
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tmiDm. 

True;  but  that  &ult  is  seldom  knowA, 
Save  in  your  bookish  college  drone. 
Who,  constant  (as  Tve  heard  them  say) 
Study  their  fourteen  hours  a^lay. 
And  squatting  close,  with  dull  attention, 
Read  themselves  out  of  apprehension; 
Who  scarce  can  wash  their  hands  or  face 
For  fear  of  losing  time,  or  place, 
And  give  one  hour  to  meat  and  drink. 
But  never  half  a  on^  to  think. 

AVTHOR, 

Lord!  1  have  seen  a  thousand  such, 
Who  read,  or  seem  to  read,  too  much. 
So  have  I  known,  in  that  rare  place. 
Where  classics  always  breed  disgrace, 
A  wight,  upon  discoveries  hot. 
As  whether  flames  have  heat  or  no^ 
Study  himself,  poor  sceptic  dunce. 
Into  the  very  fire  at  once. 
And  clear  the  philosophic  doubt. 
By  burning  all  ideas  out. 
With  such,  eternal  books,  successive 
Lead  to  no  sciences  progressive. 
While  each  dull  fit  of  study  past. 
Just  like  a  wedge  driVes  out  the  last 

From  these  I  ground  no  expectation 
Of  genuine  wit,  or  free  transUtion; 
But  you  mistake  me,  friend .    Suppose, 
(Translations  are  but  modem  clothes) 
1  dress  my  boy — (for  instance  sake 
Maintain  these  children  which  1  make) 
I  give  him  coat  and  breeches^ 

FRISND. 

True— I 
But  not  a  bib  and  apron  too! 
You  wouU  not  let  your  child  be  seen. 
But  drest  consistent,  neat,  and  clean. 

AOTHOK. 

So  would  I  clothe  a  free  translation. 
Or  as  Pope  calls  it,  imitation; 
Not  pull  down  authors  from  my  shelf. 
To  spoil  their  wit,  and  plague  myself. 
My  learning  studious  to  display. 
And  lose  their  spirit  by  the  way. 

WRimtlD. 

Your  Horace  now^— e'en  borrow  thenct 
His  easy  wit,  his  manly  sense, 
But  let  the  moralist  convey 
Things  in  the  manners  of  to  day. 
Rather  than  that  old  garb  assume. 
Which  only  suits  a  man  at  Rome. 
AUTHOR. 

Originals  will  always  please. 
And  copies  too,  if  done  with  ease. 
Would  not  old  Plautus  wish  to' wear, 
Tum*d  En^lsh  host,  an  English  air. 
If  Thornton,  rich  in  native  wit, 
Would  make  the  modes  and  diction  fit? 
Or,  as  1  know  you  bate  to  roam. 
To  fetch  an  instance  nearer  home; 
Though  in  an  idiom  most  unlike, 
A  similarity  must  strike. 
Where  both,  of  simple  nature  fond. 
In  art  and  geoiui  correspond; 
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And  naive  both  (allov-tbe  fihraiie 
Which  no  ou«  English  word  conveys) 
Wrapt  up  their  stories  neat  and  clean. 
Easy  as  ■ 

FRIEND. 

Denis's  you  mean  *, 
—The  very  man — not  mere  translation. 
But  La  Fontaine  by  transmigration* 


Authors,  as  Dryden's  maidm  runs. 
Have  what  he  calls  poetic  sons. 
Thus  Milton,  more  correctly  wild. 
Was  richer  Spenser's  lawful  child : 
And  ChurchtU,  got  on  all  the  nine. 
Is  Dryden's  heir  in  ev'ry  line. 
Thus  Denis  proves  his  parents  plain. 
The  chiM  of  Ease,  and  La  Fontaine. 


His  muse,  indeed,  the  work  secures. 
And  asks  our  praise  as  much  as  yours; 
For,  if  delighted,  readers  too 
May  pay  their  tlianks,  as  well  ss  you. 

But  you,  my  friend,  (so  folks  complain) 
For  ever  in  this  easy  vein. 
This  prose  in  verse,  this  measured  talk. 
This  pace,  that's  neither  trot  nor  walk. 
Aim  at  no  flights,  nor  strive  to  give 
A  real  poem  fit  to  live. 

AUTHOR. 

(To  critics  no  offence,  I  hope) 
Prior  shall  live  as  long  as  Pope, 
Each  in  his  manner  sore  to  please. 
While  both  have  strength,  and  both  have  ease; 
Yet  though  their  various  beauties  strike. 
Their  ease,  their  strength  is  not  alike. 
Both  with  consunmiate  horseman's  skill. 
Ride  as  they  list,  about  the  hill ; 
But  take,  peculiar  in  their  mode. 
Their  favourite  horse,  and  favourite  road. 

For  me,  once  fond  of  author-ftme, 
Now  forced  to  bear  its  weight  and  shame, 
I  have  no  time  to  run  a  race, 
A  traveller's  my  only  pace. 
They,  whom  their  steeds  unjaded  bear 
Around  Hydepark,  to  take  the  air. 
May  frisk  and  prance,  and  ride  their  fill. 
And  go  all  paces  which  they  will; 
We,  hackney  tits— nay,  never  smile. 
Who  trot  our  stage  of  thirty  mile. 
Must  travel  in  a  constant  plan. 
And  run  our  journey,  as  we  can. 

FRIEND. 
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Yet  sure,  if  rhyme,  which  seems  to  flow. 
Whether  its  master  will  or  no, 
If  humour,  not  by  study  sought. 
But  rising  from  immediate  thought. 
Are  proofs  of  ease,  what  hardy  name 
Shall  e*er  dispute  a  Prior's  claim ! 

But  still  your  critic's  observation 
Strikes  at  no  poet's  reputation. 
His  keen  reflection  only  hits 
Your  rhyming  fops  and  pedling  wits. 
As  some  take  stiflfness  for  a  grace. 
And  walk  a  dancing-master's  pace. 
And  others,  for  familiar  air 
Mistake  the  slouching  of  a  bear; 
So  some  will  finically  trim, 
And  dress  their  lady-muse  too  prim. 
Others,  mere  slovens  in  their  pen 
(The  mob  of  lords  and  gentlemen) 
Fancy  they  write  with  ease  and  pleasure^ 

By  rambling  out  of  rhyme  and  measure. 

And,  on  your  critic's  judgment,  these 

Write  easily,  and  not  with  ease. 
There  are,  indeed,  whose  wish  pursues. 

And  inclination  courts  the  Muse; 

Who,  happy  in  a  i^artial  fame, 

A  while  possess  a  poet's  name. 

But  read  their  works,  examine  (air, 

—Show  me  invention,  fancy  there : 

Taste  I  allow;  but  is  the  flow 

Of  genius  in  them?  Surely,  no. 

'Tis  labour  from  the  classic  brain. 

Read  your  own  Addison's  Campaign. 
E'en  he,  nay,  think  me  not  severe, 

A  critic  fine,  of  Latin  car. 

Who  toss'd  his  classic  thoughts  aronod 

With  elegance  on  Eloman  ground, 

Just  simmering  with  the  Muse's  flame 

Woos  but  a  cool  and  sober  dame; 

And  all  his  English  rhjrmes  express 

But  beggar-thoughts  in  royal  dress. 

In  verse  his  genius  seldom  glows, 

A  poet  only  in  his  prose, 

Which  rolls  luxuriant,  rich,  and  chaste^ 

Improv'd  by  fancy,  wit,  and  taste. . 

FRIEND. 
I  task  yott  for  yourself,  my  friend^ 
A  subject  you  can  ne'er  defend. 
And  you  cajole  me  all  the  while 
With  dissertations  upon  style. 
Leave  others'  wits  and  works  alone. 
And  think  a  little  of  your  own. 
For  Fame,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
Though  a  coy  mistress,  may  be  won; 
And  half  the  thought,  and  pains,  and  tijae. 
You  take  to  jingle  easy  rhyme,-' 
Would  make  an  ode,  would  make  a  play. 
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Bat  bnsiness  of  this  monthly  kind^ 
Need  that  alone  engross  yoor  ipind. 
Assistance  must  pour  in  a-pace. 
New  passeqgers  will  take  a  place. 
And  then  year  friends 

AUTHOS. 

Aye,  they  indeed. 
Might  make  a  better  work  succeed. 
And  with  the  helps  which  they  shall  give, 
I  and  the  magazine  shall  live. 

FRIEND. 

Yes,  live,  and  eat,  and  nothing  more. 

AUTHOR. 
FU  lire  as— —authors  did  before.- 


THE  POET. 

AN  EPIflTLB  TO  C.  CHVRCHILL. 

Well— shall  I4^i8h  you  joy  of  flEune, 
That  loudly  echoes  ChurchiU's  name, 
^      And  sets  you  on  the  Muses'  throne, 

Whi<*  right  of  conquest  made  your  own  ? 
Or  shall  I  (knowing  bow  unfit 
The  world  esteems  a  man  of  wit, 
That  wheresoever  he  appears. 
They  wonder  if  the  knave  has  ears) 
Address  with  joy  and  lamentation. 
Condolence  and  congratulation, 
As  colleges,  who  duly  bring 
Their  mess  of  verse  to  every  king, 
Too  economical  in  taste, 
Their  sorrow  or  their  joy  to  waste: 
Mix  both  together,  sweet  and  sour; 
And  bind  the  thorn  up  with  the  flow'r? 

Sometimes  'tis  elegy,  or  ode. 
Epistle  now's  your  only  mode.  - 
Whether  that  style  more  glibly  hits. 
The  fiuicies  of  our  rambling  wits. 
Who  wince  and  kick  at  all  oppressTon, 
But  love  to  strai^glein  digression; 
Or,  that  by  writing  to  the  great 
In  letterx,  honours,  or  estate, 
We  slip  more  easy  into  fiime. 
By  clinging  to  another's  name. 
And  with  their  strength  or  weakness  yoke, 
As  ivy  cliftibs  about  an  oak; 
As  tuft-hunters  will  buzz  and  pmr 
About  a -fellow-commoner. 
Or  crows  will  wing  a  higher  flight, 
When  sailing  round  the  floating  kite. 

Whatever  the  motire,  t  is  the  mode. 
And  I  will  travel  In  the  road. 
The  fluhionable  track  pursue. 
And  write  my  simfde  thoughts  to  3ro«, 
Juat  as  they  rise  from  head  or  heart, 
Not  mar8hall*d  by  the  herald  art. 

By  vanity  or  pleasure  led. 
Prom  thirst  of  ftune,  or  want  of  bread. 
Shall  any  stait  op  song  of  rhyme 
Pathetic,  easy,  or  sublime? 
— Yoa*d  think,  tp  hear  what  critict  say, 
Tbair  labour  wM  d^bwio  than  plays 


And  that,  but  such  «  piltrf  statioR 
ReflecU  disgrace  on  education, 
(As  if  we  could  at  once  forsake 
What  education  helps  to  make) 
Each  reader  has  superior  skill. 
And  can  write  better  when  he  will. 

In  short,  howe'er  yon  toil  and  drudge, 
The  world,^e  mighty  world,  is  judge. 
And  nice  and  fcmciful  opinion 
Sways  all  the  world  with  strange  dominion; 
Opinion !  which  on  crtitches  walks. 
And  sounds  the  words  another  talks. 

Bring  me  eleven  critics  grown. 
Ten  have  no  judgment  of  their  own : 
But  like  the  Cyclops  watch  the  nod 
Of  some  informing  master  god: 
Or  as,  when  near  his  latest  breath, 
The  patient  fain  would  juggle  Death, 
When  doctors  sit  in  consultation 
(Which  means  no  more  than  conversation, 
A  kind  of  comfortable  chat 
'Mongst  social  friends,  on  this  and  that. 
As  whether  stocks  get  op  or  down. 
And  tittle-tattle  of  the  town ; 
Books,  pictures,  politics,  and  news, 
Who  lies  with  whom,  and  who  got  whose) 
Opinions  never  disagree. 
One  doctor  writes,  all  take  the  fee. 

But  eminence  ofliends  at  once 
The  owlish  eye  of  critic  dance,   , 
Dullness  alarm'd,  collects  her  force; 
And  Folly  screams  till  she  is  hoarse. 
Then  for  abroad  the  libel  flies 
From  all  th'  artillery  of  lies. 
Malice,  delighted,  flaps  her  wing. 
And  Epigram  prepares  her  sting. 
Around  the  frequent  pellets  whistle 
From  satire,  ode,  and  pert  epistle ; 
While  every  blockhead  strives  to  tluow 
His  share  of  vengeance  on  his  foe: 
As  if  it  were  a  Shrove-tide  game. 
And  cocks  and  poets  were  the  same. 

Thus  should  a  wooden  collar  deok 
Some  woefol  'squire's  embarrass'd  neek, 
When  high  above  the  crowd  he  stands 
With  equi-distant  sprawling  hands. 
And  without  hat,  politely  bare. 
Pops  out  his  head  to  take  the  air; 
The  mob  his  kind  acceptance  begs 
Of  dirt,  and  stones,  and  addle-eggs. 

O  Genius !  though  thy  noble  skill 
Can  guide  thy  Pegasus  at  will; 
Fleet  let  him  bear  thee  as  the  wind- 
Dullness  mounts  up  and  dingt  behind. 
In  vain  you  spur,  and  whip,  and  snack. 
You  cannot  shake  her  from  your  back. 

Ill-nature  springs  as  merit  grows. 
Close  as  the  thorn  is  to  the  rose. 
Could  Herculaneum's  friendly  earth 
Give  Mcvius'  works  a  second  birth. 
Malevolence,  with  lifted  e3res. 
Would  sanctify  the  noble  priae. 
While  modem  critics  should  be)iold 
Their  near  relation  to  the  oU, 
And  wondring  gape  at  one  another. 
To  see  the  likeneu  of  a  brother. 

But  with  us  fliyiRing  modems  here. 
Critics  are  not  the  only  foar; 
The  poet*B  bark  roeeto  sharper  shocks 
From  other  laods,  and  other  rocks* 
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Not  such  alone  Who  understand, 
Whose  book  and  memory  are  at  band, 
Who  scientific  skill  profess, 
And  are  great  adepts-i-more  or  less; 
(Whether  distinguished  by  degree, 
They  write  A.  M.  or  sign  M.  D. 
Or  make  advances  somewhat  higher 
And  take  a  new  degree  of  'squire) 
Who  read  your  authors,  Greek  and  Latin, 
And  bring  you  strange  quotations  pat  in. 
As  if  each  sentence  grew  more  terse 
From  odds  and  ends,  and  scraps  of  verse; 
Who  with  true  poetry  dispense, 
So  social  sound  suits  simple  sense. 
And  load  one  letter  with  the  labours, 
Which  should  be  shar'd  an^ong  its  neighbours. 
Who  know  that  thought  produces  pain. 
And  deep  reflection  mads  the  brain, 
And  therefore,  wise  and  prudent  grown, 
Have  no  ideas  of  their  own. 
But  if  the  man  of  Nature  speak, 
Advance  their  bayonets  of  Greek, 
And  keep  plain  Sense  at  such  a  distance. 
She  cannot  give  a  friend  assistance. 
Not  these  alone  in  judgment  rise. 
And  shoot  at  genius  as  it  flies. 
But  those  who  cannot  spell,  will  talk. 
As  women  scold,  who  cannot  walk. 

Your  man  of  habit,  who's  wound  up 
To  eat  and  drink,  and  dine  and  sup. 
But  has  not  either  will  or  {>ow'r 
To  break  out  of  his  formal  hour; 
Who  lives  by  rule,  and  ne*er  outgoes  it; 
liloyes  like  a  clock,  and  hardly  knows  it; 
Who  is  a  kind  of  breathing  being. 
Which  has  but  half  the  po\v*r  of  seeing; 
Who  stands  for  ever  on  the  brink, 
Yet  dare  not  plunge  enough  to  think. 
Nor  has  one  reason  to  supply 
Wherefore  he  does  a  thing,  or  why. 
But  what  he  does  proceeds  so  right, 
You'd  think  him  always  guided  by't ; 
Joins  poetry  and  vice  together 
Like  sun  and  rain  in  April  weather. 
Holds  rake  and  wit  as  things  the  same. 
And  all  the  difference  but  a  name. 

A  rake!  alas!  how  many  wear 
The  brow  of  mirth,  with  heart  of  care ! 
The  desperate  wretch  reflection  flies. 
And  shuns  the  way  where  madness  lies. 
Dreads  each  increasing  pang  of  grief. 
And  runs  to  Folly  for  relief, 
There,  'midst  the  momentary  joys 
Of  giddy  mirth  and  frantic  noise, 
Foigetfulness,  her  eldest  bom, 
Smooths  the  world's  hate,  and  blockhead's  scorn, 
Then  Pleasure  wins  upon  £he  mind. 
Ye  Cares,  go  whistle  to  the  wind ; 
Then  welcome  frolic,  welcome  whim! 
The  world  is  all  alike  to  him. 

Distress  is  all  in  apprehension; 
It  ceases  when  'tis  past  prevention: 
And  happiness  then  presses  near. 


To  her  and  poet  shut  the  doot-^ 
And  whip  the  beggar,  with  his  whore  T 

Poet !— a  fool !  a  wretch !  a  knave ! 
A  mere  mechanic  dirty  slave ! 
What  is  his  verse,  but  cooping  sense 
Within  an  arbitrary  fence? 
At  best,  but  ringing  that  in  rhyme. 
Which  prose  would  say  in  half  the  time? 
Measure  and  numbers!  what  are  those 
But  artificial  chains  for  prose? 
Which  mechanism  quaintly  joins 
In  parallels  of  see-saw  lines. 
And  when  the  frisky  wanton  writes 
In  Pindar's  (what  d'ye  call  'em) — flighti, 
Th'  uneven  measure,  short  and  tall. 
Now  rhyming  twice,  now  not  at  all. 
In  curves  and  angles  twirls  about. 
Like  Chinese  railing,  in  and  out. 

Thus  when  you've  labour'd  hours  on  hours^ 
Cull'd  all  the  sweets,  cuU'd  all  the  flow'rs. 
The  churi,  whose  dull  imagination 
Is  dead  to  eveiy  fine  sensation. 
Too  gross  to  lelish  Nature's  bloom. 
Or  taste  her  simple  rich  perfume. 
Shall  cast  them  by  as  useless  stuff. 
And  fly  with  keenness  to  his — snuff. 

Look  round  the  world,  not  one  in  ten. 
Think  poets  good,  or  honest  men. 

'Tis  true  their  conduct,  not  o'er  nice. 
Sits  often  loose  to  easy  vice. 
Perhaps  their  temperance  will  not  past 
The  due  rotation  of  the  glass ; 
And  gnavity  denies  'em  pow'r 
T'  unpeg  their  hats  at  such  an  hour. 

Sonne  vices  must  to  all  appear 
As  constitutional  as  fear; 
And  every  moralist  will,  find 
A  ruling  passion  in  the  mind: 
Which,  though  pent  up  and  barricad^M 
Like  winds,  where  iEoius  bravado'd; 
I. ike  them,  will  sally  from  their  den, 
And  raise  a  tempest  now  and  then ; 
Unhinge  dame  Prudence  from  her  plan* 
And  ruflle  all  the  world  of  man. 

Can  authors  then  exemption  draw 
From  Nature's,  or  the  common  law  ? 
They  err  alike  with  all  mankind. 
Yet  not  the  same  indulgence  find. 
Their  lives  are  more  conspicuous  growii» 
More  talk'd  off,  pointed  at,  and  shown. 
Till  every  errour  seems  to  rise 
To  sins  of  most  gigantic  size. 

Thus  fares  it  still,  however  hard. 
With  every  wit,  and  ev'ry  bard. 
His  public  writings,  private  life, 
Nay  more,  his  mistress,  or  his  wife. 
And  ev'ry  social,  dear  connection. 
Must  bear  a  critical  dissection; 
While  friends  connive,  and  rivals  hate. 
Scoundrels  traduce,  and  blockheads  bait. 
Perhaps  you'll  readily  admit 
There's  danger  from  the  trading  wit. 
And  dunce  and  fool,  and  such  as  those. 
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Both  fJeD  togelher  by  the  eart, 

And  both  beat  np  for  Tolunteen. 

B7  iDterest,  or  by  birth  allied, 

Numben  flock'd  in  on  either  side. 

Wit  to  his  weupouB  ran  at  once. 

While  all  the  cry  was  "  Down  with  Dunce!*' 

Onward  he  led  his  social  bands. 

The  common  caose  had  join'd  their  hands. 

Yet  even  while  their  zeal  they  show. 

And  war  against  the  gen'ral  foe, 

Howe'er  their  rage  flamM  fierce  and  cmel, 

They*d  stop  it  all  to  fight  a  doeL 

And  each  cool  wit  would  meet  his  brotherj^ 

To  pink  and  tilt  at  one  another. 
Jealous  of  every  puff  of  £une. 

The  idle  whist'ling  of  a  name. 

The  property  of  half  a  line, 

Wb^her  a  comma*s  yottr*s  or  mine. 

Shall  make  a  bard  a  bard  engage. 

And  shake  the  friendship  of  an  age. 

But  diffident  and  modest  wit 

Is  alwa3rs  ready  to  submit; 

Fearful  of  press  and  publication, 

Consahs  a  brother's  observation. 

Talks  of  the  maggot  of  his  brains. 

As  hardly  worth  the  critic  pains; 

*'  U  ought  disgusts  the  sense  or  ear. 

Yon  cannot,  sir,  be  too  severe. 

Bxpunge,  correct,  do  what  yon  will, 

I  leave  it  to  superior  skill; 

Exert  the  office  of  a  friend, 

YoQ  may  oblige,  but  can't  offend." 
This  bard  too  has  his  private  clan. 

Where  he's  the  great,  the  only  man. 

Here,  while  the  bottle  and  the  bowl 

Prooiote  the  joyous  flow  of  soul, 

(And  sense  of  mind,  no  doubt,  grows  stronger 
When  fisiiing  legs  can  stand  no  longer) 

Emphatic  judgment  takes  the  chair. 

And  damns  about  ber  with  an  air. 
Then  each,  8elf-puff*d,  and  hero  grown. 
Able  to  cope  with  hosts  alone, 
Jhvwcansir  like,  his  murders  blends, 
Fiiit  slays  his  foes,  and  then  his  friends. 

While  your  good  word,  or  conversation. 
Can  lend  a  brother  reputation; 
While  verse  or  preftce  quaintly  penn'd. 
Can  raise  the  consequence  of  friend. 
How  visible  the  kind  affection ! 
How  close  the  partial  fond  connection ! 
Then  he  is  quick,  and  l*m  discerning. 
And  I  have  wit,  and  he  has  learning. 
My  judgment's  strong,  and  bis  is  chaste; 
And  both— aye  both,  are  men  of  taste. 
Should  you  nor  steal  nor  borrow  aid. 
And  set  np  for  yourself  in  trade, 
Beiolv'd  imprudently  to  show 
That  tis  not  alivays  Wit  and  Co. 
Fedings,  before  unknown,  arise. 
And  Genius  looks  with  jealous  eyes. 
Tboagh  thousands  may  arrive  at  fame, 
Yet  never  take  one  path  the  same. 
An  author's  vanity  or  pride 
Can^  bear  a  neighbour  by  bis  side, 
AHhoogh  h^  but  delighted  goes 
Along  the  track  which  Nature  shows, 
Nor  ever  madly  runs  astray. 
To  cross  his  brother  in  his  way. 
And  some  there  are,  whose  narrow  minds, 
Center'd  in  ielf,  self  always  blinds. 


Who,  at  a  friend's  re-echoed  pnrfse^ 
Which  tbeir  own  voice  conspir'd  to  imise^ 
Shall  be  more  deep  and  inly  hurt. 
Than  ftt>m  a  foe's  insulting  dirt 

And  some,  too  timid  to  reveal 
That  glow  of  heart,  and  forward  zeal. 
Which  words  are  scanty  to  express. 
But  friends  must  feel  from  friend*s  suooess. 
When  foil  of  hopes  and  feaii,  the  Muse, 
Which  every  breath  of  praise  pursues, 
Wou'd  open  to  their  free  embrace. 
Meet  her  with  such  a  blasting  face. 
That  all  the  brave  imagination, 
Which  seeks  the  sun  of  approlmtion. 
No  more  its  early  blossoms  tries. 
But  curls  its  tender  leaves,  and  dies. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  genius  strong, 
Rolls  like  a  rapid  stream  along. 
Whose  Muse,  long  hid  in  cheerless  night. 
Pours  on  us  like  a  flood  of  light. 
Whose  acting  comprehensive  mind 
Walks  fEuicy^s.regions,  unconfin'd; 
Whom,  nor  the  surly  sense  of  pride. 
Nor  affectation,  warps  aside; 
Who  drags  no  author  from  hts  shelf, 
To  Ulk  on  with  an  eye  to  self; 
Careless  alike,  in  conversation. 
Of  censure,  or  of  approbation ; 
Who  freely  thinks,  and  freely  speaks. 
And  meets  the  wit  he  never  seeks ; 
Whose  reason  calm,  and  judgment  cool. 
Can  pity,  but  not  hate  a  fool ; 
Who  can  a  hearty  praise  bestow. 
If  merit  sparkles  in  a  foe ; 
Who  bold  and  open,  firm  and  true. 
Flatters  no  friends — yet  loves  then  tooi 
Churchill  will  be  the  last  to  know 
His  is  the  portrait,  1  would  show. 


THE  TWO  RUBRIC  POSTS, 

A  DIALOGUE. 
In  Russel-street,  ensued  of  late 
Between  two  posts  a  strange  debate. 
—Two  post8*>4ye  posts— for  posts  can  speak. 
In  Latb,  Hebrew,  French  or  Greek, 

One  Rubric  thus  addressed  the  other: 
"  —A  noble  situation,  brother, 
With  authors  Iac'4  from  top  to  toe, 
Methiuks  we  cut  a  taring  show. 
The  Dialogues  of  famous  dead  \ 
You  know  how  much  they're  bought  and  read. 
Suppose  again  we  raise  their  ghosts, 
And  make  them  chat  through  us  two  posts; 
A  thing's  half  fiuish'd  well  begun. 
So  take  the  authors  as  they  run. 
The  list  of  names  is  mighty  fine, 
You  look  down  this,  and  1  that  line. 
Here's  Pope  and  Swift,  and  Steele  and  Gay, 
And  Congreve,  in  the  modem  way. 
Whilst  you  have  those  1  cannot  speak. 
But  sound  most  wonderful  in  Greek. 
—A  dialogue — I  should  adore  it. 
With  such  a  show  of  names  before  it." 

**  Modem,  your  judgment  wanders  v/ida,** 
The  ancient  Rubric  straight  reply'd. 

'  By  lord  Lyttelton. 
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**  It  grieres  me  much,  indeed,  to  find 
We  never  cttn  be  of  a  mind. 
Before  one  door,  and  in  one  street. 
Neither  ourselves  nor  thoughts  can  mect^ 
And  we,  as  brother  oft  with  brother. 
Are  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
Suppose  amongst  the  lettered  dead. 
Some  author  should  erect  his  head. 
And  starting  from  his  Rubric^  pop 
Directly  into  Davies'  shop. 
Turn  o*er  the  leaves,  and  look  about 
To  find  his  own  opinions  oot; 
D'ye  think  one  author  out  often 
Would  know  his  sentiments  agen? 
Thinking,  your  authors  differ  less  in> 
Than  in  their  manner  of  expressing. 
^Tis  style  which  makes  the  writer  Imown^ 
The  mark  he  sets  upon  his  own. 
Let  CongreVe  speak  as  Congreve  writ. 
And  keep  the  ball  up  of  his  wit; 
Let  Swift  be  Swift,  nor  e'er  demean 
The  sense  and  humour  of  the  Dean. 
E'en  let  the  ancients  rest  in  peace. 
Nor  bring  good  folks  firom  Rome  or  Greece 
To  give  a  cause  for  past  transactions. 
They  never  dreamt  of  in  their  actions. 
I  can't  help  quibbling,  brother  post, 
*Twere  better  we  should  lay  the  ghost. 
But  'twere  a  task  of  real  merit 
Could  we  contrive  to  raise  their  spirit" 

^*  Peace,  brother,  peace,  thoqgh  what  you  say, 
I  own  has  reason  in  its  way. 
On  dialogues  to  bear  so  hard. 
Is  playing  with  a  dangerous  card; 
Writers  of  rank  are  sacred  things, 
And  crush  like  arbitrary  kings. 
Perhaps  your  sentiment  is  right, 
Heav'n  grant  we  may  not  suffer  by't. 
For  should  friend  Davies  overhear. 
He'll  publish  ours  another  year." 


SONG, 
Thocgh  Winter  its  desolate  train 

Of  frost  and  of  tempest  may  bring, 
Yet  Flora  steps  forward  again. 

And  Nature  rejoices  in  Spring. 

Though  the  Sun  in  his  glories  decreast. 
Of  his  beams  in  the  evening  is  shorn. 

Yet  be  rises  with  joy  from  the  east. 
And  repairs  them  ^ain  in  the  mom. 

But  what  can  youth's  sunshine  recall. 


In  that  affection  firm  and  tme^ 
Which  gratitude  excites  to  you  ; 
Shall  I  indulge  the  Muse,  or  itifiti 
This  meditation  of  a  trifle  ? 

But  you,  perhaps,  will  kindly  tak« 
The  trifle  for  the  giver's  sake. 
Who  only  pays  hia  grateful  mite. 
The  just  acknowledgment  of  right. 
As  to  the  landlord  duly  sent  ■ 
A  pepper-corn  shall  pass  for  rent. 

vet  trifles  often  show  the  man. 
More  than  hW  settled  Kfe  and  plan: 
These  are  the  starts  of  inclination  j 
Those  the  mere  gloss  of  educstioH, 
Which  has  a  wond'rous  knack  at  tuimny 
A  blockhead  to  a  man  of  learning; 
And,  by  the  help  of  form  smd  place. 
The  child  of  sin  to  babe  of  grace^ 
Not  that  it  afters  Nature  quite. 
And  sets  perverted  reasob  rights  * 

But,  like  hypocrisy,  conceals 
The  very  passions  which  she  feels; 
And  claps  a  vizor  on  the  face. 
To  hide  as  from  t|ie  world's  disgriCB^ 
Which,  as  the  first  appearance  strikes. 
Approves  of  all  things,  or  dislikes. 
Like  the  fond  fool  with  eager  glee. 
Who  sold  his  all,  and  put  to  sea, 
Lur'd  by  the  calm  which  seemed  to  deep 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  de^; 
Nor  dreamt  its  waves  could  proudly  rite. 
And  toss  up  mountains  at  the  skies. 

Appearance  is  the  only  thing, 
A  king's  a  wretch,  a  a-retch  a  king. 
Undress  them  botb— You  king,  suppose 
For  once  you  wear  the  beggar's  clothes; 
Clothes  that  will  take  in  every  air; 
—Bless  me!  they  fit  you  to  a  hair. 
Now  you,  sir  Vagrant,  quickly  don 
The  robes  his  majesty  had  on. 
And  now,  O  world,  so  wond*ro«s  wise, 
AVho  see  with  such  discerning  eyes. 
Put  observation  to  the  stretch. 
Come— which  is  king,  and  which  is  wreich? 

To  cheat  this  world,  the  hardest  task 
Is  to  be  constant  to  our  mask. 
Externals  make  direct  impressions. 
And  masks  are  worn  by  all  professions. 

What  need  to  dwell  on  topics  stale  ? 
Of  parsons  drunk  ^ith  wine  or  ale  ? 
Of  lawyers,  who  with  fiice  of  brass. 
For  learned  rhetoricians  pass? 
Of  scientific  doctors  big, 
Hid  in  the  pent-honse  of  their  wig? 
Whose  conversation  hardly  goes 
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And  boasts  wHIiiii  a  store  of  knowledge. 
Sufficient,  bless  iis!  for  a  college, 
fiat  take  a  innxknt  care,  no  doabt. 
That  not  a  grain  shall  straggle  out; 
And  are  of  wit  too  nice  and  fine. 
To  throw  their  peaii  and  gold  to  swine ; 
And  therefore,  to  prevent  deceit, 
Think  every  roan  a  hog  they  meet. 

These  may  perhaps  as  scholars  shine. 
Who  hang  UHStnselves  out  for  a  sign. 
What  signifies  a  lion's  skin, 
If  it  conceals  an  ass  within  ? 
If  ihon'rt  a  lion,  prithee  roar; 
If  ass — bray  once,  and  stalk  no  morcf 
In  words  as  well  as  looks  be  wise, 
Sil^ce  is  folly  in  disguise; 
With  so  much  wisdom  bottled  up, 
Oncork,  and  give  your  fnends  a  sup. 

What  need  you  nothings  thus  to  save? 
Why  place  the  dial  in  the  grave  } 
A  fig  for  wit  and  reputation. 
Which  sneaks  from  all  communication* 
So  in  a  post-bag,  cheek  by  jole, 
l4etters  will  go  from  pole  to  pole. 
Which  may  contain  a  wond'rous  deal; 
But  then  they  travel  under  seal. 
And  though  they  bear  your  wit  about, 
Yet  wbo  shall  ever  find  it  out, 
till  trusty  wax  foregoes  its  use, 
And  setsimprison'd  meaning  loose  ? 

Yet  idle  folly  often  deems 
What  man  must  be  from  what  he  seem*^; 
As  if,  to  look  a  dwelling  o*er, 
You'd  go  no  farther  than  the  door. 

Mark  yon  round  parson,  fat  and  sleek. 
Who  preaches  only  once  a  week, 
Wliom  claret,  sloth,  and  ven'son  join 
To  make  an  orthodox  divine; 
Whose  holiness  receives  its  beauty 
^rom  income  large,  and  little  duty; 
Wbo  loves  the  pipe,  the  glass,  the  smock, 
And  keeps — a  curate  for  his  fk>ck. 
The  world,  obsequious  to  his  nod. 
Shall  bail  this  oily  man  of  Ood, 
While  the  poor  priest,  with  half  a  score 
Of  prattling  infiuits  at  his  door, 
Whose  sober  wishes  ne'er  regale 
Beyond  the  homely  jug  of  ale. 
Is  hardly  deem'd  companion  fit 
for  man  of  wealth,  or  man  of  wit, 
Though  leam'd  perhaps  and  wise  as  he 
Who  signs  with  sUring  8.  T.  V, 
And  foil  of  sacerdotal  pride^ 
I^ys  God  and  duty  both  aside* 

*•  This  curate,  say  you,  leam'd  and  wise! 
«*  Why  does  not  then  this  cerate  rise  ?" 

This  curate  then,  at  forty-three, 
(Years  which  become  a  curacy) 
At  no  great  mart  of  letters  bred. 
Had  strange  odd  notions  in  his  head, 
That  parts,  and  books,  and  application, 
Furnished  all  means  of  education; 
And  that  a  pulpiteer  should  know 
More  than  his  gaping  flock  below; 
That  learning  was  not  got  with  pain^ 
To  be  forgotten  a|l  again; 
That  Lathi  words,  Hid  rumbling  Greek, 
However  charming  sounds  to  speak, 
Apt  or  unapt  in  each  quotation, 
'Were  iiiiitHi  en  a  congregation^ 


Who  could  not  understand  one  word 
Of  all  the  learned  stuff  they  heard; 
That  something  more  than  preaching  fin«. 
Should  go  to  make  a  sound  divine; 
That  church  and  pray'r,  and  holy  Sunday, 
Were  no  excuse  for  sinful  Monday;  . 
That  pious  doctrine,  pious  lifC) 
Should  both  make  one,  as  man  and  wife. 

Thinking  in  this  uncommon  mode. 
So  out  of  all  the  priestly  road. 
What  man  alive  can  e'er  suppose, 
Who  marks  the  way  Preferment  goes. 
That  she  ^hould  ever  find  her  way 
To  this  poor  curate's  house  of  clay  ? 

Such  was  the  priest,  so  strangely  wise! 
He  could  not  bow — how  should  he  rise? 
Learned  he  was,  and  deeply  read; 
—But  what  of  that  ?— not  duly  bred. 
For  he  had  s'uck'd  no  grammar  rules 
From  rojral  founts-,  or  public  schools. 
Nor  gain'd  a  single  corn  of  knowledge 
From  that  vast  granary—a  college. 
A  granary,  which  food  supplies 
To  vermin  of  uncommon  size. 

Aye,  now  indeed  the  matter's  clear. 
There  is  a  mighty  crrour  here. 
A  public  schooPs  the  place  alone, 
Where  talents  may  be  duly  known. 
It  bas,  no  doubt,  its  impeHections, 
But  then,  such  friendships!  such  connectiontt 
The  parent,  who  has  form'd  his  plan. 
And  in  his  child  consider'd  man. 
What  is  his  grand  and  golden  rule? 
"  Make  your  connections,  child,  at  schooL 
Mix  with  your  equals,  fiy  inferiors. 
But  follow  closely  your  superiors; 
On  them  your  ev'ry  hope  depends. 
Be  prudent,  Tom,  get  useful  friends; 
And  therefore  like  a  'spider  wait. 
And  spin  your  web  about  the  great. 
If  my  lord's  genius  wants  supplies. 
Why— you  must  make  his  exercise. 
Let  the  young  marquis  take  your  place, 
And  bear  a  whipping  for  his  grace. 
Suppose  (such  things  may  happen  once) 
The  nobles  wits,  and  you  the  dunce. 
Improve  the  means  of  education; 
And  learn  commodious  adulation. 
Your  master  scarcely  holds  it  sin. 
He  chucks  his  lordship  on  tlie  chin. 
And  would  not  for  the  world  rebuke. 
Beyond  a  pat,  the  school-boy  duke. 

The  pastor  there,  of what's  the  place  ? 

With  smiles  eternal  in  his  face, 
With  dimpling  cheek,  and  snowy  hand. 
That  shames  the  whiteness  of  his  band; 
Whose  mincing  dialect  abounds 
In  hums  and  hahs,  and  half-form'd  sounds; 
Whose  elocution,  fine  and  chaste. 
Lays  his  commainds  with  judgment  vmstf 
And  lest  the  company  should  hear. 
Whispers  his  nothings  in  your  ear; 
Think  you  twas  zeal,  or  virtue's  care 
That  placed  the  smirking  doctor  there  ? 
No— 'twas  connections  form'd  at  school 
With  some  rich  wit,  or  noble  fool. 
Obsequious  flattery,  and  attendance, 
A  wilful,  usefol,  base  dapandance; 
A  supple  bowing  of  the  knees 
To  any  human  gOd  you  please. 
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(For  tnie  good4)reediiig»8  so  polite, 
T  would  call  the  very  deyil  white) 
Twas  watching  others'  shifting  will. 
And  veering  to  and  fro, with  skill: 
These  were  the  ine^ns  that  made  him  rise^ 
Mind  your  connections,  and  be  wise.** 

Methinks  I  hear  son  Tom  reply, 
*•  rU  be  a  bishop  by  and  by." 

Connections  at  a  public  school 
Will  often  serve  a  wealthy  fool. 
By  lending  him  a  lettered  knave 
To  bring  him  credit,  or  to  save;    " 
And  knavery  gets  a  profit  real. 
By  giving  parts  and  worth  ideal. 
The  child  that  marks  this  slavish  plan, 
Will  make  his  fortune  when  a  man* 
While  honest  wit's  ingenuous  merit 
Enjoys  his  pittance,  and  his  spirit. 

The  strength  of  public  education  - 
Is  quickening  parts  by  emulation; 
And  emulation  will  create 
lu  narrow  minds  a  jealous  state. 
Which  stified  for  a  course  of  years. 
From  want  of  skill' or  mutual  fears. 
Breaks  out  in  manhood  with  a  zeal. 
Which  none  but  rival  wits  can  feel. 
For  when  good  people  wits  commence. 
They  lose  all  other  kind  of  sense ; 
(The  maxim  makes  you  smile,  1  see. 
Retort  it  when  you  please  on  me;) 
One  writer  always  hates  .another, 
As  emperors  would  kill  a  brother. 
Or  empress  queen  to  nile  alone, 
Pluck  down  a  husband  from  the  throne. 
When  tir'd  of  friendship  and  alliance^ 
Each  side  springs  forward  to  defiance. 
Inveterate  hate  and  resolution. 
Faggot  and  fire  and  persecution, 
]«  ail  their  aihi,  and  all  their  cry. 
Though  neither  side  can  tdl  you  why. 
To  it  they  run  like  valiant  men. 
And  slash  about  them  with  their  pen. 

What  inkshed  jprings  firoin  altercation  ( 
What  loppings  oft  of  reputation! 
You  might  as  soon  hush  stormy  weather. 
And  bring  the  north  and  south  togetheri 
As  reconcile  your  lettered  foes, 
WlK)  come  to  all  things  but  dry  blows. 
Your  desperate  lovers  wan  and  pale. 
As  needy  culprits  in  a  jail, 
Who  muse  and  doat,  and  pine,  and  die, 
Scorch'd  by  the  light'ning  of  an  eye, 
(For  ladies'  ^yes,  with  fatal  stroke, 
Will  blast  the  veriest  heart  of  oak) 
WiH  wrangle,  bicker,  and  complain. 


How  disagreeably  you  sit,       *    ' 
With  b-HDi  awry,  and  plaoe  unfit. 
Till  some  kind  jolt  o'er  ilUpavM  town. 
Shall  wedge  you  close,  and  nail  3F0U  dova^ 
So  fares  it  with  your  fondling  dolts. 
And  all  love's  quarrels  are  but  jolts. 

When  tiffs  arise,  and  words  of  strife 
Turn  one  to  two  in  man  and  wife, 
( For  that's  a  matrimonial  course 
Which  yoke-mates  must  go  through  peiforoe^ 
And  ev'ry  married  man  is  certain 
T*  attend  the  lecture  call'd  the  aaiam) 
Though  not  another  word  is  said. 
When  once  the  couple  are  in  bed : 
There  things  their  proper  channel  heep, 
(They  make  it  up,  and  go  to  sleep) 
These  fallings  in  and  fallings  out, 
Sometimes  with  cause,  but  most  without^ 

Are  but  the  common  modes  of  strifSe, 
'Which  oil  the  springs  of  married  life» 

Where  sameness  would  create  the  spleen. 

For  ever  stupidly  serene. 
Observe  yon. downy-bed — to  mah£  it. 

You  toss  the  feathers  up  and  shake  it^ 

So  fondness  springs  from  words  and  fcufflinn^ 

As  beds  lie  smoothest  after  shuflUng. 
But  authors'  wranglings  will  create 

The  very  quintessence  of  hate; 

Peace  is  a  fruitless  vain  endeavour,. 

Sworn  foes  for  once,  they're  foct  fbr  e^er^ 
—Oh !  had  it  pleas'd  my  wiser  betters. 

That  1  had  never  tasted  letters, 

Then  no  Parnassian  maggots  bred. 

Like  fancies  in  a  madman's  head. 

No  graspings  at  an  idle  name. 

No  childish  hope  of  future  fame. 

No  impotence  of  wit  had  ta'en 

Possession  of  my  muse-struck  brain. 
Or  bad  my  birth,  with  fortune  fit, 

Vamish'd  the  dunce,  or  made  the  wit; 

I  had  not  held  a  shameful  place. 

Nor  letters  paid  me  with  disgrace. 
~0 !  for  a  pittance  of  my  own. 

That  1  might  live  unsought,  unknown!^ 

Retir'd  from  all  this  pediunt  strife. 

Far  from  the  cares  of  bustling  life; 

Far  from  the  wits,  the  fools,  the  great^ 

And  all  the  litUe  worU  I  hate. 


THE  MILK-MAID. 
Whoe'BR  for  pleasure  plans  a  scheme^ 
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Did  not  the  mind  unlock  lier  treasare. 
And  &nc7  fetd  on  promta'd  pleamire. 

Delia  surveys,  with  onrioas  eyes. 
The  doQds  collected  m  the  skies; 
Wishes  no  storm  may  rend  the  air. 
And  Tuesday  may  be  dry  and  ftnr; 
And  I  look  round,  my  boys,  and  prey, 
That  Tuesday  may  be  holiday. 
Things  duly  settled— what  remains? 
Lo!  Tuesday  comes    alas!  it  rains; 
And  all  our  visionary  schemes 
Have  died  away,  like  gold^  dreams. 

Once  on  a  time^  a  rustic  dame, 
(No  matter  for  the  lady's  name) 
Wrapt  up  ia  deep  imagination, 
Indulged  her  pleasing  cootemplatbn  ; 
While  on  a  bench  she  took  her  seat. 
And  plac'd  the  milk-pail  at  her  feet. 
Oft  in  her  band  she  chinkM  the  pence. 
The  profits  which  arose  from  thence ; 
While  fond  ideas  fill'd  her  brain. 
Of  layings  up,  and  monsirmu  gain. 
Till  every  penny  which  she  tokl, 
Cmtive  Fancy  tnra>d  to  gold ; 
And  reasoning  thus  from  computation. 
She  spoke  aloud  her  roedittflion. 

**  Please  Heav'n  but  to  preserve  my  health. 
No  doubt  I  shall  have  store  of  wealth; 
It  must  of  consequence  ensue 
I  shall  have  store  of  lovers  too. 
Oh !  bow  I'll  break  their  stubborn  hearts. 
With  all  the  pride  of  female  arts. 
What  suitors  then  will  kneel  before  me! 
Lords,  earls,  and  viscounts  shall  adore  me. 
When  in  my  gilded  cgach  I  ride,  x 

My  ladjf  at  his  krdslup't  side. 
How  will  I  laugh  at  aH  I  meet 
CIatt*ring  in  pattens  down  the  street!' 
And  Lobbin  thA  I'll  mind  no  more,  • 
Howe'er  1  lov'd  him  heretofore; 
Or,  if  he  talks  of  plighted  truth, 
I  will  not  hear  the  simple  youth. 
But  rise  indignant  from  my  seat. 
And  spurn  the  \vkkeat  from  myfoet'^ 
Action,  alas !  the  speaker's  grace. 
Ne'er  came  in  more  improper  place. 
For  In  the  tossing  forth  her  shoe. 
What  fiwcied  Miss  the  maid  o'erthrew! 
While  down  at  once,  with  hideous  fisH, 
Caooe  lovers,  wealth,  and  milk,  and  all. 

Tbus  fancy  ever  lovefi  to  roam, 
Tb.bring  the  gay  materials  home; 
Ima^nation  fbnns  the  dream. 
And  accident  destroys  the  scheme* 


A  FAMIUAU  EPISTLE, 

FROM    TBB     BBY.   MR.    HANBURY'S    ^0^9E,  JO 
TBE  RBV.  MR.  SCOT. 

Am OMOn*  you  bipeds,  reputation 
'Depends  on  rank  and  situation ; 
And  men  increase  in  (kme  and  worth, 
Not  from  their,  merits,  but  their  birth* 
TlwiB  he  is  bom  to  live  obscure, 
Who  has  the  sin  of  being  poor ; 
While  wealthy  DuUness  lolls  at  c 
^^1^  «0-*w  wiUy  w  yon  pie 


ui 


— '«  What  did  his  lordship  say  ?— O!  fine? 

The  very  thing!  bravo!  divine!" 

And  then  'tis  buzz'd  from  route  to  route, 

While  ladies  whisper  it  about, 

**  Well,  1  p^^te8t,  a  charming  hit? 

His  lordship  has  a  deal  of  wit: 

How  elegant  th*t  double  sense ! 

Bfr£giout!  wastlyfine!  immense."* 

When  all  my  lord  has  said  or  done, 

Was  Iiut  the  letting  off  a  pun. 

Mark  the  fiait  cit,  whose  good  round  sum, 
Amounts  at  least  to  half  a  phunb; 
Whose  chariot  whirls  him  up  and  down 
Some  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town ; 
For  thither  aober  folks  repair. 
To  take  the  dust,  which  they  call  air. 
Dull  Folly  (not  the  wanton  wild 
Imagination's  younger  child) 
Has  taken  lodgings  hi  his  fisce. 
As  findii^  that  a  vacant  place. 
And  peeping  from  his  windows,  tells 
To  all  beholders,  where  she  dwells. 
Yet  once  a  week,  this  purse-proud  cit 
Shall  ape  the  sallies  of  a  wit. 
And  after  ev'ry  Sunday's  dinner. 
To  priestly  saint,  or  city  sinner. 
Shall  tell  the  story  o'er  and  o'er, 
H'has  tokl  a  thousand  times  before: 
Like  gamesters,  who,  with  eager  zeal, 
Talk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal. 

Mark !  how  the  fools  and  knaves  admire 
And  chudcle  with  their  Sunday  'squire: 
While  he  looks  pleas'd  at  every  guest. 
And  laughs  much  louder  than  the  rest ; 
And  cackling  with  incessant  grin, 
Triples  the  double  of  his  chin. 

Birth,  rank,  and  wealth,  have  wond*rQU8  skilly 
Make  wits  and  statesmen  when  they  will ; 
While  OeDii]3  holds  no  estimatfon. 
From  luckless  want  of  situation ; 
And,  if  through  clouded  scenes  of  lifo. 
He  takes  dame  Poverty  to  wife, 
Howc'er  he  work  and  tease  his  brainy 
His  potind  of  wit  scarce  weighs  a  grann; 
While  with  his  lordship  it  abounds. 
And  one  light  grain  swells  out  to  pounds. 

Receive,  good  sir,  with  aspect  kind. 
This  wanton  gallop  of  the  mind; 
But  since  all  things  increase  in  worth, 
Pro|)ortion»d  to  their  rank  and  birth ; 
Umt  you  should  think  the  letter  base. 
While  I  supply  the  poet's  place, 
I'll  tell  you  hence  and  what  1  am. 
My  breed,  my  blood,  my  sire,  my  dam* 

My  sire  was  Pindar's  Eagle,  son 
Of  Pegasus  of  Helicon ; 
My  dam,  the  Hippogryph,  which  whiri'd 
Astolpho  to  the  lunar  world, 
fioth  high-brad  things  of  mettled  blood. 
The  best  in  all  Apollo's  stud. 

Now  critics  here  woukl  bid  me  speak 
The  old  horse  language,  that  is,  Greek; 
For  Homer  made  us  talk,  you  know. 
Almost  three  thousand  years  ago; 
And  men  of  taste  and  judgment  fine. 
Allow  the  pasaage  is  divine. 
They  were  fine  mettled  things  indeed. 
And  of  peculiar  strength  and  breed. 
What  leaps  they  ^k,  how  ftir  and  wide ! 
—They'd  take  a  comttry  at  a  stride^ 
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How  great  each  leap,  Longiims  knew, 
Who  from  dimensions  ta^cn  6f  two. 
Affirms,  with  equal  ardour  whirPd, 
A  third,  good  lord !  would  clear  the  world. 

But  till  some  learned  wight  shall  show 
)f  accents  mast  be  us*d,  or  no, 
A  doubt,  which  puzzles  all  the  wise 
Of  giant  and  of  pigmy  size, 
"Who  waste  their  time,  and  fiuicies  ycx 
With  asper,  lenis,  circumflex. 
And  talk  of  mark  and  punctuatioq. 
As  twere  a  matter  of  salvation; 
For  when  your  pigmies  take  the  pen 
They  fancy  they  grow  up  to  men, 
And  think  they  keep  the  world  in  awe 
By  brandishing  a  very  straw; 
^ill  they  have  clear'd  this  weighty  doubt. 
Which  they'll  be  centuries  about. 
As  a  plain  nag,  in  homely  phrase, 
"X*]}  use  the  language  of  our  ()ays; 
And,  for  this  first  and  only  time. 
Just  make  a  trot  in  easy  rhyme. 

Nor  let  it  shock  your  thought  or  sight. 
That  thus  a  quadruped  should  write; 
Bead  but  the  papers,  and  you*U  see 
More  prodigies  of  wit  than  me ; 
Grown  men  and  sparrows  taught  to  dance, 
•By  monsieur  Passerat  from  France ; 
Tlie  learned  dog,  the  learned  mare. 
The  learned  bird,  the  learned  hare; 
And  an  are  fashionable  too,  * 

And  play  at  cards  as  well  as  you. 

Of  paper,  pen,  and  ink  possessed. 
With  fEiculties  of  writing  blest. 
Why  should  not  I  then,  Hownnyhwm  bred 
(A  word  that  must  be  seen,  not  said) 
Kid  you  of  all  that  anxious  care. 
Which  good  folks  feel  for  good  ahd  fiur. 
And  which  your  looks  betray'd  indeed. 
To  more  discerning  eyes  of  steed ; 
When  in  the  shape  of  useful  hack, 
I  bore  a  poet  on  my  back  ? 

Know,  safely  rode  my  master*s  bride. 
The  bard  before  her  for  my  guide. 
Yet  think  not,  sir,  his  awkwai^  care 
£nsur*d  protection  to  the  fain 
1^0— K:onscious  of  the  prize  I  bore. 
My  wayward  footsteps  slipt  no  more. 
For  though  1  scorn  the  poet's  skill, 
My  mistress  guides  me  where  she  wilL 

Abstract  in  wond*rous  speculation, 
I/>st  in  laborious  meditation. 
As  whether  'twould  promote  sublime 
If  silver  could  be  pair'd  in  rhyme; 
Or,  as  the  word  of  sweeter  tune, 
Month  might  be  clink'd  instead  of  moon: 
No  wonder  poets  hardly  know 
Or  what  they  do,  or  where  they  go. 
•  Whether  they  ride  or  walk  the  street. 
Their  heads  are  always  on  their  feet; 
They  now  and  then  may  get  astride 

Th'  idpA)  Pporaeiia    nnrl  rSilA 


Or  make  the  staring  lettem  joni» 

To  form  the  word,  that  tells  us  thine. 

Unless  we'ad  right  initials  got, ' 

S,  C,  Of  T,  and  so  made  Scot? 

Or  whether  Rebus,  Riddle's  brother, 

(Both  which  had  Dullness  for  their  mother) 

Employ  the  gentle  poets  care, 

To  cel^rate  some  town  or  fair. 

Which  all  ad  libitum  he  slits 

For  you  to  pick  it  up  by  bits. 

Which  bits  together  placed,  will  frame 

Some  city's  or  some  lady^s  name; 

As  when  a  worm  is  cut  in  twain. 

It  joins  and  is  a  worm  again; 

When  thoughts  so  weighty,  so  intense. 

Above  the  reach  of  cooHnon  sense. 

Distract  and  twirl  the  mind  about. 

Which  fain  would  hammer  something  out; 

A  kind  disclmrge  relieves  the  mind, 

As  folks  are  eas'd  by  breaking  wind; 

Whatever  whims  or  maggots  bred 

Take  place  of  sense  in  poet's  head. 

They  fix  themselves  without  control* 

Where'er  its  seat  is  on  the  soul. 

Then,  like  your  heathen  idols,  we 

Have  eyes  indeed,  but  cannot  see. 

(We,  for  I  take  the  poet's  part. 

And  for  my  blood,  am  bard  at  heart) 

For  in  reflection  deep  immerst. 

The  man  muse-bitten  and  be-verst. 

Neglectful  of  externals  all, 

Will  run  his  head  against  a  wall. 

Walk  through  a  river  as  it  flows. 

Nor  see  the  bridge  before  his  nose. 

Are  things  like  these  equestrians  fit 
To  mount  the  back  of  meUled  tit? 
Are — but  farewel,  for  here  comes  Bob, 
And  I  must  serve  some  hackney  job; 
Fetch  letters,  or,  for  recreation. 
Transport  the  bard  to  our  plantation. 

Robert  joins  compts  with  Bumham  Blt^ek^ 
Your  humble  servant,  Han  bury *8  hack. 


THE  NEW-RIVER  HEAD. 

A  TALE. 
ATTEMPTED  IN  THE  MANNER  OF  MI^  C   DCKIS. 
INSCRIBED  TO  JOHN  WILKES,  ES<^ 

Labitur  &  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  eviaxQ.      Hor 


Dear  Wilkes,  whose  lively  social  wit 

Disdains  the  prudish  affectation 
Of  gloomy  folks,  who  love  to  sit 

As  doctors  should  nt  consultation. 
Permit  me,  in  familiar  strain. 

To  steal  you  from  the  idle  hour 
Of  combating  the  northern  thane, 

And  all  his  puppet  tools  of  pow'r. 
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But  why  sbottU  I,  who  oalj  itriTe 

Bj  telling  of  aa  easy  talc. 
To  keep  attention  half  alive 

'Gainst  Boigolam  awl  FUoinap  rail  ? 
For  whether  England  be  tbe  name, 

(Name  which  we»re  tan^  no  more  to  prize) 
Or  Britain,  it  is  all  t)«  nme. 

The  Lilliputian  stateamen  riae 

To  malice  of  gigantic  size. 
let  them  eiyoy  tiir  warmth  a  while. 
Truth  shall  r^aid  them  with  a  smile. 
While  you,  like  Gulliver,  in  sport 
Piss  out  the  fire,  and  save  the  court 
But  to  return— The  tale  is  old; 

Indecent,  truly  none  of  imne-«% 
What  Beroaldus  gravely  told| 

I  read  it  in  that  sound  divine. 
And  for  indecency,  you  know 

He  had  a  ^hionable  turn. 
As  prim  observers  elearly  show 

In  t'  other  parson,  doctor  Sterne. 
Yet  Pope  denies  it  all  defence. 
And  calls  it,  bless  us!  want  of  sense. 
But  tfen  the  dxenf  Pope  can  write 

Of  bottles,  corks,  and  maiden  sighs^ 
Of  charming  beauties  less  in  sight. 

Of  the  more  secret  precious  hair*, 
•*  And  something  else  of  little  size. 

You  know  w^ere».»* 
If  such  authorities  prevail. 

To  varnish  o'er  this  petty  sin, 
I  plead  a  pardon  for  my  tale. 
And  having  benun'd  and  cough'd— begin. 

A  Genius  (one  of  those  1  mean, 

We  read  of  in  th'  Arabian  Nights; 
Not  such  as  every  day  are  seen 

At  Bob's  or  Arthur's,  whilom  White's; 
Por  howsoever  you  change  the  name, 
The  clubs  and  meetings  are  the  same  ; 
Nor  those  prodigious  learned  folks. 
Your  haberdashers  of  stale  jokes, 
Who  dress  them  up  so  neat  and  clean 
For  newspaper  or  magazine; 
But  one  that  could  play  wond'rous  tricks. 

Changing  the  very  course  of  Nature, 
Not  Asmodcus  on  two  sticks 

Or  sage  Uiganda  could  do  greater.) 
Once  on  a  time  incojj  came  down 

From  his  equivocal  dominions, 
And  travelled  o'er  a  country  town 

To  try  folks'  tempers  and  opinions. 
When  to  accomplish  his  intent 

(For  had  the  cobbler  known  the  king. 

Lord  !  it  would  quite  have  spoiPd  the  thing) 
In  strange  disguise  he  slily  went 
And  stump'd  along  the  high-way  track. 
With  greasy  knapsack  at  his  bock ; 
And  now  the  night  was  pitchy  dark, 
Without  one  star's  indulgent  spark. 
Whether  he  wanted*  sleep  or  not. 

Is  of  no  consequence  to  tell; 
A  bed  and  lodging  must  be  got. 

For  geniuses  live  always  well. 
At  the  best  house  in  all  the  town, 

(It  was  the  attorney's  you  may  swear) 
He  knock'd  as  he'd  have  beat  it  down. 

Knock  as  you  would,  no  entrance  there* 

!  BapeqCtheLock.       f  Pope's  loiters. 
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But  from  the  window  cried  the  < 

**  Go,  sirrah,  go  from  .whence  yoa  came. 

Here,  Nell,  John,  Thomas,  see  who  knocks, 

Fellow,  I'll  put  you  in  the  stocks." 

**  Be  Gentle,  ma'm,"  the  Genius  cried; 

**  Have  mercy  on  the  wand'ring  poor. 
Who  knows  not  where  his  head  to  hide. 

And  asks  a  pittance  at  your  door. 
A  mug  of  beer,  a  crust  of  bread    ■ 
Have  pity  on  the  houseless  head; 

Your  husband  keeps  a  lordly  taUe, 
I  ask  but  for  the  offal  crumbs, 

And  for  a  lodging— -bam  or  stable 
Will  shroud  me  till  the  morning  comes." 

Twas  all  la  vain ;  she  rang  the  bell. 
The  servants  trembPd  at  tlie  knell; 
Down  flew  the  maids  to  tell  the  men. 
To  drive  the  vagnmt  back  agen.     . 

He  trudg'd  away  in  angry  mind, 
And  thought  but  cheaply  of  mankind. 

Till  through  a  casement's  dingy  pan0, 
A  rush-light's  melancholy  ray. 

Bad  him  e'en  try  his  luck  again; 
Perhaps  beneath  a  house  of  clay 
A  wand'ring  passenger  might  find, 
A  better  friend  to  human  kind. 
And  far  more  hospitable  fare, 
Though  not  so  costly,  nice,  or  rare. 
As  «mokcs  upon  the  silver  plate 
Of  the  luxurious  pamper'd  great* 

So  to  this  cot  of  homely  thatch. 
In  the  same  plight  the  Genius  came: 

Down  comes  the  dame,  lifts  up  the  latch; 
"What  want  ye,  sir?" 

•'God  save  you,  dame.** 
And  90  he  told  the  piteous  tale. 
Which  you  have  heard  him  tell  before; 
Your  patience  and  my  own  would  fail  * 

Were  I  to  tell  it  o'6r  and  o'er. 
Suffice  it,  that  my  goody's  care 
Brought  forth  her  best,  though  simple  fare. 

And  from  the  conierrcupboard's  hoaixl, 
Her  stranger  guest  the  more  to  please. 

Bespread  her  hospitable  board  '        ' 

With  what  she  had — -'twas  bread  and  cheese. 

"  *Ti8  honest  thoui^h  but  homely  cheor; 

Much  good  may't  do  ye,  eat  your  fill. 
Would  1  could  treat  you  with  strong  beer, 

not  for  the  action  take  the  will. 
You  see  my  cot.  is  clean,  though  small. 

Pray  Heav'n  increase  my  slender  stock! 
You're  welcome,  friend,  you  see  my  all ; 

And  for  your  bed,  sir,  therc*s  a  flock." 
No  matter  what  was  after  said, 
He  eat  and  drank  and  went  to  bed* 

And  now  the  cock  his  mattins  sung, 

(Howe'er  such  siniin^s  light  estcem'd, 
'Tis  precious  in  the  Muses'  tongue, 
'  When  sung,  rhymes  better  than  he  scream'd;) 
The  dame  and  pcMilar  both  arose. 

At  early  dawn  of  rising  day, 
She  for  her  work  of  folding  clothes. 

And  he  to  travel  on  his  way; 
But  much  he  thought  himself  to  blame. 

If,  as  in  duty  surely  bound. 
He  did  not  thank  the  careful  dam^ 

Por  the  riception  he  had  found. 
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«  Hottess,*'  qoMt  he,  ^  bdbrel  go, 

I  thank  jou  for  yoar  hearty  fiure;    • 
Would  it  were  in  my  pow'r  to  pay 
My  gratitude  a  better  way ; 
But  money  now  runf  very  low, 

And  I  have  not  a  doit  to  spare; 
But  if  you'll  Uke  this  piece  of  stuff—" 

— '*  No,'*  quoth  the  dame, "  Vm  poor  as  you, 
Your  kindest  wishes  are  enough, 

You*re  welcome,  friend,  farewel — Adieu*** 
**  But  first,"  reply'd  the  wand'ring  guest, 

<*  For  bed  and  board  and  homely  dish. 
May  all  things  turn  out  for  the  best. 

So  take  my  blessing  and  my  wish  i 
May  what  you  first  begin  to  do. 

Create  such  profit  and  delight. 
That  you  may  do  it  all  day  through, 

Nor  finish  tiU  the  depth  of  night" 

*'  Thank  you,*'  .she  said,  and  shut  the  door, 
Tum'd  to  her  work;  and  thought  no  more. 
And  now  the  napkin,  which  was  spread 
To  treat  her  guest  with  good  brown  bread. 
She  folded  up  with  nicest  care; 
When  lo !  another  napkin  there! 
And  every  folding  did  beget 
Another  and  another  3ret. 
She  folds  a  shift— by  strange  increase^ 
The  remnant  swells  into  a  piece. 
Her  caps,  her  laces,  all  the  same, 
,    Till  such  a  quantity  of  linen, 

From  such  a  very  small  beginning, 
it'low'd  in  at  once  upon  the  dame. 
Who  wondered  ly>w  the  deuce  it  came. 

That  with  the  drap'ry  she  had  got 

Within  her  little  shabby  cot. 
She  might  for  all  the  town  provide. 
And  break  both  York-street  and  Cheapside. 

It  happened  that  ttP  attorney's  wife. 
Who,  to  be  sure,  took  much  upon  her. 

As  being  one  in  higher  life. 
Who  did  the  parish  mighty  honour. 

Sent  for  the  dame,  who,  poor  and  willing, 
Would  take  a  job  of  charing  work. 
And  sweat  and  toil  like  any  Turk, 

To  earn  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 

She  could  not  come,  not  she  indeed ! 
She  thankM  her  much,  but  had  no  need. 

Oood  news  will  fly  as  well  as  bad, 

So  out  this  wond'roos  story  came. 

About  the  pedlar  and  the  dame, 
Which  made  th'  attorney's  wife  so  mad, 

That  she  resolv'd  at  any  rate, 
iSpite  of  her  pride  and  lady  airs, 

Tu  get  the  pedlar  t£te-i-tete. 
And  make  up  all  the  past  afiairs: 

And  though  she  wish'd  him  at  the  devilj 
When  he  came  there  the  night  before, 

Betermin'd  to  be  monstrous  civil. 
And  drop  her  curtsie  at  the  door. 

Now  all  was  racket,  noise  and  pother, 


**  Upon  my  word,  it  shocks  iae  mnoh^ 

—But  there's  such,  thieving  here  of  lat^— 
Not  that  I  dream'd  that  yon  were  such. 

When  you  came  knocking  at  my  gate. 
I  must  confess  myself  to  blame. 

And  I'm  afraid  you  lately  met 
Sad  treatment  with  that  homely  dame. 

Who  lives  on  what  her  hands  can  get. 
Walk  in  with  me  at  least  to  night. 
And  let  us  set  all  matters  right. 
1  know  my  duty,  and  indeed 
Would  help  a  friend  in  time  of  need. 

Take  such  refreshment  as  you  find, 
I'm  sure  I  mean  it  for  the  best. 

And  give  it  with  a  willing  mind 
To  such  a  grave  and  sober  guest 

So  in  they  came,  and  for  his  picking. 

Behold  the  table  covers  spread. 

Instead  of  Goody's  cheese  and  bread. 
With  tarU,  and  fish,  and  flesh,  and  chickeii« 

And  to  appear  in  greater  stsite. 
The  knives  and  forks  with  silver  handles, 
.    The  candlesticks  of  bright  (French)  plate 
To  hold  her  best  mould  (tallow)  candles. 

Were  all  brought  forth  to  be  display'd. 

In  female  housewifry  parade. 
And  more  the  pedlar  to  r^ale. 

And  make  the  wond'rous  man  her  friead. 
Decanters  foam'd  of  mantling  ale. 

And  port  and  clsurct  without  end ; 
They  hobb'd  and  nobb'd,  and  smil'd  und  laiigb'd, 
Touch'd  glasses,  nam'd  their  toasts,  and  q«juaff*d  . 

Talk'd  over  every  friend  and  foe. 
Till  eating,  drinking,  talking  past. 
The  kind  houxe-clock  struck  twelve  at  last. 

When  wishing  madam  bon  repos. 
The  pedlar  pleaded  weary  head. 
Made  his  low  bow,  and  went  to  bed. 

Wishing  him  then  at  perfect  ease, 
A  good  soft  bed,  a  good  sound  sleep; 

Now  gentle  reader,  if  you  please. 
We'll  at  the  lady  take  a  peep: 

She  could  not  rest,  but  tum'd  and  toss'd. 
While  Fancy  whisper'd  in  her  brain. 

That  what  her  indiscretion  lost. 
Her  art  and  cunning  might  regain. 

Such  linen  to  so  poor  a  dame! 
For  such  coarse  fare!  perplex'd  her  head; 

Why  might  not  she  expect  the  same. 
So  courteous,  civil,  and  well-bred? 

And  now  shcf  reckon'd  up  her  store 
Of  cambrics,  Hollands,  muslins,  lawns. 
Free  gifts,  and  purchases,  and  pawns, 

Resolv'd  to  multiply  them  more. 
Till  she  had  got  a  stock  of  linen. 
Fit  for  a  dowager  to  sin  in. 

Ilie  morning  came,  when  up  she  got. 
Most  ceremoniously  inclin'd 

To  wind  up  her  sagacious  plot. 
With  all  that  civil  stuff  we  find 

'Mong^  those  who  talk  a  irond'rous  deal 

Of  w^t  they  neither  mean  uor  feeL 
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Tor  thif  5ro«r  entertaiiiaMiitfs  sake, 
If  angfat  of  good  my  wiih  can  do. 

May  wfaat  3roa  first  diall  Undertake, 
Last  without  ceasing  all  day  through." 

Madam,  who  kindly  understood 
His  wish  cfiectoally  good. 
Straight  dropp'd  a  curtsie  wond*rou8  low. 
For  much  she  wanted  him  to  go. 
That  she  might  look  up  all  her  store. 
And  turn  it  into  thousands  more. 
Now  all  the  maids  were  sent  to  look 
In  every  cranny,  hole  and  nook. 
For  every  rag  which  they  co«iid  find 
Of  any  size,  or  any  kind, 
Draw'rs,  hoxes,  closets,  chests  and  cases 
Were  all  unlocked  at  once  to  get 
Her  point,  her  gauze,  her  Prussia-net, 
With  fifty  names  of  fifty  kinds. 
Which  suit  variety  of  minds. 

H(yw  shall  1  now  my  tale  pursue. 
So  passing  strange,  so  passing  true  ? 
When  every  bit  from  every  hoard. 
Was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  bCMird, 

Lest  sotne  more  urgent  obFigation 
Might  interrupt  her  pleasing  toil. 

And  marring  half  her  application. 
The  promised  hopes  of  profit  spoil. 

Before  she  folds  a  single  rag. 

Or  takes  a  cap  from  board  or  bag, 
That  nothing  might  her  work  prevent, 

(For  she' was  now  resolv'd  to  labour. 
With  earnest  hope  and  full  intent 

To  get  the  better  of  her  neighbour) 
luto  the  garden  she  would  go 

To  do  that  necessary  thing. 
Which  must  by  all  be  done,  you  know. 
By  rich  and  poor,  and  high  and  low. 

By  male  and  female,  queen  and  king; 
She  little  dream'd  a  common  action, 

Pnictis*d  as  duly  as  her  prayers. 
Should  prove  so  tedious  a  transaction. 

Or  cost  her  such  a  sea  of  cares. 
Id  short  the  streams  so  plenteous  flow'd, 

That  in  the  dry  and  dusty  weather. 
She  might  have  water'd  all  the  road 

For  ten  or  twenty  miles  together. 
Whateould  she  do?  as  it  began, 
Th»  involuntary  torrent  ran. 

Instead  of  folding  cap  or  mob, 
80  dreadful  was  this  distillation, 

That  from  a  simple  watering  job. 
She  fear'd  a  general  inundation. 

While  for  her  indiscretion's  crime. 
And  coveting  too  great  a  store. 

She  made  a  river  at  a  time. 
Which  sure  was  never  done  before'* 
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Yes — I  could  rifle  grove  and  bowV 
And  strip  the  beds  of  every  flowY, 

'  This  story,  which  occurs  in  the  conference 
between  a  papish  priest  and  Villiers  duke  of 
Buckingham  (seethe  works  of  the  latter)  has  been 
Tenrified  by  Mr.  Merrick.  Dodsley*s  Poems,  vol,  v. 
p.230.    Q 


And  deck  them  in  their  Ihirest  h«ie,    . 
Merely  to  be  out-blushM  by  you. 
The  lily,  pale,  by  my  direction. 
Should  fight  the  rose  for  your  complexion: 
Or  I  could  make  up  sweetest  posies. 
Fit  fragrance  for  the  ladies*  noses, 
Which  drooprag,  on  your  breast  redinlDg,  . 
Should  ^1  be  withering,  dying,  pioing. 
Which  every  songster  can  display, 
I've  more  authorities  than  Gay; 
Nay,  I  could  teach  the  globe  its  duty 
To  pay  all  homage  to  your  beauty. 
And  wit's  creative  pow>r  to  show. 
The  very  fire  should  mix  with  snow; 
Your  eyeo,  that  brandish  burning  dints 
To  scorch  and  singe  our  tinder  hearts. 
Should  be  th^  lamps  for  lover's  ruin. 
And  light  them  to  their  own  undoing; 
While  all  the  snow  about  your  breast 
Should  leave  them  hopeless  and  distreit. 

For  those  who  rarely  soar  above 
The  art  of  coupling  love  and  dove. 
In  their  conceits  and  amorous  fictions. 
Are  mighty  fond  of  contradictions. 
Above,  in  air;  in  earth,  beneath; 
And  things  that  do,  or  do  not  breathe. 
Ail  have  their  parts,  and  separate  place, 
To  paint  the  fair  one"^  various  grace. 

Her  cheek,  her  eye,  her  bosom  show 
The  rose,  the  lily,  diamond,  snow. 
Jet,  milk,  and  amber,  vales  and  mountaini;, 
Stars,  rubies,  suns,  and  mossy  fountains. 
The  poet  gives  them  all  a  share 
In  the  description  of  his  (air. 
She  bums,  she  chills,  she  pierces  hearts 
With  locks,  and  bolts,  and  flames,  and  darts. 
And  could  we  trust  th'  extravagancy 
Of  every  poet's  youthful  fancy. 
They'd  make  each  n3rmph  they  love  so  well. 
As  cold  as  snow,  as  hot  as 

— O  gentle  lady,  spare  your  fright. 
No  horrid  rhyme  shall  wound  your  sight. 
I'would  not  for  the  world  be  beard. 
To  utter  such  wueemfy  word. 
Which  the  politer  parson  fijara 
To  mention  to  politer  ears. 

But,  could  a  female  form  be  shown, 
(The  thought,  perhaps,  is  not  my  own) 
Where  every  circumstance  should  meet 
To  make  the  poet's  nymph  complete, 
Form'd  to  his  fancy's  utmost  pitch. 
She'd  be  as  ugly  as  a  witch. 

Come  then,  O  Muse,  of  trim  conceit, 
Muse,  always  fine,  but  never  neut. 
Who  to  the  dull  unsated  ear 
Of  French  or  Tuscan  sonneteer, 
Tak'st  up  the  same  unvaried  tone. 
Like  the  Scotch  bagpipe's  favourite  drone. 
Squeezing  out  thoughts  in  ditties  quaint,. 
To  poet's  mistress,  whore,  or  saint; 
Whether  thou  dwell'st  on  ev'ry  grace. 
Which  lights  the  world  flrom  Laura's  foce. 
Or  amorous  praise  expatiates  wide 
On  beauties  which  the  nymph  must  hide^ 
For  wit  affected,  loves  to  show 
Her  every  charm  from  top  to  toe. 
And  wanton  Fancy  oft  pursues 
Minute  description  from  the  Muse, 
Come  and  pourtray,  with  pencil  fine^ 
The  poet's  mortal  nymph  divine. 
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Her  golden  Xotks  of  el«8ttc  hair. 
Are  nets  to  catch  the  wanton  air; 
Her  forehead  ivory,  and  her  eyes 
Each  a  bright  snn  to  light  the  skies, 
Orb'd  in  whose  centre,  Cupid  aims 
His  darts,  protect  us!  tipt  with  flames; 
While  the  sly  god's  unerring  bow 
Is  the  half  circle  of  her  brow. 
Each  lip  a  ruby,  parting,  shows 
The  precious  pearl  in  even  rows. 
And  all  the  Loves  and  Graces  sleek 
Bathe  in  the  dimples  of  her  cheek. 
Her  breasts  pure  snow,  or  white  as  milk, 
Ar^  ivory  apples,  smooth  as  silk. 
Or  else,  as  Fancy  trips  on  £uter. 
Fine  marble  hills  of  aUbaster. 

A  figure  made  of  wax  would  please 
More  than  an  aggregate  of  these, 
Which  though  they  are  of  precious  worth, 
And  held  in  great  esteem  on  Earth, 
What  arc  they,  rightly  understood. 
Compared  to  real  flesh  and  blood  ? 

And  I,  who  hate  to  act  by  rules 
Of  whining,  rhyming,  loving  fbols, 
Can  never  twist  my  mind  about 
To  find  such  strange  resemblance  out, 
And  simile  that's  only  fit 
To  show  my  plenteous  lack  of  wit. 
Therefore,  omi^ing  flames  and  darts. 
Wounds,  sighs  and  tears,  and  bleeding  hearts. 
Obeying,  what  1  here  declare. 
Makes  half  my  happiness,  the  fair. 
The  fovouritc  subject  1  pursue, 
And  write,  as  who  would  not,  for  yon. 

Perhaps  my  Muse,  a  common  curse. 
Errs  in  the  manner  of  her  verse, 
Which,  slouching  in  the  doggrel  lay. 
Goes  tittup  all  her  easy  way. 
Yes — an  acrostic  had  been  better, 
Where  each  good  natured  prattling  letter. 
Though  it  conceal  the  writer's  i^im, 
Tells  all  the  world  his  lady's  name. 

But  all  acrostics,  it  is  said, 
,  Show  wond'rous  pain  of  empty  head, 
Where  wit  is  cramp'd  in  hard  confines, 
And  Fancy  dare  not  jump  the  lines. 

I  love  a  fanciful  disorder. 
And  straggling  out  of  rule  and  order; 
Impute  not  then  to  vacant  head. 
Or  what  I've  writ,  or  what  Tve  said. 
Which  imputation  can't  be  true. 
Where  head  and  heart's  so  foil  of  you. 

Like  Tristram  Shandy,  1  could  write 
From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  nisrbt, 
Sometimes  obscure,  and  sometimes  leaning, 
A  little  sideways  to  a  meaning. 
And  unfatigu'd  myself,  pursue 
The  civil  mode  of  teasing  you. 
For  as  your  folks  who  love  the  dwelling 
On  circumstance  in  story  telling. 
And  to  give  each  relation  grace. 
Describe  the  time,  the  folks,  the  place, 

A  nil  artf  vAlioMrtiiolvT  a^toa^ 


And  think  the  knack  Of  pleasing  follows 
Each  jiQgling  pupil  of  Apollo's. 
— Yet  let  it  be  a  venial  crime 
That  I  address  you  thus  in  rhyme. 
Nor  think  that  1  am  Phoebus'-bit 
By  the  tarantula  of  wit,  •" 

But  as  the  meanest  critic  knows 
All  females  have  a  knack  at  prose, 
And  letters  are  the  mode  of  writing 
The  ladles  take  the  most  delight  in  ; 
Bold  is  the  man,  whose  saucy  aim 
Leadshim  to  form  a  rival  claim; 
A  double  death  the  victim  dies. 
Wounded  by  wit  as  well  as  eyes. 

— With  mine  disgrace  p  'ady's  prose. 
And  put  a  nettle  next  a  ros  ' 
Who  would,  so  long  as  taste  prevails. 
Compare  St.  James's  with  Versailles? 
The  nightingale,  as  story  goes, 
Fam'd  for  the  music  of  his  woes. 
In  vain  against  the  artist  try'd. 
But  strain'd  his  tunefol  throat— and  died. 

Perhaps  I  sought  the  rhyming  way. 
For  reasons  which  have  pow'rliil  sway. 
The  swain,  no  doubt,  with  pleasure  sues 
The  nymph  he's  sure  will  not  refose. 
And  more  compassion  may  be  found 
Amongst  these  goddesses  of  sound. 
Than  always  happens  to  the  share 
Of  the  more  cruel  human  fair; 
Who  love  to  fix  their  lover's  pains, 
Pleas'd  with  the  rattling  of  their  chains,    ■ 
Rejoicing  in  their  servant's  grief. 
As  'twere  a  sin  to  give  relief. 
They  twist  each  easy  fool  about. 
Nor  let  them  in,  nor  let  them  out. 
But  keep  them  twirling  on  the  fire,         * 
Of  apprehension  and  desire, 
As  cock-chafers,  with  corking  pin 
The  school-boy  stabs,  to  make  them  spin. 

For 't  is  a  maxim  in  love's  school. 
To  make  a  man  of  sense  a  fool; 
I  mean  the  man,  who  loves  indeed, 
And  hopes  and  wishes  to  succeed; 
But  from  his  ffear  and  apprehension. 
Which  always  mars  his  best  intention,     . 
Can  ne'er  address  with  proper  ease 
The  very  person  he  would  please. 

Now  poets,  when  these  nymphs  refuse. 
Straight  go  a  courting  to  the  Muse. 
But  still  some  difference  we  find 
Twixt  goddesses  and  human  kind  ; 
llie  Muses'  favours  are  ideal. 
The  ladies'  scarce,  but  always  real. 
The  poet  can,  with  little  pain. 
Create  a  mistress  in  his  braip. 
Heap  each  attraction,  every  grace 
That  should  adorn  the  mind  or  face. 
On  Delia,  Phyllis,  with  a  score 
Of  Phyllisses  and  Delias  more. 
Or  1^  the  whim  of  passion  bums. 
Can  court  each  frolic  Muse  by  turns; 
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And  wind  them  in  the  easy  heart 
Of  man,  with  most  ensnaring  art. 
Only  to  torture  and  betray 
The  wretch  they  mean  to  cast  away. 
No  donbt  'tis  charming  pleasant  angling 
To  see  the  poor  fond  creatures  dangling. 
Who  rush  like  gudgeons  to  the  bait, 
And  gorge  the  mischief  they  should  hate. 
Yet  sure  such  cruelties  deface 
Your  virtues  of  their  fairest  grace. 
And  pity,  which  in  won)an*s  breast, 
Shoold  swim  at  top  of  all  the  rest. 
Must  such  insidious  sport  condemn. 
Which  play  to  you,  is  death  tg  them. 

So  hate  1  often  read  or  heard, 
Hiougb  both  upon  a  traveller's  word, 
(Authority  may  pass  it  down. 
So,  Tide  Travels,  by  Ed.  Brown) 
At  Metz,  a  dreadfGl  engine  stands, 
Form'd  like  a  maid,  with  folded  hands, 
Which  finely  drest,  with  primmest  grace. 
Receives  the  culprit's  first  embrace; 
But  at  the  second  (dismal  wonder!) 
Unfolds,  clasps,  cuts  his  heart  asunder. 

You'll  say,  perhaps,  1  love  to  rail. 
We'll  end  the  matter  with  a  tale: 

A  Robin  once,  who  lov'd  to  stray, 
And  hop  about  from  spray  to  spray, 
Familiar  as  the  folks  were  kind. 
Nor  thought  of  mischief  in  bis  mind, 
Slight  fiivoura  make  the  bold  presume. 
Would  flutter  round  the  lady*s  room. 
And  careless  dften  take  his  stand 
Upon  the  lovely  Flavia's  hand. 
The  nymph,  'tis  said,  bis  freedom  sought, 
— In  short,  the  trifling  fool  was  caught; 
And  happy-  in  the  fair  one's  grace. 
Would  not  accept  an  eagle's  place. 
Aod  while  the  nymph  was  kind  as  fair, 
Wished  not  to  gain  his  native  air. 
Bat  thought  he  bargain'd  to  his  cost. 
To  gain  the  liberty  he  lost. 

Till  at  the  last,  a'fup  was  seen, 
A  parrot,  dress'd  in  red  and  green. 
Who  could  not  boast  one  genuine  note. 
But  chatter'd,  swore  and  ly'd—by  rote. 
**  Nonsense  and  noise  will  oil  prevail. 
When  honour  and  affection  fail." 
The  lady  lik'd  her  foreign  guest, 
For  novelty  will  please  the  best; 
And  whether  it  is  lace  or  fan. 
Or  silk,  or  china,  bird  or  mau, 
None  sure  can  think  it  wrong,  or  strange. 
That  ladies  should  admire  a  change. 
The  parrot  now  came  into  play. 
The  Robin  !  he  had  bad  bis  day. 
But  couW  not  brook  the  nymph's  disdain. 
So  fled— and  ne'er  came  back  again. 


THE  COBBLER  OF  TESSINGTON'S  LETTEJi 

TO  DAVID  GARRICE,  ESQ.  1761. 

Mt  predecessors  often  use 

To  cobble  verse  as  well  as  shoes; 

As  Partridge  (vide  Swift's  disputes) 

Who  tum'd  Boo4es  into  booU, 

Ah  !-.Partridge!— rU  be  bold  to  say 

lYas  a  irare  scholar  in  bia  day  ^ 


He^d  tell  you  when  Hwodd  rajn,  wbA  when 
The  weather  would  be  fine  agen; 
Precisely  when  your  bones  should  ache. 
And  when  grow  sound,  by  th'  almanack. 
For  he  knew  ev'ry  thing,  d'ye  see. 
By,  what  d'ye  callt,  astrology. 
And  skill'd  in  all  the  starry  system. 
Foretold  events,  and  often  mist 'em. 
And  then  it  griev'd  me  sore  to  look 
Just  at  the  heel-piece  of  his  book. 
Where  stood  a  man,  Lord  bless  my  heart! 

(No  doubt  by  tnaithew  matiet  art,) 

Naked,  expos'd  to  public  view. 

And  darts  stuck  in  him  through  and  through. 

1  warrant  him  some  hardy  fool, 

Who  scom'd  to  follow  wisdom's  rule. 

And  dar'd  blasphemioualy  despise 

Our  doctor's  knowledge  in  the  skiei. 

Full  dearly  he  abides  bis  laugh, 

I'm  sure  *tis  Swift,  or  BickorstaA 
Excuse  this  bit  of  a  digression, 

A  cobbler's  is  a  learn'd  profession. 

Why  may  not  I  too  couple  rhymes  } 

My  wit  will  not  disgrace  the  times; 

I  too,  forsooth,  among  the  rest. 

Claim  one  advantage,  and  the  best, 

I  scarce  know  writing,  have  no  reading. 

Nor  any  kind  of  scholar  breeding; 

And  wanting  that's  the  sole  foundation 

Of  half  your  poets'  reputation. 

While  genius,  perfect  at  its  birth, 

Springs  up,  like  mushrooms  from  the  earth. 
You  know  they  send  me  to  and  fro 

To  carry  messages  or  so ; 

And  though  I'm  somewhat  old  and  orazy, 

I'm  still  of'service  to  the  lazy. 

For  our  good  squire  has  no  great  notion 

Of  much  alacrity  in  motion. 

And  when  there's  miles  betwixt  you  know 

Would  rather  send  by  half  than  go''; 

Then  I'm  dispatchM  to  travel  hard. 

And  bear  myself  by  way  of  card. 
I'm  a  two-legs*d  excuse  to  show 

Why  other  people  cannot  go; 
And  merit  sure  I  must  assume*. 
For  once  I  went  in  Garrick's  room.  * 
In  my  old  age,  'twere  wond'roiis  hard 

To  come  to  town,  as  trav'Uing  canl. 
Then  let  the  post  convey  me  there. 
The  clerk's  direction  tell  him  where. 
For,  though  1  ramble  at  this  rate. 
He  writes  it  all,  and  1  dictate; 
For  I'm  resolv'd — by  help  of  neighbour, 
(Who  keeps  a  school,  and  goes  to  labour) 
To  tell  you  all  things  as  they  past; 
Cobblers  will  go  beyond  their  last, 
And  sp  I'm  told  will  authors  too, 
^But  that's  a  point  I  leave  to  you ; 
Cobbling  extends  a  thousand  ways. 
Some  cobble  shoe<s  some  cobble  plays ; 
Some — but  tliis  jincrle's  vastly  clever, 
It  makrs  a  body  write  for  ever. 
While  with  the  motion  of  the  pen. 
Method  pops  in  and  out  agen, 
So,  as  I  said,  I  thought  it  better. 
To  set  me  down,  and  think  a  k»tter. 
And  without  any  more  ado, 
Seal  up  my  mind,  and  send  it  yon. 
You'll  ask  me,  master,  why  I  chooro 
To  plague  your  worship  with  my  Muse; 
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I'll  teU  you  thett— ^U  tniih  ofiend } 

Though  cobbler,  yet  I  lore  my  friend. 

Besides,  I  like  you  merry  folk*. 

Who  make  their  puns,  and  crack  their  jokes; 

Your  jovial  hearts  are  never  wrong, 

I  love  a  story,  or  a  song; 

But  always  feel  most  grievous  qualms. 

From  Wesley's  hymns,  or  Wi&dom's  psalms  >. 

My  father  often  told  me,  one  day 
Was  for  religion--that  was  Sunday, 
When  I^ould  go  to  prayers  twice^ 
And  hear  our  panon  battle  vice ; 
And  dressed  in  all  my  finest  clothes. 
Twang  the  psalmody  through  my  noee. 
But  betwixt  churches,  for  relief. 
Eat  bak'd  plumb-pudding,  and  roast-beef; 
And  cbeerfiii;  without  sin,  regale 
With  good  hopie-brew'd,  and  nappy  ale. 
But  not  one  word  of  fasting  greetings. 
And  dry  religious  singing  meetings. 
But  here  comes  folks  a-preaching  to  us 
A  saving  doctrine  to  undo  us. 
Whose  notions^  fanciful  and  scurvy. 
Turn  old  religion  topsy-turvy. 
I'll  give  my  pleasure  up  for  no  man. 
And  an't  I  right  now,  master  ShoW-man?    " 
You  seem'd  to  me  a  person  civil. 
Our  parson  gives  you  to  the  devil ; 
And  says,  as  how,  that  afler  grace. 
You  laughed  directly  in  his  face; 
Ay,  laugh'd  out-right  (as  Pm  a  sinner) 
I  should  have  lik*d  V  have  been  at  dinner. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  master's  fiu-e. 
But  to  have  seen  the  doctor  store. 
Odzooks,  I  think,  he's  perfect  mad, 
Scar'd  out  of  all  the  wits  he  had, 
•  For  wheresoe'er  the  doctor  comes, 
He  pulls  his  wig,  and  bites  his  thumbs. 
And  mutters,  in  a  broken  rage. 
The  Minor,  Garrick,  Foote,  the  stage; 
(For  I  must  blab  it  out— but  hist. 
His  reverence  is  a  methodist) 
And  preaches  like  an  errant  fury, 
'Gainst  all  your  show  folks  about  Drury, 
Sa3rs  actors  all  are  hellish  imps. 
And  managers  the  devil's  pimps. 
He  knows  not  what  he  sets  about ; 
Puts  on  his  surplice  inside  out. 
Mistakes  the  lessons  in  the  church. 
Or  leaves  a  collect  in  the  lurch; 
And  Mother  day— God  h^lp  bis  head. 
The  gardner'8  wife  being  brought  to  bed. 
When  sent  for  to  baptize  the  child 
His  wig  awry,  and  staring  wild. 
He  laid  the  prayer-book  flat  before  him. 
And  read  the  burial  ser%*ice  o'er  him. 
—The  folks  must  wait  without  their  shoes. 
For  1  must  tell  you  all  the  news. 
For  we  have  had  a  deal  to  do. 
Our  squire's  become  a  show-man  too ! 

And  horOA  Jltwl  fnnf  arrive  in  A/w*1r« 


It  bears  the  sad  remembrance  stlUy 
And  people  call  it  Garrick's  Hill. 
The  goats  their  usual  distance  keep 
We  never  have  recourse  to  sheep ; 
And  the  whole  scene  wants  nothing  now. 
Except  your  ferry-boat  aud  cow. 
I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 
But  I  am  !»ent  express  away. 
To  fetch  the  squire's  three  Children  down 
To  Tissington  from  Derby  town; 
And  Allen  says  he'll  mend  my  rhyne. 
Whene'er  I  write  a  second  time. 


THE 


COBBLER  OF  CRIPPLEGATDS  LETTER 

TO  ROBERT  LLOYD,  ▲.  M. 

Unused  to  verse,  and  tir'd,  Heav'n  knows. 

Of  drudging  on  in  heavy  prose. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

Which  1  have  sent  the  Gazetteer; 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  essay     ' 

To  write  ill  your  own  easy  way. 

And  now,  O  Llo3rd,  I  wish  I  had. 

To  go  that  road  your  ambling  pad. 

While  you,  with  all  a  poet's  pride. 

On  the  great  horse  of  verse  might  ride. 

You  leave  the  road  that's  rough  and  stoney. 

To  pace  and  whistle  with  your  poney; 

Sad  proof  to  us  you're  lazy  grown. 

And  fear  to  gall  your  huckle-bone. 

For  be  who  rides  a  nag  so  small. 

Will  soon,  we  fear,  ride  none  at  all. 

There  are,  and  nought  gives  more  offence^ 
Who  have  aome  fav'rite  excellence. 
Which  evermore  they  introduce. 
And  bring  it  into  constant  use. 
Thus  Garrick  «till  in  ev'ry  part 
Has  pause,  and  attitude,  and  start: 
The  pause,  I  will  allow,  is  good. 
And  so,  perhaps,  the  attitude; 
The  start  too's  fine:  but  if  not  scarce. 
The  tragedy  becomes  a  farce. 

I  have  too,  pardofi  me,  some  quarrel. 
With  other  branches  of  your  laurel. 
I  hate  the  style,  that  still  defends 
Yourself/  or  praises  all  your  friends. 
As  if  the  club  of  wits  was  met 
To  make  eulogiums  on  the  set; 
Say,  must  the  town  for  ever  hear. 
And  no  reviewer  dare  to  sneer. 
Of  Thornton's  humour,  Garpck's  nature. 
And  Colman's  wit,  and  ChurchilTs  satiric  ) 
Churchill,  who— let  it  ndt  ofiend. 
If  1  make  free,  though  he's  your  friend. 
And  sure  we  cannot  want  excuse. 
When  Churchill's  nam'd,  for  smart  abose-^ 

r«k....^t.:ii  I   1 I ^ •  . 
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Garridc,  to  whom  vitli  tuOOi  and  plaster 
Yoa  try  to  raite  a  fine  pUastflr, 
And  found  on  Loar  and  Macbetb, 
His  monument  e'en  after  daatb> 
Garrick'fl  a  dealer  in  grimaces, 
A  haberdafeber  of  wry  fiKses, 
A  l^pocrite,  in  all  his  stages, 
Wbo  laughs  and  cries  |br  hire  and  wafe«| 
As  undertakers*  men  draw  grief 
From  onion  in  their  handkerchief, 
like  real  mourners  cry  and  sob. 
And  of  their  passions  make  a  job. 

And  Colman  too,,  that  little  sinner. 
That  essay-weaver,  drama^>spinner. 
Too  much  the  comic  sock  will  use. 
For  ^s  the  law  must  find  him  shoes. 
And  though  he  thinks  on  ihme's  wide  ocean 
He  swims,  and  has  a  pretty  motion. 
Inform  him,  Lloyd,  for  all  his  grin 
That  Harry  Fiekling  holds  his  chin. 

Now  higher  soar,  my  Muse,  and  highar. 
To  Bonnel  lliomton,  hight  esquire  I 
The  only  man  to  make  us  lau(^ 
A  rery  Peter  Paragraphi , 
The  grand  condocter  and  adviser 
In  Chronicle,  and  Advertiser, 
Who  still  delights  to  run  his  rig 
On  citizen  and  periwig ! 

Oood   sense,  I  know,  though  dashed  with  od- 
dity. 
In  Thornton  is  no  scarce  commodity : 
Much  learning  too  I  can  descry. 
Beneath  liis  periwig4otb  lie. 

1  beg  his  pardon,  1  declare, 

Hia  grizzle's  gone  for  greasy  hair, 

Which  now  the  wag  with  ease  can  screw. 

With  dirty  ribband  in  a  queue^ 

But  why  neglect  (his  trade  forsaking     ^ 

For  scribbling,  aad  for  merry-making,) 

With  tye  to  overshade  that  brain. 

Which  might  have  shone  fn  Warwick-lane  ? 

Why  not,  with  spectacles  on  nose. 

In  c^iariot  lazily  repose, 

A  fbrmal,  pompous,  deep  physician. 

Himself  a  sign-post  exhibition? 

But  hoU,  my  Muse!  you  run  a«>head: 
And  Where's  the  clue  that  shall  unthread 
The  maze,  wherein  you  are  entangled  ? 
While  out  of  tune  the  bells  are  jangled 
Through  rhyme's  rough  road  that  serve  to  deck 
My  jaded  Pegasus  his  neck. 
My  Muse  with  Lloyd  alone  contends: 
Why  then  fall  foul  upon  bis  friends; 
Unless  to  show,  like  handy-dandy. 
Or  Churchiirs.ghost,  or  Tristram  Shandy, 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  quick  progression. 
How  smartly  you  can  make  digrcssiuu: 
Your  rambling  spirit  now  confine. 
And  speak  to  IJoyd  in  ev*ry  line. 

Tell  me  then,  Uoyd,  what  ist  you  mean 
By  cobbling  up  a  magazine? 
A  magazine,  a  wretched  olio 
Porioin'd  from  quarto  and^from  folio, 
Ffx>m  pamphlet,  newspaper,  and  book^ 
Which  tost  up  by  a  monthly  cook. 
Borrows  fine  shapes,  and  titles  new» 
Of  fricasee  and  nch  ragout. 
Which  dunces  dress,  af  well  as  you. 

Say,  ist  for  you,  your  wit  to  coop. 
And  tumble  throu^  this  narrow  hoop^ 


The  body  thrives,  and  satfaambMl, 

When  both  are  free  and  WMSoaAefd^ 

But  hamess'd  in  like  hackney  tit. 

To  run  the  monthly  stage  of  wit. 

The  racer  stumbles  in  the  shaft. 

And  shows  he  was  not  meant  for  draft. 

Pot-bellied  gluttons,  slaves  of  taste. 

Who  bind  in  leathern  belt  their  waist. 

Who  lick  their  lips  at  ham  or  haunch. 

But  hate  to  see  the  strutting  paunch, 

FkiU  often  rue  the  pain  that's  felt 

From  circunucription  of  the  belt. 

Thus  women  too  we  idiots  call. 

Who  lace  their  shapes  too  close  and  smalW 

Tight  stays,  they  find,  oft  end  in  humps. 

And  take,  too  late,  alas  *  to  jumps. 

The  Chinese  ladies  cramp  their  feet. 

Which  seem,  indeed,  both  small  and  neat. 

While  the  dear  creatures  laugh  and  talk. 

And  can  do  eVry  thing— but  walk  ; 

Thus  you,  "  who  trip  it  as  you  go 

On  the  light  fanUstic  toe,» 

And  in  the  ring  are  ever  seen^ 

Or  Rotten-row  of  Magazine, 

Will  cramp  your  Muse  in  fouiufoot  verse. 

And  find  at  last  your  ease  your  curse. 

Clio  already  humbly  begs 

You'd  give  her  leave  to  stretch  her  lefs» 

For  though  sometimes  she  takes  a  leap. 

Yet  quadrupeds  can  only  creep. 

While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble. 
Your  manly  genius  a  mere  fribble, 
PinnM  down,  and  sickly,  cannot  vapour. 
Nor  dares  to  spring,  or  cut  a  caper. 

Rouse  then,  for  shame,  yova  ancient  ipiritl 
Write  a  great  work !  a  work  of  merit! 
The  conduct  of  your  friend  asaoune. 
And  give  a  Prophecy  of  Famine; 
Or  like  yourself,  in  daysbf  yore. 
Write  actors,  as  you  did  before : 
Write  what  may  pow'iful  friends  create  ymi. 
And  make  your  present  friends  all  hate  yoi^ 
Learn  not  a  shuffling,  shambling,  pace* 
But  go  erect  with  manly  grace; 
For  Ovid  says,  and  pr*ythee  heed  it, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit. 
But  if  you  still  waste  all  your  prime 
111  spinning  Lilliputian  rhyme. 
Too  long  your  genius  will  lie  fallow. 
And  Robert  Lloyd  be  Robert  Shalloir. 


A  FAMILIAR  EPIITLC  TO  A  FRIE1ll>. 

Bring  paper,  Ash,  and  let  me  send  ■ 
My  hearty  service  to  my  friend. 

How  pure  the  paper  looks  and  white  I 
What  pity  'tis  that  folks  will  write. 
And  on  the  face  of  candour  scrawl 
With  desperate  ink,  and  heart  of  ga^J 
Yet  thus  it  often  fores  with  those 
Who,  gay  and  easy  in  their  prose. 
Incur  ill-nature's  ugly  crime, 
And  lay  about  'em  in  their  rhyme. 

No  roan  more  generous,  firauk  and  kind. 
Of  more  ingenuous  social  mind. 
Than  Churchill,  yet  though  Churchill  hcas» 
I  will  pronounce  h^  too  severe. 
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For,  whether  8criU>]€d  «t  or  not, 
He  writes  no  name  without  a  blot* 
'     Yet  let  me  urge  one  honest  plea : 
Say,  It  the  Muse  in  foolt  or  he? 
The  man,  whose  genius  thirsts  for  praise. 
Who  boldly  plnc^,  nor  waits  the  bays; 
Who  drives  his  rapid  car  along. 
And  feels  the  energy  of  song; 
Writes,  firom  the  impulse  of  the  Muse, 
What  sober  reason  might  reftise. 

My  lord,  who  lives  and  writes  at  ease, 
(Sure  to  be  pleased,  as  sure  to  please) 
And  draws  from  silver-stand  his  pen. 
To  scribble  sonnets  now  and  then; 
Who  writes  not  what  he  truly  feds,  ' 
But  rather  what  he  slily  steals. 
And  patches  up,  in  courtly  phrase. 
The  manly  sense  of  better  dasrs; 
Whose  dainty  Muse  is  only  kist; 
But  as  his  dainty  lordship  list, 
Who  treats  her  like  a  mistress  still,   / 
To  turn  her  ofi^  and  keep  at  will; 
Knows  not  the  labour,  pains,  and  strife 
Of  him  who  takes  the  Muse  to  wife. 
For  then  the  poor  good-natur'd  man 
Must  bear  his  burthen  as  he  can; 
And  if  my  lady  prove -a  shrew. 
What  would  you  have  the  husband  do  } 

Say,  should  be  thwart  her  inclination 
To  work  his  own,  and  her  vexation  \ 
Or  giving  madam  all  her  rein. 
Make  marriage  but  a  silken  ^hain? 
Tlius  we,  who  lead  poetic  lives. 
The  hen-peck^  culls  of  vixen  wives. 
Receive  their  orders,  and  obey. 
Like  husbands  in  the  common  way: 
And  when  we  write  witii  too  much  phlegm. 
The  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  them: 
True  servants  always  at  command, 
We  hold  the  pen,  they  guide  the  hand. 

Why  need  I  urge  so  plain  a  fact 
To  ydu  who  catch  me  in  the  act  ? 
And  see  me,  <ere  Tve  said  my  grace. 
That  is,  put  sir  in  proper  place. 
Or  with  epistolary  bow. 
Have  prefect,  as  1  scarce  know  how,) 
You  see  me,  as  1  said  before. 
Run  up  and  down  a  page  or  more. 
Without  one  word  of  tribute  due 
To  finendship't  altar,  and  to  you. 
Accept,  then,  in  or  out  of  time. 
My  honest  thanks,  though  writ  in  rhyme. 
And  these  once  p^id,  (to  obligations 
Repeated  thanks  grow  stale  vexations. 
And  hurt  the  liberal  donor  more 
Than  all  his  lavish  gifts  before,) 
I  skip  about,  as  whim  prevails. 
Like  your  own  frisky  goats  in  Wales, 


Who  prancing  in  hit  eny  mo^, 

Down  this  epistolary  road. 

First  taught  the  Muse  to  play  the  fool, 

A  truant  from  the  pedanfs  school. 

And  skipping,  like<a  tasteless  dunce, 

0*er  all  the  unities  at  once; 

(For  so  we  keep  but  dink  ajid  rbyme, 

A  fig  for  action,  place,  and  time.) 

But  critics,  (who  still  judge  by  rules. 
Transmitted  down  as  gukles  to  fools. 
And  howsoe'er  they  prate  about  'em. 
Drawn  from  wise  folks  who  writ  without  ^em;) 
Will  blame  this  frolic,  wild  excursion. 
Which  Fancy  takes  for  her  diversion. 
As  inconsistent  with  the  law. 
Which  keeps  the  sober  Muse  in  awe. 
Who  dares  not  for  her  life  dispense. 
With  such  mechanic  eh^ns  for  sense. 

Yet  men  are  often  apt  to  blame 
Those  errours  they'd  be  proud  to  daim, ' 
And  if  their  skill,  of  pigmy  sixe. 
To  glorious  darings  cannot  rise. 
From  critic  ^leen  and  pedant  phlegm. 
Would  make  all  genius  treep  with  them. 

Nay,  e'en  professors  of  the  art. 
To  prove  their  wit  betray  their  heart. 
And  speak  against  themselves,  to  sbov. 
What  they  would  hate  the  world  sheced  kik>#« 
As  when  the  measar'd  couplets  curse. 
The  manades  of  Gothic  verse. 
While  the  trim  bard  in  easy  strahis^ 
Talks  much  of  fetters,  clogs,  and  chains; 
He  only  aims  that  you  shouM  think. 
How  charmingly  he  makes  them  dink. 
So  have  I  seen  in  tragic  stride. 
The  hero  of  the  Mourning  Bride, 
Sullen  and  sulky  tread  the  stage. 
Till,  fixt  attention  to  engage. 
He  flings  his  fetter'd  arms  about. 
That  all  may  6nd  Alphonso  out. 

Oft  have  1  heard  it  said  by  those^ 
Who  most  should  blush  to  be  her  foes^ 
That  rhyme's  impertinent  vexation. 
Shackles  the  brave  imagination. 
Which  longs  with  eager  zeal  to  try 
Her  trackless  path  above  the  sky. 
But  that  the  clog  upon  her  feet. 
Restrains  her  flight,  and  damps  her  heaf« 

From  Boileau  down  to  his  translators. 
Dull  paraphrasts,  and  imitators. 
All  n^l  at  metre  at  the  time 
They  vrrite  and  owe  their  sense  to  rhjrme. 
Had  he  so  maul'd  his  gentle  foe. 
But  for  that  lucky  word  ^nineaut? 
Or  had  his  strokes  been  half  so  fine 
Without  that  closing  name  Cotih? 
Yet  dares  be  on  this  very  theme. 
His  own  Apollo  to  blaspheme, 
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Ckpt  up  and  iasteiMitt  tte  poond 
Of  measor'd  rhyme,  and  barren  wniiid. 

»Wliat  are  these  jarring  notes  I  hear, 
Orating  harsh  discord  on  my  ear ! 
How  shrill,  bow  coarse,  th*  misetUed  tone. 
Alternate  *twixt  a  sqneak  and  drone, 
Worse  than  the  scrannel  pipe  of  straw. 
Or  music  grinding  on  a  saw ! 
Will  none  that  horrid  addk  break  ? 
— O  spare  it  for  Giardini's  sake. 
Tw  his,  and  only  errs  by  chance, 
Play'd  by  the  hand  of  ignorance.    . 

From  this  attusion  1  infer, 
^is  not  the  art,  bat  artists  err. 
And  rhyme's  a  fiddle,  sweet  indeed. 
When  tonchM  by  those  who  well  can  lead, 
Whose  varied  notes  harmonious  flow, 
In  tones  prolonged  from  sweeping  bow; 
But  harsh  the  soonds  to  ear  and  mind. 
From  the  poor  fidler  kune  and  Mind, 
Who  begs  in  music  at  yt>ur  door, 
And  thrums  Jack  Latin  o'er  and  6*er. 

Some,  Milton-mad,  (an  afiectation 
Gleaa*d  np  from  college  education) 
Approve  no  verse,  bat  that  which  flows 
la  epithetic  measnrVl  prose. 
With  trim  expressions  daily  drest 
Stol'B,  mis^yplv'd,  and  not  confest. 
And  call  it  writing  in  the  style 
Of  that  great  Homer  of  our  isle. 
IfUbm,  taiat  6mt,  ^Utont  and  erd, 
(So  prose  is  ofteoAiaes  beverst) 
Sprmklfld  with  quaint  fiintastic  phrase,  • 

Uncouth  to  ears  of  modern  days. 
Make  up  the  metre,  which  th^  call 
Blank,  classic  blank,  their  all  in  all. 

Can  only  blank  admit  saMime? 

00  read  and  measure  Dryden's  rhyme. 
Admire  the  magic  of  bis  song, 

Sex  how  his  numbers  roU  along, 

With  ease  and  strength  and  varied  pause, 

N^or  crsmp'd  by  sonnd,  imr  metre's  laws. 

Is  harmony  the  gift  .of  rhyme? 
Head,  if  you  can,  your  Milton's  chiaae; 
IVhere  taste,  not  wantonly  severe, 
ftf  ay  find  the  measure,  not  the  ear. 

As  rhyme,  rich  rhyme,  was  Dryden's  choice. 
And  Uank  has  Milton's  nobler  voice, 

1  deem  it  as  the  subjects  lead, 
Tliat  either  measure  will  succeed. 
That  rhyme  will  readily  admit 
Of  foncy,  numbers,  force  and  wit; 
Bat  though  each  couplet  has  its  strength 
It  palls  in  works  of  epic  length. 

For  who  can  bear  to  read  or  hear. 
Though  not  offensive  to  the  ear. 
The  mighty  Blackmore  gravely  sing 
Of  Arthur  Prince,  and  Arthur  King, 
Heroic  poems  without  number, 
IxMig,  lifeless,  leaden,  lulling  lumber; 
l*i^cr  pit|r  such  laborious  toil, 
AoA  loss  of  midnight  time  and  oil } 
Vet  glibly  runs  each  jingling  Ihie, 
Smoother,  perhaps,  than  yours  or  mine. 
But  stiU,  (though  peace  be  to  the  dead) 
The  dull,  dull  pocns  weigh  down  lead. 

^  So  have  I  seen  iqKm  the  road, 
A  waggon  of  a  mountain's  load, 
"Broad-wiieel'd  and  drMvn  by  horses  ei^it, 
Vvur^  likB  great  fi»Uu  who  stmt  im  state: 


While  the  gay  steeds,  as  proud  as  stroii^. 
Drag  the  slow  tottering  weight  along. 
Each  as  the  steep  ascent  he  climbs. 
Moves  to  his  bells,  and  walks  in  chimes.  ' 

The  Muses  dwelt  on  Ovid's  tongue^ 
For  Ovid  never  said,  but  sung. 
And  Pope  (for  Pope  affects  the  same) 
In  numbers  lisp'd,  for  numbers  came. 
Thus,  in  historic  page  I've  read 
Of  some  queen's  daughter,  fairy-bred. 
Who  could  not  either  cough  or  spit. 
Without  some  precious  flow  of  wit,' 
While  her  fair  lips  were  as  a  spout. 
To  tumble  pearls  and  diamonds  out. 

Yet,  though  dame  Nature  may  bestow 
This  knack  of  verse,  and  jingling  flow: 
(And  thousands  have  that  impufee  felt. 
With  whom  the  Muses  never  dwelt) 
Though  it  may  save  the  lab'ring  brain 
From  many  a  thought-perplexing  pain. 
And  while  the  rhyme  presents  itself, 
Leaves  Bysshe  untouch'd  upon  the  shelf; 
Yet  more  demands  the  critic  ear. 
Than  the  two  catch-words  in  the  rear. 
Which  stand  like  watchmen  in  the  close^ 
To  keep  the  verse  from  being  prose. 
But  when  reflection  has  refin'd 
This  boi8t*rous  bras  of  the  mind,  - 
When  harmony  enriches  sense. 
And  borrows  stronger  charms  from  ttience. 
When  genius  steers  by  judgment's  laws 
When  proper  cadence,  varied  pause 
Show  Nature's  strength  combin'd  witl)  art. 
And  through  the  ear  possess  the  heart; 
Then  numbers  come,  and  all  hefore 
Is  bab,  dab,  scab— mere  rhyme8--4io  morew 

Some  boast,  which  none  could  e'er  impart, 
A  secret  principle  of  art. 
Which  gives  a  melody  to  rh3rme 
Unknown  to  bards  in  ancient  time. 
And  Boileau  leav^  it  as  a  rale 
To  all  who  enter  Phcebus'  school. 
To  make  the  metre  strong  and  fine. 
Poets,  write  first  your  second  line. 
Tis  folly  all — No  poet  flows 
In  tuneful  verse,  who  thinks  in  prose; 
And  aH  the  mighty  secret  here 
Lies  in  the  niceness  of  the  ear. 

E'en  in  this  measure,  when  the  Muse, 
With  genuine  ease,  her  way  pursues. 
Though  she  aflcct  to  hide  her  skill. 
And  walks  the  town  in  dishabille. 
Something  peculiar  will  be  seen 
Of  air,  or  grace,  in  shape  or  mien. 
Which  will,  though  carelessly  display'd. 
Distinguish  madaon  firom  her  maid. 

Here,  by  the  way  of  critic  sample, 
I  give  the  precept  and  example. 
Four  feet,  you  know,  in  ev'ry  line 
Is  Prior's  measure,  and  is  mine; 
Yet  taste  wou'd  ne'er  forgive  the  crime 
To  talk  of  mine  with  Prior's  rhyme. 

Yet,  take  it  on  a  poet's  word. 
There  are  who  foolishly  have  errM, 
And  nuuT'd  their  proper  reputation. 
By  sticking  close  to  imitation. 
A  double  rhyme  is  often  sought  * 
At  strange  expense  of  time  and  thought; 
And  though  sometimes  a  lucky  hit 
May  give  a  zest  to  Butler's  wit; 
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Whatever  makes  the  meature  bait 

Is  beauty  seldom,  oft  a  fiuiH. 

For  when  we  see  the  wit  and  pains. 

The  twisting  of  the  stubborn  brains. 

To  cramp  the  sense  within  the  bound 

Of  some  queer  double  treble  sound : 

Hard  is  the  Muse's  travail,  and  tis  plain 

Tis  pinion'd  sense,  and  ease  in  pain; 

^Tis  like  a  foot  that's  wrapt  about 

With  flannel  in  the  racking  gout 

But  here,  methinks.  His  more  than  time 

To  wave  both  simile  and  rhyme; 

For  while,  as  pen  and  Muses  please, 

I  talk  so  much  of  case  and  ease, 

Though  the  word's  mentioned  o'er  and  o'er, 

I  scarce  have  thought  of  yours  before. 

Tis  true,  when  writing  to  one*s  firiend, 
Tis  a  rare  science  when  to  end. 
As  'tis  with  wits  a  common  sin 
To  want  th'  attention  to  begin. 
So,  sir,  (at  last  indeed)  adieu. 
Believe  me,  as  youll  find  me,  true; 
And  if  henceforth^  at  any  time, 
Apollo  whispers  you  in  rhyme. 
Or  lady  Fancy  should  dispose 
Your  mind  to  sally  out  in  prose, 
I  shall  receive,  with  halk>w'd  awe. 
The  Muse's  mail  ftrom  Flexney's*  drteth 
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XO  A  FRIBN D  WHO  SENT  THB  AITTnOR  A  HAMPER 
OF  WINE. 

Decipit  Exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.    HoR« 

FoMD  of  the  loose  Ismiliar  vein. 

Which  neither  tires,  nor  cracks  the  brain, 

7*he  Muse  is  rather  truant  grown 

To  buckram  woiks  of  higher  tone; 

And  though  perh^»s  her  pow'rs  of  rhyme^ 

Might  rise  to  fisncies  more  sublime, 

Pr«!fers  this  easy  down-hill  road, 

To  dangerous  leaps  at  five-ban 'd  ode. 

Or  starting  in  the  classic  race 

Jack-booted  for  an  epic  cbace. 

That  bard,  as  other  bards,  divine. 
Who  was  a  sacrii  to  the  Nine, 
Dan  Prior  I  mean,  with  natural  ease, 
(For  whaf  8  not  nature  cannot  please) 
Would  sometimes  make  his  rhyming  bow, 
And  greet  his  fnend  as  1  do  now; 
And,  bowsoe'er  tbe  critic  train 
May  hold  my  judgment  rather  vain, 
Alkm  me  one  resemblance  true, 
I  iiave  my  friend,  a  Shepherd  ^  too. 

You  know,  dear  sir,  the  Muses  nine. 
Though  sober  maids  are  woo^d  in  wine. 
And  therefore,  as  beyond  a  doubt. 
You've  found  my  dangling  foible  out. 
Send  me  nectareous  inspiration. 
Though  others  read  intoxication. 
For  there  are  those  who  vainly  use 
This  grand  elixir  of  the  Muse, 

s  The  bookseller  who  pubUsbed  mott  of  Chuch- 
UPs  and  Lloyd's  poems.    C 

>  Dr.  Bichard  Shepherd,  aotbor  of  a  didactic 
poem  fNdled  The  l^uptials. 


And  Ibncy  in  their  i^Hsh  fit. 
An  idle  trick  of  maudlin  wit^ 
Their  genius  takes  a  daring  flighty 
'Bove  Pindus,  or  Plinltmmon's  height 
Whilst  more  of  madman  than  of  poet. 
They're  drunk  indeed,  and  do  not  know  it. 

The  bard,  whose  charming  measure  flow* 
With  all  the  native  ease  of  prose. 
Who,  without  flashy  vain  pretence. 
Has  best  adom'd  eternal  sense. 
And,  in  his  cheerful  mond  page. 
Speaks  to  mankind  in  every  age ; 
Tells  us,  fimn  ibiks  whose  situatioo 
Makes  them  the  mark  of  observatiooy 
Example  oft  gives  foUy  rise. 
And  imitation  clings  to  vice. 

Ennius  could  never  write,  tis  said. 
Without  a  bottle  in  his  head; 
And  your  own  Horace  quaflPd  his  wine 
In  plenteous  draughts  at  Bacchus'  sbrine; 
Nay,  Addison  would  oft  unbend, 
V  indulge  his  genius  with  a  fri«id ; 
(For  Fancy,  which  is  often  dry. 
Must  wet  her  wings,  or  cannot  fly) 
What  precedents  for  fools  to  follow 
Are  Ben,  the  Devil,  and  Apollo ! 
While  the  great  gvHkj  Admiration, 
Parent  of  stupid  hnitation. 
Intrinsic  proper  worth  neglects. 
And  copies  errours  and  defects. 

The  man,  secure  in  strength  of  partly 
Has  no  recourse  to  shuflling  arts. 
Seeks  not  his  nature  to  disguise. 
Nor  heeds  the  people*s  tongues,  or  eyee. 
His  wit,  his  fiiults  at  once  displa3rs, 
Carelesg  of  envy,  or  of  praise ; 
And  fuibles,  which  we  often  find 
Just  on  the  snrfiu^  of  the  mind, 
Strike  common  eyes,  which  can^  discern 
What  to  avoid,  and  what  to  learn. 

Errours  in  wit  conspicuous  grow. 
To  use  Gay's  words,  like  specks  in  snow;, 
Yet  it  were  kind,  at  least,  to  make 
Allowance  for  the  merit*s  sake; 
And  when  such  beauties  fill  the  eye. 
To  let  the  blemishes  go  by. 
Plague  on  your  philosophic  sots! 
I'll  view  the  Sun  without  iU  spots. 

Wits  are  peculiar  in  their  mode; 
They  cannot  bear  the  hackney  road 
And  will  contract  habitual  ways. 
Which  sober  people  cannot  praise. 
And  fools  admire:  such  fools  I  hate; 
—Begone,  ye  slaves,  who  imitate. 

Poor  SpuHus !  eager  to  destroy 
And  murder  hours  he  can't  eiQoy, 
The  last  of  witlings,  next  to  dmioe^ 
Would  £sin  turn  genius  all  at  once. 
But  that  the  wretch  mistakes  his  aim^ 
And  thinks  a  libertine  the  same. 
Connected  as  the  hand  and  glove. 
Is  madam  Poetry  and  Love; 
Shall  not  he  then  possess  his  Muse, 
And  fetch  Corinna  from  the  stews. 
The  burthen  of  his  amorous  verse. 
And  charming  melter  of  his  purse. 
While  happy  Rebus  teUs  the  name 
Of  his  and  Drury*s  common  flamed 
How  will  the  wretch  at  Bacchus  shiki^ 
fietiay  tbe  c«iM  qC  wit  and  win^ 
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And  waste  id  bawdy,  port,  and  pun. 
Id  taste  a  very  Goth  or  Hun, 
Thoie  little  hours  of  Talue  more 
Than  all  the  round  of  time  before; 
When  fancy  brightens  with  the  flask, 
And  the  heart  speaks  without  a  mask? 

Must  thou,  whos«  genius,  dull  and  cool. 
Is  muddy  as  the  s^a^nant  pool ; 
Whose  torpid  soul  and  slu?j;ish  brains. 
Dullness  pcrva<lt'S,  and  wiue  disdains^ 
Mn^  thou  to  nightly  taverns  run, 
Apollo's  g^est,  aud  Johnson's  son? 
And  in  thy  folly's  beastly  fit. 
Attempt  the  sallies  of  a  wit? 
Art  thou  the  child  of  Plucbus'  choir? 
Think  of  the  adage^^^s^  and  lyre^ 

If  thou  would^t  really  succeed. 
And  be  a  mimic  wit  indeed. 
Let  Dryden  lend  thee  Sheffield's  blows. 
Or  like  Will.  Davenant  lose  your  nose,  t 

O  Luciau,  sire  of  ancient  wit. 
Who  wedding  huroourj  didst  beget 
Those  doctors  in  the  laughing  school. 
Those  giant  sons  of  ridicule, 
Swift,  Rab'lais,  and  that  ferourite  child  ^ 
Who,  less  eccentrically  wild. 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  plan, 
And  hating  vices,  hates  not  man : 
How  do  I  love  thy  gibing  vein ! 
Which  glances  at  the  mimic  train 
Of  sots,  who  iiroud  as  modem  beanx 
Of  birth-day  suits,  and  tinsel  clothei, 
Affiecting  cynical  grimace 
With  philosophic  stupid  face, 
lo  dirty  hu«,  with  naked  feet, 
Id  rags  and  tatters,  stroU  the  street  | 
Ostensively  exceeding  wise; 
But  knaves,  and  fools,  and  walking  lietj 
External  numlcry  their  plan. 
The  monkey's  copy  after  man. 

Wits  too  possess  this  affectation, 
And  live  a  life  of  imitation. 
Are  slovens,  revellers  and  brutes, 
Laborions,  absent,  prattlers,  mutes^ 
From  some  example  handed  down 
Of  some  great  genius  of  renown. 

If  Addison,  from  habit's  trick. 
Con  Id  bite  his  fingers  to  the  quicl^ 
Shall  not  I  nibble  from  desigUy 
And  be  an  Addison  to  mine? 
If  Pope  most  feelingly  complains 
Of  aching  head^  and.  throbbing  paini| 
My  bead  and  arm  his  posture  hit. 
And  I  already  ache  for  wit. 
If  Churchill,  following  Nature's  call, 
Has  head  that  never  aches  at  all. 
With  burning  brow,  and  heavy  eye, 
fU  give  my  looks  and  pain  the  tie. 

If  huge  tali  words  of  termination, 
Which  ask  a  critic's  explaoatioii. 
Come  rolling  out  along  with  thought. 
And  seem  to  stand  just  where  they  ought  j 
if  language  more  in  grammar  drest, 
With  greater  emphasis  exprest. 
Unstudied,'  unaffected  flows, 
in  some  great  wit's  conversing  prose ; 
If  from  the  tongue  the  period  round 
Fall  into  style,  and  swdl  to  sound, 

^  Asimis^'Lyram. 

'  The  late  inimitable  Henry  Fielding,  «sq4 
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Tis  Nature  which  herself  displays. 
And  Johnson  sptrnks  a  Johnson's  phrase. 

But  can  you  hear,  without  a  smile. 
The  formal  coxcomb  ape  his  style. 
Who,  most  dogmatically  wise, 
Attempts  to  censure,  and  despise. 
Affecting  what  he  caunot  reach, 
A  trim  propriety  of  speech  ? 
What  though  his  pompous  language  wear 
The  grand  decisive  Hoiemn  air, 
Wliere  quaint  antithesis  prevails, 
And  sentences  are  weighed  in  soales. 
Can  you  bow  down  with  reverend  awd 
Before  this  puppet  king  of  straw  ? 
Or  hush'd  in  mute  attention  sit. 
To  hear  this  critic,  poet,  wit, 
Philosopher,  all,  all  at  once. 
And  to  complete  them  all,  this— dunce) 
— All  this  you'll  say  is  mighty  fine. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  wine? 

Have  patience  and  the  Muse  shall  t<dl 
What  yoa,  my  friend,  know  full  as  well. 
Vices  in  poets,  wits  and  kings, 
Are  catrhin^r,  imitable  things; 
And  frailties  standing  out  to  view, 
Bi'come  the  objects  fools  pursue. 
Thus  have  I  pictures  often  seen, 
Where  features  neither  speak  nor  meai^ 
Yet  spite  of  all,  the  face  will  strike. 
And  mads  us  that  it  should  be  like, 
When  all  the  near  rcsembtince  grows. 
From  scratch  or  pimple  on  the  nose. 

To  poets  then  (I  mean  not  here 
The  scribbling  drudge,  or  scribbling  pe«tf»  . 
Nor  those  who  have  the  monthly  fit. 
The  lunatics  of  modern  wit) 
To  poets  wine  is  inspiration. 
Blockheads  get  drunk  in  imitation. 

As  difierent  liquors  different  ways 
Affect  the  body,  sometimes  raise 
The  fancy  to  an  eagle's  flight. 
And  make  the  heart  feel  wondrous  ligfat| 
At  other  times  the  circling  mug. 
Like  Lethe's  draught,  or  opiate  drug. 
Will  strike  the  8<Mises  on  a  heap. 
When' folks  talk  wise,  who  talk  asleep; 
A  whimsical  imagination, 
Might  form  a  whimsical  relation. 
How  every  author  writes  and  thinks 
Analogous  to  what  he  drinks. 
While  quaint  conjecture's  lucky  hit. 
Finds  out  his  bcv'ra^  in  his  wit. 

Ye  goodly  dray-nymph  Muses,  hail ! 
Mum,  Porter,  Stinyo,  miW  and  btale. 
And  chiefly  thou  of  boasted  fame. 
Of  Roman  and  Imperial  name; 
O  Puri !  all  hail !  thy  vot'ry  steals. 
His  stockings  dandling  at  his  hecN, 
To  where  some  pendent  head  invitet 
The  bard  to  set  his  own  t4>  rights. 
Who  seeks  thy  influence  divine. 
And  pours  libations  on  thy  shrine. 
In  wormwood  draughts  of  inspi ration > 
To  whet  his  soul  for  dcfamatiDn. 

Hail  too,  your  domes!  whose  master^t  skill 
Takes  up  illustrious  folks  at  will. 
And  careless  or  of  place  or  name, 
Beheads  and  hanejs  to  public  fame 
Fine  garter'd  knia:htM,  blue,  red,  or  green. 
Lords,  earls  and  dukes,  nay  king,  or  quecn^ 
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And  sometime  pairs  tbein  betb  together. 
To  dangle  to  the  wuid  and  weatlier; 
Dr  claps  some  mighty  general  there. 
Who  has  not  any  bead  to  spare. 
Or  if  it  more  his  fancy  suit, 
'Pourtrays  or  fish,  or  bird,  ox  brute. 
And  lures  the  gaping,  thirsty  guest. 
To  ScoU's  entire,  or  Trueman's  best 

Ye  chequered  domes  thrice  hail  I  for  hence 
The  fire  of  wit,  the  froth  of  sense. 
Here  gentle  puqs,  ambiguous  joke» 
Burst  forth  oracular  in  smoke. 
And  inspiration  pottle  dt^p 
Forgets  her  sons,  and  falls  asleep. 
Hence  issue  treatises  and  rhymes^ 
The  wit  and  wonder  of  the  times. 
Hence  scandal,  piracies  and  lies. 
Defensive  pamphlets  on  excise, 
"  The  murderous  articles  of  news^ 
And  pert  theatrical  reviews. 
Hither,  as  io  their  ums^  repair, 
Bard,  publisher,  and  minor  player, 
And  o*er  the  porter's  foaming  head 
Their  TenomM  malice  nightly  shed. 
And  aim  their  batteries  of  dirt 
At  genius,  which  tbey  cannot  hurt. 

Smack  not  their  works,  if  verse  or  prose 
Offend  your  eye^  or  ear,  or  nose. 
So  firothy,  vapid,  stale,  hum -drum, 
Of  stingo,  porter,  purl  and  mum  ? 
And  when  the  Muse  politely  jokes. 
Cannot  you  find  the  lady  smokes? 
And  spite  of  all  her  inspiration. 
Betrays  her  alehouse  education  ? 

Alas  \  how  very  few  are  found. 
Whose  style  tastes  neat  and  full  and  sound ! 
In  Wilmot's  loose  ungovenv*d  vein 
There  is,  I  grant,  much  burnt  Champaign, 
I  And  Dorset's  lines  all  palates  hit. 
The  very  Burgundy  of  wit. 
But  when,  obedient  to  the  mode 
Of  paneryric,  cimrtly  ode. 
The  bard  bestrides  his  annual  hack. 
In  vain  I  taste,  and  sip  and  smack, 
I  find  no  flavour  of  the  sack. 
But  while  t  ramble  and  refine 
On  flavour,  style,  and  wit  and  winC, 
Your  claret,  which  I  would  not  waste. 
Recalls  me  to  my  proper  taste; 
So  ending,  as  'tis  more  than  time. 
At  once  my  letter,  glass  and  rhyme, 
I  take  this  bumper  off  to  you, 
Tis  Shepherd's  h«alth-— dear  friend,  adieu. 


2H&  CANDLE  AND  SNUFFERS. 

AFABtK. 

**  No  author  «ver  spar'd  a  brother: 
Wits  are  game  cocks  to  one  another." 
But  no  antipathy  so  strong, 
Which  acts  so  fiercely,  lasts  so  lonj 


Bids  his  kite  spar  on  paper  wing. 

The  critic  comes,  and  cuts  th<i  string; 

Hence  dire  contention  often  grows 

Twixt  man  of  verse,  and  man  of  prose; 

While  prose-man  deems  the  verse-anan  foo^ 

And  measures  wit  by  line  and  rule. 

And,  as  he  lops  off  fancy's  limb. 

Turns  executioner  of  whim; 

While  genius,  which  too  oil  disdaina 

To  b^ar  e*en  honourable  chains; 

(Such  as  a  sheriff's  self  might  w^ 

Or  grace  the  wisdom  of  a  may'r) 

Turns  rebel  to  dame  Reason's  throne 

And  holds  no  judgment  like  his  own. 

Yet  while  they  spatter  mutual  dtrt. 
In  idle  threats  that  cannot  hurt, 
Methinks  they  waste  a  deal  of  time. 
Both  fool  in  prose,  and  fool  in  rhyme^ 
And  when  the  angry  bard  exclaims. 
And  calls  a  thousand  paltry  munos. 
He  doth  his  critic  mighty  wrong. 
And  hurts  the  dignity  of  song. 

The  prefatory  matter  past 
The  tale,  or  story,  comes  at  last 

A  Candle  stuck  in  flaring  state 
Within  the  nozzle  of  French  plate, 
Tow'ring  al^ftwith  smoky  liifht. 
The  snuff  and  flame  of  wondrous  h^glifts 
(For,  virgin  yet  of  amputation. 
No  force  had  checkM  its  inoliuation) 
Sullen  addrcss'd  with  conscious  pride. 
The  dormant  Snufiiers  at  his  side, 
"  Mean  vulgar  tools,  whose  eovioos  aim 
Strikes  at  the  vitals  of  my  flame. 
Your  rude  assaults  shall  hurt  no  more. 
See  how  my  beams  triumphant  soar ! 
See  how  I  gaily  blaze  alone 
With  strength,  with  lustre  all  my  owd.»» 

*'  LAistre,  good  sir  I"  the  Snuffers  cried^ 
"  Alas !  how  ignorant  is  pride ! 
Thy  light  whicK  wavers  round  the  roomy 
Shows  as  the  counterfeit  of  gloom. 
Thy  snuff  which  idly  tow'rs  so  high 
Will  waste  thy  essence  by  and  by. 
Which,  as  I  prize  thy  lustre  dear 
I  fain  would  lop  to  make  tbee  clear.. 
Boast  not,  old  friend,  tby  random  rays. 
Thy  wasting  strength,  and  quiv'ring  blaM| 
You  shine  but  as  a  5eggar*s  link. 
To  bum  away,  and  die  in  stink. 
No  merit  waits  unsteady  light, 
You  must  buca  true  as  well  as  bright.^ 
-    Poets  like  candles  all  arc.puffijrs. 
And  critics  are  the  candle  snuffers.^ 


THE  TEMPLE  OP  FAVOUR. 

TO  WILLIAM  KENRIOL 

Though  pilot  in  the  ship  no  more. 
To  bnng  the  cargo  safe  to  shore  *j 
Permit,  as  time  and  place  affbrd, 
A  passenger  to  come  aboard. 
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Dreamt  not  of  dao^;  gtadtrftske 

To  sell  hi9fl6ek,  md  put  to  Ka: 

The  consequence  has  Maop  told, 

He  lost  bb  renture,  iheep  and  gold. 

So  fare*  it  with  m  sonn  of  rhyme. 

From  doegrel  wit,  to  wit  sublime; 

On  ink's  calm  ocean  all  seems  clear, 

No  sands  afiright,  no  rocks  appear; 

No  lightnings  blast,  no  thunders  roar* 

ffo  turgea  lash  the  peaceful  shore; 

Till,  all  too  venturous  from  the  land. 

The  tempests  dash  us  on  the  strand : 

Then  the  low  pirate  boards  the  deck. 

And  sons  of  theft  enjoj  the  wreck. 
The  harlot  Muse  so  pacing  gay. 

Bewitches  only  to  betray; 
Though  for  a  while,  with  easy  afr, 

She  smooths  the  ragged  brow  of  care^ 
And  laps  the  HHod  in  flow^y  dreams, 
With  fanC3r's  transiHory  gleams. 
Fond  of  the  notlmigs  she  bestows. 
We  wake  at  last  to  read  woes; 

Through  er*ry  age.  in  ev»ry  placed 

Conskler  weH  the  poet's  case; 

By  turns  protected  and  caressed, 

Befjim'd,  dependent,  and  dtstres^d; 
The  joke  of  wit«,  the  bane  of  slaves. 
The  curse  of  fools,  the  butt  of  knaves  ^ 
Too  proud  to  stoop  for  senrite  ends. 
To  lacquey  rogues,  or  flatter  frk/adw* 
With  prodnrality  to  give. 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  livei 
The  fastbUe  feme  intent  to  gain, 
And  yet  too  laay  to  maintafin ; 
He  quits  the  world  he  never  prl^d. 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  despls'd; 
And  lost  to  friends,  oppressed  by  foes, 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  whence  he  rosei 
O  glorious  trade,  for  wH's  a  trade. 
Where  men  are  ruin'd  more  than  made. 
Let  crazy  Lee,  negle<?trd  Gay, 
The  shabby  Otway,  Dryden  gwy. 
Those  tuneful  servants  of  the  Nine, 
(Not  that  I  blend  therr  name  with  mine)   . 
Repeat  the»r  Uvea,  their  works,  their  fame^ 
And  teaeh  the  world  some  usefol  shame. 
At  fifst  the  poet  idly  strays 
Akmg  tifcc  prreenswttrd  path  of  praise, 
Tdl  on  his  journeys'  up  and  down. 
To  see,  and  to  be  seen,  in  town, 
What  with  ilUnatured  ftings  and  mba  , 
Prom  flippant  iMirki,  and  hackney  scrubs,' 
His  toils  throughdast,  through  dirt,  througfh  gravel. 
Take  off  bis  appetite  tor  traVeK 

Ti^ansient  is  Fame's  immolate  breaillf. 
Though  it  blowaatnjpger  after  deaitli; 
Own  then,  with  Martial,  after  fata 
If  Glory  comes,  she  comes  too  late. 
For  wbo'd  his  time  and  labour  give  ^ 
For  praise,  by  which  he  cannot  Kve? 

But  in  .^polio's  court  of  Fame 
(In  this  all  courts  are  much  the  sniie) 
By  Favour  folks  MUBt  make  their  way, 
Favour,  which  lasts,  perhaps,  a  day, 
And  when  you've  twirl'cl  yoor#elC  about 
To  wriggle  in,  you're  wvfftgled  o<rt« 
^is  from  the  stinshine  of  her  eye# 
^ach  courtly  iwiiect  lives  6t  dier; 
iTts  she  dispenses  all  the  gvace# 
« Of  profiu,  pcMioo*;  boBodn,  F*Mff^; 
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And  in  her  light  capricious  flts 
Makes  wits  of  fools,  and  fools  of  wits. 
Gives  vices,  folly,  dullness  birth. 
Nay  stamps  the  currency  on  worth ; 
Tis  she  that  lends  the  Muse  a  spur. 
And  even  kissing  goes  by  her. 

Far  in  the  sea  a  temple  stands 
Built  by  dame  Errour*s  hasty  hands. 
Where  in  her  dome  of  lucid  shells 
The  visiotmry  goddess  dwells. 
Here  o'er  her< subject  sons  of  r.arth 
Regardless  or  of  place,  or  worth. 
She  rules  triumphant;  and  supplies 
The  gaping  world  with  hopes  and  lies: 
Heir  throne,  which  weak  and  totrring  seems^ 
U  t>uilt  upon  the  wings  of  dreams; 
The  fickle  winds  her  altars  bear 
Which  quiver  to  the  shifling  air; 
Hither  bath  Reason  seldom  brought) 
The  child  of  Virtue  pr  of  Thought, 
And  Justice  with  her  equal  fare. 
Finds  this,  alas !  no  throne  of  Grace. 

Caprice,  Opinion,  Fashion  wait. 
The  porters  at  the  templets  gate. 
And  as  the  fond  adorers  press 
Pronounce  fantastic  happiness; 
While  Favour  with  a  Syren's  smile. 
Which,  might  Ulysses'  self  beguile. 
Presents  the  sparkling  bright  libation. 
The  nectar  of  intoxication; 
And  summoning  her  evVy  grace 
Of  winning  charms,  and  cheerful  face. 
Smiles  away  Reason,  from  his  throne. 
And  makes  his  votaries  her  own: 
Jnstant  resounds  the  voice  of  Fame; 
Caught  wjth  the  \f  histlings  of  their  name. 
The  fools'^ow  frantic,  in  their  pride 
Contemning  all  the  world  beside : 
FIeas»d  with  the  gewgaw  toys  of  pow'r. 
The  noisy  pageant  of  ^n  hour. 
Struts  forth  the  statesman,  haughty,  vain. 
Amidst  a  supple  servile  train. 
With  shrug,  grimace,  nod,  wink,  and  stare^ 
So  proud,  ho  almost  treads  in  air; 
While  leyee-fools,  w'fio  sue  for  place. 
Crouch  fot  employment  frpm  hid  grace. 
And  e'en  good  bishops,  taught  to  trim, 
Forsake  their  God  to  bow  to  him. 

The  poet  in  that  happy  hour. 
Imagination  in  his  pow'r. 
Walks  all  abroad,  and  unconfin'd; 
Enjoys  the  liberty  of  mind: 
Dupe  to  the  smoke  of  flimsy  praise. 
He  vomits  forth  sonorous  lays; 
And,  in  his  flne'poetic  rage. 
Planning,  poor  soul,  a  deathless  page,' 
Indulges  pride's  fantastic  whim. 
And  all  the  world  must  wake  to  him. 

A  while  from  fear,  from  envy  free. 
He  sleeps  on  a  pacific  sea ; 
Lethargic  Errour  for  a  while 
Deceives  him  with  her  specious  smile. 
And  flatt'iing  dreams  delusive  shed 
Gay  gilded  visions  round  his  bead. 

When,  swift  as  thought,  the  goddess  lewd 
Shifts  the  light  ga)e ;  and  tempests  rude. 
Such  as  the  porthem  skies  deform. 
When  fell  Destruction  guides  the  storm. 
Transport  him  to  some  dreary  isle 
Where  Favour  uevcr  deign'd  to  foiilc 
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Where  waking,  helpless,  all  alonCi 
•Midst  craggy  stf^cps  and  rocks  unknown; 
Sad  scenes  of  woe  Ms  pride  confound. 
And  Desolation  stalks  around. 
Where  the  dull  months  no  pleasures  bring, 
And  years  roll  round  without  a  spring; 
Where  he  all  hopeless,  lost,  undone, 
Sees  cheerless  days  that  know  no  sun ; 
Where  jibing  Scorn  her  throne  maintains. 
Midst  mildews,  blights,  and  blasts,  and  rains. 

Let  others,  with  submissive  knee. 
Capricious  goddess !  bow  to  thee ; 
Let  them  with  fixt  incessant  aim 
Court  ickle  Favour,  faithless  Fame  j 
Let  Vanity's  fastidious  slave 
Lose  the  kind  moments  Nature  gave^ 
In  invocations  to  the  shrine 
Of  Phoebus  and  the  fabled  Nine, 
An  author,  to  his  latest  days. 
From  hunger,  or  from  thirst  of  praise. 
Let  him  through  every  subject  roam 
To  bring  tbt  useful  morsel  home; 
Write  upon  Liberty  opprest, 
On  happiness,  when  most  distrest. 
Turn  book8eller*8  obsequious  tool, 
A  monkey's  cat,  a  mere  fool^sfool; 
Let  him,  unhallow*d  wretch !  profane 
The  Muse's  dignity  for  gain, 
Yield  to  the  dunce  his  sense  contemns. 
Cringe  to  the  knave  his  heart  condemns^ 
And,  at  a  blockhead's  bidding,  force 
Reluctant  genius  from  his  course; 
Write  ode,  epistle,  essay,  libel. 
Make  notes,  or  steal  them,  for  the  Bible; 
Or  let  him,  more  judicial,  sit 
The  dull  Lord  Chief,  on  culprit  Wit, 
With  rancour  read,  with  passion  blame^ 
Talk  high,  yet  fear  to  put  his  name, 
And  from  the  dark,  but  useful  shade, 
(Fit  place  for  murd'rous  ambuscade,} 
Weak  monthly  shafts  at  merit  hurl, 
The  gildon  of  some  modem  curh 

For  me,  by  adverse  fortune  plac'd 
Far  fVom  the  colleges  of  taste, 
I  jostle  no  poetic  name; 
1  envy  none  their  proper  fame; 
And  if  sometimes  an  easy  vein, 
With  no  design,  and  little  pain, 
Form'd  into  verse,  hath  pleas'd  a  while, 
And  caught  the  reader's  transient  smile, 
My  Muse  hath  answer'd  all  her  ends, 
Pleasing  herself,  while  pleasM  her  friends^ 
But,  fond  of  liberty,  disdains 
To  bear  restraint,  or  clink  her  chains; 
Nor  would,  to  gain  a  monarch's  fiaivour. 
Let  Dulness,  or  her  sons,  enslave  her  ** 


It  is,  you  say;  I  i«y  His  not— 
Why  you  grow  warm— and  you  are  ML 
Thus  each  alike  with  passion  glows. 
And  words  come  first,  and,  after,  blowau 

Friend  Jerkin  liad  an  income  clear. 
Some  fifteen  pounds,  or  more,  a  year. 
And  rented,  on  the  farming  plan, 
Grounds  at  much  greater  sums  per  ann. 
A  man  of  consequence,  no  doubt, 
'Mongst  all  his  neighbours  round  about; 
He  was  of  frank  and  open  mind. 
Too  honest  to  be  much  refin'd. 
Would  smoke  his  pipe,  and  tell  bis  tal^ 
Sing  a  good  song,  and  drink  bis  ale. 
His  wife  was  of  another  mould; 
Her  age  was  neither  young  nor  old ; 
Her  features  strong,  but  somewhat  plain^ 
Her  air  not  bad,  but  rather  vain ; 
Her  temper  neither  new  nor  strange,. 
A  woman's,  very  apt  to  change ; 
What  she  most  hated  was  convict'ioo. 
What  she  most  lov'd,  flat  contradictioii« 

A  charming  housewife  ne'ertheless; 
— Tell  me  a  thing  she  could  not  dreto^ 
Soups,  hashes,  pickles,  puddings,  pies. 
Nought  came  amis»-*8lie  was  to  wise. 
For  she,  bred  twenty  miles  from  town^ 
Had  brought  a  wortd  of  breeding  dowDj, 
And  Cumberland  bad  seldom  seen 
A  farmer's  wife  with  such  a  mien} 
She  Could  not  bear  the  sound  of  Dane| 
— No— Mistress  Jerkin  was  her  name. 

She  could  harangue  with  woim1>tou8  grM» 
On  gowns  and  mobs,  and  caps  and  lace; 
But  though  she  ne'er  adom'd  his  browse- 
She  had  a  vast  contempt  for  spouse. 
As  being  one  who  took  no  pride. 
And  was  a  deal  too  countrified. 
Such  were  our  couple,  man  and  wife ; 
Such  were  their  meanv  and  ways  of  lite 

Once  on  a  time,  the  season  fair 
For  exercise  and  cheerfiil  air. 
It  happen'd  in  his  morning's  roam. 
He  kill'd  his  birds,  and  brought  them  ItomBw 
— "  Here,  Cicely,  take  away  my  gun^i- 
How  shall  we  have  these  starlings  done  ?* 
"  Done!  what,  my  love?  Your  wits  are  wil^^ 
Stariings,  my  dear;  they're  thrushes,  child,* 
**  Nay  now  but  look,  consider,  wife. 
They're  starlings"—"  No— upon  toy  lifes 
Sure  I  can  judge  as  well  as  you, 
I  know  a  thrush  and  starling  too.*' 
"  Who  was  it  shot  them,  you  or  I  ? 
They're  starlings"-^'*  thrushes"— ><'  xomids  yoU 
"  Pray,  sir,  take  back  your  dirty  word,  [lie.*» 

1 1  scorn  your  language  as  your  bird; 
I  It  ought  to  make  a  husband  blush. 
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tooth  Cioely,  ••This  it dMrming life. 

No  tumults  bow,  oo  blows,  no  strife. 

What  fools  we  were  this  day  last  year! 

Lord,  bow  you  beat  me  then,  my  dear!'* 

*'  — Sure  it  was  idle  and  absurd 

To  wranfde  so  about  a  bird; 

A  bird  not  worth  a  single  rush — 

A  starling" — «*  no,  mv  love,  a  thrush. 

That  I'll  maintain*'—"  that  Pll  deny." 

^•**  You're  wrong,  good  husband" — *'  wife,  you 

Again  the  self-same  wrangle  rose, 
Again  the  lie,  again  the  blows. 
Thus  evety  year  (true  man  and  wife) 
Ensues  the  same  domestic  strife. 
Thus  every  year  their  quarrel  ends. 
They  anrue,  fight,  and  buss,  and  friends; 
Tis  starling,  thrush,  and  thrush  and  starling; 
You  dog,  3rou  Iv— ;  my  dear,  my  darling. 


[lie." 


A  FAMIUAH  EPISTLE  TO  •••#•• 

What,  three  months  gone,  and  never  send 

A  single  letter  to  a  friend  ? 

In  that  time,  sure,  we  might  have  known 

Whether  you  fat  or  lean  was  grown; 

Whether  your  host  was  short  or  tall. 

Had  manners  good,  or  none  at  all ; 

Whether  the  neighboring  squire  you  fbun4 

As  mere  a  brute  as  fox  or  hound; 

Or  if  the  parson  of  the  place 

(With  all  due  rev'rence  to  his  grace) 

Took  much  more  pains  himself  to  keep, 

Than  to  instruct  and  feed  his  s>e<>p; 

At  what  hour  of  the  day  you  dine; 

Whether  you  drink  beer,  punch,  or  wine; 

Whether  you  hunt,  or  shoot.  Or  ride ; 

Or,  by  some  muddy  ditch's  side, 

Which  you,  in  visionary  dream. 

Call  bubbling  rill,  or  purling  stream, 

Sicb  for  some  awkwai-d  country  lass,] 

Who  must  of  consequence  surpass 

All  that  is  beautiful  and  bright, 

As  much  as  day  surpasses  night; 

Whether  the  people  eat  and  drink. 

Or  ever  talk,  or  ever  think; 

If,  to  the  honour  of  their  parts. 

The  men  have  heads,  the  women  hearts^ 

If  the  Moon  rises  and  goes  down. 

And  changes  as  she  docs  in  town; 

If  you've  returns  of  night  and  day. 

And  seasons  varying  roll  away; 

IVhether  your  mind  exalted  wooes 

Xh'  embraces  of  a  serious  muse; 

Or  if  you  write,  as  I  do  now. 

The  I^-il  knows  what,  the  1  — d  knows  how. — 

Thcae,  and  a  thousand  things  like  these, 

The  friendly  heart  are  sure  to  pif  ase. 

Now  will  my  friend  turn  up  his  eyes,     , 
And  look  superiativrly  wise; 
'Wonder  what  ill  this  stufTs  about. 
And  how. the  plague  I  found  him  out! 
"When  he  had  Uken  so  much  pains. 
In  order  to  regale  his  brains 
With  privacy  and  country  air, 
To  go,  no  soul  alive  knew  where  1 
Besides,  't  is  folly  to  suppose 
That  any  parson  breathing  goes 
On  such  a  scheme,  with  a  design 
To  write  or  read  such  staff  a«  oune^  , 


And  idly  waste  his  precious  time. 
In  all  th*  impertinence  of  rhyme. 

My  good,  wise,  venerable  sir! 
Why  about  nonsense  all  this  stir! 
Is  it,  that  you  would  stand  alone. 
And  read  no  nonsense  but  your  own ; 
Though  you're  (to  tell  you,  by  the  by) 
Not  half  so  great  a  fool  as  I; 
Or  is  it  that  you  make  pretence,' 
Bein?  a  fool,  to  have  some  sense  ? 

And  would  you  really  have  my  Musa^ 
Fmploy  herself  in  writing  news. 
And  most  unconscionably  tt*a8e  her 
With  rhyming  to  Warsaw  and  Weser  ; 
Or  toss  up  a  poetic  olio. 
Merely  to  bring  in  marshal  Broglio  ? 
Should  I  rrcite  what  now  is  doing. 
Or  what  for  future  times  is  brewing, 
Or  triumph  that  the  poor  French  see  all 
Their  hopes  defeated  at  Montreal, 
Or  should  I  your  attention  carry 
To  Fred*ric,  Ferdinand  or  Harry, 
Of  flving  Russian,  dastard  Swede, 
And  baffled  Austria  let  you  nad ; 
Or  gravely  tell  with  what  design 
The  youthful  Henry  passM  the  Rhinet 
Or  should  I  shako  my  empty  head. 
And  tell  you  that  the  king  is  dead. 
Observe  what  changes  will  ensue. 
What  will  be  what,  and  wboMl  be  who. 
Or  leaving  these  things  to  my  betters. 
Before  you  set  the  state  of  letters  ? 
Or  should  I  tell  domestic  jjirs. 
How  author  against  author  wars. 
How  both  with  mutual  envy  rankling, 
Fr-r-k^-n  damns  M— rp-— y,  M— rp-— y  Fiwk— n^ 
Or  will  it  more  your  mind  engage 
To  talk  ef  actors  and  the  stage, 
To  tell,  if  any  words  could  tell. 
What  Garrick  acts  still,  and  how  we(l. 
That  Sheridan  with  all  his  care 
Will  always  be  a  labour'd  playV, 
And  that  his  acting  at  the  best 
Is  all  but  art,  and  art  confest; 
That  Bride ',  if  reason  may  presume 
To  iudge  by  things  past,  thinfl^s  to  comej 
In  future  times  will  tread  the  stage, 
Equally  form'd  for  love  and  rage. 
Whilst  Pope  for  comic  humour  fun*d. 
Shall  live  when  Clive  no  more  is  nam'd. 

Your  wisdom  I  suppose  can't  bear 
About  dull  pantomime  to  hear; 
Nor  would  you  have  a  single  word 
Of  Harlequin,  and  wooden  sword. 
Of  dumb  show,  fools  tricks,  and  wry  fac6f| 
And  wit,  which  lies  all  in  grimaces, 
Nor  should  I  any  thing  advance 
Of  new  invented  comic  dance. 

Callous,  perhaps,  to  things  like  thcs^ 
Would  it  your  worship  better  please. 
That  I,  more  loaden  than  the  camels. 
Should  crawl  in  philosophic  trammels^ 
Should  I  attack  the  stars,  avid  stray 
In  triumph  o*er  the  milky  way, 
And  like  the  Titans  try  to  move 
From  seat  of  empire  royal  Jove, 

*  Miss  Bride  an.  Actress  then  of  Drury-Lanc 
theatre,  who  soon  after  quitted  the  stage.  See  her 
character  in  the  Rosaiad. 
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Then  spread  my  terroan  all  around, 

And  his  sat€UiU!8  confound, 

Teach  the  war  far  and  wide  to  rage, 

And  ev'iy  star  by  turn  engage? 

The  danger  we  should  share  between  us, 

You  fight  with  Mars  and  1  with  Venu^. 

Or  should  I  rather,  if  I  cou'd, 
Talk  of  words  little  understood,  \ 

Centric,  eccentric,  epicycle, 
Fine  words  the  vulgar  ears  to  ticklel 
A  vacuum,  plenum,  gravitation, 
And  other  words  of  like  relation, 
Which  may  agree  with  studious  men, 
But  hurt  my  teeth,  and  gag  my  pen ; 
Things  of  such  grave  and  serious  kind 
Puzzle  my  head  and  plague  my  tnind ^ 
Besides  in  writing  to  a  friend 
A  man  may  any  nonsense  send. 
And  the  cjiief  merit's  to  impart. 
The  honest  feelings  of  his  heart. 


CHARITY.    A  FRAGMENT, 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HAVBURY. 

Worth  iis  excised,  and  Virtue  payf 
A  heavy  tax  for  barren  praise. 

A  friend  to  universal  man. 
Is  universal  good  your  plan  ? 
God  may  perhaps  your  project  bh-ss, 
But  man  shall  strive  to  thwart  .suci^ess. 
Though  the  grand  scheme  thy  thoughts  pursue. 
Bespeak  a  noble  generous  view, 
Where  Charity  o'er  all  presides. 
And  Sense  approves  wh^t  Virtue  guidc^ 
Yet  wars  and  tumults  will  commence. 
For  rogues  hate  virtue,  blockheads  sense. 

Believe  me,  opposition  grows 
Not  always  from  our  real  foes. 
But  (where  it  seldom  ever  ends) 
From  our  more  dangerous  seeming  (rieadt. 
I  hate  not  foes,  for  they  declare, 
Tis  war  for  war,  and  dare  who  dare; 
But  your  sly,  sneaking,  worming  souls 
Whom  Friewlslup  scorns  and  Fear  controuls. 
Who  praise,, support,  and  help  by  halves. 
Like  heifers,  neither  bulls,  nor  calves  ^ 
Who,  in  Hypocrisy^s  disguise. 
Arc  truly  as  the  serpent  wise. 
But  cannot  all  the  prece|>t  love. 
And  be  as  harmless  as  the  dove. 
Who  hold  each  chari»able  meeting. 
To  mean  no  more  than  good  sound  eating, 
While  each  becomes  a  hearty  fellow 
According  as  he  waxes  mellow. 
And  kinddy  helps  the  main  design, 

y  drinking  its  success  in  wine;  ^ 

And  when  his  feet  and  senses  reel. 
Totters  with  correspondent  zeal; 
^ay,  would  appear  a  patron  wise. 
But  that  his  wisdom's  in  diiiguise. 
And  would  harangue,  but  that  his  mouth. 
Which  ever  hates  the  sin  of  drowth. 


Who  would  Qo  doubt  he  vood'roaa  jtttt» 

And  faithful  guardians  of  their  trust. 

But  think  the  deed  might  run  more  clever 

To  them  and  to  their  heirs  for  ever,  ^ 

That  Cbarity,  too  apt  to  roam^ 

Might  end,  where  she  begins,  at  home; 

Who  make  all  public  good  a  trade. 

Benevolence  a  mere  parade, 

And  Cliarity  a  cloak  for  sin. 

To  keep  it  snug  and  warm  within; 

Who  flatter,  only  to  betray, 

AVho  promise  much  and  never  pay. 

Who  wind  themselves  about  your  heart 

With  hypocritic,  knavish  art. 

Tell  you  what  wond'rous  things  they^  4o«ag^ 

And  undermine  you  to  your  ruin; 

Such,  or  of  low  or  high  estate. 

To  speak  the  hopest  tixith,  X  hat£: 

I  view  tlieir  tricks  with  indignation. 

And  loath  each  fulsome  protestation. 

As  1  would  loath  a  whore's  embrace. 

Who  smiles,  and  smirks,  and  strokes  my  fac^ 

And  aU  so  tender,  fond,  and  kind. 

As  free  of  body,  as  of  mind. 

Affects  the  softness  of  a  dove. 

And  p— xes  me  to  show  her  love. 

The  maiden  wither'd,  wrinkled,  pale, 
Whose  charms,  tho'  strong,  are  rather  stalo^ 
Will  use  that  weapon  call'd  a  tongue. 
To  wound  the  beauteous  and  the  young. 
— "  What,  Delia  handsome! — ^weU!«— 1  owm 
I'm  either  blind  or  stupid  grown. 
—The  girl  is  well  enough  to  pass, 
A  rosy,  simple,  rustic  lass, 
—But  there's  no  meaning  in  her  face, 
And  then  her  air,  so  void  of  grace  ! 
And  all  the  world,  with  half  an  eye. 
May  see  her  shape  grows  quite  awry. 
—I  speak  not  from  an  iU  design^ 
For  she's  a  favourite  of  mine, 
—Though  1  could  wish  that  she  would  wei^ 
A  more  reserv'd  becoming  air; 
Not  that  I  hear  of  indiscretions. 
Such  folKsy  you  know,  make  no  eonfessioB*^ 
Though  the  world  says,  that  parson  there. 
That  smock-fac'd  man  with  darkish  bair. 
He  who  wrote  verses  on  her  bird. 
The  simplest  things  I  ever  beard. 
Makes  frequent  visits  there  of  late,  ^ 
And  is  become  exceeding  great; 
This  I  myself  aver  is  true, 
1  saw  him  lead  her  to  his  pew." 

Thus  Scandal,  like  a  false  quotation. 
Misrepresents  in  defamation; 
And  where  she  haply  cannot  spy 
A  loop  whereon  to  hang  a  lie. 
Turns  every  action  wrong  side  out 
To  bring  her  paltry  tale  about. 

Thus  excellence  of  evg  y  kind. 
Whether  of  body  or  of  mind, 
Is  but  a  mark  set  up  on  high. 
For  knaves  to  guide  their  arrows  by, 
A  mere  Scotch  post  for  public  itch, 
Where  hoe.  or  man.  mav  scrub  his  brrech. 
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Wftther  lA  fltonns,  whfch  jeaioai  H«te 

Orfraotic  Mtlice  Biay  create. 

Tis  Gonsdenoe,  a  reward  alone, 

CoMdeoce,  wboplac^  on  Virtae>f  throne, 

Byw  rafin^  men,  or  ra^ng  seas, 

Undftunted,  firm,  with  heart  at  esse. 

From  her  dark  caTe,  thoagh  Envy  ri«c 
WithboHow  cbedu,  and  ianndic'd  eyes, 
Though  Hatred  league  with  PoUy  vain, 
And  Spleen  and  Rancour  join  the  train ; 
Shan  Virtue  shrink,  abaah'd,  afraid. 
And  tremble  at  an  idle  thade? 
Fetr  work*  upon  the  feol,or  knavc^ 
An  honf^  man  is  always  brave. 
WliSe  Oppotntion*s  frnitlean  aim 
I«  asthe  bellows  to  the  flame, 
And,  like  a  pagan  perseets^on, 
Eoforces  faith  alid  resolution. 

TbcN^h  Prejtidioe  in  narrow  minds, 
Tbemeotal  eyeof  reason  Minds; 
Thoagh  Wit,  which  not  e'en  friends  will  spare, 
Aftet  the  sneeriog^langbing  air. 
Though  Dullness,  in  her  monkish  gown, 
Display  the  wisdom  of  a  frown, 
YetThith,  will  ibrce  herself  in  tpite 
Of  in  tbdr  efforts,  into  light. 

See  bigot  monks  in  Spain  prevail. 
See  Oatiiaeo  drajirg'd  to  jail: 
Hear  the  grave  doctors  of  the  schools. 
The  Goigotba  of  learned  fools. 
As  damnable  and  impious  bmnd 
^  art  they  cannot  understand,  , 

And  out  of  zeal  pervert  the  Bible^ 
As  if  it  were  a  standing  libd, 
^  eroy  good  a^  nsefbl  pkn 
That  rises  in  the  bndn  of  man. 

OBigotfy !  whoae  Drantic  rage 
Has  Uotted  half  tbe  classic  page. 
And  in  Religioa's  dnrake'n  fit, 
3fardeT*d  the  Oreek  and  Roman  wit; 
^  zeakMis  for  that  Faith's  increase, 
^f^nue  ways  are  rigbteoni ness  and  peace, 
With  rods  and  whips,  and  sword  and  axo, 
^ith  prisons,  tortures,  flames  and  racks, 
^ith  Persecution's  fiery  goad, 
^afcrciog  some  new-fiingPd  mode, 
WoQldst  pluck  down  Reason  from  her  throne 
Ttj  ruse  some  phantom  of  thy  own; 
Alai!  the  fury  undisceming, 
Which  blasts,  and  stunts,  and  hews  up  learning, 
I^ke  an  ill-judging  zealous  friend, 
fi^^sphemes  that  wisdom  you  defend. 

60,  kick  the  prostituted  whores. 
The  iiiii€  stale  virgins  out  of  doors; 
^or  let  the  abbess  beat  her  drum, 
(^•^  thousand  troops  shall  come; 
All  ^ale  forms,  and  virgins  true. 


Believe,  what  neither  God  ordahis,  - 
Nor  Christ  allows,  nor  sense  maintains; 
Make  saint  of  pope,  or  saint  of  thief. 
Believe  almost  in  unbelief; 
Yet  with  thy  solemn  priestly  air, 
By  bouk  and  bell,  and  candle  swear. 
That  God  has  made  his  own  elect 
But  from  your  stem  and  favourite  sect; 
That  he  who  made  the  world,  has  blest 
One  part  alone,  to  damn  the  rest, 
A^.  if  th>  Allmerciful  and  Just, 
Who  formed  us  of  one  common  fhist^ 
Had  rendered  up  his  own  decree. 
And  lent  bis  attributes  to  thee. 

Thus  bis  own  eyes  the  bigot  blinds. 
To  shut  out  light  from  human  minds, 
And  the  clear  truth  (an  emanation 
From  the  great  Author  of  creation, 
A  beam  transmitted  from  on  high. 
To  bring  us  nearer  to  the  sky. 
While  ev^ry  path  by  Science  trod. 
Leads  us  with  wonder  up  to  Ood,) 
Is  doom'd  by  ig^ranoc  to  make 
Atonement  at  the  martyr's  stake; 
Though,  like  pure  gold,  th*  illustrious 
Comes  forth  the  brighter  frx>m  the  flame 
No  persecution  will  avail; 
No  inquisition  racks,  nor  jail; 
When  leaming*B  more  enlightened  ray 
Shall  drive  these  sickly  fogs  away; 
A  thankful  age  shall  pay  her  more. 
Than  all  her  troubles  hurt  before. 
See  shame  and  soorn  await  on  thosa 
Who  poorly  dar^d  tq  be  her  foes, 
But  will  the  grateful  voioe  of  Fame 
Sink  truth,  and  Qalikeo's  name? 

How  wilful,  objstinate,  and  blind. 
Are  the  main  herd  of  huq;ian  kind  I 
Well  said  the  wit,  who  well  had  tried 
That  malice  which  his  parts  defied; 
When  merit^s  sun  begins  to  break, 
The  dunces  stretch,  and  strive  to  wake^^ 
And  amity  of  dunce  with  dunce, 
Fingers  out  genius  all  at  onoe. 
As  you  may  find  tKe  honey  out. 
By  seeing  all  the  flies  about. 
All  ugly  women  hate  a  toast ; 
The  goodliest  fruit  is  picked  the  m,Q:st ; 
The  ivy  winds  about  the  oedc. 
And  to  the  fairest  comes  the  smoke. 

Escap'd  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
When  GuUiyer  fell  fast  asleep. 
Stretched  on  the  Lilliputian  strand, 
A  giant  in  a  pigmy  land; 
Watchful  against  impending  harms. 
All  Lilliput  cried  out,  "  To  arms;" 
The  trumpets  echoed  all  around. 
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But  curse  on  genius,  wit,  and  parts; 
The  thirst  of  science,  love  of  arts, 
If  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
Of  social  good  from  man  to  man. 
For  me,  who  will,  may  wear  the  bay^ 
I  value  not  such  idie  praise: 
Let  wrangling  wits  abuse,  defame. 
And  quarrel  for  an  empty  name, 
What's  in  this  shuffling  pace  of  rhyme. 
Or  grandpas  stride  of  stiff  sublime, 
That  Vanity  her  trump  should  blow, 
And  look  with  scorn  on  folks  below  ? 
Are  wit  and  folly  close  ally*d. 
And  matched,  like  povn ty,  with  pride  ? 
When  rival  bards  for  fame  contend, 
The  poet  often  spoils  the  friend; 
Genius  self-centcr'd  feels  alone 
That  merit  he  esteems  his  own. 
And  cold,  o'er-jealous,  and  severe, 
Hates,  like  a  Turk,  a  brother  near; 
Malice  steps  in,  good  nature  flies. 
Folly  prevails,  and  friendship  dies. 
Peace  to  all  such,  if  peace  can  dwell 
With  those  who  bear  about  a  hell, 
Who  blast  all  worth  with  envy's  breath. 
By  their  own  feelings  stung  to  death. 
None  but  a  weak  and  brainless  fool, 
UndisciplinM  in  fortune's  school. 
Can  hope  for  favours  from  the  wit; 
He  pleads  prescription  to  forget, 
UnnoticM  let  him  live  or  rot. 
And,  as  forgetful,  be  forgot, 
Most  wags,  whose  pleasure  is  to  smoke. 
Would  rather  lose  their  friend,  than  joke; 
A  man  in  rags  looks  something  queer, 
And  there's  vast  humour  in  a  sueer; 
That  jest,  alike  all  witlings  suits, 
Which  lies  no  further  than  the  boots, 
Give  me  the  man  >vbose  open  mind 
Means  social  good  to  all  mankind ; 
Who  when  his  friend,  from  fortune's  round, 
.  Is  toppled  headlong  to  the  ground. 
Can  meet  him  with  a  warm  embrace, 
And  wipe  the  tear  from  sorrow's  fSeice; 
Who,  not  self-taught  and  proudly  wise, 
Seeks  more  to  comfort  than  advise. 
Who  less  intent  to  shine  than  please, 
Wears  his  own  mirth  with  native  ease. 
And  is  from  sense,  from  Nature's  plan, 
The  jovial  guest,  the  honest  man; 
In  short,  whose  picture,  painted  true. 
In  ev'ry  point  resembles  you. 

And  will  my  friend  for  once  excus* 
This  off'ring  of  a  lazy  Muse? 
Most  lazy, — lest  you  think  her  not, 
.I'll  draw  ber  picture  on  the  spot. 
A  perfect  ease  the  dame  enjoys; 
Three  chairs  her  indolence  employs  i 
On  one  she  squats  her  cushion'd  bum. 
Which  would  not  rise,  though  kings  should  come; 
An  arm  lolls  dangling  o'er  another, 
A  leg  lies  coucharU  on  its  brother. 
To  make  her  look  supremely  wise, 
At  least  like  wisdom  in  disguise. 
The  weed,  which  first  by  Raleigh  brought. 
Gives  thinking  look  instead  of  thought. 
She  smokes,  and  smokes;  without  all  feeling. 
Save  as  the  eddies  climb  the  cieling. 
And  waft  about  their  mild  perfume. 
She  marks  tlieir  passsiipe  round  the  room. 


When  pipe  forsakes  the  vacant  mouth, 
A  pot  of  beer  prevents  her  drQ3£th, 
Which  with  potations  pottie  deep 
Lulls  the  poor  maudlin  Muse  to  sleep. 
Her  bouks^of  which  sh'as  wond'rous  need. 
But  neither  pow'r  nor  will  to  read. 
In  scattered  tomes  lie  all  around 
Upon  the  lowest  shelf— the  ground. 

Such  ease  no  doubt  suits  easy  rhyme; 
Folks  walk  about  who  write  sublime. 
While  Recitation's  pompous  sound 
Drawls  words  sonorous  all  around. 
And  Action  waves  her  hand  and  head. 
As  those  who  bread  and  butter  spread. 

You  bard*  who  feel  not  fancy's  dearth. 
Who  strike  the  roof,  and  kick  the  eartb« 
Whose  Muse  superlatively  high 
Takes  lodgings  always  near  the  sky; 
And  like  the  lark  with  daring  flight 
Still  soars  and  sintrs  beyond  our  sight; 
May  ti-umpct  forth  your  grand  suDlimCt 
And  scorn  our  lazy  lounging  rhyme. 
Yet  though  the  lark  in  ether  floats^ 
And  trills  no  doubt  diviner  notes, 
Carelosly  pcirh'd  on  yonder  spray. 
The  linnet  sings  a  pretty  lay. 

What  horrid,  what  tremendous  sight 
Shakes  all  my  fabric  with  affright ! 
With  Argus'  hundred  eyes  he  marks. 
With  triple  mouth  the  monster  barks; 
And  while  he  scatters  flaming  brands 
Briarcus  lends  him  all  bis  hands. 

Hist!  'tis  a  critic— Yes— 'tis  he 
What  would  your  graceless  form  with  me? 
It  is  t'  upbraid  me  with  the  crime 
Of  spinning  unlaborious  rhyme. 
Of  stringing  various  thoughts  together 
In  verse,  or  prose,  or  both,  or  neither? 
A  vein,  which  though  it  must  offend 
You  lofty  sirs  who  can't  descend. 
To  fame  has  often  made  its  way 
From  Butler,  Prior,  Swift,  and  Gay; 
Is  it  for  this  your  brow  austere 
Frowns  me -to  stone  for  very  fi»ar? 
Hear  my  just  reason  first,  and  then 
Approve  me  right,  or  split  my  pen. 

1  seek  not  by  more  labour'd  lays 
To  catch  the  slipp'ry  tail  of  praise. 
Nor  will  I  run  a  mad  career 
'Gainst  genius  which  I  most  revere ; 
When  Phoebus  bursts  with  genuine  fire. 
The  little  stars  at  once  retire ; 
Who  cares  a  farthing  for  those  lays 
Which  you  can  neither  blame,  nor  praise? 
I  cannot  match  a  Churchill's  skill, 
But  may  be  Langborne  when  I  will : 

Let  the  mere  mimic,  for  each  season  bears 
Your  mimic  bards  as  well  as  mimic  play'rs, 
Creep  servilely  along,  and  with  dull  paius 
Lash  his  slow  steed,  in  whose  enfeebled  veins 
The  cold  blood  lags,  let  him  with  fruitless  aim 
By  borrow'd  plumes  assume  a  bonvw'd  fame, 
With  studied  forms  th'  incautious  ear  beguile, 
And  ape  the  numbers  of  a  ChurchilPs  style. 
Slaves  may  some  fame  from  imitation  hope; 
Who'd  be  Paul  Whitehea<l,  tho*  he  honours  Pope? 
If  clinking  couplets  in  one  endless  chime 
Be  the  sole  beauty,  and  the  praise  of  riiyme; 
If  found  alone  an  easy  triumph  gains, 
While  Fancy  bleeds,  and  Sciue  is  huoi:  io  chains 
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Ye  happy  triflers  bail  the  rising  mode; 
flee,  all  Parnassus  is  a  turnpike  road. 
Where  each  may  travel  in  the  hightray  track 
On  true  bred  hunter,  or  on  common  hack. 
Tor  me,  who  labour  with  poetic  sin, 
Who  often  woo  the  Muse  I  cannot  win, 
Whom  pleasure  first  a  willing  poet  made. 
And  folly  spoilt  by  taking  up  the  trade, 
Pieas'd  1  behold  superior  genius  shine, 
Nor  ting*d  with  enry  wish  that  genius  mine. 
To  Churchiirs  Muse  can  bow  with  decent  awe, 
Admire  his  mode,  nor  make  that  mode  my  law: 
Both  may,  perhaps,  have  various  pow'rs  to  pleas  e 
Be  his  the  strength  of  numbers,  mine  the  ease, 
JEase  that  rejects  not,  but  betrays  no  care : 
Less  of  the  coxcomb  than  the  Slovenes  air. 

Your  taste,  as  mine,  all  metre  must  .offend 
When  imitation  is  its  only  end. 
I  could  perhaps  that  senile  task  pursue. 
And  copy  Church  ill  as  l*d  copy  you, 
But  that  my  flippant  Muse,  too  saucy  grown, 
^Prefers  that  manner  she  can  call  her  own. 


ODE  TO  GENIUS. 

Thou  child  of  Nature,  Genius  strong. 
Thou  master  of  the  poet's  son)?. 
Before  whose  light,  Art*s  dim  and  feeble  ray 
Oleams  like  the  taper  in  the  blaze  of  day : 
Thou  lov*8t  to  steal  along  the  secret  shade. 
Where  Fancy,  bright  aerial  maid  ! 
Awaits  thee  with  her  thousand  charms^ 
And  revels  in  thy  wan  Ion  arms;      ' 
She  to  thy  bed,  in  days  of  yore, 
The  sweetly-warbling  Shakspeare  bore; 
^Fbom  every  Muse  endow'd  with  every  skill. 

And  dipt  him  in  that  sacred  rill, 
"Whose  silver  sti-eams  flow  musical  along, 
"Where  Plucbus*  ballowM  mount  resounds  with 
raptur'd  song. 

Fonake  not  thou  the  vocal  choir. 
Their  breasts  rcv4sit  with  thy  genial  fire, 
!Rlse  vain  the  studied  sounds  of  mimic  art. 
Tickle  the  ear,  but  come  not  near  the  heart. 
Vain  e^-ery  phrase  in  curious  order  set. 
On  each  side  leaning  on  the  [stop-gap]  epithet. 
Vain  the  quick  rhyme,  still  tinkling  in  the  close, 
l¥hile  pure  description  shines  in  measured  prose. 
Thou  bear*st  aloof,  and  look*st  with  high  dis- 
Upon  the  dull  mechanic  train;  daip, 

"Whose  nerveless  strains  ila;^;  on  in  languid  tone, 
Unless  and  lumpish  as   the    bagpipe's  drowzy 
drone. 

No  lonjrer  now  thy  altars  blaze. 

No  poet  offers  up  his  lays; 

Inspired  with  energy  divine. 

To  worship  at  thy  sacred  shrine. 

Since  Taste',  with  absolute  domain. 

Extending  wide  her  leaden  reign. 

Kills  with  her  melancholy  shade. 
The  blooming  scyons  of  fair  Fancy's  tree  j 

Which  erst  full  wantonly  have  stray*d 
In  many  a  wreath  of  richest  poesie. 

■  By  Taste,  is  here  meant  the  modem  affsctation 
«fiU 


For  when  th«  oak  denies  her  stay, 
The  creeping  ivy  winds  her  humble  way; 
No  more  she  twists  her  branches  round. 
But  drags  her  feeble  stem  along  the  barren  STTound, 

Where  then  shall  exiPd  Genius  go? 
Since  only  those  the  laurel  claim. 
And  boast  them  of  the  poet^s  name, 

Whose  sober  rhymes  in  even  tenour  flow; 
Who  prey  on  woitls,  and  all  tbgir  flowerets 
Coldly  correct,  and  regularly  dull.  [cuU^ 

Why  sleep  the  sons  of  Genius  now  ? 
Why,  Wartons,  rests  the  lyi-e  unstrung  ? 
And  thou,  blest  bard'!  around  whose  sacred 

Groat  Pindar's  delegated  wreath  is  hung:  [brow. 
Arise,  and  snatch  the  majesty  of  song 

From  Dulness*  servile  tribe,  and  Art't  unhal- 
lowed throng. 


PROLOGUS.     1757. 

EtT  schola  rhetorices,  relebrat  quam  crebra  jn- 

Ettumido  inflates  ejicit  ore  sonos.         [ventus. 
Sua  quisquc?  asNumit  tragicas  oovus  histrio  partes^ 

Nee  loquitur,  verbum  quln  sapit  omne,  pathos. 
Ingenia  hie  crcscunt,  mox  successura  theatris^ 

Regis,  amatoris,  prompta  subire  vices. 
Multus  ibi  furiis  Macbetha  agitatus  iniquis, 
.   Elusa  telum  prcndit  inane  mauu. 
Multus  ibi,  infuscat  cui  vultus  subcr  adustum 

Immodicis  saevit  raucus  Othello  minis. 
Omnia  queis  tragicis  opus  est^  hie  arma  parantur; 

Auribus  insidias  sunt,  oculisque  sua) : 
Conatus  manuumque,  pedumque,  orisque  rotundi, 

Certatim  et  vultiis  vis,  laterumque  labor. 
Suam  sibi,  dum  gestu  stat  fixus  quisque  silenti, 

2uam  placet  a  speculo  forma  rcflexa  sui ! 
Hac  studcant,  coixli  quibus  ars  et  porapa  theatri  t 

Non  tamen  est  nobis  inde  petendus  honor. 
Ingenua  ut  pubes  vultum  sibi  sumat  apertum, 

Et  sensim  assuescat  fortius  ore  loqui; 
Ne  dubiis  tandem  verba  eluctantia  labrit 

Occludat  t'midus  pra^pediatque  pudor, 
Ingredimur  scenam;  nee  clam  vos,  docta  corons^ 

Commoda  ab  hoc  tenui  quanta  labore  fluant. 
Hinc  sapere  et  fan  discit  generosa  juventus, 

Dum  pavida  accendit  pectora  laudis  amor. 
Frcti  his,  majorem  mox  ingrediemur  arenam  ^ 

Hie  stabilita  vigent  curia,  rostra,  forum. 


PROLOGVS.    1758. 

Hic  nihil  ad  populum — ^non  pompa  hie  vanathea- 

^ualem  ore  attonito  plebs  inhiare  solet :      [tri, 
Non  scena  hic  splendet  magica  variabilis  arte, 

Et  sumit  foi*mas  prodigiosa  novas:   ' 
Non  hic,  labrato  subvectus  fune  per  auras, 

Mercurius  celeres  itque  reditque  vias: 
Nee  freta  ca?rulea  turgent  undosa  papyro. 

Nee  resinato  fulgurat  igne  polus: 
Janua  nee  csecos  aperit  furtiva  recessus, 

Unde  minutatim  proferat  umbra  caput. 
Suin  valeant  levia  hsDC  vulgi  crepitacula !  jactant 

Et  proprium,  et  simplex,  nostra.theatra  decus. 

*  Dr.  Akenside. 
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»— Heus!  Dem^  «iidlt?-^ftie  nnam  aidea  tn- 
hantur! 

—En!  qualis  qwaAiB  lit,  novascena  patet 
En  IHiB,  quas  tos  semper  coluistis,  Atbenic, 

Gratia  quas  roluit,  quas  sibi  M«isa  domum. 
Hie  sese  ostendunt  prisci  monuinenta  laboris, 

Sueis  U9a  est  modulis  Vltniviana  manus; 
Hie  Stat  Ventorum,  Thesei  hie  vcncrabiie  Fanuin, 

Hie  arce  in  summa,  Casta  Minerva  tuum. 
Omnia  jam  votis  respondent    Attica  jam  sunt 

Onmia«    Personse,  fabala,  ncena,  sales, 
fiuoque  etiam  magis  he  nostrae  la?tentur  Athenae, 

Cecropidas  jactant  vos,  recoluntqoe  suos. 


tUWrD-S  POESfS. 


PROLOGUS.    INADELPHOS.    17^. 

Cum  patres  popninmque  dolor  communis  haberet, 

Fleret  et  JEmilium  Maxima  Roma  suum, 
iPonebres  inter  ludos,  bis  dicitur  ipsis 

Scenis  extinctam  condecorasse  duccm. 
Ecquis  adest,  scenam'  nocte  bac  qui  spectet  ean- 

Nec  nobis  luctum  sentiet  esse  parem  ?       [dem, 
Utcunque  arrisit  pulchris  Tictoria  cseptis, 

fiua  Sol  extrcmas  visit  utcrque  plagas, 
ISaccessfts  etiam  medio  de  fonte  Britaonis 

Sur^t  amari  aliquid,  legitimusque  dolor. 
Si  ftunae  generosa  sitis,  si  bcllica  virtus, 

Ingcnium  felix,  intemerata  fides, 
Difficiles  laurus,  ipsoque  in  flore  juventsB 

Heu !  nimiom  lethi  praecipitata  dies,  [jure 

Si  quid  habent  pulchrum  bee,  vel  si  quid  amabile, 

Esto  tua  bee,  Wolfi,  laus,  propriumque  decus. 
Nee  moriere  omnis— Suin  usque  corona  vigebit, 

Unanimis  Britonto  quam  tibi  nectit  amor. 
Regia  quin  pietas  marmor  tibi  nobile  ponet, 

fiuod  tua  perpetuis  praedicet  acta  notis. 
ConAuet  hue  studio  visendi  martia  pubes, 

Sentiet  et  flamma  corda  calere  pari; 
Dumque  legit  mediis  cecidisse  heroa  triumphis, 

Dic«t,  tic  detur  vinoere,  sic  moriar. 


BPILOGUS  IK  ADELPHOS.     1 759. 

rVRVS  IXKK7ITUR. 

Quanta  intus  turba  est!  qusnto  molimine  sudat, 

Accinctus  cnkro  et  forcipe,  qutsque  coquus ! 
Monstnim  infbime  marrsi— Testodo—in  prandia 
fertnr, 

Sue,  varia,  et  simplex,  omnia  sola  sapit. 
Pullina  esca  placet  ?—vitiilHie  ?—  suilla  ?— bovina  ? 

Presto  est.  Haee  quadiiipes  singula  pisces  habct. 
De  gente  fthiopum  conducicnr  Ardiimagirus, 

Sui  secet,  et  coquat,  et  concoquat,  arte  nova. 
Shri  doct^  contmidat  aromota:  minceat  ant^ 


UECTE  STATVrr  BAXTERUS  DE  80itNf> 
ORUM  PH^NOMENJS, 

Cum  nox  tellurem  fuseis  amplectitar  alis, 
Mabba  atomos  jungit  oeieres,  et  veeta  per  aural 
Inchoat  assuetos  simulatrix  regia  ludos. 
Huic  auriga  culex  tortum  quatit  unique  flagellum^ 
Acceleratque  fugam  tardis;  retinacuia  curri^ 
Cruee  sunt  texta  levis,  radiique  rotarum 
Cruscula  arcneoli ;  currus,  qi^om  dente  sciums 
Finxerat  e  coryli  fructu,  primeva  vctustas 
Hunc  Mabbe  artificem  memorat:  sub  nocte  silcoti 
Hoe  iustructa  modo  egreditur,  ncque  cemitur  ulli. 
NonnunquanUevitercerebrum  perstriugit  Ammtisj 
Somniat  ille  faces  jaculari  et  vulnera  oceUcs, 
Malanim  labrique  rosas,  perfusaque  oollo 
Lilia :  mox  Medici  digitos  titillat,  avarus 
Mercedis  dextnim  qui  pandit,  et  acritur  aunu^ 
Ter  captat;  ter  van^  manus  eludit  imago. 
Nunc  quoque  sopite  demnloet  labra  Puelle; 
Sumniat  ilia  procum,  pulvinoque  oscular  libaiiv 
Abseiis  absentem  teneris  amplectitur  ulnis; 
V«  tibi,  si  Lemurum  videat  rcgina  colorem 
Mentitum  fiico,  vultusque  ex  arte  nitentes  ! 
[  Precipites  aget  ira  maous,  laccrabitacuto 
t  Ungue  genas,  simul  amissa  dulcedine  somni, 
Osculaque,  et  tenues  vanescit  amator  in  auras. 
Ampla  Saeerdotis  noimunquam  transvolat  ora^ 
Continuo  rotftmm  conscendens  hie  tbenM.  triBaa 
Dividet  in  partes,  exponendoque  laboratt, 
Vel  vigilem  credas,  adeo  dormitat.     Ad  aures 
Militis  bine  migrat;  turbatur  imagine  belli 
Fortis  oques,  gemitusque  audit,  sti-epitoaqu^,  tu- 

basque, 
Exilit,  et  paulum  trepidans,  insomnia  diris 
Devovet,  in  lecto  prolabitur,— obdormiscit. 
Nunc  rabulam  palma  mulcct,  qui  Htibus  eptna, 
Defensoris  agit  causam,  actorisque  peritos, 
Innectensque  moras  ad  fincmdecipit  ambes. 
Sin  cam  visat  facilis  hegina  poetam, 
Hunc  sibi  plaudentem  deludit  amabtlis  error, 
Et  riguos  fontes,  et  amsenos  somniat  "hortos  ; 
Cum  vero  vigil  ille  domum  exploraverit  omnem, 
Viderit  et  tristis  quam  sit  sibi  eurte  supeHex, 
2«am  vellet  semper  dormire!— Volubilis  h»de 
Jiid  ce«  inveMtur  trans  naswm,  et  naribws  illi 
Emuncto  subolet  causa.     Intrrdmn  Dea  fesso, 
Blanditur  Servo,  qui  libertate  vagatur, 
Exuhans  redit  at  patriam  carosque  penates, 
Et  grcmio  nxoris  longis  amplcxibus  ba?ret. 
Delude  rota  strepitante  fremit  per  colla  Tyrann*; 
Umbrarum  ante  oculos  surgit  chorus,  ttnprt)bu5 

orco 
^na?  dedit  insontcs;  fnrii«  agitatur  acerbia 
Conscia  mens,  lectoque  quies  simul  exu>at.   lode 
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CARXnir4  AD  NOBfUtSlMDM  THOIIAM  HOLLBf 
DUCSM  DB  NEWCASTLE  INSCRIPTA,  CUM  ACA- 
J>BM1AM  CAMTABRIGIBIflBM  BIBLIOTHBCA  AS- 
•TITUEND^  CAUSA  INVISBRET. 

Pri.  Kmlend.  Maias,  1753. 
dbIibge. 
AxmwnJtf  artium  usque  fautor  optimus, 
HTc  moenia  baud  inauspicato  numine 
Goodi  imperavit  consecrata  literis ; 
£o  nitore  &  partiam  elegantia, 
Ut  invidenda  sint  vel  illis  aedibiis 
Suae  sfleculorum  voce  comprubantium 
Prse  ceteris  superbiunt,  justissima 
Rome  recentis  &  vetuBUe  gloria. 
Nee  bis  supcllex  digna  deerit  mcentbos, 
£t  Vaticanae,  Bodleanasquc  smula; 
Id  ille  abuiid^  caverat,  novisaimut 


Dedit  voleaii  jura  ^  Britaiuiiffw 
Bruitfvicbianis  scilicet  sanrtitsimua  «st 
Legesque  tutaii  &  foveie  titeraa. 


AD  CANCELLARIUM. 

O  Tu,  qui  dortas,  Cami  felicitfr  artes 

Protcgis,  Aonii  duxquo  dccusque  chori, 
2uod  donius  incipiat  tam  Ixto  Impc  omine  co 

Sue  nee  Bodleio  cedat,  id  omue  tuum  est. 
Munera  daut  numerosa  maiiuA  prooeruBi^M  pa* 

£xeinplo&moiiiti»exstinula4aUi»t.  [tmmqae, 
Peree,  fovere  artes,  nee  vannin  urgere  laborem: 

Tam  pulchnim  pulcbr^  Mu«(a  rependet  opus. 
H(pc  Dioles  quanquam  ipsa  met;  monumenta,  Ca- 

3uie  condent,  nullo  sunt  ruitura  die.        [a 


AN  ELEGY, 

WRITTBJf  IV  A  COUNTRY  CHCRCH-YABO. 
BY   MR.  GRAY. 

The  curfew  tolls  ibc  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lonriogberd  wiuds  slowly  o*er  the  lea. 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 


Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  8tillnes!<  holds, 

S»ve  where  the  beetle  wheel^i  his  drony  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  disUot  foUs^ 


Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy -mantled  tow'r 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  Moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rug^^ed  elms,  that  yew-tree»s  shade, 
Wbefe  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould*ring 

Cacb  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  [heap, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-biieathing  Mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shcill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horu. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 


CARMEN  ELEGIACUM. 

IN  CiEMETERIO  RUSTICO  COMPOSITUM. 

Audistin!  quam  lenta  sonans  campana  p«ri^ioty 

^nito  occiduam  nuptiat  ore  diem. 
Armenta  impelluut  crebris  mugitibus  auras, 

Lassatusque  donium  rusticus  urgct  iter. 
Solus  ego  in  tenebris  moror,  Ac  vestigia  toloi 

Conpono  tackd  aocte,  vacoq«e  mihi. 

Omnia  pallesount  jam  deccdentia  visu, 
£t  terra  k,  cwlum,  qui  patet,  omne  silet. 

Cuacta  silent,  nisi  musca  suam  sub  vespere  sero 
Kaucisonans  pigram  qui  rotat  orbe  fugam; 

Cuncta  silent,  nisi  qui  ftieiles  campanula  tomnot 
AHicit,  h,  lento  murmoiv  raaloet  ares. 

Suique  hedera  antiquas  socii  complecUtur  umbri 
Turres,  feralis  luguhre  cantat  avis; 

£t  strepit  ad  lunam,  9%  quis  sub  nocte  vagetur 
Imperium  violans,  Cynthia  diva,  tuum. 


Tor  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  hi?r  evening  care: 

J^o  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  hii»  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 


Ofk  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke! 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  tlieir  team  afield! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 


Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  usefiil  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  dcf«tiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainftil  smile. 
The  short  iand  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


Has  propter  veteres  ulmos,  taxique  sub  i 
Aua  putris  multo  cespite  tHi;get  humus, 

Dormit,  in  SBternum  dormit,  gens  priaca  cokmikn, 
Suisque  sua  angusta  conditus  usque  domo. 

Hos  ncc  mane  novum,  Zephyrique   fragraatior 
Nee  gallus  vigili  qui  vocat  ore  diem,         [aara* 

Nee  cireuravolitans  que  stridula  garsit  hirutdo 
Stramineumque  aha  sub  trabe  figit  opus, 

Unrlique  ncc  comu  vox  ingeminata  sonantis 
i^terno  elicient  hos,  rcpetentque  toro. 

Amplius  his  nunquam  conjux-beae  fida  naiito 
In^rret  urdenti  grandia  ligna  foco; 

Nee  reditum  expoctaos  domini  sub  vcspefe  fera 
Excoquct  agrestei  ofllciosa  dapes; 

Nee  cunret  raptim  genitoria  ad  oscula  proles. 
Nee  leducem  agnoscent  Simula  tarba  patrem. 

2uam  sappe  hi  rastris  glebam  fregere  feracem?  - 
Sappe  hortim  ceeidit  falce  resecta  seges. 

2uam  Iffiti  etrerunt  strident ia  plaustra  per  agio^ 
£t  stiinulis  tardos  increpuere  bovesf 

Homm  sylva  wUxn  quam  eoncidit  icta  bipenni, 
iSuaque  ruit  latd  vi  tremefecit  humum ! 

Ne  tamen  Ambitio  risu  male  la»ta  maligno 
Sortemve,  aut  liisus,  aut  rode  temnat  onns! 

Nee  f»-onte  exripist  vcntosa  Snperbia  XKvtvt. 
Pauperis  annales,  historiasque  breves ! 
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The  boast  of  henddrf ,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gave. 

Await  alike  th*  ineritable  hour: 
The  paths  of  g^lory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o*er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Wherethrough  the  long-drawn  isle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealtDg  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath } 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  FlaU'ry  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  > 


perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire: 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway*d, 
Or  wak*d  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 


But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  tl\e  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 


Th*  applause  of  listening  senates  to  commaad. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbad :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  roank  nd; 


The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 


Et  generis  jactatus  honos,  domlnatio  Kgom, 
Suicquid  opes,  quicquid  forma  dedere  boni, 

Supremam  simul  hahc  expectant  omnia  noctem: 
Scilicet  ad  lethum  ducit  honoris  iter. 

Nolite  hos  humiles  culpae  insimulare,  supeHii, 
^uod  domini  ostcndant  nulla  trophsea  decus, 

Su^  canit  amissum  loiigo  ordine  turba  pati-onum^ 
Clarosque  ingeminant  clau&tra  profunda  sonos. 

An  vanis  inscripta  notis  angustior  uma, 
Phidiacumve  loquens  nobile  marmor  opus, 

Ap  revo<-ent  animam  fatali  a  sede  fu^oem  ? 
Detqu"  iterum  vita  posse  priore  frui? 

Possit  adulantum  sermo  penetrare  sepulchrom? 
Evocet  aut  manes  laus  et  inanis  honor? 

Forsan  in  hoc,  olim  divino  semine  pnegnans 
Ingenii,  hoc  aliquis  cespite  dormit  adhuc. 

Ncglecto  hoc  forsan  iaceat  sub  cespite,  sceptra 
Cujus  tractarint  imperiosa  manus. 

Vel  quales  ipso  forsan  vel  ApoUine  digna^ 
Pulsirint  docto  poUice  fila  lyras. 

Doctrinae  horum  oculis  antiqua  yolumina  pri$ca 

Nunquan^  divitias  explicu^re  suas. 
Horuin  autem  ingenium  torpescere  fecit  egeatas 

Aspera,  &  angustac  sors  inimica  doml. 

Multa  sub  oceano  pelUicida  Kemmu  latescit, 
Et  rurlis  ignotum  fert  &  inane  decus. 

Pl^rima  neglectos  fragrans  rosa  pandit  odores^ 
Ponit  k  occiduo  pendula  sole  caput 

JEmtxXes  Hamdeni  bic  aliquis  requiescat  agresti^ 

Suem  patriae  indignans  exstimulavit  amor; 
Ausus  hie  exiguo  est  villie  oppugnare  tjrrannoj 

Asserere  &  forti  jura  paterna  manu. 
Aut  mutus  forsaQ,  fato(|ue  inglorius  alter 

Hac  vel  Miltono  par,  requiescat  humo. 
Dormiat  aut  aliquis  Cromuelli  hie  araulus  aodb^, 

Sui  patriam  poterit  vel  jugulasse  suam. 

Eloquio  arrectum  prompto  mulcere  senatum, 

Exilii  immoto  pectore  ferre  minas, 
Divitias  larpa  in  patriam  diffundere  dextra, 

Historiam  ex  populi  coUigere  ore  suam, 

lilorum  vetuit  sors  improba  :— nee  tamen  arcto 
Tantum  ad  virtutcm  limite  claus't  iter, 

Verum  etiam  &  vitia  ulterios  transire  vetabat. 
Nee  dedit  his  magnum  posse  patrare  scelu^. 

Hos  vetuit  temere  per  stragem  invadere  regniiiii» 
Excipere  &  surda  supplicis  aure  preces. 

ScDtire  ingennum  nee  dedidicere  ruborem, 
Consria  suffusus  qud  notat  ora  pudoi'. 

Luxuria  hi  nunquam  sese  imm-  rsere  supcrblt^ 
Nee  Muse  his  laudes  prostituere  suas. 

At  placid^  illorum,  procul  a  certamine  turba? 

Spectabant  propriam  sobria  vota  domum ; 
fiuisque  sibi  vivens,  &  sponte  inglorius  exul^ 

Dum  tacito  elabens  vita  teuore  fluit. 
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For  who,  to  damh  Forgeifalness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

K^  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 


Por  thee,  who,  roindfnl  of  th*  unhonoui^d  dead. 
Dost  in  the«  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  hte. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 


^  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  be  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

*'  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  be  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woe&l  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 


*  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favorite  tree: 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
'  Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  h^ 

•«  The  next  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  church-yard  path  we  saw  him 
borne » 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  can'st  read)  the  lay, 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thonL** 

THE  BPITAPH. 

HzSB  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  iiune  unknown. 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav*n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  sends 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry,  all  he  had,  a  tear. 

He  gain'd  from  Haav'n  (twas  all  he  wished)  a 
friend. 


Ko  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose^ 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


Heu !  quis  enim  dubil hie  didctqugctcgdene  viti 
Jussus,  if.  aetemas  jam  subiturus  aquas,  . 

Desceudit  nigram  ad  noctem,  cupidu*ique  supiema 
Non  saltern  occiduam  respicit  ore  diem  ? 

Decedens  alicui  saltem  mens  fidit  amico 
In  cujus  blando  pectore  ponitopem; 

Fletum  aliquem  exposcunt  jam  deficientia  mortv 
Lumina,  amicorum  qui  riget  imbre  genas; 

fiuin  etiam  ex  tumulo,  veteris  non  inscia  flammsB^ 
Natura  exclamat  fida,  memorque  sui. 

Ad  tibi,  qui  tenui  hoc  deducis  carmine  torteiir/ 

£t  difunctorum  rustica  fata  gemis. 
Hue  olim  intentus  si  quis  vestigia  flectat 

Et  fucrit  qualis  sors  tua  forte  roget, 

Huic  aliquis  forsan  senior  respondeat  nltr9 
Cui  niveis  albent  tempora  sparsa  comis; 

^  Vidimus  hunc  quAm  sepe  micantes  roribus  herbA' 
Verrentem  rapido,  mane  rubente,  grado. 

Ad  roseum  soils  properabat  sepius  ortum, 
Summaque  tendebat  per  juga  laetus  iter. 

^  Ssepe  sub  hic  fi|go,  radices  undique  circum 
Qu(B  vari^  antiquas  implicat  alta  suas. 

Stratus  humi  meditans  medio  procumberet  nestn^ 
Lustraretque  inhians  flcbile  murmur  aque. 

*'  Ssspius  hanc  sylvam  propter  viridesque  receisui 
Urgeret  meditans  plurima,  lentus  iter, 

Intentam  hic  multA  oblectaret  imagine  mentem^ 
Musammque  frequens  sollicitaret  opem. 

Jam  veluti  diemens,  tacitis  erraret  in  agris, 
Aut  ci\jus  stimulat  corda  repulsus  amor. 

^  Mane  aderatnuper.tamen  hunc  necviderataihos^ 
Nee  juga,  nee  saliens  fons,  tacitumve  nemus; 

Altera  lux  oritur;  nee  aperti  hic  valle  videtur. 
Nee  tamen  ad  fagum,  nee  prope  fbntis  aquam^ 

**  Tertia  successit — ^lentoque  exangue  cadaver 
Ecce  sepulcbrali  est  pompa  secuta  gradu. 

Tu  lege,  namque  potes,  cielatimi  in  marmore  car- 
Suod  juxta  has  vepresexhibetiste  lapis."  [men* 

£PTTAPHIUM. 
Cui  nunquam  fiivit  fama  aut  fortuna  secunda, 

Congesto  hoc  juvenem  cespite  servat  humus, 
Huic  tamen  arrisit  jucunda  Scientia  vultu^ 

Selegitque,  habitans  pectora,  Cura  sibi. 

JLargus  opum  fuit,  &  sincero  pectore  fretus, 
Accepit  pretium  par,  tribuente  Deo. 

Indoluit  miseraos  inopi,  lacbrymasque  profudit. 

—Scilicet  id,  miseris  quod  daret,  omne  fuit. 

A  Coelo  intcrca  fidum  acquisivit  amicum, 
Scilicet  id,  cuperct  quod  magis,  omne  fuit, 

Ne  merita  ulterins  defuncti  exquirere  perga». 
Nee  vitia  ex  sacra  sede  refferre  petas, 

Utraque  ibi  trepida  pariter  spe  condita  restant. 
In  gremio  Pdtris  scilicet  atque  Dei. 


SONG, 
BT  A  PBRSOll  OP  QUAI/nT'. 

TvoTt^BXiKQ  Spread  thy  purple  ptniomfi 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart; 

I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions: 
Katura  must  give  way  to  art 

I  From  Pope's  wvrklb 


CARMEX  ELEGANSl    ' 

Tuque  adco  roseas  expande  volatilis  alad, 
Et  leviter  pectus  tange,  Ciq>ido,  meuro* 

Imperils,  pulchelle,  tuis  ego  servulus  ultro; 
Nataram  an  victcix  satlicet  usque  domat. 
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Nightly  iHMicKnfr  o^r  y<mt  ftockt. 
See  my  weary  days  coDSitming, 
All  beneath  yon  flowery  rookk 

Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weepnig, 
MournM  Adonis,  darling  youth: 

Him  the  boar  in  silence  creeping, 
Oor'd  with  uarclenting  tooth. 

Cynthiaf  tune  harmonious  numbers; 

Fair  Discretion,  string  the  lyre; 
Sooth  my  ever-waking;  slumbers: 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir f 

Oloonoy  Pluto,  king  of  terrours, 

ArmM  in  adamantine  chains. 
Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors. 

Watering  soft  ElywMi  plains. 
Mournfnl  cypress,  rerdant  willow. 

Gilding  my  Aurelia*8  brows, 
Morpheus  hov'ring'o'er  my  pillow. 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  tows. 

Melancholy,  smooth  Ma»nd6r, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  roiind. 
On  thy  margin  lovers  >^aiider, 

With  thy  ftow'ry  <:bapiet»  ciown'd# 
Thus  when  Philomela  dr<k>ping, 

Softly  seeks  het  silent  mate. 
See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping; 

Melody  resigns  to  fieite. 
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Arcades,  astemo  rnidantes  (lore  juventtt, 

Nocte  inmitantes  qoalibet  inter  ores, 
Aspicite,  ut  sensim  languens  jriveniKor  stas, 

Haec  juxta,  h»c,  inquam  florea  saxa  pent! 
Ante  omnes  canim  sic  lerit  Adonida  Cypris, 

Deceptu'ique  Deam  tri^tius  ursit  amor; 
llunr,  tacit^  adrepens  per  densa  silentia  noctis 

Incautum  saBvo  dt'ute  niomordit  aper. 
Stringe  lyram  interea  pulchre  Prudentia  ludens, 

Harmoniieque  graves,  Cynthia,  iiinde  modos! 
Docts  ambe  vigiles  curas  sopire  canendo. 

Tuque  tuum  imperti,  Praeses  Apollo,  chonun! 
Tuque  adamanteis,  Pluton*  annate  cateuis, 

O  tu  terrorum  rex,  metu:  nde  Deus, 
Due  me,  qui  passim  chrystallina  Aumina  currunt; 

Elysiiqne  lavat  lucida  lympha  nemns. 
Vos  etiam  maesti  sal  ices,  tristesque  cupressi, 

Aureliffi  sternum  serta  dicata  meae;        [pbw,. 
Audi  Ptiam,  Morph«'u,  divum  placidissime  Mor- 

Ut  queror,  ut  penitus  mactror  igne  novo. 
Tristd  fluens,  sed  len6  fluens,  Ms^ander,  ameno 

Murmure  qui  cursum  ftexilis  orfoe  rotas! 
Margine  ssppe  etiam  quam  plurimus  errat  amator, 

Cui  tua  submittunt  florea  dona  decus. 
Sic  quando  sensim  languens  Philomela,  silentem 

Mollior  aggreditor,  nee  sine  voce,  procnm; 
Aspice,  de  coelo  interea  Jaiionius  ales 

Desceodens,  fiito  cedit  iaane  Melof . 


PART  OF  tJOME^S  HYMN  TO  APOLLO, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

CiOD  of  the  bow !  Apollo,  thee  I  sing; 
Thee,  as  thou  draw'st  amain  the  sounding  string, 
Th*  immortal  pow*rs  revere  with  homage  low. 
And  ev'ry  godhead  trembles  at  thy  bow. 
All  but  Latona:  she  with  mighty  Jove 
Eyes  thee  with  all  a  tender  parent's  love; 
Closes  thy  quiver,  thy  tough  bow  unbends, 
And  high  amid  th'  etherial  dome  suspends, 
Then  smiling  leads  thee,  her  all-glorious  son. 
To  share  the  mighty  Thnod'rer's  awful  throne. 
Goblets  of  nectar  thy  glad  sire  prepares. 
And  thee,  his  fiiirest,  noblest  son  declares; 
While  ev'ry  god  sits  rtipt,  Latona's  breast 
Beats  with  superior  joy,  and  hails  her  son  confest. 
Thrice  blest  I^tona!  from  thee,  goddess,  spnuig 
.Diana  chaste,  and  Phoebus  ever-young: 
Her  in  Ortygia's  isle*,  and  him  you  bore 
At  Cynthius*  hill  on  Delos'  sea-girt  shore 
Where  the  tall  pnlm  uprears  its  lovely  head, 
And  clear  Inopus  laves  the  flow'iy  meed. 

.  O  Phoebus,  where  shall  I  begin  thy  praise? 
Well  can'st  thou  rule  the  poet*s  artless  lays. 
Oft  on  the  craggy  rock,  or  mountain  hoar. 
By  river  sidcj  or  on  the  sea's  hoars^  shore. 
Wandering  well-pleas*d,  with  music's  magic  sound, 
And  airs  divine,  thou  charm'st  the  region  round. 
Say,  shall  I  sing  how  first  on  Delos'  shore, 
Thee,  irlbrious  pro^env.  Latona  bore*? 


At  length  to  Delos  came  the  lab'ring  fair. 
And  suppliant  thus  besought  her  needful  care: 

**  Defos !  receive  Apollo,  and  O !  raise 
A  glorious  temple  to  record  his  praise ! 
Then  shAll  he  povern  thee  with  gentle  sway. 
And  only  Phoebus  shall  thine  isle  obey. 
What  though  no  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  juicy  vme, 
Nor  plants  of  thousand  natures  shall  be  thine, 
Swift  to  the  temple  of  the  Bowyer-king*, 
Oblationk  rich  shall  every  nation  bring; 
For  ever  from  thy  altars  shall  arise 
The  fragrant  incense  of  burnt-sacrifice. 
No  longer  then  regret  thy  barren  soil. 
Receive  the  god,  and  live  by  others'  toil!" 

She  spake :  with  inward  rapture  Delos  saul^ 
And  sooth'd  the  suppliant  pow'r  with  answer  mil^ 

*'  Latona !  mighty  C«u8'  daughter  £eiir. 
Full  willingly  would  Delos  ease  thy  care. 
Full  Willi  irgly  behold  her  barren  earth 
AVitness  the  glories  of  Apollo's  birth : 
The  mighty  god  would  raise  my  lowly  namei 
And  consecrate  his  native  isle  to  feme. 
One  fear  alone  distracts  my  beating  heart; 
That  fear,  O  goddess,  list  while  I  impart. 
Second  to  nont  amid  th'  etherial  skies, 
Apollo  soon  all  terrible  shall  rise : 
All  nations  shall  adore  the  mighty  god. 
And  kings  and  kingdoms  tremble  at  his  nod. 
Haply  (for  ah !  dire  fears  my  soul  infest. 
And  fill  with  horrour  my  tumultuous  breast) 
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TrimnpbMit  then  to  lMppi«r  dioMS  i«BK>Te, 

There  fix  his  sbrioe,  plaut  there  his  sacred  gnm, 

Whelm'd  in  the  briny  main  shall  DeIo&  lay,  ' 

To  all  the  finny  brood  a  wretched  prey. 

Bat,  O  Latoua !  if,  to  quell  my  fear, 

you*ll  doign  a  solemn  sacred  oath  to  svrcar. 

That  here  the  god  his  glorious  seat  tholl  hold, 

And  here  his  sapient  oradrs  unfold, 

Yoor  sacred  barthen  here,  Latona,  lay, 

Here  view  the  godhead  bursting  into  day.** 

Thus  Dc4os  pray'd,  nor  was  her  pmyV  denied. 

But  soon  with  aolemu  tows  thus  ratified : 

"  Witness  O  Heaven  and  Earth !  O  Stygian  lake ! 

Dire  adjuration,  that  no  god  may  break ! 

In  DekM  shall  Apollo's  stvine  be  rear*d,      [TeT'd.** 

Delos,  his  best  belovM,  motst  honoured,  most  re- 

llios  irow'd  Latona :  Delos  baird  her  earth 
Blest  in  the  glories  of  Apollo's  birth. 
Nhie  hapless  days  and  nights,  with  writhing  tiiroes. 
And  aJI  the  anguish  of  a  mother's  wees, 
Latona  tortur'd  lay;  in  sorrowing  mood, 
Anrand  her  many  a  sister-godUess  stood. 
Aloffc  in  Heaven  imperial  Juno  sat. 
And  ▼iew'd  relentless  her  unhappy  fate. 
Ludna  too,  the  kind  assuaging  pow'r 
That  tends  the  lab'ring  mother's  cfaild4>ed  hoar, 
And  mitigates  her  woei,  in  golden  douds 
UJgli  CD  Olympus*  top  the  goddess  shrouds. 
Her  large  full  eyes  with  indignittion  roll. 
And  livid  envy  seiz'd  her  haughty  soul. 
That  from  Latona's  loins  was  doom'd  to  spring 
So  great  a  son,  the  mighty  Bowyer-king. 
The  milder  powers,  that  near  the  laboring  fkir, 
View'd  aU  her  pangs  with  unavailing  care^ 
l^air  Iris  seat,  the  many  coloured  maid. 
To  gain  irith  goodly  gifts  Lncina's  aid. 
Bat  ciiarg*d  her  heed,  lest  Juno  should  prevent 
'With  prohibition  dire  their  kind  intent* 
Fleet  as  the  winged  winds,  the  flying  fair 
With  nimble  pinion  cut  the  liquid  air. 
CH3rmpas  gain'd,  apart  she  calFd  the  maid. 
Then  sought  with  many  a  pray'r  her  needfVil  aid. 
And  teovM  her  soul:   when  soon  with  dove-like 

pace 
Swiftly  they  measured  back  tiie  viewless  airy  space. 

Soon  as  to  Delos*  isle  l.ucina  cane 
The  pengs  of  travail  seized  Latona's  frame. 
Her  tinning  arms  she  threw  the  palm  around, 
AjmI  prest  with  deep-indented  knee  the  ground: 
Then  into  day  sprung  forth  the  jolly  boy, 
£arth  smii'd  beneath,  and  Heaven  rang  with  joy. 

The  sister  pow'rs  that  rouitd  Latona  stood 
With  chaste  ablations  cleansed  the  infiint-gnd. 
His  lovely  limbs  in  mantle  white  they  bound, 
And  gently  drew  a  golden  swathe  around. 
He  bang  not  helpless  at  his  mother's  breast. 
But  Themis  fed  him  with  an  heavenly  feast 
Plea^d  while  Latona  views  the  heavenly  boy» 
And  fondly  glows  with  all  a  mothei's  joy, 
Tbe  lusty  babe,  strong  with  ambrosial  food. 
In  rain  Un^ir  bonds  or  golden  swathes  withstood, 
Booda,  swathes,  and  ligaments  with  ea«e  he  broke, 
And*thiis  the  wond'ring  deities  bespoke : 
•*  The  lyre,  and  sounding  bow,  and  to  declare 
Tbe  Thund'rer's  counsels,  be  Apollo's  care." 

He  spake  ^  and  onwards  al'  nuuestic  strode; 
The  queen  of  Heaven  awe-struck  view'd  the  god. 
Deloa  behdd  him  with  a  tender  smile, 
Aad  bMl'd,  euricb'd  with  gold,  her  happy  isle; 
Her  happy  isle,  Apollo's  native  seat, 
Hia  tacsad  haunt^  his  best4ieloT'd  retreat. 


Grac'd  with  Apolte,  IMot  gtOrions  Alnet, 

As  the  tall  mountain  crown'd  with  statdy  pinet. 

Now  stony  Cynthus  would  the  god  ascend. 
And  now  his  course  to  various  islands  bend. 
Full  many  a  fiine,  and  rock,  and  shady  grove^ 
River,  and  mountain  did  Apollo  love  ; 
But  chiefiy  Ddos :  th|B  louians  there. 
With  their  chaste  wives  and  prattling  babes,  repair^ 
There  gladly  celebrate  Apollo's  name 
With  many  a  solemn  rite  and  sacrtxl  gtine; 
The  jolly  dance  and  holy  hymn  prepare. 
And  with  the  ca»»tus  urge  the  manly  war. 
If,  when  theiV  sacred  feast  th'  lonians  hold. 
Their  gallant  sports  a  stranger  should  behold. 
View  the  strong  nerves  the  braway  chiefs  that 
Or  eye  the  sofler  charms  of  female  grace;  [bfaoe^ 
Then  mark  their  riches  of  a  thousand  kinds. 
And  their  tall  ships  born  swift  before  the  wiad^ 
So  goodly  to  the  sight  would  all  appear, 
The  fair  a«tsembly  gods  he  would  declare. 
There  to  the  Delian  virgins,  beauteous  choir^ 
Apollo's  handmaids,  wake  the  living  lyre; 
To  Pbccbus  first  they  consecrate  the  lays, 
Latona  then  and  chaste  Diana  praise, 
Then  heroes  old,  and  matrons  chaste  rehearse. 
And  soothe  the  mptur'd  heart  with  sacred  verse. 
Each  voice,  the  IMiaa  maids,  each  haman  sound 
With  aptest  imitation  sweet  resound : 
Their  tongue  so  justly  tune  with  accents  new. 
That  none  the  false  distinguish  from  the  true. 

Latona!  Phcel>us!  Diaa,  lovdy  foir! 
Blest  Delian  nymphs,  ApoUo's  chiefest  caie. 
All  hail !  and  O  with  praise  your  poet  crown. 
Nor  all  his  labours  in  oblivion  drown! 
If  haply  some  poor  pilgrim  shall  inquire,^ 
'*  O,  virgins,  who  inoi»t  skilful  smites  the  lyre? 

r Those  lofty  verse  in  sweetest  descant  rolls, 
nd  cliarms  to  ecstasy  tbe  hearen  soulsf ' 
O  answer,  **  A  blind  bard  in  Chios  dwells. 
In  all  the  arts  of  verse  who  far  excels." 
Then  o'er  the  earth  shall  spread  ny  glorious  &me. 
And  distant  nations  shall  record  my  name. 
But  Phosbus  never  wiU  1  cease  to  sin^ 
Latona's  noble  son,  the  mighty  Bowyer-ktmr. 

Thee  Lycia  and  Miaonia,  thee,  great  pow'r. 
The  blest  Miletus'  habitanU  adore ; 
But  thy  lov*d  bauat  is  sea-gitt  Pulos'  shore. 

Now  Pytho's  stXHiy  soil  Apollo  treads. 
Ami  all  around  ambrosial  fragrance  sheds. 
Then  strikes  with  mntchless  art  the  golden  strings. 
And  ev'ry  hill  with  lieavenly  muiuc  rings. 

Olympus  now  and  the  divine  abodes 
Glorious  he  seeks,  and  mixes  with  tihe  gods. 
Each  heavenly  bosom  pants  with  fond  desira 
To  hear  the  lofty  ver^e  and  golden  lyre. 
Drawn  by  the  magic  sound,  the  Virgin^Nine 
With  warblings  sweet  the  sacred  minstrel  join: 
Now  with  glad  heart,  loud  voice,  and  jocuikI  lays 
Full  sweetly  carol  bounteous  Heaven's  prai^; 
And  now  in  dirges  sad,  and  numbers  slow 
Relate  the  piteous  tale  of  human  woe^ 
Wo6,  by  the  gods  on  wretched  mo:lals  caj«t, 
Who  vainly  shun  affliction's  wintry  blast, 
And  all  in  vain  attempt  with  fond  delay    [away." 
Death's  certain  shaft  to  ward,  or  chase  old  a^e 

The  Graces  there,  and  smiling  Hours  are  seen. 
And  Cytherea,  langbter-loving  queen. 
And  Harmony,  and  Hebe,  lovely  l)and. 
To  sprightlicst  measures  dancing  hand  in  haniL 
There,  of  no  common  port  or  vulgar  mien, 
WtUi  heavenly  radiance,  shines  the  hunti-css^uecji. 
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Waibles  responsiTe  to  the  golden  lyre, 
Tunes  her  glad  notes,  and  joins  the  virgin  choir. 
There  Mars  and  Mercury  with  awkward  play, 
And  uncouth  gambols,  waste  the  live>long  day. 

There  as  Apollo  moves  with  graceful  pace 
A  thousand  gfories  play  around  his  face ; 
In  splendour  drest  he  joins  the  festive  band, 
And  sweeps  the  golden  lyre  with  magic  hand. 
Mean  while,  Latona  and  imperial  Jove 
Eye  the  bright  godhead  with  parental  love; 
And,  as  the  deities  around  him  play,  [vey^. 

Well  pleased  his  goodly  mien  and  awfiil  port  sur- 


PROM  CATULLUS, 
ChlOB,  that  dear  bewitching  prude* 
Still  calls  me  saucy,  pert,  and  rude. 

And  sometimes  almost  strikes  me^ 
And  yet,  I  swear,  1  can*t  tell  how, 
Spite  of  the  knitting  of  her  brow, 

I'm  very  sure  she  likes  me. 
Ask  you  me,  why  I  fancy  thus? 
Why,  I  have  calPd  her  jilt,  and  puss. 

And  thought  myself  above  her; 
And  yet  I  feel  it,  to  my  cost, 
That  when  I  rail  against  her  most^ 

Pm  very  sure  I  love  her. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 

THE   HENRIADE. 

^'RANSTJITED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  DE 
VOLTAIRE. 

Thy  chieftain,  France,  of  try'd  illustrious  worth, 
By  right  of  conquest,  king,  by  right  of  birth, 
I  sing.     Who,  tutorM  in  misfortune's  school. 
There  learnt  the  noblest  science,  how  to  rule; 
Bad  faction's  furious  discord  cease  to  rave, 
Valiant  to  conquer,  merciful  to  save; 
Baffled  the  daring  league's  rebellious  schemes, 
Mayenne's  proud  hopes,  and  Spain's  ambitious 

dreams: 
With  civil  prudence  blest,  with  martial  fire, 
A  nation's  conqueror,  and  a  nation's  sire,  [height 

Truth,   heavenly   maid,  from  th'  Empyrsean 
Descend,  and  with  thy  strong  and  purest  liglit 
My  verse  illume!  and  O,  let  mortals  hear 
Thy  sacred  word,  and  awfully  revere! 
Be  thou  my  guide !  thy  sage  experience  brings 
Unerring  maxims  to  the  ear  of  kings. 
*Tis  thine,  blest  maid,  and  only  thine,  to  show 
What  most  befits  the  regal  pow'r  to  know. 
Purge  thou  the  film  from  off  a  nation's  eyes. 
And  show  what  ills  from  civil  disconl  rise ! 

*  The  translator,  when  he  began  this  pi»ce,  had 
•nme  thoughts  of  giving  a  compKte  English  ver- 
sion of  all  Homer's  Hymns,  being  the  only  parts 
nf  his  works   n(>ver  vet  trnnslntAfl  •   Kn*   /»<>  e-x-.. 


Nor  spare  with  decent  boldness  to  disckMe 
The  prince's  errours,  and  the  people's  woes: 
And  O!  if  Fable  e'er,  in  tiroes  of  yore, 
Mix'd  her  soft  accents  with  thy  sterner  lore. 
If  e'er  her  hand  adom'd  thy  tow'ring  head. 
And  o'er  thy  front  her  milder  graces  spread; 
If  e'er  her  shades,  which  lovingly  unite. 
Bad  thy  fair  foi-ro  spring  stronger  into  light. 
With  me,  permit  her  all  tliy  steps  to  tiace. 
Not  to  conceal  thy  beauties,  but  to  grace!  [bowr'r. 

Still  Valois  rei^n'd,   and  sunk  in  pleasur^t 
O'er  a  mad  state  held  loose  the  reins  of  pow'r: 
The  trampled  law  had  lost  its  ancient  force^ 
And  right  confounded,  miss'd  her  even  course. 
Twas  thus  when  Valois  I^rance's  sceptre  bore^ 
Sceptei-'d  indeed,  but  now  a  king  no  more; 
Not  glory's  minion  now,  the  voice  of  Same, 
Swell'd  the  loud  trumpet  to  the  hero's  name  ; 
His  laurels  wither'd,  and  all  blasted  now. 
Which  conquest  hung  upon  his  infant  brow  ; 
Whose  progress  Europe  mark'd  with  conaciouft 

fear. 
Whose  loss  provok'd  his  country's  common  tear. 
When,  the  long  train  of  all  his  virtues  known. 
The  North  admiring  cali'd  him  to  the  throae. 
In  second  rank,  the  light  which  strikes  the  eyes, 
Rais'd  to  the  first,  grows  dim,  and  feebly  dies. 
From  war's  stem  soldier,  active,  firm,  and  brave. 
He  sunk  a  monarch,  pleasure's  Abject  slave. 
Luli'd  with  soft  ease,  for;.etful  all  of  state. 
His  weakness  totter'd  with  a  kingdom's  weight; 
Whilst  lost  in  sloth,  and  dead  to  glorious  £uiie^ 
The  sons  of  riot  govern'd  in  his  name. 
2uelus,  St.  Maigrin,  death-cemented  pair, 
Joyeuse  the  gay,  and  EPEsperon  the  fair. 
The  careic  ss  king  in  pleasure  plung'd  with  the«e» 
In  lust  intempeiate,  and  lethargic  ease. 

Mean  time,  the  Guises,  fortunate  and  brave, 
Catch'd  the  fair  moment  which  bis  weakness  gave* 
Then  rose  the  fatal  league  in  evil  hour. 
That  dreadful  rival  of  bis  waning  pow'r. 
The  people  blind,  their  sacred  monarch  brav'd. 
Led  by  tliose  tyrants,  who  tlieir  rights  enslav'd* 
His  friends  forsook  him,  helpless  and  alone. 
His  servants  clias'd  him  from  bis  royal  throne  ^ 
Revolted  Paris,  deaf  to  kingly  awe. 
Within  her  gates  the  crowding  stranger  saw. 
Through  all  the  city  bur^t  rebellion's  flame  ; 
And  all  was  lost,  when  virtuous  Bourbon  came  j 
(-ame,  full  of  warlike  ardour,  to  restore 
That  light  his  prince,  deluded,  bad  no  more. 
His  active  presence  breath'd  an  instant  fiatae^ 
No  longer  now  the  sluggish  sons  of  shame. 
Onward  thty  press,  where  glory  calls,  to  arms^ 
And  spring  to  war  from  pleasure's  silken  charxx&ss 
To  Paris'  gates  both  kings  advance  amain, 
Rome  felt  th'  alarm,  and  trembled  hau^ty  Sp^ixa  z 
While  Europe,  yatcbing  where  the  tempest  frilfts^ 
With  anxious  eyes  b<;held  th'  unhappy  waLU« 

Within  was  Discoi-d,  with  her  hell-bon>  traixs 
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West  of  th€  city,  near  those  boril^rs  gay, 
Where  Seine  obliquely  winds  her  Blopinn:  way, 
(Scenes  now,  where  Pleasure's  soft  letreats  arc 

found. 
Where  triumphs  Art,  and  Nature  smiles  around, 
Then,  by  the  will  of  (ate,  the  bloody  stage 
For  war^  jJtem  combat  and  relentless  rage) 
Tb*  unhappy  Valois  bad  his  troops  advance, 
TTiere  rush'd  at  once  the  generous  strcnl^th  of 

France. 
A  thousand  heroes,  enger  for  the  fight. 
By  sects  divided,  from  revenge  unite. 
Jheae  rirtuuus  Bourbon  leads,  th»»ir  chosen  fcuide, 
Their  cause  cdtofederate,  and  their  hearts  allied. 
It  seemM  the  army  felt  one  common  flame, 
Their  zeal,  reli^on,  cause,  and  chief  the  same. 
.  The  sacred  Louis,  sire  of  Bourbon^s  rare. 
From  azure  skies,  beside  the  throne  of  grace, 
With  holy  joy  beheld  his  future  heir. 
And  ey*d  the  hero  with  patel-nal  care; 
With  such  as  prophets  feel,  a  blest  presage. 
He  saw  the  virtues  of  his  ripening  age: 
iiaw  Glory  round  him  all  her  laurels  deal, 
Yet  waiPd  his  errours,  though  he  lov»d  his  zeal; 
WHh  eye  prophetic  he  beheld  e'en  now, 
Tlw  crown  of  Prance  adorn  his  royal  brow; 
He  knew  the  wreath  was  destined   which  they 

More  wiird  the  saint,  the  light  which  shines  to 
save. 

I^ill  Henry's  steps  mov'd  onward  to  the  throne, 
By  secret  ways,  e'en  to  himself  unknowit; 
His  help  firom  Heaven  the  holy  prophet  sent; 
But  hid  the  arm  his  wise  indulgence  lent: 
l/tst  sure  of  conquest,  he  had  slacked  his  flante, 
Nor  grappled  danger  for  the  meed  of  fhrne^ 

Already  Mars  had  donn'd  his  coat  of  mail, 
And  doubtful  Conquest  held  her  even  scale ; 
Carnage  with  blood  had  marked  his  purple  way, 
And  slaughter'd  heaps  in  wild  confusion  layi 
When  Valois  thus  his  partner  king  addrest, 
The  sigh  deep-heaving  from  his  anxious  breast. 

<'  You   see  what  fate,  what  humbling  fo'te  Is 
mine, 
Nor  yet  aloney— the  injury  is  thine. 
I'he  dauntless  league,  by  hardy  chieftains  led, 
Which  hisses  faction  with  her  Hydra  head, 
Boldly  confederate  by  a  desperate  oath,      , 
Aims  not  nt  me  alone,  but  strikes  at  both. 
Though  r  long  since  the  regal  circle  wear, 
*rhough  thou  by  rank  succeed  my  rightful  heir, 
Paris  disowns  us,  nor  will  humagR  bring 
To  me  their  present,  you  their. future  king. 
Thine,  well  they  know  the  next  illustrions  claim'. 
From   law,    from    birth,  and  deeds  of  loudest 

fame; 
Yet  from  tliat  throne's  hereditary  risht 
Wbei*  1  but  totter,  wou'd  exciinle  thee  quite. 
Religion  hurls  her  furioiis  bolts  on  thee. 
And  holy  councils  join  her  Arm  decree: 
Home,  tbongb  she  raise  no  soldier's  martial  band, 
Yet  kimlles  war  through  every  awe-struck  land ; 
beneath  her  banners  bids  each  ho5t  repair. 
And  trusts  her  thunder  to  tho  Spaniard's  care. 
Far  from  my  hopes  each  summer  friend  is  flown. 
No  snbiects  hail  me  on  my  sacred  throne; 
Na  kindred  now  the  kind  affx^tion  shows, 
AH  fly  their  king,  abandon,  or  oppose : 
-Rich  in  my  spoils,  with  g-f^^dy  treacherous  haste, 
While  the  base  Spaniard  lays  my  couutry  waste. 

iroL.  XV. 


Midst  foes  like  these,  abandon'd,  and  betray'd, 
France  in  her  turn  shall  seek  a  foreign  aid: 
.Shall  Britain's  court  by  secret  methods  try. 
And  win  Rliza  for  a  firm  ally. 
Of  old  I  know  between  each  pow'rful  state. 
Subsists  a  jeafous  and  immortal  hate ; 
That  London  lifts  its  tow'ring  front  on  high. 
And  looks  on  Paris  with  a  rival  eye ; 
Rut  I,  the  monarch  of  each  pageant  throne. 
Have  now  no  subjects,  and  no  country  own : ' 
Vengeance  alone  my  stern  resolves  avow, 
Who  gives  me  that,  to  me  is  Frenchman  now. 
The  snail-pac*d  agents,  wlii>8e  deliberate  way. 
Creeps  on  in  trammels  of  prescrih'd  driay. 
Such  fit  not  now;  *tis  you,  great  prince,  alone 
Must  haste  a  suppliant  to  Eiiza*s  throne. 
Your  voice  alone  shall  needful  succours  bring. 
And  arm  Brit^knnia  for  an  injur'd  king. 
To  Albion  hence,  and  let  thy  happier  name 
Plead  the  king's  cause,  and  raise  their  generous 

flame ! 
My  foes'  defeat  upon  thy  ami  depends. 
But  from  thy  virtue  I  must  hope  for  friends." 
Thus  spoke  the  king,  while  Henry's  looks  con- 

fest. 
The  jealous  ardour  which  inflam'd  his  breast, 
L«st  others'  arms  mif?ht  urge  their  glorious  claim^ 
And  ravish  from  hinuhalf  the  meed  of  lame. 
With  deep  regret  the  hero  numher»d  o'er 
The  wreaths  of  glory  he  had  won  before ; 
When,  without  succours,  without  skill's  intrigue^ 
Himself  with  Conde  shook  the  trembling  league. 
When  those  command,  who  hold  the  regal  sway. 
It  is  a  subject's  virtue  to  obey. 
Resolv'd  to  follow  what  the  king  commands. 
The  Mows,  suspended,  fell  not  from  his  h»nds^. 
He  rein'd  the  ardour  of  his  noble  mind. 
And  parting  left  the  gather'd  wreaths  behind. 
Th'  astonish'd  army  felt  a  deep  concern, 
Fate  seem'd  depending  on  the  chief's  return. 
His- absence  stiU  unknown,  the  pent->up  foe 
In  dire  expectance  dread  the  sudden  blow; 
While  Valois'  troops  still  feel  their  hero's  flame; 
And  Virtue  triumphs  in  her  H«^nry'»  name. 
,  Of  all  his  fav'rites,  none  their  chif*f  attend. 
Save  Momay  brave,  his  soul's  familiar  fi-iend. 
Mornay  of  hteady  feith,  and  manners  plain* 
And  truth,  untainted  with  the  flatt'rfers  strain; 
Rich  in  desert,  of  valour  rarely  tried, 
A  virtuous  champion,  though  on  errour's  side  j 
With  signal  prudence  blest,  with  patriot  zeal 
Firm  to  his  church,  and  to  the  public  weal; 
Censor  of  courtiers,  but  by  coiirts  belov*d,' 
Rome's  fierce  assailant,  and  by  Rome  approv'd.  . 
Across  two  rocks,  where  with  tremendoustoar^ 
The  foaming  ocean  lashes  either  shore,     , 
T0  Dieppe's  strong  port  the  hero's  steps  repair. 
The  ready  sailors  ply  their  busy  care. 
The  tow'ring  ships,  old  Ocean's  lordly  kings,  - 
Aloft  in  air  display  their  canvas  wings; 
Not  swell'd  by  Boreas  now,  the  glassy  seas 
Flow'd  calmly  on,  with  Zephyr's  gentle  breeze.    , 
Now,    anchor    weigh'd,   they  quit   the   friendly 

shore. 
And  land  receding  greets  theif  eyes  no  more. 
Jocund  they  sail'd,  and  Albion's  chalky  height 
At  distance  rose  full  fiiirly  to  the  sight. 
When   rumbling    thunders   rend    th*   affrightetl 

pole,. 
Loud  roa(  the  #iodf,  and  seas  tempastuous  roll: 
I. 
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'«  n.^  livid  lightnini?^  cleave  the  ^rken^d  air, 
A'ul  all  around  reigns  horrour  and  despair. 
No  i>ailiai  fear  the  heroes  bosom  knows, 
tS'iiich  only  trembled  for  his  country's  woes, 
I'  >K>ein*d  his  looks  toward  her  in  silence  bent, 
A  jui'd  the  winds,  which   crohs'd  his  great  in- 
tent.    ' 
8«>  Ca!«ar,  striving  for  a  conquered  world, 
Ncai*  Kpire*8  banks,  with  adverse  tempests  hari'd, 
'iiusting,  undaunted,  and  securely  brave, 
K  unc's  and  the  world's  fate  to  the  swelling  wave, 
Hljuugh  leagu'd  with  Pompey  Neptune's  self  en- 
gage, 
0.>r)os'd  his  fortune  to  dull  Ocean's  rage* 

Mean  time  that  God,  whose  power  the  tempest 
binds, 
Who  rides  triumphant  on  the  wibgs  of  winds. 
That  God,  whose  wisdom,  which  presides  o'er  all, 
<.  au  raise,  protect,  or  crush  this  earthly  ball, 
Vrom  his  bright  throne,  beyond  the  starry  skies, 
i5i;iield  the  hero  with  considering  eyes. 
<io.i  was  his  guide,  and  'mid  the  tempests  lofar 
'i  to  tossing  vessel  reach'd  the  neighbouring  shore; 
W'heie  Jersey  rises  from  the  Ocean's  bed, 
'liiere,  Hea\'en-conducted,  was  the  hero  led. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  shore,  thei-e  stood 
'J  itc  growth  of  many  years,  a  shadowy  wood. 
A  ue  ghbouring  rock  the  calm  retirement  saves 
It  oni  the  rude  blasts,  and  hoarse-resounding  waves. 
A  ;ci  olto  stands  behind,  whose  structure  knows 
''  1  o  simple  grace,  which  Nature's  band  bestows. 
Mc'ie  far  from  court  remov'd,  a  holy  sace 
S  (Mit  the  mild  evening  of  declining  age. 
V/lii;e  free  from  worldly  toils,  and  worldly  woe, 
1 1 1's  only  study  was  himself  to  know : 
I'tLic  inus'd,  regretting  on  his  mispent  days^ 
ih'  lost  in  love,  or  pleasure's  flowry  maze. 
N'>  gudts  of  folly  swell  the  dangerous  tide, 
^\  hi.'e  all  his  passions  to  a  calm  subside; 
Ti'C'  bubble  life  he  held  an  empty  dream, 
1 1  is  food  the  simple  herb,  his  drink  the  stream;  '. 
I'.anquil  and  calm  he  drew  his  aged  breath, 
A  ad   look'd   with  patience   toward  the  port  of 

death, 
Wilton  the  pure  sonl  to  blissful  realiAs  shall  soar. 
And  join  wjth  God  himself  to  part  no  more^ 
1  :w  God  he  worshipp'd  ey'd  the  zealous  sage, 
/  4id  blessed  with  wisdom's  lore  his  silver'd  age :  • 
Gave  him  the  skill  of  prophecy  to  know, 
A  1(1  from  Fate's  volume  read  events  below. 

The  sage  with  conscious  joy  the  prince  address'd, 
And  spread  the  table  for  his  royal  guest; 
Ttie  prompt  repast,  which  simple  Nature  suits, 
'I  i.e  stream's  fresh  water,  and  the  forest's  roots. 
Nut  unaccustom'd  tdthe  homely  fare, 
'I  'le  vv^rriour  sat;  for  ofl  from  busy  care, 
Vi  ^m  court  r^tir'd,  and  pomp's  fastidious  pride, 
'i  ij  hero  dar'dto  throw  the  king  aside: 
A  id  in  the  rustic  cot  well-pleas'd  paitook 
iji  labour's  mean  repast,  and  cheerful  look ; 
r.>und  in  himself  the  joys  to  Icings  unknown 
A  id  8elf-depos*d  forgot  the  lordly  throne. 

The  world's  contention  io  their  minds  supplies 
l\J.icli  converse,  wholesome  to  the  good  and  wise* 


"  Must  then,**  said  he, "  the  truth  be  always  (buo4, 
To  mortals  weak  with  mists  encompass'd  round? 
Must  I  still  err  ?  my  way  in  darkness  trod, 
Nor  know  the  path  which  leads  me  to  my  God? 
If  all  alike  he  wilPd  us  to  obey. 
The  God  who  will'd  it,  had  prescrib'd  the  way." 

"  Let  us  not  vainly  God's  designs  explore!** 
(The  sage  i-eply'd)  "  be  humble  and  adore! 
Arraign  not  madly  Heav'n's  unerring  laws 
For  faults,  where  moitals  are  themselves  the  cause. 
These  aged  eyes  beheld  in  days  of  yore. 
When  Calvin's  doctrine  reach'd  the  Gallic  shore, 
I'hen,  though  with  blood  it  now  distains  the  earth, 
Creeping  in  shade  and  humble  in  the  birth, 
1  saw  it  banish'd  by  religion's  laws. 
Without  one  friend  to  combat  in  th«  cause. 
Through  ways  oblique  I  saw  the  phantom  tread, 
Slow  winding,  and  asham'd  to  rear  her  head. 
Till,  at  the  last,  upheld  by  powerful  arms, 
*Midst  cannon's  thdnder,  and  'mid  war's  alarms, 
Burst  forth  the  monster  in  the  glare  of  light, 
With  tow' ring  front  full  dreadful  to  the  sight; 
To  scoul  at  mortals  from  her  tyrant  seat, 
And  spurn  our  altars  at  her  impioas  feet. 
Far  then  from  courts,  beneath  this  pedceful  cot^ 
I  wail'd  religion's  and  my  country's  lot; 
Yet  here,  to  comfort  my  declining  days. 
Some  dawn  of  hope  presents  its  cheerfiil  rays* 
So  new  a  worship  cannot  long  suryive. 
Which  man's  caprice  alone  has  kept  alivCi 
With  that  it  ros  ,  with  that  shall  die  away, 
Man's  works  and  man  are  bubbles  of  a  day* 
The  God,  who  reigns  for  ever  and  the  same. 
At  pleasure  blasts  a  world's  presumptuous  aina. 
Vain  is  our  malice,  vain  our  strength  display'd^ 
To  sap  the  city  his  right  hand  hath  made; 
Himself  hath  fix'd  the  strong  fomidations  low. 
Which  brave  the  wreck  of  Time,  and  HelPs  ioTe- 

terateblow: 
The  Lord  of  Lords  shall  bless  thy  ptiiiged  sight 
With  bright  effulgence  of  diviner  light; 
On  thee,  great  prince,  his  mercies  he'll  bestow. 
And  shed  that?  truth  thy  bosom  pants  to  know. 
That  God  liath  chose  thee,  and  his  band  ajone 
Safe  through  the  war  shall  lead  thee  to  a  throne* 
Copquest  already  (for  his  voice  is  fate,) 
For  thee  bids  Glory  ope  her  golden  gate. 
If  on  thy  sight  the  truth  unnotic'd  falls 
Hope  not  admission  in  thy  Paris*  walls, 
Though  splendid  Ease  invite  thee  to  her  arms, 
O  shun,  great  prince,  the  syren's  poison'd  channel 
O'er  thy  strong  passions  hold  a  glorious  reign, 
Fly  love's  soft  lap,  break  pleasure's  silken  chain! 
And  when,  with  efforts  strong,  all  foes  o'erthrown, 
A  league's  great  conqueror,  and  what's  more  youi 

own. 
When,  with  united  hearts,  and  triumph's  voice. 
Thy  people  hail  tht?e  with  one  common  choice. 
From  a  dread  siese,  to  fame  for  ever  known. 
To  mount  with  ginry  thy  paternal  throne. 
That  time,  Aifliction  shall  lay  by  her  rody 
And  thy  glad  eyes  shali  seek  thy  fother's  God: 
Then  shalt  thou  sec  from  whence  thy  arms  prewl 
Go  p]rlnce,M«who  trusts  in  God,—  can  never  fail.'' 
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His  eager  arms  the  rererend  sage  embrace, 
And  the  warm  tear  fast  trickled  down  bU  fiice. 
Untonch'd,  yet  lost  awhile  in  deep  surprise, 
Stood  Momay  brave;  for  still  on  Morhay's  eyes 
Jiang  errour*s  mist,  and  God^s  high  will  concemlM 
The  gifts  from  him  to  Henry's  breast  revealed. 
His  wisdom  idly  would  the  world  prefer, 
Whose  lot,  though  rich  in  virtues,  was  to  err. 
While  the  rapt  sa^  fuiauing  God's  behest. 
Spoke  inspiration  to  the  prince's  breast, 
Hush*d  were  the  winds,  within  their  cavei-ns  bound, 
Smooth  flow'd  the  seas,  and  Nature  smii'd  aroUnd. 
7*he  sage  his  guide,  the  hero  sought  his  way 
Where  the  tall  vessels  safe  at  anchor  lay: 
The  ready  sailors  quit  the  friendly  strand. 
Hoist  the  glad  sails,  and  make  for  Albion's  land. 

While  o'er  her  coast  his  eyes  admiring  range. 
He  prais'd  in  silence  Britain's  happier  change : 
Where  laws,  abus'd  by  foul  intestine  foes. 
Had  erst  entaiPd  a  heap  of  dreadful  woes 
On  prince  and  people;  on  that  bloody  stage. 
Where  slaughtered  heroes  bled  for  civil  rage; 
On  that  bright  throne^  from  whence  descended 

springs 
Th'  illustrious  lineage  of  a  hundred  kings, 
like  Henry,  long  in  adverse  fortune  scbck>Pd, 
O'er  willing  English  hearts  a  woman  ruPd : 
And,  rich  in  manly  courage,  female  grace, 
Clos'd  the  long  lustre  of  her  crowded  race. 
Eliza  then,  in  firitaln's  happiest  hour. 
Held  the  just  balance  of  contending  pow'r; 
Made  English  subjects  bow  the  willing  knee. 
Who  will  not  serve,  and  are  not  happy  free; 
Beneath  her  sacred  reign  the  nation  knows 
No  sad  remembrance  of  its  formed  woes; 
Their  flocks  securely  graz'd  the  fertile  plain, 
'Their  gamers  bursting  with  thfiir  golden  grain. 
The  stately  shipsi  their  swelling  sails  unfurl'd, 
Brought  wealth  and    homage  from  the  distant 

world: 
All  Europfe  watch'd  Britannia's  bold  decree, 
preaded  by  land,  and  monarch  of  the  sea. 
Wide  o'er  the  waves  her  fleet  exulting  rode, 
And  fortune  triumph'd  over  ocean's  god.     • 
Proud  London  now,  no  more  of  babarous  fame, 
To  arms  and  conuncrce  urged  her  blended  claim. 
Her  pow'rs,  in  union  leagu'd,  together  sate, 
King,   lords,  and  commons,   in  their  threefold 

state. 
Though  separate  each  their  several  interest  draw. 
Yet  all  united  form  the  stedfast  law. 
All  three,  one  body's  members,  firm  and  fit. 
Make  but  one  pow'r  in  strong  conjunction  ki^it; 
l*ow'r  to  itself  of  danger  often  found. 
Bat  spreading  terrour  to  its  neighboui-s  rotmd,- 
Blest,  when  the  people  duty's  homage  sliow,     . 
And  pay  their  king  the  tribute  which  they  owe  ! 
More  blest,  when  kings  fur  milder  virtues  kiiown^ 
Protect  their  people's  freedom  from  the  throne! 
"  Ah  when,"  cry'd  Bourbon,  **  shall  oiir  discord 

cease. 
Our  glory,  Albion,  rise,  like  thine,  iti  peace? 
Blush,  blush)  ye  kiii^s,  ye  Iprds  of  jarrinff  statics, 
A  woman  bids,  and  War  hath  clos'd  its  gates : 
Your  countries  bleed  with  factious  rage  opprest, 
Wliile  she  reigns  happy  o'er  a  people  blest." 

Mean  time  the  hero  rtach'd  the  sea-girt  isle. 
Where  Freedom  bids  eternal  plenty  smile; 
Not  far  from  William's  tow'r  at  distance  seen, 
j^tood  the  foffi*d  palaca  of  the  Ttrj^in  queen. 


Hither,  the  faithful  Mornay  at  his  side. 
Without  the  noise  and  pageant  pomp  of  pride, 
The  toys  of  grandeur  which  the  vain  pursue, 
But  glare  unheeded  to  the  hero's  view. 
The  prince  arriv'd :  with  bold  and  manly  sense 
He  spoke;  his  frankness  all  his  eloquence; 
Told  his  sad  tale,  and  bow'd  his  lofty  heart. 
For  France's  woes,  to  act  suhmissiun's  part; 
For  needfol  aids  the  British  queen  addrcst, 
While,  in  the  suppliant,  shone  the  king  confest. 
"  Com*st  thou,"  reply'd  the  queen,  with  strange 

surprise, 
"  Com'st  thou  from  Valois  for  the  wish'd  allies?. 
Ask'st  thou  protection  for  a  tyrant  foe. 
Whose  deadly  batfe  work'd  ail  thy  fo^une's  woc^ 
Far  as  the  golden  Sun  begins  to  rise,  « 

To  where  he  drives  adown  the  western  skies, 
His  strife  and  thine  to  all  the  world  is  known: 
Stand'st  thou  for  him  a  friend  at  Britain's  throne^ 
And  is  that  hand,  which  Valois  oft  hath  fear'd.    . 
Arm'd  in  his  cause,  and  for  his  vengeance  rearVl  ?*• 
When  thus  the  prince;  "  A  monarch's  adverse 
Wipes  all  remembrance  out  of  former  hate,   [fat^ 
Valois  was  then  a  slave,  his  passion's  slave, 
But  now  himself  a  monarch  firm  and  brave; 
He  bursts  at  once  the  ignominious  chain. 
Resumes  the  hero,  and  asserts  his  reign. 
Blest,  if  of  nature  more  assur'd  and  free. 
He'd  sought  no  aid  but  from  himself  and  me! 
But  led  by  fraud,  and  artsj  all  insincere, 
He  was  my  foe  from  weakness  and  from  fear. 
His  faults  die  with  me,  when  his  woes  1  view, 
I've  gain'd  the  conquest — grant  me  vengeance, 

you; 
For  know  the  work  is  thine,  illustrious  dame. 
To  deck  thy  Albion's  brows  with  worthiest  fame* 
Let  thy  protection  spread  her  ready  wings. 
And  fight  with  me  the  injur'd  cause  of  kings  !'* 

Eliza  then,  for  much  she  wish'd  to  know. 
The  various  turns  of  France's  long-felt  woe. 
Whence  rising  first  the  civil  discord  came. 
And  Paris  kindled  to  rebellion's  flame — 
."  To  me,  great  prince,  thy  griefs  are  not  unknown, 
Though  brought  imperfect,  and  by  Fame  alone; 
Whose  rapid  wing  too  indiscreetly  flifes, 
And  spreads  abroad  her  indigested  lies.. 
Deaf  to  her  tales,  from  thee;  illustrious  youtb^ 
From  thee  alone  Eliza  seeks  the  trutH;    , 
Tell  me,  for  you  have  wjtness'd  all  the  woe, 
Valois'  brave  friend,  or  Vulois'  conquering  foe. 
Say,  whence  this  friendship,  this  olliance  grew, 
Which  knits  the  happy  bond  'twixt  him  and  youj 
Explain  this  wond'rous  change,  'tis  yoil  alone 
Can  paint  the  virtues  which  yourself  hath  shown. 
Teach  me  thy  wOes,  for  know  thy  story  brings 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  pride  of  kings.'* 

'*  And  must  my  memory  then,  illustrious  queen. 
Recall  the  horrours  of  each  dreadful  scene? 
O  had  it  pleas'd  th'  Almighty  Pow'r  (which  knows 
How  my  heart  bleeds  o'er  all  my  country's  woes) 
Oblivion  then  had  snatch'd  them  from  the  light. 
And  hid  them  buried  in  eternal  night. 
Nearest  of  blood,  must  I  aloud  proclaim 
The  princes'  madness,  and  expose  their  shame  ? 
Reflection  shakes  my  mind  with  wild  dismay- 
But  'tis  Eliza's  will*,  and  I  obey. 
Others,  in  speaking,  from  their  smooth  address, 
Might  make  their  weakness  or  their  crimes  seem 
The  flowVy  art  was  never  made  for  me,        [hss, 
I  speak  a  soldier's  language,  plain  and  fhee." 
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jy  IMITATIOX  mOM  TffE  SPECTATOR. 

A  MONTH  hath  roird  it^  lazy  honrs  away. 

Since    Delta's    presence    bless'd    her    longing 
swain: 

How  could  he  brook  the  slugrgish  time's  delay, 
What  charm  could  soften  such  au  age  of  jiain  ? 

One  fond  reflection  still  his  bosom  cheer'd. 
And  southM  the  torments  of  i  lover's  care, 

'T Was  that  for  Delia's  solf  the  bowV  he  rear'd, 
Ancf  Fancy  plac'd  the  nymph  already  there. 

**  O  come,  dear  liinid,  and  with  a  geiilll;  ^mile, 
Sufh  as  Ii'^hts  up  my  lovely  fair  one's  ftice. 

Survey  the  product  of  thy  shepherd's  toil; 
Nor  rob  the  vilhi  of  the  villa's  grace. 

"  WIiate'erinftprovetAents  strike  thy  curious  sight, 
Thy  taste  haUi  form'd— let  me  not  call  it  mine, 

Since  when  1  muse  on  thee,  and  feed  delight, 
I  form  no  thought  that  is  not  wholly  thiue. 

"  Th»  apartments  destin'd  for  my  charmer's  use, 
(For  love  in  trifles  is  conspicuous  shown) 

Can  scarce  an  bbject  to  thy  view  produce. 
But  bears  the  dear  resemblance  of  thine  own. 

**  And  tn»4t  me,  love,  I  could  almost  believe. 
This  little  spot  the  mansion  of  my  fair; 

But  that  awak'd  from  fancy's  dreams  1  a;ricve>^ 
To  fuid  its  proper  owuer  is  not  thej-e. 

"  Oh!  i  could  doat,upon  the  rural  scene,    . 
,.    Its  prospect  over  hiil  and  champaign  wide. 
But  that  it  marks  the  tedious  way  between, 
That  parts  thy  Damon  from  bis  promis'd  bride. 

*•  The  eardens  now  put  fortli  their  blossonls  sweet, 
Jn  Nature's  flow'ry  mantle  gaf^ly  drest. 

The  cloHc-trimm'd  hedge,  and  circloig  border  neat, 
All  ask  my  Delia  for  their  dearest  guest. 

**  The  lily  pale;  the  purple-blushing  rose. 
In  th  8  fair  spot  their  mingled  beauties  join; 

The  woodbide  here  its  curling  tendrils  throws, 
In  wreaths  fiEintastic  round  the  mantling  vine. 

'*  The  branching  arbour  here  for  lovers  made, 
for  dalliance  met,  or  song,  or  amorous  tale. 

Shall  oft  protect  us  with  its  cooling  shade. 
When  sultry  Phoebus  burns  the  lovely  vale. 

**  Tis  all  another  paradise  aroun*!, 

Aud,  trust  me,  so  it  \vould  appear  to  me. 

Like  th'-  $rst  man  were  I  not  lonely  found, 
And  but  half  blest,  my  Delia,  wanting  thee. 

**  For  two,  but  two,  I've  form'd  a  lovo'y  walk. 


"  Oft  as  I  wander  thfoitgh  tlie  rustic  crowd. 
Musing  with  downcast  look,  and  folded  arrns^ 

Th'-y  stare  with  wonder,  when  1  rave  aloud, 
And  dwell  with  rapture  on  thy  artless  charms. 

**  They  call  me  mad,  and  oft  with  finger  rude, 
Poin^  at  me  leering,  as  I  heedless  pass; 

Yet  Ciilui  khou  s  the  cause,  for  love  is  shrewdj 
And  the  young  shepherd  courts  Ifie  farmer^s 
lass. 

*'  Among  the  fruits  that  grace  this  little  seat. 
And  all  around  their  clu^tring  foliage  spivad. 

Here  mayst  tijou  cull  the  peach,  or  nect'rine  sweet. 
And  pluck  the  «tniwberry  from  its  native  bed. 

**  And  all  aloh?  the  river's  verdant  side, 
Ive  planted  elmsj  which  rise iu  even  row ;    ■ 

And  flinir  their  lofty  branches  fiir  and  wide. 
Which  float  reflected  in  the  lake  below. 

**  Since  I've  been  absent  from  my  lovely  fair, 
lma;^inatioii  forms  a  thousand  schemes. 

For  O!  my  Delia,  thou  art  all  my  care. 
And  all  with  me  is  love  and  golden  dreams. 

"  O  flatt'ring  promise  Of  secure  delight; 

W-hen  will  the  lazy-pacin?;  hours  be  o'er? 
That  1  may  fly  wiUi  rapture  to  thy  sight. 

And  we  6hall  meet  again  to  part  no  more.* 


A  BALLAD. 

Ye  shepherds  so  cdreless  and  gtiy; 

Who  sport  wiih  the  nymphs  of  the  plain; 
Take  heed  lest  you  frolic  away 

The  peace  you  can  ncA-er  regain. 
Let  not  Folly  your  bosoms  annoy; 

And  of  Love,  the  dear  mischief  beware. 
You  may  think  'tis  all  sunshine  and  joy, 

I  know  'tis  o'ershadow'd  wfth  care. 

Love's  morning  how  blithesome  it  shines. 
With  ap  aspect  deceitfully  fair; 

Its  day  oft  in  sorrow  declines, 
.  And  it  sets  in  the  night  of  deitpair. 

Hope  paints  the  gay  scene  to  the  sight. 
While  Fancy  her  visions  bestows. 

And  ffilds  everj-  dream  wiUi  delight. 
But  to  wake  us  to  sensible  woes. 

How  hard  is  my  lot  to. complain 

Of  a  nymph  whom  T  yet  must  adore, 
Th^igh  she  lore  not  her  shepherd  again; 

II  vT  Damon  mus-f  love  her  the  more. 
Foi*  it  wa>  not  the  pride  of  her  sex. 
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Bat  that  might  be  only  Cfftefm, 
While  I  foolis^y  const  ru'd  it  lo?c 

Yet  others,  like  Dan^on,  beUev-*d 

The  nymph  might  have  &Yonr*d  her  twain. 

And  others,  like  him,  were  deceived, 

Like  him,  though  they  cannot  complain. 

Of  Phyllis  vat  always  my  song. 

For  the  was  piy  pride  and  my  care; 
And  the  folks,  at  we  wander'd  along, 

Would  call  ut  the  coqjugal  pair. 
They  mark*d  how  I  walk'd  at  her  side. 

How  her  hand  to  my  bosom  I  prest, 
ElMJh  tender  endearment  I  tryM, 

And  1  thought  none  was  ever  to  Uett 

But  now  the  delusion  is  o'er, 

These  day-dieams  d  pleaiMre  «re  fled, 
Now  her  Damon  is  pleasing  no  more. 

And  the  hopes  of  hor  8heph«rd  are  dead. 
Kay  he  that  my  fair  shall  obtain. 

May  he,  as  thy  Damon,  be  true; 
Or  haply  thoul't  think  of  that  swain. 

Who  bids  thee,  dear  maiden,  adiei^i^ 


i4il 


T9  CHLOE, 

If  Chloe  teek  one  Terse  of  mine 
1  call  not  on  the  tuneful  Nine 

With  useless  invocation ; 
Enough  for  me  that  she  should  ask; 
I  ily  with  pleasure  to  the  tatk> 

And  ber't  the  inspiration. 

When  poets  sung  in  ancient  days. 
The  Muses  that  inspir'tii  their  lays. 

Of  whom  there  such  parade  is ; 
Their  deities,  let  pride  confess. 
Were  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less, 

Than  earth-bom  mortal  ladies. 

Did  any  nymph  her  sobject  choose  ? 
She  straight  commenc'd  inspiring  Muse? 

And  every  maid,  of  lovely  face, 
Tliat  struck  th^  heart  of  ^youqded  swain^ 
Exalted  to  yon  starry  plain. 

Was  registered  a  Grace. 

These  were  the  compliments  of  old> 
While  nymphsj  among  the  gods  enroll*d> 

Claimed  love!s  obsequious  duty ; 
Thus,  while  e^h  bard  had  fisvourite  views. 
Each  nymph  became  a  Qxacci  or  Muse, 

A  Venus  every  beauty. 

Say,  in  these  latter  days  o(  ours, 
When  Love  exerts  his  usual  pQwers, 

What  difference  lies  between  us? 
In  Chloe's  self  at  once  I  boast. 
What  bards  of  ever>'  age  might  toast, 

A  Muse,  a  Grace,  a  Venus. 

In  Chloe  are  a  thousand  charms, 
Though  Envy  call  her  sex  to  arms. 

And  giggling  girls' may  flout  her. 
The  Muse  inhabits  in  her  mind, 
A  Venus  in  her  form  we  find. 

The  Q  races  all  about  her. 


TO  TUB  MOOy. 


All  hail !  majestic  queen  of  night. 

Blight  Cynthia!  sweetest  nyi^ph,  whose  pre- 
sence brings 
The  pensive  pleasures,  calm  delight, 

Willie  Coiiteuiplatioii  smooths  her  ruffled  wingi 
Which  iolty*s  vain  turaultuqus  joys, 
Or  biisirH'ss  care,  and  bnz»  of  lusty  day 
Have  art  too  rufHed.^Ilence,  away 

Stale  jest,  and  flippant  mirth,  and  steife-en- 
gendering  noise. 
When  Evening  dons  her  mantle  grey, 
I'll  wind  my  solitary  way. 
And  hie  me  to  some  lonely  grov^ 
(The  haunt  of  Fancy  and  of  Lpve) 
Whose  social  branches,  far  outspread, 
Possess  the  mind  witli  pleasing  dread. 
While  Cynthia  quivers  through  the  tr^et 
That  wanton  with  the  summer  biieeze, 
And  the  "clear  brook,  or  dimpled  stream. 
Reflects  oblique  her  dancing  beam. 
How  often,  by  thy  silver  light, 
Have  lovers'  tonnes  beguiPd  the  nighty 
When  forth  the  huppy  pair  have  stray 'd. 
The  amorous  swain  and  tender  maid. 
And  as  they  walk'd  the  groves  along, 
Cheer*d  the  still  Eve  with  various  song. 
While  ev>ry  artful  strain  confest 
The  mutual  passion  in  their  hreast. 
The  loVers*  hours  fly  swift  away, 
And  Night  reluctant  yields  to  Day.  -. 

Thrice  happy  nymph,  ^ricp  happy  youth. 
When  beauty  is  the  meed  of  truth! 

Yet  not  the  happy  Loves  alone,  * 

Has  thy  celestial  presence  known. 
To  thee  complains  the  nymph  forlorn. 
Of  broken  faith,  and  vows,  forsworn ; 
And  the  dull  swain,  with  folded  arms. 
Still  musing  on  his  false  one's  charms. 
Frames  many  a  sonnet  to  her  name, 
(As  lovers  use  to  express  their  danne) 
Or  pining  wan  with  thoughtful  rare. 
In  downcast  silence  f^eds  despair; 
Or  when  the  air  dead  8tinne;is  keeps. 
And  Cynthia  on  the  water  sleeps; 
Charms  the  dull  ear  of  sober  Night,. 
Witli  love-bc^rn  Music's  ^eet  delight. 

Oft  as  thy  orb  performs  its  round. 
Thou  list'nest,^  the  various  sound 
Of  shepherds'  hopes  and  maidens*  feart 
(Those  conscious  Cynthia  silent  hears. 
While  Echo,  which  still  loves  to  mock^ 
Bt^rs  them  abcnit  from  rock  to  rook.) 
But  shift  we  now  the  pensive  scene, 
Where  Cynthia  silvers  o*er  the  green. 
Mark  yonder  spot,  whose  equal  rim 
Forms  the  green  circle  quaint  and  trim; 
Hither  the  fairies  tlftthe  advance. 
And  lightly  trip  in  mazy  dance; 
Beating  the  pansie-paven  ground 
In  fix>lic  measures  round  and  round  | 
These  Cynthia's  revels  gayly  keep, " 
While  lazy  mortals  snore  asleep; 
Whom  ofl  they  visit  in  the  night. 
Not  visible  to  human  sight; 
And  as  old  prattling  wives  relate. 
Though  now  the  fashion's  out  of  date. 
Drop  sixpence  io  the  housewife's  shoe, 
And  pinch  the  slattern  black  and  blue. 
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They  fill  the  mind  with  ahy  tchemes. 
And  bring  the  Indies  pleasant  dream ». 

Who  knows  not  Mab,  whose  chariot  ^[lides, 
And  athwart  men's  noses  rides  ? 
While  Oberon,  blithe  feiry,  trips. 
And  hovers  o^er  the  ladies'  lips;  ' 
And  when  he  steals  ambrosial  bliss. 
And  soft  imprints  the  charming  ki*. 
In  dreams  the  nymph  her  swain  pursues. 
Nor  thinks  'tis  Oberon  that  woos. 

Yet,  sportive  youth,  and  lovely  fair. 
From  be  nee,  my  lesson  read,  beware, 
While  Innocence  and  Mirth  preside. 
We  care  not  where  the  fairies  glide; 
And  Oberon  will  never  miss 
To  greet  his  fav'rites  with  a  kiss; 
Nor  ever  more  ambrosia  sips. 
Than  when  he  visits ^'s  lips. 

When  all  things  else  in  silence  sleep, 
The  blithesome  elfs  their  vigils  keep ; 
And  always  hov<'r  round  about, 
'to  find  our  worth  or  frailties  out, 
Receive  with  joy  these  elfin  sparks. 
Their  kisses  leave  no  tell-tale  marks* 
9ut  breathe  fresh  beauty  oVjr  the  face. 
Where  all  is  virtue,  all  is  grace. 
Not  only  elfin  fays  delight 
To' hail  the  sober  queen  of  night, 
But  that  sweet  bird,  whose  gurgling  throat 
Warbles  the  thick  melodious  note. 
Duly  as  evening  shades  prevail, 
Itenews  her  soothing  love-lorn  tale; 
And  as  the  lover  pensive  goes, 
Chants  out  her  symphony  of  woes, 
Which  in  boon  Nature's  wilder  tone, 
Beggar  all  sounds  which  Art  has  known. 

But  hist ^the  melancholy  bird 

Among  the  groves  no  more  is  heard ; 
And  Cynthia  pales  her  silver  ray 
Before  th'  approach  of  golden  Day, 
Which  on  yon  mountain's  misty  height. 
Stands  tiptoe  with  his  gladsome  light. 
Now  the  shrill  lark  in  ether  floats. 
And  carols  wild  her  liquid  notes; 
While  Plicebus,  in  his  lusty  pride. 
His  flaring  beams  flings  far  and  wide, 

Cynthia,  farewell the  pensive  Mnse, 

No  more  her  feeble  flight  pursues. 
But  all  unwilling  takes  her  way, 
And  mixes  with  the  buzz  of  day. 


SONG. 

The  beauty  which  the  gods  bestow, 
Did  they  but  give  it  for  a  show  ?  -  ' 

No twas  lent  thee  from  above. 

To  shed  its  lustre  o'er  thy  fiidfe. 
And  with  its  pure  ard  native  grace 

To  charm  the  soul  to  love. 


Beneath  the  vernal  ikier! 
How  soon  it  blooms  in  fiill  display. 
Its  bosom  opening  to  the  day. 

Then  withers,  shrinks,  and  dies. 

Of  mortal  life's  declining  hour, 
Such  is  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flow'r; 

Then  crop  the  rose  in  time. 
Be  blest  and  bless,  and  kind  impart 
The  just  return  of  heart  for  heart. 

Ere  love  becomes  a  crime. 

To  pleasure  then,  my  channer,  haste;, 
And  ere  thy  youth  begins  to  waste,  . 

Ere  beauty  dims  its  ray. 
The  profier'd  gift  of  love  employ. 
Improve  each  moment  into  joy. 

Be  happy,  whilst  you  may. 


TO  THE  REV,  MR.  BANBURY, 

OF  CHURCH-LANGTON,   LBICESTERSHIRE,  ON  Hit 
PLANTATIONS. 

While  vain  pursuits  a  trifling  race  engage. 

And  Virtue  slumbers  in  a  thriftless  age. 

Thy  glorious  plan',  on  deep  foundations  laid. 

Which  aiding  Nature,  Nature's  bound  to  aid. 

The  wise  man's  study,  though  the  Uockhead^a 

scorn. 
Shall  speak  for  ages  to  a  world  nnbom. 
Though  fools  deride,  for  Censure's  still  at  hand* 
To  damn  the  work  she  cannot  understand. 
Pursue  thy  project  with  an  ardour  fit; 
Fools  are  but  whetstones  to  a  man  of  wit. 

Like  puling  infants  seem'd  thy  rising  plan. 
Now  knit  in  strength,  it  s|)eaks  an  active  man* 
So  the  broad  oak,  which  from  My  grand  design 
Shall  spread  aloft,  and  tell  the  world  t'Mras  thine, 
A  strip'ling  first,  just  peep'd  above  the  grotrnd,  - 
Which,  ages  hence,  shall  fling  its  shade  around. 


SEf^T  TO  A  LADY,  WITH  A  SEAL, 

Tr'  impression  which  this  seal  shall  make^ 

The  rougher  hand  of  force  may  break; 

Or  jealous  Time,  with  slow  decay, 

May  all  all  its  traces  wear  away; 

But  neither  time  nor  force  corobin'd, 

Shall  tear  thy  image  from  my  mind; 

Nor  shall  the  sweet  impresnon  fede 

Which  Chloe's  thousand  charms  have  made  ^ 

For  spite  of  time,  or  force,  or  art, 

*Tis  Mo/'d  for  ever  on  my  heart. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND. 
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Why  not,  flometimet,  regd«  admiring  friends 
With  Greek  and  Jatin  sprinklings,  odds  and  ends  ? 
Exert  your  talents;  read,  and  read  to  write! 
As  Horace  says,  mix  jtrqfit  xvith  (Might.** 

Tis  rare  advice:  but  1  am  slow  to  mend. 
Though  ever  thankful  to  my  partial  frifnd: 
Full  of  strange  fear»p-fbr  hopes  are  banish'd  all— 
1  list*  no  more  to  Phoebus'  sacred  call, 
Smit  with  the  Muse,  'tis  true  I  sought  her  charms; 
But  came  no  champion,  clad  in  cumb*rous  arms. 
To  pull  each  rival  monarch  from  his  throne. 
And  swear  no  lady  Clio  like  my  own. 
AU  unambitious  of  superior  praise, 
Bly  fond  amusement  ask*d  a  sprig  of  basrs. 
Some  little  lame  for  stringing  harmless  verse, 
And  e'en  that  little  fame  has  prov'd  a  curse; 
Ifitch'd  into  rhyme,  and  dragg'd  through  muddy 

prose. 
By  butcher  critics,  worth's  confSedVate  foes. 

If  then  the  Muse  nq  more  shall  strive  to  please, 
lAiIl'd  in  the  happy  lethargy  of  ease; 
If,  unadTent*rous,  she  ^bear  to  sing, 
Nor  take  one  thought  to  plume  her  ruflSed  wing; 
*T  is  that  she  hates,  howe'er  by  nature  vain. 
The  scurril  nonsense  of  a  venal  train. 
When  desp'rate  robbers,  issuing  from  the  waste. 
Make  such  rude  inroads  on  the  land  of  Taste, 
Genius  grows  sick  beneath  the  Gothic  rage. 
Or  seeks  her  laurels  from  some  worthier  age. 

As  for  myself,  I  own  the  present  charge; 
Lazy  and  lounging,  1  confess  at  laige : 
Yet  Ease,  perhaps,  may  loose  her  silken  chains, 
And  the  next  hour  becomes  an  hour  of  pains. 
We  write,  we  read,  we  act,  we  think,  by  fits, 
And  follow  all  things  as  the  humour  hits. 
For  of  all  pleasures,  which  the  world  can  bring, 
VarietyT-O!  dear  variety's  the  thing! 
Oar  learned  Coke,  from  whom  we  scribblers  draw 
All  the  wise  dictuqis  of  poetic  law, 
lays  down  this  truth,  from  whence  my  maxim 

follows, 
(See  Horace,  Ode  Dee,  Aarf.-— the  case  Apollo's) 
•*  The  god  of  verse  disclaims  the  plodding  wretch, 
Nor  keeps  his  bow  for  ever  on  the  stretch." 

However  great  my  thirst  of  honest  fame, 
I  bow  with  lev'reikce  to  each  letter'd  name; 
To  worth,  where'er  it  be,  with  joy  submit. 
But  own  no  curst  monopolies  of  wit. 
Nor  think,  my  friend,  if  1  but  rarely  quote, 
And  little  reading  shmes  through  what  I've  wrote. 
That  I  bid  peace  to  ev'ry  learned  shelf, 
Because  I  dare  form  judgments  for  myself. 
—Oh!  were  it  mine,  with  happy  skill  to  look 
Up  to  the  one,  the  universal  book! 
Open  to  all — to  him,  to  me,  to  you, 
—For  Nature's  open  to  the  general  view- 
Then  would  I  scorn  the  ancients'  vaunted  store, 
And  boast  my  thefts,  where  they  but  robb'd  be- 
fore. 

Mean  while  with  them,  while  Grecian  sounds 
impart 
Th'  eternal  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
Bursting  the  bonds  of  ease  and  lazy  rest, 
I  feel  the  flame  mount  active  in  my  brea^^t; 
Or  when,  with  joy,  I  turn  the  Roman  page, 
I  live,  in  fency,  in  th'  Augustan  agt  ! 
Till  some  dull  Bavhis'  or  a  Msevius'  name, 
Damn'd  by  the  Muse  to  everiasting  fame. 
Forbids  the  mind  in  foreign  climes  to  roam. 
And  brinfi  me  back  to  oar  own  fools  at  home. 


SONGS 

IN  THE  CAPRICIOVS  LOVIBS, 

AIR  r, 
Wflir^  the  cool  and  gentle  breeze 
Whispers  traerance  through  the  treet. 
Nature  walking  o'er  the  scene 
Clad  in  robes  of  lively  green, 
Prom  the  sweetness  of  the  place 
Labour  wears  a  cheerful  face. 

Sure  I  taste  of  jojrs  sincere. 

Faithful  Colin  ever  near; 

When  with  ceaseless  toil  opprets'd^ 

Wearied  Nature  sinks  to  rest. 

All  my  labours  to  beguile. 

Love  shall  wake  qie  with  a  smile. 

AIR  II. 

Though  my  features  Pm  told 

Are  grown  wrinkled  and  old. 
Dull  wisdom  I  hate  and  detest. 

Not  a  wrinkle  is  there 

Which  is  forrow'd  by  care. 
And  my  heart  is  a>  light  as  the  besti, 

When  1  look  on  my  boys 

They  renew  ail  my  joys, 
Myself  in  my  children  I  see; 

While  the  comforts  I  find 

In  the  kingdom  my  mind, 
Pronounce  that  my  kingdom  is  free^ 

In  the  days  1  was  young, 

O!  I  caper'd  and  sung; 
The  lasses  came  flocking  apace. 

But  now  tum'd  of  threescore 

1  can  do  so  no  more, 
—Why  then  let  my  boy  take  my  placa. 

Of  our  pleasures  we  crack, 

For  we  still  love  the  smack. 
And  chuckle  o'er  what  we  have  been  ; 

Yet  why  should  we  repine. 

You've  yours,  I've  had  mine. 
And  now  let  our  children  begin. 

AIR  III. 

Tif  thus  in  those  toys 

Invented  for  boys 
To  show  how  the  weather  will  prove^ 

The  woman  and  man 

On  a  diflEercnt  plan 
Are  always  directed  to  move. 

One  goes  out  to  roam 

While  t'other  keeps  home. 
Insipid,  and  dull  as  a  drone, 

Though  near  to  each  other 

As  sister  and  brother. 
They  both  take  their  airing  alone. 
AIR  IV. 

When  the  head  of  poor  Tummas  was  br  >k«» 

By  Roger,  who  play'd  at  the  wake. 
And  Kate  was  alarm'd  at  the  stnike. 

And  wept  for  poor  Tumraas's  sake ; 
When  his  worship  gave  nofrzins  of  ale. 

And  the  liquoc  was  charming  and  stout, 
O  those  were  th<*  times  to  rrijale, 

And  we  footed  it  rarely  about. 
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Then  our  partners  were  buxom  as  does, 

Aod  we  all  were  as  happy  as  kings, 
]Each  lad  in  bid  holyday  clothes. 

And  the  lasses  in  all  thtir  best  things. 
IVhat  merriment  all  the  day  loii^! 

May  the  feast  of  our  Colin  prove  such, 
pdzooks,  bat  l*l[  jcJin  in  the  song, 

And  PU  hobble  about  with  my  crutch. 
AJR  V. 
When  yapours  o*er  the  meadow  die. 
And  Morning  streaks  the  purple  sky, 
I  wake  to  love  with  jocmkl  glee 
'i'o  think  on  him  who  doats  on  me. 

When  Eve  embrowns  the  verdant  grove 
And  Philomel  laments  her  love, 
Each  sigh  I  breathe,  my  love  re\'eal8 
And  tells  the  pangs  my  bosom  feels. 
With  secret  pleasure  I  survey 
TTie  frolic  bird?  in  amorous  play, 
While  fondest  cares  my  he-art  employ, 
Which  flutters,  leaps,  and  beats  for  juy. 
AIR  VI. 

Yes  that's  a  magazine  of  arms' 

To  triumph  over  Time ; 
Whence  Beauty  borrows  half  her  chann* 

And  always  keeps  her  prime. 
At  that  the  prude,  coquette,  and  saint. 

Industrious  sets  her  face, 
WhiJe  powder,  patch,  and  wash,  and  paint, 

Repair  or  give  a  grace. 
To  arch  the  brow  there  lies  the  bru^b. 

The  comb  to  tinge  the  hair, 
The  Spanish  wool  to  give  the  blush. 

The  pearl  to  die  them  fair. 

Hence  rise  the  wrinkled,  old,  and  grey, 

In  freshest  beauty  strong. 
As  Venus  fair,  as  Flora  gay. 

As  Hebe  ever  yoimg. 

AIR  VII. 

Go!  seek  some  nymph  of  humbler  lot. 
To  share  thy  board,  and  deck  thy  cot. 
With  joy  1  fly  the  simple  youth 
Who  holds  me  light,  or  doubts  my  truth. 
Thy  breast,  for  love  too  wanton  grown. 
Shall  mourn  it's  peace  and  pleasure  flown, 
Nor  shall  my  faith  reward  a  swain. 
Who  doubts  my' love,  or  thinks  me  vain, 

AIR  VIII. 

Thus  laugh*d  at,  jilted,  and  betray'd, 

I  stamp,  1  tear,  I  rave ; 
Capricious,  light,  injurious  maid, 

Pll  be  no  more  thy  slave, 
pn  rend  thy  image  from  my  heart, 

Thy  charms  no  more  engage;       ^ 
My  soul  shall  take  the  juster  part, 
'  And  love  shall  3rield  to  rage. 

AIR  IX. 

TiiAKK  you,  ladies,  for  your  care, 

Tint  T  nrdv   ot\tt  knth  frkfK»«r 


How  I  totter  in  my  gait, 

Prom  a  dress  of  so  much  weight,  , 

With  my  robe  too  dangling  after; 
Could  my  Colin  now  but  see 
What  i  thing  they've  made  of  me. 
Oh  he'd  split  his  sides  with  laughter. 

AIR  X. 

Thb  flowers  which  grace  their  native  beds. 
Awhile  put  forth  their  blushing  heads. 
But  ere  the  close  of  parting  day 
They"  withei;,  shrink,  a^ud  die  away. 

But  these  which  mimic  skill  hath  made, 
Nor  acorch'd  by  sunS,  hor  kilPd  by  shade. 
Shall  blush  with  less  inconstant  h'ue, 
Which  art  or  pleasure  can  reneW. 

AIR  XI. 
When  late  a  simple  rustic  lass, 

I  rov'd  without  restraint, 
A  stream  was  all  my  looking-glass. 

And  health  my  only  paint. 

The  charms  I  boast  (alas!  how  few!) 

I  gave  to  Nature's  care. 
As  vice  ne'er  spoilt  their  native  hue, 

They  could  not  want  repair. 

AIR  XM. 

How  strange  the  mode  which  truth  negkets. 
And  rests  all  beauty  in  defects! 
But  we  by  homely  Nature  taught, 
Though  rude  in  speech  are  plain  in  thought. 

AIR  XIII. 

For  various  purpose  serves  the  (an. 
As  thus .  a  decent  blind. 

Between  the  sticks  to  peep  at  man. 
Nor  yet  betray  your  mind. 

Each  action  has  a  meaning  plain, 

Resentnient's  in  the  snap, 
A  flirt  expresses  strong  disdain,    . 

Consent  a  gentle  tap. 

All  passions  will  the  £iir  disclose. 

All  modes  of  female  art. 
And  tor  advantage  sweetly  shows 

The  hand,  if  not  the  heart. 

Tis  Folly's  sceptre  first  design'd 

By  Love's  capricious  boy, 
Who  knows  how  lightly  all  mankind 

Are  govern'd  by  a  toy, 

AIR  XIY. 

If  tyrant  Love  with  cruel  dart 
Transfix  the  maiden's  tender  heart, 
Of  easy  faith  and  fond  belief,  ' 

She  hugs  the  dart,  and  aids  the  thief. 

Till  left,  her  helpless  state  to  mourn. 
Neglected,  loving,  and  forlorn ;' 
She  finds,  while  grief  her  bosom  stings. 
As  well  as  darts  the  god  has  wings. 

AIR  XV. 
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While  jar^hig  thoughts  oar  pemoe  deform. 
And  swell  our  passious  to  a  itona. 

AIR  XVI. 

Tho'  my  dress,  as  my  manners,  is  pimple  and 
A  rascal  I  hate,  and  a  knave  1  disdaiu ;  [plain. 
My  dealings  are  just,  an4  my  conscience  is  clear. 
And  I'm  richer  than  those  who  have  thousands  a 
year. 

Tho*  bent  down  with  nge  and  for  sporting  uncouth, 
I  feel  no  remorse  fit)m  the  follies  of  youth; 
I  still  tell  my  tale,  and  rejoice  in  my  song, 
And  my  boys  think  my  life  not  a  moment  too  long. 

Let  the  courtier^  those  dealers  in  grin  and  grimace. 
Creep  under,  dance  over,  for  title  or  place; 
Above  all  the  titles  that  flow  from  a  throne. 
That  of  honest  I  prize,  and  that  title's  my  own. 

AIB  XVU. 
From  flow*r  to  flower  the  butterfly. 

O'er  fields  or  gardens  ranging. 
Sips  sweets  from  each,  and  flutters  by, 

And  all  his  life  is  changing. 

Thus  roving  man  new  objects  sway. 

By  various  charms. delighted. 
While  she  who  pleases  most  to  day 

To  morrow  shall  be  slighted. 

AIR  XYIII. 
When  for  froii\  fashion's  gilded  scene 

I  breath'd  my  native  air, 
|if  y  thoughts  were  calm,  my  mind  serene. 

No  doubUngs  harbour'd  there. 

Bat  now  no  more  msrself  1  find, 
-    Distraction  rends  my  breast; 
Whilst  hopes  and  fears  disturb  my  mind« 
And  milrder  all  my  rest 

AIR  XIX. 

FLATTBRilfG  hopes  the  mind  deceiving 

Easy  foith  too  often  cheat. 
Woman,  fond  and  all  believing 

Loves  and  bugs  the  dear  d*;ceit 

Noisy  show  of  pomp  and  riches, 
'     Cupid's  triclc  to  catch  the  fair. 
Lowly  maids  too  oft  bewitches. 
Flattery  is  the  beauty's  snare. 

AIR  XX. 

What's  all  the  pomp  of  gaudy  courts. 
But  vain  delights  and  jingling  toys, ' 

While  pleasure  crowns  your  rural  sports 
With  cahn  content  and  tranquil  joys. 

AIR  XXI. 

Beturw,  sweet  lass,  to  flocks  and  swains. 
Where  simple  Nature  mildly  reigns; 


Where  love  is  every  sbephead's  ctre. 
And  every  nymph  is  kind  as  fair.  ' 

The  court  has  only  Unsel  toys. 

Insipid  mirth  and  idle  noise; 

But  rural  joys  are  e\'er  new, 

While  nymphs  are  kind,  and  shepherds  truQi 


Again  in  rustic  weeds  array'd, 
A  simple  swain,  a  simple  maid. 
O'er  rural  scenes  with  joy  well  rove. 
By  dimpling  brook,  or  cooling  grove. 

The  birds  shall  strain  their  little  throats. 
And  warble  wild  their  merry  notes ; 
Whilst  we  converse  beneath  the  shade^ 
A  happy  swain,  and  happy  maid. 

Thy  hands  shall  pluck,'ta  grace  my  bow'ft 
The  luscious  fruit,  the  fragrant  flow'r. 
Whilst  joys  shall  bless,  forever  new. 
Thy  Phoebe  kind,  my  Colin  true. 

AIR  XXIII. 

Why  should  I  now,  my  love,  complain. 
That  toil  awaits  thy  cheerful  swain. 
Since  labour  oft  a  sweet  bestows 
Which  lazy  splendour  never  knows? 

Hence  springs  the  pnrpl^  tide  of  health, 
The  rich  man's  wish,  tbe  poor  man's  wealthy 
And  spreads  those  blushes  o'er  the  fierce. 
Which  come  and  go  with  native  grace. 

The  pride  of  drisss  the  pomp  of  show. 
Are  trappings  oft  to  cover  woe; 
But  we,  whose  wishes  never  roam. 
Shall  taste  of  real  joys  at  home. 

AIR  XXIT. 

No  doubt  but  your  fool's-cap  has  knows 

His  highness  obligingly  kind, 
— Odzooks  I  could  knock  the  fool  down. 

Was  e'er  such  a  cuckoldy  hind }  ^ 

To  be  sure,  like  a  good-natur'd  spouse. 
You've  lent  him  a  part  of  your  bed; 

He  has  fitted  the  horns  to  your  brows. 
And  I  see  them  sprout  out  of  your  head. 

To  keep  your  wife  virtuous  and  chaste 
The  court  is  a  wonderful  school, 

— My  lord  you've  an  excellent  taste. 
— i^nd,  son,  you're  a  cuckoldy  fboL 

If  your  lady  should  bring  you  an  heir. 
The  blood  will  flow  rich  in  bis  veins. 

Many  thanks  to  my  lord  for  his  care-— 
— You  dog,  I  could  knock  out  your  brains. 
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LIFE  OF  MATTHEW  GREEN. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS; 


For  the  only  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure  respecting  this  poeit> 
I  am  indebted  to  a  short  notice  in  the  Isstst  edition  of  Dodsley's  Poems,  and 
the  communication  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  European  Magazine  for 
July,  1785. 

Matthew  Green  was  descended  from  a  family  in  good  repute  among  the 
dissenters,  and  had  his  education  in  some  of  the  sects  into  which  that  body  is 
divided.  He  was  a  maii  of  approved  prbbity^  and  Sweetness  of  temper  and 
manners.  His  ^it  abounded  in  conversation,  and  was  neVer  known  to  give 
pfifence.  He  bad  a  post  in  the  Custom-house,  where  he  discharged  his  duty 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  ability^  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years,  at  a  lodging  ip  Nag's  Head  court^  Grac^hurch-street,  in  the  year 
1737; 

Mr.  Green  >  it  is  added  ^  had  not  much  learnings  but  knew  a  little  Latin. 
He  was  very  subject  to  the  hip,  had  some  free  notions  on  religious  subjects^ 
and^  though  bred  amongst  the  dissenters,  grew  disgusted  at  the  preciseness 
and  formality  of  the  sect.  He  was  nephew  to  Mr.  Tanner,  clerk  of  Fish- 
mongerVIiall;  His  poem  cintitled  the  Spleen  was  written  by  piece-meal,  and 
would  never  have  been  completed^  had  he  not  been  pressed  to  it  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Glover,  the  celebrated  author  of  Leonidas,  &c.  By  this  gentleman  it 
was  committed  to  the  press  sbon  after  Green's  death. 

This  very  amusing  author  published  nothing  in  his  life-time.  In  1732,  be 
printed  a  few  copies  of  the  Grotto,  since  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Dodsley's  collection;  but,  for  reasons  which  cannot  readily  be  guessed  ati 
(he  following  introductory  lines  are  omitted: 

iVe  had  a  water-poet  once, 
Nor  was  he  regiiter'd  a  dunce. 
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ni  lay  awhile  my  toiling  by. 
And  hang  abroad  my  nets  to  dry» 
And  stow  my  apostolic  boat. 
And  try  to  ruse  a  swan-like  note; 
For  fishing  oft*  iu  Twick*nam  reach, 
I've  heard  fine  strains  along  the  beach. 
That  tempt  to  sing  a  cave's  renown, 
And  fetch  from  thence  an  ivy  crown. 


AgaiDy  after  the  line 


After  the  line 


ThatitlU^wud^d,th*u^furiouital€ 
Of  treaty  of  intrigoing  kind, 
With  secret  article  here  sign'd; 
And  beds,  concealed  with  bushy  trees^ 
Planted  with  Juno*s  lettnces. 


i^e  best  what  is  thie  nature  find. 

these  two  lines  should  follow : 

Chjrmists  and  cards  their  process  suit, 
They  metals,  these  the  mind  transmute. 

The  foUowitig  anecdotes  are  given  from  indisputable  authority^ 

Mr.  Sylvanus  Bevan,  a  quaker  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Green,  was  mentionin^j 
•I  Batson's  coffee-house,  that,  while  he  was  bathing  in  the  river,  a  witerman 
•aluted  him  witti  the  usual  insult  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  by  calling  oat, 
<<  A  quaker,  a  quaker,  quirl !''  He  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  wonder; 
how  his  profession  could  be  known  while  he  was  without  his  clothes.  Green 
immediately  replied,  that  the  waterman  might  discover  him  by  his  swimmiDg 
against  the  stream. 

The  department  in  the  Custom-house  to  which  Mr.  Green  belonged  wis 
tinder  the  control  of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  who  used  to  treat  those 
immediately  under  him  once  a  year.  After  one  of  these  entertainments^ 
Mr.  Green,  seeing  a  range  of  servants  in  the  hallj-  said  to  the  first  of  tbeoi 
^  Pray,  sir,  do  you  give  tickets  at  your  turnpike?" 

In  a  reform  which  took  place  in  the  Custom-house^  amodgst  other  articles, 
a  few  pence,  paid  "Weekly  for  providing  the  cats  with  milk,  were  ordered  to  be 
•truck  off.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Green  wrote  a  humorous  petition  as  from 
the  cats,  which  prevented  the  regulation  in  that  particular  from  taking  place; 

Mr.  Green's  conversation  was  as  novel  a  his  writings,  which  occasioned 
bne  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  a  very  dull  man,  to  observe,  that  be 
did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  Green  always  expressed  himself  in  a  difierent 
Planner  from  other  people. 

Such  is  the  only  information  which  the  friends  of  this  poet  have  thought 
proper' to  hand  down  to  posterity,  if  we  except  Glover,  the  author  of  the 
prefece  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Spleen^  who  introduces  the  poem  in  these 
words : 

^^  The  author  of  the  following  poem  had  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  taken 
up  in  business:  but  was  accustomed  at  his  leisure  hours  to  amuse  himself 
with  striking  out  small  sketches  of  wit  or  humour  for  the  entertainment  of  bis 
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friends^  sometimes  in  Terse,  at  other  times  in  prose.  The  greatest  part  of 
these  alluded  to  incidents  known  only  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance* 
The  subject  of  the  following  poem  will  be  more  generally  understood.  It  was 
at  first  a  very  short  copy  of  verses ;  but,  at  the  desire  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  the  author  enlarged  it  to  its  present  state.  As  it  was  writ 
without  any  design  of  its  passing  beyond  the  hands  of  his  acquaintance,  so 
the  author's  unexpected  death  soon  after  disappointed  many  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  in  their  design  of  prevailing  on  him  to  revise  and  prepare  it 
for  the  sight  of  the  publicf.  It  therefore  now  appears  under  all  the  di»dvan« 
tages  that  can  attend  a  posthumous  work.  But  it  is  presumed^  every  im«^ 
perfection  of  this  kind  is  abundantly  overbalanced  by  the  peculiar  and  un« 
borrowed  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  which  manifests  itself  throughout^ 
and  secures  to  this  performance  the  first  and  principal  character  necessary  to 
recommend  a  work  of  genius,  that  of  being  an  original.** 

The  Spleen  had  not  been  long  published  before  it  was  admii^  by  those 
whose  opinion  was  at  that  time  decisive.  Pop^  said  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  originahty  in  it.  Mr.  Melmoth  (in  Fitzosborne^s  Letters)  after  remarking  a 
double  beauty  in  images  that  are  not  only  metaphors  but  allusions,  4dds,  ^^  t 
was  much  pleased  With  an  instance  of  this  uncommon  species  in  a  little  poein 
entitled,  The  Spleen.  The  author  of  that  piece  (who  has  thrown  together 
more  original  thoughts  than  I  ever  read  in  the  same  compass  of  lines)  speaking 
of  the  advantaiges  of  exercise  in  dissipating  those  gloomy  vapours,  which  are 
K>  apt  to  hang  upon  some  minds,  employs  the  following  image-— 

Throir  bat  a  stooe,  the  giant  die»«» 

**  Yoii  will  observe  that  the  metaphor  here  isconceived  with  great  propriety 
of  thought,  if  we  consider  it  only  in  its  primary  view  r  but  when  we  see  it 
pointing  still  farther,  and  hinting  at  .the  story  of  David  and  Groliath,  it  receives 
a  very  considerable  improvement  from  this  double  application.'* 

Gravi  in  his  private  con*espondence  with  the  late  lord  Orford,  observes  of 
Green's  poems,  then  published  in  Doddey's  collection,  ^^  There  is  a  profusioa 
.<rf  wit  every  where ;  reading  would  have  formed  his  judgment,  and  harmo- 
nised his  verse,  for  even  his  wood-notes  often  break  out  into  strains  of  real 
poetry  and  music.'* 

The  Spleen  was  first  printed  in  1737,  a  short  time  after  the  author's  death, 
^aod  afterwai*ds  was  taken,  with  his  other  poems,  into  Dodsley's  volumes, 
where  they  remained  until  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Poets.  In  1796,  a  very  elegant  edition  was  publbhed  by  Messrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  which,  besides  some  beautiful  engravings,  is  ei^rich6d 
with  a  prefatory  essay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aikin. 

**  The  writer  before  us,"  says  this  ingenious  critic,  **  was  neither  by  edu- 
(Cation  nor  situation  in  life  qualified  to  attain  skill  in  those  constituent  points 
of  poetical  compoution  upon  which  much  of  its  elegance  and  beauty  depends. 
He  bad  not,  like  a  Gray  or  a  Collins^  his  mind  early  fraught  with  all  the  stores 
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of  dasisic  literature  ;'tior  could  he  devote  months  and  years  of  learned  leisur^ 
to  the  ex(|uisite  charms  of  versification  or  the  refined  ornaments  of  dtctibn: 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  who  bad  only  the  intervals  of  his  regular  employ- 
ment to  improve  his  mind  by  reading  and  refiectiort;  and  his  powers  appeaf 
to  have  been  tiruly  no  more  than  hasty  effusions  for  the  amijsement  of  himself 
and  his  particular  friends.  I^umbers  of  w6rks  thus  produced  are  born  and 
die  in  the  circle  of  every  year;  and  it  is  only  by  the  stamp  of  real  genius 
that  these  have  been  pi'eserved  from  a  similat  fate:  But  nature  had  bestowed 
on  the  author  a  strong  anci  quick  Conception,  and  a  wonderful  power  of 
bringing  together  remote  ideas,  so  as  to  produce  the  mdst  novfeland  striking 
effects.  No  man  ever  thought  more  Copiously  or  with  more  originality ;  no 
man  ever  less  fell  into  the  beaten  track  of  common-place  ideas  and  expressions. 
That  cant  of  poetical  phraseology,  which  is  the  only  resource  of  an  oirdinary 
writer,  and  which  those  of  a  superior  class  find  it  diflScuIt  to  avoids  is  scarcely 
any  where  to  be  met  with  in  him.  He  has  ho  hacknied  combinations  of  * 
substantives  and  epithfets :  none  of  the  tropes  arid  figures  of  ^  school-boy's 
Gradus.  Often  negligent,  sometimes  inaccurate,  and  riot  unfi-equently  pro^ 
saic,  he  redeems  his  defects  by  a  rapid  variety  of  beauties  and  brilliancies  all 
his  own,  and  affords  more  food  to  the  understanding  or  imagination  in  i 
line  or  a  couplet  than  common  writers  In  half  a  page.  In  short,  if  in  point 
of  versification,  regularity  and  cotrectness,  his  place  is  scarcely  assignabte 
among  the  poets :  in  the  rarer  qualities  of  variety  and  vigour  of  sentiment^ 
and  novelty  and  liveliness  of  imagery,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any,  iii 
modern  times  at  least,  who  has  a. right  to  rank  above  him.'* 

This  opinion,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  The  Spleen,  may  be  adopted  with 
safety;  but  the  praise  bestowed  afterwards  by  the  same  judicious  critic  on 
the  author's  system,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  poem,  although  qualified  by  ex- 
ceptions, is,  perhaps,  yet  higher  than  it  deserves.  To  me  it  appears  diat 
Green  had  no  regular  or  serious  purpose  in  writing  this  poem,  unless  to 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  sdtii-e  on  opinions  and  subjects  which  he  had  refin- 
quished  or  disliked.  There  is  so  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
the  Spleen  in  what  he  advances,  that  whoever  is  induced  by  the  title  to 
consult  it,  may  be  occasionally  diverted  by  its  wit,  but  will  not  benefit  by  it* 
prescriptions. 

What,  indeed,  is  his  theory  of  the  disorder,  and  what  his  remedy?  He 
begins,  iiot  improperly,  by  informing  his  friend  that  he  does  nut  mean  t^ 
wTitc  a  treatise  on  the  Soleen,  but  to  acnuaint  that  friend  with  the  course  be 
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wbat  is  serious,  which  is  very  far  firom  bdng  the  case  with  pensons  of  a  me* 
hnchoUc  tempeiament.  He  then  recommends  the  playhouse,  or  a  concert ; 
daring  rainy  weather,  books,  or  a  yisit  to  die  coflbe^^house,  the  tavern,  the 
card*tab]e^  or  a  joco-serious  cup;  and  the  company  of  the  fiiir-sex,  but  with 
the  exception  of  marriage.  Such  are  the  remedies  he  professes  to  haye 
taken ;  and  he  proceeds  next  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  the  Spleen  which 
for^  to  be  avoided,  or  which  he  avoids.  He  never  goes  to  a  dissenting  meetr 
ing,  or  to  law;  never  games,  rarely  bets;  does  not  like  to  lend  money,  or 
to  run  in  debt,  by  which  means  he  avoids  that  undoubted  cause  of  melan* 
cboly,  duns  and  baiKffi;  never  meddles  with  politics  in  church  or  state; 
avoids  both  the  regular  clergy  and  the  puritans,  but  conforms  to  church  and 
•tate  *^  both  for  diversion  and  defence;**  abhors  all  refonpers,  and  especially 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  which  he  re«* 
Tiles,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  contemptuous  malignity.  In  addition  to 
adl  th]^,  he  never  dances  attendance  at  the  levees  of  the  groat;  avoids  poetical 
enthusiasm  and  all  its  evik,  and  haa  no  ambition.  He  then  addresses  Con- 
teotmeot,  expresses  a  wish  for  a  small  farm  in  the  oountry,  has  no  expecta- 
tions from  a  state  of  future  existence,  and  concludes  widi  a  hacknied  aUe- 
gOfj.on  humaii  life, 

I^  naay  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  days  of  the  Tberiaca,  a  medicine 
haa  been  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  ingredients,  or  a  cure  for  11st- 
fcwfifiiH  and  melancholy  recommended,  which  hfu  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
induce  insanity,  by  overthrowing  all  established  opinions,  and  substituting 
daikneisand  perplexity,  indolencetowardstheconcems  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  indifierenoe  to  all  the  sympathies  of  civil  and  social  life.  If  its  tendency 
should  fall  short  of  this,  it  must  at  least  increase  that  selfish  security  which 
so  often  drives  the  splenetic  into  solitude,  or  renders  them  inactive  ipembers 
of  society. 

As  an  apology  for  Greenes  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  so  freely  ex- 
pressed in  this  poem,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  bred  among  puritanical 
dissenters,  whose  principles  tended  to  inspire  a  gloomy,  unamiable  and  un- 
social disposition.  Of  whatever  avail  this  apology  may  be  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  not  much  in  its  favour  that  we  find  it  usufdly  advanced  by  those 
who  are  glad  of  an  excuse  for  looseness  of  principle  and  contempt  for  re. 
vealed  reUgion.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  with  confidence,  that  if  no  other 
spleen  existed  than  wlmt  is  induced  by  strictness  of  religious  principle,  it 
would  not  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  the  aid  either  of  the  poet 
or  the  physician.  The  disorder,  all  experience  and  observation  show,  exists 
among  two  classes,  those  who  inherit  a  constitutional  melancholy,  or  those 
wbo  from  defect  of  education,  possess  weak  minds :  it  has  no  natural  con- 
nection with  any  system  of  religion  or  politics,  but  much  with  folly  and 
vice,  and  most  of  all,  with  that  waste  of  time  and  ulents  which,  in  many 
conditions  of  life,  fashion  commands  and  countenances. 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  a  system,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  the  evil 
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tendeney  of  wkicb  is  too  obvious  and  too  absurd  to  create  mu^b  miscluef, 
Tbe  poeticad  beauties  of  The  Spleen,  its  original  and  bappy  imagery,  aad 
its  many  striking  allusions  and  satirical  toucbes,  will  ever  sec^e  it  a  place 
^MBong  the  most  popular  collections  of  Eloglisb  poetry '• 

Of  Green's  lesser  poems.  The  Grotto  only  was  printed  in  bis  life-time,  and 
dispersed  privately  among  his  fnends*  When  queen  Choline  built  h^ 
grotto,  it  became  a  £ishion  with  the  minor  poets  of  tbe  day  to  write  verses  ou 
it,  some  in  a  courtly  and  some  in  a  satirical  strain.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  GreeD^ 
on  this  occasion,  contributed  the  poem  before  us,  under  the  name  of  Peter 
f>rgj(e,  a  fisherman,  with  a  playful  allusion  to  Stephep  Dwky  the  thresher^i 
to  whose  custody  the  grotto  was  committed,  but  with  no  assumption  of  tbe 
bumble  character  of  a  fisherman.  The  author's  aim,  indeed  is  not  very  clear, 
unless  to  introduce  a  variety  of  common  topics^  which  he  illustrates  in  a 
manner  very  novel,  and  pleasingly  fanciful.  The  same  opinion  may  be  given 
of  tbe  lines  on  Barclay's  Apology,  which  have  yet  less  regularity.  The  rest 
cf  his-  pieces  require  little  notice.  That  entitled  Jove  and  Semele  is  omitted 
ia  this  edition  on  account  of  its  indelicacy. 

'  A'tmry  beautiful  poem  on  the  Spleen  was  written  long  before,  by  Aime,  countess  of  VTmch^lMStf 
It  may  be  seen  in  her  article  in  the  General  Dictionary,  fol.  vol.  X 
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MATTHEW    GREEN. 


THE  SPLEENK 

AM  SPI8TLB  TO  MR.  CVTHBERT  JACKSON. 

n[^HlS  motley  piece  to  you  I  send, 
•■•    Who  always  were  a  faithful  friend; 
Who,  if  disputes  fthould  happen  hence. 
Can  best  explain  the  author's  sense  ; 
And,  anxious  fyr  the  public  weal, 
Do,  what  1  sing,  so  often  feeL 

The  want  of  method  pray  excuse, 
iUlowing  for  a  ▼apour'd  Muse; 
Nor  to  a  narrow  path  confin'd, 
Hedge  in  by  rules  a  roring  mind. 

The  child  is  genuine,  you  may  trace 
Throughout  the  sire's  transmitted  feee. 
Nothing  is  st6l*n:  my  Muse,  though  mean, 
I>raw8  m>m  the  spring  »he  finds  within; 
Nor  Tainly  buys  what  Giklon*  sells. 
Poetic  bockets  for  dry  wells^ 

School-helps  I  want,  to  climb  on  high, 
Where  all  the  ancient  treasures  lie; 
And  there  unseen  commit  a  theft 
On  wealth  in  Greek  exchequers  left. 
Then  where?  from  whom }  what  can  I  steal. 
Who  only  with  the  modems  deal  ? 
This  were  attempting  to  put  on 
Raiment  fttmi  naked  bodies  won': 
They  safely  sing  before  a  thief, 
Tbey  cannot  give  who  want  relief; 
Some  few  excepted,  names  well  known. 
And  justly  laurel'd  with  renown. 
Whose  stamp  of  genius  marks  their  ware. 
And  theft  detects:  of  theft  beware; 

>  **  In  this  poem,**  Mr.  Mehnoth  says, "  there  are 
more  original  thoughts  thrown  together  than  he 
lukd  ever  read  in  the  same  compass  of  lines.** 

Fitzosborne's  Letters,  p.  114* 

>  Qildon*8  Art  of  Poetry. 

^  A  painted  vest  Wrince  Vortigcr  had  on. 
Which  firom  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won. 

Howard*!  British  Frinoet. 


From  More<  so  l«sh'd,  exvnple  fit, 
Shuu  petty  larceny  in  wit. 

First  know,  my  friend,  I  do  not  i 
To  write  a  treatise  op  the  spleen ; 
Nor  to  prescribe  when  nerves  convulse; 
Nor  mend  th*  alarum  watch,  your  pulse. 
If  I  am  right,  your  question  lay. 
What  course  1  take  to  drive  away 
The  day-mare  Spleen,  by  whose  false  pleat 
Men  prove  mare  suicides  in  ease; 
And  how  I  do  myself  demean 
In  stormy  world  to  live  serene. 

When  by  its  magic  lantern  Spleen 
With  frightful  figures  spreads  life's  scene. 
And  threat*ning  prospects  urg*d  my  fean» 
A  stranger  to  the  luck  of  heirs ; 
Reason,  some  quiet  to  restore, 
Show'd  part  was  substance,  shadow  more; 
With  Spleen's  dead  weight  though  heavy  gtowo. 
In  life's  rough  tide  I  sunk  not  down. 
But  swam,  till  Fortune  threw  a  rope, 
Buojrant  on  bladders  fill'd  with  hope. 

I  alwajrs  choose  the  plainest  food 
To  mend  viscidity  of  blood. 
Hail!  water-gruel,  healing  power. 
Of  easy  access  to  the  poor; 
Thy  help  love's  confessors  implore. 
And  doctors  secretly  adore; 
To  thee,  I  fiy,  by  thee  diluto— 
Through  veins  my  blood  doth  quicKer  shoot^ 
And  by  swift  current  throws  off  clean 
Prolific  particles  of  Spleen. 

I  never  sick  by  drinking  grow. 
Nor  keep  mjrself  a  cup  too  lew. 
And  seldom  Cloe's  lod^ngs  haunt. 
Thrifty  of  spirits,  which  I  want. 

Hunting  I  reckon  very  good 
To  brace  the  nerves,  and  stir  the  blood: 

4  James  Mare  Smith,  esq.  See  Dunciad,  B.  ii. 
1.  50.  and  the  notes,  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction  here  alluded  to  are  very  fVilly 
explained. 
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But  after  no  field-honours  itch, 
AchieT'd  by  leaping  hedge  and  ditch. 
While  SpUien  lies  soft  relax'd  in  bed. 
Or  o'er  coal  fires  inclines  the  head, 
Hygeia's  sons  with  bound  and  bom, 
And  jovial  cry  awak '  the  Moro. 
These  see  her  from  the  dusky  plight, 
Smear*d  bv  th'  embraces  of  the  Night, 
With  rorai  wash  redeem  lier  face. 
And  proTe  herself  ot  Titan's  race* 
And,  mounting  in  loose  robes  the  skies, 
Shed  light  and  fragrance  as  she  flies. 
Then  horse  and  hound  fierce  joy  display. 
Exulting  at  the  hark-away, 
And  in  pursuit  o'er  tainti^i  ground 
From  lungs  robuit  field-notes  resound. 
Then,  as  St.  Geoige  the  dragon  slew. 
Spleen  pierc'd,  trod  down,  and  d]ring  Tiew; 
While  all  their  spirits  are  on  wing. 
And  woods,  and  hills,  and  Talleys  ri^g* 

To  cure  the  mind's  wron?  bias,  Spteen* 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green; 
Some,  hilly  walks;  all,  exercise; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  been 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  Spleen  ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harl'equin'd  away  the  fit 
/     Since  quirth  is  good  in  this  behalf; 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 
Witlipigs,  brisk  fools,  curs'd  with  half  sense. 
That  stimulates  their  impotence; 
Who  l>uz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flies, 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf. 
Deep  trigedies  that  make  us  langfa, 
A  strict  dissenter  saying  grace, 
A  lecturer  preaching  for  a  place, 
Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense* 
Making  the  past  the  future  tense. 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest. 
Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceas'd, 
Green-apron*d  Pythonissa's  rage, 
Great  .£sculapius  on  his  stage, 
A  miser  starving  to  be  rich. 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech, 
A  jointer'd  widow's  ritual  state. 
Two  Jews  disputing  t^te-a-t^te. 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seen, 
Experiments  on  felons'  ears. 
Disdainful  pmdes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye, 
A  coquet's  April-weather  face, 
A  SueenVrough  mayor  behind  his  mace, 
And  fops  in  military  shew. 
Are  sov'reign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  ev'ning  with  a  play, 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  flights. 


When  moral  scenes  just  actions  join. 
Takes  shape,  and  shows  her  fiice  dmne. 

Music  has  charms,  we  all  any  find, 
Ingratiate  deeply  with  the  mind. 
When  art  does  sound's  high  pow*r  advaaoe^ 
To  music's  pipe  the  passions  dance ; 
Motions  unwiird  its  pow'rs  have  sbcnvn, 
Tarantulated  by  a  tune. 
Many  have  held  the  soul  to  be 
Nearly  ally'd  to  harmony. 
Her  have  1  known  indulging  grief, 
^  And  shunning  company's  relief. 
Unveil  her  face,  and  looking  rocuHl, 
Own,  by  neglecting  sorrow's  wound. 
The  consanguinity  of  sound. 

In  rainy  days  keep  double  gnard. 
Or  Spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met. 
Fly  highest,  while  their  wmp  are  wet. 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit. 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  azure  sky. 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks. 
And  sborteirtedious  hours  wilh  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head. 
That  memory  minds  not  what  is  reswl, 
I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark  : 
Or  to  some  cofiee-bouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipp*d  discourses  gather. 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather : 
Then  seek  good-humourM  tavern  cbmas* 
And  play  at  cards,  but  for  small  sumai 
Or  with  the  merry  fellows  quaff. 
And  laugh  aloud  with  them  that  lAOgh.^ 
Or  drink  a  joco-serioas  cup 
With  souls  who  've  took  their  freedom  np. 
And  let  my  mind,  beguiPd  by  talk. 
In  Epicurus*  garden  walk. 
Who  thought  it  Heav*n  to  be  serene  ; 
Pain,  Hell,  and  purgatory.  Spleen. 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  ait. 
And  chat  away  the  gfoomy  fit; 
Suit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense^ 
And  wear  a  gsy  impertinenoe, 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  paoas. 
But  lay  on  Csncy*s  neck  the  reins  ^ 
Talk  of  unusual  swell  of  waist 
In  maid  of  honour  loosely  lac'd. 
And  beauty  borr'wing  Spanish  red. 
And  loving  pair  with  sep'iute  bed. 
And  jewels  pawn*d  for  loss  of  ganke. 
And  then  redeem*d  by  loss  of  fiunoi 
Of  Kitty  (aunt  left  in  the  lurch 
By  grave  pretence  to  go  to  church) 
Percelv'd  in  hack  with  lover  fine. 
Like  Will  and  Mary  on  the  coin : 
And  thus  in  modish  manner  wtf 
In  aid  of  sugar,  sweeten  tea. 
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Which,  fieii4-lalDft^  iies  the  n^rio  ring 
YoQ  form  with  louwl,  when  plotf^  to  ting; 
Whate'er  yoo  tay,  bowe'er  yoa  mtm. 
We  look,  we  liiteii,  mnd  approve. 
Your  toiM^  .which  gtreft  to  fetiiag  blii% 
Our  nerres  offieionfl  thiong  to  idflf  j 
B  J  Cdia'i  pat»  on  their  report. 
The  graye-air'd  wnil^  inclined  to  sport* 
Renoonces  wiadom*s  anllen  pomp. 
And  loves  the  floral  game,  to  romp. 
Bat  who  can  view  the  pointed  rays. 
That  from  black  eym  seintillant  blaze? 
Lore  on  his  thcdoc  of  glory  seems 
£ocompass'd  with  saU^te  beams* 
Bat  when  bine  ejres,  more  softiy  bright| 
l>iflfose  benignly  humid  lighti 
We  gaze,  and  see  the  smiling  lores. 
And  Cytherea*s  gentle  doves. 
And  raptur*d  fix  in  sitch  a  face* 
Lore's  mercy-seat,  And  throne  of  grace* 
Shine  but  on  age,  ydu  melt  its  snow; 
Again  fires  loni^-extinguish'd  glow. 
And,  charm*d  by  witchery  of  eyes. 
Blood  long  congealed  liquefies! 
True  miracle,  and  fiurly  done 
By  heads  which  are  ador'd  while  on^ 

But  oh,  what  pity 't  is  to  And 
Such  beauties  both  of  form  and  mind^ 
By  modem  breeding  much  debased. 
In  half  the  female  wortd  at  least ! 
Hence  I  with  Care  such  k>tt*ries  shun, 
Where,  a  prize  miw^d,  1  'm  quite  undoee| 
And  han%  by  venfring  on'  a  wife. 
Yet  run  the  greatest  risk  in  life. 

liothers,  and  guardian  aunts,  ^rbear 
Your  impious  pains  to  form  the  foir^ 
Nor  lay  out  so  0uch  cost  and  irt. 
Bat  to  deflow'r  the  virgin  heart; 
Of  every  folly-£Mt*riBg  bed 
By  quick'ning  beat  of  custom  bred. 
Rather  than  by  your  culture  spoil'd^ 
Desist,  and  give  us  nature  wild. 
Delighted  with  a  hoyden  sonl. 
Which  truth  and  innocence  controL      | 
Coqoets,  leave  off  aflbcted  arts, 
6«y  fowlers  at  a  flock  of  hearts; 
Woodcocks  to  shun  your  snares  have  skills 
Yoa  show  so  plain,  you  strive  to  kilL 
In  love  the  artless  catch  the  game. 
And  they  scarce  miss  who  never  aim. 

Hie  worid's  great  author  did  create 
The  sex  to  fit  the  nuptial  state. 
And  meant  a  blessing  in  a  wife 
To  solace  the  fetigues  of  life ; 
And  old  inspired  times  display. 
How  wives  could  love,  and  yet  obey* 
Then  truth,  and  patience  of  control. 
And  house-wife  arts  adom*d  the  soul; 
And  charms,  the  ^  of  Nature,  shone  | 
And  jealousy,  a  thitig  unknown: 
Veils  were  the  only  masks  they  wore; 
Novels  (receipts  to  make  a  whore) 
Nor  ombre,  nor  quadrille  they  knew. 
Nor  Pam's  puissance  felt  at  loa 
Wise  men  did  not  to  be  thought  gay. 
Then  compliment  their  pow'r  away : 
Bat  leSt,  by  frail  desires  misled. 
The  girls  fodndden  pathi  should  tread, 
Of  ign'ranoe  rais*d  the  safe  high  wall; 
We  sink  baw«haws,  that  tbow  them  all. 


Thus  we  at  once  solicit  sense^ 

And  chaige  then  not  to  break  the  fence* 

Now,  ^  untir*d,  consider  friend. 
What  1  avoid  to  gain  my  end. 

I  never  am  at  meeting  seen. 
Meeting,  that  region  of  the  Spleen ; 
The  broken  heart,  the  busy  fiend. 
The  inward  call,  on  Spleen  depend. 

Law,  licens'd  breaking  of  the  peaoei 
To  which  vacation  is  disease : 
A  gypsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  th'  magi,  who  laW-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  Spleen; 
Law,  grown  a  forest,  where  perplex 
The  mazps,  and  the  brambles  vex; 
Where  its  twelve  verd'rers  every  day 
Are  changing  still  the  public  way : 
Yet  if  we  miss  our  path  and  err. 
We  grievous  penalties  incur ; 
And  wand'rers  tirci  and  teal-  their  skin^ 
And  then  get  out  where  they  went  in. 

I  never  game,  and  ifarely  bet,^ ,         j 

Am  loth  to  lend,  ot  nM  in  debt.'^ 

No  oompter-writs  me  agitate^ 

Who  moralizing  pass  the  gj^te, 

And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  tutu^ 

Who  vainly  o'er  tneir  bondage  mourn. 

Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care. 

Pays  her  upbividing  visiti  there. 

And  forces  folly  through  the  grate. 

Her  panegyric  to  repeat* 

This  view,  profosely  When  indin'd. 

Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 

Experience  joid'd  with  common  sens^i 

To  mortals  is  a  providence* 

Passion,  as  fhaquently  is  seen* 
Subsiding  settles  into  Spleen. 
Hence,  as  the  plagUe  of  happy  life, 
I  run  away  from  party-stfife. 
A  prince's  cause,  a  church's  claim, 
I  've  known  to  raise  A  mighty  flame. 
And  priest,  as  stoker,  very  free 
To  throw  in  peace  and  charity. 

That  tribe,  whose  practictls  decree 
Small  beer  the  de^liest  heresy; 
Who,  fond  of  pedigree,  derive 
From  the  most  noted  whore  alive; 
Who  own  win^s  old  prophetic  aid. 
And  love  the  mitre  Bacchus  made. 
Forbid  the  feithful  to  depend 
On  half-pint  drinkers  for  a  friend. 
And  in  whose  gay  red-letter*d  face 
We  read  good-living  mote  than  grace  $ 
Nor  they  so  pure,  and  to  precise* 
Immaculate  as  their  White  of  eyes. 
Who  for  the  spirit  hug  the  Spleen, 
Phylacter*d  throughout  all  their  mien^ 
Who  their  ill-tasted  bome-brewM  ptayV 
To  the  state's  mellow  forms  prefer; 
Who  dcfetrines,  as  infectious,  feftr. 
Which  are  not  steep'd  in  vinegar. 
And  samples  of  heart-chested  grace 
Expose  in  show-glass  of  the  (hoe. 
Did  never  me  as  yet  provoke 
Either  to  honour  band  and  cloak, 
Ur  deck  my  hkt  with  leases  of  oak* 

I  rail  not  with  mock-patriot  grace 
At  folkSf  because  they  are  in  place ; 
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Nof,  hir'd  to  praise  with  •toilioa  pea. 
Serve  the  earolechery  of  meD  ; 
But  to  avoid  reli^ous  jam, 
^The  laws  are  my  eiqpositora, 
Which  ID  my  doubting  mind  create 
Conformity  to  church  and  sMte. 
I  go,  pursuant  to  my  plan. 
To  Mecca  with  the  caravan* 
And  think  it  right  in  common  aenM 
Both  for  diversion  and  defence. 

Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine; 
To  mend  the  world  's  a  vast  design: 
Like  theirs,  who'tug  in  little  boat. 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat, 
While  to  defeat  their  labojur'd  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein-  is  seldom  seen, 
And  zeal,  when  Raffled,  turns  to  Spleen* 

Happy  the  man,  who  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glides 
Not  pui&ng  pulPd  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddfmg  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcern'd  li/e's  wager  row*d. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play, 
Ei^ioys  the  folly  of  the  fray. 

By  the^  reflections  I  repeal 
Each  hasty  promise  made  in  zeaL 
VThen  gospel  propagators  say. 
We  >re  bound  our  great  light  to  display. 
And  Indian  darkness  drive  away. 
Yet  none  but  drunken  watchmen  send. 
And  scoundrel  link-boys  for  that  end; 
When  they  cry  up  this  holy  war, 
Which  every  christian  should  be  for. 
Yet  such  as  owe  the  law  their  ears. 
We  find  employed  as  engineers : 
This  view  my  fbrward  zeal  so  shooksj 
In  vain  they  hold  the  money-box. 
At  such  a  conduct,  which  intends 
By  vicious  means  such  virtuous  ends, 
I  laugh  off  spl^n,  and  ke^  my  pence 
"^  From  spoiling  Indian  innocence* 
Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  t^  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws. 
The  press  restraifi'd !  ne£uadous  thought ! 
In  vain  our  sires  have  nobly  fought: 
While  free  from  force  the  press  remaius. 
Virtue  and  Freedom  cheer  our  plains. 
And  Learning  largesses  bestows,  - 
And  keeps  uurensur'd  open  house. 
We  to  the  ^tion's  public  mart 
Our  works  of  wit,  and  schemes  of  art, 
And  philosophic  goods  thin  way, 
Like  water-carriage,  cheap  convey. 
This  tree,  which  knowledge  so  affords, 
Inquisitors  with  flaming  swords 
From  lay  approach  with  zeal  defend* 
Lest  their  own  paradise  shoold  ^nd. 
The  Press  from  her  fecuodous  womb 


This  nurse  of  arts,  mad  freedosfs  fonec 
To  chaii^  U  treason  against  sease; 
And,  Liberty,  Hiy  thousand  toi^uet 
None  silehce,  wlM>de«gn  no  wrongs; 
For  those,  who  use  the  gag's  restraint. 
First  rob,  before  they  stop  oanpiaiaA. 
Since  disappointment  ganls  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen. 
Host  schemes,  as  money-snares,  1  hate^  - 
And  bite  not  at  inqiector's  bait 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day, 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  rounds 
Their  painted  vessel  nws  agrotuid ; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets  ^ 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts; 
Or  helm  directors  in  one  trip, 
Freight  first  embezzled,  sink  the  ship* 
Such  was  of  late  a  coqioration^ 
The  brazen  serpent  oif  the  nation. 
Which,  when  hard  accidents  dtstresaM, 
The  poor  must  look  at  to  he  blest, 
And  thence  expect,  with  paper  sealVi 
By  f^aud  and  us*ry,  to  be  heaPd« 
I  in  no  soul-consumption  wait 
Whole  years  at  levees  of  the  great. 
And  hungry  hopes  Ngale  the  while 
On  the  spare  diet  of  a  snilew 
There  you  mty  see  the  idol  stand 

With  mirror  in  his  wanton  hand; 

Above,  below,  now  here,  now  there. 

He  throws  about  the  sunny  glare. 

Crowds  pant,  and  press  to  sei^  the  pris% 

The  gay  delusion  of  their  eyet. 

When  Fancy  tnei  her  Ibnuing  i^I    ^.^ 

To  draw  and  colour  at  herwiU, 

And  raise  and  rovnd  the  figure  well^ 

And  show  her  talent  to  ei^, 

I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 

Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 

And  disappointed,  feel  despair 

At  loss  of  things,  that  never  were. 
When  I  lean  politicians  mark 

Grazing  on  ether  in  the  Park; 

Who  e'er  on  wing  with  open  thioata 

Fly  at  debates,  expresses,  votes. 

Just  in  the  manner  swaUows  use. 

Catching  their  airy  food  of  news; 

Whose  latrant  stomachs  eft  molest 

The  deep-laid  -plans  their  dreams  iiigg»st| 

Or  see  some  j^^  pensive  sit. 

Fondly  mistaking  Spleen  for  Wits 

Who,  though  short-winded,  still  wffl  aim 

To  sound  the  epic  tmmp  of  Fame; 

Who  still  on  Phoebus'  smilcswili  doat. 

Nor  learn  conviction  from  his  coat; 

*  Tho  Charitable  Corporation,  institutca  for  tb« 
relief  of  thte  industrious  poor,  by  assisting  them 
with  small  sums  upon  pledges  at  l^al  interest. 
By  the  viJlahy  of  those  who  had  the  maibagemeni 
i^r  this  o^hpmt^.  the  nronrietors  were  defrauded  oj 
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Whimsies,  wfaicfa  diM  pxtmfd,  mdb. 

And  have  froin[«Mexp«neMe  been 

Both  puent  and  the  diiU  of  8|»l0Mi. 

These  subjectrof  A|mIIIo>s  state, 

Who  from  Mx  ^m  derive  their  filter 

With  ally  pmrcbases-nndoiie 

Of  lands,  which  none  lend  monef  on. 

Bora  dull,  ba^49Bo«r>d  IhrMn^  ways, 

Nor  lost  one  honr  to  gather  hnyi^ 

Their  &ncies  irst  delirious  gresr, 

Aad  scenes  ideni  took  Amt  tme. 

ran  to  the  sight  PnmaaMs  Ken* 

Aad  #Uh  fidae  proapects  chants  Htmir  eyea^ 

The  fid^Bd  gjbde  the  poetr  aingt 

A  season  of  perpeteal  eprinf, 

Brooks,  flowery  ieldi,  and  graves  of  tfeea^ 

Aixding  aaneeta  end  ahnilea, 

617  dreann  inspsr'd  in  ntyrtie  ttow*i«^ 

Aad  wreaths  of  nndeenying  iow'tfli 

Apollo's  harp  with  airs  divine^ 

The  sacred  mnsic  of  the  Nine» 

Tievs  of  the  temple  nit^iitp  fwamt 

Aad  for  a  vacasit  nielie  prond  ^om, 

BaTidi  their  sonis,  and  plainly  Aew 

What  Fancy's  sketching  power  ean<doi 

^ey  will  attempt  the  monatain  stitep^ 

Where  on  the  tojy,  like  dreamt  in  aioBp, 

The  Muse'sTerdations  show. 

That  find  men  cmekVl,  or  nudae  them  so. 

You,  friend,  like  me,  tfaetnMteef  rh3^m6 
Avoid,  elah^te  waste  of  time, 
Kor  are  content  to  be  undone, 
To  pass  for  Phoisbtia'  crszy  wont 
Poems,  thehop-groondsofthe  bmin^ 
Atord  the  most  ilnoeitain  gsiir; 
Aodlotfries  Herer  tempt  the  wise 
With  bUnksysD  mnny  to  a  piise^ 
I  only  transissit  Tisits  pay. 
Meeting  the  Musas  in  my  wa^, 
Scarce  known  to  the  fastldiotu  dsMss^ 
Nor  skffi'd  to  call  them  hy  their  names. 
^  can  their  passports  in  these  days. 
Your  profit  warmitj  or  yonr  praise. 
On  poems  by  their  dictates  writy 
Critics,  as  sworn  appraisers,  sit. 
And  mere  upholnVreis  in  a  trice 
Ob  gems  andt  pntntings  set  a  prioei 
These  t^l'ring'  ar«ist»>for  oar  IsyS' 
larent  ctamp'd  rules^  and  with  straoghtrstaj^' 
Striring  free  Nature's  shape  to  bit, 
Emaciate  sensfe,  before  tfaey  fit     • 

Aconunon  place,  andmany  friends^ 
C«n  serre  the  plt^pary's  ends^ 
Whose  easy  ^asnping  talent  XiWi 
Fnt  wit  to  pilfer,  their  disgnise* 
Tfans  some  devoid  of  ait  and  skill 
To  search  thymine  on  Pindns*  bill> 
Praod  to  aspire  and  workmen  grow. 
By  genios  dooai^  to  stay  below. 
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Who,  lesion>d  rigbl,  extol  the  tbing. 

As  Psapho^  taught  his  birds  to  sing; 

Then  to  the  ladies  they  sdbmit, 

Returning  officers  on  wit: 

A  crowded  hous^  flieir  presence  drKws^ 

Aad  on  the  beails  impkwes  lh#B, 

A  judgment  in  its  fovour  ends. 

When  all  the  ponnel  anre  its  mends? 

Their  natures  mntciftit  and  mild 

Have  from  mere  pity  savHl  the  child;        } 

In  bulmah  ark  the  bantling  ftmnd 

Helpleas,  smd  seady  to  bedrown*d, 

They  have  prsserr^  by  kind  support. 

And  brought  the  baby-muse  to  court. 

But  there's  a  youth  '^  that  you  can  name^ 

Who  needs  no  lea<fing-8tri  ngs  to  fttme. 

Whose  quick  maturity  of  brein- 

The  birth  of  Pallas  tasy  eicplkin: 

Dreaming  of  Whose  depending  fiite, 

I  heard  Melpomene  debate, 

*<  This,  this  is  Ue,  that  was  ibretdd' 

Should  emotateour  Greeks  of  old. 

Inspir'd  by  me  with  sacred  art, 

He  sings,  and  mks  the  vari^  heart; 

If  Jove's  dread  anger  he  tehesfse. 

We  hear  the  thunder  in  Ms  verse; 

If  he  describes  love  tum'd  to  rage. 

The  furies  riot  in  hts  page. 

If  he  fair  liberty  snd  law 

By  rtifflan  pow'r  expiring  d«w, 

The  keener  passions  then  engage 

Aright,  Snd*  sanctify  their  mge; 

If  he  attempt  disastrous  love. 

We  hear  those  plaints' that  wothid  the  grov*!». 

Within  the  kinder  pftssions  glow. 

And  tears  distilPd  from  pity  fl6w.» 

From  thtf  bright'  vision  I  descend; 
And  my  deserted" theme  attend. 

Me  never  did  ambition  sei2re. 
Strange  fevet  mtost  infhim'd  by  en»e !  ^  .^ 

The  active  lunacy  of  ^irid^^. 
That  courts  jilt  Fotttme  for  a  bride. 
This  par'dise^-tree,  so  fahr  and  high, 
I  view  with  lio  aspiring  eye: 
Like  sspen  shdke  the  restless  leaves; 
And  Sodom-fruit  our  pains  deceii^es; 
Whence  frequent  fells  riveno  surprise^ 
But  fits  of  spleen,  calW  gtowint^  wise. 
Greatness  in  glitt'ring  forms  display'd 
Affects  weak  eyes  much  U8*d  to  shade. 
And  by  its  faJsly-envy'd  scene 
Gives  self-debasing  fits  of  Spleen. 
We  should  be  plea^d  that  things  are  so, 
Who  do  for  nothing  see  the  show, 
And,  middle  srz'd,  can  pass  between 
Life's  hubbub'  safe,  because  unsfeen, 
And  'midst  the  glare  of  greatness  tmce 
A  watVy  sunshine  in  the  faee, 

I :    •Pgauho  was  a  Lvbian.  who  desirinjf  to  t)e  ac- 
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And  plcMore  fled  to,  to  rtdoMf 
The  tad  Citigue  of  idleness. 

CootentoteDt,  par^'nt  of  delight, 
So  mach  a  straager  to  our  sight. 
Say,  goddess,  id  what  happy  place 
Mortals  behold  tby  blooming  fi^e; 
Thy  mcious  auspices  impart, 
And  ror  thy  temple  choose  my  heart. 
They,  whom  tboa  deignest  to  inspire. 
Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire; 
By  happy  alchymy  of  mind 
They  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  And; 
They  both  disdain  in  outward  mien 
,The  grare  and  solemn  garb  of  SpleeD> 
And  meretricious  arts  df  drew. 
To  feign  a  joy,  and  hide  distress; 
Unmov'd  when  the  rude  tempest  blows» 
Without  an  opiate  they  repose; 
And  cover'd  by  your  shield,  defy 
The  whiszbg  shafts,  that  round  them  fly  t 
Kor  meddling  with  the  godfs  a&irs, 
Concern  themselves  with  distant  cares; 
But  place  their  bliss  in  mental  rest. 
And  feast  upon  the  good  possessed. 
Forced  by  soft  vio^nce  of  pray*r. 
The  blithsome  goddess  soothes  my  care» 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid. 
Annuity  securely  roade^ 

A  ferm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own; 
Two  maids,  that  nerer  saw  the  town« 

A  serving-man,  not  quite  a  clown, 

A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 

And  drive,  while  t*  other  holds  the  plough  ; 

A  chief,  of,  temper  formed  to  please. 

Pit  to  converse,  and  keep  the  keys  ; 

And  better  to  preaerve  the  peace. 

Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece 

With  understandings  of  a  sise 

To  think  their  master  very  wise. 

May  Heav'n  (it  *s  all  1  wish  for)  send 

One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend. 

Where  decent  cup-board,  little  plate, 

display  benevolence,  not  state. 

And  may  ray  humble  dwelling  stand 

Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  lands 

A  pond  before  foil  to  the  brim, ' 

Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim; 

Behiml,  a  green  like  velvet  neat, 

Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet; 

Where  od'rous  plants  in  evening  foir 

Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air; 

From  Eurus,  foo  to  kitchen  ground, 

FencM  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crown'd. 

Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng. 

Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  song; 

With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale. 

Which  sense  and  fency  too  regale. 

Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds, 

Like  amphitheatre  surrounds; 

And  woods  impervious  to  the  breese. 

Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees. 

Prom  bills  through  plains  in  dusk  array 

Exteoded  for,  repd  the  day. 

Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade 

Invite,  and  contemplation  aid: 

Here  nymphs  flrom  hoUow  oaks  relate 

The  dark  decrees  and  wiH  of  Fate, 
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And  dreams  bewestUi  tie  kptcadflig  teMi 
Inspire,  and  dacile  foney  teach. 
While  soft  as  breesy  breath  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  throagh  the  mind* 
Here  Dryads,  sooming  Phmbos'  nty, 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 
In  measured  motions  fiisk  about,' 
'TUI  old  SUenufc  p«U  them  out 
There  see  the  dover,  pea,  and  bean. 
Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 
Fresh  pastures  mefcled  o'er  with  she^. 
Brown  fields  their  follow  sabbaths  keep» 
PInmp  Ceres  golden  trdtaes  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 
And  silver  streams  thnxigh  meadow  atraff 
And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play, 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills 
From  play-thing  urns  pour  down  the  riUs. 
Thus  shelter'd,  ftet  ftom  care  and  stnfv 
May  I  eivoy  a  calm  through  life; 
See  foction,  safe  in  \fm  di^^nree, 
As  men  at  land  see  stonns  at  sea. 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves 
Not  kind,  so  much  As  to  themselvea^ 
Curs'd  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy. 
As  can  possess*  bat  not  enjoy ; 
DebarrHi  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  avVice,  sphincter  of  the  heart. 
Who  wealth,  hardeam'd  by  guHty  eares. 
Bequeath  untouctt^d  to  thanUesa  heirs. 
May  1,  with  look  nngloom*d  by  guile, 
And  wearing  Virtue's  liv*ry-smil«. 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve» 
And  little  trespasses  forgive, 
With  income  n«t  in  Fortune's  powhr,        /" 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour,  X 

With  trips  to  town  life  to  amuse,      </ 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news. 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  cfown^ 
And  quicken  taste  at  eomiag  down. 
Unhurt  by  sicknesk*  Uastibg  rage. 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  Fate  extends  its  gatthering  giipe. 
Fall  off  like  firuit  grown  folly  ripe, 
Suit  a  worn  being  without  pain, 
,  I  Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 
^     But  now  more  serioua  see  me  grow. 
And  what  1  think,  my  Memmius,  know. 

Th*enthusiastfs  hope,  and  repturet  wiML 
Have  never  yet  my  reason  foiPd.  x/ 

His  springy  souV  dilates  Kke  air. 
When  free  from  weight  of  ambient  ^are. 
And,  hu8h*d  in  meditation  deep^ 
Slides  into  dreams,  as  when  arieep ; 
Then,  fond  ofnew  discoveries  grown. 
Proves  a  Columbus  of  her  own, 
Disdains  the  narrow  bounds  of  plaoe. 
And  through  the  wilds  of  endless  q^ac^ 
Borne  up  on  melaphysio  wings, 
Chases  light  forms  and  shadawy  tliiBga» 
And  in  the  vague  excursion  cauf^t, 
Brings  home  some  rate  exotic  thought. 
The  melancholy  msni  such  dreams. 
As  brightest  evidence,  esteems; 
Fain  would  he  see  some  distant  soant 
Suggested  by  his  restless  Spleen, 
And  Fancy's  telescope  applies 
With  tinctur'd  glass  to  cheat  his  eyes. 
Such  thoughts,  as  love  the  glooai  of  sight, 
1  oloac  esamiae  by  the  light; 
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ioririio,  tlM»«^  MM  by  fi^BilolH 
Dare  nui-beam-writtea  tn^  ^»mj. 
And  execute  ptw  conunoo  leMe 
Ob  fiitti's  mere  hearsay  e?id«aoe? 

Tbat  supenUtkm  mayn*!  ceeatOy 
And  dub  its  ills  with  those  of  Fatc^ 
I  many  a  notioii  take  to  task, 
Made  dreadftil  by  its  visorHuask. 
That  scrapie,  spann  of  the  Bund, 
Is  CQiM,  and  certainty  I  find. 
Since  optic  reason  shows  me  plain, 
1  dreaded  spectres  of  the  bMUo. 
And  legen&ry  fears  are  gone, 
Though  in  tenacioas  childhood  town. 
Thos  io  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  neither  suit  nor  senrioe  do, 
Kor  homage  to  pretenders  shew. 
Who  boast  theqiselTes  by  spurioiui  roU 
lonb  of  the  manor  of  the  soul  $ 
Preferring  sense,  from  chin  that's  bare^ 
To  BOBseose  thron'd  in  whi^ker'd  hair. 

To  thee,  Creator  nncreata, 

0  Entinm  Ens  !  divinely  great!—— 
Hold,  Mnse,  nor  oielting  pinioBt  try. 
Nor  near  the  blaxing  glory  fty, 

Nor  straining  bieak  thy  feeble  bow, 

Unfeathei'd  arrows  fer  to  throw: 

Thioogh  fields  unknown  nor  madly  stray. 

Where  no  ideas  mark  the  way. 

With  tender  eyes,  and  colours  feint. 

And  trembling  hainds  forbear  to  paint. 

Who  features  reil'd  by  light  can  hit » 

Where  can,  what  has  no  ootltne,  sit? 

My  soul,  the  vain  attempt  forego. 

Thyself,  the  fitter  subject,  know. 

He  wisely  shoas  the  bold  extnme. 

Who  soon  lays  by  th*  unequal  thene^ 

Nor  runs,  with  wisdom's  Syrens  caught. 

On  quicksands  awalPwiag  shipwrecked  thought; 

But,  conscious  of  his  di^aaoe,  gives 

Mute  praise,  and  humble  negatives. 

1b  one,  no  6bjeGt  of  our  sight, 

louButahle,  and  infinite, 

Whocan^t  be  cruel  or  unjust, 

Ckhn  and  lesign'd,  1  fix  my  trust; 

To  him  my  paai  and  preaeut  state 

1  owe,  and  must  my  future  fete. 
A  stranger  into  life  Vm  come, 
Dyh^  may  be  our  going  home. 
Transported  here  by  angry  Fate, 
The  convicts  of  a  prior  state. 
Hence  1  no  anxious  thoughts  bestow 
On  matters,  I  can  never  know ; 

Through  life's  foul  way,  like  vagrant  pass'd. 

Hell  grant  a  settlement  at  last. 

And  with  sweet  ease  the  wearied  crown. 

By  leave  to  lay  his  being  down. 

If  doomed  to  dance  th'  eternal  round 

Of  life  no  sooner  lost  but  found. 

And  dissolution  soon  to  come, 

Uke  sponge,  wipes  out  life's  present  sum. 

But  cant  our  state  of  pow'r  bereave 

An  endless  serits  to  receive; 

Then,  if  hard  dealt  with  here  by  Pate, 

We  balanee  in  another  state,   . 

And  consciousness  must  go  along. 

And  sign  th*  acquittance  for  the  wrong. 

He  for  his  creatures  must  decree 

More  happiness  than  misery^ 


Or  be  supposed  to  erMt^ 
Curious  to  tky,  what  t  is  to  bate  t 
And  do  an  act,  wMeh  rage  infers, 
>Cause  lameness  halts,  or  bHndnest  em* 

Thus,  thus  I  steer  my  bark,  and  sail 
On  even  keel  with  gfentle  gale; 
At  helm  I  make  my  reason  sit, 
My  crew  of  passions  all  submit. 
If  dark  and  bhist'riag  prove  some  nSghti, 
Philosophy  puts  forth  her  lights; 
Experience  holds  the  Oautious  glass. 
To  shun  the  breakers,  as  I  pass, 
And  frequent  throws  the  wary  lead. 
To  see  what  dangers  may  be  hid; 
And  once  in  seven  years  I'm  seen 
At  Bath  or  Tunbridge,  to  careen. 
Though  pleasHl  to  see  the  dolphins  play» 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way, 
With  store  sufildeot  for  relief. 
And  wisely  still  prepared  to  reef. 
Nor  wanting  the  disjpersive  bowl 
Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul, 
I  make,  (may  Heav*u  propitious  send 
Such  wind  and  weather  to  the  end) 
Neither  becalm'd,  nor  over-blown. 
Life's  voyage  to  the  world  unknown. 


AN  EPIGRAM, 

on   THB    RIT.   UMs  LMfREaUM    WCHAaSlf^   AX» 
BItHOF  OILBBRT  BURMR't  HnTORIBS. 

Oil's  history  appears  to  me 

Political  anatomy, 

A  case  of  skeletons  well  done. 

And  malefectors  every  one. 

His  sharp  and  strong  incision  pea 

Historically  cuts  up  men. 

And  does  with  lucid  skill  impart 

Their  inward  ails  of  head  and  heart.  •    - 

lAURBRCB  proceeds  another  nay. 

And  well-dress'd  figures  doth  display^ 

His  characters  are  all  in  flesh. 

Their  hands  are  feir,  their  feces  freslH      • 

And  from  his  sweetening  act  derive  • 

A  better  scent  than  when  alive. 

He  wax-work  made  to  please  the  sqb^ 

Whose  fethers  were  QW  skeletons. 


THE  SPARROW  AND  DIAMOND. 
A  MMra. 

I  LATELY  saw,  what  now  I  sing, 

Fair  Lucia's  hand  display'd; 
This  finger  grac'd  a  diamond  ring^ 

On  that  a  sparrow  play'd. 

The  feather'd  play-thing  Ae  caress'd, 
She  stroak'd its  head  and  wings; 

And  while  it  nestled  on  her  breast. 
She  lisp*d  the  dearest  things. 

With  chiserd  bill  a  spark  iU-set 

He  looseo'd  from  the  rest. 
And  swallow'd  dawu  to  grind  his  meat. 

The  easier  to  digest 
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She  8eiz*d  hiff  bill  wHh  wtl^ 

Her  diamond  !•  4«Mry : 
>Twa8goiie!  she  sickea^  at  tiM  tigkl, 

Moaniof  her  WvAwirald  dia. 

The  UmgaBJtfA  ki^ocker  nooe  mi^  me^ 

The  ourUtm  uomt  undfav. 
The  footmen  went  without  tlieir  shoet. 

The  street  was  hud  with  straw. 

The  doctor  Q/d  his  oily  art 

Of  strong  emetic  kind, 
Th»  apothecary  play'd  bis  part. 

And  engineered  behind. 

When  physic  ceas*d  to  spend  its  stoie^ 

To  bring  away  the  stone, 
Dicky,  like  people  gi^en  o'er^ 

Picks  up,  when  let  akne. 

His  eyes  dispell'd  their  sickly  dews, 

He  peckM  behind  his  wing; 
Ijncia  recovering  at  the  news. 

Relapses  for  the  ring. 

Mean  while  within  her  beanteons  breast 
Two  difibrent  passions  strove; 

When  avarice  ended  the  contest. 
And  triumphed  over  love. 

Poor  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing. 

Thy  pains  the  sex  display. 
Who,  only  to  repair  a  ring, 

Oauklttk^tliy  lifo  away. 

Brive  av'rice  from  your  breasts,  ye  fair. 

Monster  of  foulest  ■icw; 
Ye  would  not  let  it  harbour  there. 

Could  but  its  form  bt  f    ~ 


It  made  a  virgin  p«t  on  guile. 
Truth's  image  break  her  wovd^ 

A  Lucia's  foce  foibaar  to  vaile> 
A  Venus  kill  her  bhrd* 


THE  SEEKER. 

Wheh  I  first  came  to  London,  T  rambled  aboot 
From  sermon  to  sermon,  took  a  slice  and  went  out 
Then  on  me,  in  divinity  bachelor,  try'd 
Many  priests  to  obtmde  a  Levltical  bride ; 
And  urging  their  various  opinions,  intended 
To  make  me  wed  systems,  which  they  recom- 
mended, [inn* 
Said  a  lecherous  old  fri'r  skulking  near  Lincoln's- 
(Whose  trade  *s  to  absolve,  but  whose  pastkne  's 
'   to  sin ; 


While  penal  law  drtgiHii  l?'^*'^  ^*  gUlfcD  #e6ce,} 
*«  If  you  pity  y»or  soti,  I  pmy  li«teii  to  neither; 
The  first  is  in  err<Mv,  the  lasC  a  deceiver: 
That  out's  is  the  tme  chnreb,  the  sense  of  otir 
And  suiely  m  imrfb  MMmv  M."  i^*^A 

Said  a  yea  aftd  nay  firiend  with  a  stiff  hat  and 
band,  [*«»*.) 

(Who  while  he  taflt'd  gravely  would  hoM  for*  his 
"  Dominion  and  weaMi  are  the  aha  ef  all  three, 
Though  about  ways  and  means  fhey  may  aH  di^ 

agree; 
Then  prithee  be  wise,  go  tlw  quahers  Vy-way, 
*Tis  plain,  without  turnpikes,  so  nothing  to  paf  .* 

ON  BARCLAYS  APOLOGY  FOR  TBi 
&UAKERSK 

These  sheats  primeval  doctrines  yteM, 
Where  revelation  is  ivfeaPd; 
Soul-phlegm  from  lUeral  foeding  bvetf. 
Systems  lethargie  10  the  head 
They  purge,  and  yield  a  diet  thin. 
That  turns  to  gospel-chyle  within. 
Truth  subliflMte  may  here  be  see* 
Extracted  from  the  parts  terrene^ 
In  these  is  sho«^,  how  BBfen  ab«aln 
What  of  Promethene  poets  feign : 
To  scriptwe  plaiwneBS  dress  is  bf«ugM, 
And  speech,  appard  to  the  thevgbt. 
They  hiss  fiom  Instiiiet  at  red  cents. 
And  war,  whose  work  Is  ctrtthig  throats, 
Fori>id)  and  press  Khe  law  of  love: 
Breathing  the  spin*  of  the  dove. 
Lucrative  doctrines  they  detest, 
[  As  manufoctur'd  by  the  priest; 
And  throw  down  turnpikes,  where  wc  pay 
For  stuff,  wWch  never  mends  the  w»y; 
And  tjrthes,  a  Jewish  tax,  reduce. 
And  flramfc  the  gospel  for  ouf  use. 
They  sable  standing  arraies  bi^k; 
,  But  the  militia  useM  msdce: 
,  Since  all  unhir'd  may  preach  and  pray. 
Taught  by  these  rules  as  well  as  they;  ' 
Rules,  which,  when  trhtK»  themselves  reveal 
Bid  us  to  follow  what  we  feel. 
The  world  can't  hear  the  small  still  v6ice. 
Such  is  its  bustle  and  its  noise; 
Reason  the  proclamation  reads. 
But  not  one  riot  pamion  heeds. 
Wealth,  honour,  power  the  graces  are,. 
Which  here  below  our  homage  share: 
They,  if  one  votary  they  find 
To  mistress  more  divine  inclined. 
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la  troOi'*  pomiit^  to  ««M  4el«yv 
Throw  golden-  ml«9  in  his  way. 

Place  me,  d  Beav^ii,  in  aooM  ratreiA- 
There  let  the  serious  deatb-watoh  beat. 
There  let  me  self  in  t ileaee  shttn. 
To  feel  thy  vUl,  which  sho«14  be  done. 

Then  comes  the  Spirit  to  onr  hwt. 
When  &st  the  senses'  doors  are  sb«t} 
For  so  diTine  and  pure  a  guest 
The  emptiest  rooms  are  iiumisb^d  best; 

O  Contemi^tion!  air  serene! 
Frsai  duaps  of  senses  and  fogs  of  spleen ! 
Yore  moot  of  thoi[^!  thrioe  holy  groairf. 
Where  grace,  wheniraitad  Ibr,  is  ftnnd. 

Here  *tis  the  soul  leels  sudden  ywrth. 
And  meets  exultii^  firi^n  Tnith| 
Here,  like  a  breeze  of  gentlest  kind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mtnd| 
Here  shines  that  light  with  glowing  Ahm^ 
The  fuse  divine,  that  kindles  grace | 
Which,  if  ipe  trim  our  lamps,  wiU  last. 
Tin  darkness  be  by  dying  psist. 
And  then  goes  out  at  end  of  night, 
Eztinguish'd  by  superior  light. 

Ah  me!  the  heats  and  colds  of  life, 
1^1easure*8  and  pain*s  eternal  strife. 
Breed  stormy  passions,  which  confinM, 
Shake,  like  th*  iColian  cafe,  the  mind; 
And  raise  despair;  my  lamp  can  last, 
Placed  where  they  drive  the  forious  blast 

False  eloquence!  big  empty  sonad! 
Like  shovpers  that,  rush  upon  the  ground ! 
little  beneath  the  surfihce  goes, 
All  streams  akmg,  and  muddy  flows; 
This  sinks,  and  swells  the  buried  grain, 
And  fructiflea  like  southern  rain. 

His  art,  well  hid  in  mild  discourse^ 
Exerts  persuasion's  winning  Ibroc, 
And  nervates  so  the  good  ^ign. 
That  king  Agrippa's  case  is  mine. 

Weli-nati»r'd,  happy  shade  forgive! 
like  you  I  think,  bat  cannot  live. 
Thy  scheme  requires  the  world's  contempt. 
That  from  depcMErienoe  life  exempt; 
And  constitution  fnun'd  so  strong. 
This  world's  worst  climate  caoaot  wrong. 
Not  such  my  lot,  not  Fortune's  brat, 
1  live  by  pulling  off  the  hat; 
Compell'd  by  station  every  hour 
To  bow  to  images  of  power; 
And  in  life's  bwy  scenes  immers'd. 
See  better  things,  and  da  the  worst. 

Eloquent  Wan4,  whose  reasons  sway. 
And  make  ten  thousand  truths  give  way. 
While  I  your  scfieme  with  pleasure  trace, 
I>raws  near,  and  stares  me  in  the  fece. 
"  Consider  wel>  your  state,"  she  cries, 
**  Like  others  kneel,  that  you  may  rise> 
Hold  doct|ines,  by  no  8crupl«s  vex*d,  - 
To  which  preferment  is  anoex'd^ 
Nor  madly  prove,  where  all  depends, 
Idolatry  upon  your  friends. 
See,  bow  you  like  my  rueful  face. 
Such  yo6  must  wear,  if  out  of  places. 
Crack'd  is  your  brain  to  turn  reotuse 
Without  one  farthing  out  at  use. 
They,  who  have  lands,  and  safe  baok-stoek. 
With  foith  so  founded  on  a  nick. 
May  give  a  rich  invention  ease. 
And  construe  scriptHVS  bow  t^ey  pl^asff,   ^ 


«  The  honotti^  pr^tet  thift  of  oM, 
Us*d  Heav'n's  high  cottnMis  t6«lklbld« 
Did,  more  than  courier  angeli,  greet 
The  crows,  thvt  brought  hia  biuad  and  I 


wRirrm  by  mi.  orkbh,  miDift  thk  nkmm<j/^ 
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Soiiioat  hie  fosais  eunro  diguaaoero  fodufli* 

Hor« 


Our  wits  Apollo^  influence  beg. 
The  Grotto  makes  them  all  wHh  eggs 
Finding  this  chalkstone  in  my  nest, 
I  strain,  mid  lay  among  the  rest. 

Adibu  awhile,  forsaken  flood. 
To  ramble  in  the  Ddian  wood, 
And  pray  the  god  my  well-meant  iaog 
May  not  my  suli^ect's  merit  wrong. 

Say,  father  Thames,  wboat  gentk  pac» 
Gives  leave  to  view  what  beaoties  gracte 
Your  flow*ry  banks,  if  yon  have  seen 
The  much-sung  Grotto  of  the  queen* 
Contemplative,  foiget  awhile 
Oxonian  towers,  and  Windsor^  pile, 
And  Wolsey^s  pride <  (his  graateet  guilt) 
And  what  great  William  since  has  bnilt; 
And  flowing  fast  by  Ricfasaond  acenes, 
(Honour'd  retreat  of  twa  graal  qaeens>) 
From  Sion-bouse4,  whose  proud  smrvey 
Brow-beats'yeiff  flood,  kioh  cross  the  way. 
And  view,  from  highest  swell  of  tide. 
The  milder  scenes  of  Surry  side. 

Though  yet  no  palace  graoe  the  sfaM^ 
To  k>dge  that  pair  yon  should  adoaai 
Nor  abbies,  great  in  nun,  risa^ 
Royal  equivalents  for  viae; 
Behoki  a  grott,  in  Delphiq  grave,. 
The  Graces'  and  the  Muses'  love. 
(O,  might  onr  laoteat  study  hmt, 
How  would  he  hail  his  new-bom  yaarS> 
A  temple  fhun  vain  glories  firee. 
Whose  goddess  is  Philosophy, 
Whose  sides  such  licens'd  kiola  erowB 
As  Superstitiod  wokild  pnU  down; 
The  only  pilgrimage  I  know, 
That  men  of  sense  would  ehoosa  to  ^is 
Which  sweet  abode,  her  wiseat  oheioe« 
Urania  cheers  with  heavenly  voice. 
While  all  the  Virtues  gather  round. 
To  see  her  consecrate  the  ground. 
If  thou,  the  god  with  winged  feet» 
In  council  talk  of  this  retreot, 

'  A  bnilding  in  Richmond  Gardens,  ereoted  by 
queen  Caroline,  and  comtnttted  to  tbe  custody  of 
Stephen  Dock.  At  the  time  this  poem  was  written 
many  other  verses  appeared  on  the  same  aul^ect 

*  Hampton  Court,  bemin  by  cardinal  Wotaey, 
'  and  improved  by  king  William  IIL 

<  Sueen  Anne,  consort  to  king  Richard  II.  and 
i^atten  Elizabeth,  both  died  at  Richmond. 

*  Sion-house  is  now  a  saot  balongingto  the  dukar 
of  Northumberland. 
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And  jealoiis  gods  refenlBMiit  shoir 

At  mlCurs  rais'd  to  men  below; 

Tell  thoie  proud  lords  of  MMten,  ^  is  fit 

Their  bouse  our  beroes  sbould  ttidm\%i 

Wbile  each  exists,  as  poets  sio^,  « 

A  laxy  lewd  immortal  thing. 

They  must  (or  grow  in  disrepate) 

With  Earth's  first  commoners  recruit.     " 

Needless  it  is  in  terms  unskilt^d 
To  praise  whaterer  Boyle ^  shall  build; 
Needless  it  is  the  busts  to  name 
Of  men,  monopolists  of  feme ; 
VitNur  chiefiB  adorn  the  modest  stone  *, 
For  virtue  as  ibr  learning  known ; 
The  thinking  scblptnre  helps  to  raise 
Deep  thoughts,  the  genii  of  the  place: 
To  the  miad*8  ear,  and  inward  sight. 
Their  silence  speaks,  and  shade  gives  light: 
While  insects  from  the  threshcdd  preach. 
And  minds  diq>o8'd  to  musing  teach: 
Proud  of  strong  limbs  and  painted  hues. 
They  perish  by  the  slightest  bniisej 
Or  maladies,  begun  within. 
Destroy  more sk>w  life^  frail  machine; 
From  mfiggot-youth  through  change  of  state. 
They  feel  Jike  us  the  turns  of  iate; 
Some  bom  to  creep  have  Kv'd  to  fiy, 
And  change  earth-ccUs-lbr  dwellings  high ; 
And  some  that  did  their  six  wings  keep. 
Before  they  dy'd  been  forcM  to  creep; 
They  politics  like  ours  profess. 
The  greater  prey  upon  the  less: 
Some  strain  on  foot  huge  loads  to  bling; 
Some  toil  incessant  on  the  wing; 
And  in  their  different  ways  explore 
Wise  sense  of  want  by  future  store; 
Nor  from  their  vig^orous  schemes  desist 
'Till  death,  and  then  are  never  miss*d. 
Some  frolic,  toil,  marry,  increase. 
Are  sick  and  well,  have  war  and  peace, 
And,  broke  with  age,  in  half  a  day 
Yield  to  successors,  and  away. 

Let  not  prophane  this  sacred  place. 
Hypocrisy  with  Janu^  fisce ; 
Or  Pomp,  mixt  stato  of  pride  and  care; 
Court  Kindness,  Falshood's  polish'd  ware ; 
Scandal  di^ois^  in  Friendship's  veil. 
That  tells,  unask'd,  tb*  injurious  tale; 
Or  art  politic,  whieh  allows 
The  jesttit-remedy  for  vows; 
Or  priest,  perfuming  crowned  head, 
Till  in  a  swoon  Truth  lies  for  dead; 
Or  tawdry  critic,  who  perceives 
No  grace,  which  plain  proportion  gives. 
And  more  than  lineaments  divine 
Admires  the  gilding  of  the  shrine; 
Or  that  self-hanuting  spectre  Spleen, 
hi  thickest  fog  the  clearest  seen; 


Or  Prophecy,  Which  dfeams  a  lie^ 
That  fools  believe  and  knaves  t^p^kf  I 
Or  frolic  Mirth,  prophanely  loiid. 
And  happy  only  in  a  crowd; 
Or  Melancholy's  pensive  gioom. 
Proxy  in  Contemplation's  room. 

O  Delia!  when  I  touch  this  stHag, 
To  thee  my  Muse  directs  her  wing. 
Unspotted  foir!  with  «towncast  look 
Mind  not  so  much  the  mnrm'ring  brook; 
Nor  fixt  in  thought,  with  footsteps  slow 
Through  Cypress  alleys  cherish  woe : 
I  see  the  soul  in  pensive  fit, 
And  moping  like  sick  linnet  sit 
With  dewy  eyC)  and  moulting  wing« 
Unperch'd,  averse  to  fly  or  sing; 
I  see  the  favourite  curls  begin 
(Disus'd  to  toilet  discipline) 
To  quit  their  post,  lose  their  smart  ait. 
And  grow  again  like  common  hair; 
And  tears,  which  fivquent  kerchiefs  dry« 
Raise  a  red  circle  round  the  eye; 
And  by  this  bur  .About  the  Moon, 
Conjecture  more  ill  weather  soon. 
Love  not  so  much  the  doleful  knell: 
And  news  the  boding  night4»irds  tell; 
Nor  watoh  the  wainscot's  hoUow  blow; 
And  hens  portentoiis  when  they  crow ; 
Nor  sleepless  mind  the  death-watch  beat; 
In  toper  find  410  winding*sheets 
Nor  in  burnt  coal  a  coffin  see. 
Though  thrown  at  others,  meant  for  thee : 
Or  when  the  comiscation  gleams. 
Find  out  not  first  the  bloody  streams; 
Nor  in  imprest  remembrance  keep 
Grim  fap'stry  figures  wrought  iu  sleep; 
Nor  rise  to  see  in  antique  ball 
The  moon-light  monsters  on  the  wall. 
And  shadowy  spectres  darkly  pass 
Trailing  their  sables  o'er  the  grasSi 
Let  vice  and  guilt  act  how  they  please 
In  souls,  their  conquer'd  provinces; 
By  Heaven's  just  charter  it  appears. 
Virtue's  exempt  from  quartering  fears. 
Shall  then  arm'd  fancies  fiercely  diest. 
Live  at  discretioa  in  your  breast ^ 
Be  wise,  and  panic  fright  disdain. 
As  notions,  meteors  of  the  brain ; 
And  sights  perfofUi'd,  illusive  scene! 
By  magic  lanthom  of  the  spleen. 
Come  here,  from  baleful  cares  releasM, 
With  Virtoe's  ticket,  to  a  feast, 
Where  decent  Mirth  and  Wisdom  join*d 
In  stewardship,  regale  the  mind. 
Call  back  the  Cupids  to  your  eyes, 
I  see  the  godllngs  with  surprise. 
Not  knowing  home  in  such  a  plight. 
Fly  to  and  fro,  afVaid  to  light.— 

Far  from  my  theme,  from  method  for, 
Convey'd  in  Venus'  flying  car. 
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Mor  tiiejr  wbo  its  ftvr  nUnti  detene 
By  maldiig  virtae  hut  a  iraiiie; 
Kor  abftract  wit,  (painful  regale 
To  hunt  the  pig  with  ilipperyuU!) 
Artists,  who  richlj  ehase  their  thengfat» 
Gandy  without,  but  hollow  wrought ; 
And  beat  too  thin,  and  tooN  too  much 
To  bear  the  proof  and  standard  touch: 
Kor  fops  to  guard  this  tylvan  ark 
With  necklace  bells  in  treble  bark  t 
Nor  cynics  growl  and  fiercely  paw. 
The  mastifi  of  the  moral  law.  -^ 

Come,  nymph,  with  rural  honours  drest, 
Virtue's  exterior  form  coofest. 
With  charms  untamish'd,  innocence 

Display,  and  Eden  shall  oommencei ^ 

When  thus  you  come  in  sober  fit. 
And  wisdom  is  preferrM  to  wit; 
And  looks  dinner  graces  tell, 
Which  don*t  with  giggling  muscles  dwell; 
And  beauty  like  the  ray-^ipt  Sun, 
With  bolder  eye  we  look  upon ; 
Learoing  shall  with  obsequious  mien 
Tell  aU  the  wonders  she  has  seen; 
Reason  her  logic  armour  ^uit. 
And  proof  to  mild  persuasion  sitf' 
Keligion  with  free  thought  dispense. 
And  cease  crusading  against  sense; 
Philosophy  and  she  embrace, 
Aod  their  6rst  league  again  take  place  ; 
And  Morals  pure,  in  duty  bound, 
Njrmph-like  the  sisters  chief  surround; 
Nature  shall  smile,  and  round  this  cell 
The  turf  to  your  light  pressure  swelly 
And  knowing  Beanty  by  her  shoe. 
Well  air  its  carpet  from  the  dew. 
Tbe  Oak,  while  you  his  umbrage  deck, 
liets  hll  his  acorns  in  your  neck; 
Zejphyr  his  civil  kisses  gives. 
And  plays  with  curls  instead  of  leaTest 
Birds,  seeing  you,  believe  it  spring. 
And  during  their  vacation  sing ; 
And  flow'rs  lean  forward  from  their  seats 
To  traffic  iq  exchanga  of  sweets; 


I  And  aagds  bearfaif  wreaths  descaidy 
Preferred  as  vergers  to  attend 
This  fooe,  whose  deity  entreats 
The  lair  to  grace  its  upper'  seats. 

O  kindly  view  o«r  letter'd  strife. 
And  guard  us  through  polemic  Ufo; 
From  poison  vehiolMl  in  praise* 
For  satire's  shots  but  sliKhtly  f  raze ; 
We  claim  your  seal,  and  find  within* 
Philosophy  and  you  are  kin. 

What  virtue  is  we  judge  by  you; 
For  actions  right  are  beauteous  too; 
By  tracing  tbe  sole  female  mind. 
We  best  what  is  true  nature  find: 
Your  vapours  bred  from  fumes  declare^ 
How  steams  create  tempestuous  air, 
Till  gushing  tears  and  hasty  rain 
Make  Heaven  and  you  serene  agaim 
Our  travels  through  the  starry  skies 
Were  first  suggested  by  your  eyes; 
We,  by  the  interposing  mn, 
Learn  how  eclipses  first  bcigan: 
The  vast  ellipse  from  Scarbro's  home* 
Describes  how  biasing  comets  roam;^ 
The  glowing  colours  of  tbe  cheek 
Their  origin  from  Phoebus  speak; 
Our  watch  how  Luna  strays  abova 
Feds  like  the  care  of  jealous  love; 
And  all  things  we  in  science  know 
From  your  luiown  love  for  riddles  flow. 

Father !  forgive,  thus  fiu*  I  stray. 
Drawn  by  attraetioo  from  my  way. 
MaHc  nevt  with  awe,  the  foundress  well 
Who  on  these  banks  delights  to  dwell; 
You  on  the  terrace  see  her  plain. 
Move  like  Diana  with  her  train. 
If  you  then  fairly  speak  your  mind. 
In  wedlock  since  with  Isis  joinM, 
YouMI  own,  you  never  jret  did  see^ 
At  least  in  such  a  high  degree. 
Greatness  delighted  to  undress; 
Science  a  seeped  hand  caress; 
A  queen  the  friends  of  freedom  prise; 
A  woman  wise  men  canoniie. 
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LIFB  OF  JOHN  BYROJVf. 

BY  J^^  CHALMERS. 


Thi  life  of  Mr.  Byrom  was  written  for  the  Sopplement  to  Ae  Biographia  Bntannica 
by  Dr.  Nicbob,  with  some  inaccuracies,  and  has  been  copied  into  Dr.  Kippis's  editiio^ 
of  that  work,  without  much  improvement.  By  more  attention  to  dates  and  to  contem- 
porary notices  than  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  bestowed,  a  few  additional 
particulars  have  been  recovered,  and  the  ^eral  narrative,  it  is  hoped,  rendeied  mor^ 
consistent 

John  Byroi^i,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  Byrom,  a  linen-draper  of  Manchester,  was 
bom  at  Kersall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  m  1691,  and  after  receiving  such 
education  as  his  native  place  afforded,  was  removed  to  Merchant  Tkylor^s-school  in 
London,  where  he  made  such  extraordinary  progress  in  classical  learning,  as  to  be 
deemed  fit  for  the  university^  At  the  age  of  stxteeil,  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Baker.  During 
his  residence  here,  the  proficiency  he  hac)  made  in  classical  knowledge  was  probably 
neither  remitted,  nor  overlooked,  bjit  he  is  said  to  have  paid  no  greater  share  of 
attention  to  logic  and  philosophy  than  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  his.  ej(amhia« 
lions  with  credit    In  17 11  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

His  inclination  to  poetry  appeared  very  early,  but  was  imparted  principally  to  hu 
friends  and  fellow-students.  The  first  production,  which  brought  hhn  into  general 
notioe,  was  probably  written  in  his  twenty-third  year.  At  this  time  the  b^tiful 
pastmal  of  Colin  and  Phebe  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  and  was, 
as  it  continues  to  be,  univcrsaDy  admired. 

The  Phebe  of  this  pastoral  was  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  master 
of  Trinity  College.  Thfa  young  and  very  amiable  lady  was  afterwards  married  to  Dr. 
Dennison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Cionfort  and  Killaloe  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Richard  Cumberland,  esq.  the  well-known  dramatic  writer,  who  in  hb  Memoirs^ 
lately  published,  has  honoured  her  memory  with  genuine  filial  affection.  It  has  been 
asserted,  but  without  any  foundation,  that  Byrom  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Beutley. 
Hb  object  was  rather  to  recommend  himself  to  the  notice  of  her  father,  who  was  an 
aHmirer  of  the  Spectator,  and  likely  to  notice  a  poem  of  so  much  merit  conung,  as  he 
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would  soon  be  ip\d,  from  one  of  liis  college.  Byroni  had  before  this  sent  two  ingenioos 
papers  on  the  subject  of  dreaming  to  the  Spectator,  and  these  specimeos  of  promisiiig 
talent  introduced  him  to  the  particular  notice  of  Dr.  Bentley,  by  whose  interest  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  hb  college,  and  soon  after  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Amidst  this  honourable  progress,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  any  profession, 
and  as  he  declined  going  into  the  church,  the.  statutes  of  the  college  reqmred  that  he 
should  vacate  his  fellowship.  Perhaps  tlie  state  of  his  health  created  this  irresolution, 
for  we  find  that  ml7]6,ii  became  necessary  for' him  to  visit  Montpelier  upon  that 
account,  and  his  fellowship  being  lost,  he  returned  no  more  to  the  university. 

During  his  residence  in  France,  he  met  with  Malebranche*s  Search  after  Truth,  and 
some  of  the  works  of  Mademoiselle  Bourignon,  the  consequ^ce  of  which,  Dr.  Nichols 
informs  us,  was,  that  he  came  home  strongly  possessed  with  the  visionary  philosophy  of 
the  former,  and  the  enthusiastic  extravagancies  of  the  latter.  From  the  order  of  his 
poems,  however,  which  was  probably  that  of  their  respective  dates,  he  appears  to  have 
been  at  first,  rather  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  |^w,  and  a  warm  opponent  of 
those  divines  who  were  termed  latitudinarian.  His  adiniration  of  Malebranche,  and  of 
Bourignon,  afterwards  increased,  but  he  never  followed  either  so  fiur  as  to  despise 
human  learning,  in  which  his  acquirements  were  great;  and  the  delight  wl|ich  he 
took  in  various  studies,  ended  only  with  his  life.  -  ' 

By  what  means  he  was  maintamed  abroad,  or  after  his  return,  are  matters  of  coqjectur^ 
Hb  biographer  telb  nothing  of  hb  fiither's  inclination  or  abilities  to  forward  bis  pursuits, 
It  b  said  that  he  studied  medicine  'in  London  for  some  time,  and  thence  acquired, 
among  hb  familiar  friends,  the  title  of  Dr.  Byrom.    But  thb  pursuit  was  interrupted  by 
hb  falling  in  love  with  hb  cousin,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Byrom,  a  meroer  at 
}ilanchester,  then  on  a  visit  in  London.    To  thb  young  lady  he  disclosed  his  passion, 
and  followed  her  to  Manchester,  where  the  ardour  of  hb  addresses  soon  procured 
a  favourable  return.    Her  father,  however,  was  extremely  averse  to  the  match,  and 
when  it  took  place  without  hb  consent,  refused  the  young  couple  any  means  of  support 
Dr.  Nichols  assigns  two  reasons  for  thb  conduct,  which  are  not  very  consbtent :  the  one 
that  the  father  was  in  opulent  circumstances:  the  other  that  he  thought  our  poet  out  of 
hb  senses,  and  therefore  would  not  permit  him  to  superintend  the  educatioa  of  hb 
children,  but  took  that  care  upon  hunself.    If  so,  however  wrong  hb  reasons  might  be, 
he  could  not  be  said  to  withdraw  hb  support;  and  I  suspect  he  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  hb  son-in-law's  understanding  and  general 
character. 

In  this  dilemma,  however,  Mr.  Byrom  had  recourse  to  the  teaching  of  short-hand 
writing,  as  a  means  of  supporting  himself  and  hb  wife,  who  adhered  to  him  with 
affectionate  tenderness  in  all  hb  vicissitudes.  Dr.  Nichols  informs  us  that  he  liad 
invented  hb  short-hand  at  Cambridge  on  the  following  occasion:  some   manuscript 
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a  cimMveny,  whidi  termioated  io  favour  of  Byrom.    Weston  published  hb  system  in 
1725,  and  the  dispute  was  carried  on  probably  about  that  time. 

Of  the  respective  merits  of  these  systems,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  Angel,*  another' 
professor  of  the  art,  who  prefixed  a  shprt  history  of  Stenographers  to  bis  own  system 
(published  in  1758)^  considers  West6n's  method  as  one  th^t  few  have  either eapacfty,  pa* 
tience;  or  leisure  to  learn :  he  also  tells  us  that  Dr.  Byrom  "  so  far  distinguished  him^lf 
as  a  professor  or  teacher  of  the  turt  of  short-writing,  that  about  the  year  1734,  he  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament^  (perhaps  he  means  a  patent)  **  for  that  purpose,  as' presuming  he 
had  discovered  a  wonderful  secret:  and  great  care  has  since  been  taken  to  preserve  it 
inviolaUy  such,  except  to.  hb  pupils,  in  hopes  that  by  exciting  a  greater  curiosity, 
it  might  increase  their  number :"  and,. as  Mr.  Ai^  had  a  new  system  to  propose,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  add,  **  that  he  couM  discover  no  peculiar  excellence  in  Byrom's, 
either  in  th^  form  of  the  letters,  the  rules,  or  the  application  of  them.''  Byrom,  how* 
ever,  preserved  his ^tem  in  manuscript  as  long  as  he  lived.  When  his  friends  wished 
to  publish  it  after  his  death,  they  found  no  part  of  it  finished  for  the  press,  although  he 
had  made  some  progress  in  drawing  it  up  in  form,  enough,  says  his  editor,  to  show  the 
plan  upon  which  he  intended  to  proceed. 

Among  his  schoUrs,  of  whom  an  ample  list  is  given,  in  honour  of  his  system,  we  find 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  scholars,  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Martin  Folkes, 
Dr.  Hoadley,  Br.  Hartley,  lord  Camden,  &c.  Lord  Chesterfield,  according  to  Dn 
Niehob,  was  likewise  taught  by  him,  which  appears  to  be  doubfful.  The  ^same 
biographer  informs  us,  that>  it  was  Byrom*s  practice  to  read  a  lecture  to  his  scholars 
upon  the  history  and  utility  of  short-hand,  interspersed  with  strokes  of  wit  that  rendered 
it  very  entertaining.  About  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  that  irregular 
genius  Dr.  Byfield,  with  whom  he  used  to  have  skirmishes  of  humour  and  repartee  at  the 
Rainbow-cofiee-house,  near  Temple  Bar.  Upon  that  chemist's  decease,  who  was  thi 
faiventor  of  the  sal  volatile  oUosum^  Byrom  wrote  the  following  impromptu : 
Hie  jacet  Dr.  Byfield,  diu  volatilis,  tandem  fixus. 

These  circumstances  are  perhaps  trifles,  but  they  prove  that  the  study  of  the  mysti<: 
writers  had  not  at  this  time  much  influence  on  our  author's  temper  and  habitg,  and  J 
suspect  that  it  was  not  until  much  later  in  life  that  he  became  an  admirer  of 
Jacob  Bebmen. 

He  first  taught  short-hand  at  Manchester,  but  afterwards  came  to  London  during  the 
winter  months,  and  not  only  had  great  success  as  a  teacher,  but  became  distinguished 
as  a  man  of  general  learning.  In  1723-4,  he  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  communicated  to  that  learned  body  two  letters;  one  containing  some  remarks  on 
the  elements  of  short-hand,  by  Samuel  Geake,esq.  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  No.  488,  and  another  letter,  printed  in  the  same  volume,  containing 
remarks  on  Mr.  Lodwick's  alphabet.  The  summer  months  he  was  enabled  to  pass 
with  his  family  at  Manchester. 

By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward  Byrom,  without  issue,  the  family  estate  at 
Kersall  devolved  to  him.  At  what  time  this  happened,  his  biographer  has  not  informed 
us,  but  in  consequence  of  this  independence,  he  began  to  relax  from  teaching,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  for  which  he  had  the  highest  relish,  and  which  were  heightened  by  the  affei^tionate 
temper  of  his  wife.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Nichols,  that  he  employed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  writing  his  poems,  but  an  inspection  of  their  dates  and  subjects  will  show  that  a 
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very  considerable  purt  miist  have  been  written  much  soonert  Some  he  is.  said  to  liivt 
committed  to  the  flames  a  little  before  his  death:  th^se  were  probably  his  jmnnile 
eftisions.    What  remain  were  transcribed  from  his  own  copies. 

H^  died  at  Manchester  September  28,  1763,  in  the  9^venty-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  character  is  given  briefly  in  these  words:  ''As  the  general  tesumr  of  bis  life 
was  innocent  and  inoflensive,  so  he  bore  his  last  illness  with  resignation  and  cheer- 
fulness. The  great  truths  of  Christianity  had  made  irom  his  earliest  years  a  dtiep 
nnpression  on  his  mind»  and  hence  it  was  that  he  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  emploj^ 
his  pen  upon  serious  subjects/'  Of  his  family  we  are  told  only  that  he  had  s^veial 
children,  and  that  his  elde^  son  was  taken  early  ^ito  the  shop  pf  his  grandfather,  where 
he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune. 

To  this  short  account  it  may  be  added,  that  his  opinions  and  much  of  his  charade 
are  discoverable  in  hb  poems.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Law, 
Eealously  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  but  with  pretty  strong  prejudices  ag^ivt 
the  Hanoverian  succession.  I|e  afterwards  held  some  of  the  opinions  which  are 
usually  termed  methodistical,  but  he  rejected  Mr.  Hervey*«  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness,  and  entertained  au  abhorrence  of  predestination.  His  reading  ot 
subjects  of  divinity  was  extcusive,  and  he  watdied  the  opinions  that  came  from 
the  press  with  the  keennefs  of  a  poleipic:  whenever  any  thing  appeared  adverse  to  Us 
peculiar  sentiments,  he  immediately  opposed  it  in  a  poem,  but  as  scarcely  any  of 
his  writings  were  published  m  his  life-time,  he  appears  to  have  employed  hb  pen 
chiefly  for  his  own  amusement  or  that  of  his  friends. 

At  what  time  he  began  to  lean  to%vards  the  mysticism  of  Jacob  Behmen  is  uncertain. 
An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaaine  (vol.  11.)  says,  that  in  1744  be 
learned  High  Dutch  of  a  Russian  at  Manchester,  in  order  to  read  Jacob's  works  io  tbe 
original,  and  being  asked  *'  Whether  Jacob  was  more  intell^le  in  that  than  in  tbe 
English  trandatipn,  he  affirmed  that  he  ws|s  equally  so  in  both;  that  he  himself 
perfectly  understood  hino,  and  tliat  the  reason  others  do  not,  was  the  blindness^and 
naughtiness  of  their  hearts/'  If  this  account  be  true,  Byrom  was  farther  gone  io 
Behmenism  than  we  should  conjecture  from  his  works.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
by  them  that  he  really  thought  he  understood  Jacob  perfectly,  for  he  adopts,  concern- 
ing him,  the  reply  of  Socrates  concerning  Heraclitus'  writings: 

All  th9t  I  understand  it  good  and  true. 
And  what  I  dont,  is,  1  believe,  so  to. 

In  the  present  collection  may  be  f<mnd  a  version  of  one  of  Behmen's  epistles,  which 
will  at  least  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  determining  whether  it  be  most  intelli- 
giye  in  prose  pr  verse. 

The  character  of  Qyr<vn,  as  a  poet,  has  been  usually  said  to  rest  on  hb  pastoral  of 
Colin  and  Phebe,  which  has  bee^^  universally  praised  for  its  natural  simplicity.  Yet,  if 
we  inquire  what  it  b  that  pleases  in  this  poem,  we  shall  probably  find  that  it  is,  not  tlie 
serious  and  simple  expression  of  a  pastocal  lover,  but  tbe  air  of  delicate  humour  which 
runs  through  the  whole,  and  inclines  me  to  think,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
be  had  no  other  otyect  in  view.  Much,  therefore,  as  thb  piece  has  been  praised,  be 
appears  tp  have  more  fully  established  his  character,  in  many  of  those  poems,  written  at 
a  more  advanced  age,  and  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  two  elegant  volumes,  at 
Manchester,  in  1773  ^    I  allude  principally  to  The  Verses  spoken  extemi>ore  at  the 

'  Theve  for  some  years  past  have  been  sold  at  a  very  high  price,        C. 
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Meetiog  of  li  Club—The  Astrologer— The  Pond— Contentment,  or  The  happy  Work- 
nmn— Most  of  his  Tales  and  Fabler  and  the  paraphra^  on  the  tweirty*third  psalm, 
entitled  A  Dmne  Pastoral.  In  these  there  appears  so  niach  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
poetiy,  and  so  man^  approaches  tb  excellence^  that  it  would  be  difficult,  even  upon  the 
prineiples  of  fiistidiotts  criticism,  and  impossible  upon  those  of  comparison,  to  exclude 
Byrom  from  a  collection  of  English  poetsi  His  Muse  is  said  to  have  been  so  kind,  that 
he  always  found  it  easier  to  express  his  thoughts  in  verse  than  hi  prose,  and  although 
tUs  preference  appears  m  many  cases  where  the  gravity  of  pro^  only  ought  to  have 
been  employed,  yet  merely  as  literary  curiosities,  the  entue  worki  bf  Byrom  are  too 
interesting  to  be  longer  neglected. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  kdd  that,  with  such  an  attachmeht  t6  rhyme,  he  wrote 
with  ease:  it  is  more  to  his  credit  that  he  wrote  in  general  with  irontctness,  and^thtt. 
his  mind  was  stored  with  varied  imagery  and  original  turns  of  thought,  which 
he  conveys  in  flowing  measure,  always  delicate  and  often  harmonious.  In  his  Dialogue 
on  GoBtentment,  and  his  poem  On  the  Fall  of  Man  in  Answer  to  Bishop  Sherlock,  he 
strongly  reminds  us  of  Pope  fai  the  celebrated  Essay,  although  m  the  occasbnal 
adoption  of  quaint  conceits  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  exan^le  of  the  earlier 
poets.  Of  his  long  pieces,  perlia|)8  the  best  is  Enthusiasm,  which  he  published  in 
175 1^  and  which  is  distinguished  by  superior  animation  and  a  glow  of  vigorous  fancy 
suited  to  the  subject  He  depicts  the  classical  enthusiast,  and  the  virtuoso,  with 
a  strength  of  colouring,  not  inferior  tb  sonie  bf  Pope's  happiest  pbrtraits  in  his 
Epistles. 

His  contrbversial  and  critical  verses,  1  have  already  hinted,  dre  rather  tb  be  considered 
as  literary  curiosities  than  as  poems,  foi*  what  can  be  a  poem  which  excludes  the  poweri 
of  invention,  and  interdicts  the  excursions  of  fancy  ?  Yet  if  there  be  a  merit  in  versifying 
terms  of  art,  some  may  also  be  allowed  to  the  introduction  of  questions  of  grammar, 
criticisni  and  theology,  with  Ho  ihuch  ease  and  perspicuity. 

Byrom^s  Imes  On  the  Patron  of  England  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  having  excited  a 
controversy  which  i^  perhaps  not  yet  decided.  In  tliis  poem  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  non-existence  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England^  by.  this  argument  chiefly^ 
that  the  Englbh  were  converted  b^  Gregory  the  First,  oi*  the  Great,  who  sent  over 
St  Austin  for  that  purpose:  and  he  conceives  that  m  the  ancient  Fasti,  Georgius  wa^ 
erroneously  s^t  down  for  Oregorius,  and  that  George  no  where  occurs  as  patron  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  concludes  with  requesting  that  the  matter  may  be 
considered  by  Willis  Stukeley,  Ames  or  Pegge,  all  celebrated  antiquaries,  or  by 
the  society  of  antiquaries  at  larger  stating  the  plain  question  to  be,  '^  Whether 
England's  patron  was  a  knight  or  a  pope  ?" 

Tliis  challenge  must  have  been  given  some  time  b^re  the  year  1759  when  all  these 

.  antiquaries  were  living,  but  m  what  publication,  if  printed  at  all,  1  have  not  been  able 

to  discover.    Mr.  Pegge,  however,  ^as  living  when  Byrom's  collected  poems  appeared; 

and  judged  the  question  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  discussed  in  the  society. 

*  In  1^49  he  published  An  Epistle  to  a  Oentlctnan  of  the  Temple.  In  17^5  a  pamphlet  was 
piMislied,  entitled  The  Contest,  in  which  is  exhibited  a  pre&ce  in  favour  of  blaiik  verse:  with  ait 
eiqieriment  of  it  in  ao  ode  upon  the  British  country  life,  by  Roj^er  Comberbach,  eyq.:  an  epistle  from 
Dr.  Byrom  to  Mr.  Comberbach,  in  defence  of  rhyme,  and  an  eclogue  by  Mr.  Comberbach,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Byrom,  Svo.  Chester.  This  pamphlet  I  have  never  seen.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  Comberbach, 
and  is  probably  alluded  td  in  our  author's  Thoughts  on  Rhyme  and  Blank  Verse.  Comberbach  w%s  a 
barrister.        C. 
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His  Observatkms  on  the  Hklx»y  of  St  Geoifge  were  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia,  in  answer,  not  only  to  Byrom,  but  to  Dr.  Pettingal,  who>  in  176O, 
^Apiessed  his  unbelief  in  St.  George,  by  a  dissertation  on  the  equestrian  figure  worn  by 
the  knights  of  the  garter;  Mr.  Pegge  b  supposed  to  have  refiited  both.  The  controversy 
wa^  liowever,  revived  at  a  much  bter  period  (1795)  by  Mr.  Mifaier  of  Winchester, 
who,  in  answer  to  the  assertions  of  Gibbon,  the  hbtorian,  has  supported  the  resdity  of 
t^e  person  of  SU  George,  with  much  ingenuity. 

.  It  only  remains  to  be  noticed  that  The  Lancashire  Dialect,  printed  in  Byrom's  woilu, 
19  here  omitted  as  unintelligible  to  readers  m  general,  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  are 
likewise  rejected,  which  are  ofiensively  tinctured  with  political  prejudices  long  and 
deservedly  forgotten.  Our  poet's  veiises  Oh  buying  the  Picture  of  F.  Malebranche,  a 
fdeasii^  jeu  d'eqprit,  is  now  added  from  Mr.  Nichols^  Collection  of  Fugitive  Poetry. 

(  Byrom's  devotional  pieoes  are  entirely  |)re8erved.  Those  composed  on  die  a^lects, 
and  OD  subjects,  connected  with  the  great  festivab  of  our  church,  will  not,  I  think,  suflcr 
much  by  a  comparison  with  those  .of  Watts,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Cowper,  in 
Qur  own  times,  has  given  a  peculiar  and  elegant  simplicity  to  thb  species  of  poetry 
which  ncme  of  his  predecessors  attained. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  EDITION  PUBLISHED  IN  1773  IN  TWO  VOLUMES  OCTAVO. 


X  HE  publicstion  of  the  following  fbeett  !b  in  comi^iance  with  the  request  of  many  of  Mri  Byrom't 
fiiciKb,  who  were  much  pleated  with  tome  of  hit  poetical  eompositiont  which  had  casually  circulated 
in  bit  life-time.  Much  might  here  he  taid  of  the  author*t  learned  and  poetical  talentt;  but  it  doet  not 
seem  to  be  the  businett  of  an  editor  to  endearour  to  anticipate  the  reader^t  judgment. — By  it't  own 
intriotic  worth,  and  the  candid  opinion  of  the  public,  the  following  work  it  lelt  to  ttand  or  foil. 

A  deference  due  to  the  public  may  however  make  it  neceatary  to  atture  them,  that  the  poems  here 
presented  are  the  genuine  prodbction  of  Mr.  Byrom.  They  are  careftilly  trantcribed  from  his  own 
mftnutcriptt;  but  at  many  of  them  were  written  rather  for  private,  than  for  public  perusal,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  fiivourable  allowance  will  be  made  for  small  inaccuracies. 

Tlie  reader  may  be  surprised  perhaps  to  find  in  these  volumes  so  many  learned  and  critical 
questions  discussed  in  verse.—- This  is  indeed  a  singularity  almost  peculiar  to  our  author:  but  be  had 
so  accustomed  himself  to  the  language  of  poetry,  that  he  always  found  it  the  easiest  way  of  expressing 
hit  tentiments  upon  all  occasions.  He  himself  used  to  give  this  reason  to  his  friends  for  treating  such 
subjects  in  so  uncommon  a  method;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  if  they  are  not  found  deficient  in  other 
respects,  the  novelty  of  the  manner  will  be  rather  a  recommendation  than  otherwise. 

At  a  time  when  party  disputes  are  so  happily  subsided,  it  may  teem  to  want  an  apology,  that  in  the 
following  collection  some  few  pieces  are  inserted,  which  appear  to  be  tinctured  with  a  party  spirit  K  A 
small  attention  however  will  convince  the  warmest  partisan,  that  what  Mr.  Byrom  has  written  of  this 
cast  was  intended  to  soften  the  asperity,  and  prevent  the  mischiefr  of  an  over-heated  zeal.  Since  this 
was  the  author's  chief  motive  for  writing,  it  is  imagined  no  other  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the 
publication  of  such  pieces. 

The  great  truths  of  Christianity  had  made,  from  his  earliest  years*  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
author's  mind;  and  as  it  was  his  manner  to  commit  his  sentiments  of  every  kind  to  verse',  so  he  had 
n>ecttliar  pleasure  in  employing  his  pen  upon  serious  subjects-^-^To  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  ^ 
the  interests  of  virtue,  all  his  abilities  ^n  ever  made  subservient.  This  will  appear,  more  particular- 
ly, from  the  second  volume  of  the  following  sheets,  in  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  select  »uch 
pieces  as  treat  on  subjects  of  a  deeper  and  more  important  nature.— The  reader,  it  is  not  doubted  > 
will  be  pleased  to  find  that  the  author's  natural  talent  for  wit  and  humour  has  so  often  given  place  to 
something  more  solid  and  substantiak  ^ 

«  Some  of  these  are  emitted  in  the  present  edition.        C. 
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JOHN  BYROM, 


A  PASTORAL, 

WailTlW  BTTBS  AUTHOR,  WHSU  A  nvmHT  AT 

TRnmr  oolumb,  cambrumb,  and  fiBrr 

FBIBTBD   IB   TBB  BIOHTH   TOLUMB  CfB  THB 
•PBCTATOB. 

yjTi  time,  O  ye  Motet,  wit  happily  ipent, 
*^^  When  PbcBbe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thootand  tweet  pleaturet  1  felt  in  my  hreait: 
Sure  never  fond  thepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ! 
But  now  she  it  gone,  and  hat  left  me  behind, 
"What  a  manrelloQt  change  on  a  tudter  I  find! 
When  thiugt  were  at  fine  at  coold  pottibly  l^, 
i  tboo^t  twat  the  Spring;  but  alat!  it  wat  the. 

With  tnch  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  theep. 
To  rite  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  deep: 
I  wat  to  good-humonr*d,  to  cheerftil  and  gay. 
My  heart  wat  at  light  at  a  feather  all  day, 
Bot  now  1  to  crott,  and  to  peevish  am  grown; 
So  Strang^  uneaty,  at  never  wat  known. 
My  fiur  one  it  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown*d. 
And  my  heart        I  am  tore  it  weight  more  than  a 
poond. 

The  fonntain,  that  wont  to  ron  tweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  morrours  the  pebbles  among; 
Tliou  koow'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phcebe  was  there, 
n*was  pleatore  to  look  at,  twas  music  to  hear: 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 
And  ttin,  at  it  murmort,  do  nothing  but  chide; 
Mutt  you  be  so  cheerftil,  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 
peace  there  with  yoor  babbling,  and  hear  me  oom- 


My  lambkint  aroond  me  would  oftentimes  play. 
And  Pheebe  and  I  were  as  joyftil  as  they. 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their 

-    time. 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty  were  all  hi  their 

prime; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  past, 
I  fling  at  their  fleecet  an  haodfol  of  grass; 
Be  ttill  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  qoite  ma^  ^ 
To  tea  you  to  merry  while  I  am  to  sad. 


My  dog  i  wat  ever  well  pleated  to  tee 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  lair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phcebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
*'  Come  hither,  poor  feUow;"  and  patted  hit  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fiiwning,  I  with  a  tour  look 
Cry  «  Sirrah;"  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook : 
And  ril  give  him  another;  for  why  thoold  not  Tray 
Be  at  dull  at  hit  matter,  when  Phmbe*t  away) 

When  walking  with  Phctbe,  what  nghte  have  t 
teen. 
How  fiair  wat  the  flower,  how  freth  wat  the  green  I 
What  a  lovely  appearapce  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  oom-^ds  and  hedges,  and  ev*ry  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me^  tbo^  all  are  still  there, 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightfol  appear: 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magics  1  find,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  to  many  beaotifttl  prospects  ariie. 

Sweet  music  went  with  ot  both  all  th*  woofl 
thro'. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throttle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Winds  over  us  wbi8per*d,  flocks  by  us  did  bl^U, 
And  cbirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  abteotj  tho'  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
Her  voice  id  the  oonsort,  at  now  I  hate  found. 
Gave  ev'ry  thing  else  its  agreeable  tound. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  tby  delicate  hoe  } 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue? 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile? 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not 

smile  f 
Ah !  rivaU,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest, 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for    t  a  place  in  her. 

breast: 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleafiire  her  eye. 
To  be  plock'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  botom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phcebe  return* 
Whileamidst  the  soft  Zephyr's  cool  breexes  I  bum; 
Methinks  if  1  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  hit  wings,  and  t  would  melt 
down  the  lead. 
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Fly  swifter,  ye  miirates,  bring  hither  my  dear. 
And  rest  8o  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay,  [say. 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  fiister  for  all  thou  canst 

Will  no  pitying  pow'r,  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain? 
To  be  cur'd,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove ; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love? 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn.    ' 
Ah  I  what  shall  I  do  ?  1  shall  die  with  despair; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your 
fair.  « 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  TUNBRIDGE, 

IN  A  LETTER  Td  P.  M.  ESQ. 

Dear  Peter,  whose  friendship  I  value  much  more. 
Than  bards  their  own  verses,  or  misers  their  store; 
Your  books,  and  your  business,  and  ev'ry  thing 

else. 
Lay  aside  for  a  while,  and  come  down  to  the  Wells : 
The  country  so  pleasant !  the  weather  so  fine! 
A  world  of  foir  ladies!  and  delicate  wine ! 
The  propdsal,  I  fancy,  you'll  hardly  reject, 
Theh  hear^  if  you  come,  what  you  are  to  expect 

.  Some  sev'n  or  eight  mile  off,  to  give  yoo  the 

metttng. 
Barbers,  dippers,  and  so  forth,  we  send  to  you 

greeting. 
Soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  you,  off  flies  the  hat. 
Does  your  honour  want  this,  does  yo.?r  honour 

want  that? 
That  being  a  stranger,  by  this  apparatus     [at  «s. 
You  may  see  our  good  manners,  before  you  come 
Now  this,  please  your  honour,  is  what  we'  call 

Tooting, 
A  trick  in  yx>ut-  custom  to  get  the  first  footing. 

Conducted  by  these  civil  gen*men  to  town 
You  put  |ip  jQW  horse,  for  rhyme  sake  at  the 
Crown :  [word 

My  landlord  bids  welcome,  and  gives  you  bis 
For  the  best  entertainment  the  house  can  afford: 
You  taste  which  is  better,  his  white,  or  his  red, 
Bespeak  a  good  supper,  good  room,  and  good  bed: 

,ln  short just  as  travellers  do  when  they  light. 

So,  to  fill  up  the  stanza 1  wish  you  good  night 

B^ot  then  the  next  morning,  when  Phoebus  ap- 
pears, cheers. 
And  with  hi»  brT^ht  beams  our  glad  hemisphere 
You  rise,  dress,  get  shav*d,  and  away  to  the  walks, 
The  pride  of  the  place,  of  which  ev'ry  one  talks : 
Titere  1  wouM  suppose  you  a  drinking  the  waters, 
Didnt  I-  know  that  you  come  not  for  tmy  such 

matters; 
But  to  see  the  fine  ladies  in  their  dishabille, 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill. 


Till  from  some  pretty  nymph  a  deep  wooiid  y<m 

receive. 
And  yourself  want  the  bait,  which  you  thought 

you  could  give. 

Not  so  wounded  howe'er,  as  to  make  you  foiget. 
That  your  honour  this  morn  has  not  breakfasted 

yet; 

So  to  Morley's  you  go,  look  about,  and  sit  down; 
Then  comes  the  young  lass  for  your  honour's  half- 
crown; 
She  brings  out  the  book,  you  look  wisely  upon  her, 
"  What's-the  meaningofthis?"— — '<  To  subscribe, 
please  your  honour:**  [ye. 

So  you  write,  as  your  betters  have  all  done  before 
'Tis  a  custom,  and  so  there's  an  end  of  the  story. 

And  now,  all  this  while,  it  is  forty  to  one 
But  some  friend  or  other  you've  happened  upon: 
You  all  go  to  church,  upon  hearing  the  bell,  [tell: 

Whether  out  of  devotion yourselves  best  can 

Prom  thence  to  the  tavern  to  toast  pretty  Nancy, 
Th'  aforesaid  bright  nymph,  that  had  smitten  your 

fancy;  [mands,  . 

Where  wine  and  good  victuals  attend  your  com- 
And  wheatears,  far  better  than  French  ortolans. 

Then,  after  youVe  din'd,  take  a  view  of  our 
ground,  [round. 

And  observe  the  fine  mountains  that  compass  of  * 
And,  if  you  could  walk  a  mile  after  your  eating, 
There's  some,  comical  rocks,  that  are  worth  con- 
templating; 
You  may,  if  you  please,  for  their  oddness  and 
make,  [o'  Peak; 

Compare  »em ^let's  see^ ^to  the  De'el's  Arse 

They're  one  like  the  oUier,  except  that  the  wonder 
Does  here  lie  above  ground,  and  there  it  lies  under. 

To  the  walks,  about  seven,  jrou  trace  back  your 
way,  [day; 

Where  th»  Sun  marches  off,  and  the  ladies  make 
What  crowding  of  charms!  gods!  or  rather  god- 
desses! [and  dresses  I 
What  beauties  are  here !  what  bright  looks,  airs, 
In  the  room  of  the  waters  had  Helicon  sprung. 
And  the  nymphs  of  the  place  by  old  poets  been 
iung,  [reason. 
To  invite  the  gods  hither  they  would  have  had 
And  Jove  had  descended  each  night  in  the  season. 

If  with  things  here  below  we  compare  things  on 
high. 
The  walks  are  like  yonder  bright  path  in  the  sky. 
Where  heavenly  bodies  in  such  clusters  minrie, 
'Tis  impossible,  sir,  to  describe  'em  all  single: 
But  if  ever  you  saw  that  sweet  creature  Miss  K— y, 
If  ever  you  saw  her,  I  say,  let  me  tell  ye. 
Descriptions  are  needless;  for  surely  to  you. 
No  beauty,  no  graces,  can  ever  be  new. 

But  when  to  their  gaming  the  ladies  witSidtaWv 
Those  beauties  are  fled,  which  when  walking  you 

laws 
Ungrateful  the  scene  which  you  there  seedisplay'd. 
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Inkiioir  tifl  high  tioM,  I  prannne,  to  bid  vale, 
lest  we  ^  you  too  Ipng  witl^  our  Tunbridgiale ; 
Which,  if  the  four  critics  pretepd  to  uanrd, 
Or  at  these  our  TerBcs  should  stupidly  cstiI; 
If  this  he  the  case,  tell  the  critics  1  pray. 
That  I  care  not  one  farthing  for  all  they  can  say : 
And  so  1  cooclode,  with  my  service,  good  Peter, 
To  yourself,   and  all  friends— Cao^well  Muso^ 
farewell  metre. 


A  ruu.  AHO  TRDB  ACGOUIIT  OP  AN  HORRID  AMD 
BARBAROUS  ROBBBRV,  COMMITTEO  ON  BPPINQ 
FOREST,  I/PON  THB  BODY  OP  THB  CAMBRIDGE 
€OAC^.     IN  A  LETTER  TO  Jf/P.  ESQ. 

Arma  yirumque  cano. 

Dear   Martin  Folkes,  dear  scholar,   brother, 

inendy 
A6d  i^rds  of  like  importance  without  end; 
This  comes  to  tell  you,  how,  in  Epping  Hundred, 
Last  Wednesday  morning  1  was  rci>bM,  and  plun- 
^        dcr-d. 

Foigrre  the  Mu>c>  who  sings  what,  I-suppose, 
Fame  has  already  trumpeted  in  prose ; 
But  Fame's  a  lying  jade :  the  toio  of  &te 
Let  poor  Melpomene  hersdf  relate  : 
^pare  the  sad  nym|>h  a  vacant  hour's  relief. 
To  rhyme  away  the  remnants  of  her  grief. 

'  On  Toesday  night,  you  know  with  bow  much 

sorrow 
rind  the  club  fiirewel— "  I  go  to  morrow—" 
To  morrow  came,  and  so  accordingly 
U;ito  the  place  of  rendezvous  went  I. 
Bull  was  theJiouse^  and  Bishopsgate  the  street. 
The  coach  as  full  W  it  could  cram ;  to  wit. 
Two  fellow-commonejrs  de  Aula  Trin. 
And  eke  an  honest  bricklayer  of  Lynn, 
And  eke  two  Norfolk  dames,  his  wife  and  cousin, 
And  eke  my  worship's  self  made  half  a  dozen. 

.  Now  then,  as  Fortune  had  contrived,  our  way 
thro*  the  wild  brakes  of  Epping  Forest  lay: 
With  travellers  and  trunks,  a  hugeous  load. 
We  hagg'd  along  the  solitary  road ;     ' 
Where  nought  but  thickets  within  tbi<;kets'j|^rev/. 
No  house  nor  bam  to  cheer  the  wand'ring  view; 
Nor  laboring  hind,  nor  shepherd  did  appear. 
Nor  sportsman  with  his  dog  or  gun  was  there; 
A  dreary  landscape,  bushy  and  forlorn, 
Where  rogues  start  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  mom. 

However,  since  we,  none  of  us,  had  yet 
%Kh  rogues,  but  in  a  Sessions-paper,  met. 
We  jok'd  on  fear;  tho*^  as  we  pass'd  along. 
Robbing- was  still  the  burden  of  the  song. 
With  untry'd  courage  bravely  we  repeli'd 
The  rude  attacks  of  dogs — not  yet  beheld. 
With  vaFrous  talk  still  battling,  'till  at  Jast 
We  thought  alKdanger  was  as  good  as  past. 
Says  one — too  soon  alas !  **  Now  let  him  come. 
Full  at  his  head  PU  fling  this  bottle  of  rum.'* 
iScaicc  had  he  spoken,  wbeu  the  brickmans wife 
Cry'd  out, "  Good  Lord!  he's  here,  upon  my  life." 
Forth  firom  behind  the  wheels  the  villain  came, 
And  swore  such  words  as  I  dare  hardly  name; 
But  you  'U  suppose  them,  brother,  not  to  drop 
From  me,  bat  hin— "  O^  d— n  ye,  coachman, 
stopt 


Your  money,  Eounds,  doltrer  me  jour  money. 
Quick,  d— n  ye,  quick;  most  iMaj waiting  on  jef 
Quick,  or  I  '11  seDd''---(and  nearer  still  he  rode) 
*'  A  brace  of  Udls  ameiigst  ye  aU,  by  — <^'* 

1  leave  you,  sir,  to  judge  yourself  what  plight 
We  air  were  put  in,  by  this  cursed  wight. 
The  trembling  females  into  labour  fell; 
Big  with  the  sudden  fear,  they  pout,  they  swell; 
And  soon,  deliver'd  by  bis  horrid  curses,  [purses: 
Brought  forth   two  -strange   and  pretematuml 
That  lookM  indeed  like  purses  nuule  of  leather; 
But  let  the  sweet-tong^ued  Manningbam'  say  whe- 
A  comnton  purae  could  possibly  conceal        [ther 
Shillings,  half^nrowns,  and  half-pence  by  piece- 
:  meal. 

The  youth,  ^ho  flung  the  bottle  at  the  knave 
Before  be  (ahie,  new  thought  it  best  to  wave 
Such  resoltttiffn,  aad  preserve  the  UqaDc; 
Since  a  round  guinea  might  be  uirown  much 

qilicker : 
So  with  impetuous  has£e  he  flung  him  that. 
Which  the  sharp  rascal  parried  with  his  hat. 
His  right4iand  man,  a  brother  of  our  quill. 
Prudently  chose  to  show  his  own  good  will 
By  the  same  token,  and  without  much  scrapie 
Made  the  red-rugg'd  collector's  income  dufkle. 

My  heart— for  truth  I  always  must  confess-* 
Did  sink—**  an  inch  exactly-— more  or  less  V 
With  both  my  eyes  I  yiew'd  the  thieTs  approach; 
And  read  the  case  of— Pistol  versus  Coach. 
A  woefVil  case,  which  I  bad  oft  heard  quoted; 
But  ne*er  before  in  all  my  practice  noted. 
So  when  the  lawyers  brought  in  their  report^ 
Guinea  per  Christian  to  be  paid  in  court. 
Well  ofi,  thinks  1,  with  this  same  son  of  a  whore. 
If  he  prefers  his  action,  for  no  more.         • 

No  more!  why  hang  him,  is  not  that  too  much. 
To  pay  a  guinea  for  his  vile  High  Dutch  } 
T  is  trae,  he  has  us.  here  upon  the  hank. 
With  action  strong;  and  swears  to  it  point  blanks 
Yet  why  resi^  the  yellow  one  pound  one  ? 
No,  tax  his  bUl,  and  give  him  silver,  John. 
So  said,  so  done,  and  putting  fist  to  fojb 
I  flung  th'  apparent  value  of  the  job. 
An  uunce  of  silver,  into  bis  receiver. 
And  mark'd  tlie  issue  of  the  rogue's  beliaviour. 

He,  like  a  thankless  wretch,  that 's  overpaid. 
Resents,  forsooth,  th'  affront  upon  his  trade; 
And  treats  my  kindness  with  a — "  this  won't  do. 
Look  ye  here,  sir,  I  must  ha'  gold  from  you." 
To  this  demand  of  the  uogratefol  cur. 
Defendant  John  thought  proper  to  demur. 
The  bricklayer  joining  in  the  white  opinion, 
TendefM  five  sbillingij  to  Diana's  minion; 
Who^  still  kept  threat'ning  to  pervade  his  buiT, 
Becalise  the  payment  was  not  prompt  enough. 

Before  the  women,  with  their  purses  each. 
Had  strength  io  place  contents  within  his  rruch, 


'  Dr.  Manningbam ;  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  in;, 
defence  of  the  welUkuown  story  of  the  Rabi>it- 
Wonlan. 

«  An  expression  used  by of  Ihe  Royal 

Society,  and  aAerwards  proverbially  adopted  in 
ridicule  by  the  author  and  his  friends. 
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One  of  hit  pieces,  fMmg  dewnwards,  drew 
The  rogue*8  attention  hungrily  thereto. 
Straight  he  began  to  damn  the  charioteer:— 
^  Comedown^ ye  dog,  r^ach  me  that  guioHi  there.*' 
Down  jumps  tli*  aflfrighted  coachman  on  the  sand, 
Picks  up  the  gold,  and  puts  it  in  bis  band : 
Missing  a  rare  occasion,  tim'rous  dastard. 
To  seize  his  pistol,  and  dismount  the  bastard. 

Now,  while  in  deep  and  serious  pondennent 
I  watch'd  the  motions  of  his  next  intent. 
He  wheeled  about,  as  one  ftiU  bent  to  try 
The  matter  in  dispute  >twizt  hiiii  and  I ; 
And  bow  my  silver  sentiments  would  bold 
Against  that  hard  dilenuna;  balls  or  gold: 
**  No  help!»'  said  I,  <*  no  tacbygraphic  pow'r. 
To  interpose  in  this  iuie<|ual  hour ! 
1  doubt^I  must  resign— there 's  no  defending 
The  cause  against  that  murderous  fire-engine;*' 

When  lo!  descending  to  her  champion*s  aid 
The  goddess  Sbort-haiid,  bright  celestial  maid, 
Clad  in  a  lettered  vest  of  silver  hue  3, 
Wrought  by  her  favYite  Phoebe's  hand,  she  flew. 
Th*  unfolded  surfoce  fell  exactly  neat. 
In  just  proportions  o'er  her  shape  complete; 
J>istinct  with  lines  of  purer  flaming  white. 
Transparent  work,  intelligibly  bright; 
Fonn'd  to  give  pleasure  to  th'  ingenious  mind. 
But  puzzle  and  confound  the  stupid  hind. 

Soon  as  the  wretch  the  sacred  writing  spy'd, 
**  What  coiyuration-sight  is  this,"  he  cry'd! 
My  eyes  meanwhile  the  heav'nlj  vision  ctearVl, 
It  show'd  how  all  his  hellish  look  appeared. 
(Heav'n  shield  all  travellers  from  foul  disgrace. 
As  I  saw  Tyburn  in.  the  rufllan's  face; 
And  if  aright  1  judge  of  human  mien. 
His  face  ere  long  in  Tyburn  will  be  seen.) 
The  hostile  blaze  soon  seiz'd  his  miscreant  Mood; 
He  itar'd— -tum'd  short— and  fled  into  the  wood. 

Danger  dismissed,  the  gentle  goddess  smiPd, 
like  a  fond  parent  o'er  her  fearfol  child ; 
And  thus  began  to  drive  the  dire  surprise 
Forth  flrora  my  anxious  breast,  in  jocund  wise. 
«  My  son,"  said  she, "  this  fellow  is  no  Weston  \ 
No  adversary,  child,  to  make  a  jest  on. 
With  ink  sulphureous,  upon  human  skin 
He  writes  indentin|^,  honid  marks  therein ; 
But-^ou  hast  read  his  fate— the  halter'd  slave 
Shall  quickly  ting  his  penitential  stave. 

•'  Pursue  thy  rout;  biit  when  ihoh  tik*st  toother. 
Bestride  aotoe  generous  quadruped  or  other. 
Let  this  enchanted  vehicle  confine, 
From  this  time  forth,  no  votaries  of  mine : 
Let  mfe  no  more  see  honest  short-hand  men 
Cooped  up  in  wood,  like  poultry  in  a  pen. 
And  at  Trio.  Col.  whene'er  thou  art  enlarging 
On  Epping  Foriest,  nute  this  in  the  margin : 
*  Let  Cambridge  scholars,  that  are  not  quite  bare, 
Shnn  the  dishonest  track,  ai|d  ride  thro*  Ware.' 


**  Adieu!  my  son — ^resume  thy  wonted  joket; 
And  write  account  hereof  to  Martin  Folkes." 
This  said,  she  mounbtX^-the  characters  divine 
Thro*  the  bright  path  immennely  brilliant  shine. 
Now  safe  arriv'd-^flrst  for  my  boots  I  wrote— 
I  tell  the  story— ^nd  subjoin  the  not<^~ 
And  lastly,  to  fnlfil  the  dread  commands, 
These  hasty  lines  presume  to  kiss  your  hands. 
Excuse  the  tedious  tale  of  a  disaster^ 
I  am  your  humble  servant  and  Grand  Master ^ 


A  LETTER  TO  R.  L.  ESB. 

ON  Hit  DElPARTURS  ^ftOM  LONDOW.  ^ 

Dear  Peter  ^,  whose  iibsence,  whate'er  I  rnxj  do 
In  a  week  or  two  hence,  at  this  present  1  rua ; 
These  lines,  in  great  hastis,  I  convey  to  the  Mitrs, 
To  tell  the  sad  plight  of  th*  unfortunate  writ^: 
You  have  left  your  old  friend  so  afiectti  wkh  griel^ 
That  nothing  but  rhyming  can  give  him  relief i 
Tho*  the  Muses  were  never  worse  put  to  their 

trumps, 
To  comfort  poor  bard  in  his  sorrowful  dumps. 

The  moment  yon  left  us,  with  grief  be  it  spoken. 
This  poor  heart  of  mine  was  as  thoflf  it  were 

broken; 
*And  I  alinost  &int  still,  if  a  carriage  approach 
That  looks  like  a  Hjghgate  or  Bamet  stage-i^oaeh; 
And  really,  when  first  that  old  vehicle  gap*d 
To  take  in  IViend  Pee— so  the  fore  hfd  but'scap'd— 
If  1  did  not  half  wish  the  ^an  might  overturn  it, 
And  swash  it  to  pieces— I  am  a  soiis'd  gurnet. 

Th^  Hbenish  ilnd  sugar.  Which  at   your  de- 
parture [what  heartier; 
We  drank,  would  have  made  me,  I  hoj^'d,  some- 
Yet  the  wine  but  more  strongly  to  weeping  in* 

clin*d. 
And  my  grief,  I  perceiv'd,  was  but  double  refin'd: 
It  is  not  to  tell  how  my  breast  fell  a  throbbing. 
When  at  the  last  parting  our  noses  were  bobbing: 
Those  sad  iarewell  accents!  (I  think  on  'em  still) 
**  You'll  remember  to  write  John  ?"— **  Yea,  Peter, 
I  wiU." 

You  no  sooner  was  gone,  but  this  fiunoos  me- 
tropolis. 

That  seemM  jiist  before  so  exceedingly  populoas. 

When  I  tam*d  me  towards  it,  seem'd  aJI  of  a 
sudden 

As  if  it  was  gone  finom  the  place  it  had  stood  in: 

But  for  squire  Hazel's  brother,  sagacious  Jack, 

1  should  hardly  have  known  bow  to  find  my  way 
back; 

How  he  brought  me  ftom  Smithfield  to  Dick's  I 
can't  say. 

But  remember  the  Charter-house  stood  in  our  way 

At  Dick's  I  repos'd  me;  and  call'd  for  some 
coflfee.  Tof  ve: 
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Th«fe,  while  I  vru  tpraing  yon  o'er  io  nif  mind, 
••  DqcUh;,  how  do  yoa^ol*  Myt »  Toice /rom  be- 
'  hipd;  [oiipui— 

Thought  I  to  myself  I  fhoald  know  that  fame 
And  who  should  it  be  hot  my  friend  doctor  Mor- 
gan. 


VERSES  ON  A  BLACK  BOB  WIG,  IS9 

And  to  morrow,  eari  Thomas*!  fhte  to  determine. 
Their  lordship^  ctome  ann'd  both'  with  jqd^ment 
and  ermine :  [t:ase. 

The  surgeons,  they  say,  have  got  Jonathan's  car- 
If  so— I  '11  go  see  't^or  it  shaU  be  a  haid  case. 


The  doctor  and  I  took  a  small  walk,  and  then 
He  went  somewhere  else,  1  to  Richttrd*s  again: 
All  ways  have  1  tryM  the  sad  loss  to  forget, 
1  have  sauntered,  writ  short-hand,  eat  cusUrd, 

etoct. 
With  honest  Duke  Humphrey  I  pass  the  long  day. 
To  others,  as  yet,  having  little  to  say; 
For  indeed,  I  must  own,  since  the  loss  of  my 

chum, 
1  am  grown,  as  it  were,  a  mere  gerund  in  dumb. 

But  Muse !  we  forget  that  our  grief  will  prevent 

••  [mentous. 

From  treating  of  matters  more  high  and   mo- 
Pooc  Jonathan  Wild!— Clowes,  Peer  Williams, 

and  I 
Have  just  been  in  waiting  to  see  him  pass  by: 
Good  law!   how  the  houiies  were  crowded  with 

mobs. 
That  look'd  like  leviathan's  picture  in  Hobb's; 
From  the  very  ground-^oor  to  the  top  of  the 

leads. 
While  Jonathan  past  thro'  a  Holbom  of  heads. 

From  Newgate  to  Tybprn  he  made  his  pro^ 

cession. 
Supported  by  two  of  the  nimble  professioM: 
Between  the  unheeded  poor  wretches  he  sat, 
la  his  night-gown  and  wig,  but  without  e'er  a  hat; 
With  a  book  in  his  hand  he  went  weeping  and 

praying. 
The  mob  all  along,  as  he  pass'd  'em,  huzzaing; 
While  a  parcel  of  verses  the  hawkers  were  hollow- 

"»^     ' 
Of  which  1  can  only  remember  these  following. 

«  The  cunning  old  pug,  ev'ry  body  remembers. 
That  when  he  saw  ch^snuts  a  roasting  i'  th'  em- 
bers. 
To  save  his  own  bacon,  took  puss's  two  foots, 
And  so  out  o'  th'  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts. 
Thus  many  a  poor  rogue  has  been  burnt  in  the  hand, 
And  H  was  all  nuts  to  Jonathan,  you  understand; 
But  be  was  not  so  cunning  as  JEsop^n  old  ape, 
Fbr  the  monkey  has '  brought  himself  into  the 
scrape." 

And  now,  Peter,  I'm  come  to  the  end  of  my 
tether,  fther: 

So  I  wish  you  good  company,  journey,  and  wea- 
"When  friends  in  the  country  inquire  after  John, 
Pray  tender  my  service  t'em  all  every  one. 
To  the  ladies  at  Toft,  Mr.  L^h  of  High-Legh, 
To  the  Altringbam  Meeting,  if  any  there  be, 
I>arcy  Lever,  Will  Drake,  Mr.  Cattell,  and  Cot- 
tan*—  [turn ! 
An  excellent  rhvme  that,  to  wind  up  one's  bot- 

Eichard's,  Monday  night. 
May  84,  1725. 

P.S.    What^news?  Why  the  lords,  If  the  mi- 
nutes say  true,  [two, 
Have  pass'd  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  bill  three  to 
Tbi«e  to  one  I  would  say;  and  resolved  also 
That  the  Commons  have  made  good  their  arti- 


VERSES, 

SPOEBV  BXTBMrORB  AT  THE  BfBBTIIItt  OF  A 
CU7B,.  UPON  TUB  PRBSlBBin's  AFPBARIJIO  IE 
A  BLACE  BOB  WIO,  WHO  UtUALfiV  WOIIE  A 
WHITE  TTB. 

Our  President,  in  days  of  yore. 
Upon  his  head  a  caxen  wore; 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  caxen. 
Of  hair  as  white  as  any  flaxen; 
But  now  he  cares  not  of  a  fig; 
He  wears  upon  hiy  poll  a  w=g, 
A  shabby  wig  upon  his  pWI, 
Of  hair  as  blftck  a^  any  coal. 

A  sad  and  dismal  change  a!as ! 
Choo^  how  the  duce  it  came  to  pass: 
Poor  President!  what  evil  fiite 
Revers'd  the  colour  of  his  pate? 
For  if  that  lamentable  dress 
Were  his  own  choosing,  one  would  guess. 
By  the  deep  mourning  of  his  head, 
His  wits  were  certainly  gone  dead. 

Sure  it  could  ne'er  be  his  own  choosing 
To  put  bis  head  in  such  a  housing: 
It  mus^  be  ominous,  1  fear; 
Some  mischief,  to  be  sure,  is  near: 
Nay,  should  that  black  foreboding  phiz 
Speak  from  that  sturdy  trunk  of  his. 
One  could  not  help  but  thiuk  it  spoke 
Just  like  a  raven  from  an  oak« 

A  caxen  of  so  black  a  hue. 
On  our  affairs  looks  plaguy  blue : 
We  do  not  meet  with  such  an  ohien 
In  any  story,  Greek  or  Roman: 
A  comet,  or  a  blazing  star. 
Were  not  so  terrible  by  for; 
No;  in  that  wig  the  Fates  have  sent  U9 
Of  all  portents  the  most  portentous. 

Who  does  not  tremble  for  the  Club 
That  looks  upon  bis  wig — so  scrub! 

Without  a  knot !  without  a  tye ! 

What  can  we  hang  together  by  ? 
So  scrub  a  wig  to  look  upon,  . 
How  can  the  dire  phenomenon 
Be  long  before  it  has  undone  us? 
Oh !  't  is  a  cruel  bob  upon  us. 

The  President,  when's  wig  was  white. 
He  was  another  mortal  quite;   . 
Nay,  when  he  sprinkled  it  with  powder, 
So  man  in  Manchester  talked  louder. 
How  blest  were  we !  but  now  alack! 
The  wearing  of  a  wig  so  black 
Snch  a  disgrace  has  brought  about- 
Bum  it!  't  will  never  be  worn  out. 

Thou  art  a  lawyer,  honest  Joe, 
I  prithee  wilt  thou  let  us  know 
Whether  the  black  act  wont  extend. 
So  as  to  reach  our  worthy  friend. 
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BYBOArS  POEBIS. 


What !  cmn  be  wear  *  wig  «o  shabby. 

When  folks  are  haog'd  from  Waltham  Abbey, 

For  loring  ven'soD,  and  appearing 

So  like  that  head  there,  to  like  Fearing. 

Yon  're  a  divine  sir ;  PlI  ask  you. 
Is  that  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew, 
Or  Turk  ?  Aye,  Turk,  as  sure  as  hops. 
You  see  the  Saracen— in  his  chops: 
And  yet  these  chops,  tho'  now  so  homely, 
Weie.Christian-<)ike  before,  and  comely  i 
That  wicked  wig!  to  make  a  free 
So  absokitely  void  of  grace  1 

Yon,  master  doctor!  will  you  try' 
Your  skill  in  physiognomy  } 
Of  what  disease  is  it  a  symptom  ? 
Do  n*t  look  at  me,  ,but  look  at  him,  Tom. 
Is  it  not  scurvy,  think  you  ? — Yes, 
If  any  thing  be  scurvy,  >t  is : 
A  phrenzy?  or  a  periwigmanie 
That  over-runs  bis  pericranie? 

It  seems  to  me  a  complication 
Of  all  distempers,  o'  some  foshion: 
It  is  a  coma,  that  is  plain, 
A  great  obstruction  of  the  brain: 
A  man  to  take  his  brains,  and  bury  *em 
In  such  a  wig!— a  platn  deliritun: 
I  never  saw  a  human  face 
That  suffered  more  by  such  a  case. 

H  you  examine  it,  you  *11  see  *t  is 
Piss-burnt— that  shows  a  diabetes. 
Bad  weather  has  relaxM,  you  see, 
The  fibres  to  a  great  degree: 
Certes  the  head,  in  these  black  tumours. 
Is  foil  of  vitiated  humours; 
Of  vitiated  humours  full. 
Which  shows  a  numbness  of  the  scull. 

So  of  the  rest— But  now,  friend  Thomas, 
The  cure  will  be  expected  from  us; 
For  while  it  hangs  on  him,  of  course. 
It  will,  if  possible,  grow  worse: 
Habit  so  foul!  there  is,  in  short, 
Nothing  but  salivation  for  *t: 
But  what  can  salivation  do  ? 
It  has  been  fluxt,'  and  refluxt  too. 

But  why  to  doctors  do  I  urge  on 
The  business  of  a  bfuber-surgeon  > 
Your  barber-surgeon  is  the  man 
It  must  be  cur*d  by,  if  it  can : 
Bina:  for  my  landlord  Lawr  nson; 
Come  let's  e'en  try  what  can  be  done; 
A  remedy  there  may  be  found. 
Provided  that  the  brain  be  sound. 

THE  ASTROLOGER. 

Fellow  citizens  ail,  for  whose  safety  1  peep 
All  night  at  the  sUrs,  and  all  day  go  to  sleep  j 
Attend,  while  I  show  you  the  meaning  of  fote 
In  all  the  strange  sights  we  have  seen  here  of  late; 
k^A  »k<^»    n  AstntlrKTv.  ffnddess  divine. 


Wbicb  by  nuittering  o'er,  any  gantle  niaahaaie 
May  pat  his  whole  neigUiourb^  into  a  panic;  ' 
Where  a  noddle  well  tum'd  for  prediction,  and 

shoes. 
If  it  can  but  remember  hard  words,  cannot  choase,- 
From  the  prince  on  his  throne,  to  the  datry-maid 

milking. 
But  read  all  thehr  fortunes  in  yonder  blue  wdkin., 

For  the  sky  is  a  book,  where,  in  letters  of  gold, 
Is  writ  all  that  almanacs  ever  foretold ; 
Which  he  that  can  read,  and  interpret  alio— 
What  is  there,  which  such  a  one  cannot  foreshow) 
When  a  true  son  of  art  ponders  over  the  stars. 
They  reflect  back  upon  him  the  face  of  aflEairs; 
Of  all  things  of  moment  they  give  him  an  inkling. 
While  empires  and  kingdoms  depend  on  their 
twinkling. 

Your  transits,  your  comets,  eclipeea,  coiuanct- 
ions, 
Have  all,  it  is  cerUin,  their  several  fonctions; 
And  on  this  globe  of  Earth  here,  both  jointly,  and 

Do  influence  matters  most  astonishingly,      [sion, 
But  to  keep  to  some  method,  on  this  same  occa- 
We'll  give  you  a  foil  and  true  interpretation 
Of  all  the  phenomena,  we  have  reheartt; 
Of  which,  in  their  order;  and  first,  of  the  first 

As  for  Mercury's  travelling  over  the  Sun« 
Thei^e  's  nothing  in  that,  sirs,  when  aU  's  said  alid 

done; 
For  what  will  be,  will  be;  and  Mercury's  transit, 
I  'm  positive,  will  neither  retard,  nor  ndraoce  it: 
But  when  a  coi^unction,  or  comet  takea  place. 
Or  a  total  eclipse,  that 's  a  different  csiae: 
They,  that  laugh  at  our  art,  may  here  see  with 

their  eyes,  [dues. 

That  some  things,  at  least,  may  appear  firom  the 

A  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars, 
You  may  turn,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  to  mere 

force: 
But  what  if  it  plainly  appear,  that  three  men 
Are  foretold  by  three  planets— what  will  ye  say 

then?  [qne«t. 

Now,  to  prove  this,  I  Ml  only  make  one  sniall  re- 
That  is,  that  you  '11  all  turn  your  faces  to  th*  east; 
And  then  you  shall  see,  Vre  1  've  done  nay  epitt)e» 
If  I  don't  make  it  out,  aye,  as  clear  aa  a  whistle* 

In  the  first  place,  old  Saturn,  we  very  well  know,' 
Lost  his  kingdom  and  provinces  some  while  ago; 
Nor  was  it  long  after  old  Saturn's  disgmce,  ' 
That  Jupiter  mov'd  to  step  into  his  place  ; 
And  Mars  we  all  know  was  a  quarrelaome  bully. 
That  beat  all  his  neighbours  most  unnnercilully  ; 
And  now,  who  can  doubt  who  these  gentlencben  are, 
Satvm,  Jupiter,  Mars^— Sophy,  Sultau,  and  Czar. 

But  to  prove,  nearer  home,  that  the  stars  have 

nottrifl'd,  [field"? 

Pray  have  we  not  lost,  crutl  starf  doctor  Byr 

'  Dr.  Byfield,  a  chymist  of  an  extravagant  ge- 
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Alwl  friends  at  Rjchard^s,  alasf  irhct  a  chastn 

Wm  be  made  in  the  aDuals  oi  enthanasm ! 

As  soon  as  the  comet  appeared  in  the  sky. 

Pray  did  not  the  doctor  straight  fall  sick  and  die? 

1  wonder  howr  folk  could  discover  a  cbmet, 

And  yet  never  draw  this  plain  consequence  from  it. 

The  death  of  the  ret^ent  might  show,  if  it  needed, 
Why  they  saw  it  in  France  so  much  plainer  than 

'^  did;  [princes, 

And   how  well  it  forebodes  to   our  nobles  and 
That  iu  tail  was  here  shorter  by  several  inches: 
Bot  so  near  to  the  eagle  this-  comet  appeared. 
That  something  may  happen,  it  is  to  be  fear'd: 
Great  men  liave  been  known  by  the  arms  which 

they  bore, 
But--God  bless  the  emperor — I  say  no  more. 

And  now  for  th'  eclipse,  which  is  sucb  an  ap- 
pearance, [hence: 
As  perhaps  will  not  happen  this  many  a  year 
The  king  of  France  dy*d,  the  last  total  eclipse. 
Of  a  mortification  near  one  of  his  hips; 
From  whence  by  our  art  may  be  plainly  made  out. 
That  some  great  man  or*  other  most  die  at  this 

bout: 
Bat  as  the  eclipse  is  not  yet,  nor  that  neither, 
Vou  know  't  is  nut  proper  to  say  more  of  either. 

Yet  two,  that  are  safe,  I  shall  venture  to  name. 
Men  of  Bgure,  and  parts,  and  of  unspotted  fame; 
Who,  all  parties  will  own,  are,  and  always  have 

been 
Ofeat  ornaments  to  the  high  station  they  're  in; 
Admir'd  of  all  sides;  who  will  therefore  rejoice. 
When,  consulting  the  stars,  I  pronounce  it  their 

voice, 
Tbat,  for  all  this  eclipse,  there  shall  no  harm  befal, 
Those  two  hoiiest^-<4^ants,  that  are  in  Guildhall. 

So  much  for  great  men— I  come  now  to  predict 
What  evils,  iu  gen'ral,  will  Europe  afflict: 
Now  the  evils,  that  conjurers  tell  from  the  stars. 
Are  plague,  fiuninc  and  pestilence,  bloodshed  and 

wars. 
Contagious  diseases,  great  losses  of  goods, 
Oreat  burnings  by  fire,  and  groat  drownings  by 

floods;  [thunder; 

Hail,  rain,  frost  and  snow,  storms  of  lightning  and 
And  if  none  of  these  happen— 't  will  be  a  great 

wonder. 


DISSECTION  OF  A  VSAXTS  HEAD. 


m 


CONTENTMENT; 

OS,  THE   HAPPY   WORKMAN'S   SONG. 

I  AM  a  poor  workman  as  rich  as  a  Jew, 

A  strange  sort  of  tale,  but  however  *t  is  true. 

Come  listen  awhile,  and  1  Ml  prove  it  to  you, 

So  as  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

I  am  a  poor  workman,  you  Ul  easily  grant. 

And  I  'm  rich  as  a  Jew,  for  there  's  nothing  I 

want,  [and  cant, 

I  have  meat,  drink,  an^  clothes,  and  am  hearty 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

I  live  in  a  cottage,  and  yonder  it  stands, 
Aod  while  1  can  work  with  these  two  honest  hands, 
I'm  at  happy  as  they  that  have  houses  and  lands, 
Which  no4xKly  can  deny,  &c. 


I  keep  to  my  workmanship  all  the  day  long, 
I  sing  and  I  whistle,  and  this  is  my  song. 
Thank  God,  that  has  made  me  so  lusty  and  strong. 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  &a 

I  never  am  greedy  of  delicate  fare, 
If  he  give  me  enough,  tho*  *t  is  never  so  bare. 
The  more  is  his  love,  and  the  less  is  my  care, 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

My  clothes  on  a  working  day  looken  but  lean. 
But  when  1  can  dress  me— on  Sundays,- 1  metn,' 
Tho'  cheap,  they  are  warm ;  and  tho*  coarse,  thef 
are  clean. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

Folk  cry'n  out  hard  times,  but  I  never  regaid; 
For  I  neVr  did,  nor  will  set  my  heart  up  o'  th* 

ward. 
So  *t  is  all  one  to  me,  bin  they  easy  or  hard^       ^ 
Which  no-body  can  deny.  Ice* 

I  envy  not  them  that  have  thousands  of  pounds. 

That  sport  o'er  the   country  with   horses   and 

hounds;  [bounds. 

There  *s  nought  but  contentment  can  keep  within 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

I  ne'er  lose  my  time  o'er  a  pipe,  or  a  pot. 
Nor  cower  in  a  nook  like  a  stuggardiy  sot. 
But  I  buy  What  is  wanting  with  what  i  have  got» 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  ice. 

And  if  I  have  more  than  I  want  for  to  spend, 
I  help  a  poor  neighbour  or  diH^ent  friend;  [len(i. 
He  that  gives  to  the  poor,  to  the  Lord  he  doth 
Which  no-body  can  deuy,  &e, 

I  gmdge  not  that  gentlefolk  dressen  so  fine ; 
At  their  gold  and  their  silver  1  never  repin^, 
But  1  wish  all  their  guts  were  as  hearty  as  mine. 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

With  quarrels  o'  th*  country,  and  matters  of 
state. 
With  Tories  and  Whigs,  I  ne'er  puzzle  my  pate; 
There 's  some  that  I  love,  and  there 's  none  that 
I  hate, 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

What  tho'  my  condition  be  ever  so  coarse, 
I  strive  to  embrace  it  for  better  and  worse, 
And  my  heart,  1  thank  God,  .is  as  light  as  my 
purse. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

In  short,  my  condition,  whatever  it  be, 
*T  is  God  that'  appoints  itt  as  for  as  I  see, 
And  I'm  sure  I  can  never  do  better  than  he. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &e. 


THE  DISSECTION  OF  A  BEATTS  HEAD.' 

FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  NO.  875. 

We  found  by  our  glasses,  that  what,  at  first  sight. 
Appeared  to  be  brains  was  another  thing  quite; 
A  heap  of  strange  stuff  fill'd  the  holes  of  bis  scull, 
Which,  perhaps,  serv'd  the  owner  as  well  to  the 

full. 
And  a«  Homer  acquaints  us,  (who  certainly  knew) 
That  the  blood  of  the  godi  was  not  real,-  and  true. 
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BTROSrS  POEMS. 


Only  tomething  tbat  wat  T«ry  Vikt  it;  just  ao, 
Onlj  Momething  like  brain  is  the  brmin  of  a  beau. 

The  pineal  gland,  where  the  sours  residence  is. 
Smelt  desperate  strong  of  pertumes,  and  essences, 
With  a  bright  homy  substance  encompast  around. 
That  in  numberless  fiimiy,  like  a  diamond,  was 

ground; 
In  so  much  that  th^  squI,  if  there  was  any  there, 
Hust  have  kept  pretty  constant  within  its  own 
sphere;  [traces. 

Having  business  enough,  without  seeking  new 
To  employ  all  its  time  with  its  own  pretty  faces. 

In  the  h]n4  part  o*.  th*  head  there  was  Brussels, 
and  Mechlin,  Qing; 

And  ribands,  and  fringes,  and  such  kind  of  tack- 
Billet-doux,  and  ioft  irhymes  lin*d  the  whole  cere- 
bellum ;  [vellum. 
Op*ra  songs  and  prickt  dances,  as  H  were  upon 
A  brown  kind  of  lump,  that  we  ventured  to  squeeze, 
Diapers^  in  plain  Spanish,  and  made  us  all  sneeze. 
In  short,  many  more' of  the  like  kind  of  fancies. 
Too  tedious  to  tell,  filPd  up  other  vacancies. 

On  the  sides  of  this  head  were  in  several  purses, 
On  the  right,  sighs  and  vows;  on  the  left,  oaths 

and  curses: 
These  each  sent  a' duct  to  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
from  whence  to  the  tip  they  went  jointly  along. 
One  particular  place  was  observed  to  shine 
With  all  sorts  of  colours,  most  wonderful  fine ; 
But  upheii  we  came  nearer  to  view  it,  in  troth. 
Upon  examination- 't  was  nothing  bu^  fiyth. 

A  pretty  lai^j^e  vessel  did  plainly  appear     [ear; 
In  that  part  of  the  sciill,  *twixt  the  tongue  and  the 
With  a  spongy  contrivance  distended  it  was. 
Which  the  French  virtuosos  call  galimatias; 
We  Englishmen  nonsense;  a  matter  indeed 
That  most  peoples  beads  are  sometimes  apt  to 

breed; 
Entirely  firee  from  it,  not  one  head  in  twenty. 
But  a  beau's,  *tis  presumed,  always  has  it  in  plenty. 

Mighty  hard,  thick,  and  tough  was  the  skin  of 
his  front. 
And,  what  is  fliiore  stnnge,  not  a  blood  vessel  on*t; 
!From  whence  we  concluded,  the  party  deceast 
Was  never  much  troubled  with  blushing  at  least: 
The  OS  cribrifbrme,  as  full  as  could  stuff,    [snuff: 
Was  cramm'd,  and  in  some  places  damaged,  with 
For  beaus  with  this  ballast  keep  stuf^ng  their  crib. 
To  preserve  their  light  heads  in  a  true  equilib. 

That  muscle,  we  found,  was  exceedingly  plain, 
That  helDS  a  man's  nose  to  exnress  his  disdain. 


Seem*d  so  litOe  «8*d,  that  the  bean,  I  &i«  aay, 
Nererdazzled  his  eyes  much  with  lobUng  that  way. 

The  outside  of  this  bead,  for  ita  shape  and  its 

figure. 
Was  like  other  heads,  neither  lesser  ly^r  biggar; 
Its  owner,  as  we  were  inform'd,  when  alive. 
Had  past  fbr  a  man  of  about  thirty-five. 
He  eat,  and  he  drank,  jost  like  one  of  the  crowd: 
For  the  test,  he  drest  finely,  laughtoftao,  talk! 

loud; 
Had  talents  in's  way;  fbr  sometimes  at  a  ball 
The  beau  showVi  his  parts,  and  outcaper^ '•em  aH- 

Some  ladies,  they  say,  took  the  beau  for  a  wit,- 
But  in  his  head,  truly,  there  lay—deuce  a  bits 
He  was  cut  off,  alas !  in  the  flow'r  of  his  age. 
By  an  eminent  cit,  that  was  put  in  a  rage: 
The  beau  was,  it  seems,  complimenting  his  wi«v 
When  his  extreme  civility  cost  him  his  life ; 
For  his  eminence  took  up  an  oW  paring  shovel,  ^ 
And  on  the  hard  ground  left  ipy  gem»mantegrow«- 

Having  finish*d  our  work,  wp  began  to  r^lace 
The  brain,  such  as  »t  was,  in  its  own  proper  case. 
In  a  fine  piece  of  scarlet  we  laid  it  in  state. 
And  resolv'd  to  prepare  so  extraordinary  a  pate; 
Which  wouM  eas'ly  be  done,  our  anatomist  thought, 
Havingfound  many  tubes,  that  already  were  firauglit 
With  a  kind  of  a  substance,  he  look  for  mereurittl, 
Lodg'd  there,  he  suppos'd,  long  before  the  beaa*s 
burial. 

The  head  laid  aside,  he  then  took  up  the  heart. 
Which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  very  great  avt^ 
And  with  many  particulars  truly  we  met, 
Tbat  gave  us  great  insight  into  the  coquet : 
But  having,  kind  reader,  already  transgrest 
Too  much  on  your  patience,  we  il  let  the  heart 
rest :  [tion^ 

Having  giv*n  you  the  beau  for  to  day's  specula- 
We  *11  reserve  the  coquet  for  another  oocasion^ 


.     Ji  SONG. 

Why,  prithee  now,  what  does  it  signify 

For  to  bustle,  and  make  such  a  rout^ 
It  i9  virtue  alppe  that  can  dignify. 

Whether  clothed  in  ermin,  or  clout. 
Come,  come,  and  nmintain  thy  discretloii; 

Let  it  act  a  mor6  generous  part; 
For  I  find,  by  thy  honest  confession, 

Tbat  the  world  has  too  much  of  thy  heart. 

Beware,  tbat  its  feital  ascendency 

Do  not  temnt  thee  to  moan  and  renine: 
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EXICMPOEE  VI^ES. 
EXTEMPORE  VERSES, 

©POM  A  TRIAL  OF  BULL  BBTWBBIf  THE  TWO 
GREAT  MASTERg  OF  THE  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF 
OBFUfCB,   MESSRS.  FIOG  AND  SUTTON. 


LoM  was  the  great  Pigg,  by  the  prixe  ilgfating 

swains, 
Sole  monarch  acknowledge  of  Marybone  plains; 
To  the  townsy  for  and  pear,  did  hii»  valour  extend, 
And  swam  down  the  river  from  Thame  to  Grared- 

end; 
Where  lir'd  Mr.  Sutton,  pipe-maker  by  trajk, 
Who,  hearing  that  Figg  was  thought  such  a  stout 

blade, 
Resolv'd  to  put  in  for  a  share  of  his  ftmne, 
And  so  sent  to  chsJlenge  the  champion  of  Thame. 

With  alternate  advantage  two  trials  had  past. 
When  they  fought  out  the  rubbers  on  Wednesday 

last 
To  see  such  a  contest,  the  house  was  so  full, 
Tliere  handly  was  room  left  to  thrust  in  your  skull. 
With  a  prelude  of  cudgels  we  first  were  saluttfd. 
And  two  or  three  shoulders  most  handsomely 

fluted; 
TW  wearied  at  last  with  inferior  disasters, 
AJI  the  company  cryM,  "  Come,  the  masters,  the 

masters." 

Whereupon  the  bokl  Sutton  first  mounted  the 

Made  his  honours,  as  usual,  and  3reani'd  to  en- 
Theo  F'^,  with  a  visage  so  fierce  and  sedate, 
Came  and  enteiM  the  list  with  his  fresh  shaven 
^        P«te; 

Their  arms  were  encircled  by  armigers  two, 
With  a  red  ribbon  Sutton's,  and  Figg*s  with  a  Uoe. 
Thus  adoiuM  the  two  heroes,  'twixt  shoulder  and 
elbow,  [bilbo. 

Shook  hands,  and  went  to%  and  the  word  it  was 

Sure  such  a  concern,  in  the  eyes  of  spectators. 
Was  never  yet  seen  in  our  amphitheatres : 
Our  commons,  and  peers,  from  their  several  places. 
To  half  an  inch  distance  all  pointed  their  faces;  , 
While  the  rays  of  old  Phoebus,  that  shot  tbrr>*  the 
sky-light,  [light; 

SeemM  to  make  on  the  stage  a  new  kind  of  twi- 
And  the  god<i,  without  doubt,   if  one  could  but 
^ve  seen  *em,  ['em. 

Were  peeping  there  thro'  to  do  justice  between 

Figg  struck  the  fir^t  stroke,  and  with  such  a 
vast  fury,  [you; 

That  he  broke  his  huge  weapon  in  twain,  I  assure 
And  if  his  brave«rival  this  blow  had  not  warded, 
His  head  from  his  shoulders  had  quite  been  dis- 
carded; 
Figg  armM  him  again,  and  they  took  t'other  tilt. 
And  then  Sutton's  blade  run  away  from  its  hilt. 
'ITie  weapons  were  frighted,  but  as  for  the  meof 
In  truth,  they  ne'er  minded,  but  at  it  again. 

Such  a  force  in  their  blows,  you^d  have  thought 
it  a  wonder,  [asunder; 

Every  stroke  they  receiv'd  did  not  cleave  them 
Yet  so  great  was  tbeir  courage,  so  equal  their  skill, 
That  they  both  seem'd  as  safe  as  a  thief  in  a  mill: 
"While  in  doubtful  attention  dame  Victory  stood, 
And  which  side  to  take  could  not  tell  for  her 
blood, 

TOL.  XV. 


But  lemain'd,  like  the  ast  'twixt  two  bottles  of  hiw. 
Without  ever  moving  an  inch  either  way. 

Til!  Jove,  to  the  gods,  signified  his  intention. 
In  a  speech  that  he  made  them,  too  tedious  to 

mention ; 
Bat  the  upshot  on  't  was,  that,  at  that  very  boot^ 
Prom  a  wound  in  Figg*s  side  the  hot  blood  spouted 

out 
Her  ladyship  then  seem'd  to  think  the  case  plain; 
But  Figg  stepping  forth  with  a  sullen  disdain, 
Show'd  the  gash,  and  appeal'd  to  the  compaqy 

round,  [woun4? 

If  his  own  broken  sword  had  not  given  him  the 

That  bruises  and  wounds  a  man's  spirit  should 

touch. 
With  danger  so  little,  with  honour  so  much!— 
Well,  they  both  took  a  dram,  ttoA  retum'd  to  the 

battle,  \nXt\^i 

And  with  a  fiesh  fury  they  made  the  swoids 
While  Sutton's  right  arm  was  observed  to  bleed. 
By  a  touch  from  his  rival ;  so  Jove  had  decreed; 
Just  enough  for  to  show  that  his  Uood  was  not 

icor,  [liquor. 

But  made  up,  like  Figg'Sy  of  the  Common  red 

Again  they  both  rush'd  with  so  equal  a  file  on» 
That  the  company  cry'd,— •*«  Hokl,  enough  of  cold 

iron.  [dram'd  it. 

To  tjhe  quarter-staff,  now  lads."— So  first  having 
They  took  to  their  wood,  and  i*  fisith  never  shamM 

it:  [some. 

The  first  bout  they  had  wa«  so  fair,  and  so  band- 
That  to  make  a  fiur  bargain,  't  was  worth  a  king^a 

ransom; 
And  Sutton  such  bangs  to  bis  neighbour  impsMted, 
Would  have  made  any  fibres  but  Figg's  to  h«Tt 

smarted. 

Then  after  that  bout  they  went  on  to  another^ 
But  the  matter  must  end  on  some  fiitshion  or  other; 
So  Jove  told  the  gods  he  had  made  a  decree. 
That  Figg  should  hit  Sutton  a  stroke  on  the  knee. 
Tho*  Sutton  disabled,  as  soon  as  he  hit  him. 
Would  still  have  fought  on,  but  Jove  would  not 
permit  him;  [to  yield, 

T  was  his  fote,  not  his  fault,  that  constrained  him 
Aid  thus  the  great  Figg  became  lord  of  the  field. 

Now,  after  such  men,  who  can  bear  to  be  told 
Of  your  Roman  and  G  reek  puny  heroes  of  old  ?  , 
To  compare  such  poor  dogs  as  Alcides  and  The- 
To^utton  and  Figg  would  be  vei-y  facetious,  [seas 
Were  Hector  himself,  with  Apollo  to  back  him. 
To  encounter  with  SuttoD~zooks,>  how  he  would 

thwack  him ! 
Or  Achilles,  tho*  old  mother  Thetis  had  dipt  him. 
With  Figg^— <)dds  my  life,  how  he  would  have  un- 
ript  him! 

To  Cssar,  and  Pompey,  for  want  of  tilings 
juster,  [pass  muster: 

We  compare  these  brave  boys,  but 't  will  never 
Did  those  mightyfollowse'er  fight  hand  to  fist  once? 
No,  1  thank  you;  they  kept  at  a  laudable  distance. 
What  is  Pompey  the.Great,  with  his  armousjbe* 
girt,  [shirt? 

To  the  much  greater  Sutton,  who  fought  in  his 
Or  is  Figg  4o  be  par*d  with  a  cap-a-pee  Roman, 
Who  scom'd  any  fence  "but  a  jolly  abdomen? 
o 
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▼nttn  tPOKEW   AT  tHK  BRBA1UN«  UP  OF  THS 
FREE  GRAMBIAR  SCHOOL,  IN  MANCHESTER. 

THE  THREE  BLACK  CROWS. 

A  TALE. 

Tale — that  will  raise  the  question,  I  suppose, 

What  can  the  meaning  be  of  three  black  crows? 

It  is  a  London  story,  you  must  know, 

And  happened,  as  they  say,  some  time  ago. 

The  meaning  of  it  custom  would  suppress. 

Till  at  the  end— but  cotne,  nerertheless, 

Tho*  it  may  rary  from  the  use  of  old. 

To  tetl  the  moral  *till  the  tale  be  told. 

We  »U  give  a  hint,  for  once,  how  to  apply 

The  meaning  first — and  hang  the  tale  thereby. — 

People,  fiill  oft,  are  put  into  a  pother. 
For  want  of  understanding  one  another : 
And  strange,  amusing^  stories  creep  about. 
That  come  to  nothing,  if  you  trace  them  out$ 
Lies  of  the  day,  or  month  perhaps,  or  year. 
That  serve  their  purpose,  and  then  disappear; 
From  which,  meanwhile,  disputes  of  ev'ry  size. 
That  is  to  say,  misunderstandings  rise; 
The  springs  of  ill,  from  bickering,  up  to  hatUe, 
From  wars  and  tumults,  down  to  tittle  tattle. 
Such  as,  for  instance,  for  we  need  not  roam 
Far  off  to  find  them,  but  come  nearer  home; 
Such,  as  befall  by  sodden  misdivining 
On  cuts,  on  coals,  on  boxes,  and  on  signing. 
Or  (nuiy  good  sense  avert  such  hasty  ills 
^^m  this  foundation,  this  assembly)  mHls": 
It  may,  at  least  it  should,  correct  a  zeal 
That  hurts  the  public  or  the  private  weal. 
By  eager  giving  of  too  rssh  assent. 
To  note,  bow  meanings,  that  were  never  meant. 
Will  fly  about,  like  so  many  black  crows, 
Of  that  same  breed  of  which  the  story  goes. 

Two  honest  tradesmen,  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand; 
**  Hark-ye,"  said  he,  **  t  is  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  crows!** — "  I  don*t  know  what  it  is,»» 
■Replied  his  friend.*^* No !  I'm  surprised  at  that; 
Where  I  come  from  it  is  the  conmion  chat: 
But  you  shall  hear;  an  odd  affair  indeed ! 
And,  that  it  happened,  they  are  all  agreed: 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  alley  knows, 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black  crows.'* 
*    "  Impossible!*'—**  Nay  but  it 's  really  true; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  yon — " 
.  **  From  whose,  1  pray  ?**— So  having  nam'd  the  man, 
Straight  to  inquire  his  curious  comrade  rau. 
*«  Sir,  did  you  tell"— relating  the  affsir — 
**  Yes  sir  I  did;  and  if  it  »s  worth  your  care. 
Ask  Mr.  Such  a-one,  he  told  it  me,        [three— ^ 
But,   by  the  by,  *t  was  two  black  crows,  not 

Resolv'd  to  trace  so  wond'rous  an  event. 
Whip,  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went. 
"  Sir*'— and  so  forth — .    "  Why  yes;  the  thing  is 

Tho*  in  regard  to  number  not  exact; 


>  Alluding  to  some  local  jnatters  Ihen  in  agi- 
tation at  Manchester,  partioulariy  an  application 
to  parliament  to  destroy  the  custom  of  grinding 
wheat  at  the  school  jnillst 


It  was  not  two  black  crows,  *t  was  only  6116, 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon. 
The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case— ^* 
*<  Where  may  I  find  him?"— "Why  in  sock  A 
place.** 
Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  him  oat, 
**  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt—** 
Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referr*d. 
And  beg'd  to  know,  if  true  what  he  had  heard; 
"  Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow?**^'*Nol 
"  Bless  me !  how  people  propagate  a  lie !      [I—** 
Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three,  two,  sod 

one; 
And  here,  I  find,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  none! 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all? — *" 
**  Crow— crowk*«perhaps  1  might,  now  I  recsll 
The  matter  over.*' — «*  And,  pray  sir,  what  was  t?* 
**  Why  1  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 
I  did  throw  up,  and  toM  my  neighbour  so. 
Something  that  was — as  black,  sir,  as  a  crov.* 


VERSES 

SPOKEN    ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION  WITH  TBf 
PRBCEOINO. 

Tis  not  to  tell  what  various  mischief  springs 
From  wrong  ideas  fix'd  to  words,  or  things; 
When  men  of  hasty,  and  impatient  thought, 
Will  not  examine  matters  as  they  ought; 
But  snatch  the  first  appearance,  nor  suspect, 
What  is  so  oft  the  case,  their  own  dcfisct 

-Defect which,  if  occasion  offers,  makes 

The  most  absurd,  ridiculous  mistakes. 
To  say  no  worse        for  evils  to  recite 
Of  deeper  kind  is  not  our  task  to  night; 
But  just  to  versify  a  case,  or  two. 
That  grave  divines  relate;  and,  when  they  do, 
Justly  remark  that,  in  effi^t,  the  prone 
To  hasty  judgment  make  the  case  their  own. 

When  Martin  Luther  first  grew  into  fame. 
His  followers  obtain*d  a  double  name; 
Some  oall'd  them  Martinists,  and  some  agaia 
ExpreKs'd  by  Lutherans  the  self  same  men; 
Meaning  the  same,  you  see,  and  same  the  grousdj 
But  mark  the  force  of  difference  in  the  sound: 
Two  zealous  proselytes  to  his  reform. 
Which  then  had  rais*d  an  universal  storm. 
Meeting,  by  chance,  npon  a  public  walk. 
Soon  made  religion  subject  of  their  talk; 
It*s  low  condition  both  dispos*d  to  own. 
And  how  corrupt  the  church  of  Rome  was  grows; 
In  this  preliminary  point  indeed, 
Tho'  strangers  to  each  other,  they  agreed; 
But,  as  the  times  had  bred  some  other  cbie£^ 
Who  undertook  to  cure  the  common  griefs, 
They  were  obtlg'd,  by  forther  hints,  to  find. 
If  in  their  choice,  they  both  were  of  a  mind: 
After  some  winding  of  their  words  about. 
To  seek  this  secondary  problem  oiit,  ' 
**  I  am,"  declai'd  the  bolder  of  the  two, 

A  Martinist and  so,  I  hope,  are  you.**— 

**  No  :»*— said  the  other,  growing  somewhat  bo^ 

**  But  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  th«t  I  am  not; 

I  am  a  Lutheran;  and  live,  or  die. 

Shall  not  be  any  thing  beside,  not  L"*— — 

"  If  not  a  Martinist," his  friend  rpply*d. 

«  Truly 1  care  not  what  you  are  beside^**— * 
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¥htit  frky  keg«ii;  which  critics  may  soppose, 
But  for  fpectaton,  would  have  come  to  blowi; 
And  so  they  parted,  mattery  half  discuss'd. 
All  iti  a  hnff,  with  mutual  disgust. 

The  prose  account  in  Dr.  More,  I  think^ 
Kdates  the  story  of  two  clowns  in  drink; 
The  Terse  has  cloth'd  it  in  a  different  strain) 
But,  either  way,  the  gentle  hint  is  plain, 
That— -His  a  foolish  bus^ne^s  to  commence 
Dispute  on  words  without  regard  to  sense. 

Such  was  the  case  of  these  two  partisans. 
Yhere  is  another  of  a  single  man^s 
StiU  more  absurd,  if  possible,  than  this*        [f^^ 
Must  I  go  on,  and  tell  it  you }   (Chorus)   **  Yes 

A  ce^in  artist,  I  forget  his  namC, 
Had  got  for  making  spectacles  a  famfc, 

Or  k^  to  read- as,  when  they  first  were  sold. 

Was  writ,  upon  his  glaring  sign^  in  gold ; 
And,  for  all  uses  to  be  had  from  glass^ 
His  were  allowM^  by  readers,  to  surpass  t 
There  came  a  man,  into  his  shop,  one  day^ 
"  Are  you  the  ipedade contriver,  pray?" 
*•  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can,  in  that  affiiir, 
CoDtrire  to  please  you,  if  you  want  a  pair."— 
^  Can  yon?  pray  do  then.** — So,  at  first,  he  chose 
To  place  a  youngish  pair  upon  bis  nose; 
And  book  produced,  to  see  how  they  would  fit, 

Aak'd  how  he  lik»d  *em f*  Uke  'em? ^not  a 

**  Then  sir,  1  fancy,  if  you  please  to  try,    [bit"— 

These  in  my  hand  will  better  suit  your  eye." 

"  No,  but  they  don't"—**  Well,  come,  sir,  if  you 
Here  is  another  sort,  well  e»en  try  these;  [please. 
Still  somewhAt  more  they  magnify  the  letter; 

Now  sir?" **  Why  now l»m  not  a  bit  the 

better." — - 
**  No!  Here  take  thcM  that  magnify  still  more; 
How  do  they  flt?»— '*  Like  all  the  rest  before^"^ 

In  short,  they  tried  a  whole  assortment  thro*. 
But  all  in  vain,  for  none  of  'em  would  do » 
The  operator,  much  surprised  to  find 
So  odd  a  case,  thought,  sure  the  man  is  blind; 
**  What  sort  of  eyes  can  yon  hare  got?"  said  he. 
**  Why,  veiy  |ood  ones,  (Hend,  as  you  may  secf." 
*'  Yes,  I  perceiYe  the  clearness  of  the  ball.— 
Pray,  let  me  ask  yo«>— can  you  read  at  all  ?** 
**  No,  you  great  bk>ckbead !  if  I  could,  what  need 
Of  paying  you  for  any  kel^  to  read  V* 
And  so  he  left  the  maker  in  a  heat, 
BjtaoWd  to  post  him  for  an  arrorti  ^eat* 


THE  APE  AND  tHE  fOX, 

A  FABLB.     SPOftBlr  ON  THE  SAME  OCCAHOIT. 

Old  £sop  to  fimioas  was  certainly  right 
In  the  way  that  be  took  to  instruct  and  delight, 
By  giving  to  creatures,  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds. 
Nay  to  things,  tho*  inanimate,  language  and  words. 
He  engag'd,  by  his  fables,  th'  attention  of  youth, 
And  fbrc'd  eren  fiction  to  tell  them  the  truth. 

Not  so  qoicUy  forgot,  as  the  mind  is  m6re  able 
'To  retain  a  true  hint  in  the  shape  of  a  fable; 
And  allnsioiis  to  nature  insensibly  raise 
Tbe  reflection  suggested  by  fabular  phrase, 
That  aflurds  less  exception  for  eavil  to  find, 
%hik  the  Bsanl  more  geotJy  slides  ioio  tbe  mind. 


Thus  to  hint  that  a  kingdom  will  flourish  th  '*. 
most,  [post; 

Where  tbe  men  in  high  station  are  fit  for  their 
And  disgraces  attend,  both  on  person  and  station, 
If  regard  be  not  had  to  due  qualification ;, 
He  invented,  they  tell  us,  this  fable  of  old. 
Which  the  place  1  am  iij  now  requires  to  be  tol^ 

The  beasts,  on  a  time,  when  the  lion  was  dead. 
Met  together  in  council  to  choose  them  a  head; 
And,  to  give  to  their  new  constitution  a  shape 
Most  like  to  the  human,  they  fix'd  on  the  Ape; 
They  crown'd,  smd  proclaim'd  him  by  parliament 
And  never  was  monkey  so  like  to  a  man.      [plan. 

The  Fox,  being  fkm'd  for  his  cunning  and  wit. 
Was  proposed  to  their  Choice,  but  they  did  not 

think  fit 
To  elect  sttch  a  sharper,  lest,  watching  his  hour^ 
He  should  cudnini^ly  creep  into  absolute  powV; 
No  fear  of  king  Ape,  or  of  being  so  rid; 
He  would  mind  his  diversion,  and  do  as  they  did. 

Sly  Reyiiard,  on  this,  Was  resolv'd  to  expose 
Poor  Pug,  whom  the  senate  so  formally  chose; 
And  having  observ'd,  in  his  rambles,  a  gin, 
Where  a  delicate  morsel  was  nicely  hung  in. 
He  let  the  king  know  what  a  prize  be  had  found. 
And  the  waste,  where  it  lay,  was  his  majesty's 
ground. 

*'  Show  me  where,**  said  the  Ape ;  so  the  treasure 
was  shown,  [owrt; 

Which  he  seized  with  paw  royal,  to  make  it  his 
But  the  gin,  at  same  time,  was  disposed  to  resist. 
And  clapping  together  caught  Pug  by  the  wrist; 
Who  peitJeiv'd,  by  his  fingers  laid  &st  in  tbo 
stocks,  [Fox. 

What  a  trick  had  been  play*d  by  his  subject  the 


"  Thou  traitor!"  said  he—"  but  Fll  make  thee 

anon, 
An  example  of  vengcitnce*^ — lind  so  he  went  on. 
With  a  rage  most  monarchical.— Reynard,  who 

ey-d  [ply'd. 

The  success  of  his  scheme,  gave  a  sigh,  and  re- 
"  Well !  adieu  royal  sir!  'twas  a  cruel  mishap. 
That  your  mi^esty's  grace  did  not  understand 

trapr* 


toULCES  ANTE  OMNIA  MtsM, 

SPOKEN  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Of  all  companions,  that  a  man  can  choose, 
Methinks,  the  sweetest  is  an  honest  Must| 
Ready,  the  subject  proper,  and  the  time, 
To  cheer  occasion  with  harmonic  rhjrmej- 
Of  all  the  Muses  (for  they  tell  of  nine) 
Melpomene,  sweet  flowing  Mel.  be  mine. 

Her*s  the  judicious,  and  the  firieiidly  part^ 
To  clear  the  head,  to  animate  the  heart; 
Their  kindred  forces  tempering  to  unite. 
Grave  to  instruct,  and  witty  to  delight; 
With  judgment  coo],  with  passions  rightly  #anii. 
She  gives  the  strength  to  ntmibers,  and  the  chamr* 

Her  lines,  whatever  the  o<^casion  be, 
Flow  without  forcing,  natural  and  free: 
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No  fltiir*oing  of  'em  with  poetic  starch. 
Whether  her  bard  is  to  be  grave,  or  arch : 
Of  difTrent  topics,  which  the  times  produce. 
She  prompts  the  fittest  for  the  present  use. 

She  decks,  when  calPd,  when  honour*d  to  attend 
Op  sacred  Piety,— her  best  lov*d  friend,— 
Decks  with  a  grace,  and  arms  with  a  defence. 
Religion,  virtue,  morals,  and  good  sense; 
Whatever  tends  to  better  human  mind, 
Sets  MeL  at  work,  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 

A  foe,  but  void  of  any  rancour,  fpe 
To  all  the  noisy  busMings  here  below; 
To  all  contention,  clamour,  and  debate. 
That  plagues  a  constitution,  church,  or  stotc ; 
That  plagues  a  man'd  owoself,  or  makes  bim  will 
His  other  self,  his  neighbour,  any  ill. 

Life,  as  Md.  thinks,  a  short,  uncerUin  lease. 
Demands  the  fruits  of  friendship  and  of  peace; 
Arms  and  the  man  her  sister  Clio  sings. 
To  her  she  leaves  your  heroes  and  your  kings ; 
To  sound  tlie  present,  or  to  act  the  past, 
And  tread  the  stage  in  buskin,  and  bombast 

With  nymphs  and  swains  fond  Mel.  would  strow 
the  fields,  [shields; 

With  flocks  and  herds,  instead  of  spears  and 
Recall  the  scenes  that  blest  a  golden  age, 
E'er  mutual  love  gave  way  to  martial  rage ; 
And  bards,  high  soaring  above  simpler  phrase. 
To  genuine  light  preferr'd  the  glaring  blaze. 

She  scorns  alike,  ignobly  to  rehearse 
The  spiteful  satire,  or  the, venal  verse; 
Free  in  her  praise,  and  in  her  censure  too, 
But  merit,  but  amendment  is  her  view; 
A  rising  worth  still  higher  to  exalt. 
Or  save  a  culprit  from  a  future  fault. 

No  sour,  pedantical,  abusive  rage. 
No  vicious  rant  defiles  her  freest  page; 
No  vile  indecent  sally,  or  prophane. 
To  pleasure  fools,  or  give  the  wise  a  pam; 
Her  mirth  is  aim'd  to  mend  us,  if  we  heed. 
And  what  the  chastest  of  her  sex  may  read. 

She  looks  on  various  empires,  various  men. 
As  all  one  tribe,  when  she  directs  the  pen ; 
She  loves  the  Briton,  and  she  loves  the  Gaul, 
Swede,  Russ,  or  Turk,  she  wishes  well  to  all: 
They  aU  are  men,  all  sons  of  the  same  sire. 
And  must  be  aU  belov'd,  if  McL  inspire. 

It  would  rejoice  her  votaries  to  see 
All  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  a^TTce; 
"  But  the  new  worid,  new  England's  dire  ^rms! 
Should  not  Melpomene  now  sing  to  arms?*'— 
No,  she  must  ever  wish  all  war  to  cease. 
While  folks  are  fighting,  she  must  hold  her  peace. 

Content  to  hope  that,  what  events  are  due 
Will  Wess  new  England,  and  old  England  too; 
Friend  jto  fiur  traders,  and  free  narigatiofi, 


At  home,  your  lives,  your  acres,  aai  jroitr  bagl) 
And  plots  against  ye  vanish  all  to  rags. 

But  niuch  of  safety,  let  concluding  line 
Observe,  depends  upon  yourselves— in  fine. 
Home  or  abroad,  the  world  is  but  a  school. 
Where  all  things  roll  to  teach  one  central  rule, 
That  is,  if  you  would  prosper,  and  do  well. 
Love  qne  another,  and  remember  Mel. 


THE  CdUNTRY  FELLOWS  AND  THE  ASS, 

A  FABLE.     SPOKEN  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

A  COUNTRY  fellow  and  bis  son,  they  tcU 
In  modem  fables,  had  an  ass  to  sell: 
For  this  intent  they  tum*d  it  out  to  play. 
And  fed  so  well,  that  by  the  destin>d  day. 
They  brought  the  creature  into  sleek  repair. 
And  drove  it  gently  to  a  neighboring  fcir. 

As  they  were  jogging  on,  a  rural  class       [assl 
Was  heaid  to  say:  •*  Look!  look  there,  at  that 
And  those  two  blockheads  trudging  on  each  side, 
That  have  not,  either  of  »«m,  sense  to  ride ; 
Asses  all  three  l»*— And  thus  the  country  folks 
On  man  and  boy  began  to  cut  tbdr  jokes. 

Th*  old  fWlow  minded  nothing  that  they  said. 
But  ev»ry  word  stuck  in  the  young  one's  head; 
And  thus  began  their  commeat  there  upon : 
"  NCcr  heed  'em,  lad."—"  Nay,  faither,  do  get  on.'' 
«  Not  I  indeed.''— .*•  Why  then  let  me,  I  pray." 
«*  Well  do;  and  see  what  prating  tongues  will  say/ 

The  boy  was  mounted;  and  they  bad  not  goC 
Much  farther  on,  before  another  knot. 
Just  as  the  ass  was  pacing  by,  pad  pad. 
Cried,  "  O!  that  lazy  looby  of  a  lad! 
How  unconcernedly  the  gaping  brute  * 

Lets  the  poor  aged  fellow  walk  a  fbot.** 

Down  came  the  son,  on  hearing  this  accouBt, 
Andbegg*dandpray'd,and  made  his  fiitber  mouat: 
Till  a  third  party,  on  a  farther  stretchy 
<*  See !  see!**  exclaim'd,  **  that  old  hard  hearted 

wretch! 
How  like  a  justice  there  he  sits,  or  sqaize;      ^ 
While  the  poor  lad  keeps  wading  thro*  the  mire." 

•*  Stop,"  cried  the  lad,  still  deeper  vex'd  in  mind, 
"  Stop  father;  stop;  let  me  get  on  behind." 
Thus  done,  they  thought  they  certainly  sbouM 

please. 
Escape  reproaches,  and  be  both  at  ease; 
'For  having  tried  each  practicable  way. 
What  could  be  left  for  jokers  now  to  say  > 

Still  disappointed,  by  succeeding  Um», 
"  Hark  ye,  you  fellows!  Is  that  ass  yofor  omu} 
Get  off,  for  shame!  Or  one  of  you  at  lea^t. 
You  both  deserve  to  carry  the  poor  beast ; 
Ready  to  drop  down  dead  upon  the  road. 
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Tbe  copy  ttmi  ipc  MUm ;  mj9,  Tbe  iMm 
RnbbM  down  the  •Jt,.tiid  took  to  kit  %nt  plan ; 
Walk'd  to  the  hir,  and  add  him,  got  hie  price, 
'And  ^ve  his  son  this  pertinent  aidvice: 
'*  Let  talkers  talk;  stick  thoo  to  what  is  best; 
to  think  of  pleasing  all*— is  all  a  jest** 


tFOKEH  OH  THE  IAMB  OOCAfllOM. 

In  nora  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas 
Corpora. 

Pythacoras,  an  ancient  Mge,  opin*d 
That  form  and  shape  were  indexes  of  mind ; 
And  minds  of  men,  when  they  departed  hence, 
Would  all  be  form*d  according  to  tiiis  sense : 
Some  animal,  or  human  shape  again, 
Would  show  tbe  minds  of  all  the  former 

Let  us  adopt  this  transmigration  plan. 
And  mark  how  animal  exhibits  mant 
Tyrant!*,  for  instance,  (to  begin  with  those 
Who  make  the  greatest  noise,  tbe  greatest  woes:) 
Of  their  dominion  lions  are  the  key, 
That  reign  in  deserts  now,  and  hunt  their  prey; 
Sometimes  dethroned,  and  brought  upon  a  stage, 
Or  coop'd,  like  Biyazet,  within  a  cage ; 
For  sixpence,  sale  from  all  tyrannic  harms, 
One  may  see  kings,  perhaps,  at  the  King*s-anns. 
See  savage  monarchs,  who  had  shown  before 
The  tusky  temper  of  the  wildest  boar. 
Tested  in  proper  shape,  when  they  are  dead, 
Seviv>d  and  caught,  and  shown  at  the  Boar's-head. 

In  some  tam'd  elephants  our  eyes  may  scan 
The  once  great,  rich,  overgrown,  half-reas*ning  man : 
^y  lord  had  sense  to  wind  into  his  maw 
All  within  reach,  that  lay  within  the  law; 
What  would  hare  fed  a  thousand  mouths  was  sunk 
To  QU  his  own,  by  hugeous  length  of  trunk. 
He  grew  to  monstrous  grandeur,  liv*d  a  show; 
.  And  fitones  high  raised  told  where  he  was  laid  low: 
By  transmigration  it  appears  at  least. 
That  such  great  man  is  really  a  great  beast 

From  animals,  that  once  were  men,  to  pass- 
To  men,  of  now  almost  ambiguous  class: 
Players,  and  Harlequiiis,  and  paiftomimes. 
Who  sell  their  shapes,  to  mimic  men  and  times; 
With  all  the  servile,  seoond-handed  tribe 
Of  imitators,  endless  to  describe, 
la  their  own  figures  when  they  oome  to  range. 
With  small  Iransition  into  monkey t»  change: 
For  now  men-moiikcys  have  not  in  their  view 
What  shoukl  be  done  by  men,  but  what  they  do. 

Of  tempers,  by  inferior  forms  expressed, . 
And  seen  for  nothing,  something  may  be  guessed* 
When  the  sly  fox  ensnares  the  wily  geese. 
Who  does  not  see  that  mind  is  of  a  piece 
With  former  lawyers,  who  devour'd  by  hx 
The  sillier  clients  drawn  into  the  bar? 
'     **  Why  not  physicians ?'*  Hear  the  lawyer  say ; 
«•  Are  not  they  too  as  wily  in  their  way?" 
"  Why  yes,  dear  barrister;  but  then  they  own 
The  shapes  in  which  their  cunning  art«  are  shown : 
Serpents  ronfeai,  afound  the  rod  entwin*d, 
Wily  or  wise  the  Esculapian  kind.** 

"  Why  not  dWines?'*    The  doctor  may  object; 
** They  have  devourerf  too  in  every  sect;" 
**  True :  but  if  one  devour,  therein  for  him 
A  transmigration  more  upon  the  frim; 


In  human  shape  when  he  has  spent  his  years, 
Stript  of  sheep's  clothmg,  real  wolf  appears." 

Plain  in  four  footed  animals,  let's  try 
Instance,  that  first  occurs,  in  such  as  fly : 
The  parrot  shows,  by  its  unmeaning  prate, ' 
Full  many  a  talker's  metamorpbos'd  fate. 
Whose  tongue  outstrips  the  clapper  of  a  mill. 
And  btill  keeps  saying  the  same  nothing  still: 
As  full  the  city,  and  as  full  tbe  court. 
As  India's  woods,  with  creatures  of  this  sort 
If  rijchtly  the  gay  feather'd  bird  foretols 
The  futore  shape  of  eloqueoter  belles. 
Or  beaux,  transmigrated,  tbe  human  dolls 
Will  talk«  and  shine  cansss'd  in  pretty  Polls. 

Belles,  3^u  jnay  see,  pursue  a  butterfly 
With  painted  wings  that  flutter  in  the  sky; 
And  sparkling  to  the  solar  rays,  unfold 
Red  mix'd  with  purple,  green  with  shining  gold; 
Nor  wonder  at  the  fi>nd  pursuit,  for  know 
That  this  same  butterfly  was  once  a  beau ; 
And,  dress'd  occording  to  the  newest  whin^ 
Ran  after  them,  as  they  run  after  him. 

Footed  or  flying,  all  decypber  men:  * 
Enough  to  add  one  other  instance  then. 
One  from  a  courtier,  a  creeping  thing ; 
He  takes  new  colours  as  there  comes  new  king 5 
Lives  upon  airy  promises,  and  dies; 
His  transmigration  can  be  no  surprise; 
Cameleon-shape  by  that  be  comes  to  share; 
Still  changes  colours,  and  still  feeds  on  air. 

By  his  ingenious  fiction,  in  the  end. 
What  could  the  wise  Pythagoras  intend? 
Too  wise  a  man  not  to  intend  a  clue 
To  change,  hereafter,  literally  true. 
The  solar  system  of  our  boasted  age 
Was  known  of  old  to  this  enlighten'd  sage: 
So  might  Lis  thoughts  on  man's  immortal  soul^ 
Howe'er  express'd,  be  right  upon  the  whole: 
He  meant,  one  need  not  scruple  to  aflirm» 
This  real  truth,  by  transmigration  term. . 

Our  tempers  here  must  point  to  the  degree 
In  which  hereafter  we  desij^  to  be. 
From  vice  in  minds,  undoubtedly  will  grow 
More  ugiy  shapes  than  any  here  below; 
But  sacred  virtue,  piety,  and  love. 
What  beauteous  forms  will  they  produce  above  I 


THE  POND. 

At  qui  tantuloeget,  quanto  est  opus,  isnequelimo 
Turbatam  haurit  aquam,  neque  vitam  amittit  in 
undis.  Hor. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  certain  man  was  found 
That  had  a  pond  of  water  in  his  ground  : 
A  fine  large  pond  of  water  fresh  and  ciear. 
Enough  to  i^erve  his  turn  for  many  a  year. 
Yet  so  it  was    ■»  strange  unhappy  dread 
Of  wanting  water  seiz'd  the  fellow's  head: 
When  ho  was  dry,  he  was  afraid  to  drink 
Too  much  at  once,  for  fSear  his  pond  should  sink. 
Perpetually  toimentad  with  this  thought. 
He  never  ventured  on  a  hearty  draught; 
Still  dry,  still  fearing  to  e^chaust  his  store. 
When  half  refpesh'd,  hefhigally  gave  o^r; 
Reviving  of  himself  rcviv'd  his  fright, 
"  Better,"  quoth  he,  •«  to   be  half  chokM    than 
quite.'* 
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Upoq  his  pond  continually  intei^i, 
|n  cares  and  pains  his  anxious  life  he  spent; 
Consuming  all  his  time  and  strength  away, 
To  make  the  pond  rise  higher  every  day: 
He  work'd  f^nd  slav'd,  and— -oh!  how  slow  it  ^Is! 
Pour'd  in  by  pail-fulls,  and  took  out — hy  gills. 

In  a  wet  season — -he  would  skip  about, 
Placine  his  buckets  under  ev'ry  spout; 
From  felling  show'rs  collecting  fresh  supply^ 
And  grudging  ev*ry  cloud— that  passed  by; 
Cursing  \he  dryness  of  the  times  each  hour, 
Altho'  it  rainM  as  fast  as  it  could  pour. 
Then  he  would  wade  thro'  ev*ry  dirty  spot. 
Where  any  little  moisture  could  be  got; 
And  when  he  had  done  draining  of  a  bog. 
Still  kept  himself  as  dirty  as  a  hog: 
And  cry*d,  whene'er  folks  bhim'd  him,  "  What 

d'ye  mean  ? 
It  co8ts-7*^  world  of  water  to  be  clean!" 

If  some  poor  neighbour  crav'd  to  slake  bis  thirst, 
f  What!— ^ob  my  pond!  TU  see  the  rogue  hang'd 
A  burning  shame,  these  vermin  of  the  poor  [first: 
Should  creep  unpunished  thus  about  my  door! 
As  if  I  had  not  frogs  and  toads  enoo. 
That  suck  my  pond  whatever  I  can  do." 

The  Sun  still  found  him,  as  he  rose  or  set. 
Always  of  quest  in  matters — that  were  wet: 
Betimes  he  rose  to  sweep  the  morning  dew, 
And  rested  late  to  catch  the  ev'ning  too. 
With  soughs  and  troughs  he  laboured  to  enrich 
The  rising  poud  firom  ev'ry  neighb'ring  ditch ; 
With  soHghs,  and  troughs,  and  pipes^  and  cuts, 

and  sluices. 
From  growing  plants  he  drained  the  very  JMice^; 
Made  ev'ry  stick  of  wood  upon  the  hedges 
Of  good  behaviour  to  deposit  pledges; 
By  some  conveyance  or  another,  still 
Devis'd  recruits  from  each  declining  hill :   ^ 
He  Icil,  in  short,  for  this  beloved  plnnder 
No  stone  untum'd«r-that  could  have  water  under. 

Somethnes^*when  forced  tp  quit  his  awkward 
toil. 
And— sore  against  his  will — ^to  rp^t  awhile; 
Then  straight  he  took  his  book,  and  down  he  sat 
To  cilculate  th*  expenses  he  was  at; 
How  much  he  suffered,  at  a  moderate  guess, 
From  all  those  ways  by  which  the  pond  grew  less; 
Bor  as  to  those  by  which  it  still  grew  bigger. 
For  them  he  reckoned-— not  a  single  figure: 
He  knew  a  wise  old  saying,  which  maintained 
That 't  was  bad  luck  to  count  what  one  had  gain'd. 

"  First,  for  myself-— my  daily  charges  here 
Cost  a  prodigious  quantity  a  year: 
Altho',  thank  Heaven,  I  never  boil  my  meat. 
Nor  am  I  such  a  sinner  as  to  sweat: 
But  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass,  indeed 
We  spend  ten  times  the  water  that  we  need ; 
People  are  groiYn  with  washing,  cleansing,  rinc- 

So  finical  and  nioe,  past  all  convincing; 
So  many  proud  fantastic  modes  in  short 


Nay,  how  can  one  imagine  it  sbonid  thrive, 
So  many  creatores  as  it  keeps  alive ! 
That  creep  firom  cv'ry  nook  and  comer,  marry? 
Filching  as  much  as  ever  they  can  carry: 
Then  all  the  birds  that  fly  along  the  air 
Light  at  my  pond,  and  come  in  for  a  share: 
Item,  at  ev'ry  puff  of  wind  that  blows. 
Away  at  once — ^the  surface  of  it  goes: 
The  rest,  in  exhalations  to  the  Sun- 
One  month's  fair  weather— and  I  am  undone." 

This  life  he  led  for  many  a  year  together; 
Grew  old  9^nd  grey  in  watching  of  his  weather} 
Meagre  as  Death  itself,  till  this  same  Death 
Stopt,  as  the  saying  is,  his  vital  breath;  ' 

For  as  th»  oW  fool  was  carrying  to  his  field 
A  heavier  burthen  than  he  well  could  wield. 
He  missVi  his  footings  or  some  how  he  fumbl'd 
In  tumbling  ^f  it  in^--but  in  he  tumbled: 
Mighty  desirous  to  get  out  again, 
He  scream'd  and  scramblHl,  but  'twas  all  in  vaili} 
The  place  was  grown  so  very  deep  and  wide. 
Nor  bottom  of  it  could  he  fieel,  nor  side. 
And  so^:^i'the  middle  of  his  pond— he  dy'd. 

What  think  ye  now  from  this  imperfect  sketch, 
My  friends,  of  such  a  miserable  wretch?*— 
"  Why,  'tis  a  wretch,  we  think,  of  your  own  Bnak* 
No  fool  can  be  supposed  in  such  a  taking:     \yoxv 
Your  own  warm   fancy"--Nay,   but    warm   o? 

cool, 
The  world  abounds  with  many  snch  a  fool: 
The  choicest  ills,  the  greatest  tormentSj  sure 
Are  those,  which  numbers  labour  to  endure.^— 
**  What!  for  a  pond?»— Why,  call  it  an  estate 
You  change  the  name,  but  realize  the  &te. 


THE  NIMMEB& 

T^o  foot  companions  once,  in  deep  discomw, 

**  Tom,"  says  the  one—**  let's  go  and  steal  a  horse." 

**  SUal!"  says  the  other,  in  a  huge  surprise, 

*'  He  that  says  I'm  a  thieft— 1  say  he  lies.** 

"  Well,  well,"  replies  his  friend, — no  such  afiirouti 

I  did  but  ask  ye — if  you  won't— you  won't.*' 

So  t\)ey  jogg'd  on— till,  in  another  strain. 

The  querist  mov'd  to  honest  Tom' again  ; 

•*  Suppose,"  says  he,iiT-for  supposition  sake,— - 

'TIS  but  a  supposition  that  I  make,--- 

Suppose — that  we  should  j!2cA  a  horse,  I  say  ?** 

"  Filch!  filch!"  quoth  Tom, — demurring  by  the 

way; 
**  That's  not  so  bad  as  downright  tt^^JS— I  own— 
But<--yet— -methinks^-r'twere  better  let  alone: 
It  soundeth  something  pitiful  and  low  ; 
Shall  we  gojEicft  s^  horse,  you  say^-why  no — 
ril  filch  no  filchiug;— and  I'll  tdl  no  He: 
Honesty's  the  best  policy— say  I." 

Struck  with. such  vast  integrity  quite  dmnb 
His  comrade  paus'd--at  last,  says  he,-—*'  Come, 
Thou  art  an  honest  fellow-—!  agree —  [comc^ 
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fo  BiMiy  emptf  bonet  roimd  aboiit, 
That  honesty  sboold  wear  its  bottoms  o«t; 
««Mifi»— shaU  honesty  bechokHl  with  thirst? 
w«e  it  my  lord  mayor's  horse—Pd  mm  it  first. 
And— 4»y  the  by-^my  lad— no  scrubby  tit^ 
Jiere  is  the  best  that  crer  wore  a  bit,       [firiend, 
Not  fiu"  from  hence»'— "  1  take  ye,»>  quoth  his 
**  Is  not  yon  stable,  Tom,  our  journey's  end." 

Good  wiu  will  jump«»-both  meant  the  very 
steed; 
The  top  o'th'  country,  both  for  riiape  and  speed: 
So  toH  they  went-^nd,  with  an  halter  round 
His  ft!nther*d  neck,  they  nimm^d  him  off  the  ground. 

And  now,  good  people,  we  should  next  relate 
Of  these  adventurers  the  luckless  fate: 
Poor  Tom! — but  here  the  sequel  is  to  seek, 
Not  being  yet  translated  from  the  Greek: 
Some  say,  that  Tom  would  honestly  have  peached. 
But  by  his  blabbing  friend  was  over-teach'd; 
Others  insist  upon*t  that  both  the  elves 
Were,  in  like  manner,  haUer-wmnCd  themselves. 

U  matters  not^— the  moral  is  the  thing, 
For  which  ow  purpose,  neighbours,  was  to  sing. 
If  it  should  hit  some  few  amongst  the  throng, 
^  ^em  not  lay  the  fault  upon  the  song 
Fair  warning  all :  he  that  has  got  a  cap. 
Now  put  it  on— or  else  beware  a  rap : 
Tis  but  a  short  one,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
Has  a  loi^  reach  with  it — videlicet, 
Twixt  right  and  wron^how  many  gentle  trimmers 
Win  neither  steal  nor  filch,  but  will  be  plaguy 
Nimmers! 


CARELESS  CONTENT. 

\  AM  content,  I  do  not  oare. 
Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me; 

When  fosa  and  fret  was  all  my  fere. 
It  got  no  ground  as  I -could  seei 

Se  when  away  my  caring  went, 

I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thought, 

I  strive  to  make  my  matters  meet; 
To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought. 

Physic  and  food  io  sour  and  sweet : 
To  take  what  passes  in  good  part,  ' 

•  And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humour'd  hearts^ 
I  choose  to  chat  lifhere  e'er  I  come, 

Whatever  the  subject  be  that  starts ; 
Ailt  if  I  get  among  the  glum, 

I  bold  my  tongue  to  tell  the  troth. 

And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth. 


Of  ups  and  downs,  of  itkt  and  outa^ 

Of  they're  i*th»  wrong,  and  n'c're  i'th'  right, 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs. 

And  wishing  well  to  every  wight. 
Whatever  turn  the  matter  takes, 
1  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 
Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  fitint; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint: 

With  none  dispo^d  to  disagree. 

But  like  them  best  who  best  like  me. 

Not  that  I  rate  myself  the  rule 
How  all  my  betters  should  behave; 

But  fame  shall  find  me  no  man's  fool, 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave: 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  ffank. 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

1  never  loose  where'er  I  link; 
Tho»  if  a  bus'ness  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think: 
My  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand, 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise. 
Whatever  hap  the  question  hath. 

The  point  impartially  I  poi^e. 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath; 

For  should  1  hum,  or  break  my  brains. 

Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains? 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  m3r8elf. 
Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  leave; 

Nor  to  his  pleasure,  pow'r,  or  pelf. 
Came  1  to  crouch,  as  1  conceive: 

Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  design'4 

A  man  the  monarch  of  bis  mind. 

Now  taste  and  try  this  temper,  sirs. 
Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  breast; 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs, 
That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  res^ 

Let  me  be  deft,  and  debonair,    * 

I  am  content,  1  do  not  care. 


ON  PATIENCE. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A  FRIEND. 
PART  I. 
**  A  VBRIB  on  patience  ? "  Yes ;— 4>ut  then  prepar* 
Yourmind,  friend  T— c^t,  with  a  reading  share; 
Or  else 't  will  give  you  rather  less  than  more, 
To  hear  it  mention'd,  than  you  had  before: 
If  mine  to  write,  remember,  't  is  fiour  task 
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Aanife  and  flatter,  till  the  tool,  too  prone 
To  self-acthrity,  deserts  ber  throue. 

Be  on  your  guard— the  business  of  a  man 
Is»  to  be  sure,  to  do  what  good  he  can ; 
But  first  at  home;  let  i>atience  rule  within 
Where  charity,  you  know,  must  first  begin: 
Not  monied  love,  as  fondly  understood, 
But  calm,  sedate  propensity  to  good; 

The  genuine  product  of  the  virtue,  friend. 
Which  you  oblige  me  here  to  recommend  ; 
The  trial  this  of  all  the  rest  beside. 
For  without  patience  they  are  all  but  pride : 
A  strong  ambition  shines  within  its  sphere. 
But  proves  its  weakness  ■■  when  it  cannot  bear. 

There  lies  the  test;  bring  ev'ry  thing  to  that; 
It  shows  us  plainly  what  we  would  be  at : 
Of  generous  actions  we  may  count  the  sum, 
But  scarce  the  worth,  till  disappointments  come: 
Men  oft  ara  then  most  gen'ronsly  absurd. 
Their  own  good  actions  have  their  own  bad  word. 

Impatience^hates  ingratitude,  forsooth ; 
Why  ^— it  discovers  an  ungrateful  truth; 
That  having  done  for  interest  or  fame 
Soch  and  such  doings,  she  has  lost  her  aim; 
While  thankless  people,  really  in  ber  debt. 
Have  all  got  theirs— and  put  her  in  a  fret. 

Possest  of  patience,  a  right  humble  mind, 
At  all  events,  is  totally  rcsign'd; 
Does  good  for  sake  of  good,  not  for  tb*  event. 
Leaves  that  to  Heav*n,  and  keeps  to  its  content: 
Good  to  be  done,  or  to  be  suffered  ill, 
It  acts,  it  bears  with  meek  submissive  will — 

•*  Enough,  enough.— Now  tell  me,  if  you  please. 
How  is  it  to  be  had,  this  mental  ease  ?*' 
God  knows,  I  do  not«  how  it  is  acquir'd^ 
But  this  I  know— if  heartily  desired, 
We  shall  be  tlfcokful  for  the  donor's  leave 
To  ask-^to  hope— and  wait  till  we  receive. 

PART  II. 

*•  Virtues,*'you  say.**  by  patience  must  be  tried-* 
If  that  be  wanting,  tney  are  all  but  pride. 
Of  rule  so  strict,  1  want  to  have  a  clue.*' 
Well,  if  you'll  have  the  same  indulgence  too, 
And  take  a  fresh  compliance  in  good  part, 
I'll  do  the  best  I'can  with  all  my  heart. 

Pride  is  the  grand  distemper  of  the  mind; 
The  source  of  ev'ry  vice  of  ev'ry  kind: 
That  love  of  self,  wherein  its  essence  lies. 
Gives  birth  to  vicious  tempers,  and  supplies: 
We  coin  a  world  of  names  for  them,  but  still 
All  comes  to  fondness  for  our  own  dear  wilL 

We  see,  by  facts,  upon  the  triple  stage 
Of  present  life,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 
How  to  be  pleas'd— -be  honom'd-— and  be  rich— 
These  three  conditions  commonly  bewitch: 
From  young  to  old,  if  human  feults  you  weigh, 
'TIS  selfish  pride,  that  grows  from  green  to  grey. 

Pride  is,  indeed,  a  more  accustom'd  name 
For  quest  of  grandeur,  eminence,  or  fome; 
But  that  of  pleasure,  that  of  gold  betrays 
What  inwartl  principle  it  is  that  sways: 
The  rake's  young  dotage,  and  the  miser's  old, 
One  tame  inslaving  love  to  sdf  unfold. 


If  pride  be  thus  the  fmntain  of  all  Vice; 
Whence  mast  we  say  that  virtue  has  its  rit^ 
But  ft*om  humility  ?  and  what  the  sure. 
And  certain  sign,  that  even  this  is  pure? 
For  pride  itself  will  in  its  dress  appear. 
When  nothing  touches  that  same  self  too  near. 

But  when  provok'd,  and  say  unjustly  to©. 
Then  pride  disrobes;  then  what  a  huge  ado! 
Then  who  can  blame  the  passion  of  a  pride 
Tbat  has  got  reason,  reason  of  its  side; 
"  He's  in  the  wrong — and  I  am  in  Clie  rights-* 
Resentment  come.  Humility,  good  night!" 

Now  the  criterion,  I  apprehend. 
On  which,  if  any,  one  may  best  depend. 
Is  patience ;-^s  the  bear  and  the  fbibear| 
To  which  the  truly  virtuous  adhere; 
Resolved  to  i^ffoTf  without  pro  and  con, 
A  thousand  evils,  rather  than  do  one. 

Not  to  have  patience,  and  yet  not  be  proud^ 
Is  contradiction  not  to  be  allow'd: 
All  eyes  are  open  to  so  plain  a  cheat. 
But  of  the  blinded  by  the  self-deceit ; 
Who,  with  a  like  Consistency,  may,  tell 
That  nothing  ails  them,  tbo'  they  are  not  welt. 

Strict  is  the  rule;  but  notwithstanding  tme^ 

However  /  fiiU  short  of  it,  or  ym: 

Best  to  increase  our  stock,  if  it  be  smally 

By  dealing  in  it  with  our  neighbours  all^ 

And  then,  who  knows,  but  we  shall  in  the  end* 

Learn  to  have  patience  voUk  oKnefoer— and  meniik 


REMARKS 

VPOir  DR.  AKElfSIDE'S  AND  MR.  WHITBIIKAn^ 
VER8BS  WHICH  WERB  PUBLISHED  AND  AD- 
DRESSED TO  THE  PEOPLE  OFENGLARD,  IN  THB 
YEAH  1758.' 

"  Whither  is  Europe's  ancient  spirit  fled"*'* 
How  came  this  query  in  the  doctor's  head  ? 
Whither  is  Britain'»— one  had  sooner  guessed* 
In  ode  to  his  own  countrymen  address'd : 
3ut  as  outlandish  rivers  soon  infer  it, 
(Six  in  three  lines)  it  must  be  Europe^  spirit. 

Of  "  valiant  tenants  of  her  sboie,"  'tis  said* 
*'  Who  from  the  warrior  bow  the  strong  dart 

sped"— 
Let  bow  be  warrior,  and  let  dart  be  strong; 
Verse  does  not  speed  so  speedily  along; 
*<  The  strong  dart  sped"— ^loes  but  go  thomp, 
thump,  thump,  [plump. 

That  quick  as  thrown  should  pierce  the  liver 

«  And  with  firm  hand  the  rapid  poleax  bore"^-* 
If  it  had  been  the  n^icf  dart,  bdbre^ 

*  — — rosticorum  mascnla  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibua 

versare  glebas.  Hor. 

Whither  is  Europe's  ancient  spirit  fled? 
Where  arc  the  valiant  tenants  of  her  shore? 
Who  from  the  warrior  bow  the  strong  dart  sped. 
Or  with  firm  hand  the  rapid  poleax  boi«? 

Sec  an  Ode  to  the  Country  Qentlcm^n  of  EDg- 
land  by  Dr.  Akenside. 
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And  the  ttnmg  polettx,  here,  it  had  agreed 
With  a  finn  hold  ai»  weli,  aiid  darting  speed: 
Whither  are  fled  from  ode-versificatioD, 
Tlie  ancteot-*-PleaM^re»  of  Imagioation'? 

Really  these  fighting  poets  Vant  a  tutor. 
To  teach  them— ultra  crcpidam  ne  sntor; 
To  teach  the  doctor,  and  to  teach  the  laureat. 
Ex  Heltcone  sanguinem  ne  hanriat: 
Tbo*  blood  and  wounds  infect  its  limpid  stream, 
It  should  run  dear  before  they  sing  a  theme. 

Ye-^*<  Britons  rouse  to  deeds  of  death  !'*-»says 
one  3, 
«  Whither,»»  the  next,  « is  Europe's  spirit  gone?>» 
While  real  warriors  think  it  all  a  farce 
For  them  to  bounce  of  either  Mors  or  Mars: 
Safe  as  one  sacks  it,  under  bloodless  bay ; 
And  sure  as  t'other  even  death  must  pay. 

But  you  shall  hear  what  captain  *  *  «  *  •  said, 
When  he  had  heard  both  ode  and  verses  read : 
On  mottos— Versibus  exacuit— 
And — Proles  militum-- he  mus'd  a  bit; 
'  Then  having  cast  his  hunting  wits  about 
in  quest  of  rhymes,  he  thus  at  last  broke  out:— 

"  Pob !  let  my  serjeant,  when  his  dose  is  taken, 
Britons  strike  home !  with  moistened  pipe  rehearse. 
To  deeds  of  death  'twill  sooner  much  awaken. 
Than  a  cart  load  full  of  such  ode  and  verse." 

If  these  two  bards  will,  by  a  tuneful  labour. 
Show,  without  sham,  their  love  to  killing  life, 
Let  Aikenside  go  thump  upon  the  tabor: 
And  Whitehead  grasp  th'  axacuating  fire. 


A  HINT  TO  A  YOUNG  PERSON, 

fDR  HIS  BETTBR  IMPROVBMIVT  BY  RKAOINO  OR 
COHTBRSATION. 

In  reading  authors,  when  you  find 
Bright  passages  that  strike  your  mind. 
And  which  perhaps  you  may  have  reasoo 
To  think  on  at  another  season. 
Be  not  contented  with  the  sight. 
Bat  take  them  down,  in  block  and  vofuU; 
Such  a  respect  is  wisely  shown 
That  makes  another's  sense  one's  own. 

When  you're  asleep  upon  your  bed 
A  thought  may  come  into  your  head. 
Which  may  be  of  good  use  if  taken 
Due  notice  of  when  you're  awaken; 
Of  midnight  thoughts  to  take  no  heed. 
Betrays  a  sleepy  soul  indeed; 
It  is  but  dreaming  in  the  day 
To  throw  our  nightly  hours  away. 

In  conversation,  when  yon  meet 
With  persons  cheerful  and  discreet, 

*  Alluding  to  a  celebrated  poem,  written  by 
Dr.  Akenside,  entitled  The  Pleasures  of  the  Ima- 
flnaticm. 

J  — •Animos  in  martia  bella 

Versibus  exacuit  Hor. 

Britons,  rouse  to  deeds  of  death ! — 

See  Verses  to  tlie  People  of  England,  1758,  by 
WiJUam  Wlwtchcad,  esq.  poet  laureat 
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That  speak  or  quote  in  prose  or  rhyme 

Things  or  facetious  or  sublime. 

Observe  what  passes,  and  anun, 

When  you  conae  home  think  thereupon  j 

Write  what  occurs,  forget  it  not, 

A  good  thing  sav'd's  a  good  thing  got. 

Let  BO  remarkable  event 
Pass  with  a  gaping  wonderment, 
A  fool's  device—*'  Ix>rd  who  would  thhik!* 
Commit  it  safb  to  pen  and  ink 
Whatever  deserves  attention  now. 
For  when  'tis  pass'd,  you  kaow  not  bofw. 
Too  late  you'll  find  it  to  yonr  coat 
So  much  of  human  lifis  is  lost. 

Were  it  not  for  the  written  letter. 
Pray  what  were  living  men  the  better . 
For  all  the  labours  of  the  dead. 
For  all  that  Sbcrotes  e*er  said  ? 
The  momis  brought  from  Heav'n  to  men 
He  would  have  carried  back  again; 
'TIS  owing  to  his  short^haod  youth    , 
That  Socrates  does  now  speak  truth* 


TO  LADY  B- 


W^ 


UPON  HER  PRESENTING  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  THt 
MOIETY  OF  A  IX>TTERY  TICKET. 

This  ticket  is  to  be  divided ~ well; 
To  lady  Betty  Int  these  presents  tell 
How  much  1  value,  chances  all  apart, 
Tliis  gentle  token  of  her  friendly  heart; 
Without  regard  to  prizes  or  to  blanks. 
My  obligation  is  immediate  thanks; 
And  heie  they  come  as  hearty  and  as  free 
As  this  unlook'd  for  favour  came  to  me. 

Five  thousand  pounds  perhaps— «   handsome 
Ay,  but  in  specie  five  may  never  come.—  [sum— i 
That  as  you  please,  dame  Fortune,  in  my  mind 
I  have  already  taken  it  in  kind; 
Am  quite  contented  with  my  present  lot. 
Whether  you're  pleas'd  to  second  it  or  not: 
Chance  is  but  chance,  however,  great  or  i 
The  spirit  of  a  loving  gift  is  all. 

"  Three  tickets  offend  to  make  choice  of  one. 
And  write  tbe  memorandum  thereupon*^-* 
Spread  in  successive  order,  as  they  lie. 
May  all  be  prizes  for  her  sake,  thought  I ! 
That  upon  which  my  fancy  chose  to  fix. 
Was  (let  me  see)  four  hundred  fifty-six: 
Four,  five,  and  six — they  are,  if  I  can  read. 
Numbers  that  regularly  should  succeed. 

Thou  backward  Fortune,  that  in  days  of  yore 
Hast  read  from  six  to  five,  from  five  to  four. 
Once,  for  the  lady's  sake,  reverse  thy  spite, 
And  trace  a  luckier  circle  to  the  right. 
If  thou  art  anary  that  I  should  despise 
Thy  gifts*,  which  never  dazzl'd  much  my  e^; 
Now  speak  me  fair,  nor  let  the  occasion  slip 
Of  such  an  honourable  partnership. 

Stand  still  a  moment  on  thy  bridge's  pier, 
And  the  conditions  of  success  let's  hear; 
Say  what  the  bard  shall  otifer  at  thy  shrine. 
Any  thing  less  than  worship,  and  'tis  thine. 
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Jf  not  90  qmte  (m  fhey  relate  thee)  Ubd, 
See  both  our  names,  which  thus  together  joined, 
I'd  rather  thafe  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  own, 
Than  court  thee  for  ten  millions  ahne, 

**  Thousands  and  millions,  sir,  are  pompous 
sounds 
For  poets,  seldom  conversant  in  pounds.**— 
Yes;  but  I'm  onlf  looking  on  th'  event 
A9  corresponding  to  a  kind  intent. 
Should  it  turn  out  its  thousands  more  or  less, 
I  should  be  somewhat  puzzl'd  1  profess, 
jind  must  upon  a  case  so  new,  so  nice, 
Fly  to  my  benefinctress  for  advice. 

What  shall  1  do  with  such  a  monstrous  prize  ? 
BuW^e>ll  postpone  the  que8tion-*4ill  it  rise.—- 
Let  it's  to  morrow  nqana|^  that.«>To  day     . 
Accept  the  thanks  which  1  am  bound  to  pay; 
£nrich*d,  if  you  permit  me  still  to  share 
Your  wish  of  weUiare,  and  your  gen'rous  care: 
The  greatest  bliss,  if  I  have  any  skill, 
Of  human  life,  is  mutual  good-will. 

This,  without  question,  has  your  hand  confest; 
This,  without  flatt'ry,  warms  a  willing  breast: 
So  much  good  nature  shown  with  so  much  ease; 
Bestow  your  sums,  dame  Fortune,  where  you 
That  kind  bf  satisfaction  which  I  feel        [please; 
Comes  not  within  the  compass  of  your  wheel; 
Ko  prize  can  heighten  the  unpurchased  grace, 
Kor  blanks  Che  ^tdbl  sentiments  efface. 


THM  CEfTTAUR  FABULOUS\ 

Zbuxis  of  pld  a  female  Centaur  drew, 
To  show  his  art;  and  then  expos'd  to  view: 
The  human  half,  with  so  exact  a  care. 
Was  join'd  to  limbs  of  a  Thessalian  nuxn^ 
That  seeing  from  a  different  point  the  piece. 
Some  praisM  the  moicf  and  some  themoivof  Greece. 

like  to  this  Centaur,  by  his  own  relation. 
Is  doctor  Warburtoi^s  Divine  Legation: 
Which  superficial  writers  on  each  band, 
Christians  and  deists  did  not  understand; 
Because  they  both  observed,  from  partial  views, 
Th*  incorporated  church  add  state  of  Jews. 

7h'  ingenious  artist  took  the  pains  to  draw, 
Full  and  entire,  the  compound  of  the  law; 
The  two  societies,  the  civil  kind 
And  the  religious,  perfectly  eombin'd; 
With  God  Almighty,  as  a  temporal  prince, 
Governing  both,  as  all  his  proofs  evince; 

Without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ?— 
Here  with  opponents  lies  the  main  debate: 

*  The  del^ate  poignancy  of  the  wit  with  which 
thisall^gorical  piece  is  enlivened,  will  be  obvious  to 
the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 


They  cannot  reconcile  to  serions  Aottght 
God*s  church  and  state—with  life  to  come,  qb« 
With  law  or  gospel  cannot  make  to  suit  [taught; 
Vifgin  of  Sion  sinking  down  to  brute. 

Zeuxis  the  iwv,  they  argue,  takes  a  pride 
In  shapes  so  incompatible  ally'd; 
And  talks  away  as  if  he  had  pourtray'd 
A  real  creature  mixt  of  mare  and  maid: 
All  who  deny  the  existence  of  th'  pad. 
He  centaurizes  into  fool  and  mad*. 

If  one  objected  to  a  maiden  hoof; 
"  Why,  'tis  an  animal;" — ^was  all  his  proof: 
If  to  an  animal  with  human  head ; 
"  O!  'tis  a  beauteous  woman;**— Zeuxis  said. 
"  What!  animal  and  woman  both  at  once?" 
"  Yes,— that's  essential  to  the  whole,  yc  dunce.** 

His  primary  and  secondary  sense. 
Like  n^are  and  maid,  support  his  fond  pretence: 
From  joining  spot  he  skips  to  each  extreme;^ 
Or  strides  to  both,  and  guards  the  motley  scheme  4 
Solving,  with  like  ccntauriformal  ease. 
Law,  prophets,  gospel,  quoted  as  you  please. 

Thus  both  went  on,    long  labour'd  volomet 
tbro*— 
Now  what  must  feir  impartial  readers  do? 
Must  they  not  grieve,  if  either  of  them  treat 
On  law  or  grace  with  rudeness  or  with  heat? 
Of  either  Zeuxis  they  allow  the  skill  ; 
But  that— the  Ceqtaur  is  a  fab^e  still. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
HUMAN  NATURE, 

AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  MODERN 
PHILOSOPHERS. 

Strong  passions  draw,  like  horses  that  are  strong, 
The  body-coach  of  flesh  and  blood  along; 
While  subtle  reason,  with  each  rein  in  hand^ 
Sits  on  the  box  and  has  them  at  command; 
Rais'd  up  aloft  to  see  and  to  be  seen, 
Judges  the  track,  and  guides  the  gay  machine. 

But  was  it  made  for  nothing  else-^beside 
Passions  to  draw,  and  reason  to  be  guide  ? 
Was  so  much  art  eroploy'd  to  drag  and  drive. 
Nothing  within  the  vehicle  alive? 
No  seated  mind  thi^t  claims  the  moving  pew. 
Master  of  passions  and  of  reason  too? 

The  grand  contrivance  why  so  well  equip 
With  streng4Ai  of  passions  rul'd  by  reason's  wfaip^ 
Vainly  profuse  had  apparatus  been. 
Did  not  a  reigning  spirit  rest  within ; 
Which  passions  carry,  and  sound  reason  meana 
To  render  present  at  pre-order*d  scenes. 
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They  who  are  loud  in  hiunao  reafoq's  pratie, 
Aod  celebrate  the  driTers  of  our  days. 
Seem  to  suppose  by  their  contioual  bawl. 
That  passioos,  reason,  and  machine,  is  all; 
To  them  the  windows  are  drawn  up,  and  clear 
Nothing  that  does  not  outwardly  appear. 

Matter  and  motion^  and  superior  man 
lly  head  and  shoulders,  fbnn  their  rea8*niBg  plan; 

\  View»d,  and  demurely  pondei'd,  as  they  roll; 

I  And  scoring  traces  on  the  paper  soul, 
Blank,  shaven  white,  they  fill   th'   unfuniish'd 

.  >¥ith  new  ideas,  none  of  them  innate, 

When  these  adepts  are  got  upon  a  box, 
Away  they  gallop  tbro'  the  gazing  flocks; 
Trappings  admied,  and  the  high  mettl'd  brute, 
,  And  reason  balancing  its  either  foot; 
I  While  seeing  eyes  discern  at  their  approach, 
1  Fulness  of  skill,  and  emptiness  of  coach. 

Tis  very  well  that  lively  passions  draw. 
That  sober  reason  keeps  them  all  in  awe; 
The  oae  to  run,  the  other  to  control. 
And  drive  diiiectly  to  the  destin'd  goal :  [gin ; 

*•  What  goal?"— .Ay,  there  the  question  should  be- 
Wbat  sjirit  drives  the  wiling  mind  within  ? 

Sent^  reason,  passions,  and  the  like  are  still 
One  8etf«ame  man,  whose  action  is  his  will ; 
Whose  will,  if  right,    will  soon  renounce  the 

pride 
Of  an  cmn  reason  for  an  onbf  guide; 
■  As  God^  unerring  spirit  shall  inspire. 
Will  stin  direct  the  drift  of  his  desire. 


ON  THE  PATRON  OF  ENGLAND, 

nr  A  LETTER  TO  LORD  WILLOUOHBY,  PRBSIDBIfT 
OF  THE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

Will  yoa  ple^  to  permit  me,  my  very  good 

lori, 
Some  night  when  you  meet  upon  ancient  record, 
Full  worthily  filling  Antiquity's  throne, 
To  propose  to  your  sages  a  doubt  of  my  own, 
A  certain  moot  point  oif  a  national  kind; 
For  it  touches  all  England  to  have  it  defin*d 
"^ith  a  little  piorc  fact,  by  what  kind  of  a  right 
Her  patron,  her  saint,  is  a  Cappodos  knighif 

1  knoif  wha^our  songs  and  our  stories  advance, 
That  St.  Geor|e  is  for  Ejngland,  St  Denys  for 

France; 
But  the  French,  tho'  uncertain  what  Denys  it  was. 
All  own  he  conrerted  and  taught  'em  their  mass; 
And  most  other  nations,  I  fancy,  remount 
To  a  saint  whoOi  they  chose  upon  some  such  ac- 
count. 
But  I  never  coull  learn,  that  for  any  like  notion. 
The  English  made  choice  of  a  knight  Cappadocian. 

Their  converwon  was  owing  (event  one  would 
hope 
Worth  remembriag  at  least)  to  a  saint  and  a  pope, 
To  a  Gregory  known  by  the  First,  and  the  Gieat, 
Who  sent,  to  relieve  them  from  Pagan  deceit, 
St  Austin  the  mopk ;  and  both  sender  and  sent 
liad  their  days  ii^M  Fasti  that  noted  th>  event : 


Now,  my  k>rd,  1  would  ask  of  the  learned  and 

laborious. 
If  GsHifgmtf  bent  a  mistake  for  OngoriiuuP 

In  names  so  like  lettered  it  would  be  no  wondel^ 
If  hasty  transcribers  bad  made  such  a  blunder; 
And  mistake  in  the  names,  by  a  slip  of  their  pen. 
May  perhaps  have  occasiooM  mistake  in  the  men. 
That  this  has  been  made,  to  omit  all  the  rest. 
Let  a  champion  of  yours,  your  own  Seldeo,  attest  j; 
See  his  books  upon  titles  of  honouD— that  quarter 
Where  he  treats  of  St  George,  and  the  knigkU  of 
the  garter. 

There  he  quotes  from  Froissart,  how  at  first  oa. 
Of  a  lady's  blue  garter,  blue  order  began  [theplaa 
In  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  and  four. 
But  the  name  of  the  saint  in  Froissart  is  Gregorei 
So  the  chronical  writer  or  printed  or  wrote  [note: 
For  George,  without  doubt,  says  the  mMginal 
Be  it  there  a  mistake*— 4mt,  my  lord,  Pm  afraid 
That  the  same,  vice  versa,  was  anciently  made* 

For  tho*  much  has  been  said  by  the  great  anti<« 

quarian 
Of  an  orthodox  George— Cappadocian        and 

Arian; 
''  How  the  soldier  first  came  to  be  patron  of  old, 
I  have  not,''  says  he,  **  light  enough  to  behokl  :>* 
A  soklier-like  nation  he  guesses  (for  want  [saint; 
Of  a  proof  that  it  did  so)  would  choose  him  foe 
For  in  all  his  old  writings  no  fragment  oocurr'd 
That  saluted  him  patron,  till  Edward  the  Thirdi, 

His  reign  he  had  g^es8*d  to  have  been  the  first 
time,  {rhyme^ 

But  for  old  Saxon  prose  and   for  old   English 
Which  mention  a  George,  a  great  martyr  and 
saint,  [want; 

Tho'  they  say  not  a  word  of  the  thing  that  wo 
They  tell  of  his  tortures,  his  death,  and  his  pray'rj^ 
Without  the  least  hint  of  the  questjon'd  affair; 
That  light,  I  should  giiess,  with  submission  to 

Selden, 
As  he  was  not  the  patron,  he  was  not  beheld  in. 

The  name  in  French,  Latin,  and  Saxon,  'tis 

hinted,  [ed  i 

Some  three  or  four  times  is  mis-writ  or  mis-prini- 

He  renders  it  George— but  allowing  the  hint. 

And  the  justice  of  change  both  in  writing  and 

print. 
Some  George,  by  like  errour  (it  adds  to  the  doubt) 
Has  tum'd  our  converter  St.  Gregory  out: 
He,  or  Austin  the  monk,  bid  the  direst  by  far 
To  be  patron  of  England — till  garter  and  star. 

In  the  old  Saxon  custom  of  crowning  our  kings. 
As  Selden  bas  told  us,  amongst  other  things 
They  namM  in  their  pray'rs,  which  his  pages 

transplant. 
The  Virgin — St  Peter^-^nd  one  other  saint; 
Whose  connection  with  England  is  also  exprest; 
And  yields  in  this  case  such  a  probable  test. 
That  a  patron  suppos'd,  we  may  fairly  agree, 
Such  a  saint  is  tbe  person  whoever  it  be. 

Now. with  Mary,  and  Peter,  when  monarchs 
were  crown'd, 
There  is  only  a  Sanctus  >Bregorious  found; 
And  his  title— Anglorum  Ap<Mtolufr-^too; 
With  which  a  St  George  can  have  nothing  to  4o: 
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While  Scothpd,  and  Irdftod,  and  France  and 

Spain  claims 
A  St  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Denys,  St  James, 
Both  apostle  and  patron— for  saint  so  unknown 
Why  should  England  reject  an  apostle  her  own  ? 

This,  my  lord,  is  the  matter—the  plain  simple 

rhymes  [times: 

Lay   no    fault,    you  pereeiYe,    upon   protestant 

1  impute  the  mistake,  if  it  should  be  one,  sotdy 

To  the  ponti&  succeeding,  who  ohristen'd  wars 

holy. 
To  monarchs,  who,  madding  around  their  round, 

tables, 
Prefer*d  to  conversion  their  fighting  and  fables: 
When  sokUers  were  many,  good  Christians  but 

fiBW, 

8t  George  was  adranc'd  to  St  Gr^ory's  due. 
One  may  be  mistaken — and  therefore  would 

That  a  Willis,  a  Stukely,  an  Ames,  or  a  Pegge, 
In  short,  that  your  lordship,  and  all  the  fam*d  set 
Who  are  under  your  auspices  happily  met 
In  perfect  good  humour — which  you  can  inspire. 
As  I  know  by  experience— would  please  to  en- 
quire. 
To  search  this  one  question,  and  settle  I  hope. 
Was  old  England*!  old  patron  a  hoghi  or  a  popef 


ON  SPECIOUS  AND  SUPERFieiAL 
WRITERS, 

Haw  rare  the  case,  tho'  common  the  pretence. 
To  write  on  subjects  from  a  real  sense! 
Tis  many  a  celebrated  author's  fate, 
To  print  effusions  just  as  parrots  prate; 
He  moulds  a  matter  that  he  once  was  taught 
In  various  shapes,  and  thinks  it  to  be  thought 
Words  at  command  he  marshals  in  array. 
And  proves  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  say; 
While  learning  like  a  torrent  pourS  along. 
And  sweeps  away  the  subject,  right  or  wrong: 
One  follows  for  a  while  a  rolling  theme, 
To8s>d  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid  stream; 
Till  out  of  sight,  with  like  impetuous  force, 
Torn  from  its  roots,  another  takes  the  course; 
While  frodi  and  bubble  glaze  the  flowing  mud. 
And  the  man  thinks  all  clear  fmd  understood; 
A  shining  sur&ce  and  a  transient  view. 
Makes  the  slighUwitted  reader  think  so  too: 
It  entertains  him,  and  the  book  is  bought. 
Read  and  admir'd  without  expense  of  thought : 
No  tax  impos'd  upon  his  wits,  his  cash 
Paid  without  scruple,  he  eiyojrs  the  trash. 


TiH  just  of  late,  good  .English  has,  thought  fit 
To  call  me  pariUen,  or  to  call  me  wrii; 
But  ttrhat  is  writ  or  written,  by  the  vote 
Of  writers  now,  hereafter  must  be  wrott: 
And  what  is  ipoktH  too,  hereafter  tpcke; 
And  measures  never  to  be  hroheny  brokt, 

I  never  could  be  drntn^  but,  in  spite 
Of  grammar,  they  have  dtwve  me  from  my  right. 
None  couki  have  risem  to  become  my  foes; 
Bnt  what  a  worid  of  enemies  have  rose! 
Who  have  not  gone,  but  they  have  wad  about. 
And,  torn  as  I  have  been,  have  tone  me  out 

Passive  1  am,  and  would  be,  and  implore 
That  such  abuse  may  be  henceforth  ybrftom^ 
If  not  forbom,  for  by  all  Spelling  Book, 
If  not  mitiaken,  they  are  all  tmttook: 
And,  in  plain  English,  it  had  been  as  well 
If  what  \aAfedtn  upon  me,  had  not  j^iZ. 

Since  this  attack  upon  me  has  hegim^ 
Who  knows  what  lengths  in  language  may  bf  rinf 
For  if  it  once  be  grew  into  a  law. 
You'll  see  such  work  as  never  has  been  sotr; 
Part  of  our  speech  and  sense,  perhaps  besile 
Shakes  when  I*m  diooky  and  dies  when  I  mxsiAf*d» 

Then  let  the  preter  and  imperffect  tensQ 
Of  my  own  woids  to  me  remit  the  sense; 
Or  since  we  two  are  oft  enough  agreed. 
Let  all  the  learned  take  some  better  heed;; 
And  leave  the  vulgar  to  confound  the  duei 
Of  preter  tense,  and  participle  too. 


THE  BEAU  AND  THE  BEDLAMJTE. 

A  PATIENT  in  Bedlam  that  did  pretty  w4l. 
Was  permitted  sometimes  to  go  out  of  hii  cell : 
One  day,  when  they  gave  him  that  freedom,  he 

spy*d 
A  beuuish  young  spark  with  a  sword  bV  his  side; 
With  an  huge  silver  hilt,  and  a  scabbaj  for  sle^ 
That  swung  at  due  length  from  his  hip  to  his  hed. 

When  he  saw  him  advance  on  the    gallery 

ground. 
The  Bedlamite  ran,  and  surveyM  hii^  alt  round; 
While  a  waiter  supprest  the   yoi|ig    captain's 

alarm. 
With—**  You  need  not  to  fear,  sir,  ^c*ll  do  you  ao 

harm.** 
At  the  last  he  broke  out—**  Aye,  a  v^ry  fine  show  > 
May  1  ask  him  one  question  ?" — **  t^Hiat's  that?*' 

said  the  beau^ —  I 
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Amnn  to  the  following  letter, 

UWSrnjUB  THB  AITTHOR'S  tOUmON  OF  A  RB- 
BOS,  C0ll|IOlU.y  AtCBUlEO  TO  LORD  GUBtnUU 

mux 

Good  Mr.  Diaphanus, 

I  bate  a  veiy  grre«t  opiaMii  of  your  iofeBaaty, 
•od  I  know  you  love  to  employ  it:  if  yoaUl  not 
tUiik  the  asking  tbe  fiivoor  to  unravel  the  foUow- 
io;  rebus  too  great  an  impertinence^  you  will  by 
tke  discovery  very  macb-oUige 
year  friend, 

Chester,  and  Bioft  obedient  servant, 

Marth  ««.  1765.  APHANUS. 

YoqH  please  to  direct  to  yonr  old 

scqoaintance,  Benj.  N s. 

THE  REBUS. 
Thb  noblest  object  in  the  works  of  art, 
Tfe  brightest  scene  that  Nature  can  impart, 
Tbe  well  known  saginl  in  the  time  of  peace, 
Tbe  point  essential  in  the  tenant's  lease. 
The  &nner*8  comfort  when  he  holds  the  plough. 
The  soldier's  duty  and  the  lover's  vow, 
A  contract  made  before  the  nuptial  tie, 
i  Messing  riches  never  can  supply, 
Aspotttiat  adds  new  charms  to  pretty  faces. 
As  engine  us'd  in  ftindamental  cases, 
A  planet  seen 'between  the  Earth  and  Sun, 
A  prize  which  merit  never  yet  has  won, 
A  lorn  which  prudence  seldom  can  retrieve, 
Tlie  death  of  Judas  and  the  fault  of  Eve, 
A  part  between  the  ancle  and  the  knee, 
A  patriot's  toast  and  a  ph3r8tcian'8  fise, 
A  wife's  ambition  and  a  parson's  dues, 
A  miser's  idol  and  tbe  badge  of  Jews. 
If  now  your  happy  genius  can  divine 
The  correspondent  words  to  every  line, 
By  the  first  letters  will  be  plainly  found 
Aa  andent  city  that  is  much  renown*d. 

THE  AUSWER. 

FAcas,  friend  Aphanns,  abhinc  diebus. 
With  no  small  pleasure  I  receiv'd  a  rebus: 
Kot  that  tbe  rebus  gave  it  understand, 
Bat  old  acquaintance  Benjamin's  own  hand: 
Far  all  the  blessings  due  to  mortal  men, 
Bebis  in  oamibus,  I  wish  to  Ben. 

At  his  request  I  sought  for  ancient  city 

That  lay  conceal'd  in  cabalistic  ditty; 

So  did  we  all-— Ibr  when  his  letter  came 

Some  friends  were  chair'd  around  the  focal  flame ; 

But  rebus  out  not  one  of  all  could  make ; 

INaphanus  himself  was  quite  opake, 

Tbo>  pleas'd  with  pleasing,  when  he  can  do  so, 
Httiagenaiity  he  loves  to  show ; 
If  such  a  thinfc  falls  out  to  be  his  lot; 

R*  M  A«  frtoo  tA  nrnrn  utYwm*  if  Arhfm  tint* 


You  stand  eotkl'd  hvaopoa  to  lasigb 
At  hapless  genius  in  your  friend  Diapb* 
But  in  excuse  for  what  he  most  oonfoaa. 
Nor  meo»  aor  even  ladies  here  oould  gussa; 
To  variorum  seen,  or  vliriarum, 
No  mora  of  ancient  city  than  old  i 


One  thing  however  rose  from  this  oocasioR, 
It  put  an  end- to  feaiv  of  French  invasion; 
And  wits,  quite  frighten'd  out  of  dames  and  tte% 
When  rebua  came,  cam*  into  Vmb  again ; 
Tho'  little  skill'd  to  judge  of  either  matter. 
Yet  the  more  pleasing  puzzle  was  the  latter. 

You'll  think  I'm  thinking,  upon  second  thought, 
That  tho*  we  mist  of  city  that  was  sought. 
We  might  have  told  you  somewhat  of  the  goes 
Of  luckless  neighbour  and  of  neighbourasaea ; 
So  let  us  try  to  give  you  just  an  item : 
For  it  would  take  a  volume  to  recite  *em. 

"  I  cant  divine,"  said  Chio^,  **  for  my  part. 
What  the  man  means  by  *  noblest  work  of  art,'— 
From  clock  to  temple,  pyramid,  and  ship, 
And  twenty  difPrent  handyworics  yon  skip; 
Now,  I  dare  say,  when  all  your  votes  are  past, 
City  or  work:— 'tis  Dresden  at  the  Jast.** 

*'  Nor  I,"*  said  PhiUis, "  what  the  man  can  mean 
By  his  next  hint  of— <  Nature's  brightest  scene — ^ 
Amongst  so  many  of  her  scenes  so  bright. 
Who  can  devise  which  of  'em  is  the  right  ? 
To  name  a  word  where  brightest  scene  most  lie. 
And  speak  my  own  opinion,  sirs,-— tis  eye." 

"  Peace,"  said  a  third,  of  I  forget  what  ses, 
"  Has  well  known  signal  that  may  wdl  perplex; 
It  shouM  be  olive-branch,  to  be  well  known. 
But  rebus,  unconfin'd  to  that  alone, 
May  mean  abundance,  plenty,  riches,  trade, — 
Who  knows  the  signal  that  is  here  dispjay'd?" 

Thus  they  went  on-«4>ut,  tho'  I  stir  its  embers^ 
It  is  not  much  that  memory  remembers: 
Two  ladies  had  a  long  disputing  match, 
Whether  charm-«ddiug  spot  was  mole  or  patch ; 
While  none  would  venture  to  decide  the  vole — 
One  had  a  patch  and  t'other  had  a  mole. 

So  '  wife's  ambition'  made  a  parted  school ; 
Some  said — to  please  her  husband— some  to  rule, — 
On  this  moot  point  too  rebus  would  create. 
As  you  may  guess,  a  pretty  smart  debate; 
Till  one  prop08»d  to  end  it  thus,  with  ease  • 
"  The  only  way  to  rule  him--i8  to  please.** 

Hold !  I Jbrgot— One  said,  a  patrson's  does 
Was  the  same  thing  with  rhyming  *  badge  of  Jews,' 
And  tithe  was  it— but  corn,  or  pig,  or  goose ; 
What  earth  or  animals  of  earth  produce. 
From  calf  and  lamb,  to  turnip  and  potatoe, 
Might  bethe  word-^whlch  he  had  nought  to  iay  to. 
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Or  more?— -for,  in  the  litter  timet,  tbe  elue 
May  have  one  correspondent  word,  or  tiro : 
Clue  should  have  said,  if  only  one  occurred. 
Not  correspondent  words  to  each,  but  word. 

From  sonpe  suspicions  of  a  bite,  we  guess 
I'be  number  of  the  letters  to  be  less; 
And,  finoro  expression  of  a  certain  cast. 
Some  joke,  unequal  to  the  pains  at  last: 
Could  you  have  said  that  all  was  right,  and  clerer, 
We  should  have  try'd  more  fortunate  endeavour. 

It  should  contain,  should  this  same  jeu  de  mots, 
Clean-pointed  tarn,  short,  fair,  and  a-propos ; 
Wit  without  straining;  neatness  without  starch; 
Hinted,  tho'  hid;  and  decent,  tho*  'tis  arch; 
No  vile  idea  should  disgrace  a  rebu»^ 
Sic  dicunt  Mustt,  sic  edicit  Phoebus. 

This,  Aphanus,  tho'  short  of  satisfaction , 
Is  what  account  occurs  of  the  transaction, 
Impertinent  enoughs— but  you  Ml  excuse 
What  your  own  postscript  half  enjoin 'd  the  Musei 
She,  when  she  took  the  sudden  task  upon  her, 
fielieyc  me,  did  it  to  oblige  your  honour. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RHYME  AND  BLANK 
VERSR 

What  a  deal  of  impertinent  stuff,  at  this  time# 
Comes  out  about  verses  in  blank  or  in  rhyme! 
To  determine  their  merits  by  critical  prose. 
And  treat  the  two  parties,  as  if  they  were  foes!— ^ 
It  '8  allotting  M  gravely,  to  settle  their  rank. 
All  the  bondage  to  rhyme,  all  the  freedom  to 
blanks  [repress 

Has  provok'd  a  few  rhymes  to  step  forth,  and 
The  pedantical  whim,  grown  to  such  an  excess  i 

Not  to  hinder  the  dupes  of  this  fanciful  wit 
From  retailing  its  maxims,  whene'er  they  think 

fit; 
But  to  caution  young  bards,  if  in  danger  to  waste 
Any  genius  for  verse  on  so  partial  a  taste; 
That  (allowing  to  blank  all  the  real  pretence 
To  what  freedom  it  has)  if  supported  by  sense. 
For  words  without  any,  they  may  not  neglect 
Of  as  free  flowing  rhyme  the  delightful  effect. 

Here  are  two  special  terms  which  the  sophisters 
mingle. 
To  be  sauce  for  the  rest,  to  wit,  fetters>  and  jingle; 
And,  because  a  weak  writer  may  chance  to  expose 
Very  ill-chosen  words  to  such  phrases  as  those. 
The  unthinking  reflecters  sit  down  to  their  rote. 
And  pronounce  against  rhyme  th'  undistinguishing 
Sole  original  this,  in  the  petulant  school,    [vote: 
Of  its  idle  otjections  to  metre,  and  rule. 


.    1 4.    >A.L^.  iL^^.^ 
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Many  chains  to  be  need^l  io  mtasore  hb  gtottn^ 
And  keep  the  sublime  witbra  requisite  bound: 
If  a  laudable  product  in  rh3rme  should,  perhaps. 
Extort  an  applause  fnnn  these  exquisite  chaps. 
They  express  it  so  shily,  for  fear  of  a  fetter— 
"  Had  the  rhyme  been  neglected,  it  would  hate 
beeii  better.'*— 

And  so  they  begin  with  their  jingle  (or  rattle. 
As  some  of  them  call  it)  the  delicate  battle; 
"  The  sense  must  be  cramp'd,"  they  cry  out,  **  to 

be  sore. 
By  the  nature  of  rhyme,  and  be  rendered  obscure:" 
As  if  blank,  by  its  grandeur,  and  magnified  pause. 
Was  secure  in  its  freedom  from  any  such  flaws; 
Tho*  so  apt,  in  bad  hands,  to  give  readers  oftence^ 
By  the  rattling  of  sound,  and  the  darkness  of  8 


All  the  arguments  form'd,  as  they  prose  it  along. 
And  twist  them  and  ti^ine,  against  metrical  song. 
Presuppose  the  poor  maker  to  be  but  a  dunce; 
For,  if  that  be  not  true,  they  all  vanish  at  once: 
If  it  be,  what  advantage  has  blank  in  the  case. 
From  cotmting  bad  verses  by  unit,  or  brace? 
Nothing  else  can  result  firom  the  critical  root, 
Bnt,-*a  blockhead 's  a  blockhead,  with  rhyine,  ot 
without 

It  came,  as  tliey  tell  us,  firom  ignorant  Moors, 
An4  by  growth  of  fine  taste  will  be  tum'd  oat  o* 

doors: 
Two  insipid  conceits,  at  a  venture  entwin'd. 
And  void  of  all  proof  both  before  and  bdiinds 
Too  old  its  reception,  to  tell  of  its  age ; 
Its  downfiill,  if  taste  could  but  fiurly  presage. 
When  the  bees  of  the  country  make  honey  no 

'  more. 
Will  then  certainly  come^not  a  moment  before. 

Till  then  it  will  r^ign,  and  while,  hese  and  ther^ 
spread, 
filank  verse,  like  an  aloe,  rears  up  ita  head ; 
And,  fresh  from  the  hot-house,  successfully  tow'rs 
To  make  people  stare  at  the  height  of  ita  flow^  ; 
The  variety,  sweetness,  and  smoothness  of  rhyme 
Will  flourish,  bedecVd,  by  ita  natural  clime. 
With  numberless  beauties;  and  frequently  shoot. 
If  cherish'd  aright,  into  blossom  and  fruit. 

But  stufliog  their  heads,  in  these  classical  days. 
Full  of  Homer,  and  Vii^gil,  and  Horace,  and  plays  ; 
And  finding  that  thyme  is  in  none  of  the  four, 
T  is  enough,  the  finetasters  have  gotten  their  lore  t 
And  away  they  Pun  on  with  their  words  in  a  strinjr* 
Which  they  throw  up  at  rhyme  with  a  finical  fling  ; 
But  to  reach  ita  full  sweetness  nor  willing,  nor  sd>le. 
They  talk  about  taste,  like  the  fox  in  the  fia>lei. 

To  the  praise  of  old  metre  it  quitted  tbe  stage. 
In  abhorrence  of  tragical  ranting  and  rage  ; 
Which  with  heights,  and  with  depths  of  distresses 
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tf  DOt,  the  po&setsor  of  tuDftble  skill 
l^nfetterMy  unjingled,  may  take  which  he  will; 
Any  plaD,  to  which  ireedum  and  judgment  impel- 
All  the  bus'ness  he  knows,  is  to  execute  well. 


ST.  PHIUP  NERI  AND  THE  YOUTH. 
St.  Philip  Neri,  as  old  readings  say. 
Met  a  young  stranger  in  Rome's  streets  one  day; 
And,  being  ever  courteously  incline 
To  give  youug  folks  a  sober  turn  of  mihd. 
He  fell  into  discourse  with  him;  and  thus 
The  dialogue  they  held  comes  down  to  us« 

SL  Tell  me  what  brings  you,  gentle  jrouth,  to 
Rome^ 

K  To  make  myself  a  scholar,  sir,  I  come. 

fit.  And,  when  you  are  one,  what  do  you  intend? 

K  To  be  a  priest,  I  hope,  sir,  in  the  end. 

Sl  Suppose  it  so— what  have  you  next  in  view? 

K  That  I  may  get  to  be  a  canon  too, 

fir.  WeU;  and  how  then? 

K  Why  then,  for  angfat  I 
may  be  made  a  bishop.  [know, 

, ST.  Be  it  so— 

What  then? 

Y,  Why,  cardinal 's  a  high  degree— 
And  yet  my  lot  it  possibly  may  be. 

8U  SbppoM  it  wa^^what  then? 

K  Why,  who  can  say 
But  I've  a  chance  for  being  pope  one  day  ? 

&.  Well,  having  worn  the  mitre,  and  red  hat. 

And  triple  crown,  what  follows  after  that? 

K  Nay,  there  is  nothing  further,  to  be  sure, 

Upon  this  Earth,  that  wishing  can  procure: 

When  I've  eqjoy'd  a  dignity  so  high, 

As  long  as  God  shall  please,  then— I  must  die. 

SL  What!   must  you  die?  fond  youth!   and  at 

the  best 
But  wish  and  hope,  and  may  be  all  the  rest ! 
Take  my  advice-^^hatever  may  betide. 
For  that  which  must  be,  first  of  all  provide; 
Then  think  of  that  which  may  be ;  and  indeed. 
When  well  preparM,  who  knows  what  may  sno- 

ceed? 
But  you  may  be,  as  you  are  pleas'd  to  hope, 
Priest,  canon,  bishop,  cardinal,  and  pope. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  REV,  MESSRS.  J?- 

AND  H TO  PREACH  SLOW. 

Brethren,  this  comes  to  let  you  know 
That  I  would  have  you  to  preach  slow^ 
To  ^ive  the  words  of  a  discourse 
Their  proper  time,  and  life,  and  force; 
To  uixe  what  you  think  fit  to  say. 
In  a  sedate,  pathetic  way; 
Grave  and  delib'rate,  as  *t  is  fit 
To  comment  upon  holy  writ. 

Many  a  good  sermon  gives  distaste. 
By  being  spoko  in  too  much  haste; 
Which,  bad  it  been  pronounc'd  wiUi  leisure, 
WquU  1uiv«  been  Usten'd  to  with  pleasure: 


ADVICE  ON  pttEAcnma 


And  thus  the  preacher  often  p^ 
His  labour  only  for  his  pains ; 
As  (if  you  doubt  it)  may  appear 
From  ev'ry  Sunday  in  the  year. 

For  how  indeed  can  one  expect 
The  best  discourse  shouM  take  e&ct. 
Unless  the  maker  thinks  it  worth 
Some  care  and  pains  to  set  it  forth? 
What!  does  be  think  the  pains  he  took 
To  write  it  fairly  in  a  book. 
Will  do  the  business  ?  not  a  bit — 
It  must  be  spoke  as  well  as  writ 

What  is  a  sermon,  good  or  bad. 
If  a  man  reads  it  like  a  lad  ? 
To  hear  some  people,  when  they  preachy 
How  they  run  o*er  all  parts  of  speech. 
And  neither  raise  a  word,  nor  sink. 
Our  learned  bishops,  one  would  tlynk. 
Had  Ukeu  school-boys  from  the  rod, 
To  make  ambassadors  of  God. 

So  perfect  is  the  Christian  scheme, 
He  that  from  thence  shall  Uke  his  theme. 
And  time  to  have  it  understood. 
His  sermon  cannot  but  be  good : 
If  he  will  needs  be  preachmg  sta^ 
No  time  indeed  is  short  enough; 
E'en  let  him  read  it  like  a  letter. 
The  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 

But  for  a  man  that  has  a  head. 
Like  yours  or  mine,  I  'd  like  to  have  said» 
That  can  upon  occasion  raise 
A  just  remark,  a  proper  phrase; 
For  such  a  one  to  run  along, 
Tumbling  his  accents  o'er  his  tongue. 
Shows  only  that  a  man,  at  once. 
May  be  a  scholar  and  a  dunce. 

In  point  of  sermons,  »t  is  confest. 
Our  English  clergy  make  the  be&t: 
But  this  appears,  we  must  confess. 
Not  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  press: 
They  manage,  with  disjointed  skill. 
The  matter  well,  the  manner  ill; 
And,  what  seems  paradox  at  first. 
They  make  the  best,  and  preach  the  worst 

Would  they  but  speak  as  well  as  write, 
Both  excellencies  would  upite. 
The  outward  action  being  taught. 
To  show  the  strength  of  inward  thought: 
Now,  to  do  this,  our  short-hand  school 
Lays  down  this  pkiin  and  general  rule, 
"  Take  time  enough'*— all  other  graces 
Will  soon  fill  up  their  proper  places. 


70  THE  SAME^ 

ON  PRBACHINO  EXTEMPORE. 

The  hint  I  gave,  some  time  ago. 
Brethren,  about  your  preaching  slow. 
You  took,  it  seems ;  and  thereupon 
Could  make  two  sermons  out  of  one : 
Now  this  regard  to  former  lines. 
Paid  so  successfully,  inclines 
To  send  advice  the  second  part: 
Try  if  you  cannot  preach  by  heart— 
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Be  tiot  alarmid,  m  if  reganl 
To  this  would  prove  ao  very  hard; 
The  first  admonishment  you  feared 
Would  so  turn  out,  'till  it  appear'd 
That  custom,  only,  made  to  seem 
So  difficult  in  your  esteem, 
What,  upon  trial,  now  procures 
Your  hearers  ease,  and  also  yours. 

Do  but  consider  bow  the  ^ase 
Now  stands  in  iact,  in  eirery  place, 
AH  Christendom  almost,  around, 
£xcept  on  our  reformed  ground : 
The  greatest  part,  untaught  to  brook 
A  preacher*8  reading  from  a  book, 
Would  scarce  advance  within  his  reach, 
Or,  then,  acknowledge  him  to  preach. 

Long  after  preaching  first  began. 
How  uDconceiv'd  a  reading  plan! 
The  rise  of  which,  whatever  date 
May  be  assign'd  to  it,  is  late: 
From  all  antiquity  remote 
The  manuscriptal  reading  rote: 
No  need,  no  reason  prompted,  then^ 
The  pulpit  to  consult  the  pen. 

Howeyer  well  pi>epar*d  before. 
By  pond'ring,  or  by  writing  o'er 
'   What  he  should  say,  still  it  was  said 
By  him  that  preached;  it  was  not  read: 
Could  ancient  memory,  then,  better 
Forbear  the  poring  o'er  the  letter, 
Brethren,  than  yours?  if  you  11  but  try. 
That  fact  1 11  venture  to  deny. 

Modems,  of  late,  give  proofs  enoo 
(Too  many,  as  it  seems  to  you) 
That  matters  of  religious  kind, 
Stor*d  up  within  the  thoughtful  mind. 
With  any  care  and  caution  storM, 
Sufficient  utterance  afford, 
To  tell  an  audience  what  they  think, 
Without  the  help  of  pen  and  ink. 

How  apt  to  think  too,  is  the  throng, 
A  preacher  short,  a  reader  long! 
Claiming,  itself,  to  be  the  book 
That  should  attract  a  pastor's  look : 
If  you  lament  a  careless  age 
Averse  to  hear  the  pulpit  page. 
Speak  from  within,  not  from  without. 
And  heart  to  heart  will  turn  about. 

Try  it;  and  if  you  cant  succeed, 
T  will  then  be  right  for  you  to  read; 
Altho'  the  heart,  if  that  *s  your  choice. 
Must  still  accompany  the  voice ; 
And  tho*  you  should  succeed,  and  take 
The  hint,  you  must  not  merely  make 
Preaching  extempore  the  view. 
But  ex  setemitate  too. 


BYROltrS  tOEMS. 


Bat  when  they  tease  na  with  it  from  the  pulpit, 
I  own,  sir  Peter,  that  Ix^innot  |rulp  it 

If  on  their  rules  a  justice  should  intrench. 
And  preach,  suppose  a  sermon,  from  the  bench* 
Would  you  not  think  your  brother  magistrate 
Was  touch'd  a  little  in  his  hinder  pate? 
Now  which  is  worse,  sir  Peter,  on  the  total 
The  lay  vagaiy,  or  the  sacerdotal  ? 

In  ancient  times,  when  preacbeni  preached  in- 
deed 
Their  sermons,  ere  the  learned  learnt  to  read, 
Another  spirit,  and  another  life, 
Shut  the  chiirch  doors  against  all  party  strifpt 
Since  then,  how  often  heard,  from  sacred  rostravs, 
The  lifeless  din  of  Whig  and  Tory  nostrums! 

»Tis  wrong,  sir  Peter,  I  insist  upon 't; 
To  common  sense  >t  is  plainly  an  aflfront: 
The  parson  lea^res  the  Christian  in  the  lurch. 
Whene'er  he  brings  his  politics  to  church ; 
His  cant,  on  either  side,  if  he  cails  preaching. 
The  man's  wrong-headed,  and  his  brains  want 
bleaching. 

Recall  the  time  from  conquering  WiHiaai*s  reign, 
And  guess  the  fruits  of  such  a  preaching  vein : 
How  oft  its  nonsense  must  have  veer'd  about. 
Just  as  the  politics  were  in,  or  out: 
The  pulpit  g6vem*d  by  no  gospel  data. 
But  new  success  still  mending  old  errata. 

Were  1  a  king  (God  bless  me)  I  should  hate 
My  chaplains  meddling  with  affairs  of  state; 
Nor  would  my  subjects,  I  should  think,  be  fond. 
Whenever  theirs  the  Bible  went  beyond. 
How  well,  methioks,  we  both  should  live  together. 
If  these  good  folks  would  keep  within  their  tetber! 


MOSES*S  VISION. 

MosBS,  to  whom,  by  a  peculiar  grace, 
God  $pake  (the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  fao6  to  fiace, 
Call'd  by  an  heav'niy  voice,  the  rabbins  ssy. 
Ascended  to  a  mountain's  top  one  day  ;        [eas'd. 
Where,  in  some  points  perplex'd,  bia  rniod  wat 
And  doubts,  conceming.Providence,  appeasHi. 

During  the  colloquy  divine,  say  they/ 
The  prophet  was  commanded  to  survey. 
And  mark  what  happened. on  the  plain  below; 
There  he  perceiv'd  a  fine,  clear  spring*  to  fiow^ 
Just  at  the  mountain's  foot;  to  which,  anon, 
A  soldier,  on  his  road,  came  riding  on  ; 
Who,  taking  notice  of  the  fountain,  sropt. 
Alighted,  drank,  and,  in  remounting,  dropt    . 
A  purse  of  gold;  but  as  the  precious  loaidL 
Pell  unsuspected,  he  pursu'd  his  road  : 
Scarce  had  be  gone,  when  a  young  lad  came  by. 
And,  as  the  purse  lay  just  before  his  ey  e. 
He  took  it  up;  and,  finding  its  content. 
Secured  the  treasure;  and  away  he  went  s 
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liglit  off  his  hone,  began  to  swear,  and  oune. 
And  fukM  the  poor  old  fellow  for  his  purse: 
ifc  solemnly  protested,  o'er  and  o*er. 
With  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  to  implore 
HeaT'ns  attestation  to  the  truth,  that  be 
Nor  purse,  nor  goW,  had  ever  chancM  to  see : 
Bat  all  in  Tain;  the  man  belier'd  him  not. 
And  drew  his  bword,  and  stabM  him  on  the  spot. 

Moses,  with  horrour  and  amazement  sciz'd, 
Fell  on  his  face— thr  voice  divine  was  pleas'd 
To  give  the  prophet's  anxious  mind  relief, 
And  thus  prevent  exportulating  grief — 
"  Be  not  sarpris*d;  nor  ask  how  such  a  deed 
The  world's  just  Judj^e  could  suffer  to  succeed: 
The  child  has  caused  the  passion,  it  is  true, 
That  Dlade  the  soldier  run  the  old  man  thr.>'; 
But  know  one  feet,  tho*  never  yet  found  out, 
And.jiidge  how  that  would  banish  ev'ry  doubt— 
This  same  old  man,  thro*  passion  once  a.s  wild, 
M iirder>d  the  fether  of  that  very  child." 


ON  THE  AUTHOR'S  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

The  hedge4iog  for  his  arms,  I  would  suppose. 
Some  sire  of  ours,  beloved  kinsfolk,  chose. 
With  aim  to  hint  instruction  wise,  and  good. 
To  us  descendants  of  his  Byrom  blood; 
1  would  infer,  if  you  be  of  this  mind, 
-The  very  lesson,  that  our  sire  design'd. 

He  had  observed  that  Nature  gave  a  sense. 
To  er»ry  creature,  of  its  own  defence ; 
Down  from  the  lion,  with  his  tearing  jaws, 
To  the  poor  cat,  that  scratches  with  her  paws ; 
AU  show'd  their  force,  when  put  upon  the  proof, 
Whenein  it  lay,  teeth,  talons,  horn,  or  hoof. 

Pleas'd  with  the  porcupine,  whose  native  art 
Is  said  to  distance  danger  by  his  dart; 
To  root  his  ibes,  before  they  con^  too  near. 
From  cv'ry  hurt  of  close  encounter  clears- 
This,  had  not  one  thing  bated  of  its  price. 
Had  been  our  worthy  ancestor's  device. 

A  foe  to  none;  but  ev'ry  body's  friend; 
^nd  lo^th,  although  offended,  to  offend ; 
He  sought  to  find  an  instance,  if  it  could. 
By  any  creatnre*s  art,  be  understood, 
That  might  betoken  safety,  when  attacked ; 
Vet  where  all  hurt  should  be  a  foe's  own  act 

At  last  the  liedge-hog  came  into  his  thought. 
And  gave  the  perfect  emblem  that  he  sought : 
Tliia  little  creature,  all  offence  aside. 
Rolls  up  itself  in  its  own  prickly  hide. 
When  danger  comes;  and  they  that  will  abufe 
0o  it  themselves,  if  their  own  hurt  ensues. 

Methinks  1  hear  the  venerable  sag^v- 
**  Children !  descendants  all  thro'  ev*ry  age ! 
Ijeam,  from  the  prudent  urchin  in  your  arms, 
How  to  secure  yourselves  from  worldly  harms: 
Give  no  oflence; — to  you  if  others  will, 
Fkmly  wrapt  up  within  yourselves,  be  still. 

«  This  animal  is  giv'n  for  outward  sign 
Of  intrafd,  true  security  divine:  ^ 

Shsurp,  on  your  minds,  let  pointed  virtues  grow, 
TlMt,  without  ii\juring,  resist  a  foej 
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Surround  with  these  an  honest,  harmless  heart. 
And  he,  that  divells  in  it,  will  take  your  parr. 

"  Whatever  ills  your  christian  peace  molest,   • 
Turn  to.  the  source  of  grace,  within  your  breastc 
There  lies  your  safety—O  that  all  my  kin 
May  ever  seek  it — where 't  is  found— vrithin ! 
That  soul  no  ills  can  ever  long  annoy, 
Which  makes  its  Ood  the  centre  of  its  joy.** 


VERSES, 

IlfTClfDEII  TO  HAVE  BIVEIV  SPflUC^  AT  T«B 
BRBAKIWG  UP  OF  THE  FREE  GRAMMAR-BCHOOL 
IN  MANCHESTER,  IN  THE  TEAR  1748,  WHEN> 
LAUDER'S  CHARGE  OF  PLAGIARISM  UPON  MIL- 
TON ENGAGED  THE  PUBLIC  ATTENTION. 

THE  MASTER'S  SPEECH. 

Our  worthy  founder,  gentlemen,  this  day,  * 
Orders  the  youth  an  bour*s  poetic*  play; 
Me,  on  its  annual  retuni,  to  choose 
One  single  subject  for  their  \arious  Muso: 
That  you  may  see  how  Fancy  will  create 
Her  dlflfrent  image  in  each  youngster's  pate. 

Now,  since  our  Milton,  a  renownwl  nnme« 
Had  been  attackM  for  stealinv  into  fame; 
I  told  'em — '*  Lad.«,  now  be  upon  your  guard; 
Exert  yourselves,  and  save  your  Anions  bard : 
He 's  call'd  a  plagiary —'t  is  your's  to  show 
The  vain  reproach,  and  silence  Milton*s  foe. 

"  The  point,"  sdid  1,  "  at  which  ye  now  take 
aim. 

Remember,  as  ye  rhyme,*  is  Milton's  fame; 
Fame  as  a  poet  only,  as  attaok't 
For  plundering  verses — ne'er  contest  the  fact; 
Defend  your  bard,  tho*  granted ;  and  confine 
To  three  times  six,  at  most,  your  eager  line.'^ 

Then  lend  a  fov'ring  ear,  whilst  they  rehearse 
Short,  and  almost  extemporary  verse: 
A  thought  work*d  up,  that  came  into  the  mind. 
With  rhymes  the  first,  and  fittest,  they  couW  find. 
5?och  was  their  task — the  boys  have  done  their  best; 
Take  what  you  like,  sirs,— ^and  excuse  the  rest.. 

FIRST  LAD. 

Milton  pursuM,  in  numbers  more  sublime. 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose,  or  rhyme: 
T  is  said,^the  bard  did  but  pretend  to  soar. 
For  such, — and  such— -attempted  them  before. 

'T  is  now  an  age  ago  since  Milton  writ; 
The  rest^-are  sunk  into  Oblivion's  pit: 
A  critic  diving  to  their  wrecks,  perhaps. 
Has,  now  and  then,  bro*t  up  some  looseii'd  scraps 

We  *11  not  dispute  the  value  of  them  now— 
Rut,  say  one  thing  which  critics  must  allow; 
Which  all  the  nations  round  us  will  confess — 
Milton  alone — attempted  with  success. 

SECOND  LAD. 
When  Milton's  ghost  into  Elysiuni  came. 
To  mix  with  claimants  for  poetic  fame. 
Some  rose,  the  celebrated  bard  to  meet; 
Welcomed,  and  laid  their  laurels  at  his  fcQt 
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'  "  Immortal  Shades,^  said  he,  "  if  aught  be 

due 
To  my  attempts— 't  is  owing  all  to  you:** 
Then  took  the  laurels,  fresh'ning  from  his  hand, 
And  crown*d  the  temples  of  the  sacred  band. 

Others,  in  crowds,  stood  muttering  behind, 
"  Who    is    the   guest? — Uc   looks  as  he  were 

blind 
O !  this  h  Milton,  to  be  sure— the  man 
That  stole,  from  others,  all  his  rhjrmeless  plan ; 

**  From  those  conceited  gentlemen,  perchance, 
That  rush  to  hail  him  with  such  complaisance; 
Ay — that^s  the  reason  of  this  ftiwning  fuss; 
1  like  him  not — he  nerer  stole  from  us.** 

THIRD  LAIX 
Crimb  in  a  poet,  sirs,  to  steal  a  thought? 
No,  that 't  is  not;  if  it  be  good  for  aught : 
*Tis  lawful  theft;  't  is  laudable  to  boot; 
T  is  want  of  genius  if  be  does  not  do  *t: 
The  fbol  admires — the  man  of  sense  alone 
Lights  on  a  happy  thought — ami  makes  it  all  his 
own; 

Flies,  like  a  bee,  along  the  Muses*  field. 
Peeps  in,  and  tastes  what  any  flow'r  can  yield, 
Free,  from  the  various  blossom  that  he  meets^ 
To  pick,  and  cull,  and  carry  home  the  sweets; 
While,  saunt*ring  out,  the  heavy,  stingless  drone 
Amidst  a  thousand  sweets— makes  none  of^em 
his  own. 

FOURTH   LAD. 
A  CRITIC,  once,  to  a  Miltonian,  made 
Of  Milton*s  plagiarisms  a  loqg  parade; 
To  prove  his  work  not  owing  to  his  genius, 
But  to  Adamus  Exul,  and  Masenius; 
That  he  had  stoPn  the  greater  part,  by  much, 
Both  of  his  plan,  and  matter,  from  Uie  Dutch: 

His  Abdiel,  his  fine  characters,  he  took, 
And  heav'nly  scenes,  from  such  and  such  a  book; 
His  hellish  too  the  same;  from  such  a  one 
He  stole  his  Pandemonium,^-«nd  so  on-» 
Till  Milton's  friend  cri'd  out,  at  last,  quite  giddy, 
"Poh!  hold  thy  tongue— he  stole  the  Devil,  did 
he?" 

FIFTH  LAD. 

Whem  Oidbid  saw,  in  her  Radclivian  dome, 
Greek  skill,  and  Roman  rivaPd  here  at  home; 
Wond'ring  she  stood:  'till  one  judicious  spark 
Addressed  the  crowd,   and  made  this  sage  re- 
mark— 
<*  The  most  unlicensed  plagiary — this  Gibbt— 
Nothing  in  all  his  pile,  but  what  he  cribs. 

"  ThA  flrmund  be  builds  noon  is  not  hiii  nwn... 


SIXTH  LAD. 
Lauder, — thy  authors  Dutch,  and  German, 
There  is  no  need  to  disinter,  man: 
To  search  the  mould*ring  anecdote. 
Fur  source  of  all  that  Milton  wrote: 
We  *]\  own— 4rom  these,  and  mauy  more^ 
The  bard  enrich*d  his  ample  store. 

Phoebus  himself  could  not  escape 
The  tricks  of  this  poetic  ape; 
For,  to  complete  his  daring  vole ', 
From  his  enliven*d  wheels  he  stole, 
Prometheus-like,  the  solar  ray. 
That  animated  all  his  clay. 

Promethcns-like,  then  chain  him  down ; 
Prey  on  his  vitals  of  renown ; 
With  critic  talons,  and  with  beak. 
Upon  his  fiune  thy  vens^eance  wrrak: 
It  grown  again  at  ev*ry  hour. 
Fast  as  the  vulture  can  devour. 

SEVENTH  LAD. 
MiLTONUM,  Tir,  O  facinus  nefarium! 
F.xagitavit  tanquam  plagiarium: 
Miramur,  banc  qui  protulisset  thesin. 
Quid  esse,  Momus,  crederet  poesin. 
Num,  qusno,  vult  ut,  hkc.  ob«tetricant^ 
Dicendum  sit  quod  nemo  dixit  ante  } 

O  admirandam  hominis  versuti 
Calliditatem,  qua  volebat  utj ! 
Dixisset  ipse,  nimium  securus, 
Quod  nemo  dicet  presens,  aut  fnturus. 
Dam  felis  ungues  pentequentnr  mureii^ 
Miltonum,  scilicet,  fuisse  fiirem. 

Exulent  ergo,  (ejus  ex  effatis) 
3uicunque  uomen  usurparint  vatis ; 
Nullum  vocemas,'pror8us,  ad  examen 
Eorum  sensum,  vim,  aut  modulamen  ; 
Furantur  omnes— habeamus  venim 
Poetam,  exhinc,  unicum  Lauderum ! 


A  DIALOGUE  ON  CONTENTMENT. 

J,  What  ills,  dear  PSebe,  would  it  not  prevent 

To  learn  this  one  short  lesson — *<  be  content  !>» 

No  very  hard  prescription,  in  effect. 

This  same  content;  and  yet,  thro*  its  neglect. 

What  mighty  evils  do  we  human  elves. 

As  Prior  calls  us,  bring  upon  ourselves !  * 

Evils  that  Nature  never  meant  us  for. 

The  vacuums,  that  she  really  does  abhor: 

Of  all  the  ways  of  judging  things  amiss. 

No  instance  shows  our  weakness  more  than  tHts, 
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FoUcs  ID  tb«  Vigour  of  their  health,  and  itreogth, 
May  1^1  at  disconteDt,  in  wordi  at  length) 
Who  yet,  when  disappointed  of  their  wishia. 
Will  put  you  off  vrith  surly  humphs,  and  pishes^ 
*•  Let  »s  be  content  and  easy  j" — gen'ral  stuff! 
Your  happy  people  are  content  enough; 
If  you  would  reason  to  the  purpose,  show. 
How  they  who  are  unhappy  may  be  so; 
How  they  who  are  in  sickness,  want,  or  pain. 
May  get  their  health,  estate,  and  ease  again: 
How  they-— 

J.  Nay,  Phebe,  don't  go  on  so  fast; 
Your  just  rebuke  now  suits  yourself  at  last; 
Methinks  you  wander  widely  from  the  fiict^» 
T  is  not  how  you,  or  I,  or  others  act, 
That  we  are  talking  of,  but  how  we  shoo'd— 
A  rale,  tho*  ill  observed,  may  still  be  good: 
Nor  did  1  say  that  a  contented  will 
Wou'd  hinder  alt,  but  many  sorts  of  ill : 
This  it  will  do;  and,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
Much  lessen  such  as  it  can*t  take  away; 
You  said  yourself,  't  was  just,  I  think  you  did— 

p.  Yes,  yes;  I  don*tdeny  iU^ 

/.  Sense  forbid 
That  e'er  you  should;   it*s  practice  then,  per- 
chance. 
Is  monstrous  hard,  in  manfr  a  circumstance-^ 

P,  Monstrous?  why  monstrous?  let  that  word 
be  barr*d, 
And  I  shan't  stick  to  say,  I  think  it  hard. 
And  very  hard,  nay,  I  could  almost  add, 
That,  in  some.cases,  't  is  not  to  be  had — 

/.  Not  to  be  had!  content!  it  costs  us  nought; 
*T  is  purchased  only  with  a  little  thought; 
We  need  not  fetch  it  from  a  distant  clime. 
It  dnay  be  found  at  home,  at  any  time; 
Our  very  caret  oontribute  to  its  growth. 
It  knows  no  check,  but  voluntary  sloth; 
None  but  ourselves  can  rob  us  of  its  fruit; 
It  finds,  whene'er  we  use  it,  fresh  recruit; 
The  more  we  gather,  still  the  more  it  thriyes. 
Fresh  as  our  hopes,  and  lasting  as  our  lirest 
Not  to  be  had  is  wrong ; — but  I  fbigot. 
You  did  not  say  quite  absolutely  not,. 
But  could  almost  have  said  so;  the  almost, 
Perhaps,  was  meant  against  a  florid  boast 
Of  such  content  as,  when  a  trial  came 
Severe  enough,  would  hardly  own  its  nam»— 

P.  Perhaps  it  was,  and  now  your  fire  is  spent. 
You  can  reflect,  1  find,  that  this  content, 
Which  you  are  fond  of  celebrating  so, 
May,  now  and  than,  be  difficult  to  show. 
So  difficult  that— 

J.  Hold  a  bit— or  ten 
To  one  the  chance,  that  I  shall  fire  again ; 
T  is  just  and  right,  you  own,  as  well  as  me ; 
Now,  for  my  part,  1  rather  choose  to  see 
The  easiness  of  what  is  just  and  right. 
Which  makes  it  more  encouraging  to  sight. 
Than  scarecrow  hardships,  that  almost  declare 
Content  an  un-come-at-able  afiair; 
And,  conseouently,  tempt  one  to  distrust, 
For  difficulties,  what  is  right  and  just: 
Thus  I  object  to  hardship;  if  you  please. 
Show  for  what  reason  you  object  t«  i 


P.  Why,  for  this  reason-«tho^  it  should  be  true. 
That  what  is  just  and  right,  is  easy  too, 
Such  ease  is  nothing  of  a  talking  kind. 
But  of  right  will,  that,  likes  to  be  restgn*d. 
And  cherishetf  a  grace  which,  with  regard 
To  the  unpractised,  may  sometimes  be  bardt 
You  treat  content  as  if  it  were  a  weed. 
Of  neither  cost,  nor  culture;  when  indeed. 
It  is  as  fine  a  flower  as  can  be  found 
Within  the  mind's  best  cultivated  ground; 
Where,  iike  a  seed,  it  must  have  light  and  air 
To  help  its  growth,  according  to  the  care 
That  owners  take,  whose  philosophic  skill 
Will  much  depend  upon  the  weather  still;      [bad 
Good  should  not  make  them  careless,  nor  ihoutd 
Discourage-^ 

J.  Right,  provided  it  be  had, 
I  Ml  not  dispute;  but  own,  what  yx>u  have  said 
Has  hit  the  nail,  directly,  on  the  head  i 
Easy  or  hard,  all  pains>  within  our  pow*r, 
Are  well  bestowed  on  such  a  charming  flow*r. 


TOM  THE  PORTBIL 

As  Tom  the  porter  went  up  Ludgate-hill, 
A  swiaging  show'r  obliged  him  to  stand  still; 
So,  In  the  right-hand  passage  thro*  the  gate. 
He  pitch'd  his  burthen  down,  just  by  the  gmte^ 
From  whence  the  dolefol  accent  sounds  away, 
"  Pity— the  poor— and  hungry— <lebtor8-*«pray.* 

To  the  same  garrison,  from  Paul's  Church- 
yard, 
An  half-drown'd  soldier  ran  to  mount  the  guaid: 
Now  Tom,  it  seems,  the  Ludgateer,  and  he 
Were  oM  acquaintance,  formerly,  all  .three  ^ 
And  as  the  coast  was  clear,  by  cloudy  weather* 
They  quickly  fell  into  discourse  together. 
'  'T  was  ui  December,  when  the  Highland  dans 
Had  got  to  Derbyshire  from  Preston  Buis ; 
And  struck  all  London  with  a  general  panic— 
But  maik  the  force  of  principles  Britannic 

The  soldier  told  'em  fresh  the  city  news. 
Just  piping  hot  from  stockjobbers,  and  Jews; 
Of  French  fleets  landing,  and  of  Dutch  neutrality; 
Of  jealousies  at  court  amongst  the  qnalitv; 
Of  Swarstou-bridge,  that  never  was  puird  down; 
Of  all  the  rebels  in  foil  march  to  town ; 
And  of  a  hundred  things  beside,  that  nnide 
Lord  may>r  himself,  and  aldermen  afr«ki ; 
Painting  with  many  an  oath  the  case  in  view. 
And  ask'd  the  porter — what  he  thought  to  do? 

"  Do  ?"  says  he,  gravely—*'  what  I  dkl  before; 
What  I  have  done  these  thirty  3rears,  and  moi«; 
Carry,  as  I  am  like  to  do,  my  pack. 
Glad  to  maintain  my  belly  by  my  back ; 
If  that  but  hok),  I  care  not;  for  my  part. 
Come  as  come  will,  t  shall  never  break  my  heart; 
I  don't  see  folks  that  fight  about  their  thrones. 
Mind  either  soldiers'  flrah,  or  porters'  bones; 
AVhoe'er  gets  better,  when  the  battle's  fought. 
Thy  pay  nor  mine  will  be  advanc'd  a  groat— 
—But  to  the  purpose— now  we  are  met  here, 
I  '11  join,  iff  will,  for  one  foil  mug  of  beer." 

The  soldier,  touch'd  a  little  with  surprise 
To  see  his  friend's  indifference,  replies — 
"  What  you  say,  Tom,  1  own  is  very  good. 
But— our  religion !"  (and  he  d— nHl  his  hlMd) 
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"  What  will  become  of  oar  relfgion  !" — **  True !" 
Says  the  jail-bird — •*  and  of  our  freedom  too  ? 
If  the  Pretender"  (rapt  he  out)  "  comes  on, 
Our  liberties  and  properties  are  gone  !" 

And  so  the  soldier  and  the  pris'norjoiu*d 
To  work  up  Tom  into  a  bettor  mind; 
He  staring,  dumb,  with  wonder  struck  and  pity, 
Took  up  his  load,  and  tnidg'd  into  the  city. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON    THE    ART    OF    ENGU8H    POETRY. 

The  art  of  English  poetry,  I  6nd, 
At  present,  Jenkins,  occupies  your  mind ; 
You  have  a  vast  desire  to  it,  you  say. 
And  want  my  help  to  put  you  in  the  way; 
"Want  me  to  tell  what  books  you  are  to  read; 
How  to  begin,  at  first,  and  how  proceed — 

Now,  tho*  in  short-hand  I  may  well  pretend 
To  give  directions,  my  Salopian  friend. 
As  having  had  the  honour  to  impart 
Its  full  perfection  to  that  English  art; 
Which  you,  and  many  a  sagacious  youth, 
By  sure  experience,  know  to  be  the  truth; 
Yet  how,  in  matters  of  poetic  reach. 
Untaught  myself,  shall  1  pretend  to  teach  ? 
Well  1  remember  that  my  younger  breast 
The  same  desire,  that  reigns  in  youre,  posscst ; 
Me,  numbers  flowing  to  a  measured  time. 
Me,  sweetest  grace  of  English  verse,  the  rhyme, 
Choice  epithet,  and  smooth  descriptive  line. 
Conspiring  all  to  finish  one  design, 
5mit  with  delight,  full  negligent  of  prose, 
And,  thro'  mere  liking,  tempted  to  compose. 
To  rate,  according  to  my  schoolboy  schemes. 
Ten  lines  in  verse  worth  half  a  hundred  themes. 

Without  one  living  person  to  consult. 
The  years  went  on,  from  tender  to  adult; 
Atid,  as  for  poring  to  consult  the  dead. 
Truly,  that  never  came  into  my  head: 
Not  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace!  (if  you  ask) 
Why,  yes,  the  rod  would  send  me  Xx*  the  task ; 
But  all  the  consultation  that  came  out 
Had  its  own  end— to  'scape  the  whipping  bout. 
Beside,  if  subject  wanted  to  be  sung, 
The  Muse  was  question'd  in  the  vulgar  tongue; 
Who,  if  she  could  not  answer  well  in  that, 
W^ould  hardly  mend  herself  in  Greek  or  Lat 

Bat  poor  encouragement  for  you  to  hope 
That  my  instructions  will  attain  the  scope: 
Yet  since  the  help,  which  you  are  pleased  to  seek, 
Does  not  concern  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek ; 
In  ancient  classics,  tho'  but  little  read, 
I  know  and  care  as  little  what  they  said. 
In  plain,  familiar  English,  for  your  sake. 
This  untry*d  province  I  will  undertake ; 
And  rules  for  verse  as  readily  instill. 
As  if  ability  had  equalled  will : 


You  may  remember,  when  you  first  begaa^ 
To  learn  the  truly  tachygraphic  plan, 
How  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  simplest  line. 
We  grounded,  raised,  and  fintshM  our  design: 
H  iw  we  examined  language,  and  its  pow'rs, 
And  then  adjusted  ev*ry  stroke  to  ours: 
Whilst  the  same  method,  followed,  in  the  main. 
Made  itther  matters  more  concisely  plain ; 
Made  English,  French,  Italian— Hebrew  too— 
Appear  the  clealrest  in  a  short-hand  view; 
Which,  in  all  points,  where  language  was  coii' 

cem'd, 
Explained  how  best,  and  soonest  tliey  were  leam'd; 
Show'd  where  to  end,  as  well  as  to  commence, 
At  that  one  central  point  of  view-— good  sense. 

There  fix  your  eye  then, — if  you  mean  to  write 
Verse  that  is  fit  to  read,  or  to  recite: 
A  poet,  slighting  this  initial  rule. 
Is  but,  at  best,  an  artificial  fool ; 
Of  learning  verse  quite  needless  the  expense, 
Plain  prose  might  serve  to  show  his  want  of  sense. 

3ut  you,  who  have  it,  and  would  give  to  prose 
The  grace,  that  English  poetry  bestows^ 
Consider  how  the  short-hand  iichetne,  in  part,      ^ 
May  bo  apply^d  to  the  poetic  art: 
To  write,  or  read  in  that,  you  understood. 
There  must  be  sense,  and  sense   that  must  bt 

good; 
The  more  that  words  were  proper  and  exact. 
In  book,  or  speech,  the  more  we  could  contractt 
The  handf  you  know,  became  a  kind  of  test. 
In  this  respect,  what  writings  were  the  best. 
If  incorrect  the  language,  or  absurd. 
It  cost  the  fuller  noting  of  each  word ; 
But,  when  more  apt,  grammatical,  and  true. 
Full  oft  a  letter  for  a  word  would  do. 

Form  to  yourself,  directly,  the  design 
Of  so  constructing  a  poetic  line; 
That  it  may  cost,  in  writing  it  our  way. 
The  least  expense  of  ink,  as  one  niay  say  ; 
That  wonl,  or  phrase — in   measure    that  yod 

please, — 
May  come  the  nearest  to  prosaic  ease  : 
You  Ml  see  the  cases  from  the  rule  exempt. 
Whilst  it  directs,  in  gen'i-al,  your  attempt; 
How  word,  or  sentence,  you  may  oft  transpose^ 
And  verse  be,  still,  as  natural  as  prose. 

As  natural— for,  tho'  we  call  it  art. 
The  worth  in  poetry  is  Nature's  part : 
Here— artis  est  celare  artem — here. 
Art  must  be  hid  that  Nature  may  appear^ 
So  lie  concealed  behind  the  shining  g:Iass, 
Tkat  Nature*s  image  may  the  best  repass : 
All  o*er,  indeed,  must  quicksilver  be  spread. 
But  all  its  useless  motion  must  lie  dead. 

The  art  of  swimming— next  that    comes  to 
mind-* 
Perhaps  may  show  you  what  is  here  desigtjM: 
A  young  beginuer  struggling,  you  may  see. 
With  all  his  might— »t  was  so  at  least  with  me — 
With  all  the  splutter  of  his  limbs  to  swim. 
And  keep  his  brains,  and  breath.  abov«>  *k«>  hrim  t 
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Soon  as  jtm  can  then,  learn  to  lay  aside 
All  wild  eodeavoars  against  Nature's  tide; 
Which  way  she  bends  take  notice,  and  comply; 
The  Terse  that  will  not,  bum,  or  throw  it  by : 
May  be  the  subject  does  not  suit  your  skill — 
Dismiss,  dismiss — till  one  comes  up  that  will: 
If  sense,  if  Nature  succour  not  the  theme, 
All  art  and  skill  is  strife  against  the  stream; 
If  they  assist  to  waft  your  verses  o'er, 
Stretch  forward,  and  possess  the  wish'd-for  shore. 

T  was  from  a  certain  native  sense,  and  wit. 
That  oame— >Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit — 
Adage  forbidding  any  rhyming  blade. 
That  was  not  born  a  poet,  to  be  made: 
For  if  Co  sing,  (in  music)  or  to  hear, 
Reqnire  a  natural  good  voice,  or  ear; 
If  art  and  rule  but  awkwardly  advance. 
Without  a  previous,  pliant  shape,  to  dance, 
Well  may  the  Muse,  before  she  can  inspire, 
Versatile  force  of  subtle  wit  require. 

Of  this  if  critics  should  demand  a  siguy 
Strong  inclination  should  be  one  of  mine; 
A  fair  desire  is  seldom  known  to  spring, 
'         But  where  there  is  some  fitness  fur  the  thing: 

Tbo',  by  untoward  circumstances  checked, 
\         There  lies  a  genius,  but  without  eSixt ; 
Many  a  fine  plant,  uncultivated,  dies; 
And  worse,  with  more  encouragement,  may  rise: 
Des  Mecseoates — what  had  Maro  been. 
Had  not  Mecaenas  rais'd  the  Muse  within  ? 
Yoors,  honest  pupil,  when  you  are  inclined, 
,         May  versify,  according  to  your  mind ; 
She  has  no  reason,  to  no  patron  ty*d. 
To  prostitute  her  favours  to  a  side; 
I         Nor  to  felse  taste,  if  any  such  the  age 
Shall  run  into,  to  sacrifice  her  page; 
Mnch  less,  with  any  vicious  topic  vile. 
An  art  of  chaster  off>pring  to  defile : 
AU  varse  unworthy  of  an  English  Muse, 
Of  short-hand  race,  she  naay,  and  must  refuse. 

Ancient  and  modem  aptitude  to  run 
Into  some  errours,  which  you  ought  to  shun. 
Will  now  and  then  occasion,  1  foresee. 
In  place,  or  out,  a  prsecipe  from  n»e: 
When  this  shall  happen,  never  stand  to  try 
The  where  of  its  appearance,  but  the  why ; 
Lest,  by  authorities,  or  old,  or  new. 
Yon  shoald  be  tempted  to  incur  them  loo; 
Since  the  most  celebrated  names  infer 
No  sort  of  privilege  in  you  to  err: 
Far  from  it— even,  where  they  may  excel, 
'    Barely  to  imitate  is  not  so  well; 

Much  less  should  their  authority  prevail. 
Or  warrant  you  to  follow,  where  they  fail. 
*T  is  not  to  search  for  precedents  alone. 
But  bow  to  form  a  judgment  of  your  own;. 
In  writing  verse  that  is  your  main  afiair, 
Main  end  of  all  my  monitory  care. 
Who  hate  servility  to  common  law. 
That  keeps  an  equitable  right  in  awe; 
fiv  use  and  custom  iii'atiiies  its  lot. 


Begin  with  me,  and  construe  what  I  write, 
Not  to  preclude  your  judgment,  but  excite ; 
Just  as  you  ouce  examined  what  I  taught. 
From  first  to  last,  with  unaddicted  thought* 
So  while,  at  your  request,  I  venture  here 
To  play  the  master,  see  that  all  be  clear ; 
Preserve  the  freedom,  which  you  always  took,        i 
Nor,  if  it  teach  amiss,  regard  the  book. 

Thus,  unencnmber*d,  let  us  move  along. 
As  road  shall  lead  us,  to  the  mount  of  song; 
Still  keeping,  so  for  by  agreement  ty*d, 
Good  verse  in  prospect,  and  good  sense  for  guide. 


Sense  presupposed,  and  resolute  intent 
To  ri^gulate  thereby  poetic  bent. 
Let  us  examine  language  once  again. 
As  erst  we  did  to  regulate  the  pen ; 
And  then  observe  how  the  peculiar  frame 
Of  words,  in  English,  may  assist  your  aim. 

The  end  of  speech,  vouchsafed  to  human  kind. 
Is  to  express  conceptions  of  the  mind : 
By  painted  speech,  or  writing's  wond'rous  aid. 
The  lines  of  thought  are  It^bly  display*d ; 
lu  any  place,  at  any  time  appear. 
And  silent  figure  speaks  to  mental  ear; 
Surprising  permanence  of  meaning,  found 
For  di-stant  voice,  and  momentary  sound  : 
Whether  by  Heav*n,  at  first,  the  huge  effect 
Reveal*d,  or  by  inventive  wit^-reflect 
What  good  may  follow,  if  a  man  exert 
The  talent  right,  what  ill,  if  he  pervert; 
And  to  exertion,  whether  good,  or  bad, 
What  strength  engaging  poetry  may  add  ; 
That,  if  successful  in  your  present  drift. 
You  may  not  risk  to  desecrate,  the  gift. 

You  see,  in  speaking,  or  by  sound,  or  ink. 
The  grand  inceptive  caution  is — to  think ; 
To  measure,  ponder,  ruminate,  digest. 
Or  phrase  whatever,  that  betokens  best 
A  due  attention  to  make  art,  and  skill. 
Turn  all  to  good,  or  least  of  all  to  ill ; 
Never  to  give,  on  any  warm  pretence. 
To  just  observers  cause  of  just  offence: 
To  truth,  to  good,  undoubtedly,  belong 
The  skill  of  poets,  and  the  charms  of  song. 

in  verse,  or  prose,  in  nature,  or  in  art. 
The  head  begins  the  movement,  or  the  heart ; 
If  both  unite,  if  both  be  clear  and  sound. 
Then  may  perfection  in  a  work  be  found  • 
Then  dofn  the  preacher,  then  the  poet  shine. 
And  justly  take  the  title  of  divine. 
By  comraon  souse  the  world  has  been  all  led 
To  make  distinction  of  the  heart  and  head ; 
J)istinction  worthy  of  your  keenest  ken, 
in  passing  judgment  upon  books,  and  men; 
Upon  yourself,  before  you  shall  submit 
To  other  judges  what  yourself  has  writ. 

The  hi'art,  the  h*ad,  it  may  suffice  to  note. 
Two  diff'rent  kinds  of  poetry  promote ; 
One  more  sublime,  more  sacred,  and  severe. 
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To  clothe  them  both  in  laoguafie,  mnd  by  rule, 
Let  us  again  revise  the  tbort-band  school, 
And  trace  the  branching  stamens  of  discoarse 
From  their  mos€  plain  and  primmeily  resource. 
Four  parts  of  speech,  you  know,  we  us*d  to  make 
The  best  arrangement,  for  inquiry's  sake; 
And  how,  spontaneous,  to  determine  those, 
The  noun,  and  adnoun,  verb,  and  adverb  rose. 
Occurring  hints,  but  to  no  stiffhessi  ty'd 
Of  formal  method,  let  these  four  divide; 
They  do,  in  fact,  partition  out,  you  know. 
The  sense  of  words,  as  £ir  as  words  can  go; 
For  of  a  thing  the  clear  ideal  sense, 
The  properties  that  really  spring  from  thence, 
Actions,  and  modes  of  action  that  ensue, 
Must  all  unite  to  make  the  language  true; 
If  false,  some  one  or  other  of  these  four 
Unveils  delusion  ent'ring  at  its  door ; 
But— wonted  lessons  I  shall  here  pass  by. 
Trusting  to  your  remembrance— and  apply. 

The  noun,  the  name,  the  substantive,  the  thing. 
Let  represent  the  subject  that  you  sing: 
The  main,  essential  matter,  whereupon 
You  mean  to  set  the  Muse  at  work  anon: 
E'er  you  begin  the  verse  that  you  intend, 
Respice  finem— think  upon  its  end;  . 
One  single  point,  on  which  you  are  to  fix, 
Must  govern  all  that  you  shall  intermix; 
Before  you  quest  for  circumstances  round, 
Peg  down,  at  first,  the  centre  of  your  ground; 
Each  periodic  incident  when  past. 
Examine  gently  whether  that  be  fest: 
How  can  you  help,  if  it  should  e'er  come  out. 
Mistaking  quite  the  point  you  are  about? 
How,  with  no  tether  fix'd  to  your  designs. 
Help  incoherent,  ]9ose,  unmeaning  lines? 

Yon  need  not  ask  of  classic  Rome,  or  Oreece, 
Whether  your  work  should  all  be  of  a  piece; 
The  thing  is  plain— and  all  that  rule  can  tell 
Is-^Memorandum  to  observe  it  well; 
To  frame,  whatever  you  shall  intersperse 
Of  decoration,  well  connected  verse; 
That  shall,  whatever  may  across  be  spread. 
From  end  to  end»  maintain  an  equal  thread;. 
That  botch,  dr  patch,  or  clumsy,  awkward  seam 
Mar  not  poetic  unity  of  theme. 

This  theme,  qr  subject,  for  your  English  Muse 
Belongs,  of  right,  to  you  and  her  to  choose : 
Your  own  unbiassed  inclinations  best 
The  freer  topics  for  a  verse  suggest ; 
All,  within  bound  of  innocence,  is  free; 
And  you  may  range,  without  consulting  me. 
The  just,  deligfatfo],  and  extensive  sphere; 
AH  else,— what  need  of  caution  to  forbear? 
Nonc^f  the  bards,  and  some  of  them  renownM, 
Had  not  transgrest,  and  overleap'd  the  bound ; 
This  may  indeed  bid  you  to  have  a  care. 


Write  what  the  good  may  pmisc,  as  they  pentdr. 
And  bless,  with  no  unfruitfol  fame,  the  Muae. 

A  youthful  Muse,  a  sprightly  one,  may  crarc 
To  iutermix  the  cheerfol  with  the  grave- 
Indulge  her  choice,  nor  stop  the  flowing  stream. 
Where  verse  adomA  an  inofiensive  theme. 
UnwilI'd  endeavour  is  the  same  as  feint. 
And  triiik  will  languish  if  it  f5eel  constraint: 
From  task  impos'd,  from  any  kind  of  force, 
A  stiff,  and  starched  production  comes,  of  course  j 
Unless  it  suit,  as  it  may  chance  to  do. 
The  present  humour  of  the  Muse,  and  you : 
Sooner,  so  ask'd,  that  willing  numbers  flow. 
The  more  acceptable,  and  a-propos; 
Tho»  prompt,  iif  proper  the  occasion  rise. 
Her  nimbler  akl  no  gen'rous  Muse  denies; 
But  if  a  foir  and  friendly  call  invite, 
Speeds  on  the  verse  to  opportune  delight ; 
Cuts  all  delays  to  satisfi^tion  short. 
When  friends  and  seasons  are  in  temper  fort: 
As,  by  this  present  writing,  one  may  see. 
Dear  Muse  of  mine,  is  just  the  case  with  thee. 

A  gen'rou's  Muse,  i  must  again  repeat. 
Disdains  the  poor,  poetical  conceit 
Of  poaching  verse,  for  personal  repute. 
And  writing— only  to  be  thought  to  do 't; 
Without  regarding  one  of  its  chief  ends, 
At  once  to  profit,  and  to  pleasure  friends. 
Tho'  to  the  bard  she  dictate  first  the  line. 
The  reader's  benefit  is  her  design: 
Mistaken  poets  seek  for  private  fame^ 
'T  is  gen'ral  use  that  sanctifies  the  name. 

Be  firee,  and  choose  what  subject  then  yoo  will. 
But  keep  your  readers  in  rtemembrance  still. 
Your  future  judges— 4ho'  't  is  in  your  choice 
In  what  committees  who  shall  have  a  Toice  : 
Tlieir  satisfiiction  if  the  Muse  prefers. 
And  their  esteem,  who  justly  merit  hers. 
They  who  do  not,  however  prompt  of  throat. 
Stand  all  excluded  firom  the  legal  vote. 
Verse  any  readers,  for  whom  verse  is  writ. 
May  to  the  press,  or  to  the  flames  commit: 
A  poet  signs  the  judgment  on  his  verse, 
If  readers,  worthy  to  be  pleas'd,  rehearse; 
But,  when  the  blockheads  meddle  in  the  caoae. 
Laughs  at  their  blame,  and  smiles  at  theax  ap- 
plause. 

T  will  add  to  future  versifying  ease 
To  think  on  judges,  whom  you  ought  to  please^ 
To.fiincy  some  cSf  your  selected  friends 
Discussing  points,  to  which  a  subject  tends; 
By  whom  you  guess  it  would  be  well  discussM, 
And  judgment  formed,  that  you  might  safely  trusty 
If  you  conceive  them  sitting  on  the  bench. 
Hints,  what  is  fit  to  add,  or  to  retrench. 
Anticipating  Fancy  may  supply. 
And  save  the  trouble  to  the  real  eye: 
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^  If  I  bad  twenty  cbildren  of  my  own, 
I  would  inoculate  them  er^  one.—" 

**  Ay,  bat  xboald  any  of  them  die!  what  moan ' 
Would  then  be  made,  for  ventVing  thereupon  }** 

"  No;  I  should  think  that  1  bad  done  the  bett; 
And  be  resi|ni*d,  whatever  sbould  belalL— ** 

**  But  could  you  really  be  ao,  quite  at  rett?** 
**  i  Goakl«*—«  Then  why  inoculate  at  all? 

"Since to  resign  a  child  to  God,  who  gave, 
Is  full  as  easy,  and  as  just  a  part, 

When  sick,  and  led  by  Nature  to  the  grave. 
As  when  in  health,  and  drir'n  to  it  by  Art" 


^-V  ANSWER  TO  SOME  IN^UTRIES, 

OOMCCBWINO  THE  AirniOR*S  OPINION  OP  A  SSR- 

MON  PRSACHEI>  AT UPON  THE  OPERATION 

OF  THE  ribLY  SPIRIT. 

Sat  to  the  sermon?— Why,  you  all  were  by. 
And  heard  its  whole  contents,  as  well  as  I — 
Without  discussing  what  the  preacher  said, 
I  'It  tell  you,  sirs,  what  came  into  my  head. 

While  he  went  on,  «nd  learnedly  pcrplest 
The  genuine  meaning  uf  his  chosen  text, 
1  cast  my  eyes  above  him,  and  explored 
The  dove-like  form  upon  the  sounding  board. 

That  bird,  thought  T,  was  put  there  as  a  sign 
What  kind  of  spirit  guides  a  good  divine: 
Such  a«,  at  first^taught  preachers  (o  impart 
The  pure  and  suuple  gospel  to  the  heart: 

A  perfect,  plain,  intelligible  rule. 
Without  the  dark  distinctions  of  the  school; 
That,  with  a  nice,  sophistical  disguise. 
Hide  the  clear  precepts  from  the  people's  eyes. 

Whatever  doctrine  in  one  age  was  true, 
:  Most  needs  be  so  in  all  succeeding  too; 

Tho'  circumstance  may  change— its  inward  aim, 
Thro*  eT*ry  outward  state,  is  still  the  same. 

No  thinking  Christian  can  be  pleased  to  hear 
Men,  who  pretend  to  make  the  Scripture  dear. 
With  low  remarks,  upon  the  letter  play. 
And  take  the  spirit  of  it  quite  away. 

Be  time,  <Sr  piaee,  or  person,  or  what  will, 
VTffd  in  support  of  such  a  wretched  skill. 
It  all  amounts  hot  to  a  vain  pretence. 
That  roba  the  Gospel  of  its  real  sense. 

Taught  by  the  Saviour,  and  by  holy  men, 
Tia  now  the  very  same  that  it  was  then; 
Not  to  be  altered  by  unhallowM  pains; 
The  world  may  vary,  but  the  truth  remains. 

Its  consecrated  phrases,  one  would  think. 
That  priests  and  pulpitis  were  not  made  to  •ink; 
Prophaner  wits  can  do  it  that  disgrace^ — 
What  need  of  Ao^  ordrr«  in  the  case  ? 

The  modish  critical  hafanguer,  heard. 
May  be  admi^d;  may  be  perhaps  prefen^d; 
Who  sinks  the  dictates  of  the  sacred  poge 
Down,  to  the  m*'*^'"^  of  the  preteot^gei 


But  o*er  his  sounding  canopy,  why  bring 
The  harmless  dove  to  spread  its  hov'ring  wing? 
How  in  the  church  by  such  a  shape  exprest 
Fulness  of  brain,  and  emptiness  of  breast? 

Of  heads  so  fiitten*d,  and  of  hearts  so  starT*d» 
A  diflerent  emblem  should,  methiuks,  be  carv*d; 
The  owl  of  Atheus,  and  not  Sion*s  dove. 
The  bird  of  learning— not  the  bird  of  love. 


REMARKS  ONDR,  BROmTS  ESTIMATE, 

WRtrrSN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  LADT. 

The  book  appears  to  my  perusing  sight. 
So  rambling,  scambling,  florid,  and  polite, 
That  tho*  a  manly  skill  may  trace  the  clue, 
A  simple  female  knows  not  what  to  do; 
Where  to  begin  remark,  or  where  to  close. 
Lost  in  a  thousand-  "beauties,  I  suppose. 

One  seeming  proof  of  such  a  coalition 
Of  jium'rous  beauties  is— a  fifth  edition; 
As,  reading  authors,  I  have  just  now  fomid 
In  the  Whitehall — price  three  and  sixpence  boond< 
Many  a  good  book,  but  less  of  print  concise. 
Less  clean  of  margin,  sells  for  half  the  price. 

So  that  the  itotion  grows  in  books,  'tis  plain, 
*<  Lu^rious,  effeminate  and  vain':'* 
That  is  the  purchasers— or,  if  I  durst, 
I  would  have  said  the  writers  of  'em  first; 
And  the  luxuriant  framer  of  this  plan. 
First  of  tlie  first,  should  be.the  leading  i 


Somewhere  before  the  middle  of  the  book> 
It  seems  the  author,  whom  I  really  took 
But  for  a  politician,  was  in  fine, 
To  my  surprise,  a  protestant  divine: 
A  protestant  divine !  in  whose  high  flight 
The  question  capital  is-^who  shall /gA/*/ 

Not  whoshall^ — assomedivines  haTeplann'd, 
One  has  heard  tell,  the  cspital  demand: 
Both  needless  questions  when  divines  arose 
Who  neither  su'd  their  friends  nor  fought  tbei# 
Now  what  more  vain,  cflemiuate,  luxurioui,  [foes. 
Than  parson's  talk,  so  capitally  furious? 

Tnily  the  works  of  distaff  and  of  needle 
Are  worth  whole  volumes  of  courageous  Tweedle; 
With  the  sum  toUl— *'  Britons !  all  be  free; 
Take  the  biown  musket  up,  and  follow  me: 
Let  us  be  strong, be  hardy,  sturdy,  rough; 
Till  we  are  all  beatified  in  buff.** 

*  '*  We  may  with  truth  and  candour  condnde  thai 
the  ruling  character  of  the  present  times  is  that  of 
a  vain,  luxurious,  and  selfish  effeminacy.*'  Brown't 
Estimate.   Sect.  6. 

>  "  It  hath  been  urged  indeed  as  a  proof  that  the 
natural  spirit  of  defence  is  not  yet  extinguished, 
that  we  raised  such  large  sums  during  the  RebeU 
lion,  and  still  continue  such  plentiful  supplies  for 
the  support  of  our  fleeti  and  armies.  This  is  weak 
reasoning:  for  will  not  cowardice,  at  least  as  soon 
as  courage,  part  with  a  shilling  or  a  pound  to 
avoid  danger? — ^The.  capital  question  therefore 
still  remains—Not  who  shall  pay,  but  who  shaQ  ' 
fight?'*    Sect,«. 
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With  manners  just  the  same,  as  we  are  told. 
Men  are  effeminate,  and  women  bpld^: 
If  aught  like  satire  or  like  ridicule 
Should  seem  to  rise,  we  must  apply  this  rule 
To  solve  the  case — and  so  I  think  we  may — 
••  It  comes  from  folly's  natural  display*." 

Person  and  dress  is  left  us  to  apply, 
And  little  else,  to  know  the  sexes  by: 
Characteristics  formerly  made  out. 
Are  now  confounded  by  a  present  rout: 
All  would  be  lost  if,  as  the  cassoc  warm, 
VTith  rage  as  just,  the  petticoat  should  aim. 

But  while  men  6ght,  both  clergyfi'd  and  lay. 
Who  left  but  women  to  cry— Let  us  pray ! 
{    While  men  are  marshalling  in  prose  Pindaric 
'    Jleligion,  Virtue,  Warburlon,  and  CJarrick, 
Womeu  must  pray,  that  Heav'n  would  yet 
Some  little  grace  to  the  talk-valiant  sex. 

Love  of  our  country  is  the  manly  sound 
That  clads  in  armour  all  the  Virtues  round: 
Where  is  this  lovely  country  to  be  sought? 
Why  'tis  Great  Britain,  in  their  little  thought: 
And  the  two  states  which  these  divines  advance. 
The  Heav'u  of  England,  and  the  Hell  of  France. 

Women  must  pray — and,  if  divines  can  reach 
No  higher  a  thcoldgy — must  preach. 
This  world — this  sea  bound  ^)Ot  of  it— may  seem 
The  central  Paradise  in  men*s  esteem, 
Who  have  great  souls ;  but  women  who  have  none, 
Have  other  realms  to  fix  their  hearts  upon. 

If  such  there  be — the  only  certain  scheme 
To  guard  against  each  possible  extreme, 
is  to  put  on,  amidst  the  world's  alarms, 
With  a  good  heart,  our  reed  country's  arms; 
Faith,  hope,  and  patience,  from  the  tow'rs^above, 
•All-beai-ing  meekness,  and  all  conquering  love* 


REMARKS 

6H  A  PAMPHLET,  ENTITLED,  EPI8TT.E8  TO  THE 
GREAT',  FROM  ARI8TIPPUS  Ilf  RETIREMENT. — 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  DB.  8. 


Doctor,  this  new  poetic  species 
^me/  may  do;  but  never  decks: 


^  **  The  sexes  have  now  little  other  apparent 
<listincUon  beyond  that  of  person  and  dress:  their 
|>eculiar  and  characteristic  manners  are  confound- 
ed and  lost:  the  one  sex  having  advanced  into 
boldness,  as  the  other  have  sunk  into  effeminacy," 
Beet.  5. 

*  **  Thus  we  have  attempted  a  simple  delineation 
of  the  ruling  manners  of  the  times:  if  any  thing 
like  ridiciile  appears  to  mix  itself  with  this  review, 
it  ariseth  not  from  the  aggravation,  but  the  na- 
tural display  of  folly."    Sect  5. 


For  a  Chapelle,  or  a  Cbanliea, 

The  new  devis'd  conceit  nMiy  do; 

In  rambling  rhymes,  La  Farre,  and  Gretsct^ 

And  easy  diction  may  express  it; 

Or  madam*8  muse,  Deshoulieres, 

Improve  it  farther  still  than  theirs: 

But  in  the  name  of  all  the  Nine, 

Will  an  epistolary  line, 

In  English  rerse  and  English  sense, 

Admit  to  give  them  both  offence^ 

Tlie  Gaulbred  instpkUlee 

Of  this  new  fangl'd  melodee  ? 

Indeed  it  won't— if  Gallic  phrase 

Can  bear  with  such  enervate  lays. 

Nor  pleasure  nor  pain-pinion'd  hourr 

Can  ever  sufkr  them  in  ours;  - 

Or  ivy^croxvnUi,  endure  a  theme 

Silvered  with  moonshine's  maiden  gleam » 

Not  tho*  so  garlanded  aiid^ow'ry. 

So  sf^,  80  smeet,  so  myrik^bow^ry; 

So  ba^,  palmy^—and  so  on — 

As  is  the  theme  here  writ  upon: 

Writ  in  a  species  that,  if  taking. 

Portends  said  future  verse  unmaking : 

Brawn's  Estimate  of  times  and  manner^ 

That  paints  effeminacy's  banners, 

Has  not  a  proof  in  its  detail 

More  plain  than  this,  if  this  prevail  j 

Fori>id  it  sense,  forhid  it  rhyme, 

Whether  familiar  or  sublime ; 

Whether  ye  guide  the  poet's  hand 

To  easy  diction  or  to  grand; 

Forbid  the  Gallic  namby  pamby 

Here  to  repeat  its  crazy  crambe :  • 

One  instance  of  such  special  stuff. 

To  see  the  way  on't  is  enough ; 

Excused  for  once;  \f  Arisitpfms 

Has  any  more  within  bisc^tffNcx, 

Let  him  suppress  ;^-or  sing  'em  he 

With  gentle  Muse,  sweet  Euierpee; 

Free  to  salute  her,  while  they  chirp. 

For  easier  rhyming — sweet  Evterp: 

It  is  allow'd  that  verse  to  please 

Should  move  along  with  perfect  ease;. 

But  this  coxcombically  mingling 

Of  rh3rmcs,  unrfayming,  interjingHng^ 

For  numbers  genuinely  British 

Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish; 

But  for  the  masculiner  belles. 

And  the  polite  he  ma^moudks;. 

Whom  Dryodsy  iVonnir,  iyjfmpAf,  and  Faamsp 

Meads,  moptif,  and  grooes^  and  lakes,  apd  kmu^ 

And  looes,  and  daces — and  fifty  more 

Such  jaded  terms,  bcsprinkl'd  o'er 

With  compound  epithets  uncouth, 

Prompt  to  pronounce  'em  verse,  forsooth ! 

Verse  let  'em  be;  tho*  I  suppose 

Some  verse  as  well  might  hdve  been  proae. 

That  England s  ammon  caurtesff 

Politely  calls  good  poetry: 

For  if  the  poetry  be  good. 

Accent  at  least  is  understood; 

Numbed  of  syllables  alone. 

Without  the  proper  sti-ess  of  tone. 
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EPILOGUE  TO 

%i]]  nake  our  metre  ici  and  bare 
As  Hebrew  verse  of  bishop  Hare: 
Add,  that  regard  to  rhjmie  is  icone, 
Aod  verse  and  prose  will  be  all  one;  , 
Or,  what  is  worse,  create  a  pother 
By  species  neither  one  nor  t'other: 
A  case,  which  there  is  room  to  fear 
Prom  dopes  of  Aristippus  here-* 
The  fancied  sage,  in  feign'd  retreat, 
lAugbs  at  the  follies  of  the  great 
With  wit,  invention,  fancy,  humour. 
Enough  to  gain  the  thing  a  rumour; 
But  if  he  writes  resolvM  to  shine 
In  unconfin*d  and  motley  line, 
Let  him  Pindaric  it  away. 
And  quit  the  lazy  laboured  lay; 
Leave  to  La  Pane  and  to  La  France, 
The  warbling,  soothing  rumchalanoe^'-m 
When  will  our  bards  unlearn  at  last 
The  puny  style,  and  the  bombast? 
Nor  let  the  pitiful  extremes 

.  Disgrace  the  verse  of  English  themes; 

.   Matter,  no  more,  in  manner  paint 

\  Foppish,  afiected,  queer,  and  quaint; 

.  Nor  bounce  above  Parnassian  ground. 
To  drop  the  sense,  and  catch  the  sound: 
Except — in  writinic  fox  the  stagt;, 
Where  sound  is  best  for  buskin'd  rage; 
£xcept^in  operas,  where  sense 
la  but  superfluous  expense: 
Be  then  the  bards  of  sounding  pitch 
Consign'd  to  Garrick  and  to  Rich; 
To  TweedkdumtMd  Taieedledeet, 
The  singy  sooging  Euterpeet^ 


EPILOGUE 

fO  HVRLOTHRUMBO,  OR  THE  SUPERNATURAL*. 

Enter  Hurlothntmbo, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  lord  of  Flame 
Has  sent  me  here  to  thank  you  in  his  name; 
Proud  of  your  smiles,  he's  mounted  many  a  story 
Above  thf.  tip-top  pinnacle  of  glory: 
Thence  he  defies  the  sons  of  clay,  the  critics; 
•*  Fellows,"  says  he,  **  that  are  mere  paraljrtics, 
With  judgments  lame,  and  inteilects  that  halt. 
Because  a  man  outruns  them— they  find  fault." 
He  is  indeed,  to  speak  my  poor  opinion, 
Out  of  the  reach  of  critical  dominion. 

Enter  Critic, 
Adao !  here's  one  of  'em.— 


'  This  play  was  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
a  dancing  master,  of  Cheshire,  and  performed  in 
the  year  1722,  at  the  Little  Theatre,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  where  it  had  a  run  of  above  thirty  nights. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  piece  itself,  to 
give  him  a  just  idea  of  the  humour  and  propriety 
of  the  following  epilogue;  which  was  written  by 
«or  author,  wiUi  a  friendly  intention  to  point  out 
to  Mr.  Johnson  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of 
his  play* — Mr,  Johnson,  however,  so  far  from  per- 
ceiving the  ridicule,  received  it  as  a  compliment, 
and  had  it  both  spoken  and  priatedw 


HURLOTHRUMBO.  1^17 

O.  A  itvange  odd  play,  sir  ; 

FJiter  Jutkor,  pushes  Hurloikrumbo  aside. 

Au.  Let  me  come  to  him.— Pray,  what*s  that  yoiv 
say,  sir? 

Cr,  I  say,  sir,  rules  are  notobservM  here.^- 

Au,  RuleSf 
Like  clocks  and  watches,  were  all  made  for  fools. 
Rules  make  a  play?  that  is   ■ 

Cr.  What,  Mr.  Singer? 

Au,  As  if  a  knife  and  fork  should  make  a  finger. 

Cr,  Pray,  sir,  which  is  the  hero  of  your  play  ? 

Au,  Hero?  why  they're  all  heroes  in  their  way. 

Cr,  But  here's  no  phi!    or  none  that's  under^ 
stood. 

Au,  There's  a  rebelSon  tho';  and  that's  as  good. 

Cr,  No  spirit  nor  genius  in't. 

Au,  Why  didnt  here 
A  spirit  and  a  genius  both  appear? 

Cr,  Poh,  *tb  all  stuff  and  nonsense^— 

,  Au,  Lack-a-day! 
Why  that's  the  very  essence  of  a  play. 
Your  old-houso,  new-house,  opera  and  ball, 
*Tis  nonsense,  critic,  that  supports  *em  all. 
As  you  yourselves  iogeuiously  have  shown. 
Whilst  on  their  uonscnse  you  have  built  youi;, 
own. 

Cr,  Here  wants— - 

Au,  Wants  what?  why  now,  for  all  your  cant- 
What  one  ingredient  of  a  play  is  wanting  ?    [ing^ 
Music,  love,  war,  death,  madness  without  sham,  ' 
Done  to  the  life  by  persons  of  the  dram : 
Scenes  and  machines,  descending  and  arising; 
Thunder  and  lightning;  ev'ry  thing  surprising! 
Cr,  Play,  farce,  or  opera,  is't? 

Au,  No  matter  whether 
Tis  a  rehearsal  of 'em  all  together* 
But  come,  sir,  come,  troop  off,  dd  Blondermoiigery 
And  interrupt  the  Epilogue  no  longfer. 

[Author  drives  the  Critic  off  the  stage. 
Uurh,  proceed.—- 

Hitrlo,  Troth !  he  says  true  enoughu^ 
The  stage  has  given  rise  to  wretched  stuff: 
Critic  or  player;  a  Dennis  or  a  Gibber, 
Vie  only  which  shall  make  it  go  down  glibber^ 
A  thousand  murderous  ways  they  cast  about 
To  stifle  it*-but  murder  like — 'twill  out. 
Our  author  fairiy,  without  so  much  fiiss, 
Shows  it — in  puris  naturalibus; 
Pursues  the  point  beyond  its  highest  height;. 
Then  bids  his  men  of  fire,  and  ladies  bright, 
Mark  how  it  looks!  when  it  is  out  of  sight. 
So  true  a  stage,  so  fair  a  play  for  laughter. 
There  never  was  before,  nor   ever   will    com0 

after: 
Never,  no  never;  not  while  vital  breath 
Defends  ye  from  that  hng-fm^d  morCal,  Death. 
Death! something  hangs   on    my  prophetic 

tongue, 
Pll  give  it  utterance — be  it  right  or  wrong': 
Handel  himself  shall  yield  to  Hurlothrumbo, 
And  Bononcini  too  shall  cry—"  Succumbo.'* 
That's  if  the  laiks  condescend  to  smile; 
Their  looks  make  sense  or  nonseajM  in  o^r  iale^ 
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Oir    OK.    BnDDLETON'S    EXAMINATION   OP   THE 

lord  bibhop  op  london**  discourses  con- 
cerning tub  usb  and  intent  of  prophecy. 

9  Peter  1. 19. 
**  We  have  also  a  more  sare  word  of  prophecy ; 
wbereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto 
a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts." 

This  passage,  sir,  which  has  engaged  of  late 
So  many  writers  hi  such  high  debate 
About  the  nature  of  prophetic  light 
Has  not,  1  think,  been  understoMl  aright: 
>ror  does  the  critic  Middleton's  new  tract 
Relate  the  meaning  Curly,  or  the  fact 

Peter,  yon  knowj  sir,  by  his  own  accoant» 
Was  with  our  Saviour  in  the  holy  Mount; 
Where  he,  and  two  apostles  more/beheld 
The  sbechinah,  or  glory  that  excel Pd;  JO 

Saw  that  divine  appearance  of  our  lord,     • 
Which  three  of  the  evangelists  record ; 
His  iace  a  sun,  and  light  his  whole  array , 
Prophetic  glimpse  of  that  eternal  day, 
Wherein,  the  glance  of  Sun  and  Moon  supprest, 
God  shall  himself  enlighten  all  the  blest; 
Shall  from  his  temple,  from  the  sacred  shrine. 
Shine  forth  of  human  majesty  divine. 
To  this  grand  vision,  which  the  chosen  three 
Were  call>4  before  they  tasted  death  to  see,       30 
Was  added  proof  to  the  astonish^  ear. 
That  made  presential  Deity  appear; 
And  by  a  voice  firom  God  the  Father's  throne. 
His  well  beloved  Son  was  then  made  known. 

Now  search  of  mjrtteries  the  whole  abyss. 
What  more  entire  conviction,  sir,  than  this? 
Of  human  reason  search  the  wide  pretence. 
What  more  miraculous,  and  plain  to  sense? 
But  reason  oft  interprets  past  event 
Just  as  the  human  heart,  and  will  is  bent:        30 
The  doctor,  whom  his  own  productions  call 
Ko  hearty  friend  to  miracles  at  all. 
Disguises  this  to  bring  his  point  about. 
As  if  both  sight  and  hearing  left  a  doubt; 
Left  some  perplexity  on  Peter*s  mhnd. 
Suite  against  all  that  he  himself  defln*d. 
*<  This  wond'rous  apparition,' sir,  might  leave 
Something  too  hard  precisely  to  conceive  ; 
And  circumstances  raise  within  his  soul 
Suspense  about  the  nature  of  the  whole  ^**         40 

What  kind  of  sauntering  spirit  could  suggest 
Such  groundless  cavil  to  a  Christian  breast? 
What  Christian  priest,  at  least,  would  choose  to 
His  Saviour's  glory  in  a  light  so  faint?—    [paint 

'  ^  This  wonderful  apparition  and  heavenly  voice 
might  be  accompanied  with  such  circumbtances 
as  would  naturally  leave  some  doubt  and  per- 
plexity on  the  mind  concerning  the  precise  man- 
ner and  nature  of  the  whole  transaction.  For 
Peter,  as  we  read,  was  in  such  a  fright  and 
amaxement  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  he 
knew  not  what  he  snid:  and  both  he  and  the  two 
•ther  apostles  then  with  him,  James  and  John, 
were  so  greatly  terrified,  that  they  fell  upon  their 
fiioes  to  the  ground,  and  durst  not  so  much  as 
look  up,  till  Jesus,  when  the  vision  was  over, 
came  to  raise  and  encourage  them.'*— Dr.  Mid- 
«llet0D's  Treatise,  p.  5^. 


But  let  this  suit  the  priettliood,  if  yoR  w3l. 
Pray  what  foundation  for  his  critic  skill? 
For  Peter's  doubting  what  he  mv  and  htiard   ■ 
For  scruples— first  imagined,  then  infer'd? 

The  reason  here  assignM  is  "  Fear  and  dread. 
So  great  that  Peter  knew  not  what  he  said;     ^ 
He,  and  his  partners  in  the  vision  too. 
Fell  on  their  faces  at  its  awful  view; 
Nor  durst  look  up,  till  Jesus,  at  the  last. 
Came  to,  and  rais*d  them,  when  'twas  overpast** 

O  vain  suggestion?  euold  they  see  and  bear 
Without  an  adoration  ?  without  fear? 
If  they  were  struck  with  more  than  mortal  awe, 
Their  very  fear  was  proof  of  what  they  saw ; 
For  strength  to  see,  and  weakness  to  sustain. 
Made,  both  alike,  the  heavenly  vision  plain:     60 
Nor  has  he  once  attempted  to  devise  [p"*^ 

What  else  should  strike  them  with  so  great  sur- 

If,  overcome  with  reverential  dread, 
Th*amazM  apostle  wist  not  what  he  said, 
Unbias*d  reason  would  itself  confess 
A  greater  light  diminishing  its  less. 
Thus  in  the  sacrt^  books,  if  we  recall 
The  first  recorded  presence  since  the  foH, 
Themselves  f^m  God  when  our  first  parents  hid. 
It  might  be  said,  they  wist  not  what  they  did :  TO 
Yet  were  they  taught  their  comfortable  creed. 
The  promise  of  the  woman's  conq*ring  seed; 
As  here,  th'  apostles  were  empowered  to  see 
That  Jesus,  God's  beloved  Son,  was  he. 

If,  when  God  spake,  each  fell  upon  his  fiM»— 
How  oft  in  ancient  times  was  this  the  case? 
What  prophet,  sir,  to  whom  he  spake  of  yore. 
His  voice,  or  vision,  unsupported  bore? 
Moses  himself,  whmi  unawares  he  trod 
On  holy  ground  and  heard  the  voice  of  God,     80 
Tho*  tum*d  aside  on  purpose  to  inquire 
What  kept  the  bush  unbumt  amidst  the  fire, 
Stop'd  in  his  search  by  the  divine  rebuke^ 
Straight  hid  his  foce,  and  was  afraid  to  look. 

Abram,  the  covenanted  sire  of  all. 
Who,  in  his  foith,  upon  the  Lord  should  call. 
When  he  receivM  the  seal  of  it,  the  sign 
Of  circumcision,  from  the  voice  divine, 
Fell  on  his  £M;e--and  must  we  then,  conceit 
His  proofs,  that  God  talk*d  with  him,  incomplete? 
Read  how  Isaiah  thought  himself  undone       91 
When  he  had  seen  God's  glory  in  his  Son; 
Until  the  seraph,  with  a  living  coal 
From  off  the  altar,  purged  the  prophet^s  souL 
Read  how  Ezekiel  too,  with  like  surprise. 
When  Heav*n  was  open'd  to  his  wondering  eyet. 
Fell  on  his  foce,  at  the  same  glorious  sight; 
Till,  by  God's  spirit,  made  to  stand  upright. 
Thus  Daniel  prostrate,  thus  the  great  divine 
Who  saw  the  apocaliptic  scenes— in  fine,        100 
Thus  human  strength  alone  could  never  stand. 
When  God  appeared,  unaided  by  his  hand. 
To  uige  a  reason  then  firom^/ior,  to  doubt 
The  glorious  fact,  that  could  not  be  without. 
Only  befits  a  feeble,  ftuthle^s  mind. 
To  heavenly  voice  and  vision  deaf  and  blind. 

The  learned  prelate,  against  whose  Discourse 
This  gentleman  has  aim'd  his  present  force, 
Thought  it  absurd  in  any  one  to  make 
St.  Peter,  for  his  own  conviction's  sake,  1 10 

Say,  that  old  prophecies  should  be  prefer*d 
To  God's  immediate  voice,  which  he  had  heard : 
Such  a  comparison,  he  thought,  became 
No  sober  man— much  less  the  saint — to  frame; 
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Condo^ng  it  impossible  flrDm  hence 
Thtt  this  could  erer  be  St  Peter's  sense. 
Tbo» "  tis  not  only  possible,  it  seems, 
But  wesk,  moreorer  V  » the  doctor  deems, 
(« To  doubt  it— a  comparison  so  jost 
Peter  not  only  might  have  made,  bnt  mutt^'*  1 JK) 
And  then  be  cites  rabbinical  remarks. 
To  prove  the  paradox  from  learned  clerks: 
Not  that  be  minds  what  any  of  them  writes. 
But  most  despises  whom  he  chiefly  cites. 
IiKhtfoot*s  authority,  to  instance  one, 
b  6nt,  and  last,  and  most  insisted  on ; 

**  Tbe  soundness  of  whose  fiiith  be  interjects. 
And  emdition  nobody  suspects':** 
Or  if  tbe  reader  wants  a  fall  display  [way  ^ 

Of  these  endowments,— <*  Ligbtfeot  ^hows  the 
How,  by  assoming  Uberty  to  take  1 S 1 

For  granted,  straight,  what  premises  we  make; 
Whatever  notions  or  opinions  tend 
To  favour  that  which  we  would  recommend, 
We  may  demoostrate,  by  such  arts  as  these, 
A  doctrine  true,  divine,  or  what  we  please." 

This,  sir,  is  his  description  of  sonnd  faith.— 
Let  us  now  see  what  argument  it  hath : 
This  trusty  evidence,  amongst  tbe  rest, 
Ii  cali'd  to  prove  a  Toice  from  Heav»n  a  jest;  140 
The  Jews  bath-kol,  a  cunning  acted  part, 
A  fiible,  phantasy,  or  magic  art; 
Voice  of  the  devil,  or  of  devilish  elres. 
To  cheat  the  people  and  promote  themselTes] 

•  P.  4^7.  "  Let  us  now  return  to  the  bisbop*s  Dis- 
foones,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  demonstrate  the 
inconsistency  of  the  author's  (Collins)  exposition, 
by  idling  us,  that  '  it  makes  Pfeter  to  say.  In  his 
o*D  person,  that  the  dark  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  a  surer  and  more  certain  eri- 
^^oct  to  himself,  than  the  iounediate  Toice  of 
Ood,  which  he  bad  heard  with  his  own  ears. 
And  is  it  possible,'  adds  he,  <  that  8t  Peter,  or 
<oy  man  in  his  wits,  could  make  such  a  com- 
parison?* To  which  question,  so  smartly  and 
confidently  put,  I  readily  answer,  that  it  is  not 
only  possible,  that  St.  Peter  might  make  such  a 
comparison,  but  even  weak  to  imagine  ,that  be 
could  make  any  other." 

'  P.  39.  '*  Doctor  Lightfoot  also,  the  soundness 
of  whose  faith  and  erudition  is  allowed  by  all, 
*peaks  more  precisely  to  my  present  purpose,  and 
nys,  that  <  If  we  observe  two  things,  first,  that 
the  Jewish  nation,  under  the  second  temple,  was 
giren  to  magical  arts  beyond  measures;  we  may 
■ftfely  suspect  that  those  voices,  which  they 
thought  to  be  from  Heaven,  and  noted  with  the 
name  of  6a(Mo/,  were  either  formed  by  the  devil 
>Q  the  air,  to  deceive  the  people;  or,  by  magicians 
^th  devilish  art,  to  promote  their  own  affairs.' 
From  which  he  draws  this  inference,  which  I 
*ould  recommend  to  the  special  consideration  of 
thb  eminent  prelate :  *Hence,'  adds  he,  *  the  apostle 
Peter  saitb  with  good  reason,  that  the  word  of 
prophecy  was  surer  than  a  voiee  from  Heaven.'" 
**  P.  141.  '*  Now  by  the  same  method  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  liberty  which  his  lordship  every 
where  assumes,  of  supposing  whatever  premises 
he  wants,  and  taking  every  thing  for  granted, 
vhich  tends  to  confirm  bis  hypothesis,  we  may 
prove  any  doctrine  to  be  true,  or  divine,  or  what- 
ever we  please  to  make  of  it.  Dr.  Ligbtfoot  has 
shown  us  tbe  way^'> 


And  hence  th'  apostle  (is  tbe  inf^nee  drawn, 
**  That  claims  the  special  notice  of  the  lawn:" 
That  comes  to  clear  this  famous  prelate's  sight) 
With  reason  good  prefer'd  prophetic  light 

So,  introduce  an  Hebrew,  foreign  term; 
Take  all  for  true  that  quoted  lines  affirm;       150 
And  then  assume  that  the  apostle  too 
Just  thought  and  argued,  as  these  critics  do; 
And  we  may  prove  from  Peter's  own  designs. 
That  God  the  Father's  voice  was  not  divine. 

But  should  the  prelate  think  it  mere  grimace 
To  talk  of  fable  in  St  Peter's  case. 
Whose  words  exclude  it,  and  expressly  speak 
Of  heav'nly  truth;  how  frivolous  and  weak. 
In  his  more  sober  and  sedate  esteem, 
Must  all  this  patch-work  erudition  seem !       IM 
How  will  a  Christian  bishop  too  conceive 
Of  what  the  doctor's  margnis  interweave. 
Touching  that    scripture,    where   our    Savioar 
And  Heav'n  the  glorifying  ansMrer  made !  [pray'd. 
While  from  his  note,  sir,  nothing  can  be  leam*d 
But  casual  thunder,  or  batti-kol  concem'd^ 

Will  he  not  ask— Is  it  this  author's  aim. 
Under  his  bath-kol  figments  to  disclaim 
All  fkith  in  voices  of  a  heavenly  kind  ? 
Is  that  the  purpose  of  his  doubting  mind }       170 
You  see  th'  apostle  is  extremely  clear. 
That  such  a  voice  himself  did  really  hear: 
He  also  had  such  wond'rous  proofs  beside. 
That  voice  concurrent  cannot  be  deny'd.     [came 
And,  when  our  Lord  had  been  baptisM,  tiiere 
A  voice  from  Heav'n,  in  words  the  very  same. 
Here,  in  his  answer'd  prayer,  tho',  by  mistake, 
Some  said  it  thunder'd,  some,  an  angel  spake. 
We  have  his  own  authority  divine ;  [mine.** 

*•  This  voice,"  said  he, "  came  for  your  sakes,  not 

Would  not  the  bishop  rightly  thus  oppose    181 
Plain  scripture  fiicts  to  leammg*s  emptjr  shows? 
What  sif  nifies  it  then,  upon  tbe  whole. 
How  poor  blind  Jews  have  talk'd  about  bath-kol  ? 
What  jarring  critics  of  a'  later  day. 
Or  Ligbtfoot,  here  thrice  ridicord,  may  say? 
Or  Middleton  himself— whose  pious  care 
For  giftless  churches  prompts  him  to  compare 
Voices  firom  Heav'n,  in  his  assuming  page. 
To  mhracles  beyond  th'  apostles  age^:  190 

Taking  for  granted,  wfthout  more  ado, 
His  wild  hypothesis  about  tkem  too. 

Prodigious  effort !  see  obstructed  quite 
The  Gospel  promise,  and  tbe  Christian  right; 

^  V,48,**  N.  B.  Thus  when  Jesus,  a  litUe  before 
his  death,  was  addressing  himself  to  the  Father, 
in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  sajring:  <  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour;  Father,  glorify  thy  name.'  There  came  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  saying:  *  1  have  both  glorified 
it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.'  Upon  which  the 
people,  fbat  stood  by  and  heard  it,  said  that  it 
thundered;  othen  said,  that  an  angel  spake  tu 
him.  (John  xii.  S8.)  That  is,  part  of  the  com- 
pany believed  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  acci- 
dental clap  of  thunder;  while  others  took  it  to  be 
the  bath-kol,  or  the  voice  of  God,  or  of  an  angel, 
which  was  accompanied  always  with  thunder." 

«  P.  142,  145, 171.  P.50.  ««  The  reality  of  this 
oracular  voice  (bath-kol)  is  attested,  as  I  have 
said,  by  all  the  Jewish  writers,  after  the  cessation 
of  prophecy,  in  the  same  positive  manner  as  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Christian  church  by  the 
primitive  frthers,  alter  the  days  of  the  apostles.** 
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Cut  off  at  once  iniraculoas  supply;  , 

All  healiDg  ceases  when  apostles  die: 
Nq  tongue  inspired,  uo  demon  dispossest; 
With  them  the  working  spirit  went  to  rest: 
Forgot  the  prophecies  that  Cbriikt  had  made^   200 
And  left  believers  without  signal  aid: 
Although  no  limit,  in  what  scripture  saith> 
Be  put  to  miracles,  but  want  of  faith ; 
Although,  without  one,  foolish  to  pretend 
To  know  their  nature,  or  to  fix  their  end ; 
Yet  if  a  daring  genius  advertise 
That  ail  but  scripture  miracles  are  lies, 
What  crowds  embrace  the  new  belief,  and  hope ! 
It  suits  their  taste  -and  saves  them  from  the  pope. 
Others  contend  tha^  wond'rous  gifts  survive 
The  first  three  centuries— or  four— or  five. —  210 
Then,  sir,  they  close  their  jealous,  partial  view. 
And  grudge  diviner  influence  its  due: 
Take  diiTrent  stations  in  the  doctor's  track. 
Blaming,  and  backing  his  more  close  attack , 
All  miracles,  beyond  his  earlier  fence, 
Are  want  of  honesty,  or  want  of  sense: 
All  faith  in  bishops,  confessors,  and  saints, 
Who  witness  facts,  a  Christian  priest  recants: 
They  must — he  says  they  must — be  fables  all. 
That  pats  the  bounds  of  his  gigantic  wall.       290 

Such  strange  delusion  if  a  man  embrace^ 
Without  some  voice,  some  miracle  of  grace, 
It  is  in  vain,  t^  reas'ners  of  his  cast. 
To  urge  the  evidence  of  ages  past: 
With  minds  resolv'd  to  disbelieve,  or  doubt, 
Small  is  the  force  of  history  throughout 
Freedom  of  thought  exerted,  and  of  will. 
To  claim  the  privilege  of  judging  ill. 
Prophets,  apostles,  martyrs  cannot  move,        229 
Nor  holy  church,  throughout  the  world,  disprove. 

But  to  return— how  does  his  first  assault 
On  miracles  defend  a  second  fault  I 
Or  rabbies,  or  rabbinical  divines. 
Help  Ughtfoot's  comment,  or  his  own  designs ! 
Ligbtfbot,  without  detracting  from  his  skill. 
Wrote,  in  this  instance,  with  a  careless  quills 
Such  infrence  else  had  never  been  annext; 
He  must  have  seen  that  the  apostles  text 
Conld  not,  with  reason  either  good  or  great, 
Compare  the  prophets  with  a  devlish  cheat*    240 
This  learned  writer,  sir,  did  not  attend 
To  Peter's  meaning,  or  not  apprehend; 
Or,  if  excuse  may  for  his  haste  atone. 
He  did  not  well,  perhaps,  express  his  own. 
Since,  by  his  present  citer  here,  you  see 
How  quite  forgetful  learned  men  may  be: 
For  after  all  the  scraps  he  had  amass'd. 
And  this  triumphant  inference  at  last: 
•«  The  text,"  he  says,  «*  had,  in  St.  Peter's  triews. 
No  rePrence  to  himself- but  to  the  JewsT."   2M) 


Not,  in  his  baste,  iiware  that  what  be  said 
Knocked  all  the  bath-kol  pedantry  o*  th'  head; 
That  what,  he  tboaght,  bis  borrowed  pages  won, 
His  own  gave  up,  as  soon  as  be  haid  done. 
For  if  "  St.  Peter's  words  do  not  imply. 
What  be  himself  was  most  persuaded  by; 
But  only  show  what  ar^^uments  were  fit 
For  their  attention,  sir,  to  whom  he  writ:** 
The  bishop's  reasoning,  whioh  he  strives  to  cloud* 
Is  not  unanswer'd  only,  but  allow'd:  2W 

The  very  thing  pretended  to  be  shown 
Is,  by  his  own  confession,  overthrown. 

Do  but  observe  the  point  in  question,  sir, 
On  which  the  doctor  makes  this  learned  stir; 
How  he,  who  talks  of*  its  perpetual  change^ 
By  others,"  takes  the  liberty  to  range: 

When  a  comparison  was  judg'd  absurd, 
Peter  couki  make  no  other,  was  the  word; 
Then  by  a  contradiction  plain  and  flat, 
Peter's  comparison  eouM  not  be  that;  21(1 

And  then  again,— supposing  that  it  could. 
Thus  be  attempts  to  make  the  matter  good. 
'*  Let  Peter  be  himself  assur'd,"  says  he, 
'*  As  fully  as  'twas  possible  to  be. 
Of  ev'ry  circumstance  that  past;  he  might 
Have  still  prefer d  the  old  prophetic  light: 
This  was  a  standing  evidence,  and  lay 
Open  to  coordciib'rate  reason's  sway; 
A  firmer  ai^gument,  that  brought  along 
Conviction,  sir,  more  perinanent  and  stropg,  28(( 
To  men  of  sober  senses,  and  sedate. 
Than  could  the  vision  which  his  words  related 
Sot  the  perplex'd  equivocation  by 
"  That's  here  involved,"  how  easy  the  reply 
To  reasons  void,  if  we  distinguish  right 
Betwixt  a  real,  and  reported  sight: 
For  be  the  proof,  that  prophecies  procure. 
More  to  the  Jews  comparatively  sure. 
As  oft  the  text  is  commented  upon, 
(Thro'  a  mistake,  as  will  appear  anon)  *W 

Yet  his  conviction  vacates  the  pretence 
Of  reason,  argument;  and  sober  sense; 
Because  the  prophets,  here  to  be  compar'd. 
As  evidences  of  what  God  declared, 
Could  but  originally  hear  and  see; 
And  be  as  fully  satisfy'd  as  he. 

The  use  of  reason  has,  I  apprehend. 
When  full  assurance  is  attain'd,  an  end : 
When  we  are  certain  that  we  see,  and  hear. 
And  ev'ry  circumstance  is  plain,  and  clear,      300 

the  occasion  of  his  words  oblige  us  to  interpret 
them,   as  spoken,  not  with  any  particular  re- 
ference to  himself,  but  to  the  general  body  of  th<j 
Jewish  converts." 
«  P.  62.  **  And  thus  the  apostle's  s^nse,  as  it  is 

exnoundpfl    hv    thn    mithrt**    /r'/%llina^     is   /«lAar  and 
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*What  MO  exan^oatioa  teach,  or  learn } 
By  what  criterion,  sir,  shall  we  discern. 
When  reasou  comes  to  be  so  deadly  cool. 
The  sage  deliberator  from  the  fool } 

Couceive  St.  Peter,  if  yoo  can,  entic'd 
(Eye-witness  of  the  majesty  of  Christ; 
Of  wliat  the  Father,  in  the  Mount,  bad  done 
By  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Son) 
To  disbelieTe  his  senses,  and  to  pore 
Some  ancient  standing  evidences  o^;  SIC 

To  see  if  that,  which,  on  the  holy  spot. 
He  saw  and  heard,  was  seen  and  heard,  or  not : 
Wuuld  sach  a  cool  deliberating  plan 
Hare  made  him  pass  for  a  more  sober  man  ? 
If  so,  then  Middleton  has  hit  the  white; 
Sherlock,  if  not,  is  thus  fiur  in  the  right; 
And  well  may  say  that  no  man,  in  his  wits. 
Could  be  attacked  by  such  cold  reas'nin^  fits. 

But  thus  the  frigid  ar^^ument  is  brought. 
Why  Peter  might,  in  full  persuaded  thought,  320 
Prefer  predictions  in  the  ancient  law 
To  what  himself  most  surely  heard,  and  saw : 
•*  For,  after  all  the  full  convincing  scene, 
Which  he  had  witnessed,  how  did  he  demean?— 
With  (aith  infirm,  he  shamefully  deny'd 
His  Master,'8een  so  greatly  glorify'd«." 

Yes;  so  he  did — and  gave  an  humbling  stroke 
To  human  confidence  in  reason's  cloak: 
Enough  to  lay  all  syllogizing  trust 
In  bare  conclusions  only  in  the  dust;  330 

An  ample  proof  that,  in  a  trying  hour, 
£v*n  demonstration  loses  all  its  pow'r; 
That,  without  grace,  and  Ood's  assisting  hami. 
In  time  of  peed,  no  evidence  can  stand. 

Suppose  a  person  of  the  clearest  heed. 
In  logic  arts  well  grounded,  and  well  readf 
If,  with  a  selfish  love  to  truth,  alone. 
He  arm  himself  with  weapons  all  his  own, 
When  a  temptation  comes    alas !  how  soon 
The  valiant  reas'ner  turns  a  mere  poltroon!     340 

Peter,  tho»  void  of  learning,  and  of  ait. 
Had  a  courageous,  had  «i  honest  heart; 
Had  natural  abilities,  beyond 
All  those  of  which  the  critics  are  ao  fond : 
Had  bidden  qualities,  beyond  their  ken; 
They  fish  for  words — he  was  to  fish  for  men. 
His  laith,  in  outward  evidence,  was  such 
That  Peter  trusted  to  himself  too  much : 
When  his  denial  plainly  was  foretold,  [bold : 

What  should  have  humbled  made  him  grow  more 
"  The'  all  should  be  ofiended — yet  not  I— - 
Not  death  itself  shall  tempt  me  to  deny." 

Wc  see  in  him,  sir,  what  the  utmost  height 
Of  boasted  reason,  evidence,  and  light. 
Of  courage,  honesty,  and  even  love 
Could  do,  without  assistance  from  above: 
It  could  to  humbler  thoughts  resist  the  call; 
It  proudly  could  prefer  itself  to  all : 
It  could,  in  short,  upon  conclusions  true. 
Do  all  that  numbers  upon  false  ones  do ;  360 

Rest  on  itself,  be  confident  and  bounce; 
And,  when  the  call  to  sufi^ring  came— i-cnounce. 

As  human  resolution,  courage,  skill. 
Conviction,  evidence,  or  what  you  will, 

»  P.  56.  "  Por  after  all  the  convictions  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  it,  we  know,  that  his 
foith  was  still  so  infirm,  as  to  betray  him  into  a 
ahameful  denial  of  his  Master,  whom  be  had  seen 
1k>  wooderfuliy  glorified.'* 


Can,  in  their  nature,  only  reach  so  fir 

As  things  are  subject  to  an  human  bar; 

All  these,  tho*  actuating  Peter*s  zeal. 

To  Christian  doctrine  could  not  set  the  seal. 

God4ike  humility^he  sacred  root 

Whence  ev'ry  virtue  branches  into  fitiit,         S7G 

Lays  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life ; 

As  reason  governs  that  of  human  strife. 

And,  1  appeal,  sir,  setting  grace  aside, 

How  oft  is  human  reason  human  pride? 

Human  desire  of  victory,  or  fstm*a  ? 

A  Babel  towering  to  procure  a  name  ? 

A  self  assurance }  an  untutor'd  boast? 

I'hat  can  but  form  intention,  at  the  most; 

Which,  tho*  directed  right,  must  hnmhly  ask 

Divine  assistance  to  perform  its  task.  380 

This  Peter  fail*d  in—and  a  servant  maid 

Made  him,  with  all  bis  bold  resolves,  afraid; 

With  all  his  sure  convictions,  he  began 

To  curse,  and  swear,  and  did  not  know  the  man« 

*Till,  for  a  lesson,  wond'rously  addrest 

To  sink  full  deep  into  his  humbled  breast. 

The  cock  pronouncM,  by  an  awakening -crowy 
Peter  the  man,  whom  Peter  did  not  kuow« 
But  how,  sir,  did  his  coward  speech  betray 

Doubt  of  his  Maker's  glorious  display  >  39O 

By  what  account  in  hist'ry  are  we  taught 

Thate*er  it  came  into  his  frighted  thought  ? 

Or,  since  't  is  certain  that  he  did  deny. 
What  prophecy  did  he  prefer  thereby } 

T  is  then  a  coki  absurdity  to  draw. 

From  Peter's  weakness,  this  pretended  flaw; 

To  hint  deltuiion  in  the  god-iike  sight, 

Because  the  man  was  put  into  a  fright: 

If,  from  distrust  of  evidence,  bit  fears. 

From  whence  h  is  bitter  penitential  tears  ?         400 

Whence  was  it  that  the  holy  prisoner  shook 

The  soul  of  Peter,  with  one  gracious  look  ? 

No  glory  then,  to  credit,  or  distrust; 

And  yet  th*  apostle's  penitence  was  just ; 

And  he  himself  but  proof,  upon  the  whole. 

That  gfice  alone  can  fortify  a  soul. 

'T  is  urg'd  that,  «  on  the  other  hand,  we  find. 
With  faith  confirmed,  and  with  enlighten'd  mind. 
After  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
That  argument  which  he  appli'd  the  most      410 
Was  what  he  calls**  (for  so  the  doctor  too. 
Takes  here  a  vulgar  enxmr  to  be  true) 
"  This  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  the  chief 
Of  all  his  motives  to  enforce  belief; 
From  whence  he  prov'd  that  Jesus  was,  of  old, 
Describ*d  by  all  the  prophets,  and  foretoW*.** 

Peter's  condition,  sir,  is  that  of  all 
Who,  from  the  heart,  obey  the  Christian  call : 
They,  by  experience,  have  the  triple  sight 
Of  weakness,  penitence,  and  heav'niy  light;     430 
While  others  wrangle  about  outward  show; 
Nature,  and  g^ce,  and  miracle  they  knov : 

>  P.  56.  We  know  on  the  other  hand,  that  after 
our  Lord's  ascension,  when  his  faith  was  more 
fblly  confirmed,  and  his  understanding  eniigbt* 
ened  by  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  chief 
argument,  which  he  applied  in  all  his  sermons,  to 
evince  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  was  this  aiorv  sure 
word  of  pnphenft  a*  l>e  call*  it>  ffom  which  he 
demonstrated  to  the  Jews,  how  the  chaiacter, 
doctrine,  and  mission  of  lesus  were  foretold 
and  described  by  the .  mouthi  of  all  their  pro- 
phets. 
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Its  author  sboirs  great  8pjrit»  ami  great  tifi 
And  well  performs  the  contradicting  part^** 
But,  in  his  subsequent  remarks,  we  find 
How  lamely  conftitation  limps  behind. 

Fully  resolvVi,  and  singly,  to  m*m«^in    • 
A  paradox,  so  quite  against  the  grain, 
The  learned  antithanmatist  must  choose 
**  Not  to  instruct  his  reader,  but  amuse  ^;** 
Whene'er  he  touches  a  prophetic  clause, 
"  Not  to  illustrate,  but  perplex  the  cause,"     480 
Tp  speak  some  truth,  that  shows  the  ^▼our'd  side, 
And»  that  which  gives  the  whole  connection,  hidoi 
Why,  else,  a  total  silence  on  the  bead 
Of  miracles,  in  what  SL  Peter  said  ^ 
How  could  recited  prophecies^  alone, 
ProVe  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  foreshown? 
Had  not  there  been  that  other  previous  proof. 
To  every  thoughtful  Jew,  in  his  behoof? 
Had  not  such  wond'rous  facts  struck  up  the  light, 
That  show'd  their  application  to  be  ri^t  ?      490 

Trace  the  quotations,  sir,  that  Peter  made^ 
"  And  see  their  force  impartially  display'd; 
See  what  solution  stated  £sct  supplies. 
Without  contrived  evasion,  or  disguiae  V 

the  first  occasion,  which  th'  apottie  took 
To  cite  a  passage  from  a  prophet's  boc^ 
Was  at  that  public,  wonderful  event. 
Upon  the  blessed  Spirit's  first  descent: 
The  faithful  flock,  that  met,  with  one  ^accord, 
to  wait  the  gifU  of  their  ascended  liord,        500 
Soon  as  the  tokens  of  his  presence  came. 
The  sound  celestial,  and  the  sacred  flao>e» 
Began  to  speak,  with  holy  ardour  fir'd. 
In  various  hyoms,  by  Heav'n  itself  ioapir'd; 
This  joyfol  voice,  of  a  diviner  laud. 
Was  spread  thro'  all  Jerusalem  abroad  ; 
And  pious  Jews,  from  ev*ry  distant  dime 
Residing  tbere^  that  providential  time» 
Devout  epitome  of  all  mankind. 
Were  drawn  to  witne^  that  which  God  densn'de 
His  wond'rous  works  as  Galileans  sua^. 
All  understood  the  spiritnittei'd  tongue; 
Of  language,  then,  was  no  confusion  known  ; 
Each  heard  this  one,  and  heard  it  as  his  own : 
God  gave  the  word  himself;  and  all  the  good 
Shared  in  the  promisM  gift,  and  understood: 
Tho*,  then,  astonished  at  the  wond^roos  theme;, 
Prepar'd  to  spread  it  to  the  world's  extreme. 

Others,  insensible  of  grace  divine, 
Mock'd  at  its  influence,  and  talk'd  of  wine  ;    5tt 
Themselves  intoxicated  with  that  pride. 
By  which  the  deaf  in  spirit  still  deride. 
T  was  then  that  Peter,  standing  up  to  show 
Th'  absurd  reproach,  gave  all  of  them  to  know 
That,  what  these  mockers  calPd  a  drunken  fit. 
Was  God's  performance  of  what  Joel  writ 

them,  (the  free-thinker's  words) ;  which  Isist  part 
he  has  performed  with  great  spirit*  but  bow  far 
he  has  succeeded  in  the  first,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  remarks.*' 
«  P.  4.  «  Proper  rather  (speaking  of  the  bishop'fe 
«  P.  56.  «  I  might  now  kAve  it  to  the  reader  to  I  works)  to  perplex  than  to  illus|rate  the  notion  of 


Tho'  not  injq[>ir'd,  like  Peter,  and  th'  eleven; 

Or  struck,  like  walking  Paul,  by  voice  fttMn  Heav*n, 

They  meet,  what  others  foolishly  evade. 

The  real  mission  of  celestial  aid : 

Of  which,  howe'er  the  tokens  are  perceiv'd. 

No  fi&ithftuil  soul  can  ever  be  bereav'd. 

What  does  the  share  of  it  that  Peter  had 
To  all  the  doctor's  forc'd  refinements  add? 
Might  not  the  bishop,  justly,  give  him  back 
Some  compliments  bestow'd  in  his  attack? 
Such  as  <<  the  nothing  but  an  empty  strain 
Of  rhet'ric,  insignificant,  and  vain— > 
The  choosing  not  to  see,  of  any  theme. 
More  than  may  suit  his  preadopted  scheme— 
The  passing  over  what  he  should  confute. 
With  matters  foreign  to  the  main  dispute^'' — 
And  such-like  flow'rs,  upon  his  pages  thrown. 
That,  full  as  well,  become  the  dtoctor's  own.    440 

For,  has  the  bishop,  in  his  book,  deny'd 
That  prophecy  was  properly  apply'd  ? 
No— but  that  Peter  did  a  thing  so  odd. 
As  to  prefer  it  to  the  voice  of  God. 
This  was  the  point  requir'd  to  be  ezplain'd. 
In  contradiction  to  what  he  maintain'd; 
That  which  the  doctor  undertook  to  clear. 
And  make  the  preTrence  of  the  saint  appear: 
But  while  we  look'd  what  reasons  he  wouki  bring 
For  so  Incomprehensible  a  thing,  450 

As  common  sense  must  reckon  an  appeal 
From  what  th'  Almighty  should  himself  reveal. 
Shifting  the  circumstances,  time,  and  place. 
In  short,  the  question,  to  another  case. 
He  tells  us — not  of  prophecy  prefierr'd 
To  voice  from  Heav'n,  which  he  had  just  averr'd, 
Butp— how  the  saint  apply'd,  in  his  discourse. 
Prophetic  words,  to  give  the  Gospel  force; 
How  Peter  argued  from  them,  he  relates. 
And  proves  full  well— what  nobody  debates. 

How  gravely,  sir,  from  fUlacy  so  crude^ 
He  prompts  th'  amused  reader  to  conclude 
«  That  any  man,  especially  a  Jew, 
(As  Peter  was)  might  think  the  preTrence  due ! 
And  what  himself  had  heard  th'  Almighty  speak. 
Might  be  estaem'd,  comparatively,  weak^!" 

Under  this  millstone,  oft,  the  struggling  page 
Bestirs  itself,  but  cannot  disengage. 
"  At  all  events  resolving  to  confute  *, 
(To  use  his  logic)  or  at  least  dispute,  470 

*  P.  60.  **  Yet  all  thispomp  of  words,  this  solemn 
appeal  to  the- whole  college  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  is  nothing  else  but  an  empty  strain  of 
rhetoric,  without  any  argument  or  significancy  in 
it  whatsoever."— P.  34.  "One  would  be  apt  to  sus- 
pect, that  his  lofdship  never  chooses  to  see  more 
of  any  subject,  than  what  may  serve  that  parti- 
cular hypothesis  which  he  oomes  prepared  to 
support."  P.  39.  '*  It  is  this  alone,  which  the  nature 
of  the  subject  required  him  to  confute,  and  what 
be  had  undertaken  to  confute ;  but  instead,  he 
changes  the  question  i^pon  us,  and  when  we  were 
expecting  reasons,  &c"  | 
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Of  diyt»  Iben  dawninf,  when  he  would  impart 

Hii  gospel  gifts  to  'ev'ry  foithfvl  heart; 

Poar  out  his  heav'nly  spirit,  and  refresh 

Not  single  nations  only,  bat  all  flesh;  580 

AH  should  partake,  that  would,  of  richer  grace 

Now  fully  purchased  forth*  human  race. 

For  this  was  what  St  Peter,  then  inspir*d» 
Went  on  to  show,  and  argument  requirM; 
The  Jews  all  knew,  Messiah  was  to  <:omc; 
That  this  of  all  prediction  gave  the  sum : 
The  question  was,  if  it  had  been  fiilfill'd 
in  Jesus)  whom  their  wicked  hands  had  kilPd, 
Now,  to  prove  this,  th'  apfistle  first  applies 
The  miracles,  perform*d  before  their  eyes;      540 
God's  approbation  of  him,  he  defines. 
Was  manifest  by  wonders,  and  by  sign% 
Done  in  the  midst  of  them — see  here  the  ground 
Prepared,  before  he  o<fer*d  to  expound. 
By  arguments  of  such  immediate  force. 
So  plain,  so  striking,  that  they  rouft,  of  course, 
Make,  secondly,  to  such  as  should  take  heed, 
The  word  of  prophecy  more  sure  in<ieed. 

And  then  he  shows  how  the  prophetic  word 
With  its  exact  accomplishment  concurred:       550 
What  David  had  prophetically  said 
Jesus  folfill'd,  in  rising  from  the  dead; 
Whereof  we  all  are  witnesses— here  lay 
The  strength  of  all  that  any  words  coiUd  say: 
When  numbers  present  could  the  fact  attest. 
Thousands  of  souls  th*  accomplished  word  ooniett; 
That  this  was  he,  the'  Lord,  the  HolyOne, 
Whom  David  fix*d  his  heart  and  hopes  upoo; 
And  so  describ'd,  as  only  couU  agree 
To  him,  whose  flesh  should  no  corruption  see.  560 
His  resurrection,  yoo  perceive,  it  was 
That  sbowHi  the  proplMt's  word  now  oome  to  pais; 
That  made  th'apofUe^s  intimation  c!ear, 
"  He  shed  forth  this,  which  we  now  see,  and  hear.** 

Again ;  when  Peter  had  restor*d  the  lame 
To  perfect  soundness,  in  our  Saviour's  name, 
He  told  the  wond'ring  throng,  that  they  had  slain 
Tlie  Prince  of  Lifo,  whom  God  had  rais'd  again; 
«■  Whereof  we  are  the  witnesses,''  sajrs  he ; 
Then  shows  how  all  the  prophecies  agree;       570 
All  have  successively  foretold  these  days,   [raise. 
And  mark*d  the  prophet,  whom  the  Lord  should 

So^  when  the  priests  and  Saddubees,  aggriev'd 
Tluit  such  increasing  multitudes  believ'd, 
Ask'd  by  what  pow'r  he  acted,  Peter  said, 
**  By  that  of  Jesus,  risen  from  the  dead; 
By  him  this  healing  miracle  is  wrought:" 
Then  quotes — <<  The  stone,  which  ye  have  set  at 

nought. 
On  this,  rejected  by  the  buiklera'  hands. 
As  a  sure  basis,  all  salvation  stands.'^  5fiO 

No  priest  was  then  so  impotently  skflPd^ 
As  to  suggest  the  passage  unfulfilPd; 
Ally  by  the  wond'rous  cure>  were  overcome; 
The  liTing  proof  was  there,  and  struck  them  dumb. 

In  vain,  a  council  then,  as  well  as  now, 
To  sikmce  miracles,  or  disavow: 
peter  and  John  could  neither  be  deterr'd ; 
Tbey  needs  must  speak  what  they  had  seen,  and 

heard: 
Nor  cbaige,  nor  chains,  nor  meditated  death 
Could  stop  to  God's  commands  th'  obedient  breath; 
His  final  argument,  still,  Peter  brings, 
**  We  are  his  witnesses  of  ill  these  things." 

This,  you  may  read,  sir,  was  the  real  path 
That  Peter  tind«  in  bis  coafirmed  £iith ; 


That  all  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  trod. 
When  they  explain'd  the  oracles  of  God: 
Preach'd  what  themselves,  without  a  learned  strife^ 
^  Saw,  heard,  and  handled  of  the  Word  of  Xjfe;" 
When,  in  their  days,  so  miglttily  it  grew. 
And  wruuj^ht  such  proofs  that  prophecy  was  tnie: 
Which,  tho'  it  p<5inted  to  the  foture  scene, 
And  oft  prctigur'd  the  Me:tstah'8  reign, 
Yet  gave  a  light,  comparatively  dim,  • 
That  ow*d  its  shining  certainty  to  him. 

Thus,  sir— ^o  come  directly  to  the  text. 
With  which  the  critics  are  so  much  perptex'd; 
Whereof  the  real  meaning,  fiiirly  trac'd. 
Lays  heaps  of  paper,  printed  on  it,  waste ; 
Had  they  adverted<that  St  Peter,  still, 
From  what  he  saw,  upon  the  holy  hill,  0]Q 

Argues  apostles  not  to  have  surmised. 
Or  follow'd  fables  cunningly  devis'd; 
But  to  have  witnessed  only  what  they  knew. 
From  their  own  sight,  and  hearing,  to  be  true; 
And  to  have  justly  gathered,  from  tbenoe. 
The  sure  completion  of  prophetic  sense: 
To  which  the  Jews  did  rightly  to  attend. 
Till  they  themselves  should  see  it  in  the  end ; 
Had  they  considei*d  this,  they  would  have  found 
Of  all  their  wide  perplexities  the  ground;        629 
Have  soon  perceiv'd  that,  in  the  various  brawl, 
A  wrong  translation  was  the  cause  of  alL 

Peter  makes  no  comparison  between 
Prophetic  word,  and  what  himself  had  seen; 
As  if  he  thought  the  vision  in  the  Mount 
Less  siire  to  him,  upon  his  own  account. 
This  is  a  stretch  by  which  the  doctor  meant 
**  Of  public  patience,  sure,  to  try  th'  extent;** 
Or,  (still  to  copy  so  polite  a  clown) 
"  To  try  how  for  his  nonsense  would  go  down.  630 
To  say  the  truth,  his  pages  mdevout 
Have  ftimisb'd  matter  of  ofienoe  throughout; 
But  here,  from  knowing  what  the  worid  would 

bear. 
Grown,  without  ceremony,  quite  severe*," 
He  would  oblige  his  readers  to  admit 
A  thing,  that  shocks  or  plain,  or  critic  wit; 
That  dark  old  prophecy,  in  Peter's  choice. 
Was  held  more  sure  than  God's  immediate  voice: 
They  must  admit,  or  else  they  must  be  weak. 
Something  more  sure  than  truth  itself  could  speak« 

Nor  does  St  PMer,  as  the  learned  glozc. 
Speaking  to  Jewish  converts,  here  suppose. 
That  they  would  think  comparative  distrust 
Of  an  apostle's  own  experience  just : 

S  P.  8.  «  But  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  never  ob- 
served a  stranger  instance  of  the  public  patience 
and  blind  deCerence  to  the  authority  of  a  great 
name,  than  in  the  case  of  these  very  Discourses; 
which,  though  in  all  parU  greatly  exceptionable, 
and  furnishing  matter  of  offisnce  in  every  page, 
have  yet  passed  through  many  editions,  not  only 
without  reproof,  but  with  some  degree  even  ii 
approbation.  And  it  was  this  experience  perhaps 
of  what  the  worid  would  bear,  which  made  his 
lordship  resolve  to  withdraw  his  prefoce,  and  to 
treat  us  no  longer  with  any  ceremony ;  having 
seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  consciousness, 
which  he  had  declared,  of  being  in  the  wrongs 
the  public  was  still  disposed  to  think  him  in  the 
right,  and  that  his  nonsense  would  go  down  with 
them,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  making 
an  escnse  for  it* 
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No  true^^MittrucUofi  of  the  text  can  guide 
To  such  suspicion,  sir,  on  either  side. 

His  words  import,  directly,  if  you  seek 
Their  genuine  meaning  in  the  vulgatc  Greek, 
And  mind  the  previously  related  scene; 
I     His  words,  I  say,  most  evidently  mean,  650 

•«  We  saw  the  glory — heard  the  voice,  and  thus 
Have  the  prophetic  word  made  sure  to  us;'* 
.Which  ye  do  well  to  follow,  as  a  spark 
That  spreads  a  ray  through  places  that  are  dark ; 
*TiU  ye,  with  us,  enjoy  the  perfect  light. 
And  want  no  prophecies  to  set  yon  right. 

An  English  reader  may  be  led,  indeed. 
To  think,  that,  as  th*  apostle's  words  proceed 
With  **  we  have  also" — it  was  something  more, 
Some  surer  proof  than  what  had  gone  b<^re :   660 
But  ''also,"  tho*  without  italics  read. 
Is  an  addition  to  what  Peter  said: 
It  only  shows  how  our  translation  fail'd, 
And  made  the  blunder,  that  has  since  prevail'd; 
Which,  tho*  sufficiently  provok'd  to  mend, 
The  learned  still  choose  rather  to  defends 

A  writer,  whose  freethinking  schemes  incite 
The  bishop,  and  the  doctor  both  to  write; 
Who  had,  it  seems,  in  prophecies,  a  rule 
First  to  extol,  and  then  to  ridicule,  670 

Took,  sir,  his  stand  on  this  corrupted  place^ 
From  whence  he  both  might  heighten,  and  dis- 
grace: 
One  point  the  vulgar  errour  gain'd,  alone; 
While,  for  the  other,  he  employed  his  own* 
Ingenious  authors  answer'd  him  apace. 
But  got  no  triumph  in  this  knotty  place: 
Cood  sense  obliged  them  wholly  to  reject 
St  Peter's  prefrence,  in  his  own  respect; 
Collins  himself  th*  absurdity  forbore; 
That  height  was  left  for  Middleton  to  soar.      680 
But  still  some  other  they  suppos'd  tliere  was, 
-  Something  that  prophecy  must  needs  surpass : 
What  it  was  not,  they  easily  could  see; 
But  what  it  was,  scarce  tjvo  of  them  agrees 
Intent  some  kind  of  prefrence  to  provide. 
Which  **  also"  plainly,  and  **  more  sure**  imply'd: 
All,  by  an  errour,  which  the  simple  thought 
Of  constr'ing  right  had  rectili'd,  were  caught. 

In  this  mistake  the  bishop  too  has  shar'd, 
**  Asserting  prophecy  ipdeed  comparM,  690 

And,  by  St  Peter,  to  the  voice  preferred, 
Which  he  himself,  upon  the  Mount,  had  heard : 
Yet  not,  says  he,  as  that  freethinker  meant; 
The  words  relate  but  to  that  one  event, 
That  stands  upon  prophetical  record, 
To  wit,  the  glorious  coming  of  our  Lord^ 

But,  one  or  all,  to  make  a  surer  word 
Than  heavenly  demonstration  is  absurd  ; 

®  P.  29.  **  His  lordship's  exposition  of  the  tent  is 
this :  *  that  the  word  of  prophecy  is  compared, 
indeed  and  preferred  here  by  St.  Peter  to  the 
evidcnc**  of  that  heavenly  voice,  which  he  himself 
had  heard  in  the  Mount,'  yet  not,  as  that  firee- 
thinking  author  imagines,  on  the  account  of  its 


And  glarih^i  111  th^  Inttanftd  that  he  chose^ 
Because  that  coming,  as  the  context  shows,     100 
Was  of  snch  majesty,  as  Peter  knew 
That  Christ  was  really  eloth*d  with,  in  his  view^ 
And,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  say,  IVt 
Have  also  something  «iirer  than  to  see: 
We  were  eye-tcUnexsets  of  what  we  preach. 
Yet  think  more  certain  what  the  prophets  teactu 

He  contradicts,  in  splitting  on  the  shelf 
Of  our  translation,  Peter,  and  himself; 
The  saint — ^by  such  restriction  of  his  own. 
As  was,  b7  him,  unthought  of,  and  unknown;  710 
Himself— who  says  that  Peter,  in  this  place. 
Admitting  gospel  truth  to  be  the  case. 
Far  from  preferting  the  prophetic  test. 
Has  manifestly  said  't  was  not  the  best 

And  of  all  gospel  truths,  that  you  cau  name. 
This  glorious  coming  is  the  one  great  aim; 
The  sum,  and  substance,  with  respect  to  man, 
Of  heavenly  purpose,  since  the  worid  began: 
Divine  intention  could  no  more  have  been 
For  Christ  to  suffer,  than  for  man  to  sin;       TW 
Tho»,  since  that  fatal  accident  befell. 
Incarnate  love  would  save  him  firom  a  hell. 
Whereas  his  glorious  reign  amongst  mankind 
Might,  from  their  first  existence,  be  design'ds 
And  since  his  suff 'ring,  saving  advent  past) 
What  sense  of  justice  can  deny  the  last  ? 
His  reigning  tr lory,  were  the  prophets  dumb-. 
All  things,  in  nature,  cry  aloud  will  come. 

Besides,  what  better  does  the  text  aflford. 
To  any  tolerable  sense  restor»d,  T3^ 

Compare,  prefisr,  or  construe  how  you  will. 
Than  that  divine  appearance  on  the  hill  ? 
That  ascertaining,  in  a  heav'nly  light. 
Our  Saviour's  glory,  by  a  present  sight; 
That  record,  which  the  Father,  thereapon. 
Gave  of  his  Son  to  Peter,  James,,  and  John : 
So  full  of  proofs  that,  let  what  will  be  chie^ 
Doubt  is  too  near  akin  to  disbelief. 

The  doctor  says,  "  *t  is  surely  no  ofiisnce 
To  true  religion,  or  to  common  sense,  140 

To  think  that,  tracing  circumstances  out, 
Perplext  apostles  might  be  left  in  doubt*.'* 
Yet  may  a  serious  readeir  think  it  is,. 
From  one  plain  circumstance,  and  that  is  thisj    . 
When  they  descended  from  the  sacred  place* 
After  partaking  of  this  heav'nly  grmce. 
Our  Savjour  charged  them  that  they  should  not 
To  any  man,  the  vision  that  befell ;  [tell. 

Till  he  himself  was  risen  from  the  dead : 
The  vision  then— if  he  knew  what  he  said^    750 
Was  true,  and  real ;  while,  if  you  complete 
The  doctor's  hints  of  possible  deceit. 
To  give  his  rash  reflections  any  force. 
Our  Lord  himself  must  be  deceiv'd,  or  wTMrser 
Such  things  would  follow— 4)ut  the  hofrid:  tram 
Is  too  oficinsive,  even  to  explain.  [make 

In  fine— these  comments,  which    the  learned 
On  Peter's  words,  are  owing  to  mistake : 
Those,  which  the  doctor  has  been  pleas'd  to  frame. 
Upon  his  whole  behaviour,  are  the  same.  760 
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CSrodvi  *,  wboM  pamphnse  the  doctor  quotes, 

Gires  it  this  meaning  in  bis  learned  notes; 

«*  The  word  of  prophecy  we  all  allow 

To  be  of  great  authority,  but  now. 

With  us,  much  greater,  who  have  seen  th>  event 

So  aptly  correspond  with  its  intent."  '770 

This  paves  the  way  to  a  becoming  sense, 

And  overthrows  our  author's  vain  pretence ; 

•*  Vain  art  and  pains,  employed  upon  the  theme. 

To  dresa  up  an  imaginary  scheme. 

Of  which,  the  whole  New  Testament  around. 

Nor  foot,  nor  footstep,  sir,  is  to  be  found  \** 

Tiradition— Aho*  of  apoatolic  kind. 
Such  as  was  Enoch's  prophecy— you  find 
Contemptuously  callM, "  1  know  not  what*,*' 
Tho»  by  St.  Jude  s^  plainly  pointed  at: 
Because,  if  Jude's  authority  be  good, 
Prophets  existed  long  before  the  flood:  780 

That  glorious  advent — set  so  oft  in  view, 
Both  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  the  new— 
Of  him,  who  first  was  promised  at  the  &11, 
Hope  of  all  ages,  was  foretold  in  all. 
If  Enoch  and  if  Noah  preacVd  away, 
"Was  Adam,  think  ye,  silent  in  his  day } 
Had  he  no  loss  to  tell  his  children  then? 
No  saving  righteousness  to  preach  to  men? 
Did  God  ordain  two  Saviours,  in  the  case 
Of  ante,  and  of  post  diluvian  race?  790 

Let  oral  mention,  or  let  written  fail. 
If  good,  that  is,  if  Christian  sense  prevail. 
It  never  can  permit  us  to  reject 
Consistency  of  truth,  for  their  defect: 
One  Ood,  one  Saviour,  and  one  Spirit  sti*i 
Recurs,  let  bookworms  reason  as  they  will : 
WTiatever  saves  a  man  from  being  curst, 
'What  man  can  say,  God  hid  it  from  the  first? 
Or,  if  he  does,  and  talks  as  if  he  knew. 
Will  want  of  writings  prove  that  he  says  true?  800 
"With,  or  without  them,  fancy  can  take  aim; 
If  wanting,  triumph;  or,  if  not,  disclaim: 
Jjet  them  abound,  no  miracles  make  out; 
JLet  them  be  silent,  make  apostles  doubt. 

The  two  main  pillars  of  his  whole  discourse, 
Wliereon  the  doctor  seems  to  rest  its  force, 
And  begs  the  reader,  sir,  to  recollect 
la  his  conclusion,  are  to  this  effect; 
**  Tbat  gospel  proofs  on  prophecies  rely*d. 
Singly,  and  independently  apply'd;  8 If) 

And,  that  the  first,   from  whom   its  preachers 

draw 
Tbeir  proof  of  Christ,  is  Moses  in  the  law*." 

Both' which  St.  Peter's  evidence,  again, 
Shows  to  be  slips  of  his  too  hasty  pen: 
"For  when  th^  apostle,  at  the  temple  gate, 
Kestor'd  the  cripple  to  a  perfect  state ; 

*  P.  32.  **  And  Grotius  paraphrases  the  same 
-irords,  as  if  the  apostle  hsid  said,  <  The  word  of 
prophecy  had  always  great  authority  with  us,  but 
now  a  much  greater,  after  we  have  seen  the  events 
corresponded  so  aptly  with  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah.'* » 

^  P.  4.  "  I  found  much  art  and  pains  employed 
^y  the  bishop)  to  dress  up  aa  imaginary  scheme, 
of  which  I  had  not  discovered  the  least  trace  in 
any  of  the  Four  Gospels." 

*  P.  18.  **  NQr  do  they  (the  apostles)  refer  us, 
f€rr  the  evidences  of  our  faith,  to  I  know  not  what 
prophecies  of  Enoch." 

^  See  the  quotation  in  the  next  oolunn. 
roL.  XT. 


And  took  occasion,  from  the  healed  lame. 
To  preach  the  gospel,  in  our  Saviour's  name; 
Thus  he  bespake  the  people  that  stood  by, 
"  God,  by  the  mouth---(ob8erve  the  sacred  tie)—* 
Of  an  his  prophets  hath  foreshown  his  Son,     8S1 
Jesus,  by  whom  this  miracle  is  done.*' 
Which  of  them,  singly  then,  did  Peter  cite? 
What  independency,  where  all  unite? 
Where  all  predicted,  as  one  spirit  bid, 
That  Christ  should  sufier,  as  he  really  did. 
**  And  enter  into  gloiy" — for  that  next 
The  preacher  speaks  to,  in  the  following  text: 
Where,  in  his  exhortation  to  repent, 
Jesus,  be  tells  them,  shall  again  be  sent;         830 
Heav'ns  must  receive  mankind's  appointed  head, 
*Till  time  hath  done  whatever  God  hath  said 
By  all  his  prophets,  since  the  world  began— 
For  so  the  sense,  without  curtailing,  ran; 
Of  which  the  doctor,  quoting  but  a  part. 
Has  yet  dissolved  the  charm  of  all  his  art: 
Since  all  the  prophets — let  the  world  begin 
With  Moses,  if  he  will — are  taken  in; 
And  joined  together,  must,  whatever  he  thinks, 
Produce  a  chain,  however  few  the  links.  840 

'T  is  true,  he  afterwards  begins  to  quote. 
And,  first,  the  prophet  of  whom  Moses  wrote: 
Adding—"  that  all,  who  in  succession  came. 
Had  likewise  spoken  of  the  very  same:" 
The  same — (see  how  prophetic  words  conspircl 
God's  own  predicted  to  the  Jewish  sire: 
"  And  in  thy  seed,*'  so  Peter's  words  attest, 
"  ShaU  all  the  kindreds  of  the  Earth  be  blest:" 
Proofs  of  our  Saviour  Christ  you  3oe  him  draw 
From  in,  from  after,  from  before  the  law.        850 

What  rap  be  said  in  answer,  fir,  to  this? 
The  fact  is  plain,  tho'  Peter  judg'd  amiss; 
For  such  defect,  he  scruples  Yiot  to  o'au, 
"  Collins  against  tb*  evangelist  has  shown: 
The  very  gospels  have  some  proofs  assigned 
Of  loose,  precarious,  and  uncertain  kind  •." 
This  unbeliever  (in  the  shocking  terms, 
In  which  his  cause  a  clergyman  confirms) 
'*  Has  arguments  unanswerably  strong, 
.To  prove  tbeir  manner  of  applying  wrong:       860 
Altho*  whatever  difficulties  lie 
Against  the  way,  wherein  they  shall  apply, 
It  is  the  best,  which,  of  all  other  ways. 
The  case  affords," — so  runs  his  rev'rend  phrase^ 
So  deist,  and  divine,  but  both  in  vain. 
Seek  to  unfasten  the  prophetic  chain. 

Should  the  New  Testament  be  treated  so 
By  one,  whose  character  we  did  not  know, 

•  P.  151.  "  From  these  two  observations,  it  fol- 
lows, that  whatever  difficulties  may  be  char^d^ 
to  the  particular  applications  of  prophecies,  which 
are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  on  the  whole, 
that  way  of  applying  them  must  be  esteemed  by. 
Christians,  as  the  best  which  the  case  affords;  and 
that  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as  it  is 
grounded  on  prophecy,  rests  on  those  single  and 
independent  predictions,  which  are  delivered  oc- 
casionally, here  and  there,  in  the  Lawand  the 
Prophets.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,"  that 
the  author,  against  whom  the  bishop's  discourses 
are  levelled,  has  alleged  several  strong  and  even 
unanswerable  objections  to  some  of  them,  which 
are  ciletl  by  the  evangelists  in  proof  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus,  as  being  of  ti>o  loose  and  precarious  a 
nature  to>  build  any  solid  argument  upon.*' ' 
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Might  not  the  Imogaage  miu  its  aimM  effect?         \ 
And  rather  tempt  the  reader  to  sugpect  870 

That  tome   pretomptuous   mocker,    and    self- 

wiird, 
Rbd  Eaoch'8,  JudCs,  and  Peter's  words  ftilfill'd ! 

To  clear  a  tortur'd  passage  from  abuse. 
This  good  effsct  may,  possibly,  produce. 
That  when  a  writer,  of  the  modem  mode. 
Shall  cast  reflections  on  the  sacred  code, 
Meo  will  not,  merely  upon  sudden  trust 
In  bold  assertions,  take  them  to  be  just; 
ff  noe  it  may  be—that  he  has  only  made 
C>f  great  mistakes  a  critical  parade;  880 

Has  only  spoken  ^vil  of  those  things. 
Of  whiqh  he  does  not  really  know  the  springs; 
Has  met  with  matters  high  above  his  reach, 
AQd,  scorning  to  be  taught,  presumed  to  teach: 
Kalfing,  about  them,  an  a^ected  cry. 
That  &a49  in  nothing  but  a^who  but  U 

**  Bare  prophecy"  the  doctor  has  profest, 
*•  Adtnits  completion  only  fof  its  test: 
Th'  event,  foretold  by  it,  must  i^lso  be 
What  human  prudence  never  could  foresee;    89p 
Nor  human  power  produce;  or  else  no  sign 
Could,  tbenoe,  appear  of  agency  divine''.' 

Prophecy  then,  as  his  d^'riptions  own. 
Can  pe  made  sqre  by  miracles  alone : 
It  is.  ifhat  he  himself  is  pleas*d  to  call, 
Vn^  iii|fiilfiU*d,  no  evidence  at  all. 
How  is  it,  then,  in  his  repeated  term. 
Of  Itanding  evidence,  more  ^ure  and  firm? 
How  is  this  consonant  to  standing  still  " 
Am  none  at  all,  till  miracles  ftilfiU  ?  90O 

If  it  has  none  till  they  are  overpast, 
Is  not  the  evidence  from  them  at  last? 
From  them  prophetic  word,  before  obschre. 
Becomes  an  evidence  confirmed,  and  sure; 
Its  truth  iM  first  demonstrated,  and  then. 
Reflects  its  light  on  miracles  again. 

A  hungry  question,  therefore,  to  inquire. 
Of  two  great  proofs,  that  actually  conspire, 
Wliich  is  the  best;  when,  with  united  light. 
They  both  produce  an  evidence  so  bright        9|0 
Bnt  ^'the  freethinker,  with  a  crafty  view," 
Of  what  his  leam'd  assistant  says  be  true) 
^  Had  raised  prophetic  credit  to  excess. 
In  order,  more  securely,  to  depress: 
And,  for  this  cause,  his  lordship  undertook 
To  write,  it  seems,  at  all  events,  i^  book'.*^ 

"^  P.  40.  "  Whereas  a  bare  prophecy,  delivered  as 
the  proof  of  a  divine  character  in  any  person  or 
doctrine,  is  incapable  of  any  persuasive  force,  or 
of  giving  any  sort  of  conviction,  until  it  be  ae- 
eompUsbed;  the  completion  of  it  being  the  sole 
test,  by  which  its  veracity  can  be  determined. 
The  event  likewise,  foretold  by  it,  must  be  of  a 
kind,  which  neither  human  prudence  could  fore- 
see, nor  human  power  produce;  for  otherwise  it 
could  not  give  any  assurance  of  a  divine  inter- 
position." 

*  P.  SSL'Ms  far  as  th^se  words  go,  there  is  certain- 
ly nothing  in  them  but  what  a  sincere  advocate  of 
the  gospel  might  freely  allow  and  join  issue  apon; 
bnt  they  came  from  an  enemy,  who  had  a  crafty 
view  in  extolling  the  credit  of  prophecy,  in  order 
to  depress  it  aftaciwards  the  more  eflectnally:  and 
this  was  the  ground  of  hU  lordship's  resolution  to 
confute,  or,  at  aU  events,  to  contradict  them,  fcc" 
quoted  p.  18. 


This  being»  tbcB,  the  iBOtive  which  he  bil» 
A  reader  asks— what  is  there  in  it  bad? 
With  what  decorum  does  a  priest  accuse 
A  bishop,  writing  against  crafty  views}  990 

Views  of  ao  enemy  to  gospel  tiuth-w 
Is  the  defendii^  of  him  less  uncouth  ? 
Does  such  defence,  with  such  a  mdeoest^cit^ 
The  priest,  the  bishop,  or  the  cause  befits 
So  interlarded  with  that  loose  ^epioacb. 
Which  want  of  aigument  is  wont  to  broaidi; 
.So  deeply  tinged  the  Ciceronian  style 
With,  what  t^  critics  commonly  call*  bile; 
That  they,  who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 

The  authoes  moUve,  judg'd  it  to  be  pique.      930 

Soon  as  you  enter  on  the  work,  you  see 
An  instant  sample  what  the  whole  will  be: 
First,  <' being  jealous  of  the  bishop's  views. 
His  book,  for  years,  he  dar'd  not  to  iieniaa; 
Afraid  to  trust  so  eminent  a  guide, 
F'or  fiear  his  judgment  should  be  warp'd  aside:'* 
Tho'  quite  secure—*'  for  he  had  ever  found 
Authority  to  be  a  treach*rous  ground  ; 
And  even  this'*-^his  capital  aflair. 
That  was  to  lead  his  judgment  to  a  saare^         940 
f  He  found— and  just  as  he  expected  too—  - 
Who  feaed  before  a  bias  from  his  view'* 
When  graciously  inclined  to  see  it  since, 
f  Suite  of  a  kind  that  never  caii  convince^:* 
Which,  to  be  sure,  afforded  reason  good 
To  write  a  book  against  it,  lest  it  should* 

Had  any  other  author,  less  polite. 
With  vi\*^r  phrase  attOTipted  thus  to  write  ; 
And,  thus,  b^un  so  fine  a  scheme  to  spin  ; 
*'  The  reas*ners  of  this  world  had  broken  in,     950 
Rudely  unraveird  all  his  fine-spun  scheoie  'V 
And  sent  him  forth  to  seek  another  theme. 

How  suited  this  to  any  good  design, 
That  should  engage  a  Christian,  a  divine? 
**  But  what  are  names — if  not  a  single  one 
Be  worth  ragard,  for  sixteen  ages  gone  ? 
If  to  inquire  what  any  of  them  say 
Be,  as  he  thinks,  but  wasting  time  away"  ? 


9  P.  2.  '^  I  knew  his  lordship  also  to  be  emiaentlj 
qualified  to  dress  up  any  subject  into  any  fom* 
which  would  best  serve  his  own  views,  and  was 
jealous  of  warping  my  judgment  by  some  bias, 
which  his  authority  might  be  apt  to  imprint:  tor 
so  far  as  my  experience  had  reached,  I  had  ever 

sfound  authority  a  treacherous  guide  to  a  searcher 
after  truth.**  P.  4.  '*  Upon  this  task  I  soon  after 
entered,  and  found  this  capital  work  of  his  lofd« 
ship's  to  be  just  such  as  1  expected,  exhibiting  a 
species  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself, ever  sehtle 
and  refined,  yet  never  convincing.** 

>op.  106.  **  But  his  lordship  being  apprehenaiaa 
that  the  reasonera  of  this  workl  might  bmak  i» 
upon  him,  and  rudely  unrav^  his  fine-epun 
scheme.** 

>i  P.  3.  « I  thought  it  an  idle  curiosity  and  waste 
of  time,  to  inquire  what  any  modem  divine  had 
preached  or  written  -about  it  (via.  the  nature  of 
prophecy),  because  the  whole  that  can  be  known 

r  authentically,  concerning  its  relation  te  Christ- 
ianity, must  be  learnt  from  those  who  first 
planted  Christianity,  and  were  instructed  by  the 
author  of  it,  on  what  foundation  it  rested,  and 
how  for  the  argument  of  prophecy  vas  useAU  te 
its  propegatioQ  and  lappoft," 
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&in»Mlf  «seepC6d  hi  Hm  modert  ened, 
UnleM  he  writes  fornobody  to  read.  9C0 

-   Sure,  of  all  treach'roas  guides,  the  greatest  cheat 
it  that  of  wild,  unchnstian  self-conceit: 
PossetsVl  by  this  doaiestic,  inbred  pride, 
The  wise  freethinkers  scorn  the  name  of  guide ;.' 
Their  o%m  suAdency,  with  eyes  their  own, 
Cleariy  beheld,  they  trust  to  that  alone. 
Reaolr'd  no  other  maxims  to  imbibe. 
Than  what  their  reason,  and  their  sense  prescribe; 
That  is  themselves— for  what  a  man  calls  his, 
In  such  a  case,  is  really  what  he  is :  970 

Choose  how  refin'd  an  egotist  may  be. 
His  reason,  judgment,  mind,  and  sense  is  he. 
In  snch  confinement  if  he  sits  enthraU'd, 
No  matter  by  what  title  he  is  cali'd; 
Blind,  as  a  Sadducee,  to  heavenly  light. 
He  will  believe  his  own  conceptions  right: 
Ko  prophecy,  to  him,  can  seem  more  sure; 
,  Nor  miracle  attested  work  his  cure. 
That  of  conversion  from  his  own  dsrfc  mind 
Must  fint  convince  him,  that  he  once  was  blind : 
Then  may  he  see,  with  salutary  grief,  981 

The  dire  effects  of  wretched  unbelief; 
looser,  and  looser  from  all  sacred  ties. 
To  what  strange  heights  a  s^-taught  sophist  flies. 

Friendship  to  doctor  Middleton,  sincere. 
Must,  if  exerted,  wish  him  to  forbear 
A  kind  of  writing  on  the  Christian  cause. 
That  gains  him  no  desirable  applause: 
That,  whether  meant  or  not,  may,  unawares. 
Involve  a  reader  in  freethinking  snares.  990 

Involve  himself —If  frequent  the  relapse,    ' 
A  teacher  ef  divinity,  perhaps, 
Mav  run  the  risque  of  being  quite  bereft; 
Of  having  nothing,  but  the  nabit,  left. 


May  that,  which  teaches  rij^y  to  divide 
The  word  of  truth;  be  bis  petttionM  guide! 
Or,  ifresotv^d,  at  present,  to  pursue. 
At  ftitnre  leisure,  a  mistaken  clue ; 
May  future  leisure— an  uncertain  date«-» 
If  graatedy  find  him  in  a  better  state! 
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TO  TBB  KBT.  MB.  I. ,  LATE  TTCAE  or  BdWDBV, 

UPON  THB  NXRACLB  AT  THB  WEAWf  O?  PBN- 

EPISTLE  I. 

Omt  folks,  gone  a  visiting,  reverend  sir, 
Hacvjng  left  me  at  home  here,  less  able  to  stir, 
J  am  thinking  on  matters,  that  lovingly  past, 
Where  the  'squire  of  the  house,  and  I,  visited  last; 
At  the  vicar's  of  Bowden,  old  friend  of  us  two. 
And  a  lover  of  leanihig,  £ur,  honest,  and  true; 
EapeciaDy  such,  as  shall  make  to  appear 
Any  pt^ng^  of  Scripture  more  easy,  and  clear. 

The  Scripture  was  writ,  and  Is  oft  understood, 
By  persons  unlearned,  but  pious  and  good; 
Who  have  much  better  helps,  than  mere  learning 

can  yield. 
Which  may  yet  be  of  use,  in  it's  own  proper  field ; 
H*  it  be  but  to  maud  iu  own  fiiults  in  a  brother; 
And  correct,  in  one  man,  the  mistakes  of  another; 
4>r  to  combat  our  scruples,  and  fix  a  true  thought. 
When  the  head  shall  confinn  what  the  heart  has 
been  taught. 
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One  thSng»  I  pstamhgt,  that  fed  in  our  way^ 

Was  the  spesdung  in  toiigues,  on  the  Pentecost 

day;  [Ught, 

Which  our  friend,  the  divine,  had  eonceiv'd  in  a 

That,  however  so  thought,  does  not  seem  to  bt 

right: 
AH  the  comments, 't  Is  true,  tiiat  one  ever  hat  me^ 
Concur  with  bis  notiens  about  it;  but  yet 
The  mistuke  is  so  phun,  that  I  wish^  by  i 


To  obtain  his  review  of  $hose  wonderftil  loeiies. 

ft  is  not  my  thought;  for  I  first  was  apprfs'd 
Of  the  thing  by  a  Jacob,  too  greatly  despis'd; 
Dipping  into  whose  writings,  which  little  I  knUiw^ 
Some  expression  like  this  was  presented  to  view-* 
"  All  languages  spoken  by  Peter  in  one^^-^ 
A  truth,  which  the  moment  i  entered  apon^ 
All  the  force  of  simplicity,  fitness,  and  met. 
Extorted  assent,  that  |  could  not  retract 

If  the  hqnef  t  old  vicar,  oar  visited  IHeod, 
To  St  Luke'i  owi|  acooont  will  he  pleM'd  \o  at- 
tend, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  ci^rrent  oonpiit 
Will  yield  to  solution,  so  clear,  and  complete. 
Of  a  number  of  difficult  points,  that  arise 
Upon  Tiewing  tiie  text  with  unprejudieM  eyes ; 
If  speakers  were  more  then  apostles;  and  spoken 
But  to  one  in  flftpe^  w#s  a  sensible  token. 

For  the  qame*  ^  that  number,  if  rightly  I  cot^t*^ 
By  a  Baguly  Bibje,  of  ni^jonf  amount 
Who  all  understood  wbat  a  Pster,  or  Jqhn, 
Or  whoever  he  wil|,  was  discoursing  upon: 
And  to  a|l,  at  «)ne  time;  for,  how  plain  to  be  seen. 
That  persons,  nor  p)ace,  could  admit  of  fifteen  ^ 
When  Piqrthians,  |^>4  li^Iedes,  Elamites— and  the 


Most  be  too  intefmixM  to  be  singly  addreet 

<<  Ate  not  these**-  9aid  the  men  (the  devout)  elt 
each  land,  [sUnd?— ? 

**  Galileans,  that  speak?  whom  we  all  under- 
As  much  as  to  say---by  what  wonderfol  pow*rs 
Does  the  tongue  Galilean  become,  to  us,  ours? 
While  the  good  were  so  JMstly  astonish'd,  the  bad. 
Whose  hearts  ifiere  u^0Mi|*d,  cry'd  out  they  are 
UnaccounMib|e  charge,  if  we  do  not  recall  [madt 
That  in  one  single  tongue,  the  apostles  speak  alL 

For  separate  speakers,  and  tongues,  it  is  dear. 
Good  anid  bad,  without  madness,  might  equally 

hear; 
And  surprise,  in  the  bad,  would  be  equally  keen^ 
How  illiterate  men  could  speak  all  the  fijfteen: 
But  the  miracle,  wrought  in  the  simplest  of  ways« 
In  both  good  and  bad,  well  accounts  for  amaze; 
One  was  senmbly  touch'd  with  a  gift  so  divine. 
One  stupidly  rais*d  the  reproach  of  new  wine. 

When  St  Peter  stood  up,  and,  to  all  the  whole 
throng, 
ShowM  the  troth,  in  a  sermon  so  good,  and  so  long. 
But  to  one-fifteenth  part  was  it  only  then  shown  ? 
To  the  worst  the  Jerusalem  scofiers  alone?  [word, 
Whilst  all  the  good  strangers,  not  knowing  one 
Stood  unedifiM  by?  This  is  greatly  absurd: 
God   pour'd  out  his   spirit— that  answers   all 

mock— 
And  spakej  by  St  Peter,  to  aU  his  whole  flock. 
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The  vulgar  objection,  which  commeuting  strain 
Has  made  to  a  thing  so  exceedingly  plain. 
Is — the  miracle  then  would  not  he  in  the  speaker, 
It  would  be  in  the  hearers— now  what  can  be 

weaker  ? 
For  the  gift,  in  this  case,  had  a  twofold  respect. 
And  must  needs  be  in  both,  to  produce  its  efiect; 
To  account  for  the  fact,  which  the  comments 
forgot,  [not. 

Why  the  pious  could  hear  what  the  mockers  could 

It  is  no  whrre  affirmed,  that  th'  apostles  acquired 
Any  tongue  but  their  own,  tho*  divinely  inspir'd: 
St.  Peter,  St  John  are  soon  mentioned  again, 
And  described  as  unleameil,  and  ignorant  men: 
i^But  enough— or  too  much—for  the  shortness  of 
time  [rhyme; 

Gives  a  hint  to  set  bounds  to  the  extension  of 
Our  friend  will  acknowledge,  tho*  hasty  the  letter. 
This  question's  solution— or  give  us  a  better. 

So  I  shall  not,  here,  touch  upon  Hebrew,  and 
Where  a  rabbi,  so  able,  if  minded  to  seek,  [Greek, 
May  observe  other  points,  in  which  learning,  that 
makes  [takes : 

Many  things  clear  enough,  has  occasioned  mis- 
Whether  this  be  one  instance,  I  only  desire, 
That  a  suitable  leisure  may  prompt  to  inquire^ 
IPor,  to  me,  it  appears,  that  the  miracle  done 
Was  all  by  one  language — as  clear  ag  the  Sun. 

Baguley,  August  12,  1750. 


EPISTLE  11. 

Many  thanks  have  been  order'd,  this  day,  to  at- 
tend 
The  receipt  of  your  letter,  dear  vicar,  and  friend; 
Which,  at  first,  being  left  to  your  leisure  to  frame, 
Was  sure  to  be  welcome,  whenever  it  came: 
The  point,  which  the  Mnse  had  a  mind  to  propose 
In  her  free  spoken  rhymes,  you  have  handled  in 

prose; 
All  lair  on  both  sides,  because  say  it,  or  sing. 
Truth  alone,  in  the  case,  is  the  principal  thing. 

But  I  cannot  but  marvel,  tliat  much  better  sight 
Than  my  own,  should  not  see  so  meridian  a  light. 
As  that  of  the  speaking,  at  Pentecost  time. 
By  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  good  of  each  clime. 
In  one  single  tongue,  by  that  Spirit  inspir'd, 
Whose  assistance  did  all,  that  couki  then  be  re- 
quired ;  [known, 
'WTiose  power,    it  is  certain,   could  make  itself 
By  a  number  of  tongues,  or  by  one  tongue  alone. 

So  needless  the  many,  so  simple  the  one. 
That  I  wonder  what  judgment  can  hesitate  on. 
Or  a  learned  inquiry,  that  finds,  if  it  seek. 
That  the  tongue  might  be  one,  in  construction  of 

Greek: 
Which  as  comma  takes  place  (as  old  Gregory  said, 
Nazianzen  I  think)  either  way  may  be  read; 
They  speak  in  our  tongnoa    or,  as  crystalline  clear, 
The  fact  is,  to  my  undentanding— we  bear. 

1  sent  you  some  reasons,  from  Baguley,  why 

Tlie  tongue  was  but  one,  which  you  choose  to  pass 

by;  [way. 

And  to  comment  St  Luke  in  a  many-tongu*d 

That  darkens  the  light,  which  1  took  to  be  day :     I 


And  day  it  is  ttilU-4br  account  that  yoa  gnw, 
"  So  plain  and  so  obvioos*'  is  water  in  sieve; 
Which  seems  to  be  something,  at  first-looking 
view,  [throngb. 

But  by  holes  plain,  and  obvious,  it  quickly  mils 

**  The  tongues  which  appeared,  and  which  sat 

upon  each. 
All  cloven,  and  fiery,  (you  argue,)  may  teach. 
And,  by  notice  symbolical,  make  it  diMsem'd 
That  they  spake  in  such  tongues,  as  they  never 

had  learned  ».''— 
Need  I  tell  an  Hebrman,  that  tongue  is  the  sam^ 
In  relation  to  fire,  as  the  English  woi-d  flame? 
Which  appears  to  be  cloven,  and  proof  that  is 

spun  [the  pun. 

From  the  tongues,  or  the  flames — has  too  much  of 

When  you  ask — **  Pray,  what  reason  can  else 

beasftign'd  [wind?" 

For  tongues  r"  I  ask  you—"  Pray,  what  reason  far 

Not  to  shun  a  fair  question;  but  tongue  being 

flame  [aim : 

May  have  answered,   already,  your  questioning 

I  think  that  an  air,  that  a  flame  from  above. 

Both  is,  and  betokens,  the  life,  and  the  love. 

Which  if  Christians  were  blest  with,  one  language 

would  do;  [be  two. 

And  their  whole  body  fill'd  with,  there  could  not 

But  let  them  be  symbols,  the  tongues,  if  yon  will, 
Of  the  grace  which  the  Spirit  was  pleas*d  to  instil; 
His  gift  is  as  good,  if,  in  speaking  their  own. 
Men  made  the  same  truth,  in  all  languages,  known : 
This  effect,  you  will  grant,  the  good  gift  to  ratend; 
Now,  supposing  two  ways  of  attaining  one  end. 
Is  that  explication  less  likely,  or  just, 
,  Which  takes  the  more  simple,  more  plainly  august? 

Your  account  is  quite  new,  in  one  thing  that  I 
meet,  [atwst; 

That   is— **  That  ihe  speakers  went    into  the 
Or  went  out  of  the  house  to  the  multitude  met*"— 
For  of  this  going  out  1  have  never  read  yet; 
Or,  if  ever  I  did,  have  forgotten  the  book,    [Luk/», 
And  can  find  nothing  said  in  th' account  of  St. 

■  •*  The  cloven  tongues  like  fire,  which  sat  npon 
each  of  the  persons  mentioned  (Acts  i.  15.),  were 
a  plain  symbolical  notice,  that  by  the  Holy  Obost, 
with  which  tjiey  were  then  baptized,  they  should 
be  endowed,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
all  nations,  with  divers  languages.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  pray  what  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
there  should  be  an  appearance  of  fiery  tongues 
divided,  and  sitting  upon  each  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples ?»*— Mr.  Lancaster's  Letter  to  Dr.  Byrom. 

*  **  The  apostles  and  disciples,  upon  the  rumour 
of  what  had  happened  being  spread  abroad  by 
those  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled, 
went  out  to  the  multitude,  whom  such  a  repoVt 
had  brought  together;  and  then,  in  order,  first 
one  of  them  in  one  language,  and  then  another 
of  them  in  another,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  languases 
of  the  nations  specified  were  used,  address^  the 
multitude;  who  liearing  illiterate  Galileans  speak- 
ing after  such  a  manner,  to  each  different  class 
amongst  them,  in  their  own  proper  languaoe,  in 
which  .they  were  born,  were  amazed  and  con- 
founded."  Mr.  L.*8  Letter. 
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Bui  what  shooUl  imply  both  proflme,  amd  devout 
€oinin;  into  the  house;  and  not  them  to  go  out. 

May  one  atk  what  authority,  then,  you  have  got 
For  the  scene,  and  succession,  which  here  you  allot 
To  the  speaking  disciples,  in  number  fifteen. 
By  an  order  well  fancied,  but,  not  to  be  seen 
In  the  Act.%  or  elsewhere,  the  New  Testament 

through, 
Nor— what  I  shall  just  give  a  hint  of  to  you-— 
"Will  you  find  an  apostle,  not  even  a  Paul, 
In  a  tongue,  not  his  own,  ever  preaching  at  all. 

I  agree  that "  the  mockers,  who  mock*d  with 

the  throng, 
Knew  only  their  vulgar,  Jerusalem  tongue'" — 
But  when  you  say,  fiuther,  what  cannot  but  strike, 
••  That  the  nations,  too,  all  understood  it  alike" — 
Your  order'd  confusion  of  speaking  a  store 
To  a  crowd,  out  of  doors— is  more  puzzling,  and 

more!  [light, 

fn  the  midst  of  such  darkness,  if  you  can  see 
You  need  not  complain  of  the  want  of  eye-sight  4. 

Thus,  mydear  old  acquaintance,  I  run  thro*your 
And  defnid  my  conviction,  as  well  as  1  can,  [plan. 
As  to  what  a  Bengdhis,  or  Wesley  *,  may  raise 
From  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  prophetical  days; 
As  the  book  is  not  here,  if  it  otherwise  could. 
My  skill  in  the  German  can  do  you  no  good; 
But  the  part,  that  you  mention,  my  author  foretells 
Will  be  put  in  our  tongue,  by  a  doctor  at  Wells. 

So  writes  younger  Wesley,  who  call'd  here,  and 
din*d. 
And  to  him  I  subscribM  for  it;  tho*  in  my  mind, 
What  prophets  have  written,  it's  learning  in  vain, 
Without  some  prophetical  gift,  to  explain; 
Nay,  in  points  that  are  clear,  beyond  aoy  fairdoubt, 
It  is  fifteen  to  one— that  the  learned  are  out. 
This  ratio,  I  find,  in  one  instance  is  true ; 
Eiccuse  the  presumption— dear  vicar,  adieu. 

November  30,  1756. 
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I  HOPE  that  the  vicar  will  pardon  the  haste 

With  which  an  occasion,  once  more,  is  embraced 

<J>f  getting  some  knowledge,  in  points  that  I  seek, 

From  one  so  well  vers'd  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek; 

'  '*  The  mockers  appear  to  be  such  as  understood 
the  Jewish  langiuige.  St  Peter's  speech  (begin- 
ning Acts  ii.  14.)  is  addressed  to  all  the  multitude; 
and  as  being  so,  is  spoke  in  the  Jewish  language, 
which  all  of  them,  tho*  of  difierent  nations,  under- 
stood."  Mr.  JJn  T.etter. 

4  "  A  much  greater  complaint  than  tliis  1  have  to 
make,  and  that  is  want  of  eye-sight — for  what 
appears  to  you  as  clear  as  the  Sun,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  clear  at  all.*» Mr.  L's  Letter. 

^  "  The  rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley  in  his  Explanation 
of  the  New  Testament,  this  year  published,  says 
that  the  1260  prophetical  days  in  the  Revelations 
are  not,  ^  some  have  supposed  1260,  but  777 
common  years;  and  that  Bengelius  in  his  German 
Introduction  has  shown  this  at  large.  You  undcr- 
ctand  the  German  language,  and  therefore,  if  Ben- 
gelhis  be  in  your  library,  I  desire  in  a  few  lines 
you  will  let  me  know  lu>w  be  makes  this  out." 

Mr.  L.'i  I^etter. 


In  a  question  of  fact,  where  a  friendly  pursuit 
Has  the  truth  for  its  object,  and  not  the  dispute: 
Which,  tho'  haste  should  encroach  upon  metrical 

leisure, 
Will  be  sure,  if  it  rise,  to  be  kept  within  measure. 

It  would  save  much  voluminous  labour,  some- 
times. 
If  disputes  were  tyM  down  to  dispassionate  rhymes. 
As  well  as  to  reasons — but,  not  to  digress— 
Having  weighM  his  responses  both  larger,  and  less; 
I  resume  the  same  subject,  same  frmlom  of  pen. 
To  entreat  for  some  small  satisfaction  again, 
In  relation  to  points,  which,  appearing  absurd. 
Have  extorted  poetical  favour  the  third. 

Three  things  are  laid  down   in  prose  favour 
the  last,  [them  past; 

And  regard  to  his  thoughts  would  have  none  of 
To  his  first  it  was  paid,  to  his  future  shall  be; 
But  let  Veritas  magis  arnica  be  free; 
First, — **  manage  the  comma,*'  says  he,  **  how 
you  will,  [it  still «,»» 

Speak,-^or  hear — the  same  sense  will  result  from 
Ves;  the  sense  of  the  context — XaXtnrm  avrwi-^ 
While  they  speak  in  their  tongue,  we  all  hear  in 
our  own. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  ynh,  or  tongue,"  says  he 
next, 
"  Whene'er  it  is  us'd,  by  itself,  in  a  text, 
Never  sigriifies  fire,  never  signifies  flame* — 
And  believing  it  true,  I  say  also  the  same; 
But  in  joint  vK  yvih*  tongue  of  fire»  or  a  blaze. 
Foreign  languages  claim  no  symbolical  phrase; 
Tho'  tongue  may  occasion  mistake  to  be&ll. 
It  has  here  no  relation  to  lang^ge  at  all. 

Short  issue,  he  thinks,  the  dispute  will  admit, 
And  desires  me  to  answer  this  query,  to-wit) 
"Were  the  tongues,  the  new  tongues,  which  a 

promi!>e  was  made  [p^ay'd. 

That  disciples  should  speak,  as  St  Mark  has  dis* 
New  languages  ?  (such  as  have  never  been  got 
By  learning,  before-haud,  to  speak  them)  or  not?* 
To  which,  for  the  present,  till  somebody  show 
That  it  mubt  have  this  meaning,  my  answer  is-i« 

No. 

Now  this,  if  he  can,  I  could  wish  he  would  do. 
And  prove  the  construction — new  languages — true 
In  the  sense  that  he  means ;  for,  when  all  under- 
stood 
One  person  who  spake,  it  was  really  as  good 
As  if  numbers  had  spoken,  or  promised  grace 
Were  interpreted  langiia.^es  here  in  this  place; 
The  eflfect  was  the  same,  and  may  answer  th6 

pith 
Of  all  that  his  second  has  favour'd  me  with. 

>  **  You  send  me  to  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  tha 
result  of  my  inquiry  is,  however  tlie  cumma  be 
managed  in  the  verse  you  mean,  (Acts  ii.  U.^ 
the  sense  is  the  same;  and  that  yvih,  when  used 
by  itself,  never  signifl^  fire  or  flame.  And  there- 
fore, to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  short  issue,  I  desira 
your  answer  to  the  following  query. 

"  Were  the  new  tongues,  which  our  Saviour  (St. 
Mark  xvi.  17.)  promised  his  disciples  should  speok 
H-ith,  new  languages,  i.  e.  such  as  they  had  never 
learned— or  not?»— *«-Mr.  L.*8  Latter. 
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still  diiBonlt  Ifatiir  if  we  oareAilIsr  sift. 
Is  the  vulgar  account  of  the  Pentecost  gift; 
Which  the  learned  advance,  and  establish  thereon 
What  the  vicar  has  built  his  ideas  upon. 
With  additions  thereto,  which,  as  far  as  1  see. 
Not  one  of  the  learned  has  added,  but  he; 
For  example— if  some,  very  few  1  presume. 
Have  described  the  disciples  as  quitting  the  room. 

But  let  them  be  mauy^-what  reason,  what  trace. 
Bo  we  find  of  their  leaving  the  si^nctifyM  place? 
Of  a  wind  from  above  did  they  fear  at  the  shake? 
And  the  house,  thro,  a  doubt  of  its  fallings  forsake  ? 
Or  did  they  go  forUi  to  the  gathering  quire,  [fire? 
Lest  the  many  bright  flames  should  have  set  it  on 
If  a  thought  could  have  enter'd  of  going  away. 
What  circumstance  was  not  strong  motive  to  stay  ? 

Then  again^»that  the  foreigners,  all  of  them, 
The  language  then  us'd  at  Jerusalem  too—  [knew 
For  the  miracle*s  sake  one  would  here  have  de^ 

mnrr'd. 
Which  is  renciepd  so  needless,  improper,  absurd, 
That  Jerutalem  mockers  Would  really  have  had 
A  pretbnce,  to  allege— that  the  pious  were  mad; 
For  of  speaking  strange  tongues  what  accountable 
aim,  [same  I 

Or  of  bearing  fifteen-wwhen  tfaejr  all  knew  the 

Add  to  thisa>the  diseiples,  the  hundred  and 
twentjr,  pike  plenty; 

%Mke,  amongftt  One  Another,  strange  tongues,  in 
"  One  by  one,**  says  the  vicar,  who  very  well  saw 
What  conAision  would  rise  without  some  such  a 
law,  [gan 

As  the  text  has  no  hint  of;  which  says — they  be- 
To  speak  by  the  Spirit — not — man  after  man: 
Could  time  have  sufficed  for  so  doing,  yet  why 
Speak  the  tongues  of  toch  men— «s  were  none  of 
them  by? 

The  vicar  saw  too,  that  thii  could  not  attract 
Any  multitude  thithep— etqvpoiing  it  fact— a 
And  so  he  cbnceivM  that  a  rttmour  was  spread 
By  the  men  of  the  house,  of  whom  nothing  is  said. 
Now  when  men  of  his  tearnini^  are  forc^  to  find 
Snch  nnchronicl'd  salvos  to  dissipate  doubt,   [out 
One  M  apt  tor  infer  a  well  grounded  suspense; 
And  the  more  to  look  out  for  more  natural  sense. 

1  wish  my  old  friend  would  consider  the  case. 
And  how  ill  it  couiists  with  eflhsion  of  grace 
To  speak  Parthian,  and  Median,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
To  none  but  themselves  beiiq^  present  addressM* 
Unlett  be  can  grant,  oo  involving  the  point, 
That  indeed  there  is  something  not  rightly  In 

joint. 
Or  solve  one's  otjtoctions,  or  show  one  the  Way 
How  to  cleat  up  the  matter— what  can  a  man  tay  ? 

tPISTLB  IV. 


Very  dlf&csdt  taA,  as  one  cannot  deny,     [it  k^ 
When  there's  nothing  more  plain  to  doBonstniU 

But  if— <'  two  and  two,  four/'— I  am  thinkiDf 
has  claim 
To  sel^-evident  truth,  has  this  comment  the  samet 
*^'  The  new  tongues,  which  are  mei^on*d  in  pro* 

misingpage 
Are  the  old  ones,  subsisting  for  many  an  age:**-* 
Is  it  really  as  phUn,  as  that  four  is  twioe  two, 
That  in  no  other  sense  they  could  ever  be  new. 
But  as  new  U>$he  speaker,  John,  Peter,  or  Paul; 
While  the  tongues  in  themselves  had  no  newneia 
at  all? 

Were  this  a  tree  thesis,  and  right  to  maintaia, 
^et-^two  halves  are  one  whole—- is  however  more 

plain;  [pw 

Till  the  proof,  which  is  wanted*  shall  mi^e  itip* 
How  the  two  propositions  are  equally  clear : 
This  proof  may  be  had  from  the  chapter,  yon  say. 
Which  relates  what  was  doM  ou  tbe  Peataeoit 

day«— 
The  best  of  all  proofs-^rat,  to  do  the  lair  thing, 
Give  me  leave  to  examine  what  reasons  yon  br»g< 

<'  That  yUnnai  is  laqguages  oft,  if  you  aedc 
In  the  Septuagint,  or  the  New  Testament  Greek, 
Acknowledge  you  must"— Yes;  'tis  really  the 


"  «Mf  ^fAtrfpa^c  y9^»tfo»f(— in  this  very  pIsMse 
Must  mean,  in  our  languages;  sense,  you  msul 
Is  the  same  as  in— t*i  ImXixtw  ^(Monr —  [own, 

In  our  languages,  or  in  our  dialect *;''*-Ye8, 
Two  and  two  making  four  is  not  plainer  t|um  this. 

But  how  it  flows  hence,  that  in  cited  St.  Mark 
It  has  no  other  meaning,  I*m  quite  in  the  darks 
Few  words  of  a  language  are  always  confined 
To  a  meaning  precisely  of  just  the  saaie  kind: 
For  the  roots  of  the  Hebrew,  iii^llatchinson*t 

school, 
I  remember  they  had  such  a  kind  of  a  rale; 
But  the  reach  of  its  proof  has  been  out  of  my 

pow'r,  koar. 

Tho>  Pve  talkM  with  theur  master  ftili  many  an 

I  believe,  that  by  grace,  which  the  Spirit  in- 

stilPd,  C^ctly  fulfiM 

'*  They  shall  speak  with  new  tongoes"  was  ex*' 

in  our  Saviour's  disciples;  that,  grace  being  got. 

They  did  so  speak  in  tongues,  as  before  Ife^coi^ 

not. 

disciples  they  should  speak  With,  sUch  langaeget  as 
they  then  knew  not?  is.  No.  This  is  doing  thingt 
to  the  purpose— a  bold  Alexandrine  atrokr  and  I 
am  put  upon  the  difilcult  task  of  showing,  that 
two  and  two  make  fbur."^-»-Mr.  Vu  Letter. 

*<*  You  cannot  but  own  that  the  word  y'hmmvmAfk 
several  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 

thp    tnwntv.    nrwl    in     manv  nlan«>«     mP    ♦K^     'Mmv 
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win  fQ3peci 

For—"  speak  with  new  toii9iiei*>— with  new  1*d- 

guages  place, 
And  the  promiae  fblllll'd  we  majrvery  well  call, 
By  one  spirit-form'd  tongue,  which  inttructed 

them  all. 

If  the-boM  Alexandrian  itroke  o^a  no  [tct 

Had  been  jm,  in  my  la«t  (and  it  i^ould  ba^e  been 
If  the  facts  had  required  it)  what  could  it  hare 

shown, 
Tbo*  the  text  had  this  meaning,  if  not  this  alone  ? 
For  how  do  all  languages,  spoken  in  one, 
Disagree  with  the  promise  insisted  upon  ? 
I  allow  it  fulBlfd;  let  the  tItfAr  allow 
The  ibimihig,  it$e(f,  to  determine  the  km, 

God's  wonderftil  works,  when  disciples  display*^ 
And  spake  by  the  Spirit's  omnipotent  aid, 
EThy  one  anderstood,  in  a  language  his  own, 
|l4>qtieatibiis  illis— XA^wrurf  avrm        [good  sense. 
While  they  spukcMHit  the  first;  for  good  Greek,  and 
Forbid  nrto  form  an  unwritten  pretence 
For  dmding  of  tongues;  whe*  the  Spirit's  descent 
Gave  at  once  both  to  -speak,  and  to  know  what 
was  meant. 


Or  whether  your  patiasea  am  bear  to  enuae 
A  reply  to  your  hints  on  the  tense  that  1  choaaa> 
In  the  mean  time  1  thank  you  for  fiavoors  in  hud: 
And  speaking  or  ailent    am 

Yoartto< 


JN  EPISTLE  7t>  /.  BL^K^K  Emu 

OCCAtION£0    BY  A   DlSPVtB    COMCBRNIlie   TH* 
VOOO  OF  ST.  JOHN  THB  AAPTltT. 

Tiw  point,  Mr.  61— k— n,  disputed  upon,  [John, 
Whether  insects  or  herbs  were  the  food  of  St. 
Is  a  singular  proof  how  a  learned  pretence 
Can  prevail  with  some  folks  over  natural  sense. 
So  consistent  with  herbs,  as  you  know  was  altow^; 
But  the  dost  that  is  rais'd  by  a  critical  crowd 
Has  so  Minded  their  eye^^  ^t  plain  simple  tnith 
Is  obscur'd  by  a  posse  of  classic^  forsooth ! 


But  thus  to  interpret',  it  ieems  you  forbid. 
By  placing  the  stop  «s  old  Gregory  did; 
Who  thought  as  you  think;  tbo*  yOu  bring,  I 
At  least  a  more  plausible  reAson  than  be;  [agree. 
From  a  passage  that  suits  with  your  meaning  alone. 
Acts  the  10th — for  th^y  heard— hmmv  yaf  mftwi 
XoXiitrMV— 4hem speaki ng  ( & )  yXcvffchsi«— in  tongues. 
Where,  indeed,  to  that  Greek  that  construction 
belongs. 

By  transposing  two  words  the  grammatical  lot 
Shows  when  they  ate  abiolute;  when  they  are  not; 
Bat  be  it — **  them  speaking"  as  you  would  collect, 
"  In  our  Ianguage8''-5*still,  it  will  never  affect 
The  force  of  those  reasons,  ft6m  which  'tis  in- 
ferr'd,  [heard; 

That  at  once  they  were  spoken,  at  once  they  were 
Nor  of  those,  which  deny  that  tongues,  quatenui 
Mean  always  precisely  what  languages  do.   [new. 

That  eTldence^  viCar,  which  here  jrou  iia^e 

broi^bt, 
Cfoai  exannined,  will  certainly  (aTOur  this  thought; 
For  Cornelius  converted,  and  company  too, 
Withont  intervention  of  languages  new. 
How  can  any  one  think,  but  frdm  prejudice  bred. 
Tho*  honest,  from  what  he  has  often  heard  said. 
That  then  they  wer^  all  on  a  sudden  inspired 
To  speak  with  strange  tongues,  when  no  reason 

rBquir'd? 

But  now  being  got  to  the  end  of  a  tether, 
Frescrib'd  to  your  trouble — 1  leave  to  you,  whether 
T6ngueB,  any  where  else,  in  the  sense  you  assert, 
Were  spoken  to  purpose,  that  is  to  convert? 

^  **  Lit  me  observe  that  the  words— x«3karv<Rinr 
wi»rmy  (v.  11.)  are  not  as  you  would  have  them 
pot  absolutely,  but  are  governed  of  «KM(uuy;  as 
>aXv?9W  aviw  (▼•  6.)  are  of  ntatn  and  as  avrm 
V>ei^jtrr9t  ykaawm^  are  of  the  same  verb  (Acts  10. 
F,  46.y  Mr.  L's  Letter. 

4  See  the  last  reftrenct,  wb««  the  Ticar  poii^ 
t^AotrlO.  T.  46; 


Diodorus  and  Strabo,  Solinus  and  JBXv^ 
And  authorities  down  from  the  Aristotelian, 
Have  mention'd  whole  clans  that  were  wont  to 

subsist. 
In  the  East,  upon  locusts  as  big  as  your.flst: 
Ei^o,  so  did  the  Baptist-^no^  were  It  All  tni^ 
That  reporters  affirm,  but  not  one  of  them  knew| 
What  follows,  but  hearsay  bdw  savages' eat} 
And  bow  locupts  iometimes  are  necessity's  meat? 

If,  amongst  their  old  tales,  they  had  chancM  to 
determine  [vermin^ 

That  the  Jei^s  were  ac<histom*d  to  feed  on  these 
It  would  have  been  something;  or  did  they  produce 
Any  one  single  hemiit  that  stor'd  them  for  use. 
Having  pick'd  'em,  and  dri'd  'em,  and  smok'd  li| 

the  sun, 
(For  this  before  eating  they  toll  us  was  done;) 
The  example  were  patter  than  any  they  bring. 
To  snppoii  such  an  awkward  improbable  thing. 

Hermitical  food  the  poetical  tribe 
Of  classics  have  happen'd  sometimes  to  desorfbe^ 
And  their  native  descriptions  are  constantly  found 
To  relate  in  some  shape  to  the  fruits  of  tb# 

ground; 
If  exception  occurs,  one  may  venture  to  say. 
That  the  locust  conceit  nerer  came  in  thair  way; 
Or  let  its  defender  declare  if  he  knows 
Any  one  single  instance  in  verse  or  ia  pnaa. 

But  the  word  whith  the  text  has  mAde  use  of 
'tis  said. 

Means  the  animal  locust,  wherever  ^tis  read, 
Of  a  species  which  Jews  were  ^rmitted  to  eat; 
There  is  therefore  no  need  of  a  plantal  conceit. 
Of  tops,  summits,  or  buds,  pods,  or  berries  of 

trees. 
For  to  this,  the  sdle  proof  js,  no  classic  agrees ; 
And  the  Latin  locustSB  came,  only  from  want 
Of  attention,  to  signify  tops  of  a  plant. 

It  would  take  up  a  volum^to  clear  the  mistakes. 
Which,  in  this  single  case,  classic  pr^udicemake^ 
Thro^  attachment  to  writers,  who  pAss  a  relation. 
Which  others  had  s^d  withoilt  examination; 
As  the  authors  have  done,  who  have  read  and 

hav>e  writ. 
That  locnsto  are  food,  wlikdi  the  law  did  paiDsit; 
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And  the  place,  wbicli  they  quote  for  a  proof  that 

it  did, 
Is  one  that  will  prove  them  expressly  forbid. 

1  appeal  to  the  Hebrew,  aod  for  the  Greek  word. 
To  the  twenty-third  Iliad,  where  oare  it  occur'd; 
And  where  the  old  prince  of  the  classics  one  sees, 
Never  once  thought  of  insects,  but  branches  of 
As  the  context  evinces;  tho'  all  to  a  man,  [trees, 
Translators  adopt  the  locustlcal  plan: 
Hqw  the  Latin  locusta?  should  get  a  wrong  sense 
Is  their  business  to  prove  who  object  the  pretence. 

But  the  classical  Greek,  tho*  it  often  confirm, 
Cannot  always  explain,  a  New  Testament  term. 
Any  more  than  an  Old  one;  and  there/ore  to  pass 
All  authorities  by  of  a  paganish  class, 
Let  them  ask  the  Greek  fathers,  who  full  as  wdl 
knew  [is  true? 

Their  own  tongue,  and  the  gospel,  which  meaning 
But  for  insects  to  find  a  plain  proof  in  their  Greek 
IVill  cut  a  librarian  out  work  for  a  weel^. 

For  herbs  here  Is  one,  which  unless  it  is  match'd, 
Ought  to  carry  this  question  as  fairly  dispatched ; 
Isidorus,  Greek  fiither  of  critical  fume, 
Has  a  letter  concerning  this  very  Greek  name. 
Dismissing  the  doubt,  which  a  querist  had  got. 
If  the  Baptist  did  eat  animalcules  or  not, 
•*  God  forbid,"  says  the  father,  "a  thing  so  ab- 
surd! 
The  summits  of  plants  is  the  sense  of  the  word.*' 

8ueh  an  ancient  decision,  so  quite  a  propos, 
Disperses  at  once  all  the  classical  show 
Of  a  learning,  that  builds  upon  Africa's  east, 
And  the  traunts,  bow  wiW  people  were  fabrd  to 

feast 
Upon  fancied  J^uge  locusts,  which  never  appear. 
Or  huge,  or  unhuge,  but  five  months  in  the  year: 
To  be  hoarded,  and  pickrd  in  salt  and  in  smoke:' 
How  Saint  John  is  employ*d  by  these  critical  folk ! 

Where  the  locust  could  feed  such  ao  abstinent 
saint, 
Of  food  for  his  purpose,  could  never  have  want: 
]f  the  desinl  was  sandy,  and  made  such  a  qeed, 
How  account  for  the  locusts  descending  to  feed? 
In  short,  Mr.  Bl— k — ^u,  they  cannot  escape 
The  charge  of  absurd,  in  all  manner  of  shape; 
If  they  can,  let  them  do  it^— mean  while  I  conclude 
That  St.  John's  was  the  plantal,  not  animal  food. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  stated,  as  brief  as  Vm  able, 
The  friendly  debate  that  w6  had  at  your  table; 
Wh»fre  the  kind  entertainer,  1  found,  was  inclined, 
And  acknowledge  the  pleasure,  to  be  of  my  mind: 
Having  only  to  a^d,  now  I  make  my  report. 
That  howe'er  we  may  differ  in  points  of  this  sort. 
Our  reception  at  Orford,  all  pleased  we  review. 
And  njoice  in  the  health  of  its  master-— ^-Adieu. 


THREE  EPISTLES  TO  G.  LLOYD,  E83. 

ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PASSAGE  IN  UOMER. 


Tells  how  itbegan, aii4 wko saSei>d iha first,      • 
When  his  ill-treated  priest  the  whole  army  h»d 

curs*d: 
Or  rather  what  suffered;  for  custom  computes 
That  Apollo's  first  sbafis  fell  amongst  the  poor 

brutes; 
Instructing  both  critics  to  construe,  and  schools, 
Kvmi  a^tt;  the  dogs— and  ttfin;  the  mules. 

Now,  observing  old  Homer's  poetical  feataies, 
1  would  put  in  one  wotd  for  the  guiltless  dtunb 

creatures. 
And  the  famous  blind  bard;  for,  as  far  as  I  see, 
The  leam'd,  in  this  case,  are  much  blinder  than  he: 
At  the  mules,  and  the  dogs,  in  his  versify'd  Greek, 
Nor  Phcebus,  nor  priest,  had  conceiv'd  any  pique; 
And  1  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  common  consent. 
That  the  meaning  is  mist  which  Mseonides  meant. 

Why  the  brutes  were  first  plagu'd,  an  Eusta- 
thius,  and  others,  [potbere. 

Have   made  a  great  rout  with   their  physical 
Of  the  nature,  and  causes,  and  progress  of  plague; 
And  all,  to  the  purpose,  quite  foreign  and  vague: 
But  be  medical  symptoms  whatever  they  will. 
Such  matters  I  leave  to  friend  Hebenlen's  skill. 
And  propose  a  plain  fact  to  all  cunninger  ken— 
—That  the  mules  and  the  dogs,  in  this  passage, 
are  men. 

Just  then,  as  they  rise,  to  explain  my  ideas- 
Let  the  lexicon  tell  what  is  meant  by  utnac; 
In  plain,  common  sense,  without  physical  routs. 
The  Grecian  outguards,  the  custodes,  or  scouts: 
The  word  may  be  mules  too,  for  aught  that  I  know. 
For  my  scapula  says,  »tis,  lonice,  so; 
And  refers  to  the  lines  above  quoted  from  Homer, 
Where  mules,  1  conceive,  is  an  arrant  misnomer. 

If  a  word  has  two  meanings,  to  critical  test. 
That  which  makes  tfie  sense  better  is  certainly 
The  plague  is  here  plainly  described  to  begin  [best; 
In  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  then  to  enter  within; 
To  rage,  and  occasion,  what  Iliad  styles. 
Incessantly  burning  their  fnneral  piles;         [fools 
Which  the  GneKs,  I  conjecture,  were  hardly  sUch 
As  to  burn  or  erect  for  the  dogs  and  the  mules. 

The  common  Greek  word,  the  Homerical  too. 
For  mules  is  'fifxtoyus,  where  it  will  do  ;  [coerce 

And  there  was,  as   it  happened,    no  cause  to 
Its  use  in  this  place,  for  it  suited  the  verse  i 
Whereas  a  plain  reason  oblig'd  to  discard. 
If  this  was  the  point  to  be  shown  by  the  banL 
That  first  to  the  parties  about  the  aiain  camp 
Apollo  dispatched  the  vindicative  damp. 

Thus  much  for  tf^-tia;— the  meaning:  of  xut3c 
Is  attended,  I  own,  with  a  little  more  newness; 
For  the  sense,  in  this  place,  will  oblige  us  to  pint 
A  meaning  for  %vyt(f  which  lexicons  wantt 
And  if  that  be  a  reason  for  some  to  r^ect,   [pect; 
Tis  no  more  than  correction,  tho*  just,  may  «x- 
But  if  it  be  just,  the  true  critics  will  add. 
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OufMf  and  4vMf  lifli¥»  1lei«,  in  my  tlioagh 
.Much  a  like  kind  of  meaning,  as  really  they  ought, 
The  difierence,  perfaapt,  that  for  camp  preserva- 
tion, [tion. 
One  moT'd,  or  patrott*d;  while  the  other  kept  sta- 

Agyv;,  which  is  tekiie^  io  the  commonest  sense, 
To  describe  the  dogs  here,  has  no  sort  of  pretence; 
Nor  here  will  the  lexicons  help  a  dead  lift, 
Tliat  allow  the  odd  choice  too  of  slow,  or  of  swift: 
If  the  dogs  were  demoliHhM,  »twiU  certainty  follow 
That  whUe,  skno,  or  jto^,  was  all  one  to  AnoUo; 
Whose  &iii'd  penetration  was  rather  too  deep 
Than  to  take  dogs  for  soldiers,  as  Ajax  did  sheep. 

Why  them?  or  why  mules?  for  description  al- 
lows 
That  he  shot  at  no  horses,  bulls,  oxen,  or  cows; 
With  a  vengeance  selecting,  from  all  other  classes, 
Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeccant  half-asses; 
Now  granting  what  poem  shows  plainly  enough. 
That  Homer  abounds  with  nonsensical  stuff. 
Yet  it  should,  for  his  sake,  if  it  can,  be  confin'd 
To  the  pagan,  and  not  the  poetical  kind. 

The  mules  and  the  dogs,  being  shot  at,  coheres 
No  better  with  sense,  than  the  bulls  and  the  bears: 
To  exculpate  old  Homer,  my  worthy  friend,  Lloyd, 
Some  sort  of  correction  should  here  be  employed; 
And,  for  languages  sake,  in  which  matters  are 

spread 
Of  a  greater  concern,  if  old  writers  are  read. 
Where  it  seems  to  be  wanting,  the  critics  shonld 
To  make  out  fair  English  for  JLatin  or  Greek,  [seek 

If  the  words  have  a  meaning  both  human  and 
brute, 
Where  Homer  describes  his  Apollo  to  shoot, 
Tho»  brute,  in  the  Latin,  possesses  the  letter, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  human  is  better: 
Do  you  think  this  a  fair  postulatum?— .**  1  do; 
But  you  only  affirm  that  the  human  is  true.*'— 
Tliat's  all  that  I  want  in  this  present  epistle; 
In  the  next  1  shall  prove  it-*as  clear  as  a  whistle. 


Where  the  wite  commentatori  toitfeM  in  their 

rulet. 
That— liere  it  is  guards,  not  'n/uuovo*  mules: 
Being  joinM  with  ^i^  companions,  tiiey  knew 
As  ivat^  were  men,  that  »^t;  were  too: 
Now  let  us  illustrate  the  combated  place. 
As  near  as  we  can,  by  a  parallel  ca«e. 

Plain  sense,  as  I  take  it,  if  once  it  is  shown 
That  Homer  opposes  to-^4)eing  alone-* 
Having  two  witf  a^yoi  along  with  an  hero. 
Will  call  >em  companions,  not  dogs,  in  Homero: 
Turn  then  to  his  Odyssey,  Beta,  line  ten. 
Where  dogs,  as  they  call  'em,  are  certainly  men; 
Attended  by  whom  (he  will  second  who  seeks) 
Telemachus  went  to  a  council  of  Greeks. 

With  his  sword  buckl*d  on,  and  a  spear  in  his 

*>»nd.  [band; 

He  went  (having  summonM)  to  meet  the  whole 

So  bravely  set  forth,  so  equipt,  and  so  shod. 

That,  as  Homer  has  phras'd  it,  he  look'd  like  a 

god; 

Not  alono— to  enhance  the  description  of  song. 
But  he  took  with  him  two  xt/v»;  afyv;  along; 
Two  swift  footed  dogs!    yes — two   puppies   nd 

doubt, 
That  Apollo  had  sav'd  from  the  general  rout! 


EPISTLE  II. 
Youft  consent,  I  made  boM  to  suppose,  in  my 
To  a  fair  postulatum  had  readily  pass'd;       [last, 
Thut  a  mulish  distemper,  or  that  a  canine. 
Neither  suited  Apollo's,  nor  Homer's  design, 
l,ike  making  the  subjects,  who  felt  its  first  shock, 
To  be  men  like  their  masters,  tho'  baser  of  stock: 
Now  proof,  at  the  present,  comes  under  the  pen. 
That  t/^g  and  xvug,  may  signify  men. 

You'll  draw  the  conclusion,  so  fair,  and  so  just, 
That  if  they  may  do  it,  they  certainly  must; 
It  would  look  with  an  unphiloMophical  face. 
And  anti-Rawthroelian ',  to  question  the  case: 
Tho*  the  proofs  of  this  point,  which  1  formerly 

noted. 

Have  slipt  my  remembrance,  and  cannot  be  quoted ; 
From  Homer  himself  it  may  chance  to  appear, 
As  1  promised  to  make  it,  no  whistle  more  clear. 

That  vgnt;  ace  guards,  in  Iliadal  lore, 
You  may  see  in  book  Kappa,  line  eighty  and  four; 

■  Alluding  to  Rawthmel's  coflbe-house,  where 
■everal  members  of  the  Royal  Society  usually 
i|»eiit  their.  eveoiDgs. 


One  can  but  reflect  how  we  live  in  an  age 
That  scruples  the  sense  of  all  sensible  page; 
Any  kind  of  old  nonsense  inore  pleas'd  to  admit^ 
If  in  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Horace,  His  writ; 
But  yet,  to'do  justice  to  these,  and  the  rest 
Of  the  poor  pagan  poets,  it  must  be  confbst. 
That  time,  and  transcribing,  and  critical  note 
Have  father'd  much  on  them,  which  they  never 
wrote. 

This  place  is  a  proof  how  the  criticf  made  bold 
To  foist  their  own  sense  into  verses  of  old ; 
For  instead  of  two  Greeks  here,  attending  their 

master. 
And  footing  a  pace  neither  slower  nor  faster; 
They  have  made  in  some  places,  to  follow  hi# 

track,  * 

Of  their  swift-footed  dogs,  an  indefinite  pack; 
The  son  of  Ulysscj  unskilfully  forcing 
To  go  to  a  council,  as  men  go  a  coursing. 

Ov%  wo;— wc  Oi»?— for  master  and  dame. 
Not  alone — to  interpret  by  Homer's  true  aim. 
There  are  places  enoo  to  evince  that  attendants 
Were  men,  or  were  maidens,  were  friends  or  d^ 

pendants: 
Thus  Achilles — m  cio; — Omeara  rehearses. 
Had  two  ^tMiffovTif  both  nam*d  in  the  verses, 
Automedon— Aloimus — whom,  it  is  said. 
He  valued  the  most,  for  Patroclus  was  dead. 

Penelope  thus,  in  first  Odyssey  strain, 
Two  ufx^tTMikH  followed — ^two  womeu,  'tis  plain, 
When  the  dame  was  m  o(«t— and  mention'd  anon. 
How  they  stood  to  attend  her,  on  either  side  one. 
Had  «u9tjroXot  signify'd  cats  in  the  Greek,   [seek  > 
Would  not  sense  have  oblig'd  us  new  meaning  to 
And  two  dogs  as  unfit  as  two  cats,  you  will  own. 
To  describe  man,  or  woman — not  being  alone. 

To  close  the  plain  reasons,  that  rise  in  one's 
mind. 
Take  aaijutmice  from  Virgil  of  similir  kijid; 
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Where^  m  Air  imititidn  of  Hqsmv^  no  ckmbt. 
He  detcribes  king  Evunder  to  dress,  and  nuuroh 

out; 
And  discern,  by  the  help  of  hie  Mentnaa  pen. 
How  custodes  and  canes  were  botli  the  tame  men; 
Where  canes  are  dogs,  as  all  cnstom  opines— 
See  Virgil's  eighth    book— come  I'll  eopy  the 

lines — 

Nee  noa  et  gemini  cnstodes  limine  ab  alto 
Procedont,  grcssomque  canes  oomitantur  heri- 
i6m.-«— 

KiTHfonyi  in  Homer  were  then  in  his  view, 
When  Vii^il*  in  Latin,  thus  painted  the  two; 
And  the  canes  in  him  are  the  very  custodes. 
Most  aptly  repeated,  dignissime  sodes: 
Did  ever  verse  yet,  or  prose  ever,  recofd 
Any  literal  dogs,  that  kept  pace  with  their  lord  ? 
Prooaedingh-^ttending — ^how  plain  the  suggestion 
That  dogs,  in  the  esse,  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion! 

And  now  I  appeal  to  all  critical  caadoor^ 
If  Homer's  young  hero,  or  senior  Evander, 
Had  dogs  for  companions,  to  honour  their  gretfus. 
As  truislators  in  verse,  and  in  prose,  would  poa- 

sais  us: 
The  modems  I  think  (tho'  a  lover  of  metre) 
Should  manage  with  judgment  a  little  disoroeter. 
Than  to  gape  and  admire  what  old  poets  have 

sung,  [tongue. 

If  it  will  not  make  sense  m  their  own  mother 


EPISTLE  llL 

HATiirG  shown  you  the  passage,  one  cannot 
avoid  • 

An  appendix  so  proper,  kind  viiitant  Uoyd, 
To  the  mules  and  the  dogs,  which  a  little  while 
since  [evince: 

Were  guards  and  piqnets,  aS  verse  sought  to 
Whether  Kuitg  attended,  two  footed,  or  four» 
Upon  heroes  or  kings,  let  the  critics  explore; 
But  «pr«c  for  inules,  in  old  Homer's  intent, 
I  suspect  that  his  rhapsodies  never  once  meaht 

The  word  is  twice  us'd  in  the  twenty-third  book. 
In  the  space  of  five  lines;  where  I  made  you  to 

look;  * 
III  refresh  your  attention-^ Achilles,  know  then. 
Had  desirM  Agamemnon,  the  monarch  of  men. 
To  exhort  'em  to  bring,  when  the  morning  ap- 

peaed. 
And  prepare  proper  wood,  for  a  pile  to  be  rear'd,  : 
"     '^ — *« : —  ^..w.  :«o»:iiM       1 


For  the  moles  vint  biibre^te— thi  KaBBkii 

say [way: 

Which,  a  man  ma^  pinsnmty  was  to  sbow'emtiA 
Ori(  since  there  was  danger,  the  mules  going  first 
Might,  perhaps,  be  because  the  men  none  of  'eia 

durst; 
For  they  all  were  to  pass,  in  their  present  cihploy. 
To  the  woods  of  meant  Ida,  belonging  to  Troy; 
And  if  Trojans  fell  on  them,  for  stealing  their  flre« 
The  men  in  the  rear  might  the  sooner  retire. 

However,  both  nmlish,  ilnd  well  booted  folks 
Came  safe  to  the  motintain,  and  cut  down  its  oaki; 
And,  with  more  bulky  pieces  of  timber  cut  out. 
They  loaded  such  mules,  as  were  mules  withoot 

doubt : 
When  you  fbvind  in  the  Latin,  so  certain  a  plao^ 
Where  ithe  loading  description  show'd  moles  in 

the  case, 
Your  eyes  to  the  left,  I  saw  rolling,  to  seek 
If  the  word  for  these  mules  was  vgffwT  in  Qreek. 

And  hid  they  discover'd  that  really  it  was« 
Conjecture  had  come  to  more  difficult  pass; 
But  since  it  was  not,  since  'g/xiorwr  came. 
What  else  but  the  meaning  could  vary  the  name? 
Why  should  Homer,  so  fond,  as  jrou  tery  #eft 
noted,  [quoted, 

Of  repeating  the  words  which  his  Muse  had  once 
Make  so  awkward  a  change;  without  any  pretence 
Of  a  reason  suggested  by  metre,  or  sense? 

*Bfjuaroi,  mules,  tho'  a  masculine  ender. 
Is  alwajrs  in  Greek  of  tho  feminine  geikder; 
But  ^f^^s,  you'll  find,  let  it  tneHn  what  it  wiU, 
Never  is  of  that  gender,  but  masculine  still; 
How  ridiculous  then,  that  v^c  the  Hees, 
Should  become,  by  their  loading  SfAMvoi,  Shees? 
In  a  Latin  description  would  poetry  pass, 
Tliat  should  call  'em  rmiloi,  and  then  load  'em 
mulasf ' 

Both  the  word,  and  the  sense,  which  ia  resfiy 
the  bard's, 
Show  the  masculine  mules  to  be  certainly  guards: 
Any  mules  1  desire  any  critic  to  name. 
If  Jacks  in  the  gender,  that  are  not  the  same: 
One  place,  which  I  hinted  at,  over  our  tea. 
May  be  offered,  perhaps,  as  a  mascuHne  plea; 
But  if  folks  were  unbiass'd,  they  quickly  would  find 
A  mistake  to  be  there  of  the  very  sanae  kind. 

The  Trojans  met  Priam  at  one  of  their  gates. 
With  the  corps  of  his  Hector— Omega  relates— 
Whom  they  would  have  lamented  there,  all  the 
day  long. 
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tnm  thoqghi  of  BO  nU^  bm  ci  imbkmig  th* 

dome,  [hoiBe* 

Unwro  U^  all  nuf  hi  laaeiit  mrer  H«ctori  ak 


sai 


The  mules  bad  been  namld  very  often  before. 
In  the  very  lame  book,  tintes  a  doAen,  or  more; 
And  the  proper  term  for  'em  had  ahmyt  occurred; 
It  is  only  this  once  that  ve  meet  with  t^is  woid: 
That   it  signifies  guards,  H  is  granted,  jome* 

times. 
As  I  instaac'd,  yon  know»  in  the  Baguley  rhymes; 
And  will  critics  suppose  that  the  poet  would  make 
Variatioa  for  mere  ambiguitjr's  sake? 

That  Apollo  should  plague,  Agamemnon  exhort. 
These  irrational  creatures  is  stupid,  in  short; 
Where  no  metamorphosis,  fohle,  or  fiction. 
Can  defend  such  abuse  of  plain,  narrative  diction. 
Perchance  as  a  doctor,  youll  think  me  unffise. 
For  poring  on  Homer,  with  present  sore  eyes; 
But  a  glance,  the  most  transient,  may  see  in  bis 
That  a  mule  is  a  mnle,  and  a  man  is  a  man.  [plan. 


CMTtlCAL  BBMABK8  IN  EKOUSH  AND 
LATIN, 

VWtl  tBTBKiO.  PAMAOM  III  MOAACB. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

PBOrOUllQ  A  COMRMCnOM  IN  THX  fOIX0WIll« 
PAttAGB. 

Si  Bon  Acritiom  Vtrginis  MStm 
CunottEM  PxriDVU  Jupiter  et  Venus 
Risissent Lib.  3.  ode  16. 

So  then  you  think  Acristus  really  sold 
His  daughter  tianae,  himself,  fpr  gold; 
When  the  whole  story  of  the  Grecian  king 
Makes  such  a  bargain  so  absurd  a  thing, 
That  neither  poetry  nor  sense  could  make 
The  poet  guilty  of  the  vile  mistake. 

No,  sir;  her  ftither,  here,  was  rich  enough ; 
Satire  on  him,  for  selling  b^>  ii  stuff: 
Fear  was  hit  motiTe  to  a  vast  expense 
Of  gates,  and  guards  to  keep  her  in  a  fence: 
But  some  dull  blockhead  happ'ning  to  transcribe. 
When  half  alseep,  has  made  Aim  take  the  bribe. 
Which  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as  the  bard 
Had  writ,  made  use  of  to  corrupt  the  guard: 
All  the  remarks  on  avarice  are  just; 
But  'twas  the  keeper  th&t  betray *4  his  trust. 

Passage  from  Virgil,  which  you  here  select  us. 
How  gold  is  cogent  of  mortale  pectus; 
And  from  Eunpides,  that  gold  can  ope 
Gates-^unattempted  even  by  the  pope; 
Show  money*s  force  on  subjects  that  are  vicious; 
Bat  what  has  this  to  do  with  king  Acrisius  ? 
Who  qiai*d  no  money  to  secure  his  life. 
Lost,  if  hia  daughter  once  became  a  wife: 
He  shut  her  up  for  fear  of  death— «nd  then 
Sold  her  himself!— «11  stuff,  I  say  again: 
Dearth  was  his  dread ;  nor  was  it  in  the  pow'r 
Of  love's  bewitchment,  or  of  moneyed  show'r. 
Of  Venus,  Jupiter,  or  all  the  fry 
Of  Homer's  heav'n  to  hire  the  man  to  die. 
'   Where  is  his  avarice,  of  any  kind. 
Noted  JA  att  the  fiiOiki  4mI  yw  ind^ 


Except  fan  those  af  yottr  jut?  ■ti^;  foddofc 

That  make  him  old*  and  avarice  hit  pagrioa? 

T»  hide  the  blunder  of  amanuenses, 

Wh<^  writing  words,  A|tl  oft  nowrit  the  mmamt 

Fact,  that  in  Horace,  in  a  world  of  places. 

Appears  by  irrecoverable  traces; 

On  which  the  critics  raise  a  learned  dust, 

And  still  adjusting,  never  can  adjust 

Having  but  oqe  of  all  the  Roman  lyrics 

To  feed  their  taste  for  slavish  panegyrics. 

The  more  absurd  the  manuscriptal  letter. 

They  paint,  from  thence,  some  fkncj^  beauty  bet* 

Hunting  for  all  the  colours  round  about,        [terx 

To  make  the  nonsense  beautiftilly  out; 

Adorning  richly,  for  the  poet*s  sake. 

Some  poor  hallucinating  scribe's  mistake. 

Now  I  would  have  a  short-hand  son  of  mine 
Be  less  obsequious  to  the  classic  line. 
Than,  right  or  wrong,  to  yield  his  approbation 
Because  Homeric,  or  because  Horatian; 
Or  not  to  see,  when  it  is  fairly  hinted, 
Eitbo-  original  defect,  or  printed. 
Not  that  it  matters  two-peno6  in  regard 
Of  either  Grecian,  or  of  Roman  hard; 
If  schools  were  wise  enough  to  introduce 
Much  better  books  for  edocatiou's  use; 
But  since,  by  force  of  custom,  or  of  lash,   [tnsh. 
The  boys  must  wade  thro*  ao  nach  traont  and 
To  gain  their  Greek  and  Latin,  they  should  lelra 
True  Greek,  at  least,  and  Latin  to  disoeni) 
Nor,  for  the  sake  of  custom,  to  admit 
The  feults  of  language,  metre,  sense,  or  wits 
Because  this  blind  attachment,  by  conunand. 
To  what  their  masters  do  not  undentand. 
Makes  reading  servile,  in  the  younger  flock. 
Of  rhyming  Horace,  down  to  prosing  Lock: 
Knowledge  is  all  mechanically  known. 
And  no  innate  ideas  of  their  own.-^— • 
But,  while  I'm  rhyming  to  you  what  comes  next, 

I  shall  foi^th*  Acrisius  of  the  text 

Your  reasons  then,  why  this  custodem  pavidum 
Should  not  be  chang'd  to  custodemque  avidum. 
Turn  upon  avarice;  you  think  the  father 
Fond  of  the  bribe;  I  think  the  keeper  rather, 
Who  had  no  feir  from  Oanae— the  v/ife^i* 
Who  could  receive  the  gold,  and  lose  no  life. 
Must  needs  be  bc^  and  that,  without  the  ohang»» 
The  verse  is  unpoetically  strange: 

You  make  Acrisius  to  have  been  the  guaid^ 
And  to  be  pavidus    extremely  hard 
To  make  out  either;  for  what  other  place 
Shows  that  the  king  was  jailor  in  the  case? 
And  is  not  pavidus  a  dictum  gratis? 
Was  not  bis  Danac^-^munita  satis? 
Safe  kept  enough  ?  If  pavidus  come  after. 
The  dear  joy  Horace  must  provoke  one's  laughter: 
Plain  common  sense  suggesting  all  the  while, 
—Not  fear,  but  fancy'd  safety  gave  the  smile:     . 
Safe  as  Acrisius  thought  himself  to  be, 
The  custos  avidus  would  take  a  fee; 
A  goldenshower,  they  knew,  would  break  his  oath. 
And  Jupiter  and  Venus  laugfa'd  at  both. 


Snme  Mtscenas  cyathos  amici 

Sospitis  ciurruM Lib.  3.  ode  8. 

A  DIALOGUE. 
Wbat!  must  MsBoenos,  when  he  sups 
With  Horaee,  drink  a  hoodred  cops  ^  ' 
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A  hundcftd  caps  Mcoeots  drink! 
Where  most  be  put  them  all  d'ye  think  ? 
Pray  have  the  critics  all  so  blunder'd, 
That  none  of  'em  correct  this  hundred  ? 

**  Not  that  I  know  has  any  one 
Had  any  scruple  thereupon: 
And  for  what  reason  pray  should  you  } 
The  reading,  tu  be  sure,  is  true; 
A  hundred  cups— that  is  to  say>^ 
Msecenas  come  and  drink  away." 

If  that  was  all  the  poet  meant. 
It  is  expressed  without  the  cent : 

Sume  Maecenas  cyathos 

Does  it  fiill  well  without  the  dose. 
The  monstrous  dose  in  cup  or  can, 
That  suits  with  neither  bs^d  nor  man. 

#*  Nay,  why  so  monst*rons?  Is  it  told 
How  much  the  cyathus  would  hold? 
You  think  perhaps  it  was  a  mug 
As  round  as  any  Jonian  jug: 
Thy  drank  all  night :  if  small  the  glass, 
Would  centum  mount  to  such  a  mass?*' 

Small  as  you  will,  if 'twas  a  bumper. 
Centum  for  one  would  be  a  tliumper: 
It's  bnlk  Horatian  terms  define, 
Vates  attonitus'  with  nine; 
Gratiar— forbidding  more  than  threes— 
They  were  no  thimbles  you  may  see. 

**  Not  in  that  ode>— in  this  they  might 
Intend  a  more  diminished  plight; 
And  then  M^cenas  and  the  bard 
That  night,  I  warrant  ye,  drank  hard; 
*  Perfer  in  luccm'— Horace  cries ; 
To  what  a  pitch  might  numbers  rise!" 

A  desperate  long  night !  my  friend, 
B«^ore  their  hundred  cups  could  end; 
Nor  does  the  verse  invite,  throughout^ 
Mcecenas  to  a  drunken  bout: 
Perfer  in  lucem  comes  in  view 
With  procul  omnis  clamor  too. 

'*  Was  it  no  bout,  because  no  noise 
Should  interrupt  their  midnight  joys? 
Horace,  you  read,  with  annual  tap. 
Notes  his  escape  from  dire  mishap: 
Must  he,  and  friends  conven'd,  be  sober. 
Because  'twas  March,  and  not  October?'' 

Sober  or  drunk  is  not  the  case. 
But  word  and  meaning  to  replace. 
Both  here  demolish'd :  did  they,  pray. 
Do  nothing  else  but  drink  away  ? 
For  friends  conven'd  had  Horace  got 
No  entertainment,  but  to  sot? 

"  Yes  to  be  snre ;  he  might  rehearse 
Some  new  or  entertaining  verse ; 
Might  touch  the  lyre,  invoke  the  Muse; 
Or  twenty  things  that  he  might  choose; 
No  doubt  but  he  would  mix  along 
With  cup,  and  talk,  the  joyous  *ong." 

Doubtless  be  would;  and  that's  the  word. 
For  which  a  centum  so  absurd 


>  Hor.  lib.  3.  odd  19.  t.  14. 


Has  been  inserted,  by  mistiike 
Of  his  transcribers,  scarce  awake ; 
Which,  all  the  critics,  when  they  keep. 
Are,  quoad  hoc,  quite  fast  asleep.' 

«'  For  that's  the  word"—'*  What  word  d*ye 
mean? 
For  song  does  centum  intervene  ? 
Song  would  be— 0, 1  take  your  hint, 
Cantum,  not  centum,  you  would  print; 
SotpHif  cantvm — but  the  clause 
Can  have  no  sense  with  such  a  panse.* 

Pause  then  at  MgpUit,  nor  strike 
The  three  csesnras  all  alike; 
One  cup  of  Helicon  but  quaff, 
I'he  point  is  plain  as  a  pike^stafT; 
The  wine,  the  song,  the  lustre's  light— 
The  verse,  the  pause,  the  sense  is  right, 

**  Stay,  let  me  read  the  Sapphic  out 
Both  ways,  and  then  resolve  the  doubt'*—   . 

"  Sume  Maecenas  cyathos  amici 
•  Sospitis  centum— et  vigiles  lucemas 
Perfer  in  luccui — procul  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  ire. 

"  Sume  Maecenas  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis— cantum,  et  vigiles  lucernaa    , 
PeHer  in  lucem — procul  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  ira." 

"  Well,  I  confess,  now  I  have  read. 
The  thing  is  right  that  you  have  said; 
One  vowel  rectify'd,  how  plain 
Does  Horace's  intent  remain  !" 


— XoNUMQ.  prematur  in  annum. 

HOR.  Art.  Poet.  1.  388. 

Ye  poets,  and  critics,  and  men  of  the  schools. 
Who  talk  about  Horace,  and  Horace's  rule^i; 
Ye  learned  admirers,  how  comes  it,  I  wonder. 
That  none  of  you  touch  a  most  tangible  blunder? 
I  speak  not  to  servile,  and  sturdy  logicians. 
Who  will,  right  or  wrong,  follow  printed  editions; 
But  you,  that  are  judges,  come  rub  up  your  eyes. 
And  unshackle  your  wits,  and  1*  11  show  where  it 
lies. 

Amongst  other  rules,  which  your  Horace  has 
To  make  his  young  Piso  for  poetry  fit,  [writ. 

He  tells  him,  that  verses  should  not  be  pursa'd. 
When  the  Muse  (or  Minerva)  was  not  in  the  mood; 
That  whate'cr  he  should  write,  *<  he  should  let  it 

descend 
To  the  ears  of  his  father,  his  master,  his  friend ';" 
And  let  it  lie  by  him— now  prick  up  your  enr»— 
Nonumque  prematur  in  annum — nine  years. 

Nine  years !  I  repeat — for  the  sound  is  enough. 
With  the  help  of  plain  sense,  to  discorer  the  stnC 
If  the  rale  had  been  new,  what  a  figare  would  nine 
Have  made  with  your  Pisos,  ye  masters  of  mine? 
Must  a  youth  of  quick  parts,  for  his  verse's  per- 
fection, [icctton  ? 
Let  it  lie  for  jiine  yeal*8^n  the  House  of  Cor- 

>  — In  Mettii  descendat  jodicis  aures, 
Et  patrif  ^  nottTM.-*-*     
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'  Kine  yean  if  his.Tenes  must  lie  in  the  leaven, 
Take  the  youog  rogue  himself,  and  transport  him 
for  teren. 

To  make  this  a  nuucim,  that  Horace  infuses. 
Most  provoke  all  the  laughter  of  all  the  nine 

Muses. 
How  the  wits  of  old  Rome,  in  a  case  so  facetioug, 
WonJd  have  jok'd  upon  Horace,  and  Pi  so,  and 

Metius,  ' 

If  they  all  could  not  make  a  poetical  line 
Ripe  enough  to  be  read,  'till  the  year  bud  struck 

nine! 
Had  the  boy  been  possest  of  nine  lives,  like  a  cat. 
Yet  surely  he'd  ne*er  have  submitted  to  that 

"  Vah!'*  says  an  old  critic, "  indefinite  numbeiw- 
To  denote  many  years**— ^ which  is  just  the  same 
lumber)-—  touch  *"— 

Suotes  a  length  of  Suintilian  for  '<  time  to  re- 
But  wisely  stops  short  at  his  blaming— too  much. 
Some  took  many  years,  he  cun  instance — in  fine, 
Isocrates  ten— i»o<*t  Cinna  just  ninej 
Rare  instance  of  taking,  which,  had  he  been  cool, 
Th'  old  critic  had  seen,  never  could  be  a  rule. 

**  Indeed/*  says  a  young  one,  "  nine  years,  I 
confess. 
Is  a  desperate  while  for  a  youth  to  suppress ; 
I  can  hardly  think  Horace  would  make  it  a  point; 
The  word,  to  be  sure,  must  be  out  of  its  joint  j 
Lie  by  with  a  nonum! — had  I  l>een  his  Piso,    [so. 
I'd  have  told  little  Flaccy,  mine  never  should  lie 
Had  he  said  for  nine  mouths,  1  should  tbiuk  them 

enooj 
This  reading  is  folse,  sic— pray  tell  as  the  true.** 

*«  Why,  you  are  not  far  off  it,  if  present  conjec- 
ture 
May  furnish  the  place  with  a  probable  lecture; 
For  by  copies,  1  doubt,  cither  printed,  or  written, 
The  hundreds  of  editors  all  have  been  bitten. 
Nine  months  you  allow*'—"  Yes** — "  Well,  let  us, 

for  f<  ar 
Of  affronting  ^uintilian,  e'en  make  it  a  year: 
Give  the  critics  their  numque,  but  as  to  their  no — 
You  have  one  in  plain .  English  more  fit  to  be- 
stow.** 

"  I  take  the  correction— unumque  prematur— 
Let  it  lie  for  one  twelvemonth — ay,  that  may  hold 
And  time  enough  too  for  consulting  about  [water; 
.  Master  Piso's  performance,  before  it  came  out. 
What!  would  Horace  insist,  that  a  sketch  of  a  boy 
Should  take  as  much  time,  as  the  taking  of  Troy? 
They,  that  bind  out  tiie  young  one,  say,  when  the 

old.  fellow 
Took  any  time  like  it,  to  make  a  thing  mellow ; 

"  Tho*  correct  in  his  trifies*' — "  Yonng  man  you 

say  right. 
And  to  them  that  will  see,  it  is  plain,  at  first  sight ^ 
But  critics  that  will  not,  they  hunt  all  around 
For  something  of  sameness,  in  sense,  or  in  sound; 
It  is  all  one  to  them;  so  attach*d  to  the  letter, 
That  to  make  better  sense  makes  it  never  the 

better:  [own*em; 

Nay,  the  more  sense  in  readings,  the  less  they  wilf 
You  must  leave  to  these  sages  their  mmupsimus 

nonum. 

'Sttint.  Instit  Oiat.  1H>.  x.  a  4«  de  Emendationc. 


*<  *  Do  you  think,'  they  cry  out,  '  that  with  so 

little  wit 
Such  a  world  of  great  critics  on  Horace  have  writ? 
That  the  poets  themselves,  were  the  blunder  so 

plain. 
In  a  point  of  their  art  too,  would  let  it  remain?' 
For  you  are  to  consider,  these  critical  chaps 
Do  not  like  to  be  snubb*d;  you  may  venture, 

perhaps,  [amiss; 

An  amendment,  where  they  can  see  somewhat 
But  may  raise  their  ill  blood,  if  you  circulate  this.** 

"  It  will  circulate,  this,  sir,  as  sure  as  their 
blood, 
Or,  if  not,  it  will  stand — as  in  Horace  it  stood. 
They  may  wrangle  and  jangle,  unwilling  to  see; 
But  the  thing  is  as  clear  as  a  whistle  to  me. 
This  nonum  of  theirs  uo  defence  will  admit, 
Excepts— that  a  blot  is  no  blot,  till  it 's  hit; 
And  now  you  have  hit  it,  if  nonum  content  *um, 
So  would,  if  the  verse  had  so  had  it,  nongentum.** 

You'll  say  this  is  painting  of  characters — true; 
But,  really,  good  sirs,  I  have  met  with  these  two: 
The  first,  in  all  comments  quite  down  to  the 

Delphln,  • 

A  man,  if  he  likes  it,  may  look  at  himself  in : 
The  last,  if  you  like,  and,  along  with  the  youth. 
Prefer  to  itonumque  poetical  truth. 
Then  blot  out  the  blunder,  now  here  it  is  hinted. 
And  by  all  future  printers  unumque  be  printed. 


Nunc  et  campus  et  akism 
Lenesque  sub  noctcm  susurri 
Composita  repetantur  hora. 

Hon.  lib.  i.  ode  ix.  v.  13. 

By  Campus,  and  by  Areae,  my  friends. 
The  question  is  what  Horace  here  intends? 
For  such  expression  with  the  current  style 
Of  this  whole  ode  is  hard  to  reconcile: 
Nay,  notwithstanding  critical  pretence. 
Or  I  mistake,  or  it  can  have  no  sense. 

The  ode,  you  find*  proceeding  to  relate 
A  winter's  frost,  in  its  severest  state. 
Calls  out  for  fire,  and  wine,  and  loves,  and  dance. 
And  all  that  Horace  rambles  to  enhance; 
But  bow  can  this  fair  weather  phrase  belong 
To  such  a  wintry,  Saturnalian  song? 

A  learned  Frenchman  quotes  tliese  very  lines 
As  really  difficult;  and  thus  refines — 
'*  We  use  these  words*'  (says  monsieur  Sanadon) 
*'  For  nightly  meetings,  hors  de  la  maison; 
But 't  is  ridiculous  in  frost,  and  snow. 
Of  keenest  kind,  that  Horace  sl.ould  do  so." 

Right,  monsieur,  right;  such  incoherent  staff 
Is  here,  no  doubt,  ridiculous  enough : 
The  Campus  Martius,  and  its  active  scenes. 
Which  commentators  say  th*  expression  means, 
Have  here  no  place;  nor  can  they  be  akin 
To  scenes,  not  laid  without  doors,  but  within. 

"Nunc  mu«t  refer**  (proceeds  the  French  re- 
**  To  donee — puer^— age  of  Taliarque;         [mark) 
Not  to  the  frost;  for  which  the  bard,  before, 
Design'd  the  two  fii-st  sfmphes,  and  no  more; 
As  commentators  rightly  should  have  taught. 
Or  inatteutire  readers  else  are  caught.^* 
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'  Now  iimltteoihm  critiot  too,  I  mcy, 
Are  caught,  sometiiiies,  in  tbdr  dognuitic  wtys 
United  here,  we  mutt  divide,  forsooth, 
The  time  of  winter  from  the  time  of  yoatii; 
When  all  expressions  of  Horatian  growth 
IX),  in  this  ode,  nit  plain,  refer  to  both. 

Youthful  th' amusements,  and  for  frosty  week; 
From  drinking  ■  dancingr^owntog^hide  and  seek: 
But  Campus  com^s,  and  Area,  between. 
By  a  mistake  too  big  for  any  skreen : 
And  how  nonsensically  join'd  with  lispers. 
By  assignation  met,  of  nightly  whispers? 

Strange,  how  interpreters  retail  the  fiunce. 
That  Campus,  here,  should  meaii  the  Field  of 
Mars;  [o^. 

When,  in  their  task,  they  must  have  just  read 
Contrast  to  this,  the  very  Ode  before; 
Where  ev*ry  manly  exercise,  disclosed. 
To  loTe's  effeminacy  stands  oppos'd. 

In  this,  no  thought  of  any  field  on  Earth,  - 
But  warm  fire-side,  and  Roman  winter's  mirth : 
No  thought  of  any  but  domestic  ring; 
Where  all  Decembrian  customs  took  their  swing: 
And  where— but  come— -that  matter  we'll  sup- 

presfi— 
There  should  be  something  for  Cantabs  to  guess. 

1 11  ask  anon — ^firom  what  has  now  been  ^aid, 
If  emendation  pops  into  your  head: 
Or  if  you  *11  teach  me  how  to  comprehend 
That  all  is  right;  and  nothing  here  to  mend. 
Come,  sharpen  up  your  I^tin  wits  a  bit; 
What  are  they  good  for  else— these  Odes  that 
.   Horace  writ? 

N.B.  The  emendation  of  which  the  author  ap- 
proved was  amiut  ei  dut. 


Cedes  coemptiw  saltibus,  et  domo, 
Vill&que,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
Cedes;  et  extructis  in  altcm 
DiYiTiis  potietur  hseres. 

HoK.lib.  ii.  ode  iii.  ▼,  17. 

T»l«  phrase  of  "  riches  bmlt  on  high" 

Has  s<miething  in  it,  at  first  sight. 
Which,  if  the  Latin  language  try. 

Must  needs  appear  not  to  be  right  t 
Produce  an  instance,  where  before 
T  was  ever  us'd,  I  'II  say  no  more. 

Talk  not  of  "  riches  pil'd  on  heaps,** 

To  justify  the  Latin  phrase; 
For  if  jrou  take  such  critic  leaps. 

You  jump  into  dog  Latin  days; 
And  I  shall  answer  to  that  trick 
In  me£  mente  non  est  sic 

That  lands  were  here  the  j^oet's  thought. 

And  house  along  the  river's  side. 
And  lofty  villa  built,  or  bought^ 

Is  mneh  too  olain  to  be  denv'd. 


MeaQing  and  iBCtfB  wOtu  arrange, 
And  small,  if  poMiblc>  the  cfaaage?* 

Smaller  and  better,  to  be  sure. 
Into  their  place  amendments  firi!  \ 

What  first  ocoifrs  wil|  here  secviv 
Meaning  and  metre,  change  and  alU 

May  it  not  be  that  fbr  divitiia 

Th' original  had  «-dificiis? 

If  you  object  that  iep>ral6  9 

Makes  in  one  word  an  odd  dirisioB, 
Horace,  I  answer  to  that  plea. 

Has  more  than  once  the  like  elision: 
In  short,  upon  oorrectioa's  plan. 
Give  OS  a  better,  if  ye  can. 


Thu 


Non  est  memn,  ti  mnglat  Afrids 
Malus  propellis,  ad  miseras  pnoes 
Decurrere,  et  votis  padsci, 
Ne  Cypriss  Tyrisque  meroet 

Addant  avaro  dlvila^K  mari| 
Tum  me  biremis  prsssidio  aaqplMi 
Tutum  per  JEgasos  tumultua 
Aura  FIRBT  geminuiq.  Polhnc 

Hoit,  lib.  ill.  ode  h.  ▼.  ^« 
passage,  tin,  may  put  ye,  one  would 
tUnk, 

In  mind  of  htm,  who,  in  a  itoioui  itom 
Told,  that  the  vessel  certainly  would  sink. 

Made  a  reply  ip  the  Horatian  form ; 
<*  Why  let  it  sink  then,  if  it  will,**  quoth  he, 
«  I  'm  but  %  passenger,  what  is  t  to  me." 

So,  "  non  est  meum,"  Horaoe  here  cries  out. 
To  purchase   calm  with  wretched  vows  and 
pray'rs; 

Let  them  who  freight  the  ship  be  thus  devout, 
I  'm  not  concerned  in  any  of  its  wares. 

May  not  one  ask,  if  common  sense  will  read. 

Was  ever  jest  and  earnest  more  agreed? 

"  Nay  but  you  see  the  reason,"  t  is  reply'd, 
«*  Why  he  rejects  the  bargaining  of  prajrV; 

His  little  skiff  will  stem  the  raging  tide 
With  double  Pollux,  and  with  gentler  sdr. 

This  is  his  mond,"  say  his  under-pollers, 

<*  The  poor  ai^  innocent  are  safie  in  souUers." 

Why  so  they  may  be,  if  they  coast  along. 
And  shun  the  winds  that  make  a  mast  to  moan; 

But  here,  according  to  the  critic  throng, 
Horace  was  in  the  skip,  tbo'.nothia  own. 

Suppose  a  sculler  just  oontriy'd  for  liini. 

When  the  ship  sunk,  woold  his  bifemia  swimf 

Can  you  by  any  constming  pretence— 
If  you  suppose,  as  coounentators  do. 

Him  in  the  ship— make  tolerab^  sense 
Of  his  surviving  all  the  sinking  erew  ^    • 

With  winds  so  hoist* reus,  by  what  cwmiBg 

Can  his  clear  stars,  and  centle  air  resisti 
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«  Why,  but,  ten  me  t>ireDM»-.i]wii  Mippoie, 
By  Aen  escaping,  that  be  sure  wa«  in  »t  j 

AoAftni  tooi  that  comes  into  the  close, 

In  all  the  books  that  ve  have  here  in  print—* 

Both  wonb  are  wrong  tbo*,  Dotwithstanding  that, 

Ttm  should  be  sn^  •xAfrntl  he/kraL 

The  sense,  or  moral  if  you  pl^kse,  is  this. 
Henceforth  be  probity,  tho>  poor,  my  lot  j 

The  love  of  riches  is  but  an  abyss 

Of  dangerous  cares,  tUat  now  conoem  me  not. 

Caught  in  iu  stonM»  lei  avarice  implore, 

I  thank  my  stars,  I  'm  rowing  safo  to  shore. 


Hob.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  Xriil 
Whsri'br  this  Horace  comes  into  one^  hand. 
One  meets  with  words  full  bard  to  understand: 
If  one  consult  the  critics  theteupon, 
Some  places  have  a  note,  some  others  none; 
And,  when  they  takeinterpretattng  pains, 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  still  remains. 

lb  yoQ  that  see,  good  friends,  where  I  am  blind. 
Let  me  propose  a  ease  of  either  kind: 
Premising  first,  for  both  relate  to  weather. 
That  Winter  and  December  oone  together: 
The  Romans  too,  as  £sr  as  I  remember. 
Have  join'd  together  Winter  and  December. 

In  Book  the  Third  of  Horace,  Ode  Eighteen, 
Ad  Faunum — these  two  Sapphics  here  are  seen: 

*'  Lodit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo. 
Cum  tibi  none  redeunt  Dmxmiritf 
Festna  in  pnUi*  vacat  otioso 

Cum  bove  pagus. 

'*  Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnot; 
Spai^it  agrestes  tibi  tilyAjhmdes; 
Gaudet  invitttm  pepulisse  fossor 

Tcr  pede  terram.'* 

Now  in  Deember,  if  we.  reason  close, 
Are  fields  poetically  cail'd  ktrSomf 
Is  that  the  month,  tho*  Faumu  kept  the  fold, 
For  dving  Imnbs  to  frisk  about  so  boHf 

Leaves  I  woukl  add  too— but  the  leam'd  Dacier 
Has  made  this  point  elaborately  clear; 
As  one  that  artful  Horace  interweaves-* 
**  The  trees  in  Italy  then  shed  their  leaves| 
And  this  the  poet*s  artifice  profound,     [ground." 
The  trees  themselves   for   Fannus  .strew*d  the 


It  is  we  11  say,  a  fine  Horaiian  flight. 
But  is  the  herbage,  are  the  lambs  so  right? 
Is  there  in  all  the  ode  a  single  thing. 
That  makes  the  Winter  difier  from  the  Spring  ? 
Nones  of  December  are  indeed  hybernal. 
But  all  the  rest  is  absolutely  vernal. 

**  Lenis  ineedis  per  liprka  mra**«-» 
Does  this  begin  like  Winter  ?— but  quid  plnra? 
^ad  how  it  all  begins,  goes  on,  or  ends. 
Nothing  but  nones  is  winterly,  my  friends; 
Neither  in  human,  nor  in  brutal  creatures. 
One  trace  observ'd  of  Winter's  stormy  features. 

May  not  there  be  then,  tho*  the  critics  make 
No  hesitation  at  it,  a  mistake? 
The  diggers  dancing  too  has  somewhat  spissy — 
«<  Oaudet  imitom  termm  pepulisse." 


He  in  revenge  {say  comoMnts)  hMti  tht  toil. 
Hated,  beeaiiia  it  gave  him  to  much  toil* 

As  oft  the  diggers,  whcnn  we  chance  to  meet. 
Turn  up  tbe  ground^  and  press  it  with  their  feet; 
Hqraoe  himself^  perhaps  we  may  admit, 
Fnpfrsam  terram,  not  iiiDifaiii  writ; 
But  this  at  present  our  demand  pos^>onesi»i 
Pray  solve  the  doubt  on  these  Daoeaiibriaa  noiiea» 


Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  «t  vbiis. 

HoR.  lib.  iii.  ode  ir. 
HoKACl,  an  infhnt,  here  he  interweaves. 

In  rambling  ode,  where  no  design  coheres. 
By  fabled  stock-doves  cover*d  up  with  leaves, 

Kept  safe  from  Uaek  skinn'd  vipers,  and  from  bears  .• 
But,  passing  by  the  incoherent  ode, 
^I  ask  the  critics  where  the  bears  abode? 

The  leaves  indeed,  that  stock-doves  could  convey, 
Would  be  but  poor  defence  against  the  snakes. 

And  sleeping  boy  be  still  an  easy  prey 
To  black  pervaders  of  ihe  thorny  brakes; 

The  bears,  1  doubt  too,  would  have  smelt  him  out. 

If  there  had  been  such  creatures  thereabout 

The  snakes  were  black,  the  bears,  I  guess,  wora 
white, 

(Or  what  the  vulgar  commonly  call  bulls) 
Bean  had  there  been;  aeother  word  is  right. 

That  has  escap'd  the  criticising  skulls. 
Who  sufiier  bears  as  quietly  to  pass. 
As  if  the  bard  had  been  of  Lapland  class. 

A  word,  where  sense  and  sound  do  so  agree. 
That  I  shall  spare  to  speak  in  its  defence; 

And  leave  absurdity  so  plain  to  see. 
With  due  correction,  to  your  own  good 

'T  is  this  in  short,  in  these  Horatian  verses. 

For  bears  read  goats-— pro  urm,  lege  kireis. 


Komse,  priocipis  urbium 
Dignatur  soboles  inter  amabilbs 
Vatum  ponere  me  choros. 

HoR.  lib.  hr.'ode  Hi. 

This  is  one  ode,  and  much  the  best  of  two, 
FamM  above  all  for  Scaliger's  ado : 
^  1  rather  would  have  writ  so  good  a  thing 
Than  reign,"  quoth  he,  "  an  Arragonian  king.** 
Had  he  been  king,  and  master  of  the  vote, 
I  doubt  the  monarch  would  have  changed  his  note; 
And  loading  verses  with  an  huge  renown. 
Would  still  have  kept  his  Arragonian  crown. 

This  ode,  howe*er,  tho*  short  of  such  a  rout. 
He  show*d  some  judgment^  when  he  singled  out; 
Compared  with  others,  one  is  at  a  stand      [hand: 
To  think  bow  those  should  come  from  the  same 
For  if  they  did,  *t  is  marvellous  enough, 
That  such  a  Muse  with  such  a  breath  should  puff; 
That  such  a  delicate  harmonious  Muse 
Should  catch  the  clouds,  or  sink  into  the  stews. 

But  Fame  has  sold  them  to  us  in  a  lot. 
And  all  is  Horace,  whether  his,  or  not. 
Fur  his,  or  whose  you  will  then,  let  them  pass. 
What  signifies  it  who  the  author  was  ? 
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Dunghill  of  Ennnis,  as  we  are  told 
By  ancient  prorerb,  might  afford  sovie  gold; 
And  that 's  the  case  of  what  this  Horace  sung, 
Some  grains  of  gold  with  tinsel  mix'd,  and  dung. 

We  Mi  say  this  ode,  allowing  for  the  age 
That  Horace  writ  in,  was  a  golden  page; 
The  words  well  chosen,  easy,  free,  and  pat. 
The  lyric  claim  so  manag'd<*^nd  all  that^-* 
What  I  would  note  is,  that  no  critic  yet. 
Of  them,  I  mean,  whose  notes  my  eyes  have  met. 
Has  seen  a  blemish  in  this  finished  piece. 
Outdone,  they  say,  by  neither  Rome  nor  Greece. 

Yet  there  is  one,  which  it  is  somewhat  strange. 
That  none  of  *em  should  see  a  cause  to  change. 
But  let  a  great  indelicacy  stand. 
As  if  it  caine  from  Horace's  own  hand : 
To  vatum  cAorw  joinM  amabiles. 
When,  what  he  meant  was  lovely  tobola* 
Meo  periado,  sirs,  alter  this, 
If  taste  be  in  you,  read  amabiRt. 

If  ye  refuse,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Keep  to  flat  print,  and  r^ad  it  your  own  way; 
Let  fear  to  change  a  vowePs  rote  dispense 
With  jingling  sound,  and  unpoltter  sense. 
I  don*t  expect  that  critics,  with  their  skill. 
Will  take  the  faint — but  all  true  poets  will. 
Be  it  a  test,  at  present,  who  has  got 
The  nicer  taste  of  liquid  verse,  who  not. 


Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio, 
Matronisq.  Phrygum,  classis  Achillci; 
Post  certas  hy ernes  uret  AcHAicus 
Ig>«is  lliacas  domos.         HoR.  lib.  i.  ode  xv. 
SPOMDiBO  a  stabili,  si  numeros  niodo 
Observare  velis,  incipit  ultimus 
Versus — non  poterunt  carminis  et  pedem 
Leges  ferre  trochaicum. 

Castigant  pueros  Archididascali, 
Pro  longa  fuerit  syllaba  si  brevis ; 
£t  credunt  critici  dicere  Horatium 

^mjgnis  lliacas  domos  ? 

Sunt,  qui,  cum  penttus  sensus  abest  metro, 
Pngnant,  ae  vitium  mille  modis  tegunt; 
fiuos  vocum  ratio  dissona  plurimos 

Fixis  mentibus  iugerit. 

Veruni,  carminibus  cum*  sua  quantitas 
Dffsit,  quam  ratio  metrica  postuhit, 
Niim  peccare  velit,  tam  pueriliter, 

Romana;  fidicen  lyre? 

Si  demum  parilis  culpa  notabitur 
Vatum,  quam  pariter  corrigere  est  nefas, 
Defendat  numerus;  tu  tamen,  interim, 

Verum  resiituas  nnetnun. 


Libros  Pana&ti,  Socraticam  et  domuQi 
MUTARE  loricis  Iberis, 
Pollicitus  meliora,  tendis. 

HoRt  lib.  L  i>de  xxix& 

Non  esse  dices,  credo,  poeticnm 
Hoc  tem&t;  et  qud  tenderet  Iccius  ? 

Mutare  libros?— at  vicissim 
Non  alios  habuisse  fertur. 

Mutare,  rursus,  Soomtieam  donram-* 
Hsec  velle  sectam  linquere  te  docent: 

At  secta  loricas  Iberas 
Nulla  novo  dederat  clienti. 

Dum  vox  coempUu,  intuitu  mero, 
Et  qus  sequuntur  verba,  prioribus 

CoHata,  suadent  hie  legendum 
Pollicitus  meliora,  vencKs, 

Libros  coemptos  vendidit  Iccius, 

Miles  fnturus,  virque  scientise^ 
Snam  nolit  hie  libris  toeri, 

Flaccus  ait,  joculans,  sed  armis. 

Tam  discrepantis  militie  ducem 

Ironiarum  plena  redarguit 
Ode;  sed  extremum  videtur 

Multa  manus  viti&sse  carmen. 

Sic  ipsa  Flacci  pinxerat,  autumo, 
Incertum  amicum — Suis  negeiaidoit 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

Moutibus,  et  Tyberim  reverti; 

Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobiHt 
Libros  Panaeti,  Socraticam  ui  domom 

TiUere  loricis  Iberis, 

Pollicitus  meliora,  vtndis. 


HoR.  Lib.  ii.  Ode  xir. 
*'Ehbu!  fugaces,  Posthume»  Postfaume^ 
Labuntnranni;  necpietasmoram 

Rugis,  et  instanti  senectai 

Afferet,  indomit«eqne  morti. 

"  Non  si  treeents,  quotquot  eunt  dies. 
Amice,  plarcs  illachrymabilem 

Plutona  tauris** — ^Hem !  trecenis  ? 

Nolumus  banc  posuisse  vocem, 

Foxleie,  Flaccum;— quotquot  eunt  diet, 
Tauris  treoentis  illachrymabilem 

Placare  divum !  immanis  ipM 

Intuitu,  numerus  patescit 

Suovis  trecenos  lumine,  Posthumum 
Mactare  tauros,  si  ben^  finxerit 

Vates,  quotexactos,  memento, 

Myriadas  feriat  per  annos. 

Hsc  inter  artes  norma  poetical, 
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Divine  vatem,  f namque  did 
Simpliciiif  poiuit)  quod  urgoet. 

fiiiod,  Mmp^,  mort  et  regibus  imminet 
•^a&  ac  colonis;  mors — neque  Posthumo 
Vitanda  tereentmm  immolaiido 
Uuf.  quoties  nitet  orta,  Uarot. 

Ni  fiiUor,  omnis  Tictima  Posthumi 
I>oiitaxat  unum  qaoque  die  bovem 
Mactata  Plutoni  popotfcit^ 
Dmn  valuit  maDus  ipsa  Flacci : 

2oi  tcripsit,  aut  qui  scribere  debuit» 
(To  ticot  inquts,  camiine  nupero; 
3iiod  muaa,  pugnax,  dum  i«felHt, 
Hoc  peoitua  tibi  subdit  ausum) 

**  Non  ai . . . .  qnotqnot  eunt  diet, 
Amic^  placet  illachrymabUem 

Platona  taaris^— quot  opioor 

S&e  melios  numerStse  canneii. 

Si  tana  tox  tit,  ne  moveat  loco—' 
Si  noo  tit«-«mpli8  ingenio  virit 

Immitte,  die  qtianam  todalea 

(Me  tacito)  repkant  hiatuin? 


— Thure  placarit  et  horna 
Fnige  larei  avidique  porcS. 

HOR.  lib.  ill.  ode  xxiii. 

QxJM  ment  tit  bujos  carminit,  obtecro, 
Spectea;— monenda  eit  ruttica  Phidyle, 

Vel  thnre,  v*^!  fractu,  rel  berbl 

Ruricolat  placuiste  divit.    - 

Si  para  ment  tit,  ti  manai  innocens, 
Placare  postint  absque  cnioribut; 

PrfBMnnqoe  et  extremum  poete 

fluit  negat  hoc  voluitse  Tenam? 

Vix  ergo  ponam  velle  putaveri^ 
Urbane,  Flaccnm  frunbat  additam ; 

Nasi  thara,  nam  firugef,  et  omnem 

Sordida  tut  vitiavit  hcrbam. 

fittid  panra  laudat  nmnina,  mnnera. 
Si  ffrea  tandem  victima  potcitur? 

Said  profit  immanii  manusre, 

Farve  pium,  taliensqae  mica? 

Ant  omnis  ut  res  hsNvat,  indica. 
Ant  vile  mendum  corrige  protinot ; 
Non  multa  mntabit  legendo, 
Fruge  laretf  ondas^pte  parcttt* 


THS  fORTCOIVG  CRlTIClf M,  IN  BNOUSH  VIRSI. 

The  whole  detign  of  thit  Horatian  ttrain 
b  to  exceeding  obviout  and  plain, 
That  one  would  wonder  bow  correcting  eyet 
Could  overlook  a  blot  of  sucb  a  tize. 
At  apidtque  porcA;  when  the  line, 
Se  read,  quite  ruins  Horace*t  detigo. 

He,  as  the  verse  begins,  and  as  it  endt. 
This  point  to  rustic  Phydile  commendt. 
That  innocence  to  gifts  the  gods  prefer. 
And  frugal  off'ringt  would  tuAoe  from  her; 
That  want  of  vie^t  wat  in  her  no  ftuH; 
She  might  pitirat  froit,  incense,  cake,  and  salt 

TOL.ZT. 


With  what  connexion  could  be  add  te  these 
A  greethf  tvoinef  in  order  to  appease 
Those  very  deities,  whom  Ode  is  meant 
To  paint  irith  cheap  and  bloodless  gifts  content* 
From  piout  hands  rcreiv'd,  tho*  e'er  so  small-' 
But  aiid&qut  poTC&,  spoils  it  alL 

What  moral  meant,  if  they  required,  in  fine, 
From  rustic  Phydile,  a  great  fat  swine? 
Why  little  gods,  and  little  matters  nam'd. 
If  such  a  sacrifice  as  thii  was  claim'd? 
Ihrca  is  wrong,  sirs,  whether  we  regard 
The  gods,  the  countrywoman,  or  the  bard. 

What  roust  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this? 
One  must  amend,  tho'  one  should  do  't  amiss. 
I'll  tell  you  the  correction,  frank  and  free. 
That  upon  reading  first  occur*d  to  me; 
And  s^nfd  to  suit  the  bard^s  intention  better, 
With  smalt  mutation  of  the  printed  letter. 

Tho*  atidtkpte  porcA  runs  along 
With  verb,  and  case,  and  measure  of  the  song. 
Yet,  if  the  poet  is  to  be  renownM 
For  tomething  more  than  mere  Italian  sound, 
For  life  and  sense,  as  well  as  shell  and  carcass. 
Read — Fruge  lares^  avidasque  parcai. 


Vile  potabit  modlcit  Sabinum 

Cantharis,—  HoR.  lib.  i.  ode  xx« 

Have  ye  no  scruple,  sirs,  when  ye  rehearse 
This  hissing  kind  of  an  Horatian  verse? 
To  me,  I  own,  at  sight  of  triple — it. 
Suspicion  said  that  something  was  amiss; 
And,  when  one  reads  the  triple  Sapphic  Htro*, 
^T  is  plain  that  what  suspieion  said  was  true. 

Critics,  as  custom  goes,  if  one  shall  bring 
The  plainest  reason,  for  the  plainest  thing. 
Will  stick  to  Horace,  as  he  sticks  to  print, 
And  say,  sometimes,  that  there  is  n^hing  in  *t. 
Or,  here,  mistake  perhaps,  may  be  my  lot; 
Now  tell  me,  neighbours,  if 't  is  so,  or  not 

This  ode,  or  (since  apparently  mishap 
Has  lost  the  true  beginning  of  it)  scrap. 
Informs  Maecenas  that  poor  Sabine  wine 
Shall  be  his  drink,  in  Horace*s  design; 
Wine  which  the  poet  had  incaskM,  the  day 
That  people  shouted  for  the  knight  away. 

This  is  the  first  thing  that  it  sayi— the  next. 
Without  one  word  of  intervening  text. 
Says,  he  shall  drink  (and  in  poetic  shape 
Wine  is  described)  the  very  richest  grape; 
My  cups  Falernian  vintage,  Formian  hill 
(Is  all  that  follows  after)  never  fill. 

These,  and  these  only,  in  the  printed  code. 
Are  the  two  periods  of  this  pigmy  ode: 
And  how  they  stand,  in  contradiction  flat. 
Whoe'er  can  coustrue  Latin  must  see  that 
The  critics  saw  it,  but  forsook  their  sight. 
And  set  their  wits  at  work,  to  make  it  right 

How  they  have  done  it — such  as  have  a  mind 
To  know  their  fietcbes,  if  they  look,  may  And ; 
And  smile  ther^;  one  ounce,  that  but  coheres. 
Of  mother  wit,  is  worth  a  pound  of  theirs; 
Who  having,  by  their  dint  of  leaminir,  seen 
That  Moon  is  cheese,  toon  prove  it  to  be  green. 
R 
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T  win  be  enongh  to  give  ye  jurt  a  taste. 
From  Delphin  here,  of  criticising  haste; 
"  Msecetias,  setting  on  some  journey  out. 
Sent  Horace  word,  before  he  took  his  ro«te. 
As  Cruqutus,  Lubin,  Codex  too  pretend, 
That  he  would  sup  with  his  assured  friend." 

Horace  writes  back— «tid  this,  it  seems,  the 
ode— 
*•  'T  is  mighty  kind  to  take  me  in  your  road; 
But  you  must  be  content  with  slender  &re. 
Such  as  my  poor  tenuity  can  spare: 
Vile  ftoialw— Sabine  wine  the  bestr— »» 
As  learnedly  Tbeod.  MarciL  has  guest 

So  far,  so  good — ^but  why  should  Horace,  slap, 
Say  you  shall  drink  the  wines  of  richest  tap  ? 
That  is,  quoth  margin  of  the  Delphin  tome, 
Dom  polab'u — you  shall  drink  at  home; 
HcBC  vina  qvkkm  hibet  apud  to. 
Says  note,  non  ita  veto  apud  wU, 

Ceiiif  it  adds,  as  Pliny  understood, 
The  knight's  own  wine  was  exquisitely  good— 
Good,  to  be  sure,  tho'  Pliny  had  been  dumb; 
But  how  does  all  that  has  been  said  overcome 
The  contradiction?— Why,  with  this  assistance, 
T  is  plain  they  suppf^l  together^-at  a  distance. 

One  easy  hint,  without  such  awkward  stirs. 
Dissolves  at  once  the  difficulty,  sirs: 
Let  Horace  drink  himself  of  his  own  pwitim— 
File  POTABO  modicls  Sabiman 
OmlfCru — and  Maecenas  do  so  too— 
Tu  bibet  Cteeuhumy^uA  all  is  true. 

Ko  veibal  hissing  spoils  poetic  grace, 
Nor  contradiction  stares  ye  in  the  face; 
But  verse  intention,  without  fiuther  tours: 
ni  drink  my  wine,  Mceceiuis, — and  you  yours. 
Should  not  all  judges  of  Horatian  letter 
Or  Cake  this  reading)  or  propose  a  better  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES^ 

COMUSTIirO  OF  THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 
rRAGMEim,  EPIGRAMS,  &C. 

Time  that  is  past  thou  never  can'st  recall; 
Of  time  to  come  thou  art  not  sure  at  all ; 
Time  present  only  is  within  thy  pow»r ;       [hour. 
Now,  now  improve  thcn^  whilst  thou  canst,  the 


BYROM'S  POEMS. 

A  GRACEFUL  manncT,  and  a  friendly  eas6 
Will  give  a  no,  and  not  at  all  displease; 
And  an  ill-natur*d,  or  ungraceful  yes. 
When  it  is  giv'n,  is  taken  tnuch  amiss. 


But  small  the  dilTrence,  if  Tertullian's  right. 
To  do  an  in>iry,  or  to  requite; 
**  He  is,"  said  he, "  who  does  it  to  the  other. 
But  somewhat  sooner  wicked  than  hb  brother.*' 


Set  not  the  faults  of  other  folks  in  view, 
But  rather  mind  what  thou  thyself  shouhPst  do; 
For  tiirenty  errours  of  thy  neighbour  knowa 
Will  tend  but  little  to  reform  thy  own. 


Safer  to  reconcile  a  foe,  than  make 
A  concjuest  of  him,  for  the  conquest's  sake; 
This  t-^mes  his  ppw*r  of  doing  present  ill, 
But  that  disarms  him  of  the  very  will. 


To  give  reiTroof  in  anger,  to  be  sure, 
Arhate*er  the  fault,  is  not  the  way  to  curei 
"Would  a  wite  doctor  offer,  dost  thou  think. 
The  sick  his  potion,  scalding  hot  to  drink? 


iMv  reason  is  I,  and  your  reason  is  you, 
And,  if  we  shall  difiei',  both  cannot  be  true: 
If  reason  must  judge,  and  we  two  most  a^ree. 
Another  third  reason  must  give  the  decree, 
Superior  to  our*s;  and  to  which,  it  is  fit. 
That  both,  being  weaker,  should  freely  submit: 
Now  in  reason,  submitting,  is  plainly  imply'd 
That  it  does  not  pretend,  of  itsdf,  to  decide. 


In  truths  tliat  nobody  can  miss. 
It  is  the  quid  that  makes  the  qmt; 
In  such  as  lie  more  deeply  hid. 
It  is  the  quit  that  makes  the  qmd^ 


A  QUERY. 

Should  a  good  angel  and  a  bad — ^betweeu 

Th*  Infirmary  and  Theatre  be  seen; 

One  going  to  be  present  at  the  play, 

The  other,  where  the  sick  and  wounded  lay;         i 

Quere— Were  your  conjecture  to  be  bad— 

Which  would  the  good  one  go  to,  which  the  bad  ? 


VERSES  DESIGNED  FOR  A  WATCH-CASB. 

Could  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  machine^    . 
JJot  urg»d  by  passion,  nor  delay'd  by  spleen; 
But,  true  to  Nature's  regulating  pow'r. 
By  virtoous  acts  distinguish  ov'ry  hour; 
Then  health  and  joy  would  follow,  as  they  ought. 
The  laws  of  motion,  and  the  laws  of  thought; 
Sweet  health,  to  pass  the  present  moments  oi»er  ; 
And  everlasting  joy,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 


AN  ADMONITION  AGAINST  SWEARING,  ADDREMB9 
TO  AN  OFFICER  IN  THE  ARMY. 

O  that  the  Muse  might  call,  without  offence^ 
The  gallant  soldier  back  to  his  good  sense! 
His  temporal  fi«^ld  do  cautious  not  to  lose; 
So  careless  quite  of  his  eternal  foes. 
Soldier!  so  tender  of  thy  prince's  fiune. 
Why  so  profuse  of  a  superior  name } 
For  the  king's  sake  the  brunt  of  battles  bear  ; 
But— 46r  the  King  of  Kiag*s  aake^-do  not  i 


TO  THE  SAME,  EXTEMPORE;  INTENDED  TO  ALLAT 
THE  VIOLENCE  OF  PARTT-SPIRIT. 

God  bless  the  king,  I  mean  the  ^th's  defender; 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing-^the  pretender; 
But  who  pretender  is,  or  who  is  king, 
God  bless  us  all — ^that's  quite  another  thin^. 


ON  THE  NATURALIZATION  BIU* 

Comb  all  ye  foreign  strolling  ffeatfjry 
Into  Great  BritaiQ  make  your  entry; 
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Ahjon  ttM  Pope»  jkad  t^e  the  <mUm, 

And  jou  shall  have  meat,  drink,  and  clothes. 

OM  THE  tAMB. 
With  langoages  dispersed,  men  were  not  able 
To  top  the  skies,  and  build  the  Tow'r  of  Babel; 
But  if  to  Britain  they  shall  cross  the  main. 
And  meet  by  act  of  parliament  again. 
Who  knows,  when  all  together  shall  repair. 
How  high  a  castle  may  be  built  in  air ! 

ON  THE  lAMS. 

This  att  reminds  me^  gCmen,  under  favour. 
Of  ok!  John  Bull,  the  hair<4nerchant  and  shaver: 
John  had  a  sign  pot  up,  whereof  the  writing 
Was  strictly  copied irum  his  own  inditing: 
Under  the  painted  wigs  botli  bob  and  full— 
— Moast  munny  pade  for  living  hero-" 

JOHK  fiULL. 

ADVSRTISEMRNT  UPOM  THE  SAME. 
Now  upon  sale,  a  bankrupt  island. 
To  any  stranger  that  wiU  buy  land-~ 
The  birthright,  note,  for  further  satis- 
Factjon,  is  to  be  thrown  in  gratis. 

OR  PRIOa'8  SOLOMON,  AN  EPIGRAM. 
Wise  Solomon,  with  all  his  rambling  doubts, 
Might  talk  two  hours,  I  guess^  or  thereabouts  | 
"And  yet,"  quoth  he,  *«  my  elders,  to  their  shame, 
Kci;t  silence  All,  nor  answer  did  they  frame.** 
Bear  me!  what  else  but  silence  should  they  keep? 
He,  to  be  sore,  had  talked  them  all  asleep. 

BPIOBAM  ON  THE  PEUDS  BETWEEN  HANDEL  AND 
BONONCINI. 

Some  say,  compared  to  Bououcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny; 
Others  aver,  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle: 
Strange  all  this  difference  should  be, 
Twtat  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee' ! 


TIffl  POETASTER. 


U3 


AN   ANECDOTE. 

The  French  ambaiisador  had  been  to  wait 
On  Jamca  the  First,  in  equipage  of  stdte: 
Bacon  was  by;  to  whom  the  king  began —  [man?*' 
"Well  now,  my  lord,   what  think  you  of  the 
•*He's  a  tall  proper  person,  sir,"  said  he— 
"Ay,"  said  the  king,  "  that  any  one  may  see; 
But  what  d'ye  think  of  head-piece  in  the  case? 
Is  he  a  proper  person  for  his  place?" 
My  lord,  who  thought  he  was  not,  I  suppose, « 
6ave  him  this  answer,  as  the  story  goes — 
**  Tall  men  are  oa  like  houses  that  are  tall; 
The  upper  rooms  are  fumish'd  worj»t  of  all." 

A  LETTER  TO  R.  L,  ES2. 

If  Seneeino  do  but  rift 

O  caro caro!  that  flat  fifth! 

rd  hang  if  e*re  an  opera  witling 

Cotttd  tell  Cuzzoni  from  a  kitling. 
Dear  Peter,  if  thon  canst  descend 
From  Rodelind  to  hear  a  ftie^d, 

y  This  haa  been  attributed  to  Swift  by  some  of 
the  oompilert  of  his  wocks«        C. 


And  if  those  ravlshM  ears  of  thine 
Can  quit  the  shrill  celestial  whine 
Of  gentle  eunuchs,  and  sustain 
Thy  native  £nglish  without  pain, 
I  would,  if  >t  en't  too  great  a  burden. 
Thy  ravish'd  ears  intrude  a  word  in. 

To  Richard's  and  to  Tom's  full  oft 
Have  I  stept  forth,  O  'squire  of  Toft, 
In  hopes  that  I  might  win,  perchance, 
A  sight  of  thy  sweet  countenance; 
Forth  have  I  stept,  but  still,  alas ! 
Richard's,  or  Tom*s,  't  was  all  a  case; 
Still  met  I  with  the  same  reply— 
**  Saw  you  sir  Peter? *'^—"  No,  not  V^ 

Being  at  length  no  longer  able 
Tb  bear  the  dismal  trissy  liable. 
Home  I  retir'd  in  saunt'ring  wise. 
And  inward  turning  all  my  eyes. 
To  seek  thee  in  the  ft  iendly  breast, 
Whei%  thou  hast  made  a  kind  of  nest. 
The  gentle  Muse  1  'gan'invoke. 
And  thus  the  neck  of  silence  broke. 

"  Muse!"  quoth  1,  treading  on  her  toeii 
<*  Thou  sweet  companion  of  my  woes. 
That  whilom  wont  to  ease  my  caro. 
And  get  me  now  and  then-^ua  hare«^ 
Why  am  I  thus  deprived  the  sight 
Both  of  the  alderman  and  knight^ 
Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  gentle  Muse, 
Where  is  sir  Peter,  where  is  Clowes?" 

"  Where  your  friend  Josefrti  is,  or  goes,* 
Reply*d  Melpomene,  <*  Lord  knows; 
And  what  place  is  the  fairest  bidder 
For  the  knight's  presence— let's  consider— 
Your  wandering  steps  yon  must  refer  to 
Rehearsal,  op'ra,  or  concerto; 
At  one  or  other  of  the  three 
You'll  find  him  most  tindoubtedljW 

Now  Feter,  if  the  Muse  says  true^ 
To  all  my  hopes  I  bid  adieu; 
Adieu  my  hopes,  if  op'ramany 
Has  seiz'd  on  Peter's  pericranie* 
Drunk  with  Italian  syren's  cup! 
Nuy  then,  in  troth,  I  give  him  ap: 
The  man's  a  quack,  whoe'er  pretends  he 
Can  cure  him  of  that  fiddling  phrenzy. 


THE  POETASTER, 

Wren  a  poet,  as  poetry  goe$  nc  w-a-dayiy 
Takes  it  into  his  head  to  put  in  for  the  bays, 
With  an  old  book  of  rhymes,  and  a  haif  pint  of 

claret. 
To  cherish  his  brain,  mounted  up  to  his  garret, 
Down  he  sits  with  his  pen,  ink  and  paper  before 

him,  [him. 

And  labours  as  hard— «s  his  mother  that  bor9 

Thus  plae'd,  on  the  caudle  he  fixes  his  eyes. 
And  upon  the  bright  fiame  out  looks  wonderful 

wise; 
Then  snuffing  it  close,  he  takes  hokl  of  his  pen, 
And  the  subject  not  starting  he  snufjfs  it  again; 
♦Till  perceiving  at  last  that  not  one  single  thought, 
i   For  all  his  wise  \oola,  wHl  come  fbith  as  it  ought. 
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With  a  bomper  of  wine  he  emboldeiis  his  blood» 
AM  prepares  to  receive  it,  whenever  it  should. 

Videlicet,  first  be  hivokes  the  nine  Mnses, 
Or  some  of  their  tribe  for  bis  patroness  chooses; 
The  girl,  to  b^  sure,  that,  of  all  the  long  nomine. 
Best  suits  with  his  rhyme—as  for  instance,  Mel- 
pomene. 
And  what  signifies  then  this  old  bard-beaten  whim  ? 
What*s  he  to  the  Mutes,  or  tb*  Muses  to  him } 
Why,  the  business  is  this— the  poor  man,  lack-a- 

day, 
At  first  flatting  out,  dont  know  well  what  to  say. 

Then  he  thinks  of  Parnassus,    and   Helicon 

stresms. 
And  of  old  musty  by^  mumbles  over  the  names; 
Talks  miicb  to  himself  of  one  Phoebus  Apollo^ 
And  a  parcel  of  fdlk  that  in 's  retinue  follow; 
Of  a  hone  named  Pegasus,  that  had  two  wi^gt. 
Of  mountains,  and  nymphs,  and  a  hundred  fine 

things;  [of  Parnass, 

Tbo*  with  mountains  and  streaois,  and  his  nymphs 
The  man,  after  all,  is  but  just  where  he  was. 


TO  BENHY  WRIGHT,  OF  MOBBERLY,  ESSL 

on  BOYnte-THC  PICTURB  or  FATHIR  MALl- 
BRAKCHB. 

Wpix,  dear  Mr.  Wright,  1  must  send  you  a  line; 

The  purchase  is  made,  father  Malebranche  is  mine. 

The  adventure  is  past,  which  I  long'd  to  achieve, 
^  And  Pm  so  overjoy *d,  you  will  hardly  believe.' 
'  1/  you  will  have  but  patience,  Til  tdl  you,  dear 
friend, 

The  wiiole  history  out  from  beginning  to  end. 

Rxcuse  the  long  Ule:  I  couU  talk,  Mr.  Wright, 

About  this  same  picture  from  morning  till  night 

The  morning  it  lower*d  like  the  morning  in 
CatOi  [too; 

And  brought  en,  methougfat,  at  important  a  day 
But  about  ten  o'clock  it  began  to  be  clear: 
And  the  tutt  of  our  capital  piece  drawing  near. 
Having  supped  off  to  breakfiist  some  conmion  de- 

coctioii. 
Away  trudges  }  In  all  haste  to  the  auction:   - 
ftiould  have  call'd  upon  you,  but  the  weaiwr  com- 
mittee 
iP'oibad  me  that  pleasure  :*-^e  more  was  the  pity. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  at  I  >enter*d  the  room, 
Where  Rembrantaad  Guido  stood  waiting  their 

doom. 
With  fUAMng  and  ^bent.  Van  Dyck,  Tintoret, 
Jordano,  Panttin,  Carlo  Dolci,  et  cet. 
When  at  length  im  the  comer  perceiving  the  Pere, 
'*  Ha,**  quoth  I  to  hit  fiM^,  **  my  old  friend,  are 

you  thfnre?**  [would  say. 

And  metbought  the  ^ce  tmiPd,  just  as  though  it 
**  What  you're  come,  Mr.  Byrom,  to  fetch  me 

away." 

Now  before  I  had^time  to  ceturn  it  an  answer, 
(ponies  a  short^-haajder  by.  Jemmy  Ord  was  the 

man,  sir; 
*'  So,  doctor,  gopd  morrow:"  «  So,  Jemmy,  bon 
jour:  [sure: 

Some  rare  picturet  here:*'  **  So  there  aro  to  be 
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Shall  we  look  at  tome  of  tbem?'*^  «  With  a&  my 
heart.  Jemmy;**  ' 

So  I  walked  up  and  down,  and  my  old  pupil  wi'  me, 

Making  still  such  remarks  as  our  wisdom  thought 
proper,  [c<^pet 

Where  things  were  hit  off  in  wood,  cam-as,  or 


When  at  length  about  noon  Mr.  Auctioneer  Cox, 
With  his  book  and  his  hammer,  mounts  into  hit 

box:  [upholder 

**  Lot  the  first— number  one"— then  advanced  his 
With  Malebranche:  so  Atlas  bore  Heaven  ob  bit 

shoulder.  [sooth. 

Then  my  heart,  sir,  it  went  pit-a-pat,  in  good 
To  tee  the  sweet  face  of  the  searcher  of  truth: 
Ha,  thought  I  to  mysejf,  if  it  cost  me  a  millioo, 
**  This  right  honest  head  shall  then  grace  my  ps- 

vilion." 

Thus  stood  lot  the  first  both  In  number  sad 

worth. 
If  pictures  were  priz'd  for  the  men  they  set  forth: 
Pm  sure,  tb  my  thinking,  compared  to  this  nooibei« 
Most  lots  in  the  room  seem*d  to  be  but  mere  looi- 

ber. 
The  head  then  appearing,  Cox  left  us  to  see% 
And  fell  to  discoursing  concerning  the  feet, 
•*  So"  long  and  so  broad — ^*tis  a  very  fine  hesd— 
Please  to  enter  it,  gentlemen^-^^was  all  tiist  he 

said. 

Had  I  been  in  hit  place,  not  a  ttroke  of  a  hn* 

mer  [gmnBtr: 

Till  the  foroe  had  been  tried  both  of  rhetorie  sod 
**  A  very  fine  head"— 4)ad  thy  bead  beep  as  fiiie, 
All  the  heads  in  the  house  bad  veiVd  bonnets  to 

thine:  [head- 

Not  a  word  whote  it  waa-^mt  in  sboit  twas  sn 
'*  Put  it  up  what  you  pleate*'«-«nd  to  tomebody 

said,  [acromi; 

**  Half  a  piece**— and  so  on— for  thre«  pounds  sod 
To  sum  up  my  good  fortune,  1  fetch*d  me  him 

down. 

There  were  three  or  four  bidders,  I  cannot  tril 

whether. 
But  they  never  couM  come  two  upon  me  together: 
For  as  soon  as  one  spoke,  then  imniediattly  pop 
1  advanced  something  wore,  fear  the  haBuner 

should  drop. 
I  consider'd,  should  Cox  take  a  whim  of  a  sudden, 
What  a  hurry  it  would  put  a  man's  Lancashire 

blood  in? 
'*  Once— twic»-«three  pound  fire**— 4o,  nemine 

con. 
Came  an  absolute  rap— and  thrice  bappy  wsi 

John. 

««  Who  bought  it?»»  quoth  Co¥.  «*  Hcte's  tha 

money,*'  quoth  I, 
Still  willing  to  make  the  securest  reply. 
And  the  safest  receipt  that  a  body  can  trust 
For  preventing  disputes,  i»— down  with  yourdost! 
So  I  bought  it,  and  paid  forn,  and  boldly  I  say, 
Twas  the  bettpnicbate  made  at  Cadogaa's  that 

day: 
The  works  the  man  wrote  are  the  finest  it  natare. 
And  a  most  deyer  piece  it  his  genuine  portraiture* 

For  the  rest  of  the  picturet  and  how  they  we*^ 
To  oChen  there  preteni,  I  leave  to  be  told :  [sold, 
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They  ieemM  to  go  off,  m  at  most  other  sales, 
Joft  at  folks,  money,  judgment,  or  fancy  prevails: 
Some  cheap,  and  some  dear :  such  an  image  as  this 
Comes  a  trifle  to  me:  and  an  odd  wooden  Swiss 
Wench's  bead,  God  knows  who— forty-eight  gui- 
neas—if  her 
Graoaof  MartborcMigh  likes  it— so  fancy  will  differ. 

When  the  business  was  over,  and  the  crowd 

somewhat  gone, 
yftip  into  a  coach  X  convey  number  one.    [pin:'* 
**  Drive  along,  honest  friend,  fast  as  e*er  you  can 
So  he  did,  and  *tis  now  safe  and  sound  at  Grays- 

inp: 
Done  at  Paris,  it  says,  from  the  life  by  one  Gery, 
Who  that  was  I  cant  tell,  but  1  wish  his  heart 

merry:  [birth 

In  the  year  ninety-eight;   sixty  just  from  the 
Of  the  greatest  divine,  that  e*cr  iiv*d  upon  Earth. 

And  now,  if  some  evening,  when  you  are  at 

leisure, 
Toull  come  and  rejoice  with  me  over  my  treasure. 
With  a  friend  or  two  with  you,  that  will  in  free 

sort 
Let  ns  mix  metaphysics  and  short-hand  and  port; 
We'll  talk  of  his  book,  or  what  else  you've  a  mind, 
Take  a  glass,  read  or  write,  as  we  see  we're  io- 

din'd :  [clever  ? 

Such  firiends  and  such  freedom !  what  can  be  more 
Ussm!  father  Malebranche  and  Short-hand  for 


ON  TWO  LEAN  MILLERS 

AT  MANCHBSTER,  WHO  R1GOROVILY  EMPORCED 
THB  CVfTOM  OF  OBLIOIHG  ALI^TRB  INHABIT- 
▲JITS  TO  HAVE  THEIR  CORN  GROUND  AT  THEIR 
MIU-S* 

BoHB  and  Skin, 
Two  millers  thin. 

Would  sUrve  the  town,  or  near  it: 
But  be  it  known. 
To  Skin  and  Bone, 

That  flesh  and  blood  cant  bear  it 


EPITAPH, 

llrRfTrBN  IN  CHALK  ON  THE  GRAVE-STONE  OW  A 
PROFLIGATE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Here  lies  John  Hill 
A  man  of  skill, 

His  a^e  was  Ave  times  ten: 
He  nc»er  did  good. 
Nor  €sver  wou*d, 

Had  he  liv'd  as  long  again  ^ 
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to  A  «BMTLIWA1I  OF  THI  TBMP|,e. 

Sia,  upon  casthig  an  attentive  look 
Over  your  friend,  the  learned  Sherlock's  book. 
One  thing  occurs  about'  the  fall  of  man. 
That  does  not  suit  with  the  Mosaic  plan; 

'  These  two  trifles  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  Biographies  Britaimica.    C. 


Nor  ^ive  as  fairly,  in  its  fViU  extent, 
The  ^ripture  doctrine  of  that  dire  event 

When  tempted,  Adam,  yielding  to  deceit, 
Presum'd  of  the  fbrbidden  tree  to  eat. 
The  bishop  tells  us,  that  ke  At  not  ilk: 
Pray  will  you  ask  him,  sir,  the  reason  why? 
Why  he  would  contradict  the  sacred  text. 
Where  death  to  sin  so  ntraiSy  is  aonext? 
"  The  day  thou  eatest'* — are  the  words  yon  know ; 
And  yet,  by  his  account,  it  was  Qot  so: 
Death  did  not  follow,  tho*  it  surely  wou'di 
How  will  he  make  this  hardy  comment  good? 
'*  Sentence,"  says  he,  *<  was  respited.*'— B«t 
pray. 
Where  does  the  scripture  such  a  saying  say  ? 
What  word  that  means  to  respite  or  revoke 
Appears  in  all  that  God  or  Moses  spoke? 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  appears. 
That  Adam  liv*d  above  nine  hundred  years 
After  his  faU— True— btit  what  li|e  was  that? 
The  very  death,  sir,  which  his  fall  begat 
The  life,  that  Adam  was  created  in. 
Was  lost  the  day,  the  instant,  of  his  sin. 
Just  as  the  rebel  angels,  when  they  fell. 
Were  dead  to  Heav'n,  altho*  alive  to  Hdl: 
So  man,/io  longer  breathing  heav*iily  breath,' 
Fell  to  this  life,  and  dy*d  the  scripture  death. 

While  in  the  stats  of  innocence  he  stood. 
He  was  all  living,  beautiful,  and  good: 
But  when  he  fed  on  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Whereof  corruption  was  the  latent  root. 
He  dy'd  to  Paradise,  and,  by  a  birth  [Hai^; 

That  should  not  have  been  raised,  he  liv'd  to 
Fell  into  bestial  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bones. 
Amongst  the  thorns  and  briars,  rocks  and  stones.  * 
That  which  had  cloth*d  him,  when  a  child  of  light, 
With  all  its  lustre,  was  extinguished  quite; 
Naked,  ashamed,  confounded,  and  amaz*d,  ^ 
With  other  eyes,  on  other  scenes  he  gaz*d. 
All  sensibility  of  heav*nly  Miss 
Departing  from  him— ^bat  a  death  was  this! 

His  soul,  indeed,  as  an  imiMortal  fire. 
Could  never  die,  could  nev^r  not  desires 
But,  sir,  he  had  what  glorious  angels  claioiy 
An  heavenly  spirit,  and  an  heavenly  frame; 
Form'd  in  the  likeuess  of  the  sacred  Three, 
He  stood  immortal,  powerful,  and  free; 
Image  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  destin'd  sire  of  a  new  lieav'nly  host; 
Partner  of  their  communiratad  breathy 
A  living  soul,  unsubjected  to  death. 
Since  then  he  fell  from  this  sublime  estate, 
Could  less  than  death  have  bean  his  raal  fiite  ? 
No;  as  in  life  he  chose  not  to  abide, 
It  must  be  said,  that  Adam  ntrs^  djftL 

Say,  that  he  dy'd  not,  as  it  was  foretold. 
But  when  nine  hundred  years  and  thirty  okt,  ' 
And  then,  if  death  be  sentence  for  a  fall, 
How  proves  the  bishop  that  he  dy*d  at  all? 
For  if  the  death  he  talks  of  be  this  last. 
How  does  that  answer  to  the  seritenee  past? 
Was  his  departure  firoro  this  worid  the  time 
That  our  first  fother  sufier*d  for  his  crime  ? 
One  rather  should  believe,  or  hope  at  least. 
That  (so  be  it ! )  his  suflerings  then  ceased ; 
And  that  the  life,  which  ha4  been  lost  at  first, 
Was  then  vegainM,  and  he  no  longer  curst 

If  on  the  bishop^  'scutcheon,  when  he  dies, 
( Long  be  the  time  defend)  the  mournhig  eyes 
Should  read  Mors  Vit4t  Jmmm^  iu  paint. 
What  m«st  they  think  htm,  stnner,  then,  or  saint? 
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Must  not  these  words  direct  thenv  to  suppose 
An  end  of  all  a  Christian  bishop's  woes? 
Who,  liJGB  to  Adam,  Cither  of  mankind. 
Had  pass'd  his  time  of  penitence  injoin*d; 
Who,  like  to  Christt  ^e  second  Adam  too. 
Had  alway&had  redemption  in  his  view; 
Had  taught  himself  and  others  to  revive 
From  de»d  in  Adam  to  in  Christ  alive; 
Had  been  as  true  a  shepherd  to  his  flock. 
As  the  poor  hind  that  really  wears  a  frock; 
So  trod  this  earthly  passage,  that,  in  sum. 
Death  was  to  him  ihe  gate  qfiife  become. 

Gate  of  tn^  life?  Undoubtedly  the  same 
That  Adam  fell  from,  when  he  first  became 
A  creature  of  this  world;  when  first  he  fell, 
Thank8:to  divine  foregoodness!  not  to  Hell, 
But  to  this  Earth*— this  9tate  of  time  and  place, 
Where,  dead  by  nature,  man  revives  by  grace; 
Where,  tho*  his  outward  system  must  decay, 
His  inward  ripens  to  eternal  day ; 
Pots  off  th'  old  Adam,  and  puts  on  the  new; 
And  having  found  the  first  tad  sentence  true, 
Kow  finds  the  truth  of  what  the  second  said, 
^Thewoman'sseed  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.*' 

Again— to  urge  the  instance  that  I  gave, 
Attapd  we  this  good  bishop  to  his  grave : 
The  priest  comes  forth  to  meet  the  sable  hearse, 
And  then  repeats  the  well-appointed  ver%; 
f— Verse,  one  would  think,  that  might  decide  the 
^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."-^  [strife:<9- 

What  life  is  that  which  Jesus  is,  and  gives. 
In  and  by  which  the  true  believer  lives? 
That  of  this  world  ?  Then  were  it  most  absurd 
To  a  dead  bishop  to  i^^ply  the  word. 
Tis  that  which  human  nature  had  before; 
Which,  being  Christ's,  Christ  only  cf  n  restore. 
WTiat  meaning  is  there,  touching  the  deceas*d. 
Now  firom  the  **  burthen  of  the  flesh"  released, 
But  that  lus  soul  is  going  to  be  clad 
With  heav'nly  flesh  and  blood;  which  Adam  had. 
Before  he  enter'd  into  tl^at  which  Paul 
«  Body  of  death"  mighl^  very  justly  call  ? 
A  flesh  and  blood,  that,  as  he  hints  elsewhere. 
Not  bora  froin.Heav*n,  can  never  enter  there: 
Mass  of  this  world,  whose  kingdom  Christ  dis- 
The  lif^  vhereof  is  but  a  life  so  nam'd;    [claimed, 
A  life  of  animal  and  insect  breath, 
That,  in  a  roan,  is  rightly  styPd  a  death. 

Thus,  sir,  throughout  the  hurial  ofllce  run. 
You'll  find  that  it  proceeds  as  it  begun. 
Head  any  oflice^^rbaptism  if  you  wilU«i 
From  first  to  last^  you'U  find  the  reason  stiU, 
Why  any,  or  why  ail  9f  them  are  read; 
Beason  of  all  that's  either  sung  or  «aid, 
Ir  by  this  one  great  solemn  tnith  explaiu'd. 
Of  life  in  AduB  lost,  in  Christ  regain'd: 
'  Lost  at  the  fall-v-not  at  the  end  of  years 
That  Adam  labour*d  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
When  death  thro'  Christ  was  happy,  His  pre- 

sum'd. 
And  vanquished  that  to  which  be  first  was  doom'd. 
Doom'd— not  by  any  act  of  wrath  in  Ood; 


He  eat— he  fell— he  dy'd--'Tif  all  the  -tam«( 

One  loss  of  life  under  a  triple  name. 

'   No  test  was  made  by  positive  command^ 

Merely  to  try  if  he  would  fell  or  stand. 

Like  that,  the  serpentine  Satanic  snare. 

Of  which  the  man  was  bidden  to  beware. 

"  Eat  not  thereof,  or  thou  wilt  surely  die,** 

Was  spoken  to  prevent,  and  not  to  try; 

To  guard  the  man  against  his  subtle  foe,     pEnow. 

Who  sought  to  teach  him  what  twas  death  to 

Death  to  his  pristine,  sphrit-life  divine. 
And  separation  from  its  sacred  shrine ; 
The  pure,  unmix'd,  incorruptible  throne. 
Wherein  God's  image  first  embody'd  shone: 
The'  form'd  to  rule  the  new  created  scene. 
Built  from  the  chaos  of  a  former  reign; 
To  bring  the  wonders  of  this  world  to  view. 
And  ancient  glories  to  an  orb  renew; 
He  also  had,  as  being  to  command. 
See,  and  be  seen,  in  this  new-formed  land. 
This  intermediate  temporary  life. 
Where,  only,  good  and  evil  are  at  strife,  ■ 
Ootwafxl  corporeal  form,  whereby  he  saw. 
And  heard,  and  spoke,  and  gave  to  all  things  law; 
They  none  to  him.— His  far  superior  mind 
Was,  as  he  pleased,  united  or  disjoin'dr 
So  far'unit^,  that  all  good  was  gain'd; 
So  for  disjoined,  that  evil  was  restraiu'd: 
It  couW  not  reach  him — ^for,  before  his  fall. 
Nothing  oould  hurt  this  human  lord  of  all. 
No  more  than  Satan,  or  the  Serpent,  cou'd. 
If  ill-  his  first  creation  he  had  stood. 

Such  was  his  blest  estate— wherein  is  foond 
Of  Adam*s  happy  ignorance  the  ground. 
His  outwavd  body,  and  each  outward  thing, 
Fron^  whence   alone  both  good   and   ill  cootd 

spring, 
Could  not  affect,  while  he  was  firce  from  sin. 
The  life  of  the  celestial  man  wittiin. 
Glorious  condition !  which,  however  imply'd. 
That  man,  at  first  placM  in  it,  must  be  tiy'd: 
Not  from  God's  will,  or  arbitrary  voice; 
His  trial  followed  from  his  pow^r  of  choice: 
God  wilPd  him  that,  hinuielf  was  to  re-will. 
And  the  divine  intentions  to  fulfil; 
To  use  his  outward  body  as  a  means. 
Whereby  to  raise  in  time  and  place  the  scenes 
That  s]K>uld  restore  the  once  angelic  oib. 
And  all  its  evil  introduced  absorb. 

Evil,  that,  prior  to  the  fell  of  man. 
From  him,  whose  name  in  Heaven  is  lost,  bcfan. 
Moses  has  plainly  hinted  at  the  fiend; 
Whose  malice  in  a  borrowed  shape  was  screen^  r 
Who,  under  reason's  plausible  disguise. 
Taught  our  first  parents  to  be  worldly  wise : 
Succeeding  lights  have  risep  up  to  show 
Of  God  and  man,  more  openly,  the  foe. 

He,  once  a  thron'd  archangel,  had  the  sway 
Far  as  this  orb  of  our  created  day ; 
Where,  then,  no  Sun  was  wanted  to  give  light. 
No  Moon  to  cheer  yet  undiscovered  nighty 
Immensely  luminous  his  total  sphere. 


All  ^i^...  w^>... 
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U,  w1i«o  we  CMt  a  thovghtftil,  thankftil  eye 
1*owards  the  beauties  of  an  ev'ning  sky, 
Calm  we  admire,  thro*  the  ethereal  field. 
The  varimis  scenes  that  even  clouds  can  yidd; 
What  huge  delight  must  Nature's  fund  aflord. 
Where  all  the  rich  realities  are  storVl, 
Which  God  produces  firom  its  vast  abyss. 
To  his  own  glory,  and  his  creatures  bliss? 

His  ^ory,  first,  all  nature  must  display, 
Else  h^  to  bliss  could  creatures  know  the  way } 
Order,  thro*  all  eternity,  requires. 
That  to  his  will  they  subject  their  desires; 
That,  with  all  meekness,  the  created  mind 
Se  to  the  fbnotain  of  its  life  resign*d; ' 
"Dunk,  speak,  and  act,  in  all  things  for  his  sake:. 
This  is  the  true  perfection  of  its  make. 

Both  men  and  angels  must  have  wills  their  own. 
Or  God  and  Nature  were  to  them  unknown: 
T  is  their  capacity  of  life  and  joy. 
Which  none  but  Aey  can  ruin  or  destroy. 
Ood,4tt  himseif,  was,  is,  and  will  be,  good. 
And  all  around  pour  forth  th*  enriching  flood. 
From  h'lm— ('tis  Nature's  and  Religion's  creed) 
Nothing  but  good  can  possibly  proceed. 
That  creature  only,  whose  recipient  will 
Shuts  itself  up  within  itself,  is  ill: 
Good  cani^ot  dwell  in  such  an  harden'd  clay, 
Bift  stagnates,  and  evaporates  away. 

Thus  when  the  regent  of  th'  angelic  host. 
That  fell,  began  within  himself  tu  boast ; 
Began,  endow*d  with  his  Creator*8  pow'rs. 
That  nothing  coald  resist,  to  call  them  ours; 
To  tpread  thro*  his  wide  ranks  the  impious  term. 
And  they  their  leader's  doctrine  to  confirm; 
Then  self,  then  evil,  then  apostate  war 
Bag'd  thft>'  their  hierarehy  wide  and  far; 
Kindled  to  bum,  what  they  esteem'd  a  rod. 
The  meekness  and  subjection  to  a  God. 
Resolv'd  to  pay  no  hymning  homage  more. 
Nor,  in  an  orbit  of  their  own,  adore: 
All  right  of  Heav'n's  eternal  King  ahjur'd. 
They  thought  one  region  to  themselves  secur'd; 
One  out  of  Three,  where  majesty  divine 
ShiMie  in  its  glorious  outbirth  unitrine; 
Shone,  and  will  shine  eternally,  altho* 
Angels  or  men  the  shining  bliss  forego. 

Straight,  with  this  proud  imagination  fir'd, 
To  self-dominion  strongly  they  aspirM ; 
Bent  all  their  wills,  irrevocably  bent. 
To  bring  about  their  devilish  intent. 
How  ought  we  mortals  to  beware  of  pride. 
That  such  great  angels  could  so  for  misguide! 
No  sooner  was  this  horrible  attempt. 
From  all  obedience  to  remain  exempt. 
Put  forth  to  act,  but  instantly  thereon 
Heav*n,  in  the  swiftness  of  a  thought,  was  gone: 
From  Love's  beatifying  pow*r  estrang'd,  [chang'd. 
They  found  their  life,  their  bliss,  their  glory. 
That  state,  wherein  they  were  resolv'd  to  dwell, 
Sprung  from  their  lusting,  and  became  their  Hell. 

Thinking  to  rise  above  the  God  of  all 
The  wretches  fell,  with  an  eternal  fell; 
In  d^iths  of  slavery,  without  a  shelf; 
There  is  no  stop  in  self-tormenting  te(f. 
Just  as  a  wheel,  that's  running  down  a  hill 
Which  has  no  bottom,  must  keep  running  still : 
So  down  their  own  proclivity  to  wrong* 
.Urg'd  by  impetuous  pride,  they  wbiri  along. 
Their  own  dark,  fiery,  working  spirits  tend 
Farther  from  God,  and  ferther  to'descefid. 


He  made  no  Hdl  to  place  his  angels  in ; 
They  stirrHi  the  fire  that  burnt  them,  by  their  sin : 
The  bounds  of  Nature,  and  of  Order,  broke. 
And  all  the  wrath  that  follow'd  them  awokei 
Their  owir  disordered  raging  was  their  pain; 
Their  ovm  unbending  baiden'd  itrength,  theiroh^in: 
Renouncing  God  with  their  eternal  might, 
Thof  sunk  their  legions  into  endless  night  [dwel^ 

Mean-while  the  glorious  kingdom,  where  they 
Th'  efiect  of  their  rebellious  workings  felt: 
Its  clear  materiality,  and  pure, 
Couki  not  the  foree  of  raging  fiends  endures 
Its  eiemeiits,  all  heav'nly  ui  their  kind. 
In  one  harmonioas  system  when  oombin'd. 
Were  now  disclos'd,  divided,  and  opake: 
Their  glassy  sea  became  a  stormy  lake: 
The  height  and  depth  of  their  angeUc  worid 
Was  nought  bat  ruins  upon  ruins  hnri*d: 
Chaos  arose,  and,  with  its  gloomy  sweep  ' 
Of  darkning  horrours,  overspread  the  deept 
All  was  confosion,  oider  all  defac'd, 
Tohu,  and  Bohu,  the  deformed  waste: 
Till  the  Ahnigh^s  gracious  fiat  came* 
And  stop'd  the  spreading  of  the  hellish  flame; 
Put  to  each  fighting  principle  the  bar; 
And  calm'd,  by  just  degrees,  th'  intestine  war. 
Light,  at  his  word,  th'  abating  tempest  cheeiM; 
Earth,  sea,  and  land.  Sun,  Moon,  and  stars,  mp^ 
Creatures  of  evYy  kind,  and  food  for  each ;  [pear'd ; 
And  various  beauties  clos'dthe  various  breach: 
Nature's  six  properties  had  each  their  day, 
Lost  Heav'n,  as  for  as  might  be,  to  display; 
Anfi  in  the  sev'nth,  or  body  of  them  all. 
To  rest  from,  what  they  yet  must  prove,  a  fell. 

For  had  not  this  disorder'd  chaos  been; 
Had  not  these  angels  caus'd  it  by  their  sin  ; 
Nor  had  compacted  earth,  nor  rook,  nor  stone. 
Nor  gross  materiality,  been  known: 
All  that  in  fire,  or  water,  earth,  or  air* 
May  now  their  noxious  qualities  declare. 
Is  as  unknown  in  Heavhi  as  sin  or  crime. 
And  only  lasts  for  purifying  time: ' 
Till  the  great  end,  for  which  we  all  come  here. 
Till  God's  restoring  goodness,  shall  appear: 
Then,  as  the  rebel  creatures'  felse  desire 
Awak'd  in  nature  the  chaotic  fire; 
So  when  redeeming  Love  has  found  a  race 
Of  creatures  worthy  of  the  heav'nly  place. 
Then  shall  another  fire  enkindled  rise. 
And  purge  from  ill- these  temporary  skies; 
Purge  from  the  world  ite  deadness,  and  its  dros^ 
And  of  lost  Heav'n  recover  all  the  loss. 

Why  look  we  then  with  such  a  longing  eye 
On  what  this  worid  can  give  u«i,  or  deny ; 
Of  man  and  angel  fell'n,  the  swl  remains? 
[t  has  its  pleasures-^ut  it  has  its  pains* 
It  has,  what  speaks  it,  woukl  we  but  attend, 
Not  ourdesign'd  felicity— -an  end. 
Sons  of  eternity,  tho»  bom  on  Earth, 
There  is  within  us  a  celestial  birth; 
A  life  that  waits  the  efforts  of  our  mind, 
To  raise  itself  within  this  outward  rind« 
This  husk  of  ours,  this  stately  stalking  clod. 
Is  not  the  body  that  we  have  from  God: 
Of  good  and  evil  'tis  the  mortal  crust; 
Fniit  of  Adamical  and  Eval  hist; 
By  which  the  man,  when  heav'nly  life  was  oeas'd. 
Became  an  helpless,  naked,  biped  beast: 
Forc'd,  on  a  cursed  Earth,  to  sweat  and  toil; 
I  To  brutes  a  native,  him  a  foreign  toil: 
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And,  after  aff  hirycaM  employ'd  to  know 
Tbe  satisfactions  of  a  life  80  low. 
Nine  hundred,  or  nine  bandied  thousand,  past, 
Another  death  tp  come,  and  Hell,  at  last— 
— But  for  that  new  mysterious  birth  of  life; 
That  promis'd  seed  to  Adam  and  his  wife ; 
That  quickening  spirit  to  a  poor  dead  soul; 
Not  part  of  scripture  doctrine,  but  the  whole; 
Which  writers,  fi^ring  away,  have  left 
A  mere  dead  letter,  of  all  sense  bereft; 
But  for  that  only  help  of  man  forlorn, 
The  incarnation  of  tbe  Virgin-born.* 

This  Serpent-bruiser^  son  of  God  and  man. 
Who,  from  the  first,  his  saving  work  began, 
Kevers'd,  in  full  maturity  of  time. 
In  his  own  sacred  person,  Adam's  crime ; 
Brought  human  nature  from  its  deadly  faJl, 
And  made  salvation  possible  for  aU. 

Without  acknowledgiiig  that  Adam  dy*d. 
Scripture  throughout  is,  in  effect,  deny'd: 
All  the  whole  process  of  redeeming  love. 
Of  life,  of  light,  aud  spirit  from  above. 
Loses,  by  leaming^s  piteous  pretence 
Of  modes,  and  metaphors,  its  real  sense : 
All  the  glad  tidings,  in  tbe  gospel  found, 
Arc  sunk  in  empty  and  unmeaning  sound. 

If,  "by  the  first  man's  sin,  we  understand 
Only  some  breach  of  absolute  cotnmand 
Jialf.puniib*d,  half-remitted,  by  a  grace 
Like  that  which  takes  in  human  acts  a  place; 
The  more  we  write,  the  more  we  still  expose 
The  Christian  doctrine  to  its  reas^ingfoes: 
But,  once  convinced,  that  Adam,  by  his  crime, 
FcAl  from  eternal  life  to  that  of  time; 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  death  eternal  too, 
Unless  created  unto  life  anew. 
Then  ev^ry  reason  teaches  us  to  see 
How  all  tbe  truths  of  sacred  writ  agree ; 
How  life  restored  arises  from  the  grave ; 
How  man  could  perish,  and  how  Christ  could  save. 

Man  perished  by  the  deadly  food  he  took, 
And  needs  must  iue  the  life  that  he  forsook, 
Notunadvis'd-rthe  moment  he  inclin'd 
To  this  inferior  life  his  nobler  mind, 
God  kindly  wam*d  him  to  continue  fed 
With  food  of  Paradise,  with  angels  bread ; 
To  shun  tbe  tree,  the  knowledge,  whose  sad  leav'n 
Wonkl   quench   in   him  the    light   and   life  of 
Strip  him  of  that  angelical  army,        '    [Heav'n; 
Which  thro'  his  outward  body  spread  the  day; 
Kept  it  from  evVy  curse  of  sin  and  shame. 
From  all  those  evils  that  had  yet  no  name: 
That  prov'd  alas!  when  he  would  not  refrain, 
Tlie  loss  of  Adam's  proper  life  too  plain. 
Who  can  suppose  that  God  would  e'er  forbid 
To  eat  what  would  not  hurt  him,  if  he  did  ? 
Fright  his  lov'd  creature  by  a  felse  alarm; 
Or  make  what,  in  itself,  was  harmless,  harm  ?  ' 

O  how  much  better  he  from  whom  I  draw, 
Tho'  deep,  yet  clear  the  system*  master  Imw\ 
Master,  1  call  him ;  not  that  I  incline 
To  pin  my  faith  on  any  one  divine; 


Since  different  ways  of  tailing  may  eacHe,' 
In  different  minds,  attention  to  what's  right; 
And  men  (I  tncasure  by  mysotf)  sometMMS, 
Averse  to  reasoning,  may  be  uught  by  rfayaMu; 
If  where  one  fails,  they  will  not  take  oflfeBoe, 
Nor  quarrel  with  the  iDonfr,  bat  seek  the  jeaift 

Lif^,  death,  and  such  like  woitls,  in  acaiptnre 
Have  certainly  an  higher,  dseper  ground,  [finuid; 
Than  that  of  this  poor  perishai>le  ball, 
WherRon  men  doat,  as  if  it  were  their  all ; 
4s  if  they  were. like  Warburtonian  lews,    . 
Or,  Christians  nam^d,  had  still  no  higher  views; 
As  if  their  yean  had  never  tauscht  them  sense 
Beyond^— ^It  is  aH  one  a  hundred  hence. 

'Twas  of  such  worldlings-  that  our  Savkrar  said ' 
To  one  of  his  disciples,  "  Let  the  dead 
Bury  their  dead:  but  do  thou  follow  me." 
He  makes  no  more  distinction,  sir,  you  see. 
But  that,  with  rePrence  to  a  life  so  brate. 
The  speakiftg  carcases  interred  the  tmOe, 

Life,  to  conclude,  was  lost  in  Adam's  felly 
Which  Christ,  our  resurrection,  wHlrecnH: 
And,  as  death  came  into  the  worM  by^aiBy   * 
Where  one  begun,  the  other  must  begin. 
Why  will  tbe  learned  sages  use  their  art, 
From  scripture  truth,  so  widely,  to  depart? 
But  above  all,  a  bishop,  gmve,  and^wiaa. 
Why  will  he  shut,  against  plain  text,  his  eyes? 
Not  see  that  Heav'n's  prediction  nev«r  lyMj 
That  Adam  fell  by  eating,  sinn'd,  and  dy*d, 
A  i-eal  death,  as  muchras  loss  of  sight 
Is  death  to  ev*ry  circumstance  of  light ; 
Tho'  a  blind  man  may  feel  his  way,  and  grope^ 
Or  for  recover*d  eyes  be  made  to  hope ; 
We  might  as  well  set  glasses  on  his  nose. 
And  sight,  from  common  helps  of  sight,  sajipose. 
As  say,  when  Adam's  heav'niy  life  was  kill*d. 
That  sentence  was  not  instantly  fWfUI'd. 

Persuade  your  mitred  friend,  then,  if  yi>Q  can. 
To  re-consider,  sir,  the  fell  of  man; 
To  see,  and  own  the  depth  of  it ;  because, 
'Till  that  is  done,  we  may  as  well  pick  straws. 
As  talk  of  what,  and  who,  Xbe  Serpent  was 
That  brought  the  fall,  not  understood,  to  pass. 

One  thing  he  was,  sir,  be  what  else  he  wiU : 
A  critic,  that  employ'd  his  fetal  skill 
To  cavil  upon  words,  and  take  away 
Tbe  sense  of  that  which  was  as  plain  as  dsy. 
And  thus  the  world,  at  present,  by  his  wiles, 
Tho'  not  in  outward  shape,  he  still  beguiles; 
Seeking  to  turn,  by  comments  low  and  lax. 
The  word  of  God  into  a  nose  of  wax; 
To  take  away  the  marrow,  and  the  pith. 
Of  all  that  scripture  can  present  us  with. 
May  Heav'n  deliver  firom  his  windmg  toors* 
The  bishop,  and  us  all!  I  am»  sir,  your's. 
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ma  might  wail  cwile  one  to  an  attentpt  of  this  i 
nrntorei  Jost  and  imprcmng  Bentimentf  deserve 
to  be  placed  in  aay  tiflit  tbst  majnetther  engage 
the  attention  of  a  rMbder,  or  assist  his  memory; 
and  varse,  as  I  have  found  by  experienca^  doei> 
botlt;  for  whiob  reason,  when  I  first  met  with  an 
sncowit  of  Enthusiasm  so  quite  satis&ctory,  I 
obose  to  give  it  the  dress  whersin  it  now  appears 
before  you. 

Entbutiiaitm  is  grown  into  a  fashionable  term  of 
reproach,  that  usuaHy  comes  uppermotft,  when 
any  thing  of  a  deep  and  serious  natinv  is  raen- 
tioDBd.  We  appiy  it,  through  an  indolent  cus- 
tom, to  sober  and  considerate  assertors  of  im- 
jpofiant  tniths,  as  r«adily  as  to  wild  and  extra- 
vagant contenders  about  them.  This  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  word  has  evidently  a  bad  eflect: 
it  puafaaa  tbe  geueral  indifierency  to  matters  of 
the  highest  coooem  into  downright  aversion. 
The  best  writers  upon  the  best  sul^ects  are  unat- 
tended to;  and  the  benefit  accruing  from  their 
love,  and  their  labours,  is  not  perceived  by  us; 
because  we  are  hurried  on,  by  tbe  idlest  of  all 
prrjudicea,  to  condemn  them  without  a  reading, 
or  to  pronounce  them  to  be  unintelligible,  upon 
such  a  slight  one,  as  can  hardly  be  called  an  en- 
deavonr  to  understand  them.  We  have  heard  it 
fcaidy  and  have,  seen  it  priated,  that  they  are  en- 
thu^acts;  and,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  that 
character,  we  ran  into  it  at  second  hand,  and 
adopt  the  rashness  and  injustice  of  impetuous 
originals:  we  take  tbe  stalest  exclamations  for 
tbe  freshest  proofs;  and  the  affected  retailing  of 
madness,  mysticism, .  Befamenism,  and  the  like 
decisive  outdvics,  contents  as  as  if  there  were 
«omething  of  sense,  wit,  or  demonstration  in  it. 

When  this  low  kind  of  enthusiasm  is  alert 
enough  to  gain  its  point,  the  writer  of  a  good 
book  may  possiUy  lose  the  applause,  which  it  is 
highly  pr<^eble  that  he  never  sought  for.  But 
what  does  a  reader  get  the  while,  by  his  tame 
resignation  of  the  right  of  judging  for  himsdf  to 
nicfa  incompetent  authority?  Men  of  superior 
fluency  in  expressing  their  own  concq>tions  are 
oot  always  sedate  enough  to  examine,  or  judicious 
enough  to  discover,  tbe  principles  which  might 
undeceive  them.  The  first  obstruction  to  their 
hypothesis  may  pass,  with  them,  for  an  immedi- 
ate oonfiitation  of  any  book  whatsoever:  they 
may  show  their  learning,  their  zeal,  or  their  cou- 
tempt,  and  speak  of  an  enthusiasm  diflferent  from 
Iheirown,  as  quickly  as  they  please;  but  where 
the  question  is  momentous,  and  the  celebration 
of  their  fome  quit^  foreign  to  it,  what  should 
induce  any  one,  who  is  really  desirous  of  inform- 
ation, to  remit  the  freedom  of  inquiry  after  it  for 
tbeir  dicacity  ? 

How  many  pathetic  accounts  of  living  piety, 
how  many  excellent  treatises  composed  for  the 
advancement  of  it,  are  neglected,  or  unknown, 
because  we  are  so  easily  prepossessed  by  popular 
liearsay,  and  wretched  compilers?  How  mauy 
haa  the  sourness  of  controversy,  the  bitterness  of 
party,  and  the  rotation  of  amusement,  in  a  man- 
ner suppressed  ?  Tbe  enthusiasm  which  is  hence 
«okiodled  reigns  and  rages  unsuspected,  while 
that  of  a  juster  kind,  the  genuine  effect  of  a  true 
Itfo  and  spirit,  ariui^  frvtm  what  is  lovely,  har- 
monious, and  substantial,  is  in  danger  of  being 
eitingUKibed  by  it^  aad,  whenever  it  is  so,  the 


variety  of  dekask>ta  with  which  a  dMfeiuut  spirit 
may  then  possess  iu  votaries,  wiH-  oentre,  |m>- 
perly  apealdng,  in  endemooiasm. 

In  slk>rt,  there  is  a  right  enthusiasm,  as  well  as 
a  wrong  one;  and  a  man  is  firee  to  admit  which 
he  pleases>  but  one  he  must  have,  as  sure  as  he 
has-  a  head ;  as  sure  as  he  has  a  heart  that  fondl]r 
pursoes  the  ol^ect  of  its  desire,  whatever  it  be^ 
If  that  be  pointed  right;  if  it  reach  after  that 
godlike  state  and  condition,  to  which  aU  mankind 
were  originally  cseaM;  if  It  long  to  be  freed 
fttMn  the  disorders  of  its  present  state,  to  be  re- 
stored again  to  that  enduring  rest,  liftbt,  and 
liberty,  which  alone  can  accomplish  and  beautify 
it;  how  can  it  be  too  constant,  or  too  vigorous? 

If  the  desire  be  otherwise  inclined,  how  little 
does  it  signify  to  the  main  purpose  what  ingennityi 
p4rts,  or  learning,  what  natural,  or  what  acquired 
talents,  men  maybe  possessed  of?  So  long  as 
they  have  only  light  enough  to  hate  light,  they 
may,  upon  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  retire  into  their 
eartliliness,  and  posh  out  their  works  as  thick  as 
mole-hills:  but,  in  reality,  a  single  page,  proceed- 
ing from  a  right  spirit,  whose  enthusiasm  they  all 
despise,  is  worth  a  library  of  such  a  produce. 

In  such  a  spirit  I  take  the  Appeal,  to  which  tbe 
following  lines  are  owing,  to  bo  written;  and  am 
persuaded,  that  if  any  sober-minded  deist,  who 
is  prejudiced  against  Christianity,  because  he  does 
not  really  know  what  it  is;  that  if  any  Christian 
so  called,  who  has  been  led  into  mistakes  about  it, 
because  he  does  not  really  know  what  it  Is  not; 
in  fine,  that  if  any  one,  whose  heart  is  so  for  con- 
verted as  to  desire  conversion,  should  be  disposed 
to  read  it  through,  he  would  find  his  account  hi 
it;  he  would  be  struck  with,  be  would  be  edified 
by  it. 

There  is,  apparently^  something  so  solid,  and 
so  animated,  through  the  whole  of  it;  such  an 
impartial  regard  to  truth,  wherever  it  may  be  ' 
found;'  and  such  happy  illustration  of  it,  i^ercf 
it  really  has  been  found;  that  1  had  some  thought* 
of  translating  it  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  believing 
that  such  a  service  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
more  searching  and  unbiassed  dispositions  amongst 
them,  and  also  help  to  fix  many^wakening  and 
comfortable  truths  upon  my  own  mind;  which  is 
the  interest  that  1  would  propose  to  obtain  by  it.  If 
I  shall  find  myself  capable  of  executing  this  design 
with  justice  to  the  original,  you  shall  hear  forther 
from  me.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  transcriboH 
for  you  these  verses  upon  the  incidental  subject 
of  Enthusiasm,  as  they  were  first  ^xmiposed  foir 
private  re<'ol lection;  and,  as  1  can  rely  upon  your 
judgment  concerning  them  better  than  I  can  upon 
my  own,  they  are  wholly  submitted  to  your  cor- 
rection and  disposal.  1  am,  yonn^  &c 

Manchester,  Sept  3, 1751.  J.  B. 


**  Fly  from  Enthusiasm— »it  is  the  pest. 
Bane,  poison,  frenzy,  fury^^nd  the  rest.** 
This  is  the  cry  that  oft,  when  truth  appears. 
Forbids  attention  to  our  listening  ears;  ! 

Checks  our  first  entrance  on  the  main  concern,  ' 
And,  stunn'd  with  clamour,  we  forbear  to  leam^ 
Mechanically  catch  the.comuion  cant. 
And  fly  frt>m  whatwc  almost  know  we  ivanf; 
A  deeper  yense  uf  sometliiog  that  should  set 
The  heart  at  rest,  that  never  hat  done  yet ; 
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Some  fimplerieertt,  that,  ynit  matewe9X*dt 
Amidst  oonteoding  wytttms  lies  conceal'd. 

A  book,  perhaps,  beyond  the  vulgar  p^ge, 
Kemo^es  at  once  the  lumber  of  an  age: 
Truth  is  presented;  strikes  upon  our  eyes; 
We  feel  conviction,  and  we  fear  surprise: 
We  gaze,  admire,  dispute*  and  then  the  bawl— 
*<  Fly  from  Enthusiasm^— 4hat  answers  alL 
Nov,  if  my  friend  has  patience  to  inquire^ 
Xet  us  awhile  from  noisy  scenes  retire;  Vj 

Let  us  examine  sense,  as  well  m  sound,  ^^ 

And  search  the  truth,  the  nature,  and  the  ground. 

T  is  will,  imagination,  and  desire 
Of  thinking  life,  that  constitute  the  fire. 
The  force,  by  which  the  strong  volitions  drive. 
And  form  the  scenes  to  which  we  are  alive. 
What!  tho*,  unsprouted  into  outward  shape. 
The  points  of  thought  our  grosser  sight  escape? 
"Hot  bulky  forms  in  prominent  amy 
Their  secret  cogitative  cause  betray  ?  >^^ 

Onoe  fix  the  will,  and  nature  must  begin  | 

T*  unfold  its  active  rudiments  within ; 
Mind  governs  matter,  and  it  must  obey: 
To  all  its  <qpening  forms  desire  if  key : 
Nor  mind  nor  matter*8  properties  are  k)st. 
As  that  shall  mould,  this  must  appear  embost 
Imagination,  trifling  as  it  seems. 
Big  with  eSodM,  its  own  creation  teems. 
We  think  our  wishes  and  desires  a  play. 
And  sport  important  faculties  away: 
Edg'd  are  the  tools  with  which  we  trifle  thus. 
And  carve  out  deep  realities  for  us. 
lutention,  roving  into  Nature's  field. 
Dwells  in  that  system  which  it  means  to  build. 
Itself  the  centre  of  its  wish'd-for  plan ; 
For  where  the  heart  of  man  is— there  is  mao. 

£v^  created,  understanding  mind 
Moves  as  its  own  self-bias  is  inclitt*d: 
From  God*s  free  spirit  breathed  forth  to  be, 
It  must  of  all  necessity  be  free; 
Must  have  the  pow*r  to  kindle  and  inflame 
The  sutgect-matterof  its  mental  aim: 
Whither  it  bend  the  voluntary  view, 
Kealities,  or  fictions,  to  puiiue : 
Whether  it  raise  its  nature,  or  degrade, 
To  truth  substantial,  or  to  phantom  shade, 
Palshood  or  truth  accordingly  obtains ; 
That  only  which  it  wills  to  gain— it  gains: 
Goud — if  the  good  be  vigorously  sought. 
And  ill— if  that  be  first  lesulv'd  in  thought 
All  is  on6  good,  that  nothing  can  remove. 
While  held  in  union,  harmony,  and  love. 
But  whena  s<;ifish  separating  pride 
Will  break  all  bouixU,  and  good  from  ?ood  divide, 
>T  is  then  extinguish*d,  like  a  distant  spark. 
And  pride  sdf-doom'd  into  its  joyless  dark. 
1'hc  miscreant  desire  turns  good  to  tU, 
In  its  own  origin,  the  evil  will : 
.\  fact,  that  fiUs  all  histories  of  old, 
That  glares  in  proof,  while  conscious  we  behold 
The  bliss,  bespoktn  by  our  Maker's  voice, 
Fixt,  or  perverted  by  a  man's  own  choice.. 

Now  when  the  mind  determines  thus  its  force. 
The  man  becomes  enthusiast  of  course. 
What  is  enthusiasm  ?     What  can  it  be. 
But  thought  enkindled  to  an  high  degree } 
That  may,  whatever  be  its  ruling  turn. 
Right,  or  not  right,  with  equal  ardour  bum. 
Jt  mtist  be  therdbre  various  in  its  kind. 
An  objects  vary,  that  engage- the  mind: 
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When  to  religien  we  coafine  tba  woid. 
What  use  of  language  can  be  more  absurd? 
T  is  just  as  true,  that  many  words  beside,        ^ 
As  love,  or  zeal,  are  only  thus  apply'd : 
To  ev'ry  kind  of  life  they  all  belong ; 
Men  may  be  eager,  tho*  their  views  be  wrong: 
And  hence  the  reason,  why  the  greatest  foes 
To  true  religious  earnestness  are  those 
Who  fire  their  wits  upon  a  diflfrent  theme^ 
^J^p  in  some  felse  enthusiastic  scheme.  ', 

>   One  man  politely,  seis*d  with  dassie  rage^    \ 
Dotes  on  old  Rome,  and  its  Augustan  age;       i 
On  those  great  souls  who  then,  or  then  aboiits» 
Made  in  their  state  such  riots  and  such  nwts.  - 
He  fencies  all  magnificent  and  grand. 
Under  this  mistress  of  the  world's  oomaaod: 
Scarce  can  his  breast  the  sad  reverse  ahidey 
The  dame  despoiPd  of  all  her  glorious  prides 
Time,  an  old  Goth,  advancing  to  consume 
Immortal  gods,' and  once  eternal  Roou; ; 
When  the  plain  gospel  spread  its  artless  rajt 
And  rude  unsculptiir*d  fishermen  had  sway; 
Who  sparM  no  idol,  tho*  divinely  carvM, 
Tho'  Art,  and  Muse,  and  shrine-engraver,  itarT*4: 
Who  sav*d  poor  wretches,  and  destroy*d,  alas ! 
The  vital  marble,  and  the  breathing  brass. 
Where  does  all  sense  to  him,  and  reason,  shine) 
Behold — ^in  Tutly's  rhetoric  divine! 
Tully !  enough— pbigh  o'er  the  Alps  he's  gone. 
To  tread  the  ground  that  Tully  trod  upon; 
Haply  to  find  his  statue,  or  his  bust. 
Or  medal  green*d  with  Ciceronian  rust: 
Perchance  the  rostrum — yea,  the  very  wood* 
Whereon  this  elevated  genius  stood; 
When  forth  on  Catiline,  as  erst  he  spoke. 
The  thunder  of  quousque  tandem  broke. 

Weil  may  this  gmnd  enthusiast  deride 
The  dulness  of  a  pilgrim's  humbler  pride. 
Who  paces  to  behold  that  part  of  Earth, 
Which  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  gavfe  birth; 
To  see  the  sepulchre  from  whence  he  rose; 
Or  view  the  K>ck8  that  rented  at  his  woes ; 
Whom  Pagan  reliques  have  no  force  to  charm. 
Yet  e'en  a  modern  crucifix  can  warm : 
The  sacred  si;;nal  who  intent  upon. 
Thinks  on  the  sacrifice  that  hung  thereon. 

Another's  heated  brain  is  painted  o^cr 
With  ancient  hierogljrphic  marks  of  yore: 
He  uld  Kgyptian  mummies  can  explain. 
And  raise  'em  up  almost  to  life  again; 
Can  foto  deep  antique  recesses  pry. 
And  tell,  of  all,  tbp  wherefore  and  the  why; 
How  this  philosopher,  and  that,  has  thought, 
Belicv'd  one  thing,  and  quite  another  taught ; 
Can  rules,  of  Grecian  sages  long  forgot. 
Clear  up,  as  if  they  liv*d  upon  the  spot 

What  bounds  to  nostrum  ?  Moses,  and  the  Jews, 
Observed  this  learned  legislator's  views. 
While  Israel's  leader  purposely  conceal'd 
Truths,  which  bis  whole  economy  revealVl; 
No  heav*n  disclos'd,  but  Canaan's  fertile  stage, 
And  no  for-ever-— but  a  good  old  ai^e; 
Whilst  the  well  untaught  people,  kept  in  awe 
By  meanless  types,  and  uuexplaired  law» 
Pray*d  to  their  local  god  to  grant  a  while 
The  future  state,  of  com,  and  wine,  and  oil; 
Till,  by  a  late  captivity  set  free. 
Their  destined  errour  they  began  to  see ^ 
Dnipt  the  Mosaic  scheme,  to  teach  their  youth 
Dramatic  Job,  and  Babylonish  truth. 
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To  «oar  aloft  oa  obeHikU  doudt; 
To  dig  down  <)eep  into  the  dark-— for  •hroods; 
To  vex  old  matten,  chronidod  in  Greek, 
While  thote  of  his  own  parish  are  to  leek; 
What  can  come  forth  from  such  an  antic  taste. 
But  a  Clarissimas  Eotbnsiasi? 
Fraught  with  disooTeries  so  quaint,  so  new» 
So  deep,  so  smart,  so  ipse-dixit  true, 
See  ait^  and  empires,  ages,^books,  ajid  men, 
-^ing,  and  falling,  as  be  points  the  pen: 
See  fiwids  and  forgeries,  if  ought  surpass. 
Of  oobler  stretch,  the  limits  of  his  class. 
Not  found  within  that  summary  of  laws, 
Conje<*m«,  tinsei'd  with  its  own  applause. 

Where  erudition  so  unblest  prevails, 
Saints,  and  their  lives,  are  legendary  tales; 
Christians, «  brain-sick,  visionary  crew, 
That  read  the  Bible  with  a  BiWe  view, 
And  thro'  the  letter  humbly  hope  to  trace 
^'b^liring  word,  the  spirit,  and  the  graofi,.^^'  " 
I       It  matters  not,  whatever  be  the  state 

That  ful^-bent  will  and  strong  desires  create ; 
\  J^***^***  tbcy  foil,  where'er  they  love  to  dwell, 
I  They  kindle  there  their  Heaven,  or  their  HeU; 
I  The  chosen  sc^ne  surrounds  them  as  their  own, 
;  All  else  is  dead,  insipid,  or  unknown. 
I  Howerer  poor  and  empty  be  the  sphere, 
f  Tis  all,  if  inclination  centre  there: 
>  Its  owp  enthusiasts  each  system  knows, 
I  Down  to  lac'd  fops,  and  powder-sprinkled  beaus. 
\  Great  wits,  affecting,  what  they  call,  to  think, 
■  That  deep  immeni»d  in  speculation  sink, 
'  Are  great  enthusiasts,  however  refin*d. 
Whose  brain-bred  notions  so  inflame  the  mind, 
'  That,  during  the  continuance  of  its  heat, 
The  sumniam  bonum  is— its  own  conceit; 
Critics,  with  all  their  learning  recondite. 
Poets,  that  severally  be-mused  write; 
The  virtuosos,  whether  great  or  small ;     ^ 
The  connoisseurs,  that  know  the  worth  of  all; 
Phifosophers,  that  dictate  sentimenU, 
And  politicians,  wi?er  than  events; 
Such,  and  «\ii*h-like,  oome  uuder  the  same  law, 
Altho'  their  heat  be  from  a  flame  of  straw; 
Altbo'  in  one  absurdity  they  chime. 
To  make  re\jgious  entheasm  a  crime. 

Endless  to  say  how  many  of  their  trade 
Ambition,  pride,  and  sdf-conCeit  have  made. 
If  one,  tlie  chief  of  such  a  numerous  name, 
^  the  great  scholar  justify  his  claim. 
Self-love,  in  short,  wherever  it  is  found, 
Tends-to  its  own  enthusiastic  ground; 
With  the  same  force  that  goodness  mounts  above. 
Sinks,  by  its  own  enormous  weight,  self-love— 
By  this  the  wavVing  libertine  is  prest, 
And  the  rank  atheist  totally  possest: 
Atheists  are  dark  enthusiasts  indeed. 
Whose  fire  enkindles  like  the  smoking  weed: 
Lightif  ss,  and  dull,  the  clouded  fancy  bums. 
Wild  hopes,  And  fears,  still  flashing  out  by  turns. 
Averse  to  Heav'n,  amid  the  horrid  gleam 
They^ quest  annihilation's  monstrous  theme, 
On  gloomy  depths  of  nothingness  to  pore. 
Till  all  be  none,  and  being  be  no  more. 

The  sprightlier  infidel,  as  yet  more  gay. 
Fires  off  the  next  ideas  in  his  way. 
The  dry  fag-ends  of  ev'ry  obvious  doubt; 
And  puffs  and  blows  for  fear  they  should  go  out. 
Boldly  refcolv'd,  against  conviction  steeHd, 
Nor  inward  truth,  nor  outward  foct,  to  yield; 


Urg'd  with  a  thousAnd  prodft,  lie  atttiMk  wmovHt 
Fast  by  himself,  and  sooms  to  be  ont-provM ; 
To  his  own  reason  loudly  he  appeals. 
No  saint  mora  sBoakms  for  what  Ood  reveali. 

Think  not  that  3roQ  are  no  enthuaiast  theiu    \ 
All  men  are  such,  at  sure  as  they  are  men.  ]• 

The  thing  itself  is  not  at  all  to  blame ; 
'T  is  in  each  state  of  human  lifo  the  saoie.  ; 

The  fi^  bent,  the  driving  of  the  will. 
That  gives  the  prevalence  to  good,  or  ilL 
You  need  not  go  to  cloisters,  or  to  cells, 
Monks«  or.  field  preachers,  to  see  where  it  dwdlss 
It  dwells  alike  in  balls  and  masquerades; 
Courts,  camps,  and  *CbaBges,  it  alike  ptrtadat* 
There  be  enthusiasts,  who  lovef  to  sit  ^ 

In  CQfiee.hou«es,  and  cant  out  their  wit.  « 

The  fir^  in  most  aaaemblies  would  you  see, 
Mark  out  the  first  haranguer,  and  that's  her 
Nay  tis  what  silent  meetinga  cannot  hide. 
It  may  be  uotio*d  by  its  mere  outside. 
Beaus  and  ooqueu  would  quit  the  magio  drea^ 
Did  not  this  mutual  instinct  both  possess. 
The  mercer,  taylor,  bookseller,  grows  rich. 
Because  fine  clothes,  fine  writings  can  bewttdu 
A  Cicero,  a  Shaftsbury,  a  Bayle, 
How  quick  would  they  diminbh  is  their  tale} 
Four  fifths  of  aU  their  beauties  who  would  baed. 
Had  they  not  keen  enthusiasts  to  read? 

That  which  concerns  us  therefore  is.  t^  •••       1 
What  species  of  enthusiasts  we  be;  / 

On  what  materials  the  fiery  source '  ^  I 

Of  thinking  life  shall  execute  its  force:  \ 

Whetb^  a  man  shall  stir  up  love,  or  hate, 
From  the  mix'd  medium  of  this  present  state; 
Shall  choose  with  upright  heart  and  mind  to  rise. 
And  recoimortre  Heav'n's  primeval  skies; 
Or,  down  to  hist  and  rapine  to  descend, 
Brute  for  a  time,  and  demon  at  its  end. 
Neither  perhaps,  the  wary  sceptics  cry. 
And  wait  till  Nature's  river  shall  run  dry ; 
With  sage  reserve  not  passing  o'er  to  good. 
Of  time,  lost  time,  are  borne  along  the  flood; 
Content  to  think  such  thoughtless  thinking  right. 
And  common  sense  enthusiastic  flight. 

'<  Fly  from  Enthusiaon  V>    Yes,  fty  ^roro  air. 
And  breathe  it  more  intensely  for  your  cara. 
Learn,  that,  whatever  phantoms  you  enbnce» 
Your  own  essential  property  takes  place: 
Bend  all  your  wits  against  it,  't  is  in  vain. 
It  must  exist,  or  sacred,  or  profooe. 
For  flesh,  or  spirit,  wisdom  fh>m  above. 
Or  firom  this  world,  an  anger,  or  a  love. 
Most  have  its  fire  within  the  human  soul : 
'T  is  ours  to  spread  the  circle,  or  control;  ^ 

In  clouds  of  sensual  appetites  to  smoke. 
While  smoth'ring  lusts  tlie  rising  conscienoe  choke; 
Or,  from  ideal  glimmerings,  to  raise. 
Showy  and  foint,  a  superficial  blase!; 
Where  subtle  reasons,  with  their  lambent  flamed, 
Untouch'd  the  things,  creep  round  and  round  the 
Or— ^ith  a  true  celestial  ardour  fir'd,       [naoMS ; 
Such  as  at  first  created  man  inspir'd. 
To  will,  and  to  persist  to  will,  the  light. 
The  love,  the  joy,  that  makes  an  -an^el  briglit. 
That  makes  a  man,  in  sight  of  God,  to  shine 
With  all  the  lustre  of  a  lifo  divine. 

When  true  religion  kindles  up  the  fire, 
Who  can  condemn  the  vigorous  desire? 
I'hat  bums  to  reach  the  end  for  which 't  was  giv*n. 
To  shine,  afkl  sparkle  in  its  native  Heaven  ? 
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What  else  was  our  creating  Father's  Tiew  ?    ^ 

His  isutge  lost  why  sought  be  to  renew  ? 

Why  all  the  scenes  of  love  that  Christians  know, 

But  to  attract  us  from  this  poor  below } 

To  ewre  us  from  the  fatal  choice  of  ill. 

And  bless  the  free  co-operating  will  ? 

Blame  not  enthusiasm,  if  rightly  bent; 
Or  blame  of  saints  the  holiest  mtent, 
The  strong  persuasion,  the  confirmed  belief. 
Of  all  the  oomferts  of  a  soul  the  phief ; 
That  God*s  continual  will,  and  work  to  save. 
Teach,  and  inspire,  attend  us  to  the  grave : 
That  they,  who  in  his  faith  and  love  abide, 
7iiid  in- his  spirit  an  immediate  guide: 
This  is  no  more  a  ^noy,  or  a  whim, 
Than  that  we  live,  and  move,  and  are  in  him: 
Let  Nature,  or  let  Scripture,  be  the  ground. 
Here  is  the  seat  of  true  religion  found. 
Mn  earthly  life,  as  life  itself  explains. 
The  air  and  spirit  of  this  world  raaiutaius: 
As  plainly  docs  an  heav'niy  life  declare. 
An  beav*nly  spirit,  and  an  holy  air. 

What  truth  more  plainly  does  the  gospel  teach, 
What  doc^ne  all  its  missionaries  prqpch, 
Than  this,  that  ev*ry  good  desire  and  thought 
Is  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought? 
Fer  this  the  working  feith  prepares  the  mind; 
Hope  is  expectant,  charity  resign'd: 
From  thife  blest  guide  the  moment  we  depart. 
What  is  there  krft  to  sanctify  the  heart? 
R^son  and  morals?   And  where  live  they  most? 
In  Christian  comfort,  or  in  stoic  boast? 
Reason  may  paint  nnpractisM  truth  exact. 
And  morals  rigidly  maintain — no  tact : 
Hiis  is  the  powhr  that  raises  them  to  worth. 
That  calls  their  ripening  excellencies  forth. 
Not  ask  for  this?— May  Heav'n  forbid  the  vain. 
The  sad  repose !— What  virtue  can  remain  ? 
What  virtue  wanting,  if,  within  the  breas^ 
This  faith,  productive  of  all  virtue,  rest, 
That  dod  IS  always  present  to  impart 
His  light  and  spirit  to  the  willmg  hea^t? 

He,  who  can  say  my  willing  heart  began 
To  learn  this  lesson,  may  be  christen'd  man; 
Before,  a  son  of  efements  and  earth ; 
But  now,  a  creature  of  another  birUi; 
Whose  true  regenerated  soul  revives. 
And  life  from  him,  that  ever  lives,  derives; 
Freed  by  compendious  feith  from  all  the  pangs 
Of  long-f^h*d  motives,  and  perplex'd  haraaguef; 
One  word  of  promise  stedfasUy  embracVl, 
His  heart  is  fix'd,  its  whole  dependence  plac'd: 
The  hope  is  rais'd,  that  cannot  but  succeed. 
And  found  infellibility  hadeed : 
Then  flows  the  love  that  no  distinction  knows 
Of  systenH  sect,  or  party,  friends,  or  foes; 
Nor  loves  by. halves;  but,  faithful  t^  its  oal). 
Stretches  its  whole  benevolence  to  all; 
It's  universal  wish,  th'  angelic  scene. 
That  God  within  the  heart  of  man  may  reign ; 


Talk  what  we  wifl  of  morak,  aad  of  bUsc^ 
Our  safety  has  no  other  source  but  this:    • 
Led  by  this  feidi,  when  man  forsakes  his  sin» 
The  gate  ftands  open  to  his  Ood  within: 
There,  tn  the  temple  of  his  soul,  is  found. 
Of  inward  central  life,  the  holy  ground ; 
The  sacred  scene  of  piety  and  peace, 
Where  new-bom  Christians  feel  the  life's  in 
Blessing,  and  blest,  revive  to  pristine  youth. 
And  worship  God  in  spirit,  and  in  truth. 

Had  not  the  soul  this  origin,  this  root, 
Wha^  else  were  man  but  a  two-handtad  brute  ? 
What  but  a  devil,  had  he  not  possest 
The  seed  of  Heav'n,  replanted  in  his  breast  ? 
The  spark  of  potency,  the  ray  of  light. 
His  call,  his  help,  his  fitness  to  excite 
The  strength  and  vigour  of  celestial  air. 
Faith,  and  the  breath  of  living  Chrisdans,  prayV: 
Not  the  lip-service,  nor  the  mouthing  waste 
Of  heartless  words,  without  an  inward  taste ; 
But  the  true  kindling  of  desirous  love. 
That  draws  the  willing  graces  from  above; 
The  thirst  of  good  that  naturally  pants 
After  that  light  and  spirit  which  it  wants; 
In  whose  blest  union  quickly  coincide* 
To  ask,  and  have,  to  want,  and  be  supply^d. 
Then  does  the  fiiithful-  suppliant  discern 
More  of  true  good,  more  of  true  nature  leam» 
Than  from  a  thousand  volumes  on  the  shelf, 
In  one  meek  intercourse  with  truth  its<df. 

All  that  the  gospel  ever  could  ordain^ 
All  that  the  church's  daily  rites  maintain. 
Is  to  keep  up,  to  strengthen,  and  employ. 
This  lively  feith,  this  principle  of  joy ; 
This  hope  and  this  possession' of  the  end. 
Which  all  her  pious  institutes  intend ; 
Fram'd  to  convey,  when  flneed  from  wordy  strife. 
The  truth,  and  spirit,  of  an  inward  life; 
Wherein  th' eternal  Parent  of  all  G6od 
By  his  own  influence  is  understood^ 
That  man  may  learn  infallibly  aright. 
Blest  in  his  presence,  seeing  in  his  light. 
To  gain  the  habit  of  a  godlike  mind. 
To  seek  his  holy  spirit,  and  to  find. 

In  this  enthusiasm,  advancM  thus  higb» 
'T  is  a  true  Christian  wish,  to  live,  an^  die. 


A  PARAPHRASE  ON  THE  LORjyS 
PRAYER. 

*  Our  Fftther  which  art  in  Heaven<— - 

Fathbr— to  think  of  his  paternal  care 
Is  a  most  sweet  encouragement  to  pray  V. 
Our  Father — all  men's  Father;  to  ciemind 
That  we  should  love,  as  brt:thren,  all  mankind. 
Which  art  in  Heaven— assures  an  beav'iily  birth 
To  aU  his  loving  diildren  upon  Earth. 


Hallowed  be  thy 
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7%  kiofftem—Boi  tlw  «orid*i  war-thifted  m,,^^. 
Of  pomp  and  sbov,  Inrt  lore's  all  peaceful  reign. 
Come-HPule  within  our  hearty,  by  grace  divine, 
Jin  all  the  kingdoms  of  tke  workl  be  thine. 

Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth  10  it  is  in  Heaven. 
Thy  wiU—^o  er»ry  good  that  boondless  pow*rs 
Can  raise,  if  we  conform  to  it  with  otirs. 
Be  dene  in  Earth— where  domg  of  his  will 
Promotes  all  good,  and  overcomei  all  ill. 
As  'tis  in  Heav'n-^here  all  the  West  above 
Serve,  with  one  will,  the  living  source  of  love. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
Give  us — implies  dependence,  whilst  we  live, 
Not  on  ourselves,  but  what  he  wills  to  give. 
This  day— cots  off  all  covetous  desire 
Of  more  and  more,  than  real  wants  require. 
Our  daily  bread-^whatever  we  shall  need,  " 
And  rightly  use,  to  make  it  ours  indeed. 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses—* 

.   Forgive- ■betokens penitential  sense, 
And  hope  for  pardon,  of  confess'd  offence. 
Us— takes  in  all,  but  bints  the  ipecial  part 
Of  ev'ry  one,  to  look  to  his  own  heart 
Our  trespasses— which  the  foi<giving  grace, 
By  our  sincere  conversion,  must  e£^ce. 

As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  agamst  us. 

As  we  forgive— because  the  fiiirest  claim     * 
To  mercy  pray'd  for  is  to  show  the  same.  . 
And  we  who  pray  should  all  be  minded  thus, 
To  pardon  them,  that  trespass  against  us. 
Without  forgiving,  Christ  was  pleas'd  to  add. 
Our  own  forgiveness  never  can  be  had. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 
■  Temptation  rises  in  this  world,  the  field 
Of  good  and  evil,  and  incites  to  yield. 
Lead  us  not  into  it— becomes  the  voice 
Of  all,  who  would  not  fio  to  it  by  choice. 
Whose  resignation,  mizM  with  meek  distrust 
Of  their  own  strength,  is  more  securely  just. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil— 

But — ^when  temptation  will,  of  course,  arise. 
The  Hand  that  leads  can  minister  supplies. 
Deliver  os>-4nstmcts  the  soul  to  place. 
Its  firm  reliance  on  protecting  Oracc. 
From  evil— 4h>m  the  greatest  evil,  sin; 
The  only  one  not  to  be  safely  in. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory. 

Thine*  is  the  kingdom — the  essential  right 
To  sov'relgn  rule,  and  majesty,  and  might. 
Thine  is  the  pow'r— to  bless,  and  to  redeem; 
All  else  is  weak  whatever  it  may  seem. 
Thine  is  the  glory-^manifestly  found 
In  all  thy  wprks,  the  whole  creation  round. 

For  ever  and  ever. 

For  ever — from  an  unbeginning  source. 
Almighty  Love  pursues  its  endless  course. 
7*hrough  all  its  scenes,  Eternity  di^lays 
New  won^rs  to  our  ^eav*idy  Father's  praise. 
King,  Father,  Leader,  Judge,  his  hallow>4name 
Was,  \i,  and  ever  will  be,  |itill  the  same.         '  «. 


Amen. 
Amen  is  truth,  in  Hebrew,  and  consent 
To  truth  received,  by  its  long  use,  is  meant 
Jesus,  himself  the  truth,  the  living  way, 
The  fkithfo]  witness,  teaches  thus  to  pray. 
Again  should  we  be  learning,  and  again. 
Till  life  becomes  a  practical  amen. 


A  DIVINE  PASTORAL 

Thb  Lord  is  my  sbephexd,  my  giiardiaat  anf 

guide} 
Whatsoever  I  want  he  wiU  kindly  provides 
Ever  since  1  was  born,  it  is  be  that  hath  crown'd 
The  life  that  be  gave  me  with  blenings  all  nMmd : 
tlHiile  yet  on  the  breast  a  poor  infant  I  hung, 
£*er  time  had  nnloosen'd  the  strings  of  my  tonguet 
He  gave  me  the  help  which  I  conM  not  then  ask; 
Now  therefore  to  thank  him  shall  be  my  tonciie** 

task. 

Thro'  my  tenderest  years^  witkaii  tender  a.eaie, ' 
My  soul,  like  a  lamb,  in  his  bosom  be  bare; 
To  the  brook  he  would  lead  me,  whene'er  1  had 

need, 
And  point  out  the  pasture  where  best  I  might  feed : 
No  harm  could  approach  me;  for  he  was  my  shield 
From  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 

field; 
The  wolf,  to  devour  me,  would  joftentimes  prowl. 
But  the  Lord  was  my  shepherd,  andguai&d  my 

souL 

How  oft  in  my  youth  have  I  wander'd  astray  I 
And  still  he  hatii  brought  me  back  to  the  right 

way! 
When,  lost  in  dark  erronir,  no  path  I  could  meet. 
His  word,  lilce  a  lantern,  hath  guided  my  fret: 
What  wond'rous  escapes  to  his  kindness  I  owe! 
When,  rash  and  unthinking,  1  sought  my  own  woe : 
My  soul  bad,  long  since,  been  gone  down  to  the 

deep. 
If  the  Lord  bad  not  watched,  when  1  was  asleep. 

Whensoe*er,  at  a  distance,  he  sees  me  afraid, 
He  skips  o*er  the  mountain,  and  comes  to  my  aid ; 
Then  leads  me  back  gently,  and  bids  me  abide 
In  the  midst  of  h\«  flock,  and.  feed  dose  by  his  side : 
How  safe  in  his  keeping,  bow  happy  and  free. 
Could  I  always  remain  where  he  bids  me  to  be !  ' 
Yea  blest  are  the  people,  and  happy  thrice  told. 
That  obey  the  Lord's  voice,  and  abide  in  his  fold; 

The  fold  it  is  full,  and  the  pasture  is  green; 
All  is  friendship  and  love,  and  no  enemy  seen: 
There  the  Lord  dwells,  anK>ngst  us,  upon  his  own 

Hill; 
With  the  flocks  all  around  him  awaiting  his  wiHt 
Himself,  in  the  midst,  witk  a  provident  eye 
Regarding  oUr  wants,  and  procuring  supply^ 
An  abundance  springs  up  of  each  nourish^  bud. 
And  we  gather  his  gifts,  and  are  filled  with  good. 

At  his  voice,  or  example,  we  move,  or  we  stayi 
For  the  Lord  is  himself  both  our  leader  and  way : , 
The  bills  smoke  with  incense  where'er  he  hath 

trod,  ^ 

And  a  lacred  perfume  shows  the  footsteps  of  Qodt 
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While  blett  with  his  pretence,  the  valteyt  beneafth 
A  sweet  smeUiog  savour  inoeitSantly  breathe: 
The  delight  is  reoew'd  of  each  sensible  thing; 
And  behold  in  their  bloom  all  the  beanty  of  spring. 

Or)  if  a  quite  different  scene  he  prepare. 
And  we  march  thro'  the  wilderness,  barren  and 

bare; 
By  his  wonderfbl  works  we  see  plainly  enough, 
That  the  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness 

thereof: 
If  we  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  re3dy  to  iaint, 
A  rdief  in  due  seasoti  prevents  our  complaint; 
The  Tain,  at  his  word,  brings  us  food  from  the 

>ky. 
And  rocks  become  rivers  when  we  are  ailry. 

From  the  fruitfullest  hill  to  the  barrenest  rock, 
The  Lord  hath  made  all  for  the  sake  of  his  flock ; 
And  the  flock,  in  return,  the  Lord  always  confess 
In  plenty  their  Joy,  and  their  hope  in  distress : 
He  beholds  in  our  welfare  his  glory  displayed, 
And  we  find  ourselves  blest  in  obedience  repay'd ; 
With  a  cheerful  regard  we  attend  to  his  ways; 
Omr  attention  is  pray'iri  and  our  cheeiftilness 
praise. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  What  thai  shall  1 
fear? 
What  danger  can  frighten  me  whilst  he  is  near? 
Not,  when  the  time  calls  me  to  walk  thro*  the  vale 
Of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  shall  my  heart' ever  fail ; 
Tho*  afraid^  of  myself,  to  pursue  the  dark  way, 
Thy  rod,  and  thy  staff,  be  my  comfort  aud  stay; 
For  I  know,  by  thy  guidance,  when  once  it  is  past. 
To  a  fountain  of  life  it  will  bring  me  at  last. 

The  Lord  is  become  my  salvation  and  song. 
His  blessing  shall  follow  me  all  my  life  long: 
Whatiioever  condition  he  places  me  in, 
I  am  sure 't  is  the  best  it  could  ever  have  been : 
For  the  Lord  he  is  good,  and  his  mercies  are  sure; 
He  only  aflSicts  us  in  order  to  cure: 
The  Lord  will  I  praise  while  I  have  any  breath; 
Be  content  all  my  life>  and  resign^  at  my  death. 


A  TffANKSGIVTNG  HYMN, 

O  COWfc  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song. 
And  praise  him  to  whom  all  our  praises  belong; 
While  we  enter  his  temple,  with  gladness  and 

joy,  ^ 

Let  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  onr  voices  employ: 
O  come,  to  his  name,  let  ui  joyfully  sing; 
For  the  Lord  is  a  great  and  omnipotent  king : 
By  his  word  were  the  Heav'ns,  and  the  host  of 

them  mad^  [laid. 

And  of  all  the  round  world  the  foundation  he 

He  plac'd,  in  the  centre,  yon  beautifbl  Sun; 
And  the  orbs  that,  about  him,  due  distances  run; 
To  receive,  as  they  haste  their  vast  rounds  to 

complete. 
Of  a  lustre  so  dazzling,  the  light  and  the  heat 
What  languid  of  men  can  the  brightness  unfold 
Of  hia  presence,  whose  creature  they  cannot  be^ 

hold? 
What  a  light  is  his  light!  of  its  infinite  day 
The  Sun»  by  hit  splei^ur,  can  paint  but  a  ray. 


BTR(»r8  POEBB. 

The  Sun,  hi  the  evening,  is  ont  of  oo^tigkt, 
And  the  Moon  is  enligbten'd  to  govern  the  night  t 
Hw  power  we  heboid,  hi  yon  high  arched  roof; 
When  the  stars,  in  their  order,  shine  forth  in  its 
proof:  [«*^ 

While  the  works,  so  immense,  of  thy  fingers  we 
And  reflect  on  our  littleness.  Lord,  what  are  we? 
Yet,  while  \  Is  our  glory  thy  Name  to  adore. 
Even  angels  of  Heav'n  cannot  boast  any  more. 


Praise  the  Lord,  upon  earth,  all  ye  nattons  and 

lands, 
Ye  seasons  and  times,  that  fulfill  his  command«; 
Let  his  works,  in  alljplaces,  his  goodness  proclaim. 
And  the  people,  who  see  them,  give  thanks  to  his 

name :  [brings 

For  the  good,  which  he  wills  to  conununicate. 
Into  visible  form  his  invisible  things:  [ordain. 
Their  appearance  may  change,  as  his  law  shall 
But  the  goodness  that  forms  will  for  ever  remain. 

What  a  world  of  good  things  does  all  nature 

produce,  [uae  ? 

Which  the  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  hath  made  for  oar 
The  Earth,  by  his  blessing  beetow'd  on  its  soil* 
By  his  I'ain,  and  his  sunshine,  gives  com,  wine, 

and  oil : 
Let  men  to  adore  him  then  thankfhlly  join. 
When  filled  with  his  bread,  or  made  glad  by  hit 

wine; 
As  In  wealth,  so  in  g^titude,  let  them  abound. 
And  the  voice  of  his  praise  be  heard  all  the  world 

round. 

They,  that  o'er  the  wide  ocean  their  bas'nest 

pursue^ 
Can  tell  to  his  wonders  what  praises  are  due: 
When  tost,  to  and  fro,  by  the  huge  swelling  ware. 
They  rise  up  to  Heav'n,  or  sink  down  to  the  grave; 
DismayM  with  the  tempest,  that  mocks  at  their 

skill. 
They  cry  to  the  Lord,  and  he  maketh  it  still: 
His  works  in  remembrance  ye  mariners  keep. 
And  praise  him  whose  judgments  are  like  tbe 

great  de^. 

He  stilleth  the  waves  of  the  boisterous  sea^ 
And  the  tumults  of  men,  more  outrageous  than 

they: 
Thy  goodness,  O  f iord,  let  the  people  confess. 
Whom  wars  do  not  waste,  nor  proud  tyrants  op- 
press; 
And  devoutly  contemplate  thy  wonderful  ways. 
Thou  that  tumest  the  fierceness  of  men  to  thy 
praise :  [crease^ 

Then  lands,  in  due  season,  shall  yield  their  in- 
And  the  Lord  give  bis  people  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

The  Lord  he  is  high,  far  above  all  our  thought-* 
How  then  shall  we  worship  him  so  as  we  ought? 
What  tongue  can  express,  or  what  Words  can  show 

forth 
The  praise  which  is  due  to  his  excellent  worth? 
Ye  righteous,  and  ye  that  in  virtue  excell. 
Begin  the  glad  task  which  becomes  you  so  well; 
The  Lord  shall  be  pleas*d  when  he  heareth  yoor 

voice. 
And  in  his  own  works  shaU  th>  AhnightgDr^iee. 

The  Lord  hath  his  dwelling  fhr  out  of  onr  view. 
And  yel  bvunbkth  himself  to  behohi  wtet  w«  do^ 
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To  hk  works,  dl  around  him,  his  mercies  extend, 
Hm  works  have  no  number,  his  mercies  no  end ; 
He  aooepteth  oar  thanks,  if  the  heart  do  but  pay; 
Tho*  we  never  can  reach  him,  by  all  we  can  say. 
How  just  is  the  duty !  how  pure  the  delight! 
Since  whilst  we  give  praises  we  honour  him  right. 

Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  all  tiie  pow'rs  of 
my  mind,  fkind ! 

Praise  the  Lord,  who  hath  been  so  exceedingly 
Who  spareth  my  life,  and  fbrgiveth  my  sin, 
Still  directeth  the  way  that  1  ought  to  walk  in: 
When  I  speakf  let  me  thank  himj  whenever  1  write. 
The  remembrance  of  him  let  the  subject  excite ; 
Guide,  Lord,  to  thy  glory,  my  tongue,  and  my  pen, 
Y«a9  let  ev'ry  thing  praise  thee— amen,  and  amen. 


AN  UYMN  ON  THE  OMNIPRESENCE. 

Oh  Lord!  thou  hast  known  me,  and  searched  me 

out* 
Thou  see'st,  at  all  times,  what  Pm  thniking  about; 
When  I  rise  up  to  labour,  or  lie  down  to  rest. 
Thou  markest  each  motion  that  works  in  my 

breast;  [tell. 

My  heart  has  no  secrets,  but  what  thou  can*st 
Not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  thou  knowest  it 

weU; 
Thou  see'st  my  intention  before  it  is  wrought. 
Long  before  I  conceive   it,   thou  knowest  my 

thought 

Thou  art  always  about  me,  go  whither  I  will. 
All  the  paths  that  I  Uke  to,  1  meet  with  thee  still; 
I  go  forth  abroad,  and  am  umler  thine  eye, 
I  retire  to  myself,  and  behold !  thou  art  by ; 
How  is  it  that  thou  hast  encompassed  me  so 
That  I  cannot  escape  thee,  wherever  I  go  ? 
8nch  knowledge  as  this  is  too  high  to  attain, 
T  is  a  truth  which  1  feel,  tho'  I  cannot  explain. 

Whither  then  fthall  1  flee  from  thy  spirit,  O 

Lord? 
What  shelter  can  space  from  thy  presence  afford? 
If  I  climb  up  to  Heav'n,  *t  is  there  is  thy  throne, 
If  I  go  down  to  Hell,  even  there  thou  art  known ; 
If  for  wingrs  I  should  mount  on  the  Morniug's 

swift  ray, 
And  remain  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
Even  there,  let  the  distance  be  ever  so  wide. 
Thy  hand  would  support  me,  thy  right  hand  would 

guide. 

If  I  say,  peradventure,  the  dark  may  conceal 
What  distance,  tho*  boundless,  is  forc*d  to  reveal, 
Yet  the  dark,  at  thy  presence,  would  vanish  away, 
And  my  covering,  the  night,  would  be  turu'd  into 

day: 
It  is  I  myself  only  who  could  not  then  see, 
Yea,  the  darkness,  O  Lord,  is  no  darkness  to  thee : 
The  night,  and  the  day,  are  alike  in  thy  sight. 
And  the  darkness,  to  thee,  is  as  ciaar  as  the  light 


THE  COLLECT  FOR  ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

AuneiiTT  Qod,  thy  heav'nly  grace  unpart. 
And  49ft  tiM  woika  oCdariOMW  from  ovr  b«art| 


Send  us  thy  light,  and  arm  us  for  the  strife 
Against  all  evils  of  this  mortal  life ; 
O'er  which  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  thy  tofl. 
With  great  humility  the  conquest  won: 
That  when,  m  glory,  our  victorious  Head 
Shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
We  may,  thro*  him,  to  life  immortal  springs 
Wherein  he  reigns,  the  everlasting  King ; 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  may  adore. 
One  glorious  God  Triune,  for  evermore. 


HYMNS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

On  this  auspicious,  memorable  mom, 
God  and  the  Virgin's  holy  child  was  bom; 
Offxpring  of  Heav'n,  whose  undefiled  birth 
Began  the  process  of  redeeming  Earth; 
Of  re-producing  Paradise  again. 
And  God's  lost  image  in  the  souls  of  i 


Adam,  who  kept  not  his  first  state  of  blinv 
Rendered  himself  incapable  of  this; 
Nor  could  he,  with  hit  outward  helpmate  Eve, 
This  pure,  angelic,  virgin  birth  retrieve: 
This,  in  our  nature,  never  could  be  don^ 
Until  a  virgin  should  conceive  a  ton. 

Miry,  prepar'd  for  such  a  chaste  embrace^ 
Was  destin'd  to  this  miracle  of  grace  ; 
In  her  unfolded  the  mysterious  plan 
Of  man's  salvation,  God's  becoming  man; 
His  power,  with  her  humility  combin*d, 
Produe'd  the  sinless  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  heightb  and  depth  of  such  amazing  love 
Nor  can  we  measure,  nor  the  blest  above ; 
ltd  truth  whoever  reasons  right  Will  own, 
Man  never  could  be  sav'd  by  man  alone: 
Salvation  is,  if  rightiy  we  dc^e. 
Union  of  human  nature  with  divine. 

What  way  to  this,  unless  it  had  been  trod 
By  the  new  birth  of  an  incarnate  God? 
Birtli  of  a  life,  that  triumphs  over  deaths 
A  life  inspir*d  by  God's  immortal  breath; 
For  which  himself,  to  save  us  from  the  tomb, 
Did  not  abhor  the  Virgin  Mother's  womb. 

O  may  this  infant  Saviour's  fairth  inspire 
Of  real  life  an  humble,  chaste  desire ! 
Rais?  it  up  in  us!  form  it  in  our  mind. 
Like  the  blest  Virgin's,  totally  resign'd! 
A  mortal  life  from  Adam  we  deriva; 
We  are,  in  Christ,  eternally  alive. 


ON  THB  SAME. 

CirRiSTiANS  awake,  salute  the  happy  mora, 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born; 
Rise,  to  adore  the  mystery  of  love. 
Which  hosts  of  angels  chanted  from  above: 
With  them  the  joyful  tidings  first  begun 
Of  God  incarnate,  and  the  Virgin's  Son : 
Then  to  the  watchfol  shepherds  it  was  told. 
Who  heard  th'  angelic  herald's  voice—"  Behold ! 
I  bring  good  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth 
To  you,  and  all  the  nations  upon  Earth ; 
This  day  hath  God  fnlflird  his  promis'd  word; 
Thif  day  it  bora  a  Savionr,  Christ,  the  Lo^d: 
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In  Dayid'8  city,  shepherds,  ye  shall  find 
The  long  foretold  Redeemer  of  mankind; 
Wrapt  up  in  swaddling  clothes,  the  babe  dmne 
lies  in  a  manger;  this  shall  be  your  sign.*' 
He  spake,  and  straightway  the  celestial  choir, 
In  hynms  of  joy,  unknown  before,  conspire: 
The  praises  of  redeeming  love  they  sung. 
And  Heav'ns  whole  orb  with  hallelujahs  rung: 
God's  highest  glory  was  their  anthem  still ; 
Peace  upon  Earth,  and  mutual  good-will,     [ran, 
To  Bethlehem  straight  th'  enlightened  shepherds 
To  see  the  wonder  God  had  wrought  for  man; 
And  found,  with  Jo^h  and  the  blessed  maid, 
Her  son,  the  Saviour,  in  a  manger  laid. 
Amaz'd,  the  wond^rous  story  they  proclaim ; 
The  first  apostles  of  his  infknt  fame: 
While  Mary  keeps,  and  ponders  in  her  heart. 
The  heavenly  vision,  which  the  swains  impart; 
They  to  their  flocks,  still  praising  God,  return. 
And  their  glad  hearts  within  their  bosoms  bum. 

Let  us,  like  these  good  shepherds  then,  employ 
Our  grateful  voices  to  proclaim  the  joy: 
Like  Mary,  let  us  ponder  in  our  mind 
Ood*s  wond'rous  love  in  saving  lost  mankind; 
Artless,,  and  watchfiU,  as  these  fiivoor'd  swains. 
While  virgin  meekness  in  the  heart  remains: 
Trace  we  the  babe,  who  has  retriev*d  our  loss, 
From  his  poor  manger  to  his  bitter  cross; 
Treading  his  steps,  assisted  by  his  grace, 
Till  man*s  first  beav'nly  state  again  takes  place: 
Then  may  we  hope,  th'  angelic  thrones  among. 
To  sing,  redeem*d,  a  glad  triumphal  song: 
He  that  was  bom,  upon  this  joyful  day. 
Around  us  all,  his  glory  shall  display; 
Sav'd  by  his  love,  incessant  we  shall  sing 
Of  angdsy  and  of  angel-men,  the  Ring. 


ON  THE  EPimANY. 

Led  by  the  guidance  of  a  living  star. 
The  eastern  sages  travelled  from  aftir 
To  seek  the  -Saviour,  by  prophetic  fame 
Describe  to  them  as  King  of  Jews  by  name; 
Whose  birth,  to  gentiles  worthy  of  his  sight. 
Was  now  declar'd  by  this  angelic  light. 

To  its  fill]  height  th'  expectancy  had  grown 
Of  what  the  learned  foreigners  made  known; 
When  at  Jerusalem  the  sacred  news 
Was  spread  by  them  to  Herod,  and  the  Jews; 
"  Where  is  he  bom?  For  by  his  star,*'  they  said, 
"  Thus  far  to  worship  him  have  we  been  led.** 

Herod,  who  had  in  his  tyrannic  mind 
No  thought  of  empire,  but  of  earthly  kind. 
Jealous  of  this  new  king  of  Jewish  tribes. 
In  haste  assembl'd  all  the  priests,  and  scribes; 
Where  Christ  was  to  be  bom  was  his  demand^ 
•*  In  Bethtebem,"  they  said,  "  in  Juda's  land." 

He  call'd  the  masi.  privately  amin. 


Cbeer*d  by  the  fiar*8  appeannoe  on  the  w»]% 
That  pointed  where  the  infimt  Savtovir  lay  ; 
Meekly  they  stepped  into  his  humble  ihrine» 
And  fdl  to  worsl}ipping  the  babe  divine. 

The  Virgin  mother  saw  them  all  prefer 
Their  offring^,  gold,  and  Iraiddncense,  andmynli; 
But  wamM  of  God  his  Father,  in  a  dream. 
They  disappointed  Herod's  murdVous  schflBue; 
And,  having  seen  the  object  of  their  foith. 
Sought  their  own  country  by  aneUier  path. 

Does  not  reflection  jilstly  hence  Arise, 
That  in  thle  east,  so  fieimous  for  the  wise. 
The  tme<;t  learning,  sapience,  and  skill. 
Was  theirs,  who  sought^  amidst  the  various  ill 
Which  they  beheld,  for  that  predicted  scene. 
That  should  on  Earth  commence  an  beav^y 
reign? 

Th^  true  inquirers  into  Nature  sair 
That  ^^ature  must  have  some  superior  law; 
Some  righteous  monarch,  for  the  good  of  aU» 
To  rale  with  justice  (his  disorder'd  ball ; 
Their  humble  sense  of  wants,  o*eriook*d  by  pride^ 
Made  them  so  worthy  of  the  starlike  guide. 

We  read  how,  theni  the  very  pagan  school 
Was  fiU'd  with  mmours  of  a  Jewish  rale: 
Tho'  Jews  themselves,  as  at  this  present  day. 
Dreamt  of  a  worldly  domineering  sway; 
The  traly  wise,  or  Jew,  or  GentUe,  sought 
A  Christ,  the  object  of  an  happier  thought. 

They  best  could  understand  prophetic  page» 
Simple,  or  learned,  the  shepherd,  or  the  sage : 
Their  eye»  could  see,  and  follow  a  true  light. 
That  led  them  on  from  prophecy  to  sight: 
Could  own  the  Son  who,  by  the  Father's  will. 
Should  reign  a  King  on  Sion's  holy  Hill. 

Of  treasures  which  the  wise  were  mov'd  to  bring. 
If  gold  presented  might  confess  the  king. 
Incense  to  his  divinity  relate. 
And  myrrh  denote  his  bitter,  suffring  state. 
They  ofier'd  types  of  the  theandric  plan 
Of  our  salvation,  God's  becoming  man. 

In  this  redeeming  process  all  concnrr*d 
To  give  sure  proof  of  the  prophetic  Word; 
Jesus,  Emanuel,  the  inward  light 
Of  all  mankind,  who  seek  the  truth  aright. 
Forms  in  the  heart  of  all  the  wiae  on  Earth 
The  true  day-atar,  the  token  of  bis  birth. 


MEDITATIONS 

FOR  BVERT  DAY  IN  PAtllON 
MONDAY.    . 
God  in  Christ  is  oB  hoe, 
Bkhold  tl»  tender  tovn  of  anA  f — hehnM 
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Notto  coDdenm;  if  nen  ftqeot  the  light. 
They,  of  themselves,  condemn  themselTes  to  night; 
God,  in  bis  Son,  seeks  only  to  display. 
In  er'ry  heart,  an  everlasting  day. 

"  God  hath  so  shown  his  love  to  us,**  says  Paol, 
•*  Even  yet  sinners,  that  Christ  dy*d  for  all:" 
Peter,  that  God^s  all  gracious  aim  is  this. 
By  Christ,  to  call  us  to  eternal  bliss: 
Of  all  th'  iuspir'd  to  understand  the  view 
X^ve  is  the  text—and  love  the  comment  too; 

The  ground  to  build  all  faith  and  works  upon; 
"  For  God  is  Jove" — says  the  beloved  John^ 
Short  word — but  meaning  infinitely  wide. 
Including  all  that  can  be  said  beside; 
Inciudijig  all  the  joyful  truths  above 
The  pow*r  of  eloqueBce^--for — '*  God  is  love." 

Hiink  on  the  proof,  that  John  from  Jesus 
leam'd. 
In  this  was  God's  amazing  love  discem'd, 
Because  be  sent  his  Son  to  us;  that  we 
Might  live  thro'  him — how  plain  it  is  to  see 
Thiyk,  if  in  this,  in  ev'ry  other  fact. 
Where  ^God  is  agent,  love  is  in  the  act. 

Essential  character,  (whatever  word 
Of  different  sound  in  scripture  has  occurred) 
Of  all  that  is  ascrib'd  to  God;  of  all 
That  can  by  his  immediate  will  befell: 
7*he  Sun's  bright  orb  may  lose  its  shining  flame. 
But  ove  remains  unchangeably  the  same. 


TUESDAY. 

Biow  Christ  quenchelh  the  xcrath  qf  God  in  us. 

The  Saviour  dyM,  acoordiiig  to  our  faith. 
To  quench,  atone,  or  pacify  a  wrath — 
But — «God  is  love"— he  has  no  wrath  his  own; 
Nothing  in  him  to  quench,  or  to  atone : ' 
Of  all  the  wrath,  that  scripture  has  reveal'd. 
The  poor  £sll'n  creature  wanted  to  be  heal'd. 

God,  of  his  own  pure  love,  was  pleas'd  to  give 
The  Lord  of  Life,  that  thro'  him  it  mightlive; 
Tliro*  Christ;  because  none  other  could  be  found 
To  heal  the  human  nature  of  its  wound: 
This  great  physician  of  tlie  soul  had,  sure. 
In  him,  who  gave  him,  no  defect  to  ciire. 

He  did,  he  suffered  cv*ry  thing,  that  we 
From  wrath,  by  sin  enkindl'd,  might  be  free. 
The  wrath  of  God,  in  us,  that  is,  the  fire 
Of  burning  life,  without  the  love-desire ; 
Without  the  light,  which  Jesus  came  to  raise. 
And  change  the  wrath  into  a  joyful  blaze. 

The  wrath  is  God's;  but  in  himself  nnfelt; 
As  ice  and  frost  arc  his,  and  pow'r  to  melt: 
Not  even  man  could  any  wrath,  as  such. 
Till  he  had  lost  his  first  perfection,  touch : 
God  has  but  one  immutable  good  will. 
To  bless  his  creatures,  and  to  save  from  ill. 

Cordial,  or  bitter  a  physician's  draught. 
The  patient's  health  is  in  hisord'ring  thought: 
God's  mercies,  or  God's  judgments  be  the  name. 
Eternal  heahh  is  his  all-saving  aim. 
"Vengeance  belongs  to  God".-«nd  so  it  should— 
For  love  alooe  can  turn  it  all  to  good. 

VOL.  XV. 


All  that,  in  nature,  by  this  act  is  done 
Is  to  give  life;  and  life  is  m  his  Son: 
When  his  humility,  his  meekness  finds 
Healing  admission,  into  willing  minds. 
All  wrath  disperses,  like  a  gathering  sore; 
Pain  is  its  cure,  and  it  exists  no  more. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Ckriit  tatisfieA  Ab  jusHe*  qf  God  by  fiilf^g  dl 

righitoumett. 

Justice  demandeth  satisfection— Yes ; . 
And  ought  to  have  it  where  injustice  is: 
But^-^here  is  none  in  God — it  cannot  mean 
Demand  of  justice  where  it  has  full  reign  i  ' 

To  dwell  in  man  it  rightfully  demands. 
Such  as  he  came  from  hit  Creator's  hMids. 

Man  had  departed  from  a  righteous  state. 
Which  he,  at  first,  must  have,  if  God  create: 
'Tis  therefore  call'd  God's  righteousuess ;   and 
Be  satisfy'd  by  man's  becoming  just :  [must 

Must  exercise  good  vengeance  upon  men, 
>Till  it  regain  its  rights  in  them  again. 

This  was  the  justice,  for  which  Christ  became 
A  man,  to  satisfy  its  righteous  claim; 
Became  Redeemer  of  the  human  race, 
That  sin,  in  them,  to  justice  might  give  place; 
To  satisfy  a  just,  and  righteous  will, 
Is  neither  more,  nor  less,  than  to  fulfiL 

It  was,  in  God,  the  loving  wiU  that  sought         \ 
The  joy  of  having  man's  salvation  wrought: 
Hence,  in  his  Son,  so  infinitely  pleas'd 
With  righteousness  fulfiU'd,  and  wrath  appeas'd: 
Not  with  mere  suff'ring,  which  be  never  wills. 
But  with  mere  love,  that  triumpb'd  over  ills. 

Twas  tender  mercy— 4)y  the  church  coniess'd^  - 
Before  she  feeds  the  sacramental  guest; 
Rememb'ring  him,  who  oifer'd  up  his  soul 
A  sacrifice  ftir  sin,  full,  perftet,  whole. 
Sufficient,  satisfactory--and  all 
That  words  (how  short  of  merit!)  can  recalL 

And  when  receiv'd  his  body,  and  his  blood. 
The  life  enabling  to  be  just,  and  good» 
Offring,  available  thro'  him  alone. 
Body,  and  soul,  a  sacrifice  her  own : 
From  him,  from  his,  so,  justice  has  its  dnei 
Itself  restor'd, — not  any  thing  in  lieu. 


THURSDAY. 

Christ  the  begbmer  andjmisher  qf  the  new  ^fg  m  mmt, 

Dbad  as  men  are,  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Whence  is  it  in  them  that  new  life  begins? 
^is  that,  by  God's  great  mercy,  love  aud  grace. 
The  seed  of  Christ  is  in  the  human  race; 
That  inward,  hidden  man,  that  can  revive. 
And,  dead  in  Adam,  rise  in  Christ  alive. 

Life  natural,  and  life  divine  possessed. 
Must  needs  unite,  to  make  a  creature  bless'ds 
The  first,  a  feeling  hunger,  and  desire 
Of  what  it  cannot  of  itself  acquire ; 
Wherein  the  second,  entering  to  dwell, 
Makes  bH  an  Heav'n,  that  would  be  eUe  aa  Hell. 
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As  only  lig^t  all  dmrknetB  can  expd. 
So  was  hit  conquest  over  death,  and  Hell,  « 

The  only  possible,  effectual  way 
To  raise  to  life  what  Adam's  sin  could  slay:' 
Death  by  the  falling,  by  the  rising  Maa 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead  b^an. 

This  heavenly  parent  of  the  human  race 
The  steps,  that  Adam  fell  by,  could  retrace; 
Could  bear  the  sufferings  requisite  to  sare ; 
Could  die,  a  man,  and  triumph  o>er  tl>e  grave: 
This,  for  our  sakes,  incarnate  love  could  do; 
Great  is  the  mystery— and  greatly  true. 

Prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  the  choir 
Of  holy  virgin  witnesses,  conspire 
To  animate  a  Christian  to  endure 
Whatever  cross  God  give**  him»  for  his  cure: 
Ltoking  to  Jesus,  who  has  led  the  way 
From  death  to  life,  from  darkness  into  day. 

Unmov'd  by  earthly  good,  or  earthly  ill, 
The  man  Christ  Jesus  wrought  God's  blessed  will: 
Death,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  hour 
Wherein  he  dy'd,  lost  all  its  deadly  pow»r: 
Then,  then  was  open'd,  by  what  he  sustained. 
The  gate  of  life,  and  Paradise  regained. 

FRIDAY. 
Him  the  stffermgs  ahd  deoih  <if  Chrid  areaoaUable  to 
man*i  salvation. 
With  hearU  deep  rooted  in  love's  holy  ground 
Should  be  ador'd  this  mystery  profound 
Of  God's  Messiah,  suffering  in  our  frame; 
The  Lamb  Christ  Jesus— blessed  be  his  name! 
Dying,  in  this  humanity  of  ours. 
To  introduce  bis  own  life-giving  pow'rs. 

Herein  is  love!  descending  from  his  throne. 
The  Fath  r*s  bosom,  for  our  sakes  alone, 
What  Earth,  what  Hell,  could  wrathfAlly  unite 
Of  ills,  he  vanquished  with  enduring  might: 
'  Legions  of  angels  ready  at  command. 
Singly  he  chose  to  bear,  and  to  withstand. 

To  bear,  intent  upon  mankind's  relief, 
Ev'ry  excess  of  ev'ry  shame,  and  grief; 
Of  inward  anguish,  past  all  thought  severe; 
Such  as  pure  innocence  alone  could  bear: 
Dev'lish  temptation,  treachery,  and  rage, 
Naked/ for  us,  did  innocence  engage. 

Nail'd  to  a  cross  it  suffer'd,  and  forgave; 
And  show'd  the  penitent  its  powV  to  save: 
It's  majesty  confessed  by  Nature's  shock; 
Darkness— and  earthquake— and  the  rented  rock. 
And  opening  graves — the  prelude  to  that  pow*r. 
Which  rose  in  suff'ring  I  move's  momentous  hour. 

No  other  pow*r  could  save,  but  Jesus  can; 
The  Kring  God  was  in  the  dying  man: 
Who,  perfected  by  suff'rings,  from  the  grav# 
Rose  in  the  fulness  of  all  pow'r  to  save: 
With  that  one  blessed  life  of  God  to  fill 
The  vacant  soul,  that  yieldeth  up  its  will. 

To  leam  is  ev'ry  pious  Christian's  part. 
From  his  great  master,  this  most  holy  art; 
This  our  high  calling,  privilege,  and  prize. 
With  him  to  suffer,  and  with  him  to  rise: 
To  liv^»— to  die — ^meek,  patient,  and  resign'd 
To  God's  good  pleasure,  with  a  Christ-like  mind. 


SATURDAY. 
How  Christ  by  his  death  overcame  deaUu 
Jesus  is  cnicify'd — ^the  previous  tcena 
Of  our  salvation,  and  his  glorious  reign: 
Mysterious  process !  tho'  by  Nature's  laws. 
Such  an  effect  demanded  such  a  cause: 
For  none  but  he  could  fi>rm  the  grand  deglgo. 
And  raise,  anew,  the  human  life  divine. 

No  less  a  mystery  can  claim  belief. 
That  what  belongs  to  our  redeeming  chief: 
Divine,  and  supernatural  indeed 
The  love  that  mov'd  the  Son  of  God  to  bleed  j 
But  what  he  was,  and  did,  in  each  respect^ 
Was  real  cause  producing  its  effect. 

Children  of  Adam  needs  must  diare  his  Adl; 
Chiklren  of  Christ  can  re-inherit  all: 
This  was  the  one,  and  therefore  chosen  way. 
Pur  Love  to  manifest  its  full  display: 
Absurd  the  thought  of  arbitrary  plans ; 
Nature's  one,  true  religion  this— and  man*t. 

All  that  we  know  of  God,  and  Nature  too. 
Proves  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  true; 
Where  all  unites  in  one  consbtent  whole. 
The  life  of  God  renew'd  within  the  soul : 
Renew'd  by  Christ^he  only  could  restore 
The  heav'u  in  man  to  what  it  was  before: 

Could  raise  God's  image,  closed  in  death  by  M, 
And  raise  himsf  If,  the  light  of  life,  therein: 
The  one  same  light  that  makes  angelic  bliss; 
That  spreads  an  heav'n  thro*  Nature's  whole  abyss: 
The  light  of  Naturr,  and  the  light  of  men. 
That  gives  the  dead  his  pow'r  to  live  again. 

"The  way,  the  truth,  the  life"— whatever  tenns 
Preferr'd,  'tis  him  that  ev'ry  good  affirms; 
The  one  true  Saviour;  all  is  dung  and  dross. 
In  saving  sense,  but  Jesus  and  his  cross : 
All  nature  speaks;  all  scripture  answers  thu»— 
"  Salvation  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  us.** 


EASTER  COLLECT. 

Almighty  God!  whose  blessed  ynW  was  < 
By  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  thine  only  Son; 
Death  overcome,  and  open'd  unto  men 
The  gate  of  everlasting  life  again ; 
Grant  us,  baptizM  into  his  death,  to  die 
Til  all  affections,  but  to  things  on  high ; 
That  when,  by  thy  preventing  grace,  we  Bod 
The  good  desires  to  rise  within  our  mind. 
Our  wills  may  tend  as  thine  shall  still  direct^ 
And  bring  the  good  desires  to  good  elfect; 
Thro'  him,  the  one  Redeemer  from  the  fall. 
Who  liv'd  and  dy'd,  and  rose  again  for  all. 


EASTER  DAY, 

Thb  morning  dawns;  the  third  approaching  day 
Can  only  show  the  place  where  Jesus  Jay : 
Anuels  descend— Remember  what  he  said— 
«  He  is  not  here,  but  risen  from  the  dead> 
Betray 'd  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men. 
The  Son  of  man  mustvdie,  and  rise  again.'' 
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So  Mof  the  prophet^  6fcr  liiieetke  faOf 
Of  rites  ofdain'd  the  meaning  this,  thro'  all: 
Thii,  by  the  various  sacrifice  of  old, 
Memorial  type,  and  shadow,  was  foretold: 
Etcb  fislse  worship,  careless    bat  is  meant* 
Gave  to  this  troth  an  ignoraLC  consent 

Christ  is  the  sum,  and  substance  of  the  whole 
That  God  has  done,  or  said,  to  save  a  soul: 
To  raise  himself  a  church ;  when  that  is  done,  ^ 
The  world  becomes  the  kin^om  of  his  Son : 
An  Hear*n  restorM  to  the  redeem*d,  the  bora 
Of  hiu,  who  rose  on  this  auspicious  morn. 

He  that  was  dead,  in  order  to  restore. 
Behold !  he  is  alive  for  e\'ermore; 
An  heavenly  Adam,  foil  impowcr'd  to  give 
The  life,  that  men  were  first  designM  to  live: 
Fountain  of  life,  come  whosoever  will 
To  qneoch  his  thirst,  and  freely  take  his  fill. 

Mankind,  in  him»  are  life's  predestined  baiia} 
His  rising  ^ries  the  first-fhiits  of  theirs: 
Hearts,  that  renounce.the  slavery  to  sin. 
Feel  of  his  pow*r  the  living  warmth  within : 
Of  strengthening  faith,  of  joyous  hope  possest. 
And  heaven-producing  love,  within  the  breast. 

The  breast— the  temple  of  the  Holy  Gbost, 
When  once  enlivened  by  this  heavenly  host: 
His  resurrection,  the  sure  proof  of  ours. 
Will  there  exert  his  death-destroying  pow'rs; 
Till  all  his  sons  shall  meet  before  his  throne 
In  glorious  bodies,  foshion'd  like  his  own. 


A^  HYMN  FOR  EASTER  DAY, 

The  Lord  is  riim/   He  who  came 
To. suffer  death,  and  conquer  too. 

Is  riten;  let  our  song  proclaim 
Ttkt  praise  to  man's  Redeemer  duat 

To  him  whom  God,  in  tender  love. 
Always,  alike,  to  bless  inclin*d. 

Sent  to  redeem  us,  from  above  $ 
To  save,  to  sanctify  mankind. 

CHOKVt. 

•«  Worthy  of  all  powV  and  praise, 

He  who  dy*d  and  rose  again ; 
Laokb  of  God,  and  slain  to  raise 

Man,  to  life  redeemVl«-amen." 

That  life  which  Adam  ceas'd  to  live. 
When  to  this  worid  he  tum'd  his  heart. 

And  to  his  children  could  not  give. 
The  second  Adam  can  impart. 

We,  OB  onr  earthly  parent's  side, 
Onild  but  receive  a  life  of  earth; 

The  Lord  from  Heaven,  he  liv'd,  and  died. 
And  rose  to  give  us  beav'nly  birth. 

CHO.    Worthy  of  all  powV  and  praise,  bsA^ 

This  mortal  Hfe,  this  living  death, 
Shows  that  in  Adam  we  all  die; 

In  Christ  we  have  immortal  breath, 
And  life's  ttuperishing  supply: 


He  took  our  nature,  and  sustain'd 
The  miseries  of  its  sinfol  state  ; 

Sinless  himself,  for  us  regain'd 
To  Paradise  an  open  gate. 

CHO.    Worthy  of  all  pow*r  and  praise,  lie 

As  Adam  rais'd  a  life  of  sin, 
•  So  Christ,  the  Serpent-bniising  seed» 
By  God's  appointment  could  begin 
The  birth,  in  us,  of  life  indeed: 

He  did  begin;  parental  head. 

As  Adam  fell,  so  Jesus  stood ; 
FulAUM  all  righteousness,  and  said 

**  Tis  finish'd  '."—on  the  sacred  wood. 

CHO.    Worthy  of  all  pow'r  and  praise.  Ice. 

Pinivh'd  his  work,  to  quench  the  wrath. 
That  sin  had  brought  on  Adam's  race; 

To  pave  the  sole,  and  certain  path 
From  nature's  life,  to  that  of  grace : 

For  joy  of  this,  God's  only  Son 
Endur'd  the  cross,  despis*d  the  shame. 

And  gave  the  victory,  so  won. 
For  imitating  love  to  claim. 

CHO.    Worthy  of  all  powV  and  praise,  lie 

To  tread  the  path  that  Jesus  trod. 
Aided  by  him,  be  our  employ; 

To  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  God, 
And  yield  him  tiie  fair  porcbas'd  joy: 

To  all  the  laws  that  Love  has  made 

Stedfast,  unshaken  to  attend; 
He  died,  be  rose,  himself  our  aid, 

<*.Lo !  I  am  with  you  to  the  end." 

CHORUf. 
Worthy  of  all  pow'r  and  praise. 

He  who  died  and  rose  again; 
Lamb  of  God,  and  slain  to  raise 

Man,  to  life  redeem'd — Amen* 


ON  WHITSUNDAY. 

Jbsvi,  ascended  into  Heaven  again. 

Bestowed  this  wond'rous  gift  upon  good  men. 

That  various  nations,  by  his  spirit  led. 

All  understood  what  Galileans  said : 

He  gave  the  word,  who  form'd  the  list'ning  ear,    • 

And  truth  became  in  ev'ry  language  clear. 

One  country's  tongue,  to  his  apostles  known. 
To  ev'ry  pious  soul  became  its  own: 
The  well  dispos'd,  from  all  the  world  around, 
With  holy  wonder,  heard  the  gospel  sound; 
Their  hearts  prepar'd  to  bear  iU-God's  command 
No  obstacle  in  nature  could  withstand. 

Nature  itself,  if  ev'ry  heart  was  right. 
All  jarring  languages  would  soon  unite: 
Her's  is  but  one,  intelligible  guide; 
But  tongues  are  numberless  where  hearts  divide: 
The  Babel  projects  bring  them  to  their  birth. 
And  scatter  discord  o'er  the  fooe  of  Earth. 

The  prince  of  peace  now  sending,  firom  above, 
His  Holy  Spirit  of  uniting  love, 
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By  its  miraculoas  efiusion,  sbow'd 
How  great  a  pow'r  he  proinii>d;  and  bestow'd; 
Pow'r  to  reverse  confasion,  and  impart 
One  living  word  to  ev'ry  honest  h^rt. 

Deaf  to  its  inflnence  the  wicked  stood, 
And  mockM  the  just  amazement  of  the  good; 
For  want  of  9<*n9e,  ascribing  to  new  wine 
Their  joint  acknowledgments  of  grace  divine: 
The  world*8  devout  epitome  was  taught. 
And  hid  from  pride  the  miracle,  when  #roaght. 

Known  to  the  meek,  but  from  the  woridly  wise, 
From  scoffers  hid,  the  woiilderftil  supplies 
Of  Ood's  good  spirit,  now  as  near  to  men. 
Whose  hearts  are  open  to  the  truth,  as  then : 
Blest,  in  all  climates,  all  conditions,  they      # 
Who  hear  this  inward  teacher,  and  obey. 


Oy  TRINITY  SUtmAY. 

Co-BQUAL  Trinity  was  always  taught 
By  the  divines  most  &mM  for  pious  thought : 
The  men  of  learning  filPd,  indeed,  the  page 
With  dissonant  disputes,  from  age  to  age; 
But  with  themselves,  so  far  as  one  can  read. 
About  their  schemes  are  not  at  all  agreed ; 
When  they  opposed,  by  reason,  or  by  wrath. 
This  grand  foundation  of  the  Christian  fisith. 

For  what  more  fundamental  point,  or  grand^ 
Than  our  ascending  Saviour's  own  command  ? 
*'  Go  and  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name** — 
Of  whom,  or  what?  (For  thence  the  surest  aim 
Of  Christian  doctrine  must  appear  the  most) 
— Thr  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost-^ 
Oar  Uord's  interpretation  here  we  see. 
Of—*'  Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  g<Ws  but  me**— 

For  can  the  phrase,  so  highly  sacred,  show 
The  name  of  God  to  be  omitted?  No; 
By  its  essential  Trinity  exprest, 
It  show'd  whatfisith  Christ  will'd  to  be  profest: 
One  God  the  Jews  had  own*d;  and  one  Supreme, 
With  others  lower,  was  the  pagan  theme; 
How  one  was  true,  and  how  Supreme  prophan'd. 
Our  Lord's  baptismal  ordinance  explain'd. 

The  one  divinity  of  Father,  Son, 
And  Spirit,  teaches  Christian  thought  to  shun 
Both  pagan,  and  rabbinical  mistake. 
And  understand  what  holy4>rophets  spake; 
Or  in  the  ancient  writings,  or  the  new, 
To  whkh  this  doctrine  is  the  sacred  clue; 
That  so  conducts  us  to  the  saving  plan 
Of  true  religion,  as  no  other  can. 

For,  weiie  the  Son's  divinity  denyM, 
The  Father's  must,  of  cour«*,  be  set  aside; 


And  hence  the  third  distinctly  glortons  tie 
Of  love,  which  both  are  animated  by: 
All  is  one  God,  but  he  contains  divine. 
Living  relations,  evidently  irvte. 

So  far  from  hurting  tcm^,  that  hence 
The  fulness  rises  of  its  perfect  sense; 
And  evVy  barren,  spiritless  dispute, 
Against  its  truth,  is  pluck'd  op  by  the  root : 
The  faith  is  solid  to  repose  upon. 
Father,  Word,  Spirit,  undivided  One ; 
By  whom  mankind,  of  threefokl  life  possest. 
Can  live,  and  move,  and  have  its  beuig  blest. 

Not  by  three  gods;  or  one  supremely  great. 
With  two  inferiors;  or  the  wild  conceit, 
God,  Michael,  Gabriel;  or  aught  else,  devis*4 
For  Christians,  in  no  creature's  name  haptiz'd; 
But  of  the  whole  inseparable  Three, 
Whose  fertile  Oneness  causes  all  to  be; 
And  makes  an  Heav'n  thro*  Nature's  whole  abyaSf 
By  its  paternal,  filial,  spirit  bliss. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

One  God  the  Fc^A«r- certainly  this  term 
Does  not  a  barren  deity  affirm ; 
Without  the  Son;  without  the  native  light. 
By  which  its  fiery  majesty  is  bright ; 
Without  the  spirit  of  the  fire,  and  flame 
Of  life  divine,  eternally  the  i 


More  one— than  any  thing  beside  can  be. 
Because  of  its  inseparable  three; 
Which  nothing  can  diminish,  or  divide, 
Tho'  it  shoukl  break  all  unity  beside; 
For  this-,  as  self-begetting,  self-besrot. 
And  to  itself  proceeding,  it  can  not. 

This  total  oneness  of  its  threefold  bliss. 
Life,  light,  and  joy  of  Nature's  vast  abyss. 
No  tongue  so  well  can  utter,  but  the  mind. 
That  seeks  for  somewhat  to  object,  may  find  ; 
No  end  of  questions,  if  we  must  contest 
A  truth,  by  saints,  oif  ev'ry  age,  exprest. 

The  church  did  always,  always  will,  agree 
In  its  one  worship  of  the  Holy  three ; 
As  taught,  by  Christ,  that  unity  divine 
Was  full  and  perfect,  thi^t  is,  uni trine: 
He  said,—"  Baptize  all  nations,  and  proelaiia. 
Of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  name.**^ 

The  holy!  holy!  holy!  of  the  host 
Of  Heav'n  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost^ 
Not  holy— holier— and  holiest^— 
But  one,  triune,  same  holiness  confest; 
One  God,  one  loving,  and  beloved.  Love  ; 
On  Earth  below  ador'd,  in  Heav'n  above. 

One  living  fulness  of  all  perfect  good; 
Its  own  essential  fountain,  stream,  and  flood  • 
And  when,  according  to  the  Christian  croe^ft^ 
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For  he  that  has  thomi  it  m  fiir» 
rAs  to  five  me  a  leosible  heart, 
,    How  beifious  soever  they  are» 
Delights  in  the  mercifiil  part. 

By  affliction,  go  heavy  to  bear. 
He  searches  the  wound  he  woald  cure; 

Tis  bis,  to  be  kindly  severe, 
Tis  nune,  by  his  grace  to  endure. 

O!  comfort  thyself  in  his  love. 
Poor  sinfol  and  sorrowful  soul, 

Who  came,  and  still  comes,  from  above. 
To  the  sick,  tbat  would  fain  be  made  whole. 

Who  said,  and  oontinoes  to  say. 
In  the  deep  of  a  penitent  breast, 

**  Come  sinner,  to  me  come  away, 
I'll  meet  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  rest** 

A  refusal  to  come  is  absurd; 
ril  put  myself  under  his  care; 

I*U  bdieve  his  inikllible  word. 
And  never,  no  never  despair. 


A  PENITENTIAL  SOULOHUY. 

What!  tho>  no  objects  strike  upon  the  sight! 
Thy  sacred  presence  is  an  inward  light! 
What!  tho*  no  sounds  shall  penetrate  the  ear! 
To  list'ning  thought  the  voice  of  truth  is  clear! 
Sincere  devotion  needs  no  outward  shrine; 
The  centre  of  an  humble  soul  is  thine! 

There  may  I  worship !  and  there  may *st  thou  place 
Hiy  seat  of  mercy,  and  thy  throne  of  grace ! 
Yea  fix,  if  Christ  my  advocate  appear, 
The  dread  tribunal  of  thy  justice  there: 
Let  each  vain  thought,  let  each  impore  desire 
Meet,  in  thy  wrath,  with  a  consuming  fire. 

Whilst  the  kind  rigours  of  a  righteous  doom 
All  deadly  filth  of  selfish  pride  consume. 
Thou,  Lord !  can'st  raise,  tho*  punishing  for  sin. 
The  jo]rs  of  peaceful  penitence  within : 
Thy  justice  and  thy  mercy  both  are  sweet. 
That  make  our  sufferings  and  salvation  meet. 

Befiill  me,  then,  whatever  Ood  shall  please ! 
Bit  wounds  are  heidjng,  and  his  griefs  give  ease: 
Be,  like  a  true  physician  of  the  soul. 
Applies  the  medicine  that  may  make  it  whole: 
111  do,  I'll  suffsr  whatsoe'er  he  wills; 
1  see  his  aim  thro'  all  these  transient  ills. 

Tis  to  inftise  a  salutary  grie^ 
To  fit  the  mind  for  absolute  relief: 
That  purg'd  from  ev*ry  fiilse  and  finite  love^ 
Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  things  above. 
The  soul  may  rise,  as  in  iu  first  form'd  youth. 
And  worship  Ood  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


ANENCOVHAGEMENTTO  EARNEST  AND 

IMPORTUNATE  PIfAYER. 
Luke  18,  1.    And  be  spake  a  parable  unto  them, 

to' this  end,  that  men  ought  always  t6  pray,  and 

not  to  ftdnt. 
A  Messed  truth  for  parable  to  paint, 
Thst  men  ihovid  always  pray,  aad  never  hint ! 


26i 


Just  the  reverse  of  thit  would  Satan  say. 
That  men  should  always  £sint,  and  never  pray: 
He  wants  to  drive  poor  sinners  to  despair; 
And  Christ  to  save  them  by  prevailing  prayV. 

The  judge,  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man. 
Despised  the  widow  when  she  first  began 
Her  just  request;  but  she,  continuing  on 
The  same  petition,  wearied  him  anon; 
He  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  praying  still. 
And  did  her  justice,  tho*  against  his  wilL 

Can  perseverance  force  a  roan,  unjust. 
To  execute,  however  loth,  his  trust? 
And  will  not  Ood,  whose  fatheriy  delight 
Is  to  save  souls,  so  precious  in  his  sight. 
Hear  his  own  offspring's  persevering  call. 
And  give  the  blessing  which  he  has  for  all? 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  he  will;  the  lying  w 
Is  a  downright  temptation  of  the  foe; 
Who  first  emboldens  sinners  to  presume. 
As  if  a  righteous  judgment  had  no  room; 
And,  having  led  them  into  grievous  faults. 
With  the  despair  of  mercy,  then,  assaults. 

Dear  soul,  if  thou  hast  listen'd  to  the  lies 
Which,  at  the  first,  the  tempter  would  devise. 
Let  him  not  cheat  thee  with  a  second  snare. 
And  drag  thee  into  darkness,  by  despair; 
Pray,  against  all  his  wiles,  fbr  God  will  hear. 
And  will  avenge  thee  of  him,  never  fear. 

He  gives  the  grace  to  sorrow  for  thy  sin. 
The  sign  of  kindling  penitence  within; 
Let  not  the  smoke  disturb  thee,  for,  no  doubt. 
The  light  and  flame  will  follow,  and  break  out; 
And  love  arise  to  overcome  restraint. 
That  thou  may*st  alwajrs  pray,  and  never  faint« 


A  souixmiY, 

ON  RBADmO  THE  5th  AND  8th  VBRIBS  OF  TH9 

d7thl 


Leave  off  firom  wrath,  and  let  go  displeasure:  Fret 
not  thyself,  else  shalt  thou  be  moved  to  do  eviL 
V.8. 

Im  Psalm,  this  evening  order'd  to  be  read, 
«  Fret  not  thyself ''—the  royal  psalmist  said. 
His  reason  why,  sucoeeding  words  instill; 
Or  else,  says  he,  **  'twill  move  thee  to  do  ill." 
Now  tho'  1  know  that  fretting  does  no  good, 
IU  eril  movement  have  I  understood? 

Move  to  do  evil !  then,  dear  soul  of  mine. 
Stir  it  not  up,  if  that  be  its  design: 
Its  being  vain  is  cause  enough  to  shun; 
But  if  indulg'd,  some  evil  must  be  done: 
And  thou,  according  to  the  holy  king. 
Must  be  the  doer  of  this  evil  thing. 

Men  use  thee  ill— that  fisult  is  theirs  alone; 
But  if  thou  use  thyself  ill,  that's  thy  own: 
Meekness  and  patience  is  much  better  treasure; 
Then  leave  off  wrath,  and  let  go  all  displeasure: 
Tho*  thou  art  ever  so  ill  treated— yet— 
Remember  Pafid,  and  foibear  to  fret. 
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Commit  thy  way  mito  the  Lord,  and  pot  thy  tnut 
in  him,  and  he  inll  bring  it  to  past.    V.  5. 

**  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord^ — Resiga 
Thyself  entirely  to  the  will  divine: 
All  real  go^>^,  all  remedy  for  ill. 
Lies  in  conformiug  to  his  blessed  will: 
By  all  advice  that  holy  books  record. 
Thou  must  **  commit  thy  way  unto  the  Tx»id.*' 

"  And  put  thy  trust  in  him"— all  other  trust, 
Plac*d  out  of  him,  is  foolish  and  unjust: 
His  loving  kindness  is  the  only  ground, 
Wheie  solid  peace  and  comfort  can  be  found : 
What  other  prospects  either  sink,  or  swim. 
Do  thou  stand  firm,  and  **  put  thy  trust  in  him." 

**  And  he  will  bring  thy  way  to  pass" — the  whole 
Of  all  that  thou  canst  wish  for  to  thy  soul: 
He  wills  to  give  it,  and  thy  seeking  mind. 
By  foith  and  patience,  cannot  fiul  to  find: 
To  him,  whatever  good  desire  it  has, 
Commit  and  trust,  anfl  he  will  bring  to  pass. 


AN  EPISTLE 


FROM  the' AtrrnOB  to  his  818TBR,  WITH  THE 

foregoing  soliloquy  enclosbo. 

Dear  sister. 

If  soliloquy  conduce^ 
(Meant,  as  the  name  declares,  for  private  use) 
To  your  contentment — if  such  kind  of  fruit 
Pleai^es  your  taste,  you*re  very  welcome  to  *t: 
Tho'  pluck*d,  one  day  ii\  April,  from  the  ground. 
It  ke^M,  in  pickle,  all  the  seasons  round. 

*Ti8  summer,  now,  and  autumn  comes  anon; 
Winter  succeeds,  and  spring  when  that  is  gone; 
But  be  it  winter,  summer,  autumn,  spring, 
To  nurture  fretting  is  a  simple  thing: 
A  weed  so  useless,  to  the  use  of  reason, 
Can,  absolutely f  never  be  in  season. 

Without  much  nursing,  that  the  weed  will  grow, 
t  wish  I  had  some  reason  less  to  know; 
Some  less  to  see,  how  folly,  when  it  grew 
In  my  own  ground,  could  cultivate  it  too: 
Could  hedge  it  round,  and  cherish,  and  suppose 
That,  being  mine,  the  thistle  was  a  rose. 

You  know  the  saying,  of  I  know  not  whom, 
«*  Little  misfortunes  serve  till  greater  oomc;'» 
And  saying,  somewhere  met  with,  I  recall, 
**  That  'tis  the  greatest  to  have  none  at  all:* 
Rare  case  perhaps;  they  reach,  we  often  see. 
All  sorts  of  persons,  him,  her,  you,  or  me. 

«  This  being  then,"  Experience  says,  **  the  case, 
Whal  kind  of  conduct  must  a  man  embrace?** 
My  *pothecary,  as  you  think,  replies— 
"  Pnly  take  'em  quietly,  if  you  be  wise; 
Bitter  they  are,  *tis  true,  to  flesh  and  blood; 


**  Patience!  a  enstaid  lid^— srU  1>r.  Orat 
"  His  case  wants,  plainly,  something  more  thai 
'Tis  a  good  recipe — but  cure  is  longer         [that; 
Than  it  shouM  be;  we  must  have  sometiiiof 
*      stronger: 

A  creeping  pulse! — bare  patience  will  not  do— 
To  get  him  strength,  he  must  be  thankful  too. 

"  He  must  consider^ — and  so  on  he  went. 
To  show  thanksgiving's  marvellous  extent^ 
And  what  a  true  catholicon  it  was; 
And  what  great  cures  it  had  but  brought  to  past; 
And  how  best  fortunes,  wanting  it,  were  curst; 
And  how  it  tum'd  to  good  the  very  worst. 

O  what  a  deal  he  said ! — and  in  the  light. 
Wherein  he  placed  it,  all  was  really  right: 
But  like  good  doctrine,  of  some  g(x>d  divine. 
Which,  while  tis  preachM,  is  admirably  fine, 
When  doctor  Gratitude  had  left  the  spot. 
All  that  he  said  was  charming—- smd  forgot. 

Your  doctor^  potion,  patience,  and  the  baxki 
May  hit  both  mental,  and  material  mark; 
One  serves  to  keep  the  ague  from  the  mind. 
As  t'other  does,  f^m  its  corporeal  rind: 
There  is,  methinks,  in  their  respective  growth, 
A  fair  analogy  betwixt  'em  both. 

For  what  the  bark  is  to  the  growing  tree. 
To  human  mind,  that,  patience  seems  to  be; 
They  hold  the  principles  of  growth  together, 
And  blunt  the  force  of  accident,  and  weather  r 
Bar*d  of  its  bark,  a  tree,  we  may  compute,    , 
Will  not  remain  much  longer  on  its  root. 

And  mind  in  mortals,  that  are  wisely  will'd. 
Will  hardly  bear  to  have  its  patience  peei'd: 
Nothing,  in  fine,  contributes  more  to  living, 
Ph3rsic,  or  food,  than  patience  and  tbanksgiviof ; 
Patience  defends  us  from  all  outward  hap  j 
Of  inward  life  thanksgiviu|^  is  the  i 


VERSES, 

WIUTTBH  UNRBR  A  PRIirr,  RBPRBSBltTfirO  TBI 
salutation  of  TUB  BLBHBD  VlRBlll. 

See  represented  here,  in  light  and  shade. 

The  angel's  visit  to  the  hle$&ed  maid; 

To  Mary,  destin'd,  when  the  time  ahoold  coma. 

To  bear  the  Saviour  in  her  virgin  womb  ; 

Explaining  to  her  the  mysterious  plan 

Of  man's  redemption — his  beooning'  man. 

When  ev'ry  previous  wonder  had  been  done» 
The  Vii^n  then  was  to  conceive  a  Son; 
And,  to  prepare  her  for  the  grand  event,    , 
From  Ood  bin  Father  Gabriel  wais  aent» 
To  hail  the  chosen  organ  of  his  birth. 
Of  Ood  with  us,— of  Jems  upon  Sartiw 

Unable  to  express  oelestia]  thim^ 
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Modestly  asking  bow  the  thing  could  be; 
And  layingr,  when  inform'd  of  God*8  decree, 
"  Bebokl  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord!  bis  will 
Let  him,  according  to  thy  word,  fulfill.** 

What  Air  instruction  may  the  scene  impart 
To  them,  who  look  beyond  the  painter's  art ! 
Wbo,  in  th'  angelic  message  from  above. 
See  the  revealing  of  God's  gracious  love 
To  ev'ry  soul,  that  yields  itself  to  all 
That  pleases  him,  whatever  may  befall! 

Whatever  circumstance  of  heav»n'y  grace 
Might  be  peculiar  to  the  Virgin's  case, 
That  holy  thing,  that  save*  a  soul  from  sin, 
OfGod»sgoo(l  spirit  must  be  bom  within: 
,  For  ail  salvation  is,  upon  the  whole. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  human  souL 


FEJRSES, 
wmiTntM  uNomit  a  print,  rbprbsentino  christ 

nr  TJTB  MIDST  OF  THE  DOCTORS. 
Emgag'd,  amidst  the  doctors  here,  behold. 
In  deep  discourse,  a  child  of  twelve  years  old ; 
Who  show*d,  whatever  question  they  preferred, 
A  wisdom  that  astonishM  all  who  heard. 
And  found,  in  asking,  or  in  answering  youth. 
Of  age  so  tender,  such  a  force  of  truth. 

Observe  his  mild,  but  penetrating  look ; 
Those  bearded  sages  poring  o*er  their  book: 
TKat  meek  old  priest,  with  placid  face  of  joy; 
That  Pharisaic  frowner  at  the  boy: 
That  pensive  rabbi^  seeming  at  a  stand; 
That  serious  matron,  lifting  up  her  hand. 

A  group  of  beads,  as  painting  Fancy  taught. 
Hints  at  the  various  attitude  of  thought 
In  different  bearers,  all  intent  upon 
The  wond'roua  graces  that  in  Jesus  shon : 
^  Each  aspect  witnessing  the  satne  surprise. 
From  whence  his  understanding  should  arise. 

We  know,  at  present,  what  the  learned  Jew, 
Disputing  in  the  temple,  little  knew; 
That,  thro*  this  child,  in  every  answer  made, 
God's  own  eternal  wisdom  was  display *d; 
That  their  Messiah,  t>^n,  the  truths  instill'd 
Which,  grown  to  man,  be  perfectly  fulfiird. 

We  know  that  his  corporeal  presence  then 
On<  Eartii,  as  man,  was  requisite  for  men; 
That,  by  his  spirit,  be  is  present  still. 
And  always  was,  to  men  of  upright  will : 
To  saving  truth,  whatever  doctors  say, 
His  inward  guidance  must  assure  the  way. 

Whether  hit  actions  therefore  be  pourtray'd 
In  prinked  letter,  or  in  figured  shade. 
The  books,  the  pictures,  that  we  read  or  see, 
Should  raise  reflection,  in  some  due  degree; 
And  serve  aa  memorandums,  to  recall 
The  teacher  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  alL 


PASCAL'S  CHARACTER  OF  HIMSELF. 

I  LQTE  and  honour  a  poor  humble  state, 
Becauae  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  poor; 

And  riches  too,  that  help  us  to  abate 
The  miMrks,  which  other  mea  endure. 


I  render  back  no  iivuriet  again; 

Because  i  wish  the  doer's  case  like  mine; 
In  whici),  nor  good,  nor  evil,  as  from  men 

Is  minded  much,  but  firom  an  hand  divine. 

I  aim,  sincerely,  to  bejust  and  true; 

For  my  good  will  to  all  mankind  extends: 
A  tenderness  of  heart,  I  think,  is  due. 

Where  stricter  ties  unite  me  to  my  friends. 

Whether  in  conversation,  or  alone. 
Still  to  my  mind  God's  presence  I  recall: 

My  actions  wait  the  judgment  of  his  throne. 
And  tis  to  him  I  consecrate  them  all. 

These  are  my  thoughts,  and  briefly  thus  displayed; 

I  thank  my  Saviour  for  them  ev'ry  day ; 
Who,  of  a  poor,  weak,  sinful  man,  has  made 

A  man  exempt  from  vice's  evil  sway. 

Such  is  the  force  of  his  inspiring  grrace  1 
For  all  my  good  to  that  alone  1  owe; 

Since,  if  my  own  corrnpted  self  1  trace, 
I'm  nothing  else  but  misery  and  woeb 

—ii.  •  '^ 

ARMELLE  NICHOLASES  ACCOUNT  OF  HER^ 
SELF. 

FROM  THE  FRBNCH. 

**  To  the  Ood  of  my  love,  in  the  momhag,"  said' 

she, 
"  Like  a  child  to  its  parent,  when  waking  1  flae; 
With  a  longing  to  serve  him,  and  please  him,  I 

rise,  [eyes: 

And  before  him  kneel  down,  as  if  seen  by  these 
I  resign  up  myself  to  his  absolute  will. 
Which  I  beg  that  in  me  he  would  always  fulfil ; 
That  the  pray'rs  of  the  day,  by  whomever  pre- 

ferr'd. 
For  the  good  of  each  soul,  may  be  also  thus  beard. 

'*  If,  obliged  to  attend  on  some  household  aflBiir» 
I  have  scarce  to  much  time  as  to  say  the  Lord's 

pray'r. 
This  gives  mc  no  trouble:  my  dutiful  part 
Is  obedience  to  him,  whom  1  have  at  my  heart. 
As  well  at  my  work,  as  retiring  to  pray. 
And  his  love  does  not  suffer  in  mine  a  decay; 
He  has  taught  me  himself,  tbat~a  work,  which  I 
For  bis  sake,  is  a  pray'r  very  real  and  true,     [do 

**  I  dress  in  his  presence,  and  learn  to  confiesf 
That  his  provident  kindness  supplies   me  with 

drrss: 
In  the  midst  of  all  outward  employment  1  find 
A  conversing  with  him  of  an  intimate  kind : 
How  sweet  is  the  labour!  his  loving  regard  [hard; 
So  supporting  one's  mind,  that  it.  thinks  nothing 
While  the  limbs  are  at  work,  in  the  seeking  to 

please 
So  belov>d  a  companion,  the  Dtind  is  at  ease. 

**  In  hit  presence  I  eat  and  1  drink;  and  refiect 
How  food,  of  his  gift,  is  the  growing  effrct; 
How  his  love  to  my  soul  is  so  great,  and  so  good. 
Just  as  if  it  were  fed  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood : 
What  a  virtue  this  feeder,  his  meat,  and  his  drink 
Uai  to  kindle  one's  heart,  1  must  leave  you  to 
think; 
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He  alone  cmn  express  it,  no  langoage  of  mine, 
Were  my  life  spent  in  speaking,  could  ever  define. 

"When  perhapfl  by  bard  usage,  or  weariness 
I  myself  am  too  apt  to  be  fretfiil  at  best,  f  prest, 
Lore  sbows  me,  forthwith,  how  I  ought  to  take 

heed 
Not  to  nurse  the  least  anger,  by  word  or  by  deed ; 
And  he  sets  such  a  watch  at  the  door  of  my  lips. 
That  of  hasty  cross  words  there  is  nothing  that 

slips; 
Such  irrefular  passions,  as  seek  to  surprise, 
Are  ciTish»d,  and  are  conquer*d,  as  soon  as  they 

rise. 

"  Or,  if  e'er  1  give  place  to  an  humour  so  bad. 
My  mind  has  no  rest  till  forpveness  be  had; 
I  confess  all  my  faults,  as  if  he  had  not  known, 
And  my  peace  is  renewed,  by  a  goodness  his  own  5 
In  a  manner  so  free,  as  if,  after  my  sin. 
More  strongly  confirmed  than  before  it  had  been : 
By  a  mercy  so  tender  my  heart  is  reclaimed. 
And  the  more  to  love  him  by  its  failing  inflam'd. 

"  ^Sometimes  I  perceive  that  he  hidetb  his  face, 
And!  seem  like  a  person  deprived  of  all  gi-ace; 
Then  I  say — •  'Tis  no  matter,  altho*  thou  conceal 
Thyself  as  thou  pleasest,  Pll  keep  to  my  zeal ; 
ni  love  thee,  and  serv-e  thee,  however  this  rod 
May  be  sent  to  chastise,  for  1  know  thou  art  God;' 
And  with  more  circumspection   I   stand   upon 

guard. 
Till  of  such  a  great  blessing  no  longer  debarred. 

<*  But  a  suflTring,  so  deep,  having  taught  me  to 
What  I  am  in  my  selfhood,  I  learn  to  rely      [try 
More  firmly  on  him,  who  was  pleas'd  to  endure 
The  severest  extremes,  to  make  way  for  our  cure: 
To  conform  to  his  pattern,  as  love  shall  see  fit. 
My  faith  in  the  Saviour  resolves  to  submit; 
For  no  more  than  myself  (if  the  word  may  go  free) 
Can  I  live  without  him,  can  he  help  loving  me. 

^(  Well  assnr'd  of  his  goodness,  I  pass  the  whole 
day. 
And  my  work,  hard  or  easy,  is  flelt  as  a  play; 
I  am  thankful  in  feelings,  but,  pleasure  or  smart. 
It  is  rather  himself  that  I  love  in  mj  heart. 
te  to  mirth,  I  thmk,  O!  \ 


were  it 


When  they  urge  me 

known 
;  How  I  meet  the  best  company  when  I'm  alone ! 
To  my  dear  fellow-creatures  what  ties  me  each  hour, 
Is  the  love  of  my  God,  to  the  best  of  my  pow'r. 

«•  At  the  hour  of  the  night,  when  I  go  to  my  rest, 
I  repose  on  his  love,  like  a  child  at  the  breast; 
And  a  sweet,  peaceful  silence  invites  me  to  keep 
Contemplating  him,  to  my  dropping  asleep: 
Many  times  a  good  thought,  by  its  gentle  delight. 
Has  with-held  me  from  sleep,  a  good  part  of  the 
In  adoring  his  love,  that  continues  to  share  [night. 
To  a  poor,  wretched  creature,  so  special  a  care. 


REFLECTIONS 


ON  THB  FORBOOWO  ACCOimr. 

How  full  of  proof  of  Heav'n'S  all -present  aid 
Was  good  Armelle,  a  simple  servant  maid! 
A  poor  French  girl,  by  parentage  and  birth 
Of  low,  and  mean  condition  upon  Earth; 
By  education  ignorant  indeed. 
She,  all  her  life,  could  neither  write  nor  read. 

But  she  had  that  which  all  the  force  of  art 
Could  neither  give,  nor  take  away<in  heart  i 
An  honest,  humble,  well  disposed  will. 
The  true  capacity  for  higher  skill 
Than  what  the  world,  with  all  its  learned  din. 
Could  teach— she  leamM  her  lesson  from  fsi^  r 
Plain,  single  lesson  of  essential  kind. 
The  love  oTGod's  pure  presence  in  her  mind. 
Her  artless,  innocent,  attentive  thought 
Was  at  the  source  of  all  true  knowledge  taught^ 
'nere  she  coukl  read  the  characters  imprest 
Upon  the  mind  of  ev'ry  human  breast; 
The  native  laws  prescrib'd  to  er'ry  soul; 
And  love,  the  one  folfiller  of  the  whole. 

This  holy  love  to  know,  and  practise  well. 
Became  the  sole  endeavour  of  Armelle: 
Of  out  ward  things,  the  management  and  mle. 
She  wisely  took  from  this  internal  school: 
In  ev»ry  work  well  done  by  such  a  hand. 
The  work  was  servile,  but  the  thing  was  grand. 
There  v/as  a  dignity  in  all  she  did, 
Tho'  from  the  worid  by  meaner  labours  hid  j    . 
If  mean  below,  not  so  esteem'd  above, 
Where  all  the  grand  of  labour  is  the  love : 
In  vain  to  boast  magnificence  of  scene  ; 
It  is  all  meanness,  if  the  love  be  mean. 


ST.  CECIUA'S  HYMN. 

O !  BOKN  of  a  Virgm,  most  lowly  and  meek* 
'(*hou  sent  of  thy  Father  lost  creatures  to  seek. 
Vouchsafe,  in  the  manner  that  pleaseth  thee  best^ 
To  kindle  thy  love  in  my  virginal  breaat; 
Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  thougfato  of 

my  heart. 
Obey  the  sweet  force,  wMch  thy  grace  shall  im- 
part; 
Whilst  angels  assist  me  to  ofier  my  vows 
To  the  God  of  my  life,  my  redeemer  and  aponse* 

My  life  I  esteem,  O  Creator  divine. 
As  a  loving  impression  out  flowing  from  thine^ 
As  an  act  of  thy  bounty,  that  gives  us  a  part 
Of  the  light,  love  and  glory,  which  thou  thyself  art: 
May  I  always  as  little  thy  pleasure  oppose. 
As  the  pure  simple  nature  firom  whence  I  mroemi 
And  by  thee,  and  for  thee,  created,  fUlfiU 
In  thought,  word,  and  deed,  thy  adoraUe  wUL 
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A  LETTER  TO  A  LADY, 

•OCASIOMBD  BT  HKR  DMMMMMQ  THB  AUTHOR  TO 
RBVISB  AMD  POU8B  THE  POEMS  OF  BISHOP 
KBll. 

YouB  book  again  with  thanks— of  worthy  men 
One  of  the  worthiest  was  bishop  Ken. 
Without  oflfence  to  authors,  fiir  above 
Ten  BDOD  of  learning  b  one  man  of  love: 
How  many  bishops,  and  divines  renowned. 
Time  after  time,  the  catechism  expound! 
i^nd  which,  of  all,  so  help  it  to  impart 
Th'  essential  doctrine,  purity  of  heart? 

His  choice  of  poetry,  when  civil  rage 
0'ertum*d  a  throne,  the  last  revolving  age; 
When  churches  felt,  as  well  as  states,  the  shock 
That  drove  the  pious  pastor  from  his  flock; 
His  choice  of  subjects,  not  of  party  kind. 
But  simply  fit  for  ev'ry  Christian  mind, 
Are  proofs  of  gen*rous  virtue,  and  sublime. 
And  high  encomiums  on  the  force  of  rhyme. 

His  rhymes,  if  those  of  Dryden,  or  of  Pope, 
Excel  ou  subjects  of  a  diff>rent  scope. 
It  is  because  they  only  chose  the  mould 
"Where  ore  shone  brightest,  whether  lead,  or  gold: 
He,  less  concem*d  for  superficial  glare, 
Made  weight,  and  worth,  his  more  especial  care. 
They  took  the  tinsel  of  the  fablVl  Nine, 
He  the  substantial  metal  from  the  mine. 

His  phrase  (sometimes  same  sentence  may  be 
past 
On  theirs)  might  have  more  artificial  cast^ 
But,  in  the  maiu,  his  pieces,  as  they  stand. 
Could  scarce  be  altered  by  a  second  band : 
Patchwork  improvements,  in  the  modem  style, 
BestowM  upon  some  venerable  pile, 
Do  but  deface  it — poems  to  revise 
That  Ken  has  writ^— another  Ken  must  rise. 

The  dedication,  where  the  case  is  shown 
Of  a  Oreek  saint,  of  old,  so  like  his  own; 
The  preface,  introduction,  and  the  view 
To  Jesus — point  which  all  his  works  pursue — 
Ariae  to  mind,  and  tempt  to  try  the  case 
Of  representing  the  imperfect  trace; 
To  make,  as  memory  can  best  recall 
Its  leading  thoughts,  one  preface  out  of  all. 

Imagine  then  the  good  old  man  reclin'd 
On  couch,  or  chair,  and  musing  in  his  mind, 
How  to  adjust  the  preCstory  hint. 
To  all  the  lines  that  he  gave  leave  to  print; 
Thinking  on  Gregory,  whose  former  fate 
Bore  such  resemblance  to  his  own  of  late; 
Thinking  on  Jesus,  and  oppressed  with  pain. 
Inditing  thus  th'  apologizing  strain. 

<'  In  all  my  pains  I  court  the  sacred  Muse, 
Verse  is  the  only  laudanum  I  use;   * 
Verse,  and  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  the  line. 
The  Christian's  universal  anodyne; 
To  hymn  his  saving  love  to  all  mankind 
Softens  my  grief,  and  recreates  my  mind; 
Thy  glory,  Jesu,  while  my  songs  intend. 
If  ay  thy  good  spirit  bless  them  to  that  end  t 

*•  Uk$  destin'd  JoAah  cast  into  the  deep. 
To  save  the  Te«d  from  the  stormy  sweep, 


And,  wafted  providentially  to  shore, 
1  risk  the  boisterous  element  no  more; 
But  whilst  alone  I  tread  the  distant  strand. 
Safe  o^r  the  iraves  that  all  may  come  to  luid. 
Whom  once  I  calPd  companions  on  the  sea, 
I  pray  to  Jesus,  whom  the  winds  obey, 

"  Thus  Nazianzen  Gregory,  of  old. 
Whom  faction  drove  from  his  beloved  foM, 
Could  will  a  Jonah's  lot,  to  be  cast  o'er. 
If  his  dismission  might  the  calm  restore. 
However  short  of  this  illustrious  saint. 
Yet  I  can  find,  from  virtues  that  L  want, 
A  cause  to  pray  that  reigning  fiends  may  oease. 
To  hope  in  Jesus  for  a  calming  peace. 

**  The  saint,  expell'd  by  a  tumultuous  rage. 
Cheered  with  diviner  song?  his  drooping  age; 
With  will  resigned,  in  his  retifd  abode. 
On  Christian  themes  compos'd  the  various  odes 
Thus,  to  my  closet  prompted  to  retire. 
Nothing  on  this  side  Hcav'n.do  I  require; 
Employed  in  hymns,  tho*  with  unequal  skill. 
To  consecrate  to  Jesus  all  my  wilL 

"  With  pain  and  sickness,  when  the  saint  wae 
grievM, 
His  anxious  mind  a  sacred  song  reliev'd; 
Oft,  when  oppressed,  the  subject  which  he  sang, 
Mix*d  with  devotion,  sweeten'd  every  pang; 
So,  being  banish'd  by  unruly  heat. 
With  hymns  1  seek  to  solace  my  retreat; 
Be  my  confinement  ever  so  extreme. 
The  love  of  Jesus  is  a  special  theme. 

"  When  the  apostate  Julian  decreed 
That  pagan  poets  Christians  should  not  read. 
The  saint,  who  knew  the  subtle  edict's  cause. 
Made  verse  to  triumph  o'er  the  tyrant's  laws; 
May  I,  while  poetry  is  unrestrain'i, 
Tho'  more  in  these,   than    pagan   thnes,   pro- 

phan'd. 
Show,  that  what  real  charms  it  has  belong 
To  Jesus,  founder  of  the  Christian  song. 

<'  When  Gregory  was  forc'd  to  lea^'e  his  flock. 
He  chose  in  verse  the  gospel  to  unlpck; 
That  flowing  numbers  might  th*  attention  gain. 
So  long  forbidden  to  his  preaching  strain: 
My  care  for  them,  whom  I  was  forced  to  leave. 
Taught,  and  untaught,  what  doctrine  to  receive, 
Wouhl  hint  in  rhymes,  to  all  whom  they  shall 

reach, 
What  Jesus  only,  in  themselves,  can  teach. 

**  For  sake  of  peace  did  Gregory  withdraw,       5 
And  wish'd  more  lenders  to  observe  that  law; 
By  which  resigners  of  dominion,  here, 
Purchase  much  greater  in  the  heav'niy  sphere? 
In  hopes  of  peace,  more  joyfully  I  shook 
Preferment  off,  than  e'er  I  undertook ; 
For  1^1  the  flock,  and  banish'd  head  beside. 
My  comfort  is  that  Jesus  can  provide. 

*•  When  worldly  politics,  and  lust  of  rule, 
Pre^'ail'd  against  him  in  a  Christian  school. 
The  saint  retir'd,  and  labonr'd  to  disperse 
Ungrateful  discord  by  harmonious  verse : 
Sharing  his  fate;  I  share  in  his  desire 
Of  discord  drown'd,  and  of  an  hymning  lyre 
To  tune  the  hopes  of  peace;  and  in  the  name 
Of  Jesus,  rightly  hop'd  for,  to  proc)aim«  - 
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**  Thii  prince  of  peace,  this  origine  divine, 
Vouchsafe  to  aid  the  well  intended  line, 
To  teach  the  reader*s  heart,  and,  by  his  grace, 
Make  these  poor  labours  useful  in  their  place. 
O  might  they  raise,  in  any  single  schil, 
One  spark  of  love,  one  glimp.>e  of  the  great  whole, 
That  will  possess  it,  when  by  thee  possess'd, 
Jesus !  th'  eternal  song  of  all  the  Uess'd." 


A  HINT  TO  CHRJSTJAN  POETS. 

WheHb  now  the  Jove,  the  Phcebns,  and  the  Nine, 
Invoked  in  aid  of  Greek,  and  Roman  line; 
The  verse-inspiring  oracle,  and  stream, 
Delphos,  and  Helicon,  and  every  theme 
Of  charming  fictions,  which  the  poets  sung. 
To  show  the  beauties  of  a  reigning  tongue  ? 

The  wars  of  f  ods,  and  goddesses,  and  men. 
Employ 'd  an  Homer's,  and  a  Virgil*s  pen: 
An  £picurus  taught,  that,  with  this  ball. 
The  gods,  at  ease,  bad  no  concern  at  all: 
And  a  Lucretius  followed,  to  rehearse 
Uis  Greek  impieties,  in  Latin  verse. 

Such  were  the  bibles  of  the  Pagan  age. 
Sang  at  the  feast,  and  acted  on  the  stage; 
Transform^  to  pompons,  or  to  luscious  ode, 
As  Bacchus,  Mars,  or  Venus  was  the  mode: 
Dumb  deities,  at  wit's  profuse  expense. 
Worshipped  with  sounds  that  echoed  to  no  sense. 

The  Christian  bard  has,  from  a  real  spring 
Of  inspiration,  other  themes  to  sing; 
No  vain  philosophy,  no  fabled  rhyme. 
But  sacred  story,  simple  and  sublime,  • 

By  holy  prophets  told;  to  whom  belong 
The  subjects  worthy  of  the  pow*r8  of  song. 

Shun  then,  ye  born  with  talents  that  may  grace 
The  most  important  truths,  their  hapless  case; 
From  ranting,  high,  theatrical  bombast. 
To  low  sing-song  of  meretricious  cast: 
Shun  ev*ry  step,  by  which  a  Pagan  Muse 
Could  lead  her  clients  to  the  stage,  or  stews. 

Let  no  examples  tempt  you  to  profane 
The  gift.>«bhorrent  of  all  hurtful  strain: 
Contemn  the  vicious,  tho*  prevailing  fame. 
That  gains,  by  prostituting  verse,  a  name: 
Take  the  forbearing  hint;  and  all  the  rest 
Will  rise  s|>ontaDCOu8  in  your  purer  breast 


ON  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  MIND, 

BIQDISITE    POR    THE   RIGHT  USE   AND    UNDER- 
STAJIDIIfG  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

To  hear  the  words  of  scripture,  or  to  read. 
With  good  eflfect,  requires  a  threefold  heed; 
If  incomplete,  it  only  can  produce 
Hearings,  and  readings,  of  no  sort  of  use. 

The  first,  inienHon;  or  a  fix'd  design 
To  learn  the  truth  concerning  things  divine; 
If  previous  disposition  be  not  good. 
How  shall  a  serious  point  be  imderstood  ? 

The  next,  attention;  not  the  outward  part, 
But  the  £Eur  listening  of  an  honest  heart: 


Sound  may,  and  figure,  strike  the  ear  and  eye^ 
But  sense  and  meaning  to  the  mind  apply. 

The  last,  reietdkn;  or  the  keeping  pore, 
From  hurtful  mixtures,  what  is  clear  and  sure: 
In  vain  the  purpose,  and  the  pains  have  been 
To  gain  a  good,  if  not  secured  within. 

Without  intention  truth  no  more  can  stay. 
Than  seed  can  grow  upon  a  public  way; 
The  more  it  is  affecting,  plain,  and  grand, 
The  less  will  heedless  persons  understand. 

Without  attention  't  will  have  no  more  fnHf 
Than  seed  on  stony  ground,  for  want  of  root; 
That  makes  a  show  with  hasty  shoots  awhile. 
And  then  betrays  the  barrenness  of  soil. 

Without  retention  all  is  lost  at  last. 
Like  seed  among  the  thorns  and  briars  cast : 
So  woridly  cares,  and  woridly  riches  both. 
May  mix  with  truth,  and  choke  it  in  its  growth. 

As  ground  produces  goodly  crops  of  com. 
If  good,  and  free  fh)m  fbotstep,  stone,  or  thorn; 
That  of  good  hearts  has  properties  as  plain^* 
To  seek  the  truth,  receioe  it,  and  retain. 


ON  THE   SAME  SUBJECT,    IN  A   LETTER  TO  MR. 
PONTHIEU. 

We  ought  to  read,  my  worthy  friend  Ponthieu, 
All  holy  scriptures,  with  a  scripture  view: 
Writ  for  our  learning,  as  their  aim  and  scope 
Is  patience,  comfort,  and  the  blessed  hope 
Of  everlasting  life,  a  rcader*s  aim. 
To  understand  them  right,  should  be  the  same. 

The  prosecution  of  this  hpapier  quest 
If  doubts  and  difficulties  shall  molest; 
And  huge  debates,  on  passages  obscure. 
Be  sufier'd  to  eclipse  the  plain  and  sure ; 
The  more  he  reads,  the  more  this  rambling  art 
Will  fill  his  head,  but  never  touch  his  heart; 
With  controversial  circumstances  ^U, 
On  which  the  learned  have  employ'd  their  skOl, 
With  such  success,  that  scarce  the  plainest  text 
Can  be  produced,  but  what  they  have  perplex! 
In  such  a  manner,  that,  while  all  assign 
To  scripture  page  authority  divine. 
The  compliment  is  rather  paid,  for  sake 
Of  such  conjunctions  as  they  please  to  make. 

Down  firom  the  pope  to  the  obscurest  sect, 
Too  many  proofs  are  seen  of  this  effisct; 
Of  making  one  same  scripture  a  retreat 
For  ev'ry  party's  opposite  conceit: 
Profaner  wits,  observing  this,  mistook. 
And  laid  the  fisult  upon  the  Bible  book; 
Taking  the  same  variety  of  ways. 
By  fancied  meanings  for  its  ancient  phrase. 
To  cry  it  down,  as  sects  were  wont  to  use 
To  cry  it  up,  for  their  peculiar  views. 

As  this  excess,  from  age  to  age,  has  grown 
To  such  a  monstrous  height  within  our  own. 
What  a  sincere,  impartial,  honest  mind 
In  search  of  truth,  does  it  require,  to  find ! 
What  calm  atUmtion,  what  unfeigned  desire 
To  hear  its  voice  does  truth  itself  require! 
In  scripture  phrase,  what  an  unceasing  pray^ 
Should  for  its  sacred  influence  prepare ! 
Because,  whatever  comments  we  recall. 
The  disposition  of  the  mind  it  aU. 
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Tm  m  thb  point  (undoubtedly  the  main) 
That  sacred  books  do  differ  from  prophane: 
Tbey  do  not  ask,  so  much,  for  lettered  skill 
To  understand  them,  as  for  simple  will: . 
For  as  a  single,  or  clear-sigbtecl  eye 
Admits  the  light,  like  an  unclouded. sky. 
So  is  the  truth,  by  scripture  phrase  designed. 
Received  into  a  well  disposed  mind; 
By  the  same  ^irit,  ready  to  admit 
The  wntten  word,  as  they  postessM  who  writ ; 
Who  writ,  if  Cbriiftians  do  not  vainly  boast. 
By  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  books  so  writ  this  gi-eat  advantasre  lies. 
That  the  first  author  of  them  never  dies; 
But  is  still  present  to  mxtruct,  and  show, 
To  them  who  seek  him,  what  they  need  to  know; 
Still,  by  his  chosen  servants,  to  unfold. 
As  be  sees  fit,  the  mysteries  of  old; 
To  re-coo  firm  what  any  sacred  pen 
Has  writ,  by  proof  within  the  hearts  of  men. 

This  is  the  true  and  solid  reason,  why 
No  difficulties,  now  objected,  lie 
Against  the  volumes  writ  so  long  ago. 
And  in  a  language  that  few  people  know ; 
Subject,  as  books,  to  errours  and  mistakes. 
Which  oft  transcribing,  or  translating  makes ; 
While  manners,  customs,  usages  of  phrase 
Wdl  known  of  old,  but  not  so  in  our  days. 
For  many  obrious  reasons,  must  elude 
The  utmost  force  of  criticising  feud : 
Still,  all  editions  verbally  contain 
The  simple,  necessary  truths  and  plain. 
Of  gospel  doctrine;  and  the  spirit's  aid. 
Which  is  the  chief,  is  not  at  all  decayed. 

Nor  can  it  hurt  a  reader  to  suspend 
His  judgment,  where  he  does  not  comprehend 
A  darker  text;  however  it  appear, 
He  knows  it  cannot  contradict  a  clear: 
So  that  with  all  the  helps,  of  ev'ry  kind, 
The  shortest,  and  the  surest,  is  to  mind 
When  read,  or  heard,  and  inwardly  digest   . 
The  plainest  texts,  as  rules  to  all  the  rest; 
To  pray  for  that  good  spirit,  which  alone 
Can  make  its  fonner  inspirations  known; 
The  promised  comforter,  th*  unerring  guide. 
Who,  by  Christ's  word,  was  always  to  abide 
Within  his  church,  not  only  in  the  past. 
But  in  all  ages,  while  the  worid  should  last; 
A  church  di.stingnish*d,  in  the  sacrtid  code, 
Sy  his  perpetual  guidance  and  abode. 

Such  is  the  teacher  whom  our  Saviour  chose. 
And  writ  no  books,  as  human  learning  knows; 
I/>th  as  it  is,  of  later  years,  to  preach. 
That  by  this  teacher  be  will  always  teach  ; 
Blesa  idl  the  means  of  learning,  or  the  want. 
To  them  who  after  his  hiAtnictions  pant: 
Of  readmg  helps,  what  holy  men  express'd. 
When  mov'd  to  write,  are  certainly  the  best; 
But  for  the  real,  understanding  part. 
The  book  of  books  is  ev'ry  man's  own  heart 


J  STRICTURE 

OH  THE  BISHOP   OF  OLOCKtTBR'8  DOCTRINE  OF 
GRAC£. 

Writino,  or  scripture,  sacred  or  profkne. 
Can  only  render  hiitory  more  pUhi 
Of  what  was  done,  or  said,  by  Ood  or 
Sinca  the  creation  of  the  worid  began 


Tho'  ev'ry  word  in  sacred  page  be  tme^ 
To  give  account,  is  all  that  it  can  do. 

Now  an  account  of  things,  as  done,oriaid. 
Is  not  a  living  letter,  but  a  di»ad ; 
A  picture  only,  which  may  rfT>resent, 
But  cannot  give  us  what  is  really  meant : 
He  that  has  got  a  map  into  his  hand 
May  use  the  name,  but  knows  it  is  not  land* 

So  in  the  Bible  when  we  come  to  look, 
(That  is,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  Book) 
We  must  not  fancy  that  it  can  bestow 
The  thini^  themselves,  which  we  desire  to  know; 
It  can  but  3neld,  however  true  and  plain. 
Verbal  directions  how  we  may  obtain. 

Tho'  a  prescription  be  directly  sure. 
Upon  the  patient's  taking  it,  to  cure. 
No  one  imagines  that  the  worded  bill 
Becomes,  itself,  the  remedy  for  ill ; 
The  medVmes  taken,  as  the  bill  directs^ 
Procure  the  salutlferous  effects. 

Who  then  can  place  in  any  written  code 
The  Holy  Ghost's,  the  Comforter's  abode? 
•*  Constant  abode  ~  supreme  illummation — '• 
What  copy  can  be  this,  or  what  trannlation  } 
The  Spirit's  dwelling,  by  th*  attesting  pen 
Of  all  th*  inspired,  is  in  the  hearts  of  i 


Were  books  his  constant  residence  indeed. 
What  must  the  millions  do  who  cannot  read? 
When  they,  who  can,  so  vary  in  their  sense, 
What  must  distinguish  true  fix>m  false  pretence^ 
If  they  must  follow  where  the  learned  guide. 
What  diiTrent  spirits  in  one  book  abide? 

Oeniita  for  paradox,  however  bright. 
Can  not  well  justify  this  oversight: 
Better  to  own  the  truth,  for  the  truth's  sake. 
Than  to  persist  in  such  a  gross  mistake: 
Books  are  but  books ;  th*  Uluminating  part 
Depends  on  God's  good  spirit,  in  the  heart. 

<*  The  comforter,**  Christ  said,  *<  will  come  unto. 
Abide  with,  dwell  in,"  (not  your  books,  but)  "  you.** 
Just  as  absurd  an  ink  and  paper  throne 
For  God's  abode,  as  one  of  wood  or  stone : 
If  to  adore  an  image  be  idolatry. 
To  deify  a  book  is  bibliolatry. 


ON  THE  CONFERSJON  OF  ST  PAUL 

In  Paul's  conversion  we  discern  the  case 
Of  human  talents,  wanting  heavenly  grace: 
What  persecutions,  'till  he  saw  the  light. 
Against  the  Christian  church  did  he  excite  ! 
By  his  own  reason  led  into  mistake. 
Amongst  the  fiock  what  havoc  did  he  make ! 
Within  himself  when,  verily,  he  thought. 
That,  all  the  while,  he  did  but  what  be  odght. 

■ "  For  though,  according  to  the  promise,  his  or- 
dinary influence  occasionally  assists  the  foithful 
of  all  ages;  yet  his  constant  abode,  and  supreme 
illumination,  is  in  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament.".— P.  39.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
Stc  by  the  bishop  of  Glocester . 
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His  oae'of  reason  cannot  be  deny'd. 
Nor  l^gal  zeal,  nor  moral  life  beside; 
Blameless  as  any  Jew,  or  Greek  could  claim. 
Who  show'd  aversion  to  the  Christian  name; 
His  ftind  of  learning  some  are  pleas'd  to  add; 
And  yet,  with  all  tb'  endowments  which  he  bad, 
From  place  to  place,  with  eager  steps,  he  trod. 
To  persecute  the  real  church, of  God. 

When  to  Pamascus,  for  the  like  intent. 
With  the  high-priest's  authority  he  went; 
Struck  to  the  gpround,  by  a  diviner  ray, 
The  reas*ning,  legal,  moral  zealot  lay; 
To  the  plain  question  put  by  Jesus        **  why 
Persecute  me?*'  had  only  to  reply, 

"What  shall  1  do?" his  reason,  and  his  wrath 

Were  both  convinc>d,  and  he  embrac'd  the  &ith. 

His  outward  lost,  his  inward  sight  renewed, 
Truth  in  its  native  evidence  he  viewM ; 
With  three  days  fast  he  nourished  his  concern. 
And,  a  new  cunduct  well  prepared  to  learn. 
Good  Ananias,  whom  he  came  to  bind. 
Was  sent  to  cure,  and  to  baptise  the  blind: 
A  destin'd  martyr,  to  his  Jewish  zeal. 
Of  Christian  faith  confers  the  sacred  seat 

Of  nobler  use  his  reason,  while  it 'stood 
Without  a  coofbrence  with  flesh  and  blood. 
Still,  and  submissive;  when,  within,  begun 
The  Father's  revelation  of  the  Son; 
Whom,  Hill  the  Holy  Spirit  rise  to  show. 
No  pow»r  of  thought  can  ever  come  to  know; 
The  saving  mystery,  obscur'd  by  sin, 
itself  must  manifest  itself,  within. 

Thus,  taught  of  God,  Paul  saw  the  truth  appear 
To  his  enligfaten*d  understanding  clear: 
The  pow'r  of  Christ  himself,  and  nothing  less. 
Could  move  its  persecutor  to  profess : 
He  leam'd,  and  told  it  fWmi  the  real  ground. 
And  provVI,  to  all  the  Christian  world  around. 
That  true  religion  had  its  true  foundation, 
Not  in  man*8  reason,  but  God's  revelation. 


A  CONTRAST 

BITWIBH  HUMAH  REASON  AND  DITINB  ILUTMI- 
NATION,  EXBMPUnSO  IN  THESE  DIFFERENT 
CHARACTERS. 

An  bumble  Christian,  to  whose  inward  sight 
God  shows  the  truth,  and  then  inspires  to  write; 
Because  of  deejper  oertainties  declared. 
Than  what  the  mind  perceives,  when  unpr^ai*d, 
From  them,  who  measure  all  on  which  he  treats, 
By  the  lizHl  standard  of  their  own  conceits. 
Meets  with  contempt;  and  very  few  will  own 
The  real  truths,  which  he  has  really  shown. 

A  diarp  philosopher,  who  thinks  to  find 
By  his  own  reason,  his  own  strength  of  mind, 
Sublimer  things,  that  lie  so  fisr  beyond 
The  scenes  to  which  such  forces  correspond; 
From  them,  who  love  to  speculate  like  him, 
And  think  all  light,  but  that  of  reason,  dim. 
Meets  with  admirers;  tho*  he  reasons  wrong. 
And  draws  the  dupes,  if  plausible,  along. 

Now,  tho*  a  searcher  should  no  more  despise 
The  use  of  Teaioii,  than  he  should  of  eyes; 


Yet,  if  there  be  a  still  superior  light. 
Than  fiu;ulty  of  reason  has,  or  sight; 
Which  all  rdigion  seems  to  pre-snppose. 
That  God  on  sudi,  as  rightly  seek,  bestows; 
In  higher  matters  how  should  he  decide. 
Who  takes  his  reason,  only,  for  his  guide? 


Such  words  as  nature,  reason,  oowDon  seose, 
Furnish  all  writers  with  one  same  pretence; 
Altho',  in  many  an  acknowledg*d  case. 
They  must  fiUl  short,  without  superior  grue: 
So  that,  in  things  of  more  momentous  kind. 
Nature  itself  directs  us  not  to  mind, 
If  sacred  truth  be  heartily  desir*d. 
The  greatest  reas^ners,  but  the  most  inspired. 

Whence  comes  the  value  for  the  scripture  psge, 
So  justly  dne,  so  paid  thro*  ev'ry  age? 
Not  writ  by  men  of  lean^ing,  and  of  parts. 
But  honest,  humble,  and  enlighten'd  hearts: 
Who,  when  they  reasoned,  reasun'd  very  well; 
And  how  enabled,  let  their  writings  tell: 
Not  one  of  all,  but  who  ascribes  the  force 
Of  truth  discover*d  to  an  higher  source. 

Take  these  three  men,  so  diffVent  in  their  wsj, 
For  instance,  Behmen,  Bolingbroke,  and  Hsy': 
They  all  philosophize  on  sacred  themes. 
And  build  on  reason,  the  two  last,  their  scheBSi: 
The  first  affirms,  that  his  principia  flow 
From  what  God*s  spirit  gave  him  pow'r  to  know; 
As  much  a  promis'd,  as  a  certain  guide. 
With  Christ's  disciples  ever  to  abide. 

If  Bolingbrokian  reason  must  prevail. 
All  inspiration  is  an  idle  tale: 
Writers  by  that,  from  Moses  down  to  Paul, 
I  spare  to  mention  how  he  treats  them  all: 
Now  if  he  err'd,  whence  did  that  errour  springf 
His  reason  told  him  there  was  no  such  thiDg ; 
Foundreu,  in  her  philosophizing  cast. 
Of  all  his  first  philosophy,  and  last 

Hay,  better  taught,  and  more  ingenuous  spsik, 
Gropes  with  his  reason  betwixt  light  and  dark; 
Now,  gentle  glinmierings  of  truth  displays;. 
Now,  lost  in  fisncy*8  intricater  maze, 
A  motley  mixture  of  such  things  has  got, 
As  reason  could  discover,  and  could  noti 
Which  all  the  builders  on  its  boasted  plan 
Prove  to  be  just  as  manifold  as  man. 

This  Behmen  knew;  and,  in  his  humble  W8y» 
Became  enlighten'd  by  a  steadier,  ray; 
First  taught  himself,  by  what  he  beard  and  asVf 
Of  grace  and  nature  he  explained  the  law; 
That  sacred  Spirit,  from  which  both  arose, 
Taught  him,  of  both,  the  secreU  to  disdose 
To  them,  who,  using  eyes,  and  rt^son  too. 
Were  fit  for  truth  in  a  diviner  view. 

He  does  not  write  finom  reason;  nor  appeal^ 
Of  course,  to  what  that  fiiunilty  reveals; 
Yet,  if  the  common  privilege  be  mine. 
Reason  may  see,  that  something  more  dhiae 

"  Religio  Philosophi,  or  the  Principles  of  Mo- 
rality and  Christianity,  illustrated  from  a  View  « 
the  Universe  and  of  Man's  Situation  in  it*  ^f 
William  Hay,  Esq.  a  volume  published  in  17Wr 
and  not  ui^ustly  characterised  by  our  poet     ^* 
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Lies  hid,  in  what  tiie  books  of  Behmen  teach, 
Tbo>  it  sarpMs  its  apprehensive  reach; 
May  see,  from  what  it  reaiiy  anprebends. 
That  all  nere  reas'ners  Behmen  &r  transcends. 

Fond  of  his  reason  as  a  man  may  b«, 
He  diould  confess  its  limited  degree; 
And,  by  its  €sir  direction,  seek  to  find 
A  surer  guide  to  things  of  deeper  kind: 
The  most  sharp-sighted  seek  for  other  men, 
Who  may  have  seen  what  lies  beyond  their  ken; 
And,  in  religions  matters,  most  appeals 
Are  made  by  men  to  that,  which  God  reveals. 

How  is  it  possible  to  judge,  aright. 
Of  heav*nly  things,  but  by  an  heav'oly  light?  • 
Contemned  by  Bolingbroke,  by  Hay  coofess'd, 
By  Behmen,  possibly  at  least,  possessM : 
Truly  iospir'd,  as  pious  minds  have  thought, 
^acob  was  known  to  live  a8  he  had  taught; 
Ai  d  at  his  last  departing  moment  cry*d, 
Kow  •*  1  go  hence  to  Paradise*'— «nd  dy'd. 


SOCRATES'S  REPLY, 

COHCEBNllfO  HBRACUTUS*!  WRlTIllOt. 

Wheh  Socrates  had  read,  as  authors  note, 
A  certain  book  that  Heraclitus  wrote; 
Deep  in  its  matter,  and  obscure  beside; 
Ask*d  his  opinion  of  it,  he  reply'd, 
**  All  that  1  understaiKl  is  good  and  true, 
And  what  I  don*t  is,  1  believe,  so  too.'' 

Thus  answered  Socrates,  whom  Greece  oonfeit 
The  wisest  of  her  sages,  and  the  best; 
By  justice  mov'd,  and  candour,  of  a  piece 
With  that  philosopher's  repute  in  Greece: 
Worthy  of  imitation,  to  be  sure, 
Wheu  a  good  writer  is  sometimes  obscure. 

All  the  haranguing,  therefore,  on  the  theme 
Of  deep  obscuiHy,  in  Jacob  Behme, 
Is  but  itself  obscure;  for  he  might  see 
Farther,  -'tis  possible,  than  you,  or  me: 
Meanwhile,  the  goodness  of  his  plainer  page 
Demands  the  answer  of  the  Grecian  sage. 

The  stuff  and  nonsense,  labyrinth  and  mase. 
Madness,  enthusiam,  and  such  like  phrase, 
*]ts  quick  bestowers  are  obliged  to  own, 
Ou^t  not  to  move  us,  by  its  eager  tone,  , 
More  than  tbey  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  mov'd. 
Should  we  so  paint  a  work  which  they  approved. 

He,  whom  the  £iir  Socratical  remark 
Describes,  was  called  #icotiivo(,  or  the  darki 
Yet  his  wise  reader,  from  the  good  ii^  view. 
Thought  that  his  darker  passages  were  true : 
He  would  not  judge  of  what,  as  yet,  lay  hid. 
By  what  he  did  not  see,  but  what  he  did. 

The  books  of  Behme,  as  none  are  tied  to  read. 
To  blame  unread  they  have  as  little  need: 
As  they  who  read  them  most,  the  most  commend, 
Others,  at  least,  may  venture  to  suspend; 
Or  think,  with  rcf  rence  to  such  books  as  these^ 
Of  Heraclitus,  and  of  Socrates, 


THOUGHTS  UPON  HUMAN  REASON, 

OOC4S10NEO  BY  RBADINO   tOMB  BZTRATACAJTr 
DECLAMATIONS  IN  ITS  FAVOUR. 

Ybs,  I  have  read  them^— but  I  cannot  find 
Much  depth  of  sense  in  writers  of  this  kind: 
They  all  retail,  as  they  proceed  along. 
Or  superficial  sentiments,  or  wrong: 
Of  reason !  reason !  tbey  repeat  the  cries. 
And  reason*s  use— which  nobody  denies. 

All  sharers  in  it  follow,  I  suppose. 
Each  one  his  reason,  as  he  does  his  nose ^ 
When  he  intends  to  reach  a  certain  spot. 
Whether  he  finds  the  road  to  it,  or  not: 
With  equal  sense  a  postulatum  begs 
The  use  of  reason,  as  the  use  of  li^ 

Full  well  these  rational  adepts  declaim 
On  points,  at  which  their  reason  can  take  aim ; 
But  wheu  they  talk  beyond  them,  what  mistakes. 
Of  various  kind,  their  various  reason  makes ! 
All  are  for  one  same  rule ;  and  in  its  use 
All  singly  clear,  and  mutually  abstruse. 

What  plainer  demonstration  can  be  had. 
That  their  origin^  pretence  is  bad ; 
Who  say— ^Their  own,  or  human  reason's,  light 
Must  needs  direct  them  to  determine  right? 
What  greater  proof  of  a  superior  skill 
Needfiil  to  reas'ners,  reason  how  they  win  ? 

Sense  to  discern,  and  reason  to  compare. 
Are  gifts  that  nterit  our  improving  care; 
But  want  an  inward  light,  when  all  is  done. 
As  seeds,  and  plants  do  that  of  outward  sun: 
Main  help  neglected,  tasteless  fruits  arise; 
And  wisdom  grows  insipid  in  the  wise. 

Tho*  all  these  reason-worshippers  profesil 
To  guard  against  Csnatical  excess. 
Enthusiastic  heat        their  favorite  theme 
Draws  their  attention  to  the  cold  extreme; 
Their  fears  of  torrid  fervours  freeze  a  soul; 
To  shun  the  zone  they  send  it  to  the  pole. 

The  very  sound  of  rational,  and  plain. 
Contents,  where' sense  is  neither  of  the  twain, 
A  world  of  readers;  whose  polite  concern 
Is  to  be  learned,  without  pains  to  learn ; 
To  please  their  palates,  with  a  modish  treat. 
Cheap  is  the  cost — and  here  is  the  receipt— , 

*<  Let  reason,  first,  imagination,  passions. 
Be  clean  drest  up  in  pretty-worded  feshions ; 
Then  let  imagination,  passions,  reason, 
Change  places  round,  at  each  commodious  season; 
T\\\  reason,  passions,  and  imagination 
Haveprov'd  the  point,  by  their  complete  rotation." 


ON  FAITH,  REASON,  AND  SIGHT, 

CONUDBRBD  Al  THE  THREE  DISTINCT  MBDffUMt 
OF  HUMAN  PERCEPTION. 

There  is  a  threefold  correspondent  light, 
That  shines  to  foith,  to  reason,  and  to  sight: 
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The  first,  etenoA;  bringmg^ioto  rieir 

Celestial  objects,  if  the  &ith  be  true; 

Tbe  next,  iotemal;  whicb  tbe  rees'iiing  mind 

Consults  in  truths  (»f  an  ideal  kind ; 

Tbe  third,  external ;  and  perceiT'd  thereby 

All  ontward  objects  that  aiSect  the  eye. 

Each  light  is  good  within  its  destin'd  sphere; 
Nor  with  each  other  do  they  interfere : 
Faith  does  not  reason,  reason  does  not  see. 
Nor  sight  extend  beyond  a  fixt  degree: 
Yet  foith  in  light  of  a  superior  kind 
Cannot  be  caiPd  irrational,  or  blind;    . 
Because  an  higher  certainty,  displayed, 
locliides  the  force  of  all  inferior  aid. 

As  body,  soul,  and  spirit  make  a  man. 
Each  has  the  help  of  its  appointed  plan ; 
Sght,  bearing,  sm^i,  and  taste,  and  feeling  sense, 
What  the  corporeal  nature  wants,  dispense: 
Thinking,  comparing,  judging,  and  the  whole 
Of  reasoning  faculties,  assist  tbe  soul: 
Faith,  and  whatever  else  may  be  exprest 
By  grace  celestial,  makes  tbe  spirit  blest. 

To  heal*  defect,  or  to  avoid  excess, 
Tbe  greater  light  should  still  correct  the  less; 
And  form,  within  the  right  obedient  will, 
A  seeing,  reasoning,  and  believiug  skill: 
While  body  moves  as  outward  sense  directs; 
And  soul  perceives  what  reason's  light  reflects; 
And  spirit,  filPd  with  lustre  from  above. 
Obeys  by  faith,  and  operates  by  love. 

A  sober  person,  tho*  his  eyes  are  good. 
Slights  not  the  truths  by  reason  understood; 
Nor  just  conclusions,  under  the  pretence 
Of  contradiction  to  his  seeing  sense ; 
Knovring  tlie  limits  too  that  reason  bath. 
He  does  not  seek  to  quench  the  light  of  faith; 
But  rationally  grants,  that  it  may  teach 
What  human  stretch  of  reason  cannot  reach. 

As  sight  to  reason,  in  the  things  that  lie 
Beyond  the  ken  of  the  corporeal  <  ye, 
Unhurt,  uninjured,  yields  itself  of  course. 
So  well-taught  reason  owns  a  higher  force; 
By  faith  enlightened,  it  enjoys  a  rest 
In  clearer  light  to  find  its  own  supprest; 
Suffering  no  more,  for  want  of  its  display, 
Than  Moon  and  stars  in  full  meridian  day. 

To  make  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man 
Do  more,  or  less  to  help  him,  than  it  can. 
Is  equally  absurd;  but  worse  to  slight, 
Or  want  tbe  benefits  of  ftiith,  than  sight: 
If  be  who  sees  no  outward  light  be  Uind, 
How  dismal  dark  must  be  the  ftuthless  nind! 
The  one  is  only  natural  defect, 
Tbe  other  wiltiil,  obstinate  neglect 

Pretence  of  reason,  for  it  is  pretence 


J  DIALOGUE 


BBnmN  Rurricus,  thiophilvs,  and  acadb- 

M1CD9,  ON  THE  NATURS,  POWER,  ANP  VSB  oi 
HOMAN  LEARNING,  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELI- 
GION. FROM  MR.  LAW*S  WAT  TO  DIVIRB 
KNOWLEDGE. 

RUSTICUI. 

Yes,  Academicas,  yt>u  love  to  hear 
The  words  of  Jacob  Behmen  made  so  clear; 
But  the  truth  is,  the  fundamental  good. 
At  which  he  aims,  you  have  not  understood; 
Content  with  such  good  notions  as  befit 
Your  learned  reason,  and  your  searching  wit. 
To  make  a  talk  about,  you  gather  still 
MoUe  ample  matter  for  your  hear-say  skill : 
You  know  yourself,  as  well  as  I,  that  this 
Is  all  your  joy  in  him;  and  hence  it  is 
That  you  are  so  impatient,  ev'ry  day, 
For  more  and  more  of  what  his  pages  say; 
So  vex'd,  and  puzzl'd^  if  you  cannot  find 
Their  meaning  open'd  to  your  eager  mind; 
Nor  add  new  notions,  and  a  stronger  force. 
To  he'j^hten  still  your  talent  of  discourse. 

With  all  your  va!ue  for  his  books,  as  yet. 
This  disposition  makes  you  to  forget 
How  oft  they  tell  you,  and  how  well  tbey  abow» 
That  this  inordinate  desire  to  know, 
This  heaping  up  of  notions,  one  by  one. 
For  subtle  fkncy  to  descant  upon, 
While  Babel,  as  you  think,  is  overthrown. 
Is  building  up  a  new  one  of  your  own  ;. 
Your  Babylonish  reason  is  the  p*w*r. 
That  seeks  materials  to  erect  its  towhr: 
Tbe  very  scriptures,  under  such  a  guide. 
Will  only  nourish  your  high-soaring  pride; 
Nor  will  you  penetrate,  with  all  your  art. 
Of  Jacob's  writings  tbe  substantial  part. 

The  works  of  Behmen  would  you  understand? 
Then,  where  he  stood,  see  also  that  you  staiMl ; 
Begin  wher^  he  began;  direct  your  thought 
1'o  seek  the  bicssiog  only,  that  he  sought; 
The  heart  of  God;  that,  by  a  rijriit  true  faitb. 
He  might  be  sav*d  from  sin,  and  Satan's  wraths 
While  thus  the  humble  seeker  stood  res'gn^d, 
Tlie  light  of  God  broke  ih  upon  bis  mind: 
But  yon,  devoted  to  the  powV,  alone. 
Of  speculative  reason,  all  your  own. 
Would  reach  his  ladder^  top  at  once,  nor  try 
The  pains  of  rising,  step  by  step,  so  high         ■ 
But,  on  this  subject,  by  your  looks,  I  see 
You'd  rather  hear  Tbeophiluf  than  me. 

THBOPBILUS. 

Why  really,  Academicus,  tbe  main 
Of  all  that  Rusticus,  so  bluntly  plain. 
Has  here  been  saying,  tho*  it  seem  so  bard. 
Hints  truth  enough  to  put  you  on  jrour  gnard  ? 
Much  itt  the  same  mistake  your  mind  has  been^ 
That  numy  of  my  learned  friends  are  in; 
Who,  tho*  admirars,  to  a  great  degree. 
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They  taike  thts  frutde  in  troths  of  ev'ry  kind. 
Both  where  it  sees,  aiid  where  it  mast  be  blind; 
So  that  in  regions,  where  a  light  divine 
Demomtrates  truth,  and  reason  cannot  shine, 
The  real  good  is  hidden  from  their  view. 
And  some  soch  system  rises  up,  in  lieu,    ' 
At  birth  or  education,  mode  or  place. 
In  course  of  life,  has  led  them  to  embrace. 

Thus  with  the  learned  papist,  in  his  creed» 
The  learned  protestant  is  not  agreed; 
Not  that,  to  either,  truth  and  light  have  taught 
To  entertain  so  opposite  a  thought; 
But  education's  contrary  supplies 
Have  giy*n  them  protestant,  and  popi^  ^7^i 
And  reason  being  the  accustomed  light 
Of  both  the  parties,  and  of  either  sight, 
Beeisioos  protestant,  and  popish  too, 
Can  find  it  work  enoagh,  and  tools  enoo. 
To  shape  opinions  of  a  different  growth, 
Whilst  learning  is  an  open  field  to  both; 
And,  of  Its  harvest,  the  inur'd  to  reap 
With  greater  skill  can  show  the  greater  heap. 

ACADEMICtJS. 

So  then  I  must,  as  I  perceive  by  you. 
Renounce  my  learning,  and  my  rcaaon  too. 
If  1  woald  gain  the  necessary  lights 
To. understand  what  Jacob  Behmen  writes: 
I  cannot  yield,  as  yet,  to  sucb  advice; 
Nor  make  the  purchase  at  so  dear  a  price: 
I  hope  rbe  study  of  the  scripture  text 
Will  do  for  me;  and  leave  me  unperplext 

With  his  deep  matteifs Little  did  1  know 

That  learning  bad,  in  you,  so  great  a  foe. 

THEOPHILUS. 

Be  not  uneasy;  learning  has  in  me 
Vo  foe  at  all,  not  in  the  least  degree; 
No  more  than  has  the  science,  or  the  skill. 
To  build  an  house  to  dwell  in,  or  a  mill 
For  grinding  corn  I  think  an  useful  art 

Of  human  thii^g^tbe  noblest,  for  my  part : 
Knowledge  of  books  or  languages,  or  aught 
That  any  person  has  been  duly  taught, 
I  would  not  ask  him  to  renounce,  or  say 
They  might  not  all  be  useful,  in  their  way: 
I  wtmld  not  bhime,  within  its  proper  place. 
The  art  of  throwing  silk,  or  making  lace; 
Or  any  art,  confio'd  to  iu  own  sphere; 
But  then  the  measure  of  its  use  is  there : 
Some  we  call  liberal,  and  some  we  call 
Mechanic;  now  the  circle  of  them  all 
Does  but  show  forth,  in  its  most  perfect  plan. 
The  natural  abilities  of  man  ; 
The  pow'ri  and  fisculties  of  human  mind. 
Whether  the  man  be  well,  or  ill  incliu*d: 
The  most  unjust,  and  wicked  debauchee, 
Kegarding  neither  God,  nor  man,  may  be. 
In  any  one,  or  more,  of  all  the  train. 
Of  greater  skill  than  others  can  obtain. 

Bot  now,  redemption  of  the  human  race 
By  Christ,  with  all. its  mysteries  of  grace. 


It  breathes  a  spark  of  life,  to  re-create 
The  poor-ihll'n  man  in  his  first  happy  state; 
By  which,  awakened  into  new  desires. 
After  his  native  country  he  inquires; 
How  he  may  rise  above  this  earthly  den» 
And  get  into  his  father's  house  again. 

This  is  redemption ;  or  the  life  divine 
Off*ring  itself,  on  one  hand,  with  design 
That  inward  man,  who  lost  it,  to  restore 
To  all  the  bliss  which  he  was  in  before; 
And,  on  the  other,  *tis  the  man's  desire. 
Will,  faith,  and  hope,  which  earnestly  aspire 
After  that  life;  the  hunger,  thirst,  and  call 
To  be  delivered,  by  it,  from  the  fall. 

Now  whether  man,  in  this  awaken'd  strifis. 
Breathe  forth  his  longings  after  this  good  life* 
In  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  any  English  sound. 
Or  none  at  all,  but  silent  sigh  profound. 
Can  be  of  no  significancy;  He, 
That  knows  but  one,  or  uses  all  the  three, 
Neither  to  him,  more  distant,  or  more  near. 
Will  this  redeeming  life  of  God  appear: 
Can  you  conceive  it  more  to  shine  upon 
Men  of  more  languages,  than  men  of  one? 
He  who  can  make  a  grammar  for  High  Dutch, 
Or  Welch,  or  Greek,  can  you  suppose,  as  such. 
In  faith,  and  hope,  and  goodness,  will  exccll 
A  man,  that  scarce  his  mother  tongue  can  spell? 
If  this  supposal,  then,  be  too  absurd, 
No  hurt  is  done,  no  enmity  incurred. 
To  learning,  science,  reason,  crific  wit. 
By  giving  them  the  places  which  they  fit;' 
Amongst  the  ornaments  -of  life  below. 
Which  the  most  profligate  as  well  may  knowy 
(One  of  the  most  abandoned  vicious  will) 
As  one  who,  fearing  God,  escbeweth  ilL 

Therefore  no  truths,  concerning  this  divine 
And  heav'nly  life,  can  come  within  the  line 
Of  all  this  learning;  as  exalted  fiir 
Above  the  pow'r  of  trial  at  its  bar; 
Where  both  the  jury,  and  the  judges  too. 
Are  bom  with  eyes  incapable  to  view; 
Living,  and  moving  in  this  world's  demes]i6» 
They  have  their  being  in  another  scene; 
The  life  divine  no  abler  to  descry. 
Than  into  Heav»n  can  look  an  eagle's  eye. 

If  you,  well  read  in  ancient  books,  my  friendt 
To  publUh  Homer's  Iliad  should  intend, 
Or  Cxsar's  Commentaries,  and  make  out  [doubt;  . 

Some  things  more  plain you  have  the  skill,  no 

As  well  provided  for  the  work,  perhaps. 
As  one  to  make  his  baskets,  one  his  traps; 
But  if  you  think  that  skill  in  ancient  Greek, 
And  Latin,  helps  you,  of  itself,  to  seek. 
Find,  and  explain  the  spirit,  and  the  sense 
Of  what  Christ  said,  it  is  a  vain  pretenca. 
And  jquite  unnatural;  of  equal  kind 
With  the  endeavour  of  a  man  bom  blind. 
Who  talks  about  exhibiting  the  sight 
Of  difTrent  colours,  .beautifully  bright. 

Doctrines,  wherein  redemption  ia  concern'd, 
No  more  belong  to  men  as  being  leara'd. 
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The  telrts  of  flcriptore,  and  fay  reason's  ray. 
One  as  another,  urge  the  endless  firayj 
Retort  absurdities,  whenever  prest. 
Prove  its  own  system,  and  confute  the  rest; 
Just  as  blind  men,  in  their  disputes,  can  do 
Each  others  notions  of  red,  green,  or  blue. 

The  light  of  the  celestial  inward  man. 
That  died  in  Paradise,  when  sin  began. 
Is  Jesus  Christ;  and  consequently,  men 
By  him  alone  can  rise  to  life  again : 
He,  in  the  heart  of  man,  must  sow  the  seed. 
That  can  awaken  htav'niy  life  indeed : 
Nothing  but  this  can  possibly  admit 
Return  of  life,  or  in  the  least  be  fit. 
Or  capable,  or  sensible  of  pow'r 
From  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  redeeming  hour: 
The  light,  and  life,'  which  he  intends  to  raise, 
Have  no  dependence  upon  word,  and  phrase; 
Life,  in  itself,  be  it  of  Heav'n,  or  Earth, 
Must  have  its  whole  procession  from  a  birth: 
Would  it  not  sound  absurdly,  in  your  mind. 
That,  if  a  man  be  naturally  blind. 
Care  must  be  had  to  teach  him  granunar  well. 
Or  in  the  art  of  logic  to  excell ; 
That  he  will  best  obtain,  when  this  is  done, 
Knowledge  of  light  and  colours  from  the  Sun  ? 
Yet  not  one  jot  is  it  the  less  absurd 
To  think  that  skill  in  Greek,  or  Hebrew  word. 
Of  man's  redemption  can  explain  the  whole. 
Or  let  the  light  of  Ood  into  his  soul. 

This  matter,  Academicus,  if  you 
Can  set  in  a  more  proper  light ^pray  do. 


A  POETICAL  VERSION  OF  A  LETTER 

ntOM    THE  EARL  OF    ESSEX    TO  THE    EARL  OF 
SOUTHAMPTON '. 

MvLord, 

Untaught  by  nature  or  by  art. 

To  give  the  genuine  dictates  of  my  heart 

The  gloss  of  compliment,  i  never  less, 

Than  now,  should  aim  at  that  polite  excess ; 

Now,  that  my  wand'ring  thoughts  are  fix'd  upon, 

ifot  Martha's  many  things,  but  Mary's  one. 

Tis  not  from  any  ceremonious  view. 
But  to  discharge  a  real,  needful  due 
From  friend  to  friend  m  absence,  that  I  write 
To  mine,  secluded  from  his  wonted  sight ; 
.  By  force  oblig'd  to  give,  and  to  receive 
A^ong—— perhaps,  a  last  departing  leave  ; 
For  small,  by  ev'ry  test  of  human  ken. 
The  hopes  of  meeting,  in  this  world,  again. 

Under  such  circumstance;*,  1  recall 
My  friend,  whose  honour,  person,  fortune,  all. 
So  diear  to  me,  make  bosom  wish  to  swell. 
That  he  mav  alwavs  nrosoer.  and  do  well: 


My  friend*»  abilities,  and  present  atate 
Of  natural  endowments  how  I  rate ; 
To  God  what  glory,  to  himself  what  use. 
The  best  exertion  of, them  might  produce, 
I  shall  not  here  express;  enough  to  note 
That,  at  such  times  as  I  was  most  remote 
From  all  dissembling,  witnesses  enoo 
Can  vouch  my  speaking  what  1  thought  was  true. 

The  truths,   which  love  now  prompts  me  to 
remind 
Your  lordship  of,  are  of  the  following  kind : 
First ;  that  whatever  talents  you  possess, 
They  are  God's  gifts,  whom  you  are  bound  to  bless: 
Next;  that  you  have  them,  not  as  things  your  own, 
Tho*  for  your  use,  yet  not  for  yours  alooe; 
But  as>  an  human  stewarty,  or  trust. 
Of  which  account  is  to  be  giv'n,  and  just : 
So  that,  in  fine,  if  talents  are  apply'd 
To  serve  the  spirit  of  the  world,  in  pride. 
And  vain  delists,  as  he,  who  rules  the  scenes 
Of  guilty  joy,  the  prince  of  darkness,  meana. 
It  is  ingratitude,  injustice  too, 
Yea,  'tis  perfidious  treachery  in  you: 
For  if  a  servant,  of  your  own,  should  dare 
To  use  the  goods,  committed  to  his  care. 
To  the  advantage  of  your  greatest  foe, 
What  would  you  think  of  his  behaving  so  ? 
Yet  how  with  God  would  you  yourself  do  less. 
Having  from  him  whatever  you  possess. 
And  serving  with  it,  in  the  donor's  stead. 
That  foe  to  him  by  whom  the  world  is  led? 

A  serious  thought  if  you  can  ever  lend 
To  admonition,  from  your  truest  friend; 
If  the  regard  due  to  your  country  sways ; 
Which  you  may  serve  so  many  glorious  ways  ; 
If  an  all-ruling,  righteous  Pow'r  above 
Can  raise  your  dread  of  justice,  or  your  lore; 
If  you  yourself  will  to  yourself  be  true. 
And  everlasting  happiness  pursue. 
Before  the  joys  of  any  worldly  scheme. 
The  short  delusions  of  a  pleasing  dream. 
Of  which,  whatever  it  may  represent. 
The  soul,  soon  wak'd,  must  bitterly  repent; 
If  these  reflections,  any  of  them,  find 
Due  estimation  in  your  prudent  mind; 
Take  an  account  of  what  is  done,  and  past. 
And  what  the  future  may  demand,  forecast: 
The  leagues  whatever  they  import,  repeal. 
To  which  good  conscience  has  not  set  the  seaJ: 
And  fix  your  resolution  firm,  to  serve 
Him,  firom  whose  will  no  loyal  thought  can  swerve  j 
That  gracious  God,  from  whom,  in  very  deed. 
All  your  abilities  and  gifts  proceed; 
Whether  of  bodily,  or  mental  trace; 
Without,  within;  of  nature,  or  of  grace* 
_  Then  he,  who  cannot  possibfy  deny 
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To  which  I  aMwer- 


ON  RE^ONATION. 


^ "  •  ~»»w^i        my  iitho^  jov  shovkL 

iret  cannot  I  distnirt  a  God  »  good  J 
Or  mercy  feilinj?  roe,  so  greatly  tbown, 
^gnccforsaking^butbyftmltmyown:    * 

To  Biake  his  mercy  suitable  returns, 
TJ^  not  to  try,  of  all  th*  apostate  elast 
worse  should  I  be  than  any  erer  was : 
A     I^T".*"  ""^^  repeated,  solenn  stress^ 
Avow'd  the  penitence  whiob  I  profess; 
From  time  to  time  so  calPd  on  not  a  few. 
To  vitnesfl,  and  to  watch,  if  it  was  true. 
That  of  all  hypocrites,  if  fband  to  lie. 
That  e'ei*  were  born,  the  hollowest  were  I. 

But  should  I  perish  in  my  sins,  and  draw 
^011  myself  my  own  damnation's  law. 
Will  It  not  be  yow  wisdom  to  embrace 
God's  offer'd  mercy,  of  a  saving  grace? 
To  profit  by  example,  if  vou  see 
The  fearful  case  of  mi»erable  me} 

A  longer  time  was  I  a  slave  to  sin, 
And  a  corrupted  world,  than  you  haveteeo; 
ttid  many  a  too,  too  slowly  answer'd  call, 
That  jMde  still  harder  my  return  from  thrall:      * 
To  come  to  Christ  was  requisite,  I  knew. 
But  softer  pace,  1  ftatter'd  me,  would  do ; 
The  journey's  end  contented  I  remain'^d 
Tb  see,  and  own,  tho»  8tilb>twas  unattain'd: 
^refore  the  same  good  Providence  that  eallM, 
With  a  kind  violence,  has  pulrd  and  haul'd; 
As  public  eye  may,  outwardly,  at  least, 
HaTe  seen,  and  drafl:'d  me  to  the  marriage  feast. 
Kind,  in  this  world,  afBiction'i*  heaviest  load. 
That,  in  another,  bliiis  might  be  bestowed  ; 
Kif*d  the  repeated  stripes,  that  should  correct 
Of  too  great  knowledge  a  too  small  effect: 
God  graotyour  lordship  may,  with  less  altoy. 
Feel  an  unfeign'd  conversion's  inward  joy. 
As  I  do  now ;  and  find  the  happy  way. 
Without  the  tonnents  of  so  long*  delay ! 

To  the  divines  (and  there  weae  none  beside 
That  nam^d  conversion  to  me)  I  reply'd— i— 
"  Could  my  ambition  enter,  and  possess 
Your  narrow  hearto,  your  meekness  would  he  less; 
l^cre  my  delights,  to  which  it  gives  the  rise, 
Taated  by  y^o,  you  would  be  less  precise  :"* 
Bat  you,  my  lord,  have  the  momentous  hint. 
Prom  one  that  knows  the  very  utonost  stint 
Of  all  that  can  amuse  you,  whilst  you  live> 
Of  all  contentments  which  the  world  can  ffive. 
Think  then,  dear  earl,  that  I  have  stak'd  and 
biioy'd 
The  ways  of  pleasure,  f^Ully  enjoy'd, 
And  set  them  up,  as  marks  at  seji,  for  you 
To  keep  true  Virtue's  channel  in  your  view: 
Think,  tho'  your  eyes  should  long  be  shut,  and 

*     fast, 
They  must,  they  must  be  openM  at  the  last: 
Truth  will  con^pel  you  to  confess,  like  me. 
That  to  the  wicked  peace  can  never  be. 
With  my  owna  soul,  that  Heav'n  may  deign  to  aid 
My  heart's  address,  this  covenant  is  made; 
My  eyes  shall  never  yield  to  sleep,  at  night. 
Nor  thoughts  attend  the  bus'nejts  of  the  light, 
'Till  1  have  pray'd  my  God,  that  you  may  take 
This  plain  but  ftuthfiil  warning,  for  his  sake. 
With  a  beiieviog  profit     .  then,  in  you 
Your  friends/  your  country  will  be  happy  too; 
And  all  yoi^r  aims  suoceed     ■•events  so  blest 
Would  fill  with  comfort,  not  to  be  ezprest, 
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Your  lordship's  cousin  and  true  friend so  ty'd 

That  worldly  cause  can  never  once  divide 
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THE  ITALIAN  BISHOP. 

AN  ANBCDOTE. 

There  is  no  kind  o/a  fragmental  not«. 
That  pleases  better  than  an  anecdote; 
Or  fruit  unpdblish'd;  when  it  comas  to  ritc^ 
And  give  the  more  agreeable  surprise : 
From  long  oblivion  sav'd,  an  useful  hint 
Is  doubly  grateful,  when  reviv'd  in  print: 
A  fate  and  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
Delighted  many  an  attentive  mind; 
This  anecdote,  my  task  is,  to  rehearse. 
As  highly  fit  to  be  consigo'd  to  verse. 

There  li^'d  a  bish9p,  once  upon  a  time. 
Where  is  not  said,  hut  Italy  the  climej         ^ 
An  honest,  pious  man,  who  understood 
How  to  behave  aa  a  true  bishop  should; 
But  thro'  an  opposition,  form'd  to  blast 
His  good  designs,  by  men  of  diifrent  cast. 
He  had  some  tedious  struggles,  and  a  train 
Of  rude  affronts^  and  insuka  to  sustain; 
And  did  susUin;  with  cahn  unruffled  mind 
He  boi«  them  aU,  and  never  once  repiu'd: 
An  intimate  acquamtance,  one  who  knew 
What  difficulties  he  had  waded  thro' 
Time  after  time,  and  very  much  admir'd 
A  patience  so  provok'd,  and  so  untir'd. 
Made  bold  to  ask  him,  if  he  could  impart. 
Or  teach  the  secret  of  his  happy  art; 
"  Yes,"  said  the  good  oW  prelate,  "  that  I  can. 
And  'tis  a  plain  and  practicable  plan ; 
For  all  the  secret,  that  I  know  of,  lies 
III  making  a  right  use  of  my  own  eyes." 
Beg'd  to  explain  himself,  how  that  should  ba 
**  Why,  in  whatever  state  I  am,*'  said  he, 
"  I  first  look  up  to  Heav'n;  as  ".ell  aware. 
That  to  get  thither  is  my  main  affair. 
I  then  look  down  upon  the  Earth;  and  think. 
In  a  short  space  uf  tinac,  how  small  a  chink 
1  shall  possess  of  its  extensive  ground; 
And  then  I  cast  my  seeing  eyes  around, 
Where  more  distress  appears,  on  ev'ry  side. 
Amongst  mankind,  than  I  myself  abide. 
So  that,  redectinir  on  my  own  concern. 
First— .—where  true  happiness  is  pIao*d,  I  learn: 
Next—let  the  w<|rld,  to  what  it  will,  pretend, 
I  see  where  all  its  good  and  ill  must  end. 

I-Mt how  unjust  it  is,  as  well  as  vain. 

Upon  a  fair  discernment,  to  complain.  • 

Thus,  lookina:  up,  and  down,  and  roun:l  about. 
Right  use  of  eyes  may  find  my  secret  ou^: 

With  Heav'n  in  view his  real  home in  fine. 

Nothing  on  Earth  should  make  a  man  repiae.*' 


ON  RESIGNATION, 

TO  A  FRIEND  IN  TftOUBLB. 

Dear  child,  know  this,  that  he,  who  gave  thee 
Almighty  God,  is  Lord  of  life  and  d<*th,  [breath. 
And  aU  things  that  concern  them,  such  as  these; 
Youth,  health,  or  strength;  age,  weakness,  or  dis- 
ease; 

T  ■ 
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Wherefore,  whatever  thy  afflictioa  be, 

Take  it  at  coming  from  thy  God  to  thee: 

Whether  to  teach  thee  patience  be  its  end. 

Or  to  instruct  goch  persons  as  attend, 

That  faith  »nd  meekness,  try'd  by  spflfrings  past. 

May  yield  increase  of  happiness  at  last: 

Or  whether  it  be  sent  for  some  defect,    , 

Which  he,  who  wants  to  bless  thee,  woald  cor- 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  thou  dost  repent,  [rect; 

And  take  thy  cross  up  patiently,  when  sent, 

Trusting  in  him,  who  sends  it  thee,  to  take 

For  Jettis  Christ  his  Son,  thy  Saviour's,  sake. 

Wholly  submitting  to  his  blessed  will. 

Whose  visitatioD  seeks  thy  profit  still; 

All  that  thou  dost,  or  ever  canst  endure. 

Will  make  thy  ewrlasting  joy  more  sure. 

Take  therefore  what  befalls  thee  in  good  part, 
As  a  prcscriptiou  of  love's  healing  art; 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasti^h  too,'» 
Salth  Paul,  "  and  scouigeth  with  a  saving  view;" 
It  is  the  mark,  ^y  which  he  owns  a  child. 
Without  it,  not  so  honourably  styPd: 
Fathers  according  to  the  %eshf  when  they 
Conwt  themj  children  rev*rence,  and  obey; 
How  much  more  justly  may  that  Father  daim. 
By  whom  we  live  eternally,  the  same  ? 
They  oft  chastise  thro'  humour  of  their  own. 
He  always  for  our  greater  good  alone; 
Cbasfning  below,  that  we  may  rise  above 
Holy,  and  happy  in  our  Father's  love. 

These  things  for  comfort,  and  instruction  fit, 
In  holy  scripture,  for  our  sakes,  are  writ. 
That  with  a  patient,  and  enduring  mind, 
In  all  conditions  we  may  be  resign'd; 
And  reverencing  our  fether,  and  our  friend, 
Take  what  his  goodness  shall  be  pleaVd  to  send. 
What  greater  good,  considering  the  whole, 
Than  Christ's  own  likeness  in  a  Christian  soul 
By  patient  suflf ring?  Think  what  ills,  before 
He  enter'd  into  joy,  our  Saviour  bore ; 
What  things  he  sufier'd,  to  retrieve  our  loss. 
And  make  his  waj  to  glory,  thro*  the  cross. 
The  way  for  us;  he  wanted  none  to  make. 
But  for  the  poor  lost  human  sinner's  sake; 
For  them  lie  suffer'd  more  than  words  can  tell. 
Or  thought  conceive;  reflect  upon  it  well. 
Dear  child!  and  whether  life,  or  death  remaras. 
Depend  on  him  to  sanctify  thy  pains ; 
To  bft  himself  thy  strong  defence,  and  tow'r, 
.  To  make  thee  know  and  feel  his  savintc  pow'r: 
Still  taught  by  him,  repeat— 7i*y  will  be  done! 
'  And  trust  in  God  thro*  his  beloved  Son. 


A  rOETICAL  VERSION  OF  A  LETTEk, 
TROM  Jacob  bbqmen,  to  a  raisMD,  om  thb 

SAME  OCCASION. 

Pbar  brother  in  owr  Saviour,  Christ— his  grace 
A^A  i^vo  nm»mia>f1  in  roor  afHictive  casc I 


Set  down  for  a  memorial,  aad  < 

For  you  to  ponded  with  a  serious  care. 

First  then,  the  cause,  to  which  we  must  assigs 
Vour  strong  temptation,  is  the  love  divioe; 
The  goodness  supernatural,  above 
All  utt'rance^  flowing  from  the  God  of  love  ; 
Seeking  the  creaturely  and  hunoan  will. 
To  free  it  from  captivity  to  ill: 

And  then,  the  struggle  with  so  great  a  grace. 
In  human  will,  refusin;?  to  embrace; 
Tho'  tender»d  to  it  with  a  love  so  pure. 
It  seeks  itself,  and  strives  against  a  cure  ; 
From  its  own  love  to  transitory  things. 
More  than  to  God,  the  real  evil  springs. 

'Tis  man's  own  nature,  which,  in  its  owu  life. 

Or  rentre,  stands  in  enmity  and  strife. 

And  anxious,  selfish,  doing  what  it  lists,      [sistst 

(Without  God's  love)  that  tempts  him,  and  re- 

The  devil  also  shoots  his  fi'ry  dart, 

From  grace  and  love  to  turn  away  the  heart. ' 

This  is  the  greatest  trial;  'tis  the  fight. 
Which  Christ,  with  his  internal  love  and  light. 
Maintains  within  roan's  nature,  to  dispel 
God's  anger,  Satan,  sin,  and  death,  and  HeU  j 
The  human  self,  or  serpent  to  devour, 
And  raise  an  angel  from  it  by  his  pow'r. 

Now  if  God's  love  in  Christ  did  not  subdue. 
In  some  degree,  this  selflshn<>ss  in  you. 
You  would  hare  no  such  combat  to  endure  ; 
The  serpent  th?n,  triumphantly  secure. 
Would  unoppos'd,  exert  its  native  right. 
And  no  such  conflict  in  your  soul  excite. 

For  all  the  huge  tempUtion  and  distress 
Rises  in  nature,  tho*  God  seeks  to  blew; 
The  serpent  feeling  ita  tormenting  state, 
(^Vhich,  of  itself,  is  a  mere  anxieos  hate) 
When  God's  amaaing  love  comes  in,  to  fill. 
And  change  the  selfish  to  a  god-like  will. 

Here  Christ,  the  serpent-bruiser,  sUnda  ia  mm 
Storming  the  devil's  hellish,  self-built  plan; 
And  hence  the  strife  within  the  human  soul; 
Satan's  to  kill,  and  Christ's  to  make  it  whole; 
As  by  experience,  in  so  great  degree, 
God,  in  his  goodness,  causes  you  to  see. 

Now,  while  the  serpent's  head  is  bruis'd, 
heel 
Of  Christ  is  stung;  and  the  poor  soul  must  fad 
Trembliii.e,  and  sadness,  while  the  strivers  cope 
And  can  do  nothinjr,  but  stand  still  in  hope; 
Hardly  be  able  to  lift  np  its  face. 
For  mere  concern,  and  pray  to  God  for  giaoe. 

The  serpent,  turning  it  another  way. 
Shows  it  the  worid's  allnring,  fine  display; 
Mocking  its  resolution  to  for^o. 
For  a  n^  nature,  the  engaging  show; 
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the  Mzt  teiqptatioii,  which  befiiUi  of  course 
From  Satan,  aod  from  nature's  selfish  force. 
Is  when  the  soul  has  tasted  of  the  lore. 
And  been  illuminated  from  above; 
Sliil  in  its  self-hood  it  would  seek  to  shine. 
And,  as  its  own,  possess  the  light  dirine. 

That  is,  thesoolish  nature,  take  it  right. 
As  much  a  serpent,  if  without  God's  light. 
As  Lucifer,  this  nature  still  would  claim 
For  own  propriety  the  heaT*nly  flame; 
And  ele\'ate  its  fire  to  a  degree, 
Abov«  the  light's  good  powV,  which  cannot  be. 

This  domineering  self,  this  nature  fire. 
Mutt  he  transmuted  to  a  lore  desire : 
Now,  when  this  change  is  to  be  undergone. 
It  looks  ibr  some  own  pow*r,  and  finding  none, 
B^fins  to  doubt  of  grace,  unwilling  quite 
To  yield  up  iu  self-willing  nature's  right. 

Iterer  quakes  for  fear,  and  will  not  die 
In  light  divine,  tho*  to  be  blest  thereby: 
The  light  of  grace  it  thinks  to  be  deceit, 
Because  it  worketh  gently  without  heat : 
MoT'd  too  by  outward  reason,  which  is  blind. 
And,  of  itself,  sees  nothing  of  this  kind. 

Wbo  knows,  it  thinkcth,  whether  it  be  true 
ThRt  Gnd  is  in  thee,  and  enlightens  too  ? 
Is  it  not  fancy  ?  for  thou  dost  not  see 
like  other  people,  who,  as  well  as  thee, 
Hope  for  salvation,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Without  such  fear,  and  trembling  at  his  rod. 

Thus  the  poor  soul,  accounted  for  a  fool. 
By  an  the  rcas*oers  of  u  gayer  school, 
By  an  the  sprayer  people,  who  embraccv 
Mere  Terfoal  promises  of  future  grace, 
SSgfaa  from  its  deep  internal  ground,  and  pants 
FoT'Such  enlighi'ning  comfort  as  it  wants; 

And  lain  would  have;  but  nature  can,  alas ! 
0o  oothing,  of  itself,  to  bring  to  pass ; 
And  is,  thro'  its  own  impotence,  afraid 
That  God  rejects  it,  and  will  give  no  aid ; 
Wbioh,  with  regard  to  tlie  self-will,  is  true; 
For  God  rejects  it,  to  implant  a  new. 

The  own  setf>wil]  omst  die  stway,  and  shine, 
lUsiag  thjo*  death,  in  saving  will  divine; 
And,  from  the  opposition  which  it  tries 
Against  God's  will,  such  great  temptations  rise: 
The  devil  too  is  loth  to  lose  his  prey, 
Aod  see  his  fort  cast  dovrn,  if  it  obey. 

For,  if  the  life  of  Christ  within  arise, 
AdMnst,  and  frdse  imttg}nati<m  dies; 
"Wholly  it  cannot  in  this  present  life, 
Bot  by  the  flesh  maintains  the  daily  strife; 
Dies,  and  yet  lives;  as  they  alone  can  tell, 
1a  whom  Christ  fights  against  the  pow'rs  of  flelL 

The  third  temptation  b  in  mind,  and  wiU. 
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And  human  will,  esteeming  for  its  joy    . 
What  Christ,  to  save  it,  combats  to  destroy. 
Will  not  resign  the  pri<le-ci*ected  tow'r. 
Nor  live  obedient  to  the  Saviour's  pow'r. 

Thus  I  have  giv'n  you,  loving  sir,  to  know 
What  our  deat  Saviour  has  bet.*n  pleas'd  to  show 
To  my  coDhideration ;  now,  on  this, 
Examine  well  what  yotir  temptation  is: 
"  We  must  leave  all,  and  follow  him,"  he  said. 
Right  Christ-like  poor,  like  our  redeeming  head. 

Now,  if  self-lust  stick  yet  upon  your  mind, 
Or  love  of  earthly  things,  of  any  kind. 
Then,  from  those  centres,  in  their  working  force. 
Such  a  temptation  will  rise  up  of  course: 
If  you  will  follow,  wheti  it  does  arise, 
My  child-like  counsel,  hear  what  I  advise. 

Fix  yonr  whole  thooght  upon  the  bitter  woe. 
Which  our  dear  Lord  was  pleas'd  to  undergo ; 
Consider  the  reproach,  contempt,  and  scorn. 
The  worldly  state  so  poor,  and  so  forlorn. 
Which  he  was  so  content  to  bear;  and  then. 
His  sufi''ring,  dying  for  us  siofol  men. 

And  thereunto  give  up  your  whole  desire, 
And  mind,  and  will;  and  earnestly  aspire 
To  be  as  like  him  as  you  can;  to  bear, 
(And  with  a  patience  bent  to  persevere) 
All  that  is  laid  upon  you ;  and  to  make 
His  process  your's,  and  purely  for  his  sake; 

For  love  of  him,  most  freeljr  to  embrace 
Contempt,  affliction,  poverty,  disgrace; 
All  that  can  happen,  so  you  may  but  gain 
His  blessed  love  within  you,  and  maintain; 
No  longer  willing  with  a  self-desire. 
But  such  as  Christ  within  you  shall  inspire. 

Dear  sir,  I  fear  lest  something  still  amiss,  ' 
Averse  to  him,  cause  such  a  strife  as  this: 
He  wills  you,  in  his  deaih,  with  him  to  die 
To  your  own  will,  and  to  arise  tliei-eby 
In  his  arising;  and  that  life  to  live. 
Which  he  is  striving  in  your  soul  to  give. 

Let  go  all  earthly  will;  and  be  resi^'d 
Wholly  to  him,  with  all  your  heart  and  mind: 
Be  joy,  or  sorrow,  comfoi't,  or  distress, 
Receiv'd  alike,  for  he  alike  can  bless, 
To  gain  the  victory  of  Christian  faith 
Over  the  world,  and  all  Satanic  wrath. 

So  shall  you  conquer  death,  and  Hell,  and  sin-j 
And  find,  at  Iast»  what  Christ  in  you  hath  been : 
By  sure  experience  will  be  understood, 
How  all  hath  happen'd  to  you  for  your  good: 
Of  all  his  childirca  this  hath  been  the  way ; 
And  Christian  love  here  dictates  what  I  say. 


ON  BEARING  THE  (^HOSS. 
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I  cannot  shon  it,  and,  .of  oourte. 
Must  bear  this  heavy  cross  by  foroe.** 

What  dost  thoa  get  then  by  di«gust 
At  bearing  that,  which  bear  thoa  must? 
Nothing  abates  the  force  of  ill. 
Like  a  resigned  and  patient  wilL 

"  Tis  true;  but  how  shall  I  obtain 
Such  an  abatement  of  my  pain  ? 
Compulsion  tempts  roe  to  repine 
At  Simon's  case  becoming  mine." 

Look  then  at  Jesus  gone  before  ; 
Reflect  on  what  thy  Saviour  bore; 
Bore,  tho*  he  could  have  been  set  firee, 
Death  on  the  cross,  for  love  of  thee. 


<*  He  did  so— Loid!  whatshaU  I  say? 
Do  thou  enable  me  to  pray. 
If  *t  is  not  possible  to  shun 
This  bitter  cross— thy  will  be  done!" 


A  aOLlLOSlUY 

ON  THE  CAUSE  AND  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  DOUBT- 

'  ING  MINP. 

i 

I  MUSE,  1  doubt,  1  reason,  and  debate- 
Therefore,  I  am  not  in  that  perfoct  sUte, 
In  which,  when  its  creation  first  began, 
God  plac*d  his  own  beloved  image,  man; 
From  whose  high  birth,  at  once  dc^ign'd  foraU, 
This  ever  poring  reason  proves  a  fall. 

Whilst  Adam  stood  in  that  immortal  life. 
Wherein  pure  truth  excluded  doubt  and  strifo, 
He  knew,  he  saw,  by  a  diviner  light, 
All  that  was  good  for  knowledge,  or  for  sight ; 
But  when  the  serpent-subtlety  of  Hell 
Brought  him  to  doubt,  and  reason— then  he  fell. 

Fell,  by  declining  from  an  upright  will. 
And  sunk  into  a  state  of  good  and  ill : 
The  very  state  of  such  a  world  as  this 
Became  a  death  to  his  immortal  bliss: 
Bliss,  which  his  reason  gave  him  not,  before 
The  loss  ensu*d,  nor  after  could  restore. 

From  him  descending,  all  the  human  race 
Must  needs  partake  the  nature  df  his  case: 
Just  as  the  trunk,  the  branches,  or  the  fruit, 
Derive  their  substance  from  tbe  parent  root: 
What  life,  or  death,  into  the  fother  came, 
Tbe  sons,  tho'  guiltless,  could  but  have  the 

If  I  am  one,  if  ever  I  must  live 
The  bliasfol  life,  which  Qod  design'd  to  give; 
As  reason  dictates,  or  as  some  degree 
Of  higher  light  enables  one  to  see, 
It  cannot  rise  from  being  bom  on  Earth, 
Without  a  aecond,  new,  and  heav'nly  birth. 


Such  was  the  hope  before,  and  since  the  flood. 
In  ev*ry  time  and  place,  of  all  the  good: 
Till  the  ntm  b^rlk  <k  Jesus,  from  above, 
Reveal*d  below  the  mystery  of  lore. 

His  virgin  birth,  life,  death,  and  re-asoeott 
Explain  what  all  God*s  dispensations  meantr- 
God  give  me  grace  to  shun  the  doobting  crime ! 
Since  nothing  follows  intermediate  time. 
But  life,  or  death,  eternally  t»  rale 
A  Nested  Christian,  or  a  cwrsed  fool. 


A  PLAIN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  DESIGN  OF  TRUE  EEUGION. 

What  is  religion  ? — Why  it  is  a  core, 
Giv*n  in  the  gospel,  gratii,  to  the  poor. 
By  Jesus  Christ,  tbe  healer  of  tbe  soul ; 
Which  all  who  take  are  sure  to  be  made  whole; 
And  they  who  will  not,  all  the  art  of  man 
May  strive  to  cure  them,  but  it  never  can. 

Cure  for  what  malady  ?'*-For  that  of  sin. 
From  whence  all  other  maladies  begin; 
It  had  its  rise  in  Adam,  first  of  all. 
And  all  his  sons,  partaking  of  his  foil. 
Want  a  new  Adam  to  beget  them  free 
From  sin  and  death;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  he. 

How  is  it  giv*n  ? — By  raising  a  new  birth 
Of  heav*nly  life,  surviving  that  of  Earth  ; 
Which  may,  at  any  time,  at  some  it  must. 
Return  its  mortal  body  to  the  dust; 
And  then  the  bom  of  God  in  Christ  again 
Will  rise  immortal,  true  angelic  men. 

Why  in  the  gospel? — Ooapel  is,  indeed. 
In  its  true  living  sense,  the  holy  seed. 
By  God*s  great  mercy,  first,  in  Adam  sown. 
And  first,  in  Christ,  to  full  perfection  grown: 
Fullness,  from  which  all  holy  souls  derive. 
And  bodies  too,  the  pow*r  to  be  alive. 

Why  graAs  giv»n? — Because  the  love-desire 
Of  God,  in  Christ,  can  never  work  for  hire: 
Its  nature  is  to  love  for  loving^s  sake. 
To  give  itself  to  ev'ry  will  to  take; 
To  them  it  brings,  amidst  tbe  darkest  night. 
Its  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

Why  to  the  poor?— Because  they  fed  thdr 
Which  trust  in  riches  is  so  loth  to  grrant:  [waa*. 
The  rich  have  something  which  tbey  call  that 
The  poor  have  nothing,  but  to  Christ  alone  [own; 
They  owe  themselves,  and  pay  him  what  they 
And  what  religion  i^— they  only  know.  [owe. 


ON  THE  TRUE  MEANINO  OF  THEtOUFTimB  TBRKS 

LIFE   AND  DEATU^ 

WHEN  APPUBD  TO  MKH. 
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Beoomii^  nMn,  r«f«niof  bmiuui  Ml, 
And  ninng  up  the  Arst,  true  life  in  all ; 
Heftling  our  iuitare*8  deadly  wound  within,     " 
And  quenching  wrath*  or  death,  or  Hdl,  or  tin. 

For  aU  rach  words  describe  on»eviI  thing. 
Or  want  of  good ;  that  has  one  only  spring. 
The  lore  of  God,  in  Christ,  which  form'd  at  first 
A  blessed  A^m,  and  redeemed  a  curst 
By  his  own  act--Good  only  was  designed 
For  Adam,  and,  in  him,  for  All  mankind. 

He  fell  fnun  good,  mtsusing  his  free  will. 
Into  this  world,  this  life  of  good  and  ill: 
From  whence,  the  willing  to  be  savM  reriye 
Thro*  faith  and  penitence,  in  Christ  alire; 
A  second  death  succeeds,  if  they  refuse;  [choose. 
For  choosing  creatures  must   have  what  they 

Not  bare  existence,  when  we  go  from  hence, 
Is  immortality,  in  scripture  sense; 
For  thus,  alike  immortal,  are  confest 
The  good,  the  bad;  the  ruin*d,  and  the  blest; 
Whose  inbrad  tempers  hint  the  reason,  why 
They  lire  for  ever,  or  for  erer  die. 

God*s  likeness,  light  and  spirit  in  the  soul. 
Make,  as  at  first,  its  blest  immortal  whole; 
*^iB  death  to  waut  them ;  vain  is  ail  dispute; 
The  gospel  only  reaches  to  the  root : 
All  the  inspir'd  have  understood  it  thus; 
Immortal  life  is  that  of  Christ  in  us. 


ON  TBE^GROUND  OF  TRITE  AND  FALSE 
RELIGION. 

Explain  religion  by  a  thousand  schemes, 
Still  God  and  self  will  be  the  two  extremes; 
In  him  the  one  true  good  of  it  is  found ; 
In  self,  of  all  idolatry,  the  ground: 
F)idse  worship,  paid  at  all  its  various  shrines. 
One  fame  departure  from  his  love  defines. 

By  love  to  him  blest  angels  kept  their  state; 
Which  the  apostate  lost  by  curtied  hate; 
Setting  up  self  in  the  Almighty*s  room, 
It  sunk  them  down  into  its  dreadful  gloom : 
On  separation  fh>m  his  love,  the  source 
Of  an  felicity  was  lost  of  course. 

By  love  to  him,  the  first  created  man 
Was  highly  blest;  *till  selfishness  began, 
Tho*  serpentine  delusion,  to  arise, 
And  tempt  above  God's  wisdom  to  be  wise; 
When  he  had  chosen  to  prefer  his  own. 
The  nakedy'miserable  self  was  known. 

Hence  we  inherit  such  a  life  as  this,« 
I>Md,  of  itself,  to  paradisic  bliss: 
Hence  all  our  hopes,  of  a  diviner  Birth 
Depend  on  Christ,  and  his  descent  on  Earth; 
Subduing  self,  as  Adam  should  have  done. 
And  loving  Ood  thro*  his  beloved  Sou. 

The  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  men. 
Who  brings  their  nature  back  to  him  again, 
8aT*d  from  all  sinful  self;  or  deadly  wrath. 
Or  hellish  evil,  by  the  pow'r  of  feith 
Woriiing  by  love,  of  which  it  is  the  strength; 
And  must  attain  the  fUU  true  life  at  length. 


Bom  of  this  holy.  Virgin  seed  divine^ 
To  a  new  life  within  this  mortal  shrine, 
The  feithiiil  breathe  a  spirit  from  above. 
And  make  of  self  a  sacrifice  to  love : 
Ry  Christ  redeemed  they  rise  from  Adam*s  fall. 
From  Earth  to  Heaven,  where  God  is  all  in  all. 


PETERS  DENIAL  OF  HIS  MASTER. 

"  Tho*  all  forsake  thee,  master,  yet  not  I; 
Pll  go  to  prison  with  thee,  or  to  die,»* 
Said  Peter— yet  how  soon  did  he  deny ! 

A  striking  proof,  that,  even  to  good  will. 
The  help  of  grace  is  necessary  still, 
To  save  a  soul  from  falling  into  ill. 

His  master  told  him  how  the  case  would  be. 
But  Peter  could  not  see  himself,  not  he; 
Till  grace  withdrew,  that  he  might  come  to  see. 

Peter,  ^o  valiant  on  a  selfish  plan, 
Suite  frighted  by  a  servant  maid,  began 
To  curse,  and  swear,  and  did  not  know  the  man. 

'Twas  thus  that  Satan  sifted  him  like  wheat. 
And  made  him  think  his  courage  was  so  great; 
While  Jesus  pray'd  that  he  might  see  the  cheat. 

High-minded  in  himself  he  fell — ^how  lo^. 
The  cock  instructed  him,  foretold  to  crow: 
His  real  self  then  Peter  came  to  know. 

He  that  would  die  with  him,  tho*  all  fbrsook. 
Dissolved  ih  tears,  when  Jesus  gave  a  look; 
And  leam'd  humility  by  love*s  rebuke. 

Lesson  for  us  is  plain  from  Peter's  caee. 
That  real  virtue  is  the  work  of  graee. 
And  of  its  height  humility  the  bate. 


ON  THE   CAUSE,   CONSEQUENCE,  AND 
.  CURE  OF  SPIRITUAL  PRIDE, 

SupposB  an  heater  burning  in  the  fire 
To  be  alive,  to  will,  and  to  desire; 
To  reason,  feel,  and  have,  upon  the  whole. 
What  we  will  call  an  understanding  spul; 
Conscious  of  powerful  heat  within  its  mould, 
And  colour  bright  above  the  bumish'd  gold. 

Suppose  that  pride  shouki  catch  this  heater's 
And  from  the  fire  persuade  it  to  depart ;     [heart, 
To  show  itself,  and  make 'it  to  be  known. 
That  it  cau  raise  a  splendour  of  its  own; 
An  own  rich  colour,  an  own  potent  heat, 
Without  dependence  on  the  fire,  complete. 

It  leaves,  in  prospect  of  so  fine  a  show. 
The  fiery  bosom  where' it  learnt  to  glow; 
Cools  by  degrees,  till  all  its  golden  hue 
Is  vanished,  and  its  pow'r  of  healing  too; 
Its  own,  once  hidden,  nature  domineers. 
And  the  dark,  cold,  self-iron  lump  appears. 

Transfer  this  feign*d,  imaginary  pride. 
To  that  which  really  doc^s,  too  oft,  betide; 
When  human  souls,  enduM  with  grace  divine. 
Become  ambitions,  of  themselyeiy  fo  shine; 
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And,  proud  of  qualities  which  grace  bestows, 
Fo^ake  its  bosom  for  self-shining  shows. 

And  thcmce  conceive  the  natural  cflfects 
Of  pride,  in  either  single  men,  or  sects; 
That  for  variety  of  selfish  strife 
Forsake  the  on6,  true  cause  of  all  true  life; 
The  heav'niy  sptrit-flre  of  love,  within 
Whose  sacred  bosom  all  their'  gifts  begin. 

From  which,  if  reason,  learning,  wit,  or  ports, 
Tempt  their  ambition  to  withdraw  their  hearts. 
There  must  ensue,  whatever  they  may  mean. 
The  disappearance  of  the  glowing  scene; 
From  the  most  gifted  vanishing  of  course, 
When  disunited  from  its  real  source. 

As  only  fire  ran  possibly  restore 
The  heater's  force,  to  what  it  was  before; 
So  that  of  Idve  alone  consumes  the  dross 
Of  wrathful  nature,  and  repairs  its  loss ; 
It  will  again  unite  with  all  desire. 
That  casts  itself  into  the  holy  fire. 


THE  BEGGAR  AND  THE  DIVINE. 

In  some  good  books  one  reads  of  a  divine. 
Whose  memorable  case  deserves  a  line; 
Who,  to  serve  God  the  best,  and  shortest  way, 
PrayM,  ft>r  eieht  years  together,  ex''ry  day, 
That  Ml  the  midst  of  doctrines  and  of  rules^ 
However  taught  and  practised  by  the  schools, 
He  would  be  pleas'd  to  bring  him  to  a  man 
Prepared  to  teach  him  the  compendious  plan* 

He  was  himself  a  doctor,  and  well  read 
in  all  the  points  to  which  divines  were  bred; 
Neveitbelpss,  he  thought,  that  what  conceru'd 
The  most  illiterate,  as  well  as  leam*d. 
To  know  and  practise,  must  be  something  still 
More  independent  on  such  kind  of  skill: 
True  Christian  worship  had,  witbin  its  root. 
Some  simpler  secret,  clear  of  ^1  dispute; 
Which,  by  a  living  proof  that  he  might  know. 
He  pray'd  for  some  practitioner  to  show. 

One  day,  possessed  with  an  intense  concern 
About  the  lesson  which  he  sought  to  learn. 
He  heard  a  voice  that  sounded  in  his  ears — 
"  Thou  has  been  praying  for  a  man  eight  years; 
Go  to  the  porch  of  yonder  church,  and  find 
A  man  preparM  according  to  thy  mind.'' 

Away  he  went  to  the  appointed  ground; 
When,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  he  found 
A  poor  old  beggar,  with  his  feet  full  sore,     . 
And  not  w  orth  two-pence  all  the  clothes  he  wore. 
Surprised  to  see  an  object  so  furlom— 
•*  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  thee  a  good  mom.» 
««  Thank  thce,'»  replyM  the  beggar,  "  but  a  bad 
I  do*nt  remember  that  1  ever  bad."— 
Sure  he  mistakes,  the  doctor  thought,  the  phrase— 
**  Good  fortune,  friend,  befall  thee  all  thy  days!'' 
"  Me.**  said  the  beggar,  «*  many  days  beftOI, 
"But  none  of  theia  uofbrtun^te  at  all**— 


And  I  reply'd,  that  I  remembered  not 
A  bad  one  ever  to  have  b<*en  my  lot: 
For,  let  the  morning  turn  cnit  how  it  will, 
I  praise  my  God  for  ev»ry  uew  one  still: 
If  I  am  pinch'd  with  hunger,  or  with  qold, 
U  does  not  make  me  to  let  go  my  bold ; 
Still  I  praise  God — hail,  rain,  or  snow,  I  take 
This  blessed  cordial,  which  has  pow'r  to  make 
The  foulest  morning,  to  my  thinking,  foir; 
For  cold  and  hunger  yield  to  prajsc  and  pray*r. 
Men  pity  me  as  wretched,  or  despise; 
But  whilst  I  hold  this  noble  exercise. 
It  cheers  my  heart  to  such  a  due  degree. 
That  jev'ry  moruiug  is  still  good  to  me^ 

*'  Thou  didst,  moreover,  wish  me  ludty  day8« 
And  I,  by  reason  of  continual  praise, 
Said  that  1  had  none  else ;  for  come  wliat  «oia?d 
On  any  day,  I  knew  it  must  be  good 
B^pause  God  sent  it;  sweet  or  bitter,  joy 
Or  giief,  by  this  angelical  employ. 
Of  praising  him,  my  heart  was  at  its  rest. 
And  took  whatever  happenM  for  the  best; 
So  that  my  own  experience  might  say. 
It  never  knew  of  an  unlucky  day. 

"  Then  didst  thou  pray — *  God  bless  thec'- 
•  I  never  was  uublest:'  fur  being  led  [I  said 

By  the  good  spirit  of  imparted  grace 
To  praise  his  name,  and  ever  to  embrace 
His  righteous  will,  regarding  that  alone. 
With  total  resignation  of  my  own, 
I  never  could,  iu  such  a  state  as  this. 
Complain  for  want  of  happiness  or  bliss; 
Resolv'd,  in  all  things,  that  the  will  divine, 
The  source  of  all  true  blessing,  should  be  mine." 

The  doctor,  learning  from  the  beggar's  ease 
Such  wond'rous  instance  of  the  pow'r  of  grace. 
Proposed  a  question,  with  intent  to  try 
The  happy  mendicant's  direct  reply — 
**  What  wouldst  thou  say,"  said  he,  *'^ should  God 
To  cast  thee  down  to  the  infernal  pit?"  [thiok  fit 

"  He  cast  me  down?  He  send  me  into  Hell? 
No— He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  too  we\lt 
But  put  the  case  he  should,  I  have  two  armt 
That  will  defend  me  from  all  hellish  hamiB, 
The  onfe,  humility,  the  other,  love  ; 
These  1  uould  throw  below  him,  and  above; 
One  under  his  humanity  I'd  place. 
His  dfity  the  other  should  embmcc  ; 
With  both  together  so  to  bold  him  fast. 
That  he  should  go  wherever  he  would  caH^ 
And  then,  whatever  thou  shalt  call  the  apbei^ 
Hell,  if  thou  wilt,  *tis  HeaWu  if  he  be  tbere.'* 

Thus  was  a  great  divine,   whom  some  ba«* 
To  be  the  justly  fem'dTaulerus,  taught  [tho«cM> 
The  holy  art,  for  which  he  us'd  to  pray. 
That  to  serve  Ood  the  most  coinpendtoos  way. 
Was  to  bold  fast  a  loving,  humble  mind. 
Still  praising  him,  and  to  his  will  resigned. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  HYMTT^ 
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As  it  never  bcgaa,  lo  it  never  can  end. 
Bat  to  all  thy  cret^on  will  always  extend; 
AU  aatore  partaket  of  iu  proper  degree. 
But  the  self-blinded  will  ttiat  refuMS  to  tee. 

Whensoever  n^  forms  of  creation  began. 
Thy  goodness  adjusted  the  beautiful  plan ; 
A^osted  the  beauties  of  body  and  soul, 
And  placM  in  the  centre  the  good  of  the  whole; 
That  shon,  like  a  sun,  the  circumference  round. 
To  produce  all  the  fruiU  of  beatifyd  ground; 
To  display,  in  each  possible  shape  and  ^egroe, 
A  goodness  eternal,  essential  to  thvc. 

Blest  orders  of  angels  surrounded  thy  throne. 
Before  any  evil  was  lieard  of,  or  known ; 
Till  a  sel peeking  chief's  unaccountable  pride 
Thine  immutable  rectitude  falsely  bely'd ;  [bright. 
And  despising  the  goodness  that  made  him  so 
Would  become  independent,  and  be  his  own  light; 
And  hidue*d  all  his  host  to  so  monstrous  a  thing, 
As  to  act  against  Nalure^i  omnipotent  king. 

Then  did  evil  begin,  or  the  absence  of  good, 
Which  from  thee  could  not  come — fVom  a  crea- 
ture it  could; 
Who,  made  in  thy  likeness,  all  happy  and  free. 
Could  only  be  good,  as  an  image  of  thee; 
When  an  angel  prophan*d  his  angelical  trust. 
And  departed  from  order,  most  righteous  and  just ; 
Self  deprivM  of  the  light,  that  proceeds  from  thy 

throne. 
He  fell  to  the  darkness,  by  nature,  his  own. 

For  nature,  itself,  is  a  darkness  express. 
If  a  splendour  from  thee  does  not  fill  it  and  bless; 
An  abyss  of  the  powers  of  all  ereatur^  life. 
Which  are,  in  themselves,  but  an  impotent  strife, 
Of  action,  re-action,  and  whirling  around,  [found; 
Till'the  rays  of  thy  light  pierce  the  jarring  pro- 
'Till  thy  goodness  compose  the   dark,  natural 

storm. 
And  enkindles  the  bliss  of  light,  order,  and  form. 

Thy  unchangeable  goodness,  when  wrath  was 
begun, 
Soon  as  e*er  it  beheld  what  an  angel  had  done, 
Bxerted  itself  in  restoring  anew, 
A  celestial  abode,  and  inhabitants  too; 
Made  a  temporal  world  in  the  desolate  place. 
And  thy  likeness,  a  man,  to  produce  a  new  race ; 
That  the  evil  brought  forUi  might  in  time  be  sup- 

prest. 
And  a  new  host  of  creatures  succeed  to  be  blest 

When  the  man,  whom  thy  counsel  designed  to 
Fen  into  this  mixture  of  evil  and  good ;  [have  stood, 
And,  against  thy  kind  warning,  consented  to  taste 
Of  the  fr-uit,  that  would  lay  his  own  Paradise 

waste. 
Thy  mercy  then  sought  his  redemption  from  sin. 
And  implanted  the  hope  of  a  Saviour  within; 
.  Of  a  man  to  be  bom,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
To  supply  his  defect,  and  abolish  his  crime. 

An  the  hopes  of  good  men,  since  the  ruin  began, 
Were  deriv'd  from  the  grace  of  this  wonderfol 

man: 
His  life,  in  the  promise,  has  secretly  wrought 
Its  intended  effect,  in  their  penitent  thought. 
Who  beiiev'd  in  thy  word,  in  whatever  degree 
They  knew,  or  knew  not,  bow  his  coming  wovkl  be: 


A  true  faith  in  a  Saviour  was  one,  and  the  same. 
Both  before  his  blest  coining,  as  after  he  came.' 

Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  prophetical  views. 
The  desire  of  all  nations,  or  Gentiles,  or  Jews, 
Who  obey'd,  in  the  midst  of  their  natural  (nil. 
The  degree  of  bis  light,  which  enlighteuM  them  aU, 
Still  ceiitrM  in  him,  the  Messiah,  the  man 
Who  should  execute  fully  thy  merciful  plan ; 
And  impart  the  true  life,  which  thy  goodness  de- 

•ign'd, 
By  creath^  a  man,  to  descend  to  mankind. 

When  this  Son  of  thy  love  was  incarnate  ou 
Earth, 
And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  by  a  virginal  birth. 
Thy  ani^clical  host  usher'd  in  the  great  mom. 
With  the  tidings  of  joy,  that  a  Saviour  was  bora; 
Of  joy  to  all  people,  who,  round  the  whole  ball, 
ShuuUI  partake  of  the  goodness,  that  camb  to  mm 
To  erect,  upon  Earth,  a  true  kingdom  of  grace,  [att ; 
And  of  glory  to  come,  for  whoe'er  would  embrao«» 


UNIVERSAL  GOOD 

THE  OXUBCT  OF  THE  DIVINE  WIIX,  AND  ETIL 
THE  NtiCESSABY  EFFECT  OF  TUB  CREATURE^ 
OPPOSITION  TO  IT. 

The  God  of  Love,  delighting  to  bestow. 
Sends  down  his  bleasing  to  the  worid  below  a 
A  gratefo],  mind  receives  it,  and  above 
Sends  up  thanksgiving  to  Uie  God  of  Lov^s 
This  happy  intercourse  could  never  fail. 
Did  not  a  fiUse,  perverted  will  prevail. 

For  love  divine,  as  rightly  understood. 
Is  an  unalterable  will  to  good : 
Good  is  the  object  of  his  blessed  will. 
Who  never  can  concur  to  real  ill;  ' 
Much  less  decree,  predestinate,  ordain— 
Words  oft  employed  to  take  his  name  in  vain. 

But  he  permits  it  to  lie  done,  say  yon — 
Plain  then,  1  answer,  that  he  does  not  do; 
That,  having  wiil'd  created  angels  free. 
He  still  permits,  or  wills  tliemso  to  be;- 
Were  his  permission  ask'd,  before  they  did 
An  evil  action,  he  would  soon  forbid. 

Before  the  doing  he  forbids  indeed, 
But  disobedient  creatures  take  no  heed ; 
If  he,  according  to  your  present  plea, 
Withdraws  his  grace,  and  so  they  disobey. 
The  fault  is  laid  on  him,  not  them  at  all; 
For  who  can  stand  whom  he  shall'  thus  let  frdi  ? 

Our  own  neglect  must  be  the  previous  cause. 
When  it  is  s^id  the  graoe  of  God  withdraws; 
In  the  same  sense,  as  when  the  brightest  dawu, 
If  we  will  shut  our  windows,  is  withdrawn; 
Not  that  the  Sun  is  ever  the  less  bright, 
But  that  our  choice  is  not  to  see  the  light. 

Free  to  receive  the  grace,  or  to  reject 
Receivers  only  can  be  God's  elect ; 
Rejecters  of  it  reprobate  alone. 
Not  by  divine  decree,  but  by  their  own: 
His  love  to  all,  his  willing  none  to  sin. 
Is  a  decree  that  never  could  bq^in* 
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It-is  the  order,  the  eternal  Uw, 
The  true  free  grace,  that  never  ean  withdraw; 
Obftcnrauce  of  it  will,  of  course,  be  blest, 
And  oppoeition  to  it  felC-dtstrest; 
To  them*  who  love  iU  gracious  author,  all , 
Will  work  for  good,  according  to  St  PauL 

An  easy  key  to  each  abstroser  text. 
That  modeni  ditpotants  have  so  perplezt ; 
With  arbitrary  foncies  on  each  side. 
From  God*8  pure  love,  or  mao^s  freewill  denyMf 
Which,  in  tUe  breast  of  saints,  and. sinners  too. 
May  both  be  fonud  self>evidently  true. 


ON  THE  DISryTERESTED  LOVE  OF  GOD, 

Thb  love  of  God  with  genuine  ray 
Inflam'd  the  breast  of  good  Cambray ; 
And  banishM  from  the  prelate's  mind 
All  thou^'hts  of  interested  kind : 
He  saw,  and  writers  of  his  class, 
(Of  too  neglected  worth  alas!) 
Disinterested  love  to  be 
The  gospel's  very  ABC. 

When  our  redeeming  Lord  began 
To  practice  it  himse'if,  as  man ; 
And,  for  the  joy  then  set  before 
His  loving  vien',  such  evils  bore; 
Endur*d  the  cross,  despis*d  the  shames- 
Had  he  an  interested  aim  ? 
Sarely  the  least  examination 
Shows,.  Aat  the  joy  was  oar  salvation. 

For  us  be  sufTer*d,  to  make  known 
The  love  that  «ecketh  not  its  own ; 
Suifer'd,  ^hat  nothing  but  so  pure 
A  love  could  possibly  endure : 
Ko  less  a  sacrifice  than  this 
Could  bring  poor  sinners  back  to  bliss ; 
Or  execute  the  saving  plan 
Of  reuniting  God  and  num. 

lliis  love  wins  Abra'm's  shield  and  guard; 
Was  his  exceeding  gpreat  reward ; 
This  love  the  patriarchal  eye, 
And  that  of  Moses  could  descry; 
In  this  disinterested  sense 
They  sought  reward,  or  recompense, 
City,  or  country,  Heav'n  above. 
The  seat  of  purity  and  love. 

This  the  high  calling,  this  the  prif  e. 
The  mark  of  Paul's  so  steady  eyes; 
For,  with  the  self-forgetting  Paul, 
Pure  love  of  God  in  Christ  was  all: 


Sole  rule  of  aO  affection  doe 
Both  to  ourselves,  and  others  too ; 
Meaning  of  ev*ry  scripture  text. 
By  inturcsted  k>ve  peiplext: 
Promise,  or  precept,  gospel  call. 
Or  legal  love,  fulfils  them  all ; 
From  base  arising  up  to  spire, 
Superior  both  to  fear  and  hire. 

Love  of  disinterested  kind. 
The  man  who  thinks  it  too  lefinM 
May,  by  aabigruoos  language,  still 
Persist  in  metaphysic  skill; 
Even  the  justly  fam*d  Cambray, 
In  such  a  case,  could  only  pray. 
That  love  itself  would  only  dart 
Some  foaling  proof  into  his  heart 


oil  Tin  SAMB  SUBJECT. 

f  LOVE  my  God,  and  freely  too. 
With  the  same  love  that  he  imparts; 

Tbat  he,  to  whom  all  love  is  due. 
Engraves  upon  pure  loving  hearts. 

1  love,  bat  this  celestial  fire. 
Ye  starry  pow'rs!  ye  do  not  raise: 

No  wages,  no  rewaid*s  desire. 
Is  in  the  purdy  shining  blaze. 

Me,  nor  the  hopes  of  heavhily  bliss. 
Or  paradisic  scenes  excite ; 

Nor  terrours  of  the  dark  abyss, 
Of  death's  eternal  den,  affright. 

No  bought,  and  paid-for  lovf  be  mine, 
I  will  have  no  demands  to  make; 

Disinterested,  and  divine 
Alone,  that  fear  shall  never  shake. 

Thou,  my  Redeemer,  from  above, 
SnfiSsrhig  to  such  immense  degree. 

Thy  heart  has  kindled  mine  to  love, 
Tbat  bums  for  nothing  bnt  for  thee. 

Thy  scourge,  thy  thorns,  thy  cross,  thy  wooo^. 
Are  ev*ry  one  of  them  a  source. 

From  whence  the  nonrishment  abounds 
Of  endless  Love^  onfading  force. 

These  sacred  fires,  with  holy  breath, 
Raise  in  my  mind  the  generous  strife; 

While,  by  the  ensigns  of  thy  death 
Known,  1  adore  the  Lord  of  life. 

Extinguish  all  celestial  light. 
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ON  THE  MEAMIMO  OP  TOE  WORD  WRATH.        T    ggl 


Let  l«WT*nbe  dwkeoM  if  it  will, 
Let  Hell  with  all  its  venfreaiice  roar; 

My  God  alone  remaining,  Btill 
III  love  him,  as  I  did  before. 


ON  TBE  MEANING  OF  THE  fTOUD  WRATH, 

AS  AFPUBD  TO  GOD  IN  tCRIPTURB. 

That  God  is  love-^s  in  the  scripture  nid; 
Hiat  he  is  wrath—is  ou  where  to  be  read; 
From  which,  by  literal  expression  free, 
«•  Fury"  (he  saith  himself)  «  is  not  in  met'* 
If  scriptmr,  therefore,  must  diwct  our  friith, 
Lore  must  be  he,  or  in  him;  and  not  wrath. 

And  yet  the  wrath  of  God,  in  scripture  phrase, 
Is  oft  express'd,  and  many  diiPrent  ways: 
His  anger,  fury,  vengeance,  are  the  terms. 
Which  the  plain  letter  of  the  text  affirms ; 
And  plain,  from  two  of  the  apostle*s  quire. 
That  God  is  love— and  a  consuming  fire. 

If  we  consult  the  reasons  that  appear. 
To  make  the  seeming  difficulty  clear, 
We  must  acknowledge,  when  we  look  above. 
That  God,  as  God,  is  overflowing  love: 
And  wilfbt  sinnfrs,  when  we  look  below, 
Make  (what  is  calPd)  the  wmth  of  God  to  flow. 

"  Wrath,"  as  St.  Pkul  soith,  «  it  the  treasur*d 
Of  an  iropenitently  harden'd  heart:"  [part 

When  love  reveals  its  own  eternal  life. 
Then  wrath  and  anguish  fall  on  e? il  strife; 
Then  lovely  justice,  in  itself  all  bright. 
Is  burning  fire  to  such  as  hate  the  light 

If  wrath  and  justice  be  indeed  the  oune, 
No  wrath  in  God— is  liable  to  blame ; 
If  not^  if  righteous  judges  may,  and  must. 
Bo  fiee  themselves  from  wrath,  if  they  be  just. 
Such  kind  of  blaming  may,  with  equal  sense, 
Lay  on  a  judge  the  criminal's  offence. 

God,  in  himself  unchangeable,  in  fine. 
Is  one,  eternal  light  i3^  love  divine; 
''  In  htm  there  is  no  darkness,"  saith  St.  John, 
In  him  bo  wrath— the  meaning  is  all  one :      $ 
Tis  our  own  darkness,  wrath,  sin,  death,  and  HeU, 
Not  to  love  him,  who  first  lov*d  us  so  well. 


T^X-VOHBOOIHO  tODJEOr  MORE  FULLY  ILLyt- 
TRATBD  IN  A  COUWEWt  ON  THE  lOLLOWlEG 
•CRIPTURB. 

God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should-  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  St. 
John,  iii,  16. 

**  God  90  loved  the  worid  !">— By  how  tender  a 

phrase 
The  design  of  bis  father  our  Saviour  displays ! 
lx>ve,  a^conling  to  him,  when  the  world  was  un- 
done. 
Was  the  father's  sole  reason  for  giving  his  son. 
No  wrath  in  the  giver  had  Christ  to  atone, 
But  to  save  a  poor  perishing  world  from  it's  own. 
A  belief  in  the  son  carries  with  it  a  faith. 
That  the  ngtive  paternal  was  love,  and  not  wrath. 


Ef'ry  good,  perfect  gift,  dometh  down  from 

above. 
From  the  father  of  lights,  thro*  the  son  of  his  love: 
As  in  him  there  is  no  variation  or  change. 
Neither  *<  shadow  of  turning",  it  well  may  seem 

strange 
That,  when  scripture  assures  us  so  pfaiinly,  that  b^ 
His  will,  grace,  or  gift,  is  so  perfectly  free; 
Any  word  should  be  strain'd  to  inculcate  a  thought 
Of  a  wrath  in  his  mind,  or  a  change  to  be  wrought. 

All  wrath  is  the  product  of  creaturdy  sin; 
In  immutable  love  it  could  never  begin; 
Nor,  indeed,  in  a  creature,  'till  opposite  will  [ill. 
To  the  love  of  iu  God  had  brought  forth  such  an 
To  the  love  that  was  pleased  to  communicate  bliss 
In  such  endless  degrees,  thro*  all  Nature's  abyss; 
Nor  could  wrath  have  been  known,  had  not  man 

left  the  state. 
In  which  Nature*s  God  was  pleas'd  man  to  create. 

He  saw,  when  this  worid  in  its  purity  stood. 
Every  thing  he  -had  OMde,  and  *«  behold!  it  was 

good;" 
And  the  mani  its  one  niler,  before  his  sad  (y I,    ' 
As  the  image  of  God,,  had  the  goodness  of  all: 
When  he  fell,  and  awakened  wrath,  evil,  and  curse 
In  himself  and  the  world,  was  God  become  worse? 
Who  so  lov»d  the  world  still,  that,  when  wrmth 

was  begun. 
To  redeem  the  lost  creature,  he  gave  his  own  son— 

Freely  gave  him;  not  mov*d  or  incited  thereto 
By  a  previous  appeasing,  or  payment  of  due 
To  his  wrath,  or  his  vengeance,  or  any  such  canse 
AsshouM  satisfy  him  for  the  breach  of  his  laws:' 
This  language  the  Jew  Nicodemus  might  use; 
But  our  Saviour'tf  to  him  had  more  excellent  views; 
".God  so  lov^  Hie  world,"  (are  hU  words,)  "  that 

he  gave 
His  only-begotten"  in  order  to  save. 

I/>ve^  prior,  unporchas*d,  unpaid-for  intent 
Was  the  cause,  why  (he  only4>4ottcn  was  sent. 
That  thro'  him  we  might  live;  and  the  cause  whf 

he  came. 
Was  to  manifest  love,  ever  one  and  the  same; 
Pull  conquest  of  wrath  ever  striviu?  to  make,' 
And  blotting  transgressions  out  for  its  own  sake; 
Wanting  no  satisfaction  itself,  but  to  give 
Itself,  tliat  the  #orld  might  receive  it,  and  live 

Might  believeon  the  son,  and  receive  a  new  birth 
From  the  love,  that  in  Christ  was  incarnate  on 

Earth; 
When  a  virgin  brought  forth,  without  help  of  a  man. 
The  restorer  of  God*8  true,  original  plan ; 
The  one  quencher  of  ¥frath,  the  atoner  of  sin. 
And  the  **  bringer  of  justice  and  righteousness  in;" 
The  renewer,  in  man,  of  a  pow'r,  and  a  will 
To  satisfy  justice— that  is,  to  fulfiU 

Ther^  is  nothing  that  justice  and  righteousness 
hath 
More  opposite  to  it,  than  anger  and  wrath; 
As  repugnant  to  all  that  is  equal  and  right. 
As  falshood  to  truth,  or  as  darkness  to  light 
Of  God,  hi  himself,  what  the  scripture  affirms 
Is  truth,  light,  and  love-.^lain  significant  terms; 
In  his  deity,  there^re,  there  cannot  befall 
Any  Adsbood,  or  darkness,  or  hatred  at  all. 
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Sach  defect  can  be  foand  in  that  creatnre  alone, 
Which  against  hisgood will  seeks  to  setup  ifsown; 
Then,  to  God,  and  bis  jostice,  it  irivetb  the  lie. 
And  it's  darkness  and  wiatb  are  discoyer'd  thereby: 
What,  before,  was  subservient  to  life,  in  doe  place. 
Then  usurps  the  dominion,  and  death  is  the  case; 
Which  the  iOB  of  God  only  could  ever  subdue. 
By  doing  all  that  which  lore  gave  him  to  do. 

If  the  anger  of  God,  fuiy,  wrath»  waxing  hot. 
And  the  like  human  phrases  that  scripture  has  got. 
Be  intiated  upon,  why  not  also  the  rest. 
Where  Ood,  in  the  language  of  men,  is  exprest 
In  a  manner,  which,  all  are  oblig'd  to  confess, 
Ko  defect  in  his  nature  can  mean  to  express? 
With  a  God,  who  is  love,ev>ry  word  should  agree; 
With  a  God,  who  hath  said,  <*  fury  is  not  in  me." 

The  disorders  in  Natufe,  for  none  are  in  God, 
Are  entitled  his  vengeance,  his  wrath,  or  his  rod, 
like  his  ice,  or  hit  frost,  his  plague,  ftonioe,  or 

sword — 
That  the  love,  which  directs  them,  may  still  be 

ador'd: 
Directs  them,  till  justice,  call'd  his,  or  calPd  ours. 
Shall  regain,  to  our  comfort,  it's  primitive  pow^; 
The  true,  saving  justice,  that  bids  us  endure 
What  love  shall  prescribe,  for  effecting  our  cure. 

By  a  process  of  love,  from  the  crib  to  the  cross, 
^Did  the  only-begotten  recover  our  loss : 
And  show  in  us  men  hojr  the  father  is  pleasM, 
When  the  wrath  in  oar  nature  by  love  is  appeased ; 
When  the  birth  of  his  Christ,  being  formed  within. 
Dissolves  the  dark  death  of  dl  selfhood  and  sin; 
Till  the  love  that  so  lovM  us,  becomes,  once  again. 
From  the  fiither  and  son,  a  lifo-spirit  in  men. 


THE  TRUE  GROUNDS  OP  ETERNAL  AND 
IMMUTABLE  RECTITUDE. 

Th'  eternal  mind,  e'en  Heathens  understood. 
Was  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good : 
In  their  conceptions,  who  conceiv'd  aright. 
These  three  essential  attributes  unite: 
They  saw,  that,  H*an,ting  any  of  the  three. 
Such  an  all-pcifect  being  coidd  not  be. 

For  pow'r,  from  wisdom  suffVing  a  divorce. 
Would  be  a  foolish,  road,  and  frantic  force : 
]f  both  were  joined,  and  wanted  goodness  still, 
They  would  concur  to  more  pernicious  ill : 
However  nam*d,  their  action  could  but  tend 
To  weakness,  folly,  mischief  without  end. 

'Yet  some  of  old,  and  some  of  present  hour. 
Ascribe  to  God  an  arbitrary  pow'r; 


Now,  tho*  *tis  proof,  indupotably  plaia« 
That  ail  is  right,,  which  God  shall  once  ofdaia; 
Yet,  if  a  thoo^t  shall  intervene  between 
Things  and  commands,  tis  evidently  seen 
That  good  will  he  commanded :  men  divide 
Nature  and  laws  which  really  coincide. 

From  the  divine,  eternal  spirit  sprigs 
Order,  and  rule,  and  rectitude  of  things; 
Thro/  outward  nature,  his  apparent  throne. 
Visibly  seen,  intelligibly  known : 
Proofs  of  a  boundless  pow'r,  a  wisdom^s  aid. 
By  goodness  us'd,  eternal,  and  unmade. 

Codworth  perceiv'd,  that  what  divines  advaooa 
For  sov'reignty  alone  is  fote,  or  chance: 
Fate,  after  pow*r  had  made  its  forcing;  laws; 
And  chance,  before,  if  made  without  a  Cause: 
Nothing  stands  firm,  or  certain,  in  a  state 
Of  fatal  chance,  or  accidental  fiite. 

Endless  perfections,  after  all,  conspire. 
And  to  adore,  excite,  and  to  admire; 
But  to  plain  minds,  the  plainest  pow'r  above 
Is  native  goodness,  to  attract  our  love : 
Centre  of  all  its  various  jj^ower,  and  skill. 
Is  one  divine,  immutable  good  will. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  REASON  OF  AU 
OUTWARD  LAW. 

The  sabbath  was  made  for  man ;  not  man  for 
the  sabbath.  Mark  ii,  87. 

From  this  true  saying  one  may  learn  to  draw 

The  real  nature  of  all  outward  law; 

In  ev'ry  instance,  rightly  understood. 

Its  ground,  and  reason,  is  the  human  good : 

By  all  its  changes,  since  the  world  began, 

Man  was  not  inade  for  law ;  but  law  for  man. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  eat"  (the  first  command  of  aU) 
"  Of  good  and  ill,"  was  to  prevent  faia  IMi; 
When  he  became  unfit  to  be  akme. 
Woman  was  form*d  out  of  his  flesh  and  bone: 
When  both  had  sinn'd,  then  penitential  grief. 
And  sweating  labour,  was  the  law  r^ief. 

When  all  the  world  had  sinn'd,  aaTe  one  good 
sire,  "   - 

Flood  was  the  law  that  sav'd^its  orb  Irdm  ii«i 
When  fire  itself  upon  a  Sodom  fell. 
It  was  the  law  to  stop  a  growing  Hell : 
So  on— the  law  with  riches,  or  with  rods. 
Come  as.  it  will,  is  good,  for  it  is  God's. 

Men  who  observe  a  law,  or  who  abuae. 
For  selfish  pow'r,  are  blind  as  any  Jef^s; 
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WbHst  in  4lie  flesh,  how  oft  did  he  reveal 
His  sarieg  will,  and  god-4ike  pow*r  to  heal! 
They  whom  defect,  disease,  or  fiend  possest. 
And  pardoned  sinners  by  his  word  had  rest; 
He,  on  the  sabbath,  chose  to  heal,  and  teach ; 
And  law-prdad  Jews  to  slay  hhn  for  its  breach. 

The  sabbath,  nerer  so  well  kept  before. 
May  justify  one  obserration  more ; 
Onr  Saviour  heal'd,  as  piuus  authors  say. 
So  many  sick  upon  the  sabbath  day, 
"To  sfhow  that  rest,  and  quietness  of  soul, 
Is  blest  for  one  who  wants  to  be  made  whole; 

Not  to  indulge  an  eagerness  too  great. 
Of  outward  hurry,  or  of  inward  heat; 
But  with  an  humMe  temper,  and  resignM, 
To  keep  a  sabbath  in  a  hopeful  mind; 
In  peace,  and  patience,  meekly  to  endure, 
TIU  the  good  Saviour's  hour  is  come,  to  core. 


DIVINE  LOVE, 

TftI  ICSflSllTIAL  CHABACTEBlSnC  OV  TRVft   RMr 
UOIOM. 

Rbuoioii*!  meaning  when  I  would  recall, 
Love  is  to  me  the  plainest  word  of  all; 
Plainest;  because  that  what  \  love,  or  hate. 
Shows  me  directly  my  internal  state : 
By  its  own  consciousness  is  best  defined. 
Which  way  the  heart  within  me  stands  inclined. 

On  what  it  lets  its  inclination  rest, 
To  that  its  real  worship  is  address'd : 
What  ever  forms  or  ceremonies  spring 
From  custom's  foroe,  there  lies  the  rod  thing: 
Jew,  Turk,  or  Christian,  be  the  lovers'  name, 
tf  same  the  love,  religion  is  the  same. 

Of  an  religions  if  we  take  a  view, 
There  is  but  one  that  ever  can  be  true; 
One  Ood,  one  Christ,  one  Spirit,  none  but  he ; 
All  else  is  idol,  whatsoe'er  it  be; 
A  good  that  our  imaginations  make, 
UdIoss  we  love  it  purely  for  his  sakje. 

nothing  but  gross  idolatry  alone 
Can  ever  love  it,  merely,  for  its  own; 
It  may  be  good,  that  is,  may  make  appear 
So  much  of  Ood*s  omt  goodness  to  be  clear; 
Thereby  to  raise  a  true,  religious  soul 
To  love  of  him,  the  one  eternal  whole; 

The  one  unbounded,  undivided  good. 
By  all  his  creatures  partly  understood : 
If  therefore  sense  6i  its  apparent  parts 
Raise  not  his  love  or  worship  in  our  hearts. 
Our  selfish  wills  or  notions  we  may  feast. 
And  have  no  more  religion  than  a  beast. 

For  brutal  instinct  can  a  good  embrace, 
Tlut  leaves  behind  it  no  reflecting  trace; 
But  thinking  man,  whatevei'  be  his  theme. 
Should  worship  goodness  in  thegietft  supreme; 
By  inward  foith,  more  sun^than  outward  sight, 
Sbou'd  eye  the  source  of  all  that  *s  good,  and  right 

Beliglon  then  is  love's  celestial  force, 
That  penetrates  thro*  all  to  its  true  source; 
Loves  all  akmg,  but  with  proportion'd  bent. 
As  creaturas  fiirtbar  the  divine  ascent ; 


Not  to  the  skies  or  stars;  bat  to  the  part 
That  will  he  always  uppermost — the  heart 
» 
There  is  the  seat,  as  holy  writings  tell. 
Where  the  most  High  himselfdelighU to  dwell; 
Whither  attracting  the  desirous  will 
To  its  true  rest,  he  saves  it  fiom  all  ill ;       ' 
Q'lxes  it  to  find,  in  his  abyssal  love. 
An  Heaven  within,  in  other  words,  above. 


ON  WORKS  OF  MERCY  AND  COMPASSION. 

OONSIOBRSU  At  THE  PROOFS  OF  TRUC  RBUOIOII. 

Of  true  religion,  works  of  mercy  seem 
To  be  the  plainest  proof,  in  Christ's  esteem; 
Who  has  himself  declar'd  what  he  will  say 
To  all  the  nations,  at  the  judgment  day; 
Come,  or  depart,  is  the  predicted  lot 
Of  brotheriy  compassion  shown,  or  not 

Then,  they  who  gave  poor  hungry  people  meat, 
And  driiik  to  quench  the  thirsty  sufferers  heat  • 
Who  welcom'd  hi  the  stranger  at  the  doof,       * 
And  with  a  garment  clotbM  the  naked  poor; 
Who  visited  the  sick  to  ease  their  grief. 
And  went  topris'ners,  or  bestow'd  relief-- 

Tbese  will  be  deem'd  religious  men,  to  whom 
Will  86und— «« Ye  blessed  of  my  father,  com^ 
Inherit  ye  the  k'mgdom,  and  partake  - 

Of  ail  the  glories  founded  for  your  sake; 
Your  love  to  others  1  was  pleAs'd  to  see* 
What  you  have  done  to  them  was  done  to  me.* 

Then,  they  who  gave  the  hungry  poor  ne food; 
Who  with  no  drink  the  parch'd  with  thirst  be- 

dew'd; 
Who  drove  the  helpless  stranger  from  their  foid. 
And  let  the  naked  perish  in  the  cold; 
Who  to  the  sick  no  friendly  visit  paid,! 
Nor  gave  to  pris'ners  any  needful  aid—- 

These  will  be  deem'd  df  irreligious  mind* 
And  hear  the— ^'  Go,  ye  men  of  cursed  kind. 
To  endless  woes,  which  ev'ry  harden'd  heart 
For  its  own  treasure  has  prepared— depart: 
Shown  to  a  brother,  of  the  least  degree, 
Your  merciless  behaviour  was  to  me." 

Here,  all  ye  learned,  full  of  all  dispute. 
Of  true  and  false  religion  lies  the  root; 
The  mind  of  Christ,  when  he  became  a  maa« 
With  all  its  tempers,  forms  its  real  plan; 
The  sheep  firom  goats  distinguishing  fhll  well— 
His  love  is  Heav'n;  and  want  of  It  is  HelL 


VERSES 

DSSIGNEO  FOR  AN  IITFIRMARV. 

Dear  loving  sirs!  behold,  as  ye  pass  by. 

The  poor  sick  people  with  a  pitying  eye: 

Let  pains,  and  wounds,  and  suff 'rings  of  each  kind. 

Raise  up  a  just  compassion  in  your  mind: 

Indulge  a  gen'rous  grief  at  such  a  sight. 

And  then  bestow  your  talent,  or  your  mite. 

Thus  to  bestow  is  really  to  obtain 
The  lurett  blessing  upon  honest  gain  i 
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To  help  th*  afiUcted,  in  so  great  a  need. 

By  your  supplies,  is  to  be  rich  indeed: 

The  good,  the  pleasure,  the  reMrard  of  weaKb 

Is  to  procure  your  felkyir'creatiires  health. 
,1 

In  other  cases,  meo  may  form  a  donbt, 

"Whether  their  alms  be  properly  laid  out; 

But  in  the  objects,  here,  before  your  eyes^ 

No  such  distrust  can  possibly  arise; 

Too  plain  the  miseries !  which  well  may  melt 

An  heart,  sincerely  wishing  them  unfelt. 

'  The  wine  consider  this  terrestrial  ball, 
As  Heaven's  designed  inOrmary  for  all. 
Here  came  the  great  physician  of  the  soul, 
To  heal  man's  nature,  and  to  make  him  whole: 
Still,  by  his  spirit,  present  with  all  those. 
Who  lend  an  aid  to  lessen  human  woes. 

A  godlike  work;  who  forwards  it  is  sure. 
That  ev*ry  step  advances  his  own  cure : 
Without  benevolence,  the  view  to  self 
Makes  worldly  rjches  an  unrighteous  pelf; 
^  While  blest  thro'  life,  the  giver,  for  bis  love. 
Dies  to  receive  its  huge  reward  above. 

To  them  who  tread  the  certain  path  to  bliss. 
That  leads  thro*  scenes  of  charity  like  this. 
Think  what  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  say— 
^  Ye  blessed  of  my  father,  come  your  way : 
Twas  done  to  nie,  if  done  to  the  distreft: 
Comle,  ye  true  friends,  and  be  for  ever  blest." 


AN  HYMN  TO  JESV8, 

Comb,  Saviour  Jesus!  from  above. 

Assist  me  with  thy  heav'nly  grace; 

'  Withdraw  my  heart  from  worldly  love. 

And  for  thyself  prepare  the  place. 

Lord!  let  thy  sacred  presence  fill, 
And  set  my  longing  spirit  free; 

That  pants  to  have  no  other  will. 
But  night  and  day  to  think  on  thee. 

Where'er  thon  leadest,  I  '11  pursue. 
Thro*  all  retirements,  or  employs; 

But  to  the  worid  I  '11  bid  adieu. 
And  all  its  vain  delusive  joys. 

That  way  with  humble  speed  I  '11  walk, 
Wherein  my  Saviour's  footsteps  shine ; 

Nor  will  l  hear,  nor  will  1  talk 
Of  any  other  love  but  thine. 

To  thee  my  longing  soul  aspires ; 
To  thee  I  offer  all  my  vows: 

Keep  me  flt>m  false  and  vain  desires, 
My  Ood,  my  Saviour, and  my  Spouse! 


And  when  thon  tak'st  us  for  thy  own^ 
Oh!  whi^  an  happiness  ia this! 

Nor  Heav'n,  nor  Earth  do  I  desire. 
Nor  mysteries  to  be  reveal'd ; 

Tis  love  that  sets  my  heart  on  fire : 
Speak  thou  the  word,  and  t  am  heal'd. 

All  other  graces  I  resign; 
Pleas'd  to  receive,  pleas'd  to  restore : 

Grace  is  thy  gift,  it  shall  be  mine 
The  giver  only  to  adore. 


AN  HYMN  ON  SIMPLICITY. 

FROM  THS  6BRMAV. 

Jnij !  teach  this  heart  of  mine      « 

True  simplicity'  to  find ; 
Child-like,  innocent,  divine. 
Free  from  guile  of  every  kind : 
And  since,  when  araon^t  us  vouchsafing  to  |ivc^ 
So  pure  an  example  it  pleas'd  thee  to  give  ; 
O !  let  me  keep  still  the  bright  pattern  in  Tiew,    ' 
And  be,  after  thy  likeness,  right  simple  and  tnie. 

When  I  read,  or  when  I  hear 

Truths  that  kindle  good  desires  ; 
How  to  act,  and  how  to  bear 
What  Heav'n-instrcted faith  requires  ; 
Let  no  subtle  fancies  e'er  lead  me  astray. 
Or  teach  me  to  comment  thy  doctrines  awmy  ; 
No  reas'nings  of  selfish  corruption  within. 
Nor  slights  by  which  Satan  deludef  us  t^  an. 

Whilst  I  pray  before  thy  face. 

Thou  !  who  art  my  highest  good ! 
O  !  confirm  to  me  the  grace, 
Purchas'd  by  thy  preciods  blood: 
That,  with  a  true  filial  afifaction  of  heart, 
I  may  feel  what  a  real  redeemer  thou  art; 
And,  thro'  thy  atonement  to  justice  abore. 
Be  receiv'd,  as  a  child,  by  the  frsther  of  lov«w 

Give  mCj  with  a  child-like  mind. 

Simply  to  believe  thy  word; 
And  to  do  whate'er  I  find 
Pleases  best  my  dearest  Lord  : 
Resolving  to  practise  thy  gracious  commanda; 
To  resign  myself  wholly  up  into  thy  hands  : 
That,  regarding  thee  simply  in  idl  my  employ, 
I  may  cry,  "  Abba!  Father!"  with  dutifol  joy. 

Nor  within  me,  nor  without. 

Let  hypocrisy  reside; 
But  whate'er  I  go  about. 

Mere  simplicity  be  guide : 
Simplicity  guide  me  in  word,  and  in  will ; 
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WROU  THS  FRBMCa. 

WoBLo  adieu,  thou  real  cheat ! 

Oft  have  thy  deceitful  charms 
Fill'd  my  heart  with  fond  conceit, 

Pooltf h  hopes,  and  false  alarms : 
Kov  I  see,  as  cleflr  as  day, 
How  thy  follies  pass  away. 

Vain  thy  entertaining  sights ; 

False  thy  promises  renewed  j 
All  the  pomp  of  thy  delights 

Does  but  flatter  and  dehide : 
Thee  I  quit  for  Heaven  ahoTe, 
Objects  of  the  noblest  love. 

Farewell  honour's  empty  pride ! 

Thy  own  nice,  uncertain  gust. 
If  the  least  mischance  betide, 

LajTS  thee  lower  than  the  dust: 
Worldly  honours  end  in  gall. 
Rise 'to  day,  to  morrow  lalL 

FooUsh  vanity,  farewell! 

More  inconstant  than  the  wave; 
Where  thy  soothing  fiincies  dwell. 

Purest  tempers  they  deprave : 
Hie,  to  whom  I  fly  from  thee, 
Jesos  Christ,  shall  set  me  free. 

Never  shall  my  wandering  mind 

Follow  after  fleeting  toys; 
Since  in  God  alone  I  find 

,  Solid  and  substantial  joys : 
Joys  that,  never  overpast* 
Thro*  eternity  shall  last. 

Lovd,  how  happy  is  a  heait^ 
After  thee  while  it  aspires ! 

True  and  faithful  iis  thou  art, 
Thou  Shalt  answer  its  desires : 

It  8ba)l  see  the  glorious  scene 

Of  thy  everlasting  reign. 


AN  HYMN. 

FROM  THE  rRBNCR. 

How  charm  if^g !  to  be  thus  confin*d 
Within  this  lovely  tow'r  j 

Where,  with  a  calm,  and  quiet  mind, 
I  pass  the  peaceful  hour: 

Stronger  than  chains  of  any  kind 
Is  love's  enduring  pow'r. 

These  very  ills  are  my  delight ; 

My  pleasures  rise  from  pains ; 
The  punishments,  that  most  affright. 

Become  my  wisb'd-for  gains : 
Whatever  torments  they  excite, 

Pure  sighing  love  remains. 

Pain  is  no  object  of  my  (ear, 

Tho*  help  is  not  in  view$ 
Sure  as  I  am,  from  evUsJiere^ 

That  blessings  will  ensue: 
To  sovereign  b^uty  it  is  clear. 

That  sovereign  love  is  due. 

1  snflfer ;  but  along  with  smarts 
Is  grace  and  virtue  sent: 


Presence  of  Ood,  who  takes  my  pavt. 

So  sweetens  aU  event ! 
He  is  the  patience  of  my  heart. 

The  comfort,  and  content. 


THE  80UVS  TENDENCY  TOWARDB  ITS 
TRUE  CENTRE. 

SroiiBt  towards  the  earth  descend; 

Rivers  to  the  ocean  roll; 
Every  motion  has  some  end ; 

What  is  thine,  beloved  soul }  ^ 

**  Mine  is,  where  my  Saviour  is ; 

There  with  him  I  hope  to  dwell: 
Jesu  is  the  central  bliss; 

Love  the  fbrce  that  doth  impeU* 

Truly,  thou  hast  answer'd  right : 
Now  may  Heav'n's  attractive  grace, 

Tow'rds  the  source  of  thy  delight. 
Speed  along  thy  quickening  pace ! 

♦«  Thank  thee  for  thy  generous  care: 

Heav*n,  that  did  the  wish  inspire. 
Through  thy  instrumental  pray'r. 

Plumes  the  wings  of  my  desire. 

*'  Now,  methinks,  aloft  I  fly: 

Now,  with  angds  bear  a  parts 
Glory  be  to  Ood  on  high ! 

Peice  to  ev'ry  Chri^ian  heart!" 


THE  DESPONDING  SOWS  WISH. 
My  spirit  longeth  for  thee^ 

Within  ray  troubled  breast; 
Altho'  I  be  unworthy 

Of  so  divine  a  guest 

Of  so  divine  a  guest. 

Unworthy  tho*  I  be; 
Yet  has  my  heart  no  rest. 

Unless  it  come  from  thee. 

Unless  it  come  finom  thee, 

In  vain  I  look  around; 
In  all  that  I  can  see. 

No  rest  is  to  be  found. 

No  rest  is  to  be  found. 

But  in  thy  blessed  love; 
O !  let  my  wish  be  crown'd. 

And  send  it  from  above! 


THE  AHSWES. 

Chbkr  Up,  desponding  soul; 

Thy  longing,  pleas'd,  I  see; 
'Ti»  part  of  that  great  whole. 

Wherewith  1  longed  for  thee. 

Wherewith  I  longed  for  thee, 
And  left  my  Father's  throne; 

From  death  to  set  thee  free. 
To  claim  thee  for  my  own. 
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To  dftim  thee  lor  my  evoy 
I  saffcr'd  on  the  cross : 

Ob !  were  my  lore  but  known^ 
No  MNil  could  /ear  iu  low. 

Ko  soul  oouM  fear  its  loss. 
But,  fiird  with- love  diWu^ 

Would  iSe  on  its  awn  cross, 
JUid  rm  for  ever  aiM#. 


AN  HYMN  TO  Jesus. 

FROM  THE  LATIN  Of  8T.  BERHAJtD. 

Jnc!  the  soul  that  thinks  on  thee. 
How  happy  does  it  seem  to  be! 
What  honey  can  such  sweets  impart. 
As  does  thy  presence  to  the  heart ! 

No  sound  can  dwell  upon  the  tongue. 
Not  ears  be  ravished  with  a  song, 
Kor  thought  by  pondering  be  won. 
Like  that  of  Ood*s  beloved  Son. 

Jesu !  the  penitent's  retreat. 
The  wearied  pilgrim's  mercy  seat : 
If  they  that  seek  thee  are  carest. 
How  are  the  finders  of  thee  bl<;>t! 

Jesu!  the  source  of  lif<;  and  light, 
That  mak'st  the  mind  so  blest  and  bright; 
Fullness  of  joy  thou  dost  inspire 
Beyond  the  stretch  of  all  desire. 

This  can  no  toncroe  that  ever  spoke, 
Kor  hand  express  by  figur'd  stroke: 
It  is  experience  that  must  prove 
The  pow'r  of  Jesus,  and  bis  love. 


ji  PARAmRASE 

•ir  THB  PBAYKR,  USED  IN  THE  CBVRCH  UTUBOT, 
FOR  ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN. 

It  will  bear  the  repeating  again  and  again. 
Will  the  prayV  for  all  aorts  and  conditions  of  men ; 
Nut  to  this,  or  that  place,  name,  or  nation  confln'd, 
But  embracing,  at  once,  the  whole  race  of  man- 
With  a  love  universal  instructing  to  call  [kind ; 
On  the  one  great  creating  Pn^server  of  all; 
That  his  way  may  be  known  upon  £artb,  and  be 

found 
His  true  saving  health,  by  the  nations  all  round. 

He,  who  willeth  all  men  to  be  sav'd,  and  par- 
take [make; 
Of  the  bliss,  which  distinguished  their  primitive 
To  arise  to  that  life,  by  a  second  new  birth. 
Which  Adam  had  lost,  at  his  foil  upon  Earth; 
Will  accept  ev'ry  heart,  whose  unfeigned  intent 
Is  to  {pray  for  that  blessing,  which  he  himself 
meant,  [will 
When  be  g^ve  his  own  Son,  for  whoever  should 
To  escape,  by  his  nueans,  from  the  regions  of  ill. 

But  tho^  all  the  whole  world,  in  a  sense  that  is 

good,  [stood; 

To  be  God's  bouse,  or  churcb,  may  be  well  under- 


And  tbe  men  who  dwefl  o»  it,  hif  ekildnm  for 

whom 
It  has  pleas'd  him  that  Christ  the  Redeemer  should 

come; 
Yet  his  church  must  cootist,  in  all  saving  reqiect. 
Of  them  who  receive  him,  not  them  who  rejeet; 
And  his  true,  real  children,  or  people,  are  they. 
Who,  when  cali'd  by  the  Saviour,  beUeve  and  obey. 


Now  this  excellent  pray'r,  in  this  seate  of  the 

phrase. 
For  the  catholic  church  more  especially  praya; 
That  it  nuy  be  so  constantly  govem'd,  and  led 
By  tbe  Spirit  of  God,  ftud  of  Jesus  its  head, 
That  all  such  as  are  taught  to  acknowledge  it* 

creed. 
And  profess  to  be  Christians,  may  be  so  indeed; 
May  hold  the  one  foith,  in  a  peace  without  stfifo;. 
And  the  proof  of  its  truth,  a  right  practical  life. 

No  partial  distinction  is  here  to  be  sought; 
For  the  good  of  mankmd  still  enlivens  the  thought^ 
Since  God,  by  the  church,  in  its  catholio  sense. 
Salvation  to  all  is  so  pleas*d  to  dispense,  [creasy 
That  the  forther  her  faith,  and  her  patience  in- 
More  hearts  will  be  woo  to  tbe  gospel  of  peace; 
Till  the  world  shall  come  under  truth's  absolute 
sway,  [day. 

And  the  nations,  converted,  bring  on  the  great 

Mean  while,  tho'  eternity  be  her  chief  care. 
The  sufferers  in  time  have  a  suitable  share: 
She  prays  to  the  fatheily  goodness  of  God, 
For  all  whom  affliction  has  under  its  rod; 
That  inward,  or  outward,  tbe  cause  of  their  grie^ 
Mind,  body,  estate,  he  would  grant  them  relief. 
Due  comfort,  and  patience,  and  finally  bless 
With  the  most  happy  ending  of  all  their  distreaa. 

The  compassion,  here  taught,  is  unlimited  too. 
And  the  whole  of  mankind  the  petitioning  view: 
As  none  can  foresee,  whether  Christian,  or  not. 
What  afflictions  may  fall  in  this  world  to  his  k>t; 
Tbe  church,  which  considers  whose  Provklenoe 

sends, 
Prays  that  all  may  obtain  its  beneficent  ends; 
And  whenever  the  suiTrings,  here  needful,  are  past. 
By  repentauceand  foith,  may  be  sav'd  at  the  last. 

The  particiUar  mention  of  such,  as  desire 
To  be  publicly  pray'd  for,  as  made  in  our  quire. 
Infers  to  all  others  Qod^s  mercifol  grace;    [case} 
Tho'  we  hear  not  their  names,  who  are  in  the  like 
It  excites  our  attention  to  instances  known. 
Of  relations,  or  neighbours,  or  friends  of  our  own; 
For  the  pray'r,  in  its  nature,  extends  to  all  those. 
Who  are  in  the  same  trouble,  friends  to  us,  or 
foes. 

All  which  she  entreats,  for  his  sake,  to  be  done. 
Who  sufiei'd  to  save  them,  Christ  Jesus,  his  Son; 
In  respect  to  the  world,  the  Redeemer  of  all ; 
To  tbe  church  of  the  foithful,  most  chiefly,  saith 

Paul; 
And  to  them,  who  shall  snfler,  whoever  they  be. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  highest  degree: 
How  ought  such  a  goodness  all  minds  to  prepare. 
For  an  hearty  amen  to  this  catholic  pray'r! 

The  church  is  indeed,  in  its  real  intent. 
An  assembly,  where  nothing  but  friendship  is 
meant; 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  KUSBROCHIUS. 
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Aad  tlie  utter  «xtMifit}«ii  of  foeship,  Atid  vnith, 
By  the  working  of  love,  in  the  streufth  of  iu 
This  gives  it  its  boly,  aud  cathoUe  ntme,  [faith: 
And  tnily  conflnnt  its  apostoUe  claim ;  [been» 
Showing  what  the  one  Sarioui's  one  mission  had 
— ^'  Oo  and  teaeh  all  the  world*'— ev'ry  creature 
therein. 

In  the  praise  ever  dae  to  the  gospel  of  grace, 
Its  universality  holds  the  ilrst  place: 
When  an  angel  proclaim'd  its  glad  tidings,  the 

mom 
That  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  the  Saviour  was  born ; 
*'  Which  shall  be  to  all  people"  was  Mid  to  com- 
.      plete 

The  angelical  message,  so  good,  and  so  great; 
Full  of  glory  to  God,  in  the  regions  above, 
,  Aad  of  goodness  to  men,  is  so  boundless  a  love. 

This  sliort  supplication,  or  litany,  read. 
When  tike  longer  with  us  is  not  wont  to  be  said, 
Tho>  brief  in  expression,  as  fully  imports 
The  will  to  all  blessings,  for  men  of  all  sorts; 
Same  brotherly  love,  by  which  Christians  are 

taught 
To  pray  without  ceasing,  or  limiting  thought; 
That  religion  may  flourish  upon  its  true  plan. 
Of  glory  to  God,  and  salvation  to  mau.    , 


THE  PRAYER  OF RUSBROCHIUS. 

0  WERCIFUL  Lord!  by  the  good  which  thou  art, 

1  beseech  thee  to  raise  a  true  love  in  my  heart 
For  thee,  above  all  things;  thee  only;  and  then 
To  extend  to  all  xorts  and  conditions  of  men: 
Beligious,  or  secular;  kindred,  or  not; 

Or  near,  or  far  oflT,  or  whatever  their  lot; 
That  be  any  manN  state  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low. 
As  myself  I  may  love  him,  friend  to  me,  or  foe. 

May  1  pay  to  all  men  a  becoming  respect, 
Kot  prone  to  condemn  them  for  seeming  defect; 
But  to  bear  it,  if  true,  with  a  patience  exempt  * 
From  the  proud,  surly  vice  of  a  scornful  con- 
tempt: 
If  shown  to  myself,  let  me  l«irn  to  endure, 
And  obtain,  by  its  aid,  my  own  vanity's  cure  ; 
Nor,  however  disdained,  iu  the  spitefullest  shape, 
By  a  sinful  return  ever  think  to  escape. 

Let  my  pore,  simple  aim,  in  whatever  it  be. 
Thro'  praise,  or  dispraise,  be  my  duty  to  thee: 
With  a  fixt  resolution,  still  eyeing  that  scope 
To  admit  of  no  other  fear,  be  it,  or  hope, 
Bui  tbe  fear  to  offend  thee,,  the  hope  to  unite. 
In  thy  honour  and  prai>e,  with  all  hearts  that  are 
right. 


To  this  end,  let  thiae  ttom  pitoo^  ^^^F'T 
within. 
Letting  out  aH  the  filth,  and  corruption  of  sin ; 
All  that  in  the  most  secret  recedes  may  lurk. 
To  prevent,  or  obstruct,  thy  intention  or  work.: 
O!  give  me  the  knowledge,  the  feeling,  and  sense. 
Of  thy  all-Uetsiag  pow'r,  wisdom,  goodness  im* 

mense ! 
Of  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  nalice  atone, 
That,  resisting  thy  will,  1  should  find  in  my  own! 

Never  let  me  forget,  never,  while  I  draw  breath. 
What  thou  hast  done  for  me,  thy  passion,  and 

death! 
The  wounds,  and  the  griefb,  of  thy  body,  and  soul. 
When  assuming  our  nature  thou  madest  it  wholot 
Tsughtest  how  to  engage  in  thy  conijuering  strife. 
And  regain  the  access  to  its  true  divme  lifis: 
Let  the  sense  of  such  love  kindle  all  my  desire. 
To  be  thine  my  life  thro*;  thine  to  die  and  expire. 

To  hearts,  in  the  bond  of  thy  charity  knit, 
Ev'ry  thing  becomes  easy  to  do,  or  omit; 
l*be  labour  is  pleasant,  the  sharpest  degree 
Ofsuff'ringcau  find  consolation  in  theet 
That  which  nature  affords,  or  au  object  terrene,    • 
When  it  does  not  divert  from  a  perfiecter  scene. 
Is  receive  with  all  thanks,  if  thou  pleasest  t« 

grant. 
By  a  mind,  if  thou  pleasest,  at  willing  to  want. 

The  amusements,  on  which  it  once  set  such  s 
store. 
Are  now  as  insipid,  as  gratefid  before; 
With  a  mucli  greater  comfort  it  gives  up  each  toy. 
Than  the  fondest  possessor  could  ever  e^joy : 
If  e*er  I  proposed  such  unsuitable  ends 
To  the  thought  of  religious,  or  secular  friends, 
Expel  the  vain  image!^  foncies  of  good. 
And  in  their  heart,  and  mine,  make  thyself  undeiv 
stood. 

Extinguish,  O  Lord,  let  not  any  one  take 
A  complacence  in  me,  which  is  not  for  tliy  sake; 
In  roe  too  root  out  the  respect,  of  all  kind. 
Which  does  not  arise  from  thy  love  in  my  mind : 
No  sorrow  be  spar'd,  no  affliction,  no  cross. 
That  may  further  this  love,  or  recover  its  loss; 
This  is  always  thy  meaning;  O  let  it  be  mine 
To  confess  myself  guilty,  repent,  and  resign. 

With  a  real  contempt  of  all  self-seeking  views. 
To  embrace,  for  my  choice,  what  thy  wisdom 

sh;ill  choose ; 
Looking  up  still  to  thee,  to  receive  all  event 
'Which  it  wills,  or  permits,  with  a  thankful  con- 
tent: 
Not  regarding  what  men  shall  do  to  me,  or  why. 
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KTRGirS  POEMS. 


May  deaitb»  and  itc  oaosequenee,  still  in  my 
eyes, 
80  remind  me  to  lire,  that  it  may  not  surprite: 
May  the  horrible  torments  excite  a  doe  dread, 
Which  impenitent  sinners  bring  on  their  own  head: 
3lay  I  never  seek  peace,  never  find  a  delight, . 
Bot  when  I  pursue  what  is  good  in  thy  sight: 
Whatsoever  1  do,  suffer,  fnel  to  befoll, 
Be  tboB  the  sole  cause,  the  one  reason  of  all! 


A  PRAYER, 

WtUOM  MR.  law's  spirit  OP  PRATER. 

Oh  heaT'nly  Father !  gracious  God,  above ! 
Thou  boundless  depth  of  never-ceasijig  love! 
S^e  me  from  self,  and  cause  me  to  depart 
From  sinful  works  of  a  long  hearden'd  heart; 
Wtom  all  my  great  corruptions  set  me  firee; 
Give  me  an  ear  to  hear,  an  eye  to  see, 
iln  heart  and  spirit  to  believe,  and  find 
Thy  love  in  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Made  fer  thyself,  O  God,  and  to  display 
Thy  goodness  in  me,  manifest,  I  pray, 
By  grace  adspted  to  each  wanting  hour. 
Thy  holy  nature's  life-conferring  powV: 
Give  me  th«  faith,  the  hunger,  and  the  thirst. 
After  the  life  breath'd  A>rth  from  thee,  at  first; 
Birth  of  thy  holy  Jesus  in  my  soul ; 
That  I  may  turn,  thro*  life's  succeeding  whole. 
From  ev'ry  outward  work,  or  inward  thought, 
Which  is  not  thee,  or  in  thy  spirit  wrought. 


ON  ATTENTION. 

Sacrvd  attention  \  true  effectual  prayer! 
Thou  dost  the  soul  for  love  of  truth  prepare. 
Blest  is  the  man,  who,  from  coryccture  free. 
To  future  knowledge  shall  aspire  by  thee: 
Who  in  thy  precepts  seeks  a  sure  repose, 
SUys  tin  he  sees,  nor  juilges  till  he  knows: 
Tho^  firm,  not  rash  j  tho*  eager,  yet  sedate  ; 
Intent  on  truth,  can  its  instruction  wait: 
Aw»d  by  thy  powerful  influence  to  appeal 
To  Heaven,  which  only  can  itself  reveal; 
The  soul  in  humble  silence  to  resign, 
And  human  will  unite  to  the  divine; 
Till  fir'd  at  length  by  Heaven's  enlivening  beams, 
Pure,  unconsum*d,  the  faithful  victim  flames. 


A  PRAYER, 

VSCD  BY  PRAHCI8  TH?  FIRST,  WHBIf  HE  WAS  AT 
WAR  WITH  THE  IMPEROR  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

Almiobtt  Lord  of  Hosts,  by  whose  commands 
The  guardian  angels  rule  their  destin'd  lands; 
And  watohfbl,  at  thy  word,  to  save  or  slay. 
Of  peace  or  war  administer  the  sway  ! 
Thou,  who,  against  the  great  Goliah*s  rage 
Didst  arm  the  stripling  David  to  engage; 
When,  with  a  sling,  a  small  unarmed  youth 
Smoto  a  huge  giant,  in  defience  of  truth; 
Hear  us,  we  pray  thee,  if  our  causa  be  tru^ 
ir  sacred  justice  be  our  only  view; 


If  right  and  duty,  no^  tte  wiH  to  war. 
Have  foroU  oar  armies  to  proceed  tfauafcr. 
Then  turn  tha  hearta  of  all  our  foes  to  peace. 
That  war  and  bloodshed  to  the  land  Biay  oeaae: 
Or,  put  40  flight  by  providential  dread, 
Let  them  lament  tMr  erroars,  not  their  dead. 
If  some  must  die,  protect  the  righteous  all. 
And  let  the  guiKy,  few  as  may  be,  fall. 
With  pitying  speed  the  victory  decree 
To  them,  whose  cause  is  best  approv'd  by  thee; 
That  sheath'd  on  al!  sides  the  devouring  swofd,. 
And  peace  and  justiee  to  our  land  restoiM, 
We  all  together,  with  one  heart,  may  sing 
Triumphant  hymns  to  thee,  th'  eternal  King. 


A  COMMENT 

OR  THE  POIXOWIHG  PA98AOB,  IN  THE  OtRBRAZ. 
COMFESSjON  OF  SIIIS,  USED  IN  THE  CHURCM* 
LITURGY. 

According  to  thy  promises  declared  uato 

mankind  in  Christ  Jesu  our  p>rd. 

"  According  to  thy  promises" — hereby. 

Since  it  is  certain  that  Gx>d  cannot  lie. 

The  truly  penitent  may  all  be  sure 

That  Grace  admits  them  to  it<(  open  door;  , 

And  they,  forsaking  all  tbair  former  sin. 

However  great,  will  freely  be  let  in. 

**  Declared** — by  all  the  ministers  of  peace» 
God  has  assured  repentance  of  rdease ; 
An  intervening  penitence,  we  see. 
Could  even  change  his  positive  decree; 
As  in  the  Ninivites;  if  any  soul 
Kcpent,  the  ^iromise  is  the  sore  parolew 

"  Unto  mankind"— not  only  to  the  Jews, 
Christians,  or  Turks,  in  writings  which  they  use. 
Writ  on  the  tablet  of  each  conscioos  heart, 
Repent,~-frem  all  iniquity  depart- 
Not  for  no  purpose;  for  the  plain  intent 
Is  restoration,  if  a  soul  repent. 

"  In  Chrijit"— by  whom  true  scripture  has  as- 
Redeeming  grace  for  penitents  procured ;      (sar^ 
The  fainter  hopes,  which  reason  may  suggest. 
Are  def ply,  by  the  gospepft  aid,  imprest: 
»Twa^s  always  hop'd  for  was  the  promised  good. 
But,  by  his  coming,  clearly  understood. 

•<  Jesu*»— Jehovah's  manifested  love, 
In  Christ,  th'  anointed  Saviour  from  above; 
The  demonstration  of  the  saving  plan, 
For  all  mankind,  is  God's  becoming  man: 
No  truth  more  firmly  ascertain'd  than  thi^— 
Repent,  be  fiaithful,  and  rfestor^d  to  bliss. 

"  Our  Lord''— our  new,  and  true  parental  head; 
Our  second  Adam,  in  the  first  when  dead; 
Who  took  our  nature  on  him,  that  in  men 
His  Father's  image  might  shine  forth  again : 
Sure  of  success  may  penitents  implore 
What  God,  thro*  him,  rejoices  to  restore. 


FOR  THE  DUE  IMPROVEMENT^  OF  A 
FUNERAL  SOLEMNITY, 
Around  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,* 
If  due  concern  has  prompted  to  attend* 
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Deep,  on  our  miiidfl,  l«t  the  afiectiog  scenes 
Jcnprint  the  lesson,  which  attendance  means: 
For  who  can  tell  bow  soon  his  own  adieu 
The  solemn  senrice  may  lor  him  renew } 

**  He  that  believes  on  me»»  (what  Christ  had  said 
The  piiest  proclaims)  *'  shall  live  tho'  he  were 
To  ev'iy  heart  this  is  the  gracious  call,     [dead  :^ 
On  which  depends  its  ererlasting  all; 
The  ev«r  bopinfr,  lor'mff,  working  faith. 
That  saves. a  sonl  from  death's. devouring  wrath. 

The  patient  Job,  by  such  a  faith  within,    [skin 
Strengthniiig  his  heart,  could  say — ••  This  mortal 

Destroyed,  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives*' 

In  flesh  and  blood,  which  his  redemption  gives — 
Job,  fipom  the  dust,  expected  to  arise. 
And  stand  before  his  God  with  seeing  ejres. 

The  royal  Psalmist  saw  this  life  of  man, 
How  vain,  how  short,  at  its  most  lengihenM  span : 
Conscious  in  whom  the  human  trust  should  be, 
«*  Truly  my  hope,''  he  said,  «*  is  ev'n  in  thee" — 
And  priy*d  ibr  its  recovcr'd  strength,  belbre 
He  went  from  heuce,  -here  to  be  seen  no  more. 

The  mystic  chapter  is  rehearsed,  wherein 
Paul  sings  the  triumph  over  death,  and  sin ; 
The  glorious  body,  freed  from  earthly  leav'n, 
Image  and  likeness  of  the  Lord  from  Heav'n; 
For  such  th'  abounding  in  his  work shall^ gain; 
Labour,  we  know  that  never  is  in  vain. 

Hence  comes  the  sore  and  certain  hope,  to  rise 
In  Christ;  tho'  man,  as  born  of  woman,  dies : 
True  life,  which  Adam  dy*d  to,  at  his  fiUl, 
And  Christ,  the  sinless  Adam,  can  recall. 
By  a  new,  heav'niy  birth,  from  him,  revives. 
And  breathes,  again,  God's  holy  breath  of  lives. 

A  voice  from  Heav'n  bad  hearing  John  record, 

"  Blest  are  the  dead,  the  dying  in  the  Lord ** 

In  them,  the  pray'r,  wMch  man's  Redeemer  will'd 
That  men  should  pray,  is  perfectly  fulflll'd  : 
Thi»  perfect  sense  the  words,  that  we  repeat, 
Require  to  make  the  pay*d-for  good  complete. 

Thanks  then  are  due  for  all  the  faithful  dead, 
Departed  hence,  to  be  with  Christ  their  head; 
And  pray'r,  unfainting, for  his — '<Come,  yeblest^- 
Come,  ye  true  children,  enter  into  rest; 
Live  rn  my  Father's  kingdom,  and  in  mine, 
In  grmce,  and  love,  and  fellowship  divine." 
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ON  CHURCH  COMMUNION, 

la  ibtew  pakts;  from  a  letter  of   mr. 
law's. 

PART   FIRST. 

RKUOloily  church  communion,  or  the  way 
Of  public  worship,  that  we  ought  to  pay». 
As  it  regards  the  body,  and  the  mind. 
Is  of  external,  and  internal  kind; 
The  one  consisting  in  the  outward  sign. 
The  other  in  the  inward  truth  divine. 

This  inward  truth  intended  to  be  shown* 
So  far  at  outward  signs  can  make  it  known, 
roL.  XT. 


Is  that  which  gives  external  modes  a  worth, 
Just  in  proportion  as  they  show  it  forth; 
Justaa they  help,  in  any  outward  part. 
The  real,  true  religion  of  the  heart. 

Now  what  this  is,  exclusive  of  all  strife. 
Christians  will  own  to  be  an  inward  life. 
Spirit,  and  pow'r,  a  birth,  to  say  the  whole, 
l>f  Christ  himself,  brought  forth  within  the  soul; 
By  this  aiUtrue  salvation  is  begun. 
And  carried  on,  however  it  be  done. 

Christianity,  that  has  not  Christ  within. 
Can  by  no'means  whatever  save  from  sin; 

Can  bear  no  evidence  of  him the  end. 

On  which  the  value  of  all  means  depend: 
Christian  religion  signifies,  no  doubt. 
Like  mind  within,  like  show  of  it  without 

The  will  of  God,  the  saving  of  mankind. 
Was  all  that  Christ  had  in  his  inward  mind; 
All  that  produced  his  outward  action  too. 
In  church  communion  while  a  perfect  Jew; 
Like  most  of  his  disciples,  till  they  came, 
At  Antioch,  to  have  a  Christian  name. 

If  Christ  has  put  an  end  to  rites  of  old. 
If  new  rBcall  what  was  but  then  foretoki. 
The  one  true  church,  the  real  heavenly  ground. 
Wherein  alone  salvation  can  be  found. 
Is  still  the  same;  and,  to  iU  Saviour's  praise^ 
His  inward  tempers  outwardly  .displays. 

By  hearty  love,  and  correspondent  rites 
Ordatn'd,  the  members  to  the  head  unites. 
And  to  each  uther-^in  all  stated  scenes. 
The  lite  of  Christ  is  what  a  Christian  means; 
Tho»  change  of  circumstance  may  alter  those. 
In  this  he  places,  and  ei\joys  repose. 

Church  unity  is  held,  and  faith's  increase. 
By  that  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
And  righteousness  of  life;  without  this  tie 
Forms  are  in  vain  prescribed  to  worship  by. 
Or  temples  model'd;  heorts,  as  well  as  hauds^ 
An  holy  church,  aod  catholic  demands. 


PART  SECOND. 
If  once  establish'd  the  essential  part. 
The  inward  church,  the  temple  of  the  heart, 
Or  house  of  God,  the  substance,  and  the  sum 
Of  what  is  pray'd  for  in—"  Thy  kingdom  come— >* 
To  make  an  outward  correspondence  true. 
We  must  recur  to  Christ's  example  toa 

Now,  in  his  outward  form  of  life,  we  find 
Goodness  demonstrated  of  ev'ry  kind; 
What  be  was  bom  for,  that  he  show'd  throughout; 
It  was  the  bus'ness  that  he  went  about; 
Tx>ve,  kindness,  and  compassion  to  display 
Tow'rds  ev'ry  object  coming  in  his  way. 

But  love  so  high,  humility  so  low. 
And  all  the  virtues  which  his  actions  show^ 
His  doing  good,  and  his  enduring  ill. 
For  man's  salvation  and  God's  holy  will. 
Exceed  all  terms        his  inward,  outward  plan 
Was  love  to  God,  exprestt'dliy  love  to  man. 

Mark  of  the  chnrch,  which  he  establish'd,  then. 
Is  the  same  love,  same  proof  of  it  to  men; 
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Without,  let  scctg  panule  it  how  they  ligt. 
Nor  church,  nor  unity  can  e*cr  subsist; 
The  name  may  be  u8uq>M,  but  want  of  pow'r 
Will  show  the  Babel,  high  or  low  the  tow'r. 

And  where  the  same  behaviour  shall  appear 
In  outward  form,  that  was  in  Christ  so  clear, 
There  is  the  very  outward  church  that  he 
Wiird  all  mankind  to  show,  and  all  to  see; 
Of  which  whoever  shows  it,  firom  the  heart. 
Is  both  an  inward,  and  an  outward  part 

What  excommunication  can  deprive 
A  pioua  soul,  that  is  in  Christ  alive, 
Of  church  communion  ?  or  cut  off  a  limb 
That  life  and  action  both  unite  to  him  > 
For  any  circumstance  of  place,  or  time. 
Or  mode,  or  custom,  which  infers  no  crime? 

If  he  be  that  which  his  beloved  John 

Calls  him, «*  The  ligrht  enlightening  ev'ry  one 

That  comes  into  the  world".^— will  he  exclude 
One  firom  his  church,  whose  mind  he  has  renewed 
To  such  degree,  as  to  exert,  in  fact. 
Like  inward  temper,  and  like  outward  act? 

Invisible,  and  visible  effect. 
Of  true  church  membership,  in  each  respect. 
Let  the  one  shepherd  from  above  behold; 
The  flocks,  howe'er  dispersed,  are  his  one  fold; 
Seen  by  their  hearts,  and  their  behaviour  too, 
They  all  stand  present  in  his  gracious  view. 


PART  THIRD, 
A  LOCAL  union,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tho»  crowded  oaumbers  should  together  stand, 
Joining  in  one  same  form  of  pray'r,  and  praise. 
Or  creed  expressM  in  regulated  phrase. 

Or  aught  beside tho'  it  assume  the  name 

Of  Christian  church,  may  want  the  real  claim. 

For  if  it  want  the  spirit,  and  the  sign. 
That  constitute  all  worship,  as  divine. 
The  love  within,  the  test  of  it  without, 
In  vain  th^  union  passes  for  devout; 
Heartless,  and  tokenless  if  it  remain. 
It  ought  to  pass,  in  strictness,  for  profane. 

At  first,  an  unity  of  heart  and  soul, 
A  distribution  of  an  outward  dole. 
And  ev'ry  member  of  the  body  fed. 
As  equally  belonging  to  the  head. 
With  what  it  wanted,  was,  without  suspense. 
True  church  communion,  in  full  Christian  sense. 

Whether  averse  the  many,  or  the  few, 
To  hold  communion  in  this  righteous  view 
Their  thought  commences  heresy,  their  deed 
Schismatical,  tho*  they  profess  the  creed; 
Ways  of  distributing,  if  new,  should  still 
Maint^n  the  old  communicative  will ; 

Broken  by  cv»ry  loveless,  thankless  thought. 
And  not  behaving  as  a  Christian  ought; 


Nor  a  society,  as  such,  Bor  plaee. 
Nor  any  thing  besides  uniting  grace: 
They  are  but  accessories,  at  the  most. 
To  true  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghosts 

This  is  th'  essential  fellowship,  the  tie 
Which  all  true  Christians  are  united  by ; 
No  other  union  does  them  any  good. 
But  that  which  Christ  cemented  with  his  Wood, 
As  God  and  man;  that,  having  lost  it,  men 
Might  live  in  imity  with  God  again. 

What  he  came  down  to  bring  us  from  above 
Was  grace  and  peace,  and  law-fulfilling  love; 
True  spirit-worship,  which  his  father  sought. 
Was  the  sole  end  of  what  he  did,  and  taught; 
That  God*sown  church  and  kingdom  might  begio. 
Which  Moses  and  the  prophets  ushered  in. 


PART  FOURTH. 

"  The  church  of  Christ,  as  thus  yoa  representi 
And  all  the  world  is  of  the  same  extent: 
Jews,  Turks,  or  Pagans  may  be  niembers  too; 
This,  some  may  call  a  dreadful  mystic  clue, 
A  combination  of  the  !3uaker  scUemtts 
With  latitudinarian  extremes." 

They  may;  but  names,  so  ready  at  the  call 

?f  such  as  wiint  them,  have  no  force  at  all 
o  overthrow  momentous  truths,  and  plain. 
The  very  points  of  scripture,  and  the  main; 
Such  as  distinguish,  in  the  clearest  view, 
Th*  enlightcnM  Christian  from  the  half-blind  Jew. 

What  did  the  sheet  let  down  to  Pet^r  mean, 
WhocalPd  the  Gentiles  common,  or,  unclean? 

Let  Peter  answer **  God  was  pleas'd  to  show 

That  I  should  call  no  man  whatever  so; 
In  ev»iy  nation  he  that  serves  him  right 
Is  clean,  accepted,  in  his  equal  sight." 

If  Peter  said  «o,  who  will  question  Paul? 
He,  in  a  manner,  made  this  point  his  all; 
The  real  sense  of  what  has  here  been  said 
In  mystic  Paul  is  plainly  to  be  read  ; 
Nothing  but  obstinate  dislike  to  terms 
Obscures  what  all  the  Testament  afilnns. 

The  Jews  objected,  to  his  gospel  clue, 

A **  What  advantage  therefore  hath  the  Jew? 

Or,  of  what  use  is  to  be  circumcised  >*» 

So  may  some  Christians  say to  be  baptis'd? — 

May  form  like  questions,  like  conclusions  draw. 
And  urge  the  church,  as  they  did,  and  the  law. 

Th'  aposUe's  reasoning  from  the  coouiioik  ^raii 
Of  God's  free  grace,  its  universal   grant 
By  Jesus  Christ,  its  reach  to  all  mankind. 
For  whom  the  same  salvation  was  des.ign*d. 
Shows  that  his  church,  as  boundless  as  his  grace. 
Extends  itself  to  all  the  human  race. 

With  pious  Jews  of  old  «rr  king  implyM 
The  one  true  king  of  all  the  Earth  besides 
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Will  speak*  u  er'ry  consciimt  witnets  ought, 
To  whit  it  knows,  but  scorn  the  partial  thought 
Of  grace,  or  truth,  or  righteousness  conftn'd 
To  modes  and  customs  of  external  kind. 
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PART  FIFTIL 

Tm  church  considei'd  only  as  posspft 
Of  England,  Rome,  Geneva and  the  rest- 
Notion  of  church  so  popularly  rife, 
Such  cause  of  endless  enmity  and  strife. 
Did  but  arise  in  a  succeeding  hour, 
When  Christians  came  to  have  a  worldly  pow'r. 

The  first  apostles  spread,  from  place  to  place, 
Tbe'gospH  news  of  universal  grace; 
Inviting  all  to  enter,  by  belief, 
Into  the  church  of  their  redeeming  chief; 
Entrance  accessible  in  ev*ry  part, 
And  shut  to  nothing  but  a  faithless  heart 

But  when  the  princes  of  the  world  became. 
And  kings,  protectors  of  the  Christian  name, 
POw'r  nrade  ambitious  pastors,  ease  remiss, 
And  churches  dwindlM  into  that  and  this ; 
The  one,  divided,  came  to  want,  of  course, 
Supports  quite  foreign  to  its  native  force. 

Contentions  rose,  all  tending  to  create 
Still  new  alliances  of  church  and  state; 
Form'd,  and  reformed,  and  turnM,  and  overtnm*d, 
As  force  prevail'd,  and  human  passion  burned ; 
Old  revolutions  when  by  new  dissolv'd, 
Both  church  and  s^ite  accordingly  revolv'd. 

Such  is  the  mixture  of  an  human  sway, 
In  all  external  churches  at  tnis  day ; 
To  the  tame  changes  liable,  anew. 
That  forms  of  government  are  subject  to ; 
While  the  one  church,  in  its  true  sense,  in  name 
And  tbingt  remains  unchangeably  the  same. 

The  private  Christian,  bearing  Christ  in  mind. 
Whose  kingdom  was  not  of  a  worldly  kind. 
Has  little,  or  has  no  concern  at  all. 
With  these  external  changes  that  befall ; 
Let  Providence  permit  them,  or  prevent. 
With  truth  and  spirit  he  remains  content. 

Not  that  he  thinks  that  evil,  more  or  less, 
Is,  in  its  nature,  alter'd  by  success; 
The  good  is  good,  tbo*  suffering  a  defeat. 
The  bad  but  worse,  if  its  success  be  great; 
He  measures  neither  by  th*  event  that's  past. 
For  what  they  were  at  first  they  are  at  last. 

But,  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  free, 
Whatever  state  of  government  it  be. 
That  God  has  ptac'd  him  under,  to  submit. 
So  in  the  church  he  thinks  the  freedom  fit. 
Whilst  on  occasion  of  the  outward  part. 
He  can  praseni  what  God  requiret— — an  heart. 


PART  SIXTH. 

Ths  heart  is  what  the  God  .of  it  demands. 
Who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  bands: 
When  hands  have  made  tbem,  if  no  hearts  are 
Di^oa'd  aright  to  cooiecrate  the  groond,  [foond. 


Vainly  is  worship  said  to  be  divine, 
While  in  the  breast  its  object  has  no  shrine. 

But  if  it  has,  in  that  devoted  breast, 
A  right  intention,  surely,  will  be  blest; 
Tho*  forms,  prescribed  by  pastors  in  the  chair, 
Should  be  adjusted  with  less  perfect  care ; 
Tho\  In  some  points,  the  services  assigned 
Differ  from  those  of  apostolic  kind. 

What  outward  church,  or  form,  shall  we  pelect. 
That  is  not  chargeable  with  some  defect  ? 
Each  is  prepar'd,  in  all  the  rest,  to  grant 
A  superfluity,  or  else  a  want. 
Or  both;  a  distance  from  perfection  wide. 
Retorted  on  itself  by  all  beside. 

What  safer  remedy  than  pure  intent 
To  seek  the  good  by  any  of  them  meant? 
Which  he,  who  mindeth  only  what  the  heart 
Brin^  of  its  own,  is  ready  to  impart; 
No  human  pow'r,  should  it  enjoin  amiss 
A  ceremonious  rite,  can  hinder  this. 

Even  in  sacrament,  what  firequent  stoma 
Has  superstition  rais'd  about  the  forms  ? 
In  rites  baptismal,  which  the  true  result? 
Immersion?  sprinkling?  infants?  or th*  adult? 
In  the  Lord's  supper,  does  the  celebration 
Make  trans,  or  con,  or  non-substantiation  ? 

These,  and  a  worid  of  controtersicfl  mora 
Serve  to  enlarge  the  bibliothecal  store; 
While  champions  make  antiquity  their  boast. 
And  all  pretend  to  imitate  it  most; 
Prone  to  neglect,  for  criticising  pique, 
Essential  truths  eternally  antique. 

Thus  inward  worship  lies  in  low  estate, 
Opprest  with  endless  volumes  of  debate 
About  the  outward ;  soon  as  old  ones  die. 
All  undecided,  comes  a  new  snpply 
Of  nee<lless  doubts  to  a  religious  soul, 
Whose  upright  meaning  dissipates  the  whole. 

Clear  of  all  worldly,  interested  views, 
The  one  design  of  worship  it  pursues ; 
Turns  all  to  use  tha(  public  form  allows, 
By  oflfring  up  its  ever  private  vows 
For  the  success  of  all  the  giK>d  design'd 
By  Christ,  the  common  saviour  of  mankind. 


PART  SEVENTH. 

A  CHRISTIAN,  in  so  catholic  a  sense. 
Can  give  to  none,  but  partial  minds,  ofifence: 
Forced  to  live  under  some  divided  part, 
He  keeps  entire  the  union  of  the  heart; 
The  sacred  tie  of  love;  by  which  alone, 
Christ  said,  that  his  disciples  would  be  known. 

He  values  no  distinction,  as  profest 
By  way  of  separation  from  the  rest; 
Obliged  in  duty,  and  incUn'd  by  choice. 
In  all  the  good  of  any  to  rejoice; 
From  ev*ry  evil,  ialshood,  or  mistake,  , 

To  wish  them  free,  for  common  comfort's  sake. 

Freedom,  to  which  the  most  undoubted  way 
Lies  in  obedience  (where  it  always  lay) 
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To  Christ  himself;  who,  with  an  inward  call, 
Knocks  at  the  door,  that  i»,  the  heart  of  all; 
At  the  reception  of  this  heav'niy  guest, 
'   All  good  comes  in,  all  evil  quits  the  breast. 

The  free  receiver,  then,  becomes  content 
"With  what  God  orders,  or  does  not  prevent : 
To  them  that  love  him,  all  things,  he  is  sure, 
Must  work  for  good;  tho'  how  may  be  obsciure: 
Even  successful  wickedness,  when  past, . 
WiH  bring,  to  them,  some  latent  good  at  last 

FalPn  as  divided  chnnjies  are,  and  gone 
From  the  perfection  .of  the  Christian  one, 
Kespect  is  due  to  any,  that  contains 
The  venerable,  tho*  but  feint  remains 
Of  ancient  rule,  which  had  not,  in  its  view, 
The  letter  orfy,  but  the  spirit  too. 

When  that  variety  of  new-found  ways 
Which  people  so  run  alter,  in  our  days. 

Has  done  its  utafiost when  "lo  here,  lo  there,'' 

Shall  yield  to  inward  seeking,  and  sincere; 
What  was,  at  first,  may  come  to  be  again 
The  praise  of  church  assemblies  amongst  men. 

Mean  while,  in  that  to  which  we  now  belong. 
To  mind  in  public  lesson,  pray'r,  and  song. 
Teaching,  and  preaching,  what  conduces  best 
To  true  devotion  in  the  private  breast. 
Willing  increase  of  good  to  ev'ry  soul. 
Seems  to  be  aur  conoem  upon  the  whdle. 

So  God,  and  Christ,  and  holy  angels  stand 
Disposed  to  ev»ry  church,  in  ev»ry  land; 
The  growth  of  good  still  helping  to  complete 
Whatever  tares  be  sown  amongst  the  wheat: 
Who  would  not  wish  to  have,  and  to  excite, 
A  disposition  so  divinely  right  ? 


Willing  in  heart  and  spirit  to  traite 
With  ev*ry  church,  in  what  is  just  and  ri§^t» 
Holy  and  good,  and  worthy,  in  its  kind, 
Of  God*s  acceptance  from  an  honest  minds 
Praying,  that  ev'ry  church  may  have  its  sunts. 
And  rise  to  that  perfection  Which  it  wants. 

Father!  thy  kingdom  come  !  thy  sacred  will 
May  all  the  tribes  of  human  race  fulfil ! 
Thy  name  be  prais'd  by  evNy  living  breath. 
Author  of  life,  and  vanquisher  of  Death  \ 


A  DYING  SPEECH. 

PnOU  MR.  LAW. 

Iw  this  unhappily  divided  state. 
That  Christian  churches  have  keen  m  oClate, 
One  must,  however  catholic  the  heart. 
Join,  and  conform  to  some  divided  part: 
The  church  of  England  i&the  part,  that  I 
Have  always  liVd  in,  and  now  choose  to  die; 
Trusting,  that  if  1  worship  Qoi  with  her. 
In  spirit,  and  in  troth,  I  shall  not  err; 
But  as  acceptable  to  him  be  found, 
As  if,  in  times  for  one  pure  church  renown*d. 
Bom,  I  had  also  liv»d,  in  heart  and  soul, 
A  fiiithfal  member  of  the  unbroken  whole. 
As  I  am  now,  by  God's  good  will,  to  go 


A  COMMENT 

ON  THE  FOLLOWING  SCRIPTURC 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 

John,  1st  and  1st. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  word"— saith  John- 
The  life,  the  light,  the  truth,  for  all  are  one; 
One  all-creating  pow»r,  all-wise,  all-good. 
In  which,  at  first,  the  whole  creation  stood; 
Moving,  and  acting  in  the  pow»r  alone; 
How  bright,  how  perfect,  and  no  evil  known! 
How  blest  was  Nature's  universal  plan. 
And  the  lair  image  of  his  Maker,  man! 

The  word,  the  pow'r,  is  Christ ;  th'  Eternal  &» 
Of  God,  by  whom  the  Father's  will  is  done; 
Each  is  the  other's  glory;  and  the  love 
From  both  the  bliss  of  all  the  blest  above: 
Angels  in  Heav'n  stand  ready  to  obey. 
And,  as  the  word  directs  them,  *>  do  they; 
So  must  we  men,  bom  here  upon  this  Earthy 
If  ever  we  regain  the  heav'niy  birth ; 

Lost  by  poor  Adam,  in  the  fatal  hour 
Of  lusting  after  knowledge  without  pow'r; 
When,  yielding  to  temptation,  tho"  foibid 
To  eat  what  was  not  good  for  him,  he  did : 
The.  pow'r  of  life  consenting  to  forego. 
For  what  was  told  him,  would  be  death  to  know* 
He  died  to  his  celestial  sUt' ,  and  then 
Could  but  convey  an  earthly  one  to  mes. 

From  which  to  rise,  and  in  trae  life  to  live. 
What  but  the  word,  wherein  was  life,  could  give? 
Ingrafted,  as  an  holy  seed  within^ 
And  bora  to  save  the  human  soul  from  sin: 
The  Word  made  man  by  virgin  birth,  and  free 
From  sin's  dominion,  Jesus  Christ  is  he; 
Whom,  of  pure  love,  the  Father  sent  to  save. 
And  finish  man's  redemption  frwn  tho  grave. 

This  second  Adam,  healer  of  the  breach 
Made  by  the  first,  nor  sin.  nor  death  couW  «•*• 
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ltait>3  to  the  life  tbat  was  at  first  possest, 
And'bow  the  knee  to  Jesus,'  and  be  blest 

Since  then  the  caiue  of  our  eternal  lifo 
Is  Christ  in  us,  what  need  of  any  strife 
In  his  ffdifrion  ?  Of  *<  lo  heref  lo  there!'' 
When  to  all  hearts  he  is  himself  so  near? 
With  pow*r  to  save  os  firom  the  cause  of  ill, 
A  worldly,  selfish,  unbelieving  will ; 
To  bless  whatever  tends  to  make  the  mind 
Meek,  loving,  humble,  patient,  and  resigned. 

The  mind  to  Christ  so  for  as  God  shall  draw 
By  nature,  scripture,  reason,  learning,  law, 
Or  aught  beside,  so  for  their  use  is  right, 
Pioclaiming  him,  and  not  themselves  the  light : 
From  first  to  last  his  gospel  is  the  same; 
And  of  all  worship,  that  deserves  a  name, 
"  The  word  of  life  by  faith  to  apprehend 
That  was  in  th^  begiuoing— — in  the  end." 


A  MEMORIAL  ABSTRACT 


or  A    tBRMON    PREACHBO    BY  TUB 
MR.  H— , 


RBV. 


On  Proverbs,  C,  «0,  V.  27. 

Thb  human  spirit,  when  it  bums  and  shines, 
Lamp  of  Jehovah  Solomon  defines—— 
Now,  ai)  a  vessel,  to  contain  the  whole. 
This  lamp  denotes  the  body,  oil  the  soul ; 

(As  H observes)  which,  tho'  itself  be  dark, 

Is  capable  of  light^s  enkindline  spark ; 
But,  as  considered  in  it's  own  dark  root, 
Still  wants  the  unction,  and  the  light's  recruit 

Brighter  than  all,  that  now  is  look'd  upon. 
This  lamp  of  God,  at  it's  creation  shon; 
The  body,  purer  than  the  finest  gold. 
Had  no  defi&ct  in  its  material  mould; 
The  soups  enkindled  oil  was  heav'niy  bright. 
Till  ei^n  mixture  darken'cf  its  good  light; 
And  hid  the  snpematural  supply, 
That  fed  the  glorious  lamp  of  the  most  High. 

That  fotal  poison  quenchM,  in  human  frame. 
The  spirit  flowing  from  the  vital  flame : 
Adam's  free  will  consenting  to  such  food, 
Death,  as  iu  natural  eflect,  ensuM : 
True  life  departing  left  him  naked,  blind, 
And  spiritless,  in  body,  soul,  and  mind ; 
Dead  to  his  paradisic  life,  a  birth 
From  sin  began  his  mortal  life  on  Earth. 

HfB  faith,  his  spiritual  discernment  gone, 
He  fell  into  a  poring,  reas'ning  one  i 
Intaa  state  of  ignorance  he  fell, 
Which  brutal  instincts  very  oft  excel : 
What  his  self-seeking  will  would  know  was  known, 
The  light  of  this  terrestrial  orb  alone ; 
Dark,  in  comparison,  when  this  was  done. 
As  moon,  or  starlight  to  meridian  sun. 

What  help  when  lesser  light  should  vanish  too. 
And  cieath  di^ovcr  a  still  darker  view  ? 
Had  not  the  Christ  of  Go<),  sole  help  for  sin; 
Rais'd  up  salvation  ati  a  seed  within? 
That  sprouting  forth  by  penitence,  and  feith, 
Ciiuld  pitnrce  tbro>  dsath,  and  diimipate  its  wrath ; 


Till  God*s  true  image  shonld  again  revive. 
And  rise,  thro*  him,  to  its  first  life  alive. 

This  parent  Saviour,  6od*a  anointed  sod. 
Begets  the  life  that  Adam  should  have  done; 
Reforms  the  lamp;  renews  the  holy  fire. 
And  sends  to  Heav'n  its  flaming  love-desire : 

Tis  he the  life  that  was  the  light  of  men— 

Who  fits  them  to  be  lamps  of  God  again ;, 
Restores  the  vessel,  oil,  and  light,  and  all 
The  spirit-life  that  vanish*d  at  the  foil. 

Reason  hat  nothing  to  proceed  upon. 
Without  an  unction  from  this  holy  one; 
Without  a  spirit,  to  dispel  the  damp 
Of  nature's  darkness,  and  light  up  the  lamp : 
Nothing  whatever,  but  the  touch  divine. 
Can  nwke  its  highest  faculties  to  shine ; 
All  just  as  helpless  in  their  selfish  use, 
As  lamps  their  own  enkindling  to  produce. 

All  true  religion  teaches  them  to  trim 
The  lamp,  that  must  receive  its  light  from  him; 
From  him,  the  quickening  Spirit,  to  obtain 
The  life  that  must  for  ever  blest  remain : 
TIte  life  of  Christ  arising  in  the  soul. 
This,  this  alone  makes  human  nature  whole; 
Makes  ev'ry  gift  of  grace  to  re-unite. 
And  shine  for  ever  in  Jehovah's  sight. 


ON  THE 

UNION  AND  THREE-FOLD  DISTINCTION 

OF  GOO,  MATURB,  AND  CRBATURB. 

PART    FIRST. 

All  that  comes  under  our  imagination 
Is  either  God,  or  nature,  or  creation: 
God  is  the  free  eternal  light,  or  love, 
Before,  beyond  all  nature,  and  above: 
The  one  unchangeable,  unceasing  will 
To  ev'ry  good,  and  to  no  sort  of  ill. 

Nature,  without  him,  is  th*  abyssal  dark. 
Void  of  the  light's  beatifying  spark ; 
Th'  attraction  of  desire,  by  want  repel  I'd, 
Whence  -circling  rage  proceeds,  and  wrath  uo- 

qnell'd : 
But  by  the  light's  all-joyous  pow'r,  th'  abyss 
Becomes  the  groundworli  of  a  threefold  bliss. 

Creation  is  the  gift  of  light,  and  life, 
To  nature's  contrariety  and  strife; 
For  without  nature,  or  desirous  want. 
There  i^ould  be  nothing  to  receive  the  grant;  ' 
Nor  could  a  creature,  or  created  scene 
Exist,  did  no  such  medium  intervene. 

Cr^tnre  and  God  would  be  the  same ;  the  thought. 
Which  books  inform  us  that  Spinoza  taught. 
Would  then  be  'true;  aiid  we  be  ferc*d  to  call 
Things  good,  or  bad,  the  parts  of  the  great  All : 
In  whatsoever  state  itself  may  be. 
Nature  is  his,  but  nature  is  not  he. 

Like  as  the  dark,  behind  the  shining  glass, 
By  hindring  rays  that  of  themselves  would  past. 
Affords  that  glimpse  of  objects  to  the  view. 
Which  the  transparent  mirror  couhl  not  do; 
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So  does  the  life  of  nature,  in  its  place. 
Reflect  tbe  glories  of  tbe  life  of  grace. 

Of  ev'ry  creature^  happiness,  the  growth 
Depends  upon  the  union  of  them  both; 
And  all  that  God  proceeded  to  create, 
Came  forth,  at  6rst,  in  this  united  state; 
No  evil  wrath,  or  darkness  could  begin 
To  show  itself,  but  by  a  creature*s  sin. 

And  were  not  nature  separate,  alone, 
^ch  a  dark  wrath,  it  could  not  have  been  shown: 
Its  hidden  properties  are  ground  as  good 
For  life's  support,  as  bonen  to  flesh  and  blood : 
The  &lse,  unnatural,  ungodly  will. 
That  lays  them  open,  is  sole  cause  of  ill. 

When  it  is  caused,  renouncing,  to  be  sure,    * 
AH  such-like  wills,  contributes  to  the  cure ; 
That  nature's  wrathfiil  forms  may  not  appear. 
Nor  what  is  made  subservient  domineer; 
But  Ood*s  good  will  all  evil  ones  subdue. 
And  bless  all  nature,  and  all  creature  too. 


PART  SECOND. 

This  universal  blessing  to  inspire 
Was  Gud*s  eternal  purpose,  or  desire; 
Desire,  which  never  could  be  unfulfilled; 
Love  put  it  forth,  and  Heav'n  was  what  it  wilPd; 
And  the  desire  had,  in  itself,  the  means,  [scenes. 
From' whence  the  love  cou*d  raise  the  heav'nly 

Hence  an  eternal  nature,  to  proclaim 
By  outward,  visible,  majestic  frame. 
The  hidden  Deity,  the  pow'r  divine. 
By  which  th'  innumerable  beauties  shine; 
That  by  succession  without  end,  recall 
A  God  of  love,  a  present  all  in  all. 

From  love,  thus  manifested  in  the  birth 
Of  Nature,  and  the  pow*rs  of  Heav'n  and  Earth, 
The  various  births  of  creatures,  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  came  forth  to  see,  and  to  rejoice; 
To  live  within  his  kingdom,  and  partake 
Of  ev'ry  bliss,  adapt^  to  their  make. 

For  as,  before  a  creature  came  to  see. 
No  other  life  but  that  of  God  could  be  ; 
No  other  place  but  Heav'n,  no  other  state; 
So,  when  it  pleas'd  tb'  Almighty  to  create, 
From  him  must  come  the  creature's  life  within; 
Its  outward  state  from  nature  must  begin. 

Oh  !  what  angelic  orders !  what  divine. 
And  heavenly  creatures  answer'd  the  design 
Of  God's  conmiunicatjve  goodness,  shown 
By  giving  rise  to  offsprings  of  his  own ! 
With  godlike  spirits  bow  was  nature  fill'd. 
And  beauteous  forms,  as  its  great  author  will'd ! 

Thus  in  its  fnU  perfection  then  it  stood. 
Seeking,  receiving,  manifesting  good. 


But  from  the  creature's  f  trivtug  to  aapive 
Above  the  light,  which  their  own  dark  desire 
Suench*d  in  tbemselvM,  and  rais'd   up  all  the 
Of  nature's  wrathful,  separated  forms.       [ttonns 

So  Lucifer  and  his  proud  legions  fell, 
And  tumM  their  heav'nly  mansion  to  an  Hell ; 
To  that  dark,  formless  void,  wherein  the  light 
Ent'ring  again  with  nature  to  unite. 
The  new  creation  of  a  world  began. 
And  God's  own  image  lord  of  it— - 


ON  THE  ORIGiy  OF  EVIL. 

Evil,  if  rightly  understood, 
Is  but  the  skeleton  of  gooil. 
Divested  of  its  flesh  and  blood. 

While  it  remains,  without  divorce. 
Within  its  hidden,  secret  source. 
It  is  the  good's  own  strength  and  force. 

As  bone  has  the  supporting  share. 
In  human  form  divinely  fair, 
Altbo'  an  evil  when  laid  bare; 

As  light  and  air  are  fed  by  fire, 
A  shining  good,  while  all  conspire. 
But  (separate)  dark,  ragmg  ire ; 

As  hope  and  love  arise  fipom  faith. 
Which  then  admits  no  ill,  nor  hath; 
But,  if  alone,  it  would  be  wrath; 

Or  any  instance  thought  Upon, 
In  which  the  evil  can  be  none, 
Till  unity  of  good  is  gone; 

So,  by  abuse  of  thought  and  skill. 
The  greatest  good,  to  wit,  free-will, 
Becomes  the  origin  of  iiU 

Thus  when  rebeliiout  angels  fell. 
The  very  Heav'n  where  go<xi  ones  dwell. 
Became  th'  aposute  spirits  Ucil. 

Seeking,  against  eternal  rig'ht, 
.  A  force  without  a  lo>e  and  light. 
They  found,  and  filt  its  evil  might. 

Thus  Adam  biting  at  their  bait. 
Of  good  and  evil  when  he  ate. 
Died  to  his  first  thrice  happy  state. 

Fell  to  the  evils  of  this  ball. 
Which  in  harmonious  union  all. 
Were  Paradise  before  his  falL 

And  when  the  life  of  Christ  in  men 
Revives  its  faded  image,  then. 
Will  aQ  be  Paradise  again. 
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Beetnae  it  did  not,  in  the  l6Mt,  agree 
With  the  plain  text  (as  it  appealed  to  me) 
Nor  with  your  comment,  on  what  God  had  done 
To  wtue  mankind,  by  hit  redeeming  8on« 

Yon  did,  if  I  remember  right,  admit 
That  other  raeani,  if  he  had  to  thought  fit. 
Might  have  obtain*d  the  salutary  views. 
At  well  at  those  which  he  was  pleas*d  to  choose; 
That  it  was  too  presumptuous  to  con6ne, 
To  those  alone,  th'  Omnipotence  diyine; 
At  if  a  wisdom  infinite  could  find 
No  other  method,  how  to  save  mankind: 
Tho>  that,  indeed,  which  had  been  fix'd  upon, 
Was,  in  effect,  become  the  only  one. 

Now  this,  however  well  design'd,  to  raise 
An  awful  sense,  by  its  respectful  phrase, 
An  adoration  of  the  bounolett  pow*rt 
Of  the  Almighty,  when  compared  with  ourt; 
To  sink  in  humble  rer'rence,  and  profound. 
All  human  thoughts  of  fixintr  any  bound 
To  an  unerring  wisdom,  which  extends 
Beyond  what  finite  reason  comprehends; 
Yet,  if  examined  by  severer  test. 
It  is,  at  least,  incautiously  exprest; 
And  leaves  the  subtlest  of  the  gospePs  foes, 
The  Deists,  this  objection  to  propose, 
To  which  they  have,  and  will  have,  a  recourse. 
And  still  keep  urging  its  unanswered  force. 
**  If  there  was  no  necessity,"  they  say, 
"  For  saving  men  in  this  mysterious  way, 
What  proof  can  thi*  divines  pretend  to  bring, 
(While  they  confess  the  nature  of  the  thing 
J)oes  not  forbid)  t^iat  the  celestial  scenes 
Will  not  be  open*d  by  some  other  means? 
What  else  but  book  authority,  at  best. 
Asserts  this  way,  exclusive  of  the  rest. 
Of  equal  force,  if  the  Almighty*s  will 
Had  but  appointed  them  to  save  from  ill? 
This  way,  in  which  the  Son  of  the  most  High 
Is,  by  his  Father's  pleasure,  doomed  to  die. 
For  satisfaction  of  patamal  ire ; 
Which  (when  they  make  religion  to  require) 
Confounds  all  seniie  of  justice,  by  a  scheme 
The  most  unworthy  of  the  great  supreme : 
As  other  ways  might  have  obtain'd  the  end, 
Nature  and  reason,  force  us  to  attend 
To  huge  absurdities  which  follow  this. 
And,  since  it  was  not  needful,  to  dismiss.*' 

This  is  the  bourdon  of  deistic  song, 
Which  rising  volumes  labour  to  prolong ; 
Take  this  away,  the  rest  would  all  remain 
As  flat  and  trifling,  as  it  is  profane; 
But  this  remaining,  hither  they  retreat, 
And  lie  secure  ftom  any  full  defeat 

But  when  the  need,  most  absolute,  is  shown 
Of  man's  redemption,  by  the  means  alone, 
The  birth,  and  life,  and  death,  and  re-ascent. 
Thro*  which  the  one  the-^mdrk  Saviour  went. 
To  quench  the  wrath  of  nature  in  the  race 
Of  men  (not  Ood,  in  whom  it  has  no  place) 
Then  scripture,  sense,  and  reason  coincide. 
And  all  conspire  to  follow  the  dne  guide; 
Of  possibilities  to  wave  the  talk 
In  which  it  is  imposcihle  to  walk; 
And  raise  tlie  soul  to  seek,  and  find  the  good. 
By  this  one  method,  which  no  other  could. 
Then  true  religion,  call  it  by  the  name 
Christian,  or  natural,  is  still  the  same;  • 
From  Christ  deri^d,  as  healer  of  the  soul, 
Or  nnture,  mad«  by  bit  re-entrance  whole; 


Who  it,  in  ev'ry  man,  th*  enlightaing  ray. 
The  faith,  and  hope,  of  Love*s  redeeming  day; 
The  only  name,  or  pow'r,  that  can  assure 
Nature's  religion,  that  it,  nature's  cure: 
But  if  salvation  might  have  been  bestow'd 
By  other  means,  than  what  the  sacred  code 
Declares  throughout,  the  Deists  will  soon  say. 
The  means,  that  might  be  possible,  still  may; 
And,  led  to  think  that  scriptura  it  at  oddt 
With  nature,  take  some  other  to  be  God's: 
Thus  may  a  no-necettity,  allow*d, 
Tend  to  increase  the  unbelieving  crowd. 
As  Adam  died,  and  in  him  all  his  race» 
Not  to  the  life  of  nature,  but  of  grace; 
There  coukl  be  no  new  birth  of  It,  or  growth, 
But  from  a  parent  dnion  of  them  both ; 
Such  as,  in  ev*ry  possible  respect, 
Jesus  incarnate  only  could  effect; 
From  him  alone,  who  had  the  life,  could  men 
Have  it  rettor'd,  renew'd,  revival  again : 
But— i  am  trespassing  too  much  1  fear, 
And  preaching  when  my  province  is  to  hear-* 

Millions  of  ways  could  we  suppose  beside* 
This,  we  are  sure,  which  saving  love  has  tried. 
Must  be  the  best,  mnst  be  the  strutghtest  line 
Of  action,  when  considePd  as  divine ; 
This  way  alone  then  must  as  sure  be  gone. 
As  that  a  line,  if  straight,  can  be  but  one. 


ON  THE  SAME  tCBJECT,  WRfTTBlf  UPON 
ANOTHER  OCCASION. 

Mankind's  redemption  you  are  pleas'd  to  say. 

By  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  the  only  way 

That  could  succeed;  indefinitely  more 

111*  Almighty's  wisdom  had  within  its  store; 

By  any  chosen  one  of  which,  no  doubt. 

The  same  redemption  had  be^n  brought  about. 

For  who  shall  dare,  you  argue,  in  this  case. 
To  Ihnit  the  omnipotence  of  Grace? 
As  if  a  finite  understanding  knew 
What  the  Almighty  could,  or  could  notd<t: 
Tho*,  since  he  chose  this  method,  we  must  own. 
That  our  dependence  is  on  this  alone. 

Now,  sir,  acknowledging  his  pow'r  immense. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  all  created  sense; 
Does  it  not  seem  to  follow,  thereupon, 
That  his  true  \i*ay  must  be  directly  one? 
To  save  the  world  he  gave  his  only  Son, 
Therefore—- by  him  alone  it  could  be  done. 

Variety  of  ways  is  th*?  effect 
Of  finite  view,  that  sees  nut  the  direct; 
But  the  Almighty,  having  all  in  view, 
Must  be  supposed  to  see,  and  take  it  too ; 
To  see  at  once,  tho'  we  are  in  the  dark, 
The  one  straight  line  to  the  intended  mark. 

Saint  Paul's  assertion  of—"  no  other  name 
Given  under  Heav'n*'— appears  to  be  the  same 
With  this — no  other  name,  or  pow'r,  coufd  save 
But  that  of  Jesus,  whiih  Jehovah  gave: 
More  sons,  more  saviours,  as  consistent  Kem 
As  more  effective  methods  to  redeem. 
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*'  I  am  the  way*'— taid  Christ;  there  could  not 
By  just  condiuion,  any  then,  but  he :  [be, 

*'  I  am  the  truth'' — whence  it  appeara  anew 
That  no  way  else  could  poatibly  be  true: 
"  I  am  the  life"— vto  whu^,  m  Adam  died. 
Nothing  could  bring  mankind  again,  betidew 


JN  EXPOSTULATION  fflTff  A  ZEALOUS 
SECTARIST, 

WHO    INTRIGHED    IN    BITTER    TERMS  AGAIWST 
THE  CLERGY   AND  CHURCH  INSTlTtrTlONS. 

No,  »ir;  1  canndl  see  to  what  jrnod  end 
Such  bitter  wordr^gainst  the  clergy  tend; 
Pour'd  from  a  zeal  so  sharp,  so  unallay*d» 
That  suffers  no  r-xception  to  be  made ; 
While  the  most  mild  persuvsions  to  repress 
The  bitter  zeal  still  heighten  \i%  excess. 

Its  own  relentless  thought  while  it  pursues. 
What  unrestrain'd  expressions  it  can  use! 
Places  iA  worship,  which  the  people  call 
Churches,  are  synagogues  of  Satan  all ; 
At  all  litur^ic  pray'r  and  pmise  it  storms. 
As  ma n*s  inventions,  <ipirit-quenching  forms; 
And,  from  baptismal  down  to  burial  tite, 
Sets  ev*cy  service  in  an  odious  light: 
All  previous  order,  with  regard  to  time. 
Place,  or  behaviour,  passes  for  a  crime. 

Of  phari<taic  pride  it  culinhe  marks, 
To  represent  the  bishop  and  his  clarlui 
Who  arc,  if  offer'd  any  gentler  plea. 
The  Devil's  ministers,  both  he  and  they;    [train 
Blind  guides,   false  prophets,   and  a  lengthened 
Of  all  hard  words  that  chosen  texts  contain : 
These  are  the  forms  which,  when  it  would  object 
To  those  in  use,  it  pleases  to  select ; 
Repeated  by  its  devotees,  at  once. 
As  like  to  rote  as  any  church  response: 
Nor  is  a  treatment  of  this  ea?er  kind 
To-  this,  or  that  society  coniiti'd. 
Sect,  or  profession— —no,  no  matter  which, 
Leaders,  or  led,  all  "fall  into  the  ditch;" 
None  but  its  own  severe  adepts  can  claim 
Of  truth  and  sptrit-worshippers  the  name. 
In  vain  ft  seeks,  by  any  sacred  page, 
To  justify  this  unexampled  rage: 
Prophets  of  old,  who  spake  against  th'  abuse 
Of  outward  forms,  were  none  of  them  so  loose 
As  to  condemn,  abolish,  or  forbid 
The  things  pnescrib'd,  but  what  the  people  did ; 
Who  mipdcid  nothing  but  the  mere  oouide, 
Neglect'ng  wholly  what  it  vignified ; 
At  this  n«^loct  the  propbjets  all  exclaim'd ; 
No  pious  rites  has  any  of  them  blam'd; 
Their  true  intent  was  only  tp  reduce 
All  outward  practice  to  its  inward  use. 

The  World's  Redeemer,  coming  to  fulfil 
AH  past  predictions  of  prophetic  quill. 
Who  more,  amidst  the  Jewish  priestly  pride. 
Than  he,  with  all  Mosaic  rites  complied? 
Say  that  the  Christian  priests  are,  now,  as  bad 
As  those  blind  leaders  which  the  Jews  then  ^^d. 
Was  Zachariah*s,  Simeon's,  Anna's  mind. 
Any  flTood  priest,  or  man,  or  woman  blind, 
To  offer  incense,  or  to  bear  a  part 
In  teniple  service,  with  an  upright  heart? 

Can  then  the  faults  of  clergymen,  or  lay^ 
Dtstroy  beart-worsMp  at  this  present  dsy  ? 


Win  prayV,  in  vain  by  Phariteet  pfcferr*d. 
Not  from  repenting  Publicans  be  beard? 
WiU  the  devout  amongst  the  Christian  floek 
Not  be  accepted,  tbo*  the  priest  shonld  mock? 
If  they  do  right  in  their  appointed  spheres. 
His  want  of  truth  and  spirit  is  not  theirs. 

Our  Lord's  apostles,  with  an  inward  view 
To  reconcile  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew, 
To  faith  in  him,  made  ev'ry  outward  care 
The  most  subservient  to  that  main  affair: 
The  gi-eatest  christian  friend  to  fireedom,  Paul, 
Intent  to  save,  was  ev'ry  thing  to  all ; 
To  keep  whatever  Ibrms  should  rise,  or  cease. 
Union  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace; 
Th*  effects  of  hasty,  rash,  condemning  zeal 
He  Haw,  and  moum*d,  and  labour*d  to  repeal. 

Succeeding  saints,  when  priest,  or  magistrate 
Became  tyrannical  in  church,  or  state, 
Reprov'd  their  evil  practices,  but  then 
Rever'd  the  oflSce,  tho'  they  blam'd  the  me«: 
They  gave  no  instance  of  untemper'd  heat, 
Tliat  roots  up  all  before  it,  tares  or  wheat ; 
As  if,  by  humanly  invented  care 
Of  cultivation,  wheat  itself  was  tare: 
'Tis  true,  all  sects  are  .rrown  corrupt  enough. 
But  zeal  so  indiscriminately  rough, 
May  well  give  others  reason  to  suspect 
Some  want  of  knowledge  in  a  novej  sect, 
(If  such  there  he)  that  seems  to  take  a  pride 
In  satanizing  all  the  worid  beside; 
Without  the  least  authority,  yet  known. 
Or  species  of  example,  but  its  own. 

One  mischief  is,  that  its  unguarded  termi 
Hurt  many  sober  truths  which  it  affirms  ;- 
Worship  in  truth  and  spirit  suffers  too. 
By  being  plac*d  in  such  an  hostile  view : 
**  Oh!  but  all  self-will  worshipping  is  wrongT— — 
True;  but  to  whom  does  that  defect  belong? 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  rule,  or  guide, 
For  order's  sake,  fair  proof  of  such  a  pride  ? 
If  it  be  none  at  all  for  men  to  broach 
Rude,  harsh,  and  undistiniruishing  reprbach. 
With  resolution  to  repeat  it  still, 
Pray  by  what  marks  are  we  to  know  self-wiU  ? 


TffOUGTTTS    ON    I  V  PUTED 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

OCCASIONED  BY  READING  THE  REV.  MR.  IIER- 
VEY*S  D1AU>GUBS,  BETWEEN  TUCRON  ANO 
ASPASIO. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Impoted  righteousness ! beloved  friend. 

To  wiiat  advantage  can  this  doctrine  tend  } 
If,  at  the  same  time,  a  believer's  breast 
Be  not  by  real  righteousness  possest; 
Aud  if  it  be,  why  volumes  on  it  made 
With  such  a  stress  upon  knfmied  laid  ? 

Amongst  the  disputants  of  later  dajrs, 
This,  in  its  tuni,  became  a  fav'rite  phrase. 
When,  much  divided  in  religious  schemes. 
Contending  parties  ran  into  extremes; 
And  now  it  claims  th'  attention  of  tho  age. 
In  Hervey's  elegant  and  lively  page: 
This  his  Aspasio  labours  to  inipit»?s. 
With  eY*ry  turn  of  language  and  address; 
With  all  the  flow  of  eloquence,  that  shines 
Thro*  all  his  (full  enough)  embellished  lines. 
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The'  now  so  nmeh  exerting  to  confirm 
Its  vast  inqx>rtance,  and  revive  the  term. 
He  was  himtelf,  be  lets  bis  Tberon  know, 
Of  different  sentiments  not  long  ago; 
And  friends  of  yours,  it  has  been  tbongbt,  I  find. 
Have  brought  Aspasio  to  his  present  mind. 
Now  having  read,  but  unconvinc*d,  1  own. 
What  various  reason  for  it  be  has  shown. 
Or  rather  rhetoric— if  it  be  true. 
In  any  sense  that  has  appear*d  to  you, 
I  rest  secure  of  giving  no  offence. 
By  asking<»how  you  understand  the  sense? 
By  urging,  in  a  manner  frank  and  fk'ee, 
What  reasons,  as  I  read,  occur  to  me, 
Why  righteousness,  for  man  to  rest  upon, 
Mu«t  be  a  real^  not  wtputed,  one. 

To^bun  much  novel  sentiment,  and  nice, 
I  take  the  thing  from  its  apparent  rise: 
It  should  seem  then,  as  if  imputed  sin 
Had  made  imputed  righteousness  begin; 
The  one  supposed,  the  other,  to  be  sure. 
Would  follow  aftei^^ike  disease  and  cure: 
Let  us  examine  then  imputed  guilt. 
And  see  on  what  foundation  it  is  built. 

As  our  first  parents  lost  an  heavenly  state, 
All  their  descendents  share  their  hapless  fiito; 
ForewarnM  of  God,  when  tempted,  not  to  eat 
Of  the  forbidden  tree's  pernicious  meat; 
Because  incorporating  mortal  leaven 
Would  kill,  of  course,  in  them,  the  lifft  of  Heaven : 
They  disobey 'd,  did  Adam,  and  his  wife, 
And  died  of  course  to  their  true  heavMiiy  life: 
That  life,  thus  lost  the  day  they  disobeyed. 
Could  not  by  them  be  possibly  convey'd; 
No  other  life  could  childien  have  from  them, 
Bnt  what  could  rise  from  the  parental  stem : 
That  love  of  Qod,  alone,  which  we  adore, 
The  life  so  lost,  could  possibly  restore: 
Their  children  could  not,  being  bom  to  Earth, 
Be  born  to  Heaven,  but  by  an  heavenly  birth: 
<jod  found  a  way,  explain  it  how  we  will, 
To  save  the  human  race  from  endless  ill ; 
To  save  the  very  disobeying  pair ; 
And  MMide  their  whole  posterity  his  care. 

Has  this  great  goodness  any  thing  akiu 
To  God*s  Imputing  our  first  parents  sin 
To  their  unborn  posterity  ?— What  sense 
In  such  a  strange,  and  scriptureless  pretence? 
For  the  men  feel— -so  fcr  we  are  agrwd. 
The  consequence's  of  a  sinful  deed; 
Yet  where  ascribed,  by  any  sacred  pen, 
Bnt  to  the  doers,  is  the  deed  io  men? 
Where  to  be  fouml,  in  all  the  scripture  thro*. 
This  imputation,  thus  advanced  anew? 

Adam  and  Eve,  by  Satan's  wiles  decoy'd. 
Did  what  the  kind  commandment  said —avoids 
To  them,  with  justice  therefore,  you  imputo 
The  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit; 
And  ev'ry  im|mtation  must  in  fisct. 
If  just,  be  built  on  some  preceding  act; 
Without  the  previous  deed  supposed,  the  word 
Becomes  unjust,  unnatoral,  absurd. 

If,  as  you  seem'd  to  think  the  other  day. 
All  Adam's  race,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
Sinn'd  when  he  sinn'd;  consented  to  his  fell; 
With  justice  then  impute  it  to  them  all : 
Bnt  still  it  follows,  that  they  all  contract  « 
An  imputation  founded  upon  fact: 
And  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  Christian  heirs. 
Must  1^  as  de^ly,  and  as  truly  theirs, 


An  heav*nly  life  in  order  to  replace, 
As  was  the  sin  that  made  a  guilty  races 
So  that  imputing  either  good,  or  ill. 
Must  presuppose  a  correspondent  will; 
Or  else  imputers  certainly  must  make 
Thro'  ignorance,  or  other  cause,  mistake. 

Old  Eli  thus,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 
Imputed  Hannah's  silent  prayer  to  drink: 
Little  supposing  that  it  would  prepare 
A  successor  to  him,  her  silent  pray'r. 
There  may  be  other  meanings  of  the  phrase. 
To  be  accounted  for  in  human  ways ; 
But  God's  imputing  to  the  future  child 
The  sin,  by  which  his  parents  were  beguil'd. 
Seems  to  establish  an  imrighteous  blame, 
That  brings  no  honour  to  its  Maker's  name. 

God's  honour,  glory,  majesty,  and  grace, 
I  grant,  is  your  intention  in  the  case; 
But  wish  revolv'd  in  your  impartial  thought. 
How  fer  the  doctrine  tends,  when  it  is  taught. 
To  such  an  honest  purpose;  and  how  far 
Justice  and  truth  may  seem  to  be  at  war. 
If  God  impute  to  guiltless  children  crimes. 
Committed  only  in  their  parents  times. 

Pious  Aspasio,  I  imagine,  too. 
Had  God's  resistless  sovereignty  in  view; 
The  charge  of  Puritan,  or  other  name. 
He  scornM  aright,  and  making  truth  his  aim. 
Found  it,  he  thought,  in  eminent  divines; 
Of  whose  opinion  these  are  the  outlines: 
They  think,  at  least  they  seem  to  represent. 
That  God,  in  honour.  Upon  sin's  event. 
Could  not  forgive  the  sinners  that  had  stray'd. 
Without  a  proper  satisfection  made 
To  his  ofiended  justice;  and  because, 
Upon  their  breach  of  the  Almighty's  laws, 
None  else  was  adequate  to  what  was  done. 
The  vengeance  fell  on  his  beloved  Son; 
Who  gave  himself  to  suffer  in  our  stead. 
And  thus  to  life  again  restor'd  the  dead ; 
Because,  consistently  v/ith  justice,  then 
Go<^  could  bestow  his  mercy  upon  men: 
Man  had  contracted,  in  that  fetal  day, 
Debt  so  immense,  that  man  could  never  pay; 
He  who  was  God  as  well  as  Man,  he  could; 
And  made  the  satisfection  thro'  his  blood ; 
Paid  all  the  just  demand — imputed  thus 
Our  sin  to  him,  his  righteousness  to  us— 
This  sets  the  doctrine,  if  I  take  aright 
Their  words  and  meaning,  in  the  plainest  light. 

Now  since  accounting  for  the  truth  amiss 
May  give  distaste,  in  such  an  age  as  this; 
And  be  a  stumbling-block  to  them  who  might 
Receive  an  explanation,  that  was  right; 
Not  as  a  captious  foe,  but  hearty  friend. 
May  one  entreat  such  teachers  to  attend. 
And  reconcile  their  system,  if  they  can. 
To  God's  proceeding  with  his  creaturd  man; 
To  that  paternal,  tender  love  and  grace. 
Which  at  man's  fell  immediately  took  place; 
That  inward,  holy  thing,  inbreathed  then. 
Which  would  re-kindle  Heav'n  in  him  again: 
Does  wrath,  or  vengeance,  or  a  want  appear 
Of  satisfaction,  or  of  paytnent  here. 
In  man*9  creator?  For  mankind  had  he  , 
A  purchas'd  grace,  which  contradicts  a  free? 
Is  it  not  plain,  that  an  nnalter'd  love 
Sent  help  to  poor  fall'n  creatures  from  above. 
Unbergain'd,  unsolicited,  unmoved, 
Bnt  by  itself,  as  its  exertion  proved; 
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No  fonign  promistf;  no  imputed  eaie^ 

But  remedy  as  real  as  disease^ 

That  would,  according  to  true  nature's  ground. 

Bring  OA  the  ewe,  and  make  the  patient  sound. 

That  Christ,  that  God's  becoming  man  was  it, 
Yoor  friends,  with  highest  gratitude,  admit; 
Whose  utmost  talents  are  employed  to  show 
The  obligations  that  to  him  we  owe; 
To  press  the  object  of  our  fiaith  and  trust, 
Christ,  all  in  all,  the  righteous,  and  the  just ^ 
The  true,  redeeming  life— essential  thb 
To  er'ry  Christian  who  aspires  to  bliss; 
Why  not  sabjoin— I  cite  the  hero  Paul, 
And  make  appeal  to  Christians— m  you  aUf 
tbruCd  in  you,  dwelBng  in  you,  and  within 
Regenerating  life,  dethroning  sin; 
Working,  in  more  and  more  resigned  wills. 
The  gradual  conquest  of  all  selfish  ills; 
Till  the  true  Christian  to  true  life  revive. 
Dead  to  the  world,  to  God,  thro'  him  alive. 

What  numerous  texts  from  Paul,  from  ev*ry 
Might  furnish  out  citations,  did  we  want?  [saint, 
iknd  could  not  see,  that  righteousness,  or  sin,. 
Arise  not  from  without,,  but  from  within  ? 
That  imputation,  where  they  are  not  found. 
Can  reach  no  farther  than  an  empty  sound; 
No  frurther  than  imputed  health  ean  reach 
The  cure  of  sickness,  tho'  a  man  should  preach 
With  all  the  eloquence  of  zeal,  and  tell 
How  health  imputed  makes  a  sick  man  well  i 
Indeed,  if  sickness  be  imputed  too, 
Imput^  remedy,  no  doubt,  may  do; 
Words  may  pour  forth  their  entertaining  store^ 
But  things  are  just — as  things  were  jiist  before. 

In  to  important  a  concern,  as  that 
Which  good  Aspasio's  care  is  pointed  at, 
A  small  mistake,  which  at  the  bottom  lies, 
May  sap  the  buildinf  that  shall  thence  arise : 
Who  would  not  wish  that  architect,  so  skilled,, 
On  great  mistake  might  not  persist  to  build; 
But  strictly  search,  and  for  sufficient  while. 
If  the  foundation  could  support  the  pile  ? 

Tliis  imputation,  which  he,  builds  upon. 
Has  been  the  source  of  more  mistakes  than  on«; 
Hence  rose,  to  pass  the  intermediate  train 
Of  growing  erronrs,  and  observe  the  main. 
That  worse  than  pagan  principle  of  fate. 
Predestination's  partial  love  and  hate; 
By  which,  not  ty'd,  like  foncy'd  Jove,  to  look 
In  stronger  Destiny's  decreeing  book. 
The  God  of  Christians  is  supposed  to  will 
That  some  should  come  to  good,  and  some  to  ill; 
And  for  no  reason,  but  to  show,  in  -fine, 
Th'  extent  of  goodness,  and  of  wrath  divine. 

Whose  doctrine  this?  I  quote  no  less  a  man 
Than  the  renowned  Calvin  for  the  plan ; 
Who  having  laboured,  with  distinctions  vain. 
Mere  imputation,  only,  to  maintain. 
Maintains,  when  speaking  on  another  head, 
T*]is  horrid  thought,  to  which  the  former  led: 
'*  Predestination  here  1  call,"  (says  be 
Defining)  '*  God's  eternal,  fix'd  decree; 
Which,  having  settled  in  his  will,  he  past. 
What  ev'ry  man  should  come  to  at  the  last;** 
And  lest  the  terms  should  be  conceived  to  beai 
A  meaning  less  than  he  proposed,  severe, 
**  For  all  mankind"  (he  adds  to  definition) 
**  Are  not  created  on  the  same  condition  :** 
Fori-amdUhnt^s  the  phrase; 
If  you  can  turn  it  any  other  ways; 


**  But  life  to  some,  eternal,  is  leftfain'd. 
To  some,  danuiatioa  endless  pre-H>rdain*d.'^ 
Calvin  has  push'd  the  principle,  1  guess, 
To  what  your  friends  would  own  to  be  excess^ 
And  probably  Aspasio,  le^s  inclined 
To  run  directly  into  Calvin's  mind, 
Would  give  imputing  a  more  moderate  sense. 
That  no  damnation  might  arise  from  thence 3 
Bat  how  will  mollifying  terms  confute 
The  lam^d  reformer's  notion  of  impute  f 
If  it  confer  such  arbitrary  good,      , 
The  dire  reverse  is  quickly  understood; 
So  understood,  that  open  eyes  may  see 
*Tis  Calvin's  fiction,  and  not  God's  decree: 
Not  hif;,  whose  forming  love,  and  ruling  aid. 
Ceaseless  exten<)s  to  all  that  he  hath  made; 
Who  gave  the  gift  which  he  was  pleas'd  to  giva 
That  none  might  perish,  but  that  a//  might  liv^ 
His  only  Son,  in  whom  the  light,  that  guides 
The  born  into  the  world  to  life,  resides: 
A  real  life,  that  by  a  rehl  birth 
Raises  a  life  beyond  the  life  of  Earth, 
In  all  his  children— ^Bnt  no  more  to  you. 
Better  than  me,  who  know  it  to  be  true  ; 
And  if  Aspasio's  really  humbled  soul 
Be  by  a  touch  of  garment  hem  made  whole. 
He  might,  as  1  should  apprehend,  be  sure 
That  imputation  could  not  cause  the  cure: 
When  the  poor  woman,  in  the  gospel,  found 
Touch  of  the  Saviour's  clothes  to  make  her  s 
We  know  the  virtue  did  from  him  proceed. 
That,  mix'd  with  faith,  restored  her,  as  we  read : 
Gone  out  of  him  obliges  to  infer. 
That  ^twas  by  fiuth  attracted  into  lier* 


O^  THE  NATURE  OF  FREE  GRACE, 

AXb  THE  CLAIM  TO  MERIT  FOR  THE  PERFORM- 
▲MCE  OF  GOOD  WORKS. 

Grace  to  be  sure  is,  in  the  last  degree. 
The  gift  of  God,  divinely  pure  and  free ; 
Not  bought,  or  paid  for,  merited,  or  claim*d. 
By  any  works  odours  that  can  be  nam'd. 

'  What  claim,  or  merit,  or  withall  to  pay. 
Could  creatures  have  before  creating  day  } 
Gift  of  existence  is  the  gracious  one. 
Which  aU  the  rest  most  needs  de|iend  upon» 

All  boasting  then  of  merit,  all  pret«*nce 
Of  claim  from  God,  in  a  deserving  sense. 
Is  in  ooe  word  excluded  by  St.  Paul — 
«*  Whatever  thou  hast,  thou  hast  receiv'd  it  all » 

But  sure  the  use  of  any  gracious  pow'rs. 
Freely  bestow'd,  may  properiy  be  ours ; 
Right  application  being  ours  to  choose. 
Or,  if  we  will  be  so  absurd,  refose. 

In  this  respect  what  need  to  controvert 
The  sober  sense  of  merit,  or  desert? 
Works,  it  is  said,  will  have,  and  is  it  hard 
To  say  deserve,  or  merit  their  reward? 

Grace  is  the  real  saving  gift ;  but  then. 
Good  Works  are  profitable  unto  men ; 
God  wants  them  not;  but,  if  our  neighbours  do» 
Flowing  from  grace,  they  prove  it  to  be  true. 
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Wben  huMftn  words  ascribe  to  bum»ii  spirit 
Worthy,  unworthy,  merit,  or  demerit. 
Why  sbocdd  disputes  forbid  the  terras  a  place. 
Which  areiiot  meant  to  derogate  from  grace? 

All  comes  from  God,  who  gave  us  first  to  live. 
And  all  siicceedinK  grace ;  *tis  ours  to  give 
To  God  alone  the  glory ;  and  to  man, 
Bmpower'd  by  him,  to  do  what  good  we  can. 


A  SOULOQUY, 

OH   KSADIHO    A    DISPUTE   ABOUT  PAITH  AND 
WORKS. 

What  an  exoessire  fondness  ft>r  debate 
Does  this  divid)ng/<iiilA  from  works  create ! 
Some  say,  sahration  is  by  faith  alon^— 
Or  else,  the  gospel  will  be  overthrown^ 
Others,  for  that  same  reason,  place  the  whole 
In  works,  which  bring  salvation  to  a  soul. 

Gospel  of  Christ,  consistently  apply*d. 
Unites  together  what  they  both  divide: 
It  is  itself,  indeed,  the  very  faith 
That  works  by  love,  and  saves  a  soul  from  wrath: 
A  new  dispute  shoukl  some  third  party  pave. 
Nor  &ith  nor  works,  but  love  alone  would  save. 

The  Solj/kHan  takes  a  test  fipom  Paul, 
And  works  are  good  for  notbiiiu,  faith  is  all; 
l>octrine,  which  his  antagonist  disclaims, 
And  shows  how  works  must  justify,  from  James; 
A  third,  in  either,  soon  might  find  a  place, 
Where  love  is  plainly  the  exalted  grace. 

There  is  no  end  of  jarring  system  found, 
In  thus  contending  not  for  sense,  but  sound; 
For  sound,  by  which  th*  inseparable  three 
Are  so  distinguishM,  as  to  disagree ; 
Altho'  salvation,  in  its  real  spring. 
Faith,  work,  or  love,  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

One  pow'r  of  God,  or  life  of  Christ  within. 
Or  Holy  Spirit  washing  away  sin; 
Not  by  repentance  only;  or  belief 
Only,  that  slights  a  penitential  grief;     ' 
And  its  meet  firuits,  and  justifies  alone 
A  full  coDceiv'd  assurance  of  its  own; 

Nor  by  works  only ;  nor,  tho»  Paul  above 
Both  ftiitii  aikl  works  have  lifted  it,  can  love 
Have,  or  desire  to  have,  th*  exclusive  claim. 
In  mens  salvation,  to  this  only  fame; 
By  all  together  souls  are  sav'd  from  ill, 
Whene'er  they  yield  an  unresisting  will. 

God  has  a  never-ceasing  will  to  save. 
And  men>  by  grace,  may  savingly  behave: 
This  would  produce  less  fondness  for  a  sect, 
And  more  concern  about  the  main  efiect; 
Then  faith  alone  might  save  them  from  the  fall, 
As  one  good  word,  in  use,  that  stood  for  all. 

By  native  union,  all  the  blessed  pow'rs 
.  Of  grace,  that  makes  salvation  to  be  ours. 
One  in  another,  spring  up  in  the  breast. 
No  soul  is  sav'd  by  one  without  the  rest; 
Since  then  they  all  subt^ist  in  any  one. 
Division  ceases^-i-eDd  dispute  is  gone. 


THOUGHTS  OH  PREDBST/NATtON  Aim 

REPROBATION. 

A  FRAGMEltT. 

Flattbr  me  not  with  your  predestioatioB, 

Nor  sink  my  spirits  with  your  reprob«tioii: 

From  all  your  high  disputes  I  stand  aloof. 

Your  pre*%  and  rv^s,  your  dutin,  and  yoorfrwf,   ' 

And  formal,  Calvinistical  pretence. 

That  contradicts  all  guepel,  and  good  sense. 

When  God  declares,  so  often,  thut  he  willa 
All  sort  of  blessings,  and  no  sort  of  ills; 
That  his  severest  purpose  n^er  meant 
A  sinner's  death,  but  that  he  should  repent: 
For  the  wholg  workl,  when  his  beloved  Son 
Is  said  to  do  whatever  he  has  done. 
To  become  man,  to  snfier  and  to  die. 
That  all  might  live,  as  well  as  yon  sad  I; 
Shall  rigid  Calvin,  alter  tbis,  or  you, 
Pretend  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not  true? 
But  that  eternal,  absolute  decree 
Has  damn'd  beforeliand  either  you,  or  me^ 
Or  any  body  else?  That  God  design'd. 
When  he  created,  not  to  save  mankind. 
But  only  some?  The  rest,  this  man  maintain'd,' 
Were  to  decreed  damnation  pre^rdain'd: 
No,  sir ;  not  all  your  metapbysic  skill 
Can  prove  the  doctrine,  twist  it  as  you  wUL 

I  cite  the  man  for  doctrine,  so  aoenrst. 
In  book  the  third,  and  chaptor  twenty*4rst. 
Section  the  fifth---an  horrid,  impious  lore. 
That  one  would  hope  was  never  taught  before; 
How  it  came  after  to  prevail  away. 
Let  them,  who  mince  the  damning  mattery  say; 
And  others  judge,  if  any  Christian  fhnt 
Be  like  to  spring-from  such  a  pi^an  root 

Pagan— said  I-^l  must  retract  the  word, 
For  the  poor  pagans  were  not  so  abaurd^ 
Their  Jupiter,  of  gods  and  men  the  king. 
Whenever  he  ordainM  an  hurtful  thing. 
Did  it  because  he  wan  obliged  to  look. 
And  act,  as  Fate  had  bid  him,  in  a  book? 
Fur  gods  and  goddesses  were  sutrjeoti  then. 
To  dire  necessity,  as  wellas  men; 
Compell'd  to  crush  an  hero,  or  a  town, 
As  Destiny  had  set  the  mailer  down. 

But  in  your  scheme,  *tis  God  that  orders  iH, 
With  sov'reign  pow*r,  and  with  resistless  wtU  ; 
He,  in  whose  blessed  name  is  anderttood 
The  one  eternal  will  to  ev'ry  good. 
Is  represented,  tho»  unty'd  by  Fate, 
With  a  decree  of  damning,  to  create 
Such,  as  you  term  the  vessels  of  his  wrath, 
To  show  his  pow'r,  according  to  your  faith  x 
Just  as  if  God,  like  some  tyrannic  man. 
Would  plague  the  worid,to  show  them  tlvit  he  tmat 
While  others,  (they,  for  instance,  of  your  sect) 
Are  mercy's  vessels,  precious  and  el«ot| 
Who  think,  God  help  them !  to  secure  their  blisl 
By  such  a  partial,  fond  conceit  as  this. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  popery  and  Rome, 
Nor  yet  foretel  iU  Babyloni»h  doom; 
Nor  canonixe  reforming  saints  of  old. 
Because  they  held  the  doctrine  that  yon  hold; 
For  if  they  did,  altbo^  of  saintlike  stem,       > 
In  this  pUin  point  we  mutt  reform  ficom  theau 
While  freed  from  Rome,  we  are  not  tied,  I  hope^ 
To  what  is  wrdng  ib  a  Geneva  pope; 
Nor  what  is  risrht  should  somaae  superaede 
Of  Luther,  Calvin,  BeHannine,  or  Beda. 
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Rome  hM  been  pxihj  of  exeMf,Hig  true. 
And  so  have  •oooe  of  the  reformert  too; 
If  in  their  zeal  agmiiift  the  Roman  leat. 
Plucking  up  tares  they  pluck*d  up  also  wheat; 
Must  we  to  children,  for  what  thefhafe  said. 
Give  this  predestination  stone  for  bread? 

Sir»  it  it  worse,  is  yonr  predestinatidn 
Ten  tboosand  times  than  transubstaotiation; 
Hard  is  the  point,  that  papists  have  compil'd. 
With  sense  and  reason  to  be  reconciled ; 
But  yet  it  leaves  to  our  conception,  still, 
Goodness  in  God,  and  holiness  of  wMl; 
A  just,  impartial  government  of  all ; 
A  saving  love;  a  correspondent  call 
To  ev^ry  man,  and,  in  the  fittest  hour 
For  him  to  hear,  all  offered  grace  and  pow'r; 
"Which  he  may  Want,  and  have,  if  he  will  crave 
From  him  who  willeth  nothing  but  to  save. 

Whereas,  this  reprobation  doctrine,  here, 
Not  only  sense  and  reason  would  cashier. 
But  take,  by  its  pretext  of  sov*rcign  sway. 
All  goodness  from  the  Deity  away ; 
Both  Ueav*n  and  Hell  confounding  with  its  cant. 
Virtue  add  vice,  the  sinner  and  the  saint; 
Leaving  (by  irresistible  decree. 
And  purpose  absolute,  what  man  shall  be,) 
Nothing,  in  sinners,  to  detest  so  much. 
As  God's  contrivance  how  to  make  them  such. 

That  ever  Christians,  blest  with  revelation, 
Should  think  of  his  decreeing  men's  damnation; 
The  God  of  love  !  the  fountain  of  all  good! 
**  Who  made,'*  says  Paul,  **  all  nations  of  one  blood 
To  dwell  on  Earth ;  appointing  time  and  place.** 
And  for  what  epd  this  pre-ordaining  grace? 
That  they  might  seek,  and  feel  after,  and  find 
The  life  in  God,  which  God  for  man  deitign'd. 

"  We  are  his  ofispring** — for,  in  that  decree. 
The  pagan  poet  and  St  Paul  agree: 
**  We  are  his  ofbpring*' — Now,  sir,  put  the  case 
>  Of  some  great  man,  and  his  descending  race; 
Conceive  this  common  parent  of  them  all. 
As  willing  some  to  stand,  and  some  to  foil: 
Master,  suppose,  of  all  their  future  lot. 
Decreeing  iome  to  happiness,  some  not; 
In  some  to  bring  his  kindness  into  view; 
To  show  in  others  what  his  wrath  can  do; 
To  lead  the  chosen  children  by  the  hand, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  fall — who  camoi  stand. 

I  might  proceed,  but  that  the  smallest  sketch 
Shows 'an  absurd  and  arbitrary  wretch. 
Treating  his  oflspring  so,  as  to  forbid 
To  tUiuk,  that  ever  God  Almighty  did; 
To  think  that  creatures,  who  are  said  to  be 
His  offspring,  should  be  hurt  by  his  decree; 
Which  had  they  always  minded,  good  alone. 
And  not  a  qiark  of  evil,  had  been  known : 
For  his  decree,  appointment,  order,  will, 
Predestinating  goodness,  pow*r  and  skill, 
Is,  of  itself,  the  niibeginning  good. 
The  pouring  forth  of  an  un-ending  flood 
Of  everfloiving  bliss,  which  only  rolls 
To  fill  his  vessels,  his  created  souls. 

Happy  himself  the  true  divine  deshre, 
The  love  that  flames  thro*  that  eternal  fire. 
Which  generates  in  him  th*  eternal  light. 
Source  of  all  blessing  to  created  sight, 
Longs  with  an  holy  earnestness  to  spread 
The  boundless  glories  of  its  fountain  head; 
To  raise  the  possibilities  of  lifie, 
Which  rest,  ia  him,  into  a  joyfol  strife; 


Into  a  feeling  sense  of  hlm,frofll  wImmi 
The  various  gifts  of  various  MeasiBSS  eo«ie> 

To  blm  is  his  immutable  decree. 
Such  as  coald  never  have  begun  to  be: 
Decree  (if  you  wiU  lOe  the  word  decreed) 
Did  from  liis  love  eternally  proceed. 
To  manifest  the  hidden  pow*rs,  that  reign 
Through  outward  nature's  universal  scene; 
To  raise  np  creatures  from  its  vast  abyss. 
Formed  to  enjoy  communicated  Miss; 
Form'd,  in  their  several  orders,  to  extend 
Of  God's  great  goodness  wonders  withonten«L 

Who  does  not  see  that  ill,  of  any  kind. 
Could  never  come  from  an  alUperfect  mind? 
That  its  perception  never  could  begia^ 
But  from  a  creature's  voluntary  sin. 
Made  in  its  Maker's  image,  and  imprest 
With  a  free  pow*r  of  being  ever  blest; 
From  ev*ry  evil,  in  itself,  so  free. 
That  none  could  rise  but  by  its  oaMi  decree  } 
By  a  volition,  opposite  to  all 
That  God  could  will,  did  evil  first  befiiH, 
And  still  befolls;  for  all  the  source  of  ill 
Is  opposition  to  his  blessed  will; 
And  union  with  it  plainly  understood 
To  be  the  source  of  every  real  good. 

To  certain  truths,  which  you  can  scarce  deny. 
You  bring  St.  Paul's  expressions  in  reply ; 
Some  few  obscurer  sayings  prone  to  choose. 
Where  he  was  talking  to  the  Roman  Jei«'s; 
You  never  heed  the  num'rous  texts,  and  plaiBy 
That  will  not  suit  with  your  decreeing  straioy 
Confirming  God's  una'.ter'd  will  to  bless. 
In  words  as  clear  as  language  can  express  r 
"  Who  willeth  all  men  to  be  sav'd"— is  one 
Too  plain  fur  comment  to  be  mada  upon;. 
^0  that,  if  some  be  not  the  same  as  o/^. 
You  must  directly  contradict  St  Paul,. 
Whene'er  you  pu&h  to  its  dir  ct  extreme^ 
Your  wild,  abmird  predestination  scheme. 

Paul's  open,  generoux,  enlightenM  soul, 
Preacb'd  to  mankind,  a  Saviour  of  the  whole,. 
Not  par/  of  human  race;  the  blinded  Jew 
Might  boast  himself  in  this  conceited  view; 
Boast  of  his  fiither  Abraham,  and  veut 
The  carnal  claims  of  family  descent: 
But  the  whole  family  of  Heav'n  and  Earfb, 
Paul  knew,  if  blest,  must  have  another  birth; 
That  Jew  and  Gentile  was  in  ev*ry  place, 
Alike  the  ob^'tofa  saving  grace: 
Paul  never  tied  salvation  to  a  sect; 
All  who  love  God,  with  him,  arc  God's  elect 

This  plain,  good  maxim  he  himself  premis'd 
To  those  fam'd  chapters,  which  were  so  disguised 
By  studied  comijnents  of  a  later  day; 
When  words  w<;re  prest  to  serve  a  partial  fray^ 
And  scripture  turn'd  into  iT  magazine 
Of  arms,  for  sober,  or  for  frantic  spleen. 

All  who  love  God—how  certain  is  the  key  1 
Whate*er  disputed  passages  convey ; 
In  Paul's  epistles  if  some  things  are  read, 
*'  Hard  to  be  understood,'*  as  Peter  said. 
Most  this  be  urg'd  to  prove  in  mens  condition 
Their  pre-election,  and  their  pretention. 
Or  pr^lamnation  ?  for  that  monstrous  word. 
Of  all  absurd  decree  the  most  absurd. 
Is  into  formal  definition  wrought 
By  your  divines — unstartPd  at  the  thought 
Of  sovVeign  pow*r  decreeing  to  become 
The  author  of  salvation  but  to  tome^ 
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To  toiDe,  mtMibliiig  otkert,  they  allmit, 
Wbo  mitt  rejeeted— irfay?  **  Htf  so  thought  fit: 
Hath  not  the  potter  pow'r  to  make  hit  clay 
Just  what  be  pleaies?**— «rell,  and  tell  Be  pray. 
What  kdMl  of  potter  must  we  think  a  man. 
Who  does  not  make  the  be«t  of  iC  he  can? 
Who,  making  some  fine  reftBcls  of  his  clay, 
To  <how  his  pow'r,  throws  all  the  rest  away. 
Which,  in  itself,  was  equally  as  fine? 
What  an  idea  this  of  pow'r  divine ! 
Happy  for  us,  if  under  God's  commands 
We  were  as  clay  is  in  the  potter*s  hands; 
Pliant,  and  yielding  readily  to  take 
The  proper  form,  which  be  is  pleas*d  to  make ! 
Happy  fur  ^  that  be  has  pow^r!  because 
An  equal  goodj>ess  executes  its  laws; 
Rejecting  none,  but  such  as  will  beha?e 
So,«s  that  no  omnipotence  can  save. 

Who  can  conceive  the  infinitely  Good 
To  show  lets  kindness  than  he  really  cou'd  ? 
To  pre-concert  damnation,  and  confine. 
Himself,  his  own  beneficence  divine  ? 
An  impotency  this,  in  evil  hour, 
Aacrib*d  to  God*s  beatifjring  powV, 


By  bitter  logic,  and  tbe  sour  mistake. 
Which  overweening  seal  is  apt  to  make; 
Describing  sovereignty  as  incomplete. 
That  does  not  show  itself  less  good  than  graat: 
Tho'  tme  in  earthly  monarchs  it  may  be. 
That  majesty  and  love  can  scarce  agree. 
In  bis  almighty  will,  who  rales  above. 
The  pow'r  is  grace,  the  majesty  is  love  r 
What  best  describes  tbe  giver  of  all  bliss. 
Glorious  in  all  his  attributes,  is  tbia; 
The  sov'reign  Lord  all  creature*  bow  beibre. 
But  they,  who  love  him  most,  the  most  adore. 
From  this  one  worship  if  a  ematnre's  heart, 
Fixt  on  aught  else,  determines  to  d^iart. 
There  needs  no  pre-determining  the  ease; 
Idolatry  ensuf^,  and  fall  from  grace ; 
Without,  and  contrary  to  God's  inteot. 
Its  own  self-ruin  is  the  sure  event: 
Tbe  love  forsaken,  which  alone  conld  blest , 
It  needs  must  fed  wrath,  anger,  and  dittress; 
The  sensibilities  that  must  arise. 
If  nature  wants  what  sacred  love  supplies. 
(Cetera  dcMiut) 


THE  POTTER  AND  HIS  CLAY, 

AM  HYMV,  AMCMBED  TO  DO.  WATTS. 

Behold  the  potter  and  the  clay. 
He  forms  his  vessels  as  he  please ; 

Such  is  our  God,  and  such  are  we, 
Tbe  subjects  of  his  high  decreet. 

Iloes  not  tbe  woitman*t  pow'r  extend 
Cerall  the  mass — which  part  to  choose,      , 

And  mould  it  for  a  nobler  end. 
And  which  to  leave  for  viler  use^ 

May  not  the  sov'reign  Lord  on  high 
DiqieoM  his  favours  as  he  will } 

Choo>e  some  to  life,  while  others  die, 
And  yet  be  just  and  gracious  still? 

What  if,  to  make  his  terrour  known, 
He  lets  his  patience  lontr  endure, 

SttffVing  vile  rebels  to  go  on. 
And  seal  their  own  destruction  sure? 

What  if  he  ifoeans  to  show  hit  grace. 
And  his  electing  love  employs. 

To  mark  out  itome  of  mortal  race. 
And  fbrm  them  fit  for  heav'nly  joys. 

Shall  man  reply  agarast  the  Lord? 
And  call  his  Maker^s  ways  unjust. 

The  thunder  of  whose  dreadful  word 
Can  crush  a  thousand  worlds  to  duiit  ? 

But,  O  my  soul !  if  truth  so  bright 
Should  dazzle  and  confound  thy  ^ight, 

Yet  sUn  his  written  will  obey. 
And  wait  tbe  great  decisive  day. 

Then  shall  he  make  his  justice  known. 
And  the  whole  world  before  his  throne, 

With  joy,  or  terrour,  thall  confett 
TIm  flory  o(  bis  rigbtaoui  nets. 


THECOSTRAST. 

Behold  the  potter  and  tbe  clay. 
He  forms  bis  vessels  to  his  mind; 

So  did  creating  Love  display 
Itself  in  forming  human  kind. 

Th'  Almighty  Workman*!  pow'r  and  skill 
Could 'have  no  vile,  but  noble  ends; 

His  one  inunutable  good  will 
To  all,  that  he  hath  made,  extends. 

This  gracious  sov'reign  Lord  on  high. 
By  his  eternal  word  and  voice. 

Chose  all  to  live,  and  none  to  die. 
Nor  will  he  ever  change  hit  choice. 

Not  by  his  will,  but  by  their  own. 
Vile  rebels  break  his  righteous  laws; 

And  make  the  terrour  to  be  knowu. 
Of  which  they  are  themselves  the  caose. 

Hit  all-electing  love  employs 
All  meaus  tbe  human  race  to  bleat, 

That  mortalt  may  his  beav'nly  jojj. 
By  re-electing  him,  poatett. 

Shall  man  reply  that  God  decreed 
Fall'n  Adam's  race  not  to  be  blest  ? 

That  for  a  few  his  Son  should  bleed. 
And  Satan  should  have  all  the  rest  ? 

Do  thou  poor  tinfbl  soul  of  mine. 
By  faith  and  penitence,  embrace 

Of  doubtless,  boundless  love  divine. 
The  firee,  the  universal  grace. 

Let  God,  within  thy  pliant  tool. 
Renew  the  image  of  his  Son, 

The  likeness  marr'd  will  then  be  whole. 
And  thow  what  he,  in  Christ,  has  done» 
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AN  ARGUMEKT, 

FOR  DAV1D*8  BELIEF  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE,  INFER- 
RED FROM  BATI1SHEBA*S  LA^T  WORDS  TO  UIM, 
tiPON  HIS  DEATH-BED. 

If  David  knew  not  of  a  future  life, 
How  understood  he  Bathsheba  his  wife? 
Who,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  came 
To  plt-ad  for  Solomon's  succeeding  claim  j 
And,  having  prospered  in  her  own  endeavour. 
Said—*'  Let  my  lord,  king  David,  live  for  ever." 

What  real  wish  was  Bathsheba's  intent. 
If  life  hereafter  was  not  what  she  meant? 
Say  that—"  for  ever" — ^to  a  king  in  healthy 
Meant  a  long  life,  prosperity,  and  wealth; 
To  one,  th^t  Uy  a  dying,  you  must  own, 
*T  would  be  a  mere  burlesque  upon  his  throne. 

If  she  had  pray'd  for  David's  mild  release, 
Or— i-"  Let  my  lord,  the  king,  depart  in  peace"— 
(Tho>,  even  then,  t'were  difficult  to  stint 
Her  utmost  thought  to  so  minute  a  hint)    [tence. 
The  short-liv'd  comment  might  have  some  pre- 
But— "live  for  ever" — has  no  sort  of  sense. 

Unless  we  grant  her  meaning  to  extend' 
To  future  life,  that  never  has  an  end: 
'  Piety  will,  and  reason  must,  confess, 
That  her  intention  could  be  nothing  lesn:  [king" — 
«*  King  live  for  ever"— and-—"  God  save  the 
Old,  or  new  phrase,  salvation  is  the  thing. 

No  poor  salvation  to  be  quickly  past. 
And  with  a  deadly  exit  at  the  last; 
To  which,  when  David  was  so  near,  what  share 
Could  be  enjoy  of  live  for  over's  prayV  ? 
Had  he  not  known  what  Bathshefoa  design*d, 
A  life  to  come,  of  everlasting  kind. 

Tho*  numerous  prooft  might,  readily,  be  brongfat 
That  this  was  always  holy  David's  thought ; 
Yet  since  by  Ifeamed,  and  long-winded  ways. 
Men  seek  to  break  the  force  of  ancient  phrase, 
I  single  out  tins  plain  familiar  one^— 
Mow  give  as  plain  an  answer  thereupon. 


ON  THE  FALL  OF  MAN: 

OCCASIORED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  THAT  EVENT. 

— "  Neither  can  it  seem  strange,  that  God 
should  lay  stress  on  such  outward  actions,  in 
their  own  nature  neither  good  nor  evil,  when 

IJt,^      4.Ua»    :«     oil     kia    ftiarkMneAfinna    frk 


A  strange  aaoount ;  that  neither  does  nor  can. 
Make  any  part  of  true  religion's  plan ; 
But  must  expose  it  to  the  ridicule 
Of  scoffers,  judging  by  this  crooked  rule: 
Its  friends,  def«iding  truth,  as  they  suppose. 
Lay  themselves  open  to  acuter  foes. 

To  say  that  action,  neither  good  nor  bad. 
From  which  no  harm  in  nature  could  be  had, 
Was  chang'd,  by  positive,  commanding  will. 
Or  threat  forbidding,  to  a  deadly  ill. 
Charges,  by  consequence  the  most  direct. 
On  God  himself  that  ill,  and  its  effect. 

Language  had  surely  come  to  a  poor  pass. 
Before  an  author,  of  distinguished  class 
For  shining  talents,  could  endure  te  make. 
In  such  a  matter,  such  a  gross  mistake; 
Could  thus  derive  death's  origin,  and  root. 
From  Adam^s  eating  of  an  harmless  fruit. 

'<  From  Adam*s  eating?— Did  not  God  forbid 
The  taste  of  it  to  Adam?"— Yes,  he  did— 
**  And  was  it  harmless,  must  we  understand. 
To  disobey  God's  positive  command  ?— *' 
No,  by  no  means;  but  then  the  harm,  we  see. 
Came  not  from  God's  command,  but  from  the  tree* 

If  he  command,  the  action  must  be  good; 
If  he  forbid,  some  ill  is  understood: 
Tho  tree,  the  fruit,  had  dreadful  ills  concealM, 
Not  made  by  his  forbidding,  but  reveal'd  ; 
That  our  firat  parents,  by  a  true  belief, 
Might  know  enough  to  shun  the  fatal  griet 

The  dire  experience  of  a  world  of  woe. 
Forbidding  mercy  wiird  them  not  to  know; 
Told  them  what  ill  was  in  the  fklse  desire. 
Which  their  free  wills  were  tempted  to  admtra; 
That,  of  such  fruit,  the  eating  was — to  die-^* 
Its  harmless  nature  was  the  tempter's  lie. 

To  urge  it  now  and  to  impute  the  harm 
Of  death,  and  evil,  to  the  kind  alarm 
Of  God's  command,  so  justly  understood 
To  will  his  creatures  nothing  else  out,  good. 
Is,  for  a  Babel  fiction,  to  resign 
Right  reason,  scripture,  and  the  love  divine* 


A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND^ 

UPON    THE    MEANING    OF    ST.  FAUI.*S 
810N  OF  "  SPEAKINO  WITB  TOMGUBt.'' 
RINTH.   14. 

If  you  remember,  rev'rend  sir,  the  talk 
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Yon  know  tt>e  chipter— First  then  let  us  see 
How  tongues  do  there  with  laoguages  agree; 
Tbeo  how  with  hymns;  and  let  which  hotter  suits 
Th*  apostle's  context  regulate  disputes,     [known. 
First;   ^  he  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue^   (un- 
Translators  add,  for  reasons  of  their  own) 
^'^eakethto  God,"  and  speaketh  *<not  to  mea"— 
Pecnlar  tokens  of  an  hjrmn— again, 
For  *'  no  man  understandeth  him"— from  hence 
Tis  plain,  that  languages  was  not  the  sense : 
Would  he  rise  up,  who  bad  them  at  command; 
To  speak  in  one,  that  none  could  understand  i 
What  can  be  more  unlikely  to  suppose  ? 
Yet  thus  the  learned  commentators  glose ; 
As  their  mistake  about  the  gift  imply*d 
The  Christians  guilty  of  this  awkward  pride: 
Such  fact  they  make  no  scruple  to  advance. 
As  would  appear  absurd  in  a  romance : 
One  in  his  softer,  one  his  harsher  terms. 
The  same  miraculous  disgrace  affirms : 
AH,  from  the  difficulty,  try  some  shape. 
Whilst  there  is  no  escaping,  to  escape. 

Whereas,  to  hymns  all  phrases  correspond; 
Of  them  Corinthian  converts  were  too  fond; 
And  Paul,  who  will'd  them  really  to  rejoice, 
But  more  with  heart  affected,  than  with  voice. 
Authority,  with  reason  mix*d,  employs. 
Not  to  repress,  but  regulate  their  joys: 
The  benefit  of  hymns  he  understood ; 
But,  most  intent  upon  the  church's  good. 
The  gift  prophetic  more  expedient  found, 
(That  is,  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  expound)  [Paul, 
Than  to  sing  hymns—*'  the  prophet  speaks,"  says 
**To  men;  instructs,  exhorts,  and  comforts  alU** 

Speaking  in  tongue,  or  hymning,  to  proceed. 
May  edily  the  singer's  self  indeed; 
But  prophecy  the  church ;  a  private  sool 
Should  ahrays  yield  the  preTrence  to  the  whole: 
Consistent  all,  if  hymning  he  explains; 
If  languages  unknown,  what  sense  remains? 
Would  Paul  affirm,  that  speaking  might  do  good. 
In  foreign  languages,  not  understood. 
To  a  man's  self?  Would  he  so  gently  treat 
Such  a  supposed  enormous  self-conceit  ? 
Would  be  vouchsafe  to  pay,  the  chapter  thro*. 
Respect  to  tongues,  if  taken  in  this  view  ? 

Would  he  allow,  nay  choose  it? for  that  next 

Is  said  of  tongues  in  the  succeeding  text. 

'*  I  will  you  all  to  speak  with  tongues'*— to  sing 
Makes  this  a  plain,  intelligible  thing; 
The  other  meaning,  which  they  spread  about, 
No  commentators  have,  or  can  make  out : 
That  he  should  will  them  all  to  sing  was  just. 
And  properly  to  use  the  gift,  or  trust; 
For  his  intention  was  not  to  reduce 
Singing  itself,  but  its  improper  use : 
It  was  the  good  apostle's  great  concern. 
To  preach  the  gospel  so  that  most  might  learn: 
This  was  the  gift,  in  which  he  rather  ivill'd 
Such  as  had  been  converted  to  be  skiird. 
Speaking  in  tongue  was  good ;  but  this,  he  knew, 
Was  the  more  useful  talent  of  the  two: 
Greater  its  owner,  but  with  an  except. 
That  shows  the  justice  for  an  hymner  kept; 
The  matter  sung,  who,  if  he  could  express 
To  edify  the  hearers,  was  not  less ; 
Interpretation  rendered  them  alike ; 
But  does  not  this  absurd  supposal  strike. 
That  in  plain  speaking,  on  some  Christian  head. 
One  should  mterpret  what  himself  had  said? 


First  use  a  language  to  the  church  unknown. 

Then,  in  another,  for  his  feult  atone  ? 

What  reason,  possible,  can  be  assign'd, 

Why  the  known  tongue  should  be  at  first  declin*d^ 

This  difficulty,  and  so  all  the  rest. 

The  nature  of  an  hymn  explains  the  best,   [saint^ 

*^  Now  should  I  come  amongst  you,"  says  the 
"  Speaking  with  tongues*'  (should  only  come  to 
**What  shall  it  profit  you,  except  I  preach  ?[chant) 
Some  revelation,  knowledge,  doctrine  teach?** 
And  here  the  vulgar  meaning  of  the  word. 
For  apostolic  use,  is  too  absurd; 
He  scarce  would  ^the  speaking  in  a  tongue. 
Unknown  to  Christians,  whom  he  came  among^ 
Nor  would  a  question  find  with  him  a  place. 
About  their  profit,  in  so  gross  a  case: 
He,  plainly,  hints  a  coming,  not  designM 
To  please  their  ear,  but  to  instruct  their  mind: 
The  real  profit  which  he  pointed  at; 
And  hymns  themselves  were  useless  without  that. 

That  such  a  speaking,  as  is  mentioned  here« 
Was  musical,  is  evidently  clear 
From  the  allusion,  which  he  then  propounds. 
To  pipe,  and  harp,  and  instrumental  sounds  ; 
Which  none  can  urge,  with  reason,  to  belong 
So  properly  to  language,  as  to  song; 
Tho*  it  may  serve  for  both,  in  some  respect. 
Yet  here  one  sees  to  which  it  most  direct: 
**  If  pipe,  or  harp,  be  indistinctly  heard. 
No  tune,  or  meaning  can  be  thence  inferr'd; 
If  au  uncertain  sound  the  trumpet  yield. 
How  shall  a  man  make  ready  for  the  field?" 

Thus  of  dead  instruments;  of  them  that  live. 
So  ye,  th*  apostle  adds,  except  ye  give 
Words,  by  the  tongue,  that  men  can  appivhead. 
Ye  Kpcak,  but,  as  to  hearers,  to  no  end; 
And  (what  with  h)rmning  posture  seems  to  square) 
Will  be  like  men  who  speak  into  the  air. 

**  So  ye,*'  to  show  how  tune  and  song  agree, 
"  Except  ye  utter  with  tlie  tongue,^  says  he, 
**  Words  that  are  easy  to  be  understood** 
(Which  in  a  foreign  tongue  they  never  could) 
'*  How  shall  the  thing  be  known  to  any  one 
That  ye  have  spoken  (that  is,  sung)  upon  ?** 
And,  what  with  h}rmning  posture  seems  to  square. 
He  adds,  *<  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.'* 

Except  ye  utter  with  the  tongue— unknownr— 
Translators  here  thought  fit  to  let  alone; 
Unknown,  and  easy  too  to  understand, 
That  could  not  be — unknown  they  must  disband. 
It  was  enough  to  show  them  their  mistake. 
To  sec  what  incoherence  it  would  make; 
Yet  they  not  minding,  just  as  they  think  fit. 
Sometimes  insert  it,  and  sometimes  omit: 
But  if  the  epithet,  at  first,  be  right, 
>Vhy  is  It  kept  so  often  out  of  sight? 
Do  not  omissions  carry,  all  along, 
Tacit  confession  of  its  being  wrong? 
Tacit  confession,  which  is  open  proof 
How  Tittle  can  be  Raid  in  its  behooC 

'*  They  who  shall  speak  in  tongue,  and  they  wh« 
Unless  the  meaning  of  the  voice  be  clear,"  [hear, 
(Tlje  sense  not  being  within  mutual  reach,) 
"Will  be,"  says  Paul,**  barbarians  each  to  each," 
Or  foreigners— «nd  therefore,  is  his  drift, 
'*  With  all  your  fondness  for  the  speaking  gift. 
Have  the  whole  church's  benefit  in  view; 
Let  him,  who  speaks  in  tongue,  interpret  too." 

Can  such  concession,  such  allowance  i 
Suit  with  that  insupportable  parade, 
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And  show  of  gift,  which  commenUtors  vent, 
Giving  a  meaning  that  could  scarce  be  meant? 
"While  zeal  for  hjrmns,  a  natural  effect 
Id  novices,  though  wanting  to  be  checked. 
Accounts  for  checking,  fur  allowing  phrase. 
For  ev«ry  motive  that  St  Paul  displays; 
His  placid  reasoning  and  his  mild  rebuke ; 
For  wliich  no  insolence, of  gilt  could  look : 
Ko  insolence,  I  say,  of  such  a  kind 
Af  commentators,  rashly,  have  assign'd 
To  the  first  Christians ;  which  the  latter  now. 
Suppose  it  offer'd,  never  would  allow. 

**  For  if  1  pray  in  tongue,**  St.  Paul  pursuea, 
^  My  spirit  prayeth;  but  no  fruit  accrues 
To  them,  ^ho  do  not  understand  my  prayers — " 
And  what  the  remedy  which  he  prepares? 
Why,  It  is  thia— «  1  will  so*»  (sing  or)  **  pray. 
That  all  may  underktaad  what  I  shall  say  :'* 
Plain  the  two  phrases  in  the  verse  proclaim. 
That  praying  here,  and  singing'is  the  same; 
That  Mme  Corinthians  to  diiplay'd  their  art. 
That  none  but  they  themselves  could  bear  a  pcurt: 
Hence  to  interpret  hymns  bit  words  ordain. 
Or  else  to  sing  intelligibly  plain; 

Praying,  or  praising — for,  says  he  again, 
*  How  shall  unlearned  persona  say  amen 
To  thy  thanksgiving,  if,  when  thou  shalt  bless. 
They  understand  not  what  thy  words  express  ? 
Thou  verily  hast  given  thanks,  and  well ; 
But  this,  unedified,  they  cannot  tell;*' 
The  common  benefit  is  still  his  aim, 
True,  real  glory  of  the  Christian  name. 

In  languages  unknown,  was  pray*r  and  praise 
PerformM  by  Christians,  in  tif  apostles  days? 
Was  that  a  time,  or  was  the  cbiurok  %.place, 
For  gifted  ostentation  to  disgrace  ? 
(Cstera  desunt.) 


FAMIUAR  EPISTLES  TO  A  FRIEND, 

VPON  A  tERMON  ENTITLED,  THE  OFFICE  AND 
OPERATIONS  OF  TUB  HOLT  tFIRIT.  BY  THE 
REV.  MR.  WARBVRTON. 

LETTER  I. 

A  STRANGE 'discourse,  in  all  impartial  views, 
This  that  yon  lent  me,  doctor,  to  peruse: 
Had  you  not  aftk*d*-a  subject  of  this  sort 
Might,  of  itself,  a  few  remarks  extort. 
To  show  how  much  a  very  learned  man 
Has  been  mistaken  in  his  preaching  plan. 
Preaching  (a  talent  of  the  gospel  kind. 
By — ^preaching  peace  thro*  Jesus  Christ*— defined 
Should,  one  would  think,  in  order  to  increase 
The  gospel  good,  confine  itself  to  peace; 
Exert  it*s  milder  influence,  and  draw 
The  list'ning  crowds  to  love's  uniting  law: 
For  should  the  greatest  orator  extend 


Should,  in  the  pulpit,  labour  io  erect 
His  glaring  trophies,  oVer  ev'ry  sect 
That  does  not  just  fall  in  with  his  conocit. 
And  raise  new  flourish  upon  each  defeat; 
As  if,  by  dint  of  his  baianguiug  strain. 
So  many  foes  had  happily  been  stain ;  : 
Tho'  it  were  sure  that  what  he  said  was  rights 
Is  he  more  likely,  thiuk  you,  to  invito, 
To  win  th*  erroneous  over  to  his  mind, 
By  eloquence  of  such  an  hostile  kind, 
Or  to  disgrace,  by  arts  so  stronc^ly  Mreak, 
The  very  truths  ^lat  he  may  chance  to  speak? 

Like  thoughts  to  these  would,  naturally,  rise- 
Out  of  your  own  occasional  surprise. 
When,  purchasing  the  book,  you  dipt  into't. 
And  saw  the  preacher's  manner  of  dispute; 
How  man  by  man,  and  sect  by  sect  displayed. 
He  passM  along  from  preaching  to  parade; 
Conifuting  all  that  came  within  bis  way, 
Tbo*  too  far  ofi"  to  hear  what  he  should  say: 
Reason,  methinks,  why  candour  would  uot  choos^^ . 
Where  no  defence  could  follow,  to  accuse ; 
Whece  gen'rous  triumph  no  attacks  can  yield 
To  the  unquestionM  master  of  the  field: 
Where  names,  tho'  iujur*d  without  reason  wfay» 
Absent,  or  presont,  can  make  no  reply 
To  the  most  false.  Or  disingenuous  bint. 
Till  time,  perchance,  pruduces  it  in  print: 
When,  we  may  take  for  granted,  it  is  clad 
In  its  best  fashion,  tho'  it  be  but  -bad. 

This  one  discourse  is  priiitHd,  we  are  told. 
The  main  of  several  sermons  to  unfold : 
For  one  grand  subject  all  of  them  were  meant 
The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  sent; 
Th'  indwelling  Comforter,  th'  in^itructing  Guide; 
Who  was,  Christ  said,  for  ever  to  abide 
With,  and  in  his  disciples  here  bdow. 
And  teach  them  all  that  they  should  want  to  know. 

A  glorious  theme!  a  ccynfortable  one! 
For  preachers  to  exert  tliemselves  upon; 
First  taught  themselves,  and  fitted  to  impart 
God's  truth  and  comfort  to  an  honest  heart: 
Some  such,  at  least,  imagine  to  have  been 
Amongst  the  flock  that  came  to  Lincoln**  Inn; 
With  a  sincere  desire  to  hear,  and  learn 
That,  which  became  a  Christian's  chief  concern  r 
Pleas'd  with  the  preacher's  text,  with  hopes  tha^ 
Might  prove  an  instrument,  in  some  degree,     Qhe 
Of  their  perception  of  an  holy  aid. 
Fruit  of  that  promise  which  the  Saviour  made; 
Might  help  them,  more  and  more,  to  understa^ 
How  near  true  help  and  comfort  if  at  hand; 
How  soon  the  Spiiit  moves  upon  the  n^ind. 
When  it  is  rightly  humbled  and  resign'd:  ^ 

With  what  a  love  to  ev'ry  fellow-soul 
One  member  of  the  church  regards  the  whole  i 
Looks  upon  all  mankind  as  friends,  or  shares 
To  heartiest  enemies  his  heartier  pray'rs. 

I  m'ght  go  on;  but  you,  I  know,  will  grant^ 
Such  is  the  temper  that  we  really  want: 
And  such,  if  preachers  ever  preach  indeed, 
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Ko  oAce  itMiii  more  sacred,  «n1  anyutt. 
Than  that  of  preachers  who  fiilfill  their  tnut; 
Workii^with  God,  and  helping  men  to  find 
The  Prince  of  life,  the  Saviour  of  mankind: 
Who  came  himself  a  preacher,  from  on  high. 
Of  peace  to  all;  the  distant  and  the  nigh. 

So  said  the  saint,  whose  preaching  was  the  same, 
To  Jew.  to  Greek        salvation  thro'  his  name^ 
VTbo  taught,  thro*  him,  to  preach  immortal  life, 
Avoiding  questions  that  engender  strife; 
Patient,  and  meek,  and  gentle  unto  all, 
Instructing  even  oppoMTS  without  gall; 
If  peradventure  God  might  give  them  grace 
The  truth,  when  kindly  offered,  to  embrace. 

If  these  conditions  preaching  may  demand. 
What  must  we  think  of  the  discourse  in  hand  } 
Which,  when  we  read,  is  apter  to  suggest 
A  diiTrent  temper  in  the  preacher's  breast^' 
A  text  pervefled  from  its  native  scope; 
A  disappointment  of  all  heaimg  hope.. 
Here  is  a  long  dispute,  in  his  first  head, 
About  what  doctor  Middleton  had  said; 
That  <*  when  the  gift  of  tongues  was  first  bestowM 
Twas  but  an  instantaneous  sign,  that  ihowHl 
The  gospel's  chosen  dkinister;  and  then. 
That  purpose  signified,  it  ceas'd  again : 
So  was  its  type,  the  fiery  tongue,  a  flash 
Of  r^ht'ning  quickly  vanish 'd'*-«and  such  trash- 
To  which  a  minister,  who  knew  the  press, 
in  chose  the  time,  when  preaching,  to  digress; 
To  take  a  text  affording,  thro'  the  whole, 
Such  grounds  of  comfort  to  a  Christian  soul. 
And  then  neglect;  to  preach  a  poor  debate. 
That  could  but  shine  at  pamphleteering  rate; 
That,  from  the  pulpit,  must  disgust  the  pew 
Of  sager  bench,  anid  sober  students  too. 

You  may,  hereafter,  if  yrm  choose  it,  see 
How  they  OMStook,  both  Middleton  and  he. 
The  gift  of  tongues;  how  little,  quite  throughout. 
They  knew,  tbo*  learned,  what  they  were  about: 
In  present  lines,  I  shall  but  just  relate 
One  instance  of  the,  no  uncoounon,  fate 
Of  learned  men,  who,  in  deep  points  exact. 
Forget,  sometimes,  the  most  apparent  feet. 

Th'  apostles,  gifted  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Begmn  to  speak  with  tongues,  at  Pentecost; 
**  But  did  not**— so  the  preacher  says^-**  begin 
To  speak,  before  the  multitude  came  in.*' 
He  urges  roundly  how,  in  this  respect, 
•*  The  learned  Middleton  did  not  reflect. 
That  in  a  private  room  they  all  were  set, 
And  tongues  not  spoken,  till  the  people  met." 

Now  if  you  read  the  Pentecostal  fects. 
As  you  wUl  find  them  written  in  the  Acts, 
From  his  reflection  tho'  the  point  lay  hid. 
The  text  affirms,  expressly,  that  they  did. 
Mo  teaming  wanted  to  determine  this; 
Tis  what  a  reading  child  could  nev^  i0iss : 
Thit  rery  gift,  it  is  exceeding  clear. 
Was  that  which  brought  the  multitude  to  hear: 
**Speakingwith  tongues"  foregoing  words  proclaim; 
The  next—**  when  this  was  nois'd  abroad*'    they 


But  His  ihm  fete  of  gnaat,  and  eager  wits. 
To  trust  their  meoiory  too  much,  by  fits. 

To  prove  that  Middletoa's  dispute  wae  wvoaf 
Takes  i^  the  pafes,  for  a  sermon  kM^: 
Soon  aftier  this  you'll  see  another  start. 
To  fiU  his  first  division's  seoovid  part: 
For  having  tonch'd  upon  the  naoMf  of  all 
The  gifts  enumerated  by  Saint  Paul, 
Then,  in  what  sense  the  seriptare  was  inapii'd. 
Higher,  or  lower,  comet  to  be  inqutiMt 
The  high  he  calls  *<  oiganical;>*  the  fow 
**  Partial;"  and  **  true;"  as  he  prooeads  to  ^w. 

This  is  the  summary  of  what  is  said. 
Touching  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  first  head; 
As  guide  to  truth,  and  aiding  to  excite, 
To  clear,  to  give  the  understendiog  light. 
What  makes  it  sermon  is  the  text  prdbrt, 
Tho>  scarce  i^  word  of  it  is  intermaxt; 
Consistently  enough,  for  it  has  none 
Which  suit  the  topics  that  he  dweUs  upont 
Topics,  wtthouta  dignity  to  graca 
Text,  oflke,  audience,  person,  time^  or  place. 

But  were  this  all,  and  did  not  what  he  spake 
Lead,  by  degrees,  to  serious  misteke. 
Taking  a  text,.for  foim  sake,  to  prepare 
The  church  to  hear  some  shop-renowned  afiair, 
(Too  oft  the  turn  of  the  polite  diviney 
Would  hardly  merit  3roar  regard^,  or  mine; 
But,  sir,  it  is  not  only  misapply'd. 
This  glorious  text,  but  in  effect  deny'd ; 
Or  misconceived ;  and  therefore  cutting  short. 
At  present,  errours  of  less  fetal  sort. 
Let  us  pursue  this  subject,  in  the  next. 
And  from  the  sermon  vindicate  the  text» 


Scarce  to  be  thought  that,  studying  the  case. 
With  formal  purpose  to  explain  a  place, 
A  man  so  learned,  and  acute,  could  make. 
Could  preach,  could  publish,  such  a  flat  nlstaka: 

VOL.  XV. 


LETTER  III. 

You  wonder'd  much,  why  any  man  of  parte 
Would  use,  in  preaching,  low,  invective  arte; 
By  which  the  vain  dispuUngs,  that  infest 
The  Christian  world,  have  seldom  been  suppresfc; 
But  often  heighten'd,  and  that  use  destroy'd 
For  which  fine  talenU  ought  to  be  employ'd 

If  one  can  judge  from  reading  this  divine. 
Whose  parts  and  taleiite  would  be  really  fine. 
If  juster  notions  of  the  heav'nly  grace 
Taught  but  the  earthly  not  to  quit  thvfr  place. 
If  one  can  judge,  1  say,  from  steted  laws. 
In  his  discourses,  what  should  be  the  cause 
Of  such  perversipn  of  a  lively  wit. 
In  erudite  pottsessors,  this  is  it. 

They  think  that,  now,  religion's  sole  defence 
Is  learning,  history,  and  critic  sense; 
That  with  apostles,  as  a  needful  guide. 
The  Holy  Spirit  did  indeed  abide ; 
But,  having  dictated  to  them  a  rule 
Of  feith,  and  mannen,  for  the  Christian  school, 
Inrasediate  revelation  ceas'd,  and  men 
Must  now  be  teught  by  apostolic  pen : 
Canon  of  scripture  is  complete ;  and  they 
May  read,  and  know,  what  doctrine  to  obey : 
To  look  for  inspiratbn  is  absurd; 
The  Spirit's  aid  is  in  the  written  word: 
They  who  pretend  to  his  immediate  rail. 
From  pope  to  qu|iker,  are  feaatics  all. 

Thus,  having  prov'd,  at  large,  to  Christians  met. 
What  no  one  Christian  ever  doabted  yet. 
That  the  New  Testement  was  really  writ 
Bf  mspiration,  which  they  all  admit, 
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He  then  tabjoint  thai—''  thJt  inspii'd  record 
Fulfill'd  the  promise  of  oar  bleated  Lord;" 
(FolfilN  it  «  eminently,**  it  the  phrtM) 
"  For  tho>  the  laitMul,  in  succeeding  daya, 
OccasionaUy  find,  in  eWy  place, 
The  Spirits  ordinary  help,  and  grace. 
His  light  supreme,  his  constant,  fixt  abode, 
Is  in  the  scriptures  of  this  sacred  code.** 

This  was  the  sense,  not  easy  to  explore^ 
When,  reek*ning  up  the  Spirit's  finiU  before, 
*<  Scripture,*'  said  he  (which  this  account  ex- 
plains) 
**  Does  not  record  them  only,  but  contains}" 
**  CONTAINS,"  in  capttala—as  if  he  took 
The  scripture  to  be  something  more  than  book; 
Somethmg  alive,  wherein  the  Spirit  dwelt. 
That  did  not  only  tell  his  fruita,  but  felt. 
**  The  sure  deposit  of  the  Spirit*8  fruits 
In  holy  scriptare,**  (he  elsewhere  computes) 
*'  Fulfill*d  the  Sayiour's  promise,  in  a  sense 
Very  sublime^^-So  it  should  seem,  from  hence, 
That  eminently,  and  sublimely,  thus 
The  Holy  Spirit  should  abide  with  us. 

If  I  mbtake  him,  or  mia-represent, 
YouMl  show  me  where,  for  tis  not  with  intent: 
I  want,  if  possible,  to  understand 
A  sentence  coming  from  so  fom*d  a  hand : 
Tho'  plain  the  wends,  *tis  difficult  to  sotye 
What  Christian  sense  he  meant  them  to  iuTolTe: 
In  er'ry  way  that  words,  and  sense  agree, 
'TIS  perfect  bibliolatry  to  me: 
No  image  worship  can  be  more  absurd, 
Than  idolizing  thus  the  written  word; 
Which,  they  who  wrote  intended  to  excite 
Attention  to  our  Lord's  predicted  light; 
To  that  same  Spirit,  leadmg  human  thought, 
By  which  themsd^es,  and  all  the  good  were 

taught; 
Preaching  that  word,  which  a  diviner  art. 
Which  God  himself  had  written  on  the  heart. 

How  can  the  best  of  books  (for  *tis  confest 
That,  of  all  books,  the  Bible  is  the  best) 
Do  any  more  than  give  us  an  account 
Of  what  was  said,  for  instance,  on  the  Mount  ? 
Of  what  was  done,  for  mstance,  on  the  cross, 
In  6rder  to  retrieve  the  human  loss  ? 
What  m<^  than  tell  us  of  the  Sphrit's  aid, 
Par  as  his  ftnits  by  words  can  be  display'd  ? 
But  words  are  only  the  recording  part. 
The  thmgs  containM  must  needs  be  in  the  heart; 
^irit  of  God  no  more  in  books  demands 
To  dwdl,  himsdf,  than  temples  made  with  handa. 

"Fruits  of  the  spirit,"  as  ^  Paul  defin'd  ? 
**  Are  love,  joy,  peace** — the  blessings  of  the  mind ; 
The  prods  of  his  abidiog^^-who  can  brook 


LETTER  IV. 


Thb  gospel's  simpler  language  being  writ, 
Not  for  tiie  sake  of  learning,  or  of  wit. 
But  to  instruct  the  pious,  and  the  meek ; 
When  its  intent  mere  critics  come  to  seek. 
We  find,  on  plain  inteHigible  text. 
The  variorum  comments  most  perplext. 

Such  is  the  text  before  us;  and  so  plain 
The  Saviour's  promise,  which  the  words  cotttaiB, 
That  men,  for  modem  erudition*!  sake, 
Mast  read,  and  study  to  acquire  mistake; 
Must  first  observe  the  notions  that  prevail. 
Amongst  the  fiunous  in  their  church's  pale; 
Firm  in  the  prejudice,  that  all  is  right 
Which  books,  or  persons,  most  in  vogue,  recite^ 
Then  seek,  to  find,  how  scripture  coincides 
With  each  decision  of  their  knowing  guides. 
Without  some  such  preparativea  as  these. 
How  could  the  forc*d  interpretation  please. 
That  makes  a  sacred  promise,  to  bestow 
Perpetual  aid,  exhausted  long  ago  ? 
In  one  short  age  ? — ^for  God's  abiding  guide 
Withdrew,  it  seems,  when  the  apostles  died; 
And  left  poor  millions,  ever  smce»  to  seek 
How  dissonant  divines  had  construM  Oreek« 

In  graver  writers  one  has  often  read 
What  in  excuse  of  bookworkship  is  said ; 
"  It  is  not  ink,  and  letter,  that  we  own 
To  be  divine,  but  scripture  sense  alone ; 
We  have  the  rule  which  the  apostles  niade. 
And  no  occasion  for  immediate  aid.'***- 
Suppose,  for  once,  the  gross  delusion  true; 
What  must  a  plain  and  honest  Christian  do  ? 
The  Spirit's  aid  how  Ihr  most  he  extend, 
To  bring  his  Saviour's  promise  to  an  end  ? 
This  he  perceives  discourse  to  dwell  upon ; 
And  yet—**  for  ever  to  abide"— -has  none. 
He,  for  the  sake  of  safety  would  be  glad 
To  have  that  spirit  which  apostles  had ; 
Not  one  of  them  has  writ,  but  says.  Me  magi 
That  His^the  Miss  for  which  he  ought  to  pray: 
That  God  will  grant  it  him,  his  Saviour  said. 
Sooner  than  parents  give  their  children  bread. 
If  reading  scripture  can  improve  a  soul. 
This  Ts  the  sum,  and  substance  of  the  whole; 
And  gives  it  value  of  such  high  degree: 
For  tho*  as  sacred  as  a  book  can  be, 
'TIS  only  so,  because  it  best  rerivea 
Thought  of  that  good  which  animated  lives; 
Because  its  authors  were  inspir'd  to  write. 
And  saw  the  truth  in  it's  own  heavhily  light; 
Because  it  sends  us  to  that  promia'd  source 
Of  light,  and  truth,  which  govern'd  their  diacoune, 
The  Holy  Spirit's  ever  present  aid. 

With  na.  anH  in  if      an  th^  flavinatr  T%«-<i%r*A.. 
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What  friend  to  •oriplttre,  then,  «ir,  can  4itpl«ce 
This  inward  witne^  of  redeeming  graced 
And  rest  the  gospel  on  such  outward  view. 
As  any  Turk  may  rest  his  Coran  too  ? 
Nay,  he  can  own  a  written  word,  or  work 
That  ^Christians  do,  and  yet  continue  Turk. 

Why  do  the  Christian  disputants  so  fill 
The  world  with  hooks,  of  a  polemic  skill, 
Wheu  'tis  the  sacred,  and  acknowledged  one 
That  all  their  jarring  systems  build  upon? 
But  that  Ute  Spirit  does  not  rule  their  wit, 
By  which  at  first  the  saored  one  was  writ : 
Of  whose  support  great  scholars  stand  in  need, 
As  much  as  they  who  never  learnt  to  read : 
Unhappy  they !  hut  for  that  living  guide, 
Whom  Ood  himself  hs#  promised  to  provide! 
A  guide,  to  quoto  the  blessed  tozt  again, 
**  For  ever  to  abide  with  Christian  men." 

Fond  of  its  hooks,  poor  Learning  is  afraid; 
And  higher  guidance  labours  to  evade: 
Books  have  the  Spirit  in  supreme  display ! 
Men  but  in  k>wer,  ordinary  way ! 
This  strange  account  of  men  and  books  is  true, 
It  seems,  according  to  the  promise  too ! 
'  Such  wild  conceits  all  men  liave  too  much  wit 
Or  learned,  or  unleamed,  to  admit; 
Bvt  when  some  interest,  or  custom  rules, 
And  chains  obsequious  wills  to  diflPrent  schools. 
The  wisest,  then>  sir,  will  relinquish  thought. 
And  speak,  like  parrots,  just  as  they  are  taught 
What  this  should  be,  what  spends  in  vain  the  fire 
Of  brisker  tempers — ^let  us  next  inquire. 


LETTER  V. 

When  Christians  first  received  the  jojrfal  news— 
*«  Messiah  come** — unraizt  with  worldly  views  j 
When  the  wliole  church  with  heav'nly  grace  wss 
'  And  (from  the  Spirit  Comforter)  possest  [blest, 
One  heart,  one  mind,  one  view  to  common  good; 
Then  was  the  real  gospel  understood. 

Then  was  the  time— to  cite  what  you  will  find 
The  preacher  noting**'  when  the  world  combin*d 
Its  pow'rs  against  it,  but  could  not  destroy ; 
When  holy  martyrs,  with  enraptur*d  joy, 
Encountei'd  death;  enabled  to  sustain 
Ite  utmost  terror,  and  its  utmost  pain : 
At  such  a  junctore,  Heav>n'8  uncommon  aid 
Sbon  ibrth,  to  help  humanity  displayed. 

'*  But  now" — his  reason  tor  abated  grace, 
Difference  of  prnnitive  and  present  case-— 
**  Now        ease,  and  honour"  (mind  the  maxim, 

firiend) 
*'  On  the  profession  of  the  faith  attend : 
At  first,  esteblisVd  by  diviner  meonf. 
On  human  testimony,  now,  it  leans ; 
Supports  itself,  as  other  facts  must  do^ 
That  rest  on  human  testimony  too ; 
Safiicient  strength  is  the  conviction  there. 
To  make  the  present  Christian  persevere." 

Here  lies  the  secret— that  may  soon  unfold 
Why  modem  Christians  fall  so  short  of  oh); 
Why  they  appear  to  have  such  different  looks. 
The  men  of  spirit,  and  the  men  of  hooks: 
AVhen  racks  and  gibbets,  torment  and  distress 
Atttoded  them  who  ventur'd  to  confess, 
7*hey  had,  indeed,  a  fixt,  and  firm  belief. 
To  die  for  one  who  suffered  like  a  thief; 


Stretch*d  on  the  wheel,  or  burning  in  the  flame, 
To  "preach  a  crucified  Redeemer's  name; 
Courage  like  this  compendious  proof  supplyM 
Of  Heav'n's  true  kingdom,  into  which  they  dy*d : 
Thus  was  the  wisdom  of  the  worid  struck  dumb. 
And  all  the  pow*rs  of  darkness  overcome; 
Oospe)  prevail*d,  by  its  internal  Tight, 
And  gave  the  subject  for  the  pen  to  write. 

But  when  the  world,  with  a  more  fatal  plan. 
To  flatter,  what  it  could  not  force,  began; 
When  ease,  and  honour,  as  the  preac^r  salth. 
Attended  the  profession  of  the  ftuth ; 
Then  wrought  its  mischief,  hi  the  too  secure^ 
The  secret  poison,  slower,  but  more  sure : 
Commodious  maxims  then  began  to  spread. 
And  set  up  learning  in  the  Spirit's  stead : 
The  life  diminish*d,  as  the  books  increas*d, 
'Till  men  found  out  that  miracles  were  ceas'd; 
That,  with  respect  to  succours  more  sublime. 
The  gospel  promise  was  but  for  a  time; 
That  inspiration,  amongst  men  of  sense. 
Was  all  a  mere  fenatical  pretence: 
And  diven  like  discoveries,  that  grant 
To  ease,  and  honour,  just  what  faith  they  want. 
Faith  to  profess  that  wond'rous  things  of  ol< 
Did  really  happen,  as  the  books  have  told; 
But,  with  a  caution,  never  to  allow 
The  possibility  of  happening  now : 
For,  as  the  world  went  on,  it  might  affect 
An  honourable  ease,  in  some  respect. 
To  own  celestial  comfort  still  inspii'd. 
And  sufi^ring  courage,  as  at  first,  required; 
2uite  proper  then ;  but  equally  unfit. 
When  once  the  sacred  canon  had  been  writ  t 
For  upon  that  (is  gravely  here  averr'd) 
Part  of  the  Spirits s  office  was  transferred ; 
Books  once  compos'd,  th'  illuminating  part 
He  ceas'd  himself;  and  left  to  human  art 
To  find,  within  his  scriptural  abode, 
Th*  enlight'ning  grace  that  presence  once  be- 
stow'd. 
These  suppositions,  if  a  man  suppose. 
You  see  th'  immediate  consequence  that  fiows; 
That  men,  and  churches  afterwards  attack*d, 
Are  pre-demolish*d,  by  asserted  fact; 
Which,  once  advanced  may,  with  the  greatest  ease^ 
Condemn  whatever  Christians  he  shall  please: 
Owing  to  his  forbearance,  in  some  shape. 
If  aught  the  extensive  havoc  shall  escape. 

With  such  a  ftind  of  learning,  and  a  skill 
To  make  it  serve  what  argument  he  will; 
With  choice  of  words,  for  any  chosen  theme,    ^ 
With  an  alertoess  rulingly  supreme; 
What,  sir,  can  single  persons,  or  a  sect, 
When  he  is  p1eas*d  to  preach  at  *cm,  expect? 

Just  what  they  meet  with,  in  the  present  case-* 
All  the  dogmatic  censure,  and  disgrace. 
That  a  commanding  genius  can  exert. 
When  it  becomes  religiously  alert ; 
With  narrow  proofs,  and  consequences  wide. 
Sets  all  opponents  of  its  rote  aside ; 
The  papists  first,  and  then  th'  inferior  fry. 
Fanatics  ;  vanquish'd  with  a — who  but  I  ? 
These  are  the  modish  epithets  that  strike 
At  true  religion,  and  at  fiilse  alike; 
Of  these  reproaches  infidels  are  full; 
Their  use  in  others  verging  down  to  dull : 
How  one,  who  is  no  infidel,  applies 

The  hackney 'd  terms may  next  salyte  your 

•  •  eyes. 
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LETTER  VT. 


By  rafomMition  from  the  church  of  Rome 

We  mean,  from  iiiults  and  errours,  I  presume^ 

Against  her  truths  to  prosecute  a  war 

Is  protestant  aversion  push'd  too  (slt  : 

In  them»  should  ease  and  honour  not  attend 

T^e  fair  profession,  one  should  be  her  friend. 

She  thinks  that  Christ  has  given  to  his  hride. 
His  holy  church,  an  ever  present  guide; 
"By  whose  divine  assistance  she  has  thought, 
ThAt  miracles  sometimes  were  really  wrought; 
That,  by  the  virtue  which  his  gifts  inspire. 
Great  saints  and  martyrs  have  adom'd  her  quire. 
Kow  say  the  worst,  that  ever  can  be  said. 
Of  thlit  corruption  which  might  overspread 
This  church  in  gen^V— <ast  at  her  the  stone. 
They  who  possess  peifiection  in  their  own; 
Yet,  were  instructive  volumes  to  enlarge 
On  bright  exceptions  to  the  general  charge. 
They  that  love  truth,  wherever  it  is  found. 
Would  joy  to  see  it,  ev'n  in  Romish  ground ; 
Where  if  corruption  grew  to  such  a  size. 
The  more  illustrious  must  examples  rise 
Of  life  and  manners — ^tbese,  you  will  agree. 
Are  true  reformers,  wheresoe'er  they  be. 

Of  all  the  churches,  justly  loth  to  claim 
Exclusive  title  to  a  sacred  name. 
What  one,  1  ask,  has  ever  yet  deny'd 
The  inspiration  of  the  promised  guide?  . 
Our  own-— to  which  the  def 'rence  that  is  due 
Torbids  no  just  respect  for  otbejrs  too— 
Believes,  assertSi  that  what  reform  she  made 
Was  not  without  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid: 
if  to  expect  his  gifts,  however  great. 
Be  popish,  and  fiuiatical,  deceit. 
She,  in  her  offices  of  ev*ry  kind. 
Has  also  been  fanatically  blind. 
What  form,  of  her  composing,  can  we  trace 
Without  a  pray*r  for  his  unstinted  grace  ? 
Taught,  by  the  sacred  volume?,  to  infer 
A  Savioui^s  promise  reaching  down  to  her, 
Greatly  she  values  the  recording  books; 
But,  for  fulfilling,  in  herself  she  looks. 

lliat  she  may  always  think  aright,  and  act. 
By  God's  good  Spirit,  is  her  pray'd  for  fact; 
Without  his  grace  confessing,  as  she  ought. 
Her  inability  of  act,  or  thought: 
Nor  does  she  fear  fanatical  pretence. 
When  asking  aid  in  a  sublimer  sense ;     ' 
Where  she  records,  amongst  the  martyr'd  host, 
«*  A  Stephen— filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"— 
She  prays  for  that  same  plenitude  of  aid. 
By  which  the  martyr  for  his  mui-d'rers  pray'd ; 
That  she,  like  him,  in  what  she  undergoes, 
^)iy  love,  and  bless  her  persecuting  fbet. 

Did  but  one  spark  of  so  supreme  a  grace 


Without  a  rash  attenptiag  to  «Kplaih» 

By  limitations  foolish  and  profane, 

When,  and  to  whom,  to  whltt  degree,  and  end, 

God's  graces,  gifts,  and  pow'rs  were  to  extendi 

So  fiur  withdrawn— that  Christians  mutt  allow 

Of  nothing  extra-ordinary,  now: 

The  vain  distiuctionr  which  the  wortd  bat  foond, 

To  fix  an  unintelligible  bound 

To  gospel  promise;  equaUy  sublirine. 

Nor  limited  by  any  other  time 

Than  that,  when  want  of  faith,  when  earthly  wiU, 

Shall  hinder  HeaWs  intentions  to  fulfiU. 

If,  not  confining  any  promised  powers. 
The  Romish  church  be  foulty,  what  is  ours? 
Does  our  own  church,  in  her  ordaining  day. 
Does  any  consecrating  bishop  say* 
When  on  the  future  priest  his  band  it  laid. 
Receive  the  Spirit^s  ordinary  aid  ? 
Do  awful  words—**  Receive  the  Holy  Ohott^^ 
Imply  that  he  abides  in  books  the  mott> 
Books— which  the  Spirit  who  firtt  nil*d  the  hand. 
They  say  themselves,  must  teach  to  undentand. 

His  inanition,  without  limits  too, 
AH  churches  own,  whatever  preachers  do : 
Not  even  miracles,  tho'  set  aside 
In  private  books,  has  any  church  deny'd: 
How  weak  the  proofis,  which  thit  diacoorte  hit> 
To  justify  the  fashionable  thought,  [bronght, 

That  gospel  promises,  of  any  khid. 
By  q>irit,  or  by  scripture,  ^e  cont'd 
To  apostolic,  or  to  later  times. 
May  be  the  tal^|ect  of  succeeding  riiymet. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 

CONSItnilO  OPTHOVOHTS  ON  ¥ARI<K7t  BUBJBCIS, 
nL40«Bim,  EPIGRAMS,  &C 

With  peaceful  mind  thy  race  of  duty  run; 
God  nothing  does,  or  suffers  to  be  done. 
But  what  thou  wouldst  thyself;  if  thoo  couldstsee. 
Thro'  all  events  of  things,  as  well  sia  be. 


NATimAL  knowledge  is  a  moonshine  light. 
And  dreaming  sages  still  kept  sleeping  by  t; 
But  heav*nly  wisdomt  like  the  rising  sou. 
Awakens  nature,  and  good  works  are  done. 


Let  thy  repentance  be  without  delay..^ 
If  thuu  defer  it  to  another  day, 
Thou  must  repent  for  a  day  more  of  sin^ 
While  a  day  less  remains  to  do  it  in. 


To  be  religious  something  it  will  cost  f 
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God  dii^pokite  118  oft,  md  kindfy  too^ 
To  make  xuhfify  it  his  eonsUnt  vteir. 

Thimk,  and  be  careful  what  thon  art  within ; 
For  there  is  sin  in  the  desire  of  am- 
Think,  «od  be  thankful,  in  a  diflPrent  case  ; 
For  there  is  grace  in  the  desire  of  grace. 


MISClQLLAKEOnDS  PtfiCES. 


Pray*r  does  not  ask,  or  want  the  skill  and  art 

Of  forming  words,  but  a  derated  heart: 

If  thou  art  really  in  a  mind  to  pray, 

God  knows  thy  heart,  and  alt  that  it  would  say. 


CowTBjfT  is  better,  all  the  wise  win  grant. 
Than  any  earthly  ^ood  that  thou  canst  want: 
And  discontent,  with  which  the  foolish  fill 
Their  minds,  is  worse  than  any  earthly  ilL 


Tiro  Heay*ns  a  right  contented  man  surround. 
One  here,  and  one  hereafter  to  be  found: 
One,  in  his  own  meek  bosom,  here  on  Earth, 
And  one,  in  Abraham's,  at  his  future  birth. 


J^yth  towards  God  can  e'er  subsist  with  wrath 
TowVds  man,  nor  charity  with  want  of  faith ; 
From  the  same  root  hath  each  of  them  it's  growth; 
You  have  not  either,  if  you  have  not  both. 

Faith  is  the  buminjr  ardour  of  desire; 
Hope  is  the  light  arising  from  it's  fire; 
Lore  is  the  spirit  that,  proceeding  thence. 
Completes  all  virtue  in  a  Christian  sense. 


Nor  steel,  nor  flmt  alone  produces  Am; 
No  spark  arises  till  they  both  conspire: 
Nor  faith  alone,  nor  work  without  is  right; 
Salvation  rises,  when  they  both  unite. 


Zbal  without  meekness,  Hke  a  ship  at  sea. 
To  rising  storms  may  soon  become  a  prey ; 
And  meekness  without  zeal  is  like  the  same. 
When  a  dead  cilm  stops  every  sailing  fim. 


Ir  j^  be  ofrer*d  thee,  thou  dost  not  say. 
To  morrow  I  will  take  it,  not  to  day: 
Salvation  offer'd,  why  art  thou  so  cool. 
To  let  thyself  befome  to  morrow's  fool  > 


Aw  heated  fancy,  or  imagination. 
May  be  mistaken  for  an  inspiration — | 
True ;  but  is  this  conclusion  fair  to  make. 
That  inspiration  must  be  all  mistake  ? 
A  pebble  stone  is  not  a  diamond^ true; 
Butjnast  a  diamond  be  a  pebble  too  ? 


Htfociutes  4n  religion  form  a  plan 
That  makes  them  hatefol  both  to  Ood  and  man  ; 
By  aacming  zeal  they  kMe  the  world's  esteem. 
And  God's,  because  they  are  not  what  thc^  stem. 


Aw  hmnble  man,  the'  all  the  world  aasanlt 
To  pull  liim  down,  y«t  OimI  will  stiQ  exalt; 


Nor  can  a  proud,  by  all  the  worlds  renown. 
Be  lifted  up,  for  Ood  will  pull  him  down. 


** 


He  is  no  fool,  who  charitably  gives 
What  be  can  onlylonkw  Whilst  he  lives; 
Sure  as  he  is  to  find,  when  hence  be  goes, 
A  recompense  which  he  can  never  lo.^e. 

If  giving  to  poor  people  be  to  lend 
1'hy  money  to  the  Lord,  who  is  theur  fHend, 
The  highest  int'rest  Upon  int*restsure 
Is  to  let  out  thy  money  to  the  poor. 


Whim  grief  or  joy  shall  press  upon  tbe6  hta^ 
Be  then  especially  upon  thy  guard; 
Then  is  most  danger  of  not  acting  rights 
A  calmer  sute  will  give  a  surer  light. 


If  we  mind  nothing  but  the  body's  pride. 
We  kMe  the  body  and  the  soUl  beside ; 
If  we  have  nothing  but  the  Earth  in  view. 
We  lose  the  Earth,  and  heaVnly  riches  too. 


He  is  a  sio^ier,  you  are  pleas'd  to  say. 
Then  k>ve  him  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  I  pray. 
If  on  bis  gracious  words  you  place  your  trasl^ 
— '*  I  came  to  call  tlia  sinnersy  not  the  just**— 
Second  his  call;  which  if  you  will  not  do, 
You'll  be  the  greater  sinner  of  the  two. 

PRAY'r  and  thanksgiving  is  the  vital  breathy 
That  keeps  the  spirit  of  a  man  from  death  ; 
For  pray'r  attracts  into  the  living  soul 
The  life,  that  filU  the  universal  whole; 
And  giving  thanks  is  hreathmg  forth  again 
The  praise  of  him,  who  is  the  life  of  men. 


To  ojm  a  Ood  who  does  not  speak  to  men. 
Is  first  to  own  and  then  disown  again; 
Of  all  idolatry  the  total  sum 
Is  having  gods  that  are  both  deaf  and  dumb. 


Love  does  the  good  which  God  commands  to  do* 
Fear  shuns  the  ill  which  he  prohibits  too;  ^ 

They  both  describe,  tho'  by  a  different  name, 
A  disposition  of  the  mind  the  same. 


Wbat  is  more  tender  than  a  mother's  love 
To  the  sweet  infant  fondling  in  her  arms  ? 
What  ailments  need  her  compassion  morA 
To  hear  it's  cries,  and  help  it  in  it's  harms  ? 
Now,  if  the  tenderest  mother  were  possest 
Of  all  the  love,  within  b<r  singrle  breast. 
Of  all  the  mothers^noe  the  world  began, 
Tis  nothing  to  the  love  of  Ood  to  man. 


Why  should  1  be  so  eager  to  espy 

The  mote  that  swims  upon  my  brother's  eye? 

And  still  forget,  as  if  I  had  not  known. 

The  daik'ning  beam  that  orenpreads  my  own  f 
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O!  let  me  pUgr  the  hypocrite  DO  mon! 

Bot  strire  to  cure  my  own  obttnicted  light! 
Then  shftll  1  see,  much  clearer  than  befSore, 

To  tet  my  onditceming  brother  right* 


ON  THE  EPICUREAN.  STOIC,  AND  ' 
CHRISTIAN  PBILOSOPHY. 

Thiiib  dUTrent  tchemet  ifhikMophert  assign ; 
A  Chance,  a  Fate,  a  Prondence  divines 
Which  to  emhrace  of  tbett  three  sar*ral  views, 
Methinks  it  is  not  difflcolt  to  choose* 

For  firtt^  what  wisdom,  or  what  sense,  to  cry 
Things  happen  as  they  do— we  know  not  why  ? 
Or  how  are  we  advanced  one  jot,  to  know,      [so? 
When  things  once  are««4hat  they  must  needs  be 

To  see  such  order,  and  yet  own  no  laws; 
Peel  such  eflects,  and  yet  confess  no  cause; 
What  can  be  more  extravagant  and  odd  ? 
H<|  only  reasons,  who  believes  a  Ood. 


ATHEISM  THE  ONLY  GROUND  OF 
DISCONTENT. 

If  reason  does  each  private  person  bind. 

To  seek  the  public  walfiMe  of  mankind  | 

If  this  be  justice,  and  the  sacred  law. 

That  guards  the  good*  and  keeps  the  bad  in  awe. 

If  this  great  law  but  operates,  to  iulfll 

One  vast  Almighty  Being's  righteous  will; 

And  if  be  only,  as  we  all  maintain, 

Does  all  things  rule,  and  all  events oidain; 

Then  reason  binds  each  private  man  t*assent9 

That  none  but  atheists  can  be  discontent 


GOD  THE  ONLY  TRUE  TEACHER. 

Tbb  Lord  is  my  light;  by  his  teaching  I  learn. 
With  a  ri^t  uiderstaoding  hit  works  to  discern: 


While  I  dwaO  in  hit  pi«seMe 'tis  ttm  thatl  lii«^ 
And  ei^oy  a  content  which  he  only  can  give: 

In  an  other  thinp  I  havelabour*d  to  find 
Thattnith  which  might  flU  an  intdligent  mind; 
But  I  laboui*d  in  vain,  for  it  is  he  alone 
That  can  give  ma  instruction,  and  make  \ 
known. 


AN  EPIGRAM, 

ox  Tax  XLKMXDXXM  OF  DIVINK  LOTX. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Lore,  were  questioned,  what 

they  thought 
Of  Ibture  glory,  which  R«ligiou  Uught: 
Now  Faith  believ*d  it,  firmly,  to  be  true; 
And  Hope  expected  so  to  find  it  too; 
Love  answer'd,  smiling  with  a  conscious  glow, 
**  Believe?  Expect?  I  know  it  to  be  so.'^ 


A  CONTRAST 

XKTWKKK  TWO  KMniKNT  mnXKfl. 

Two  diff'rent  painters,  artists  hi  their  way. 
Have  drawn  religion  in  her  faO  display; 
To  both  she  sat— One  gaz'd  at  her  aQ  o*er; 
The  other  fix*d  upon  her  features  more : 
Henrey  has  figur*d  her  with  ev*ry  grace 
That  dress  could  giv^4mt  Law  has  hit  her  free. 


ON  PREACHING. 

AX  XPIGXAM. 

Thx  specious  sermons  of  a  learned  man 

Are  little  else  but  flashes  in  the  pan; 

The  mere  haraogumg  upon  (what  they  call) 

Morality  is  powder  without  ball ; 

But  he,  who  preaches  with  a  Christian  gimce. 

Fires  at  ou^  vices,  and  the  shot  takes  place. 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  DODSLEY. 


BT  MR.  CHALMERS. 


An  account  of  Mr.  Doddey  wat'  added  to  the  new  edition  of  the  KograplM 
Britannica  hy  Dr.  Kippis,  h«it  without  much  infomiation  from  personal  inquiry, 
which  at  that  time  must  hare  been  in  the  doctor*t  power ;  nor  doea  he  appeur  to 
have  seen  The  Muse  in  Livery,  which  would  hare  cleared  up  the  doubts  re- 
apecting  the  early  conditiou  of  our  author.  In  endeavouring  to  supply  these  de- 
fects, I  have,  perhaps,  been  in  some  measure  successful;  but  after  every  inquiry, 
ike  life  of  Dodsley  can  be  little  more  thui  a  contribution  to  the  gmeral  history  of 
literature. 

Robert  Dodsley  was  bom  at  Manifiald  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  year  170S* 
His  father  is  said  to  have  kept  the  frea^sdK>ol  at  Mansfield,  a  situation  in  which  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  he  could  have  hetttomed  some  education  on  his  children;  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  servile  track  of  life  into  which  they  were 
obliged  to  enter.  He  is  described  as  a  little  deformed  man^  who,  after  having  a 
large  fimiily  by  his  first  wife,  married  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  a  young  girl  of 
only  seventeen  years,  by  whom  he  had  a  child. 

Of  his  sons,  Alvary  lived  many  years,  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  late  sir 
George  Savile :  Isaac  was  for  some  time  gardener  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior-park»  and 
afterw^trds  to  lord  Weymouth  at  Long-leat.  In  these  two  families  he  spent  fifty«« 
two  years  of  his  life,  and  has  the  credit  of  being  the  projector  of  some  <rf  the  beau- 
tiiul  plantations  at  both  those  seats.  He  retired  from  Long-leat  at  the  age  of  se- 
VNity-^ght,  and  died  about  three  years  after.  There  was  a  thirds  John,  whose 
pame,  with  that  of  Alvary  and  of  the  fether,  I  find  i^nong  the  subscribers  to  our 
poet's  first  publication.  James,  who  was  tweaty-two  years  younger  than  Robert, 
will  come  to  be  mentioaed  hereafter,  when  he  was  taken  into  partnership.  How  he 
passed  the  preceding  part  of  his  time  is  not  known* 

.  Of  Robert  nothing  is  now  remembered  in  his  native  towii,  but  a  traditional  story 
that  he  was  put  apprentice  to .  a  stocking-weaver  of  diat  place,  and  that  being  al- 
most starved*  he  ran  away,  and  was  hired  by  a  lady,  as  her  footman:  this  lady,  it 
ia  added,  observing  that  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  reading,  gave  him  every 
encouragement^  and  soon  after  he  wrote  aa  entertainment  which  was  shown  to 
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Pope  and  otbenJ  Part  of  this  stoiy  U  probable,  but  too  much  of  his  history  is 
crowded  into  it.  His  first  sendee  was  not  that  of  a  lady»  nor  was  the  entertainment 
(The  Toy  Shop)  his  first  production. 

Although  he  was  probably  not  in  many  stations  of  the  menial  kind,  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  he  was  once  footman  to  Charles  Dartiquenave  (or,  as  spelt  by  Swift)  Dar« 
tineuf,  esq.  paymaster  of  the  works,  and  the  Darty  who  is  noticed  by  Pope : 

Each  mortal  has  hit  pleaMre :  none  deny 
Scandale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pye. 

I£s  gluttony,  which  was  long  prorerbial,  suggested  to  lord  Lyttclton  to  intro- 
duce him  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  holding  a  conversation  with  Apicius.  The 
story  of  the  ham-pye.  Dr.  Warton  assures  us,  was  confirmed  by  Dodsley,  who 
knew  Dartineuf,  and,  as  he  candidly  owned,  had  waited  on  him  at  dinner:  or,  as 
he  said  more  explictly  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was  his  footman.*' 

He  served  afterwards  in  the  same  humble  station,  in  the  family  of  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Lowther,  where  his  conduct  procured  him  respect,  and  his  abilities  distinction. 
Several  of  his  small  poems  w^ere  written  while  in  this  fiunily,  and  being  shown  to 
his  mistress  and  her  visitors,  he  was  encouraged  to  publish  them  by  a  very  liberal 
subscription,  including  about  two  hundred  names  of  considerable  note*  His  vo^ 
lume  had  the  very  appropriate  title  of  The  Muse  in  Livery,  or  The  Footman's 
Missellany,  a  thin  octavo,  published  in  the  year  1732* 

In  his  preface  he  alludes  very  feelingly  to  hi»  many  disadvantages.  **  What  can 
be  expected  from  the  pen  of  a  footman,  a  character  that  expresses  a  want  both  of 
friencb,  fortune,  and  dl  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  or  a  polite  converse  ?** 
He  seeks  no  other  excuse  for  his  verses,  *<  than  the  candour  and  good  nature  of  his 
readers,  when  they  recollect  that  the  author  lies  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  an 
uncultivated  mind;  nay  even  his  natural  genius  depressed  by  the  sense  of  his  low 
condition:  a  condition  from  which  he  never  hopes  to  rise,  but  by  the  goodness  of 
Providence  influencing  some  generous  mind  to  support  an  honest  and  a  grateful 
hearty  which  will  ever  be  found  in  the  breast  of  the  author,  R.  D."  In  an  em* 
blematical  frontispiece  is  a  figure  intended  to  represent  himself,  the  right  foot 
chained  to  despair,  the  right  hand  chained  by  poverty  to  misery,  folly,  and  igno* 
ranee,  the  left  hand  winged  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reach  happiness,  virtue, 
and  knowledge. 

The  volume  contains  the  Epistle  to  Stephen  Duck;  Kitty,  a  pastoral;  The  Pe* 
tition;  Rome's  pardon,  under  the  title  of  the  Devil  is  a  Dunce;  Religion,  a  si- 
mile; The  Epithalamium,  called  here,  an  Entertainment  designed  for  the  Wedding 
of  Governor  Lowther  and  Miss  Pennington ;  and  the  Advice.  These  were  reprinted 
f7<,  Y  in  his  volume  of  Trifles;  of  the  rest,  the  Footman,  the  verses  to  the  hon.  Lady 
Howe,  and  those  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wright,  are  added  to  the  present  collection. 
The  Footman  exhibits,  in  smooth  and  easy  rhymes,  the  manners  of  the  age ;  and  the 
verses  to  lady  Howe  contain,  in  the  second  stanza,  a  piece  of  condolence,  of  won- 
derful simplicity.  The  other  compositions  in  this  publication  are  chiefly  compli- 
ments to  his  patrons,  and  may  be  omitted  without  injury  to  his  memory  as  a  poet. 
Those  he  reprinted,  were  carefully  revised,  and  he  made  many  altcfrations,  which, 
however,  are  not  worth  specifying.    The  Epistle  to  Stephen  Duck  bestowed  some 

■  HaiTod's  History  of  3faiisfield.    C 
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extm¥«gmkt  comptiments  on  that  poor  poetaster,  of  which  Do^sley  lived  to  be 
ashamed. 

His  next  attempt  was  more  successful  than  the  pubUcation  of  his  poems,  and 
considering  the  disadvantages  of  a  life  of  servitudU,  more  extraordinary.  He  wrote 
a  dramatic  piece,  entitled  The  Toy  Shop,  the  style  of  which  discovers  an  improve- 
ment which  to  those  who  had  just  read  The  Muse  in  Livery,  must  have  ap» 
peared  wonderful.  This  the  au^r  determined  to  submit  to  Pope  in  manuscript* 
He  telb  us  he  had  a  great  regard  for  that  poet,  before  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  him,  and  **  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  him  that  he  used  to  think 
himself  too  inconsiderable  ever  to  merit  his  notice  or  esteem.  However,  some  time 
after  I  had  wrote  the  Toy  Shop,  hoping  there  was  something  in  it  which  might  re- 
commend me  to  him  in  a  moral  capacity,  at  least,  though  not  in  a  poetical  one,  I 
sent  it  to  him,  and  desired  his  opinion  of  it,  expressing  some  doubt  that,  though 
I  designed  it  for  the  stage,  yet  unless  its  novelty  would  recommend  it,  I  was  afraid 
it  would  not  bear  a  public  representation,  and  therefore  had  not  offered  it  to  the 
actors." 

Pope's  answer  to  this  application  may  appear  in  this  place  without  impropriety, 
MS  it  has  escaped  the  collectors  of  his  letters,  and  exhibits  bis  kindness  to^  unpro- 
tected genius  in  a  very  favourable  light. 

«  SIR,  Feb.  5,  i;33.3. 

*^  I  was  very  willing  to  read  your  piece,  and  do  freely  tell  you,  I  like  it,  as  far 
as  my  particular  judgment  goes.  Whether  it  has  action  enough  to  please  the  stage, 
I  doubt:  but  the  morality  and  satire  ought  to  be  relished  by  the  reader.  I  will  do 
more  than  you  ask  me:  I  will  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Rich.  If  he  can  join  it  to  any 
play,  with  suitable  representations,  to  make  it  an  entertainment,  I  believe  he  will 
give  you  a  benefit  night;  and  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  be  turned  any  way  to  yoUr 
advantage,  or  that  I  could  show  you  my  friendship  in  any  instance.— I  am  kcj^ 

Pope  accordingly  recommended  it  to  Mr.  Rich,  and  ever  after  bestowed  <<  his  fa- 
vour and  acquaintance"  on  the  author.  The  hint  of  this  excellent  satire,  for  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  drama,  was  taken  from  Randolph's  Muse's  Looking  Glass. 
It  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1735,  and  met  with  great  success;  but 
was  yet  more  popular  when  printed,  being  indeed  much  better  calculated  for  the 
closet  than  the  stage.  There  is  an  ease  and  elegance  in  the  style  which  raise  our 
opinion  of  Dodsley's  natural  talents,  and  so  many  circumstances  of  public  and 
private  absurdities  are  brought  together,  as  to  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  he  had 
a  mind  far  above  his  situation,  and  that  with  habits  of  attentive  observation  of  life 
and  manners,  he  cherished  the  justest  moral  feelings. 

Such  was  his  situation,  however,  that  for  some  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  only 
the  nominal  author  of  the  Toy  Shop ;  but  when  he  asserted  his  claim  he  became 
more  noticed,  and  the  theatre  more  easily  accessible  to  his  future  dramatic  attempts. 
The  profits  of  his  volume  of  poems,  and  of  the  Toy  Shop,  enabled  him  to  set  up  in 
business,  and  with  much  judgment  he  chose  that  of  a  bookseller,  which  his  friends 
might  promote,  and  which  might  afford  him  leisure  and  opportunity  to  cultivate 
his  talents.  At  what  time  he  quitted  service  is  not  known,  but  he  commenced  the 
liookselling  trade  at  a  shop  in  Pall  Mall  in  the  year  1735,  and  by  Pope's  friendly 
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interest,  and  his  own  humble  snd  prudent  behaviour^  soon  djrew  into  his  Utile 
premises  such  a  society  of  men  of  genius,  taste  and  rank,  as  have  seldom  met. 
Many  of  these  he  afterwards  had  ^e  honour  of  uniting  together  in  more  than  one 
scheme  of  literary  partnership. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  success  of  his  first  dramatic  piece  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt another  better  adapted  to  ^tage  rules.  This  was  his  farce  of  The  King  and 
the  IV^ler  of  Mansfield,  the  plot  of  which  is  formed  on  a  traditional, story  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  It  was  performed  in  1735-7,  and  with  applause  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Toy  Shop.  In  1737-8  he  produced  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court, 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  The  King  and  the  Miller,  but  it  had  the  usual  late  of  se- 
quels, to  sufier  by  comparison.  His  next  dramatic  performance  was  The  BKnd 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  a  ballad  farce,  acted  in  1741,  but  with  little  success. 
The  songs,  howerer,  are  now  added  to  his  poetical  miscellanies,  and  are  not  un- 
favourable specimens  of  lyric  simplicity. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  trade  Dodsley  became  a  speculator  in  Tari- 
ous  literary  undertakings,  either  original  or  compiled.  So  rapid  was  his  success, 
that  before  he  had  been  three  years  in  business  he  became  a  purchaser  of  cofiy- 
rights,  and  it  is  among  the  most  striking  of  those  occurrences  which  diversiiy  dvt 
lives  of  men  of  literary  eminence,  that  in  1738  the  truly  illustrious  Or.  Samud 
Johnson  was  glad  to  sell  his  first  original  publication  to  humble  Robert  Doddey, 
for  the  small  sum  often  guineas.  We  find  by  Mr.  Boswell's  very  interesting  ac- 
count i^  this  transaction,  that  Dodsley  was  the  first  to  discover  the  merits  of 
Johnson*s  London,  and  was  desirous  to  purchase  an  article  of  which,  as  a  trades- 
man, he  had  not  miscalculated  the  value.  But  before  this  time  Dodsley^s  shop 
must  have  ,been  in  considerable  reputation,  as  in  April  1737  he  published  Pope*s 
Second  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace,  and  in  the  following  mon^  Pope 
assigned  over  to  him  the  sole  property  of  his  Letters,  and  afterwards  that  of  vols. 
5  and  6  of  his  works,  and  some  of  his  detached  pieces.  Not  long  after  Young 
and  Akenside  published  their  works  at  his  shop,  and  as  early  as  March  1738-9 
he  became  A  partner  with  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  copyright  of  established 
authors  ^ 

The  first  of  his  literary  schemes  was  a  periodical  journal,  which  appears  to  have 
'escaped  the  researches  of  his  biographers,  entitled  The  Public  Register,  or 
Weekly  Magazine,  begun  January  3,  1741,  each  number  of  which  consisted  of 
sixteen  quarto  pages,  handsomely  printed,  and  was  sold  for  three  pence.  Although 
Dodsley  appears  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Cave  the  printer,  who  referred 
Johnson  to  him  as  a  fit  publisher  of  the  London,  yet  this  Register  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  many  attempts  made  at  that  time  to  rival  the  uncommon  and  much, 
envied  success  of  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine,  and  like  them  was  soon  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  superior  popularity  of  that  valuable  miscellany.  Dodsley  and  Cave 
abused  one  another  a  little,  as  rival  projectors,  but  were  probably  reconciled 

*  About  this  time  be  bsd  tbe  misfbrtane  to  inour  the  displessare  of  the  houie  of  lords  hv  fMihff«lw 
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yfk^B  die  oftwe  mm  ronoTed.  The  contents  of  Doddey't  Public  Register  were 
onginel  letten  end  tumj^f  in  prose  end  verse:  records  of  literature:  the  substance 
of  the  parliamentary  debates,  wiibnews  foragn  and  domestic^  and  adfertiseoMAts 
relating  to  books.  The  original  essays  were  contributed  by  his  friends,  and 
many  of  them  probably  by  himself.  It  proceeded  as  far  as  the  twenty-fourth 
uomber,  when  the  editor  thought  proper  to  stop.  He  urges  ^n  his  fisrewell 
address  **  the  additiond  expense  he  was  at  in  stamping  it,  and  the  ungenerous 
usage  he  met  with  from  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  monthly  pamphlet, 
who  prevailed  with  most  of  the  common  newspapers  not  to  advertise  it.V 

In  1745,  he  wrote  a  little  poetical  piece  called  Rex  et  Pontifex,  which  he  meant 
as  an- attempt  to  introduce  a  new  species  of  pantomime  upon  the  stage.  It  was 
oot,  however,  received  by  any  of  the  theatres,  and  probably  was  considered  only  aa 
%  political  effusion  for  a  temporary  purpose.. 

In  1746,  he  projected  another  periodical  work,  entitled.  The  Museum,  or  The 
literary  and  historical  Register,  published  every  fortnight,  in  an  octaxo  Me.  Of 
this  concern  he  had  only  a  fourth  share,  the  rest  being  the  property  of  Biessrs*. 
Longman,  Shewell,  Hitch,,  and  Rivington.  It  extended  to  three  volumes,  and 
contains  a  greater  variely  of  original  essays  of  real  merit  than  any  similar  uadow. 
taking  within  our  memory  {  nor  will  this  be  doubted,  «when  it  is  added  that  among 
the  contributors  were  Spence,  Horace  Walpole,  the  two  Waiions,  Akeaside, 
Lowth,  Smart,  Gilbert  Cooper,  William  Whitehead,.  Merrick,  and  CampbelL 
This  last  wrote  those  political  papers  which  he  afterwards  collected*  enlarged,  end 
published  under  the  title  of  The  present  Sta;te  of  Europe. 

In  1748  our  author  published  a  work  of  yet  greater  popularity  and  acknow- 
ledged value  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  his  Preceptor^  to  which  some  of  the 
parties  just  mentioned  contributed.  Dr.  Johnsim  furnished  the  pre&oe^  and  the 
Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermi^  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Dodsley 
purchased  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  for  the  small  sum  of  fifteen, 
guineas,  but  Johnson. reserved  the  right  of  printing  one  edition.  It  is  a  better  proof 
of  Dodsley*8  enterprising  spirit  that  he  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  scheme  of 
the  English  Dictionary,^  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  this  time  employed: 
and  is  supposed  to  have  procured  some  hints  from  Pope,  among  whose  friends  a. 
^  scheme  of  this  kind  had  been  long  entertained.  Pope,  however,  did  not  live  to> 
see  the  excellent  prospectus  which  Johnson  published  in  1747* 

In  1748,  Dodsley  collected  together  in  one  volume  his  dramatic  pieces,  under 
the  modest  title  of  Trifles.  On  the  peace  of  Aix-la-iChapelle,  he  wrote  The 
Triumph  of  Peace,  a  Masque,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ame,  and  performed 
at  Dniry-lane  in  lZ4b-9.    Of  this  I  have,  not  been  able  to  procure  an  entire 

copy* 

In  1750,  he  published  a  small  volume,  unlike  any  of  his  former  attennpte, 
entitled  **  The  Economy  of  Human  Life,  translated  firom  an  Indian  Manuscript, 
written  by  an  ancient  Bramin;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Manner  in 
which  the  said  Manuscript  was  discovered.  In  a  Letter,  from  an  English  Gentle- 
man, now  residing  in  China,  to  the  Earl  of  ««««*."  Whether  from  modesty, 
fear,  or  merely  a  trick  of  trade,  Dodsley  affected  to  be  only  the  publisher  of  this 
work,  and  persisted  in  his  disgiiise  for  some  time.  Conjecture  gave  it  to 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield^  and  not  quite  so  absurdly  as  Mrs.  Teresa  Constantia 
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Phitlipe  complimented  that  nobletnan  on  being  author  of  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man*  Chesterfield  had  a  fHendship  for  Dodsley,  and  would  not  contradict  a 
report  which  rendered  the  sale  of  the  Economy  both  rapid  and  extensive.  The 
criticsy  however,  in  the  Monthly  Review  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  were  not  to 
be  deceived. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  merit  of  a  piece  which  is  so  well 
known.  During  its  early  popularity  it  occasioned  many  imitations,  the  principal 
•f  which  were,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Economy  of  Human  Life — The  Economy 
of  Female  Life— The  Economy  of  the  Sexes;  and  the  Economy  of  a  Winter's 
Dby^  an  humorous  burlesque.  Dodsley's  Economy,  however,  outlived  these 
temporary  efibrts,  and  continued  to  be  praised  and  read  as  the  production  of  lord 
Ch^erfield.  The  real  author,  although  he  might  secretly  appropriate  this  praise 
to  himself,  was  perhaps  not  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  he  seldom  was  suspected 
to  have  deserved  it. 

His  next  production  appears  to  have  occupied  his  thoughts  and  leisure  hours  for 
a  considerable  time,  'this  was  a  poem,  intended  to  be  comprised  in  three  books, 
treating  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Arts.  Of  these,  by  way  of  experiment,  he 
published  the  first,  under  the  general  title  of  Public  Virtue,  in  1754-,  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  such  eiicouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  complete  his  design.  It 
is  written  in  blank  verse,  to  which  his  ear  was  not  very  well  attuned;  yet 
with  many  imperfections,  this  poem  has  likewise  many  beauties.  He  appears  to 
have  contemplated  rural  scenery  with  the  eye  of  a  poet.  In  the  didactic  part  he 
fails  as  others  have  failed  before  him  who  wished  to  convey  mechanical  instruction 
with  solemn  pomp,  and  would  invoke  the  heroic  Muse  to  tell  what  an  unlettered 
farmer  knows  better.  To  console  himself  for  the  cool  reception  of  this  work,  he 
told  Dr.  Johnson  that  **  public  virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age.** 

About  this  time,  he  established,  in  conjunction  with  Moore,  a  periodical  paper 
entitled  The  World,  a  name  which  Dodsley  is  allowed  to  have  suggested  after  the 
other  partners  had  perplexed  themselves  in  vain  for  a  proper  one.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
although  no  contributor  himself,  used  his  influence  with  his  friends  for  that 
purpose,  and  Dodsley  procured  papers  from  many  of  his  friends  and  customers. 
One  paper  only.  No.  32,  is  acknowledge  to  come  from  his  own  pen.  By  under* 
taking  to  pay  Moore  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  paper,  whether  contributed  by  that 
writer,  or  sent  by  volunteers,  Dodsley  secured  to  himself  the  copyright,  and  was 
amply  repaid,  not  only  by  its'  sale  in  single  numbers,  but  by  the  many  editions 
printed  in  volumes.  When  it  was  concluded  in  1756,  he  obtained  permission 
of  the  principal  writers  to  insert  their  names,  which  gave  it  an  additional  interest 
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by  I>6dal^  and  oAert,  whoi  they  did  not  dioote  that  Aciv  naniet  should  appear 
to  the  fint  edition  of  any  wcHrk* 

In  the  same  year,  Dodsley  produced  his  tragedy  of  Cleone,  at  Corent-gaiden 
theatre.  This  is  said  to  have  been  rejected  by  Garrick  with  some  degree  of 
contempt,  principally  because  there  was  not  a  character  in  it  adapted  to  0ie 
display  of  his  talents:  and  when  it  was  performed  for  tbe  first  time  at  the  rival 
theatre,  he  endeavoured  to  diminish  its  attraction  by  appearing  the  same  night  in 
a  new  character  at  Drury-lane.  The  efforts  of  jealousy  are  sometimes  so  ri-' 
diculousy  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  be  believed  that  they  are  seriously  inteti<kd. 
Crarrick*s  more  than  ridiculous  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  thus  related  by 
Davies: 

**  Mr.  Garrick,  though  he  had  rejected  Cleone  with  great  marks  of  contempt, 
and  termed  it  a  cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  play;  yet  he  was  extretaiely  appre^ 
hensive  that  the  public  would  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  prepared  to  meet 
its  first  appearance  at  Covent-garden  wi^  all  his  strength.  He  had  for  some  time 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Marplot  in  the  Busy  Body,  and  was  determined  to 
oppose  this  character  (which  he  was  sure  the  town  would  be  ei^r  to  see)  to  the 
tragedy  of  Dodsley.  When  Cleone  was  advertised.  Marplot  was  announced 
against  it.  The  friends  of  the  tragedy  were  alarmed,  and  deferred  the  repre-* 
sentation  by  advertising  it  to  a  farther  date.  Mr.  Garrick  immediately  postponed 
the  Busy  Body.  However,  after  a  few  dodging  manceuvres  of  this  kind,  Cleone 
'  and  the  Busy  Body  were  acted  on  the  same  night:  and  though  it  wsBs  a  kind 
of  up-hill  labour  to  bring  the  people  of  fieMhion  to  side  against  a  new  character  of 
Mr.  Garrick,  yet  there  was  a  very  handsome  show  of  very  fashionable  fblks 
at  Cleone.  The  manager  made  a  sort  of  merit  of  his  not  acting  on  Dodsley*s 
benefit  night:  bat  it  must  be  confessed  by  those  who  esteemed  Garrick  most,  that 
his  conduct  in  the  whole  dispute  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  he  treated  a  worthy 
man  and  an  old  acquaintance  with  severity  and  unkindness.  Many  reasons  were 
assigned  for  his  particular  conduct  on  this  occasion:  it  is  possible  that  his 
judgment  was  really  against  the  pky.  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mu  Dodsley 
declare,  that  after  Mr.  Garrick  had  given  back  his  play  with  a  positive  refusal 
to  act  it,  he  afterwards  sent  for  Cleone  once  more,  with  a  full  intention  to 
give  it  a  re-examination,  and  a  solemn  promise  to  act  it,  if  the  tragedy,  on 
a  further  perusal,  should  appear  to  deserve  it.  However,  the  result  of  his  critical 
attention  to  the  real  merit  of  the  piece  was  a  confirmed  disapprobation. 

**  It  was  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  his  obstinacy  in  persisting  to 
reject  this  play  was  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  part  assigned  him,  when 
compared  with  that  of  Cleone.  Mrs.  Cibber  in  that  part  would  have  certainly 
eclipsed  all  the  other  characters  in  the  tragedy  •." 

Notwithstanding  this  malicious  opposition,  Cleone  was  played  with  great  sue-, 
cess  for  many  nights,  although  the  company  at  Covcnt-garden,  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  were  in  no  reputation  as  tragedians.  How  powerfully  the  author 
has  contrived  to  excite  the  passions  of  terrour  and  pity,  was  lately  seen,  when  this 
tragedy  was  revived  by  Mrs.  Siddons.  Its  effect  was  so  painful,  and  indignation  at 
the  villany  of  Glaaville  and  Ragoxin  approached  so  near  to  abhorrence,  that  the 


»  Davies»  Lift  of  Garrick,  vol,  1.  p.  214* 
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plaj  cookl  not  be  cndvied.  There  are,  indeed,  in  ihu  picci  mmj  highly-^mnight 
■cenes ;  and  the  madness  of  Cleone  deserves  to  rank  aoumg  the  most  pi^ietic  at* 
tempts  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ruins  of  aa  amiabie  and  innocent  mind.  For 
Cknick's  opinion  we  can  have  litde  respect,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was 
not  sincere  in  giving  it.  If  the  pUf  was  unfit  for  the  stage,  why  shookl  hft 
oppose  its  having  a  trial  where  the  performers  were  so  inferior  to  his  own  company^ 
that  he  might  conclude  they  would  accelerate  its  condemnation?  But,  independ-^ 
ently  of  those  secret  motives,  which  Garrick  poorly  concealed,  we  find  that  at 
'this  time  his  accustomed  knowledge  of  stage  efiect  seems  to  hi|ve  been  totally  sua* 
poided,  for  he  rejected  Murphy's  Orphan  of  China,  in  which,  when  he  was  after* 
wards  compelled  to  act,  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  likewise  the 
.  celebrated  tragedy  of  Douglas,  by  which  he  lost  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  of 
modem  times,  and  was  **  obliged'*  to  act  two  of  the  same  author's  tragedies,  Agis, 
and  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  which  are  deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion*  In  hia^ 
ungenerous  conduct  towards  Dodsley  he  had  another  mortification  to  encoonteb 
Ifis  Marplot  so  little  answered  his  own,  or  the  public  expectation,  that  he  waa 
aoon  under  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  it. 

The  prologue  to  Cleone  was  written  by  Melmoth,  and  the  epilogue  by  Shen* 
stone.  Dodsley  <»Qitted  about  thirty  lines  of  the  latter,  and  substituted  twelve  or. 
fourteen  of  his  own ;  but  restored  the  epilogue  as  originally  written,  in  the  fourtk 
edition,  at  which  it  arrived  in  less  than  a  year.  Such  was  the  avidity  d  the 
public,  occasioned  probably,  in  a  great  measure^  by  the  opposition  given  to  the 
performance  of  the  pli^,  that  two  thousand  copies  were  sold  on  the  first  day  of 
publication. 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  Pope,  when  very  young,,  hod  attempted  a  tragedy 
on  the  same  subject,  which  he  afterwards  burnt,  ab  he  informed  Dodsley  when 
the  latter  sent  him  his  Cleone,  in  its  first  state,  requesting  his  advice.  Pope  < 
couraged  him  to  bring  it  out,  but  wished  he  would  extend  the  plan  to  the 
tomed  number  of  five  acts.  Dodsley  acted  with  sufficient  caution  in  keeping  hia 
piece  rather  more  than  **  nine  years,"  and  then  submitted  it  to  lord  Chesterfidd, 
and  other  frieods,  who  encouraged  him  to  ofler  it  to  the  stage,  and  supported  it 
when  produced.  Dr.  Johnson  was  likewise  among  those  who  praised  its  pathetic 
effect,  and  declared  that  *^  if  Otway  had  written  it,  no  other  of  hi&  pieces  would 
have  been  rememberied."  Dodsley,  to  whom  tiiis  was  told,  said  very  justly,  ^^^that 
it  was  too  much." 

This  was  an  important  year  (1758)  to  our  author  in  another  respect.  He  now 
published  the  first  volume  of  the  Annual  Register,  projected  in  concert  with  the 
illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  who  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  very  liberally  to 
its  success.  This  work  was  in  all  its  departments  so  ably  conducted,  that  although 
he  printed  a  large  impression,  he  and  his  successor  were  frequently  obliged  to 
reprint  the  early  volumes.  Its  value  as  an  useful  and  convoiient  record  of  puUic 
afiairs  was  so  universally  fdt,  that  every  inquirer  into  the  history  of  his  country 
must  wish  it  had  been  begun  sooner,  Dodsley,  however,  did  not  live  to  mijoy  its 
highest  state  of  popularity;  but  some  years  after  his  death  it  became  irregular  in 
its  times  of  publication,  and  the  general  disappointment  which  such  n€^ect  occa- 
sioned gave  rise,  in  the  year  1780,  to  another  work  of  the  same  kind,  under  the 
name  of  the  Psew  Annual  Register.    This  for  many  years  was  a  powerful  rival. 
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tatil  the  unhappy  6ra  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  principles  adopted  in 
tiie  New  Register  gave  disgust  to  those  who  had  heen  accustomed  to  the  old;  and 
the  mindy  if  not  the  hand  of  Burke,  appearing  again  in  the  latter,  it  resumed,  and 
Hill  maintains,  its  former  reputation,  under  the  management  of  Messrs  Rivingtons, 
who  succceeded  the  late  James  Dodsley  in  the  property. 

In  1760,  our  author  published  his  Select  Fables  of  Esop  and  other  Fabulists, 
in  three  books,  which  added  very  considerably  to  his  reputation,  although  he  was 
more  indebted  than  has  been  generally  supposed  to  his  learned  customers^ 
many  of  whom  seem  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  promoting  all  his  schemes* 
The  Essay  on  Fable,  prefixed  to  this  collection,  is  ascribed  to  Dodsley  by  the 
author  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia«  Dodsley  probably  drew  the  outline  of 
the  Essay,  but  Shenstone  produced  it  in  the  shape  we  now  find  it.  In  Shen* 
fitone*8  CI.  Letter  to  Mr.  Greaves,  he  says,  "  I  could  not  understand  by  Mr. 
Dodsley's  last  letter  to  me  that  he  had  any  sort  of  intention  to  publish  his  Fables 
this  winter.  Presuming  upon  this  delay,  and  having  neither  had  the  leisure  nor 
the  frame  of  mind  fit  to  take  his  Preface  into  consideration,  I  have  hitherto  de- 
ferred to  do  so.  La  Motte's  discourse  on  Fables  is  a  most  excellent  performance, 
containing,  as  appears  to  me,  all  that  need  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  this  ex- 
ivessed  with  all  imaginable  elegance  and  perspicuity.  I  believe  I  thall  adrise  our 
friend  (Dodsley)  to  make  more  ample  use  of  this  dissertation.*'  But  in  letter 
cm.  he  says  more  expressly,  **  Our  friend  Dodsley,  I  presume,  las  sent  you 
a  book  of  his  Fables  before  this  time.  What  merit  I  have  there  U  in  the 
Es$aj/:  in  the  Original  Fables,  although  I  can  hardly  claim  a  single  fable  as  my 
own,  and  in  the  Index,  which  I  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  morals,  and 
which  are  almost  wholly  mine."  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  correspondence 
between  Dodsley  and  Shenstone,  in  Hull's  Select  Letters,  2  vols.  8vo.  1778. 

When,  after  selling  two  thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  collection  within  a  few 
months,  Dodsley  was  preparing  a  new  edition,  Shenstone  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Spence  offered  to  write  the  life  afresh;  and  Spence,  Burke,  Lowth,  and  Melmoth, 
advised  him  to  discard  Italics.  Such  particulars  may  appear  so  uninteresting  as 
to  require  an  apology;  but  they  add  something  to  the  history  of  books,  which  is 
a  study  of  importance  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  and  they  show  the  very  high  respect 
in  which  our  author  was  held.  Here  we  have  Shenstone,  Spence,  Burke,  Lowth, 
and  Melmoth,  clubbing  their  opinions  to  promote  his  interest,  by  improring  the 
merit  of  a  work,  which,  however  unjustly,  many  persons  of  their  established  cha- 
racter would  have  thought  beneath  their  noticed 

On  the  death  of  Shenstone,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1763,  Dodsley  endea- 
voured to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  by  publishing  a  very  beautiful  edition  of 
the  works  of  that  poet,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings; a  character,  written  with  much  affection;  a  Description  of  the  Leasowes,  &c* 

4  Among  other  of  Dodi)ey*f  pffbUcationf,  may  be  enumerated  his  Fugitive  Ih'ecey,  in  ^wo 
volumes^  written  by  Spence,  lord  Wbitwortb,  Burke,  Clubbe,  Hay,  Cooper,  Hill*  and  others:  Lon* 
don  and  its.  Environs,  6  vols.  8vo.  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  procured  th« 
lists  of  paintings :  England  Illustrated,  2  vols.  4to.  His  collection  of  Poems,  in  6  vols.  Svo. 
the  last  edition  of  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  in  1782,  with  biographical  notes;  and  his  ool« 
lection  of  Old  Plays,  in  13  vols.  8vo.  a  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1*780  by  the  same 
editor.  During  the  publication  of  his  poems  in  separate  vokimes,  he  solicited  and  obtained  original 
pieces  from  most  of  his  literary  friends.    See  UulPs  Select  Letters,  j 

VOL.  XV.  T 
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He  had  now  retired  fr^m  the  active  part  of  his  bnsiDess,  having  realized  a  consi- 
derable fortune,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  whom  he  had  previously 
admitted  into  partnership,  and  who  continued  the  business  until  Ins  death  in  1797> 
but  without  his  brother's  spirit  or  intelligence. 

During  the  latter  years  of  our  author's  life  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  and  ^t  length  fell  a  martyr  to  it,  while  upon  a  visit  to  his  learned  and  useful 
friend  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  at  Durham,  This  event  happened  September  25, 
1764,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  abbey  church-yard 
of  th^t  city,  and  the  following  homely  inscription  was  en^ven  911  his  tomb-8tone« 

If  you  have  any  respeqt 

for  uncommon  indugtry  and  merit, 

regard  this  place, 

in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

MR.  ROBERT  DODSLEY: 

who,  as  an  author,  raised  himself 

much  above  what  could  have  been  expected 

from  one  in  hit  rank  of  life, 

and  without  a  learned  education! 

and  who,  as  a  man,  was  scarce 

exceeded  by  any  in  integrity  of  heart, 

imd  purity  of  manners  and  conversation. 

I}e  left  this  life  for  a  better 

Sept  25.  1764, 
In  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 
In  lf7^f  &  second  volume  of  his  works  was  published^  under  the  title  of  MisceU 
laniesy  viz.  Cleone,  Melpomene,  AgriculturCy  and  the  Economy  of  Human  Life. 
Two  of  his  prose  pieces,  yet  unnoticed,  were  inserted  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
first  volume.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  in  imitation  of  the  language 
of  scripture ;  and  an  ironical  sermon,  in  which  the  right  of  mankind  to  do  what 
th^y  will  is  asserted.     Neither  of  these'  has  contributed  much  to  his  reputation. 

After  the  incidental  notices  taken  of  his  different  writings  in  this  sketch  of  his 
life,  little  remains  to  be  added  as  to  their  general  character.  If  poets  are  classed 
by  rigorous  examination,  he  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  very  elevated  rank.  His 
Agpriculture  was  probably  intended  as  the  concentration  of  his  powers,  but  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  for  many  years  of  town-life  very  familiar  to  him;  and  had  he 
been  more  conversant  in  rural  economy,  he  could  not  give  dignity  to  terms  and 
precepts,  which  we^  neither  intelligible  nor  just  when  translated  from  the  homely 
langi:<age  of  the  farm  and  the  cottage.  Commerce  and  the  arts,  had  he  pursued 
his  plan,  were  more  capable  of  poetical  illustration,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  not  as  much  above  his  powers,  as  the  other  is  beneath  the  flights  of  the 
heroic  Muse,  The  Art  of  Preaching  shows  that  he  had  not  studied  Pope's  versi- 
fication in  vain.  It  is  not,  however,  so  strictly  an  imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  which  I  suspect  he  could  not  read,  as  of  Pope's  manner  of  modernizing 
satire,  tt  teaches  no  art,  but  that  which  is  despicable,  the  art  of  casting  unme- 
rited obloquy  on  the  clergy. 
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.  Upon  die  whole  the  j^neral  merit  of  his  productions,  and  the  connexions  he 
Ibnned  with  manf  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  his  time,  have  given 
such  a  cast  of  popularity  to  the  name  of  Dodsley,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  refuse  him  a  place  among  his  poetical  friends;  and  his  personal  character  may 
be  an  additional  excuse*  Although  flattered  for  his  early  productions,  and  in  a 
situation  where  flattery  is  most  dangerous,  he  did  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
▼anity,  nor  considered  his  patrons  as  bound  to  raise  him  to  independence^  or  as 
deserving  to  be  insulted,  if  they  refused  to  arrogant  insolence  what  they  were  wil« 
ling  to  grant  to  honest  industry.  With  the  fair  profits  of  his  first  pieces  he  entered 
into  business,  and  while  he  sought  only  such  encouragement  as  his  assiduity  might 
merit,  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  useful,  if  not  profound  erudition. 
His  whole  life,  indeed,  afibrds  an  important  lesson.  Without  exemption  from 
some  of  the  more  harmless  artifices  of  trade,  he  preserved  the  strictest  integrity  in 
all  his  deaMngs  both  with  his  brethren,  and  with  such  authors  as  confided  to  him 
the  publication  of  their  works;  and  he  became  a  very  considerable  partner  in  those 
large  undertakings  which  have  done  so  much  credit  to  the  h^ksellers  of  London. 
In  his  more  private  character  Dodsley  was  a  pleasing  and  intelligent  companion. 
Few  men  had  lived  on  more  easy  terms  with  authors  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  genius: 
and  his  conversation  abounded  in  that  species  of  information  which,  unfortunately 
for  biographers,  is  generally  lost  with  those  to  whom  it  has  been  communicated. 
By  his  letters,  some  of  which  have  been  published,  he  iqppears  to  have  written  with 
ease  and  familiar  pleasantry;  and  the  general  style  of  his  writings  afibrds  no  reason 
to  remember  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education.  So  much  may 
application,  even  with  limited  powers,  effect ;  while  those  who  trust  to  inspiration 
only  too  frequently  are  content  to  excite  wonder  and  dispense  with  industry,  mis* 
tnking  the  bounty^money  of  fome  for  its  regular  pay* 
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TO  THE  WORTHY 


PATRON  AND  ENCOURAGER  OF  ALL  HUMAN  PROJECTS  AND 

DESIGNS, 

TO  MORROW. 


GREAT  SIR! 

1  BE  following  pieces  have  most  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  favour- 
ably received  by  some  of  your  predecessors;  how  much  of  that  honour  I 
must  place  to  the  account  of  indulgence,  and  how  little  to  that  of  merit,  I 
doubt  not  but  your  great  penetration  will  easily  discover.  You  will  however 
be  so  just,  as  to  take  into  your  consideration  the  author's  want  of  that  assist- 
ance and  improvement  which  a  liberal  education  bestows,  and  make  such 
allowances  for  it  as  to  your  great  wisdom  and  candour  shall  seem  meet. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  presumption,^  in  hoping  that  such  sickly 
productions  should  live  long  enough  to  throw  themselves  at  your  feet,  or 
feel  the  influence  of  that  protection  to  which  they  aspire ;  but  should  they 
have  the  happiness  to  arrive  at  so  distant  a  period,  the  utmost  bounds  of 
my  ambition  extend  no  farther  than  that  they  may  be  honoured  with  a  fa- 
vourable  recommendation  from  you  to  your  worthy  son  and  successor,  the 
NEXT  DAY. 

I  am  with  great  respect, 
sir, 

your  most  devoted 

and  obedient  servant'* 
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POEMS 


OP 


ROBERT  DODSLEY. 


ThE  FOOtMAS, 

MM  BFISTLB  TO  MY  FRUMD  MB.  WRIGHT. 
DXAR  FRIBIID, 

Since  I  tm  now  at  leiflure. 

And  in  the  countrj  takinur  pteasare. 

If  it  be  worth  your  while  to  hear 

A  silly  fbotman*8  buiioctt  there, 

1  11  try  to  tell  in  easy  rhsrme. 

How  I  in  London  spent  my  time. 
And  first. 

As  soon  as  laziness  Will  let  me, 

I  rise  from  bed,  and  down  1  sit  me 

To  cleaning  glasses,  knives,  and  plate, 

And  such-like  dirty  work  as  that. 

Which  (by  the  by)  is  what  I  hate. 

Thra  done;  with  expeditious  care. 

To  dress  myself  I  straight  prepare; 

1  dean  my  buckles,  black  my  shoes. 

Powder  my  wig,  aiki  brush  my  clothe^ 

Take  off  my  beird,  and  wash  my  face. 
And  then  I  'm  ready  for  the  chase. 

Down  comes  my  lady's  woman  straight ; 

"  Where  »s  Robin  ?*'  here, ««  pi-ay  take  your  hat, 

And  go— and  go—  and  go— and  go— 
And  this— and  that  desire  to  know.** 
The  charge  receiv'd,  away  run  I, 
And  here,  and  there,  and  yonder  fly. 
With  services,  and  how-d-*ye-4]o8. 
Then  home  return  full  fraught  with  news. 

Here  some  short  time  does  interpose. 
Till  warm  effluvias  greet  my  nose, 
Which  from  the  spite  and  kettles  fly, 
Declaring  dinner-time  is  uigh. 
To  lay  the  cloth  1  now  prepare. 
With  uniformity  and  care; 
In  order  knives  and  forks  are  laid. 
With  folded  napkin;,  salt,  and  bread: 
The  side-boards  glittering  too  appear, 
With  plate  and  glass,  and  china-ware. 
Then  ale,  and  beer,  ami  wine  decanted, 
^od  aU  things  ready  which  aie  wanted^ 


The  smoking  dishes  enter  In, 
To  stomachii  sharp  a  grateful  scene : 
Which  on  the  table  being  placM, 
And  some  few  ceremonies  past. 
They  all  sit  down,  and  fall  to  eating. 
Whilst  1  behind  stand  sileut  waiting. 

This  is  the  only  pleasant  hour 
Which  I  have  in  the  twenty-four; 
For  whilst  I  unregarded  stand, 
With  ready  salver  in  my  hand. 
And  seem  to  understand  no  more 
Than  just  what  >s  call'd  for  out  to  pour: 
i  hear  and  mark  the  courtly  phrases. 
And  all  the  elegance  that  passes; 
Disputes  maintain*d  without  digression. 
With  ready  wit,  and  fine  expression: 
The  laws  of  true  politeness  stated, 
\nd  what  good-breeding  is,  debated : 
Wtiere  all  unanimously  exclude 
The  vain  coquet,  the  formal  pnide^ 
The  ceremonious  and  the  rude ; 
The  flattering,  fawning,  praising  train; 
The  fluttering,  empty,  noisy,  Vain ; 
Detraction,  smut,  and  what  *s  profkne. 

This  happy  hour  elaps'd  and  gone. 
The  time  of  drinking  tea  comes  on. 
The  ketUe  fiU*d,  the  water  boiPd, 
The  cream  provided,  biscuits  pU'd, 
And  lamp  prepared:  l  straight  engage 
The  Lilliputian  equipage 
Of  dishes,  saucers,  spoons  and  tongi» 
And  all  th*  et  ctrtera  which  thereto  belongs. . 
Which,  rang'd  in  order  and  decorum* 
1  carry. m,«ipd  set  before  'em :  / 

Then  p*our  or  green  or  bohea  out. 
And,  as  commanded,  hand  about. 

This  business  over,  presently 
The  hour  of  v  isiting  draws  oigh : 
The  chairmen  straight  prepare  the  chair, 
A  lighted  flambeau  I  prepare; 
And  orders  given  where  to  go, 
We  march  along,  and  bustle  thro* 
The  parting  crowdi,  «^  a|l  stand  off 
To  give  us  room.    O  ter  x»<d  Ui^|hf 
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To  see  me  strut  before  a  chair, 

And  with  a  sturdy  voioe  and  air. 

Crying — •«  By  your  leave,  sir!  have  a  care!** 

From  place  to  place  with  speed  we  fly^ 

And  rat-tapta*tat  the  kuockers  cry, 

«*  Pray  is  your  lady,  sir,  within  ?»» 

If  not,  go  on ;  if  yes,  we  enter  in. 

,Then  to  the  hall  I  guide  my  steps. 
Amongst  a  crowd/of  brother  skips. 
Drinking  small-beer  and  talking  smut« 
And  this  fool's  nonsense  putting  that  fiooPs  out; 
Whilst  oaths  and  peals  of  laughter  meet. 
And  he  who  's  loudest  is  the  greatest  wit. 
But  here  amongst  us  the  chief  trade  is 
To  rail  against  our  lords  and  ladies : 
To  aggravate  their  smallest  failings, 
T'  expose  their  faults  with  saucy  railings. 
For  my  part,  as  I  hate  the  practice, 
And  see  in  them  how  base  and  blacik*tis, 
In  some  bye  place  I  therefore  creep, 
And  sit  me  down,  and  feign  to  sleep : 
And  could  I  with  old  Morpheus  bargain, 
^would  save  my  ears  much  noise  and  jaigon. 
But  down  my  lady  comes  again. 
And  I  'm  released  firom  my  pain. 
To  some  new  place  our  steps  we  bend. 
The  tedious  evening  out  to  spend : 
iSometimes,  perhaps,  to  see  the  play. 
Assembly,  or  the  Opera ; 
Then  home  and  sup,  and  thus  we  end  the  day. 


TO  TffE  HOIfOURABLE  JUDY  HOWE, 

CPON  THE  DEATH  OP  HER  HUSBAND,  SIR  RICH- 
ARD HOWE,  BART.  WHO  DIED  JULY  2,  1730, 
AFTER  THEY  HAD  LIVED  TOGETHER  UPWARDS 
OP  PIPTY  YEARS. 

He  »s  gone !  the  great  eood  man  is  gone ! 

No  power  on  Earth  could  save ; 
The  will  of  Heav'fi  at  last  is  done ; 

This  night  conveys  him  to  the  grave. 

But  let  this  thought  alleviate 

The  sorrows  of  your,  mind : 
He's  gone — ^but  h^  is  gone  so  late 

You  can  t  be  long  bdiind. 

Heaven  taw  your  love;  was  very  loath 

To  part  so  blest  a  pahr 
Till  it  was  time  to  take  you  both. 

That  <ach  inight  equal  share 

As  wen  in  Heaven,  avon  Earth 

The  jo3rs  which  each  possessed ; 
Knowing  that  either,  whilst  alone, 

Would  t.Ten  in  Heaven  but  half  be  bless'd. 


TO  Mr  FRIEND  MR.  WRIGUT, 

VPOR   Hit   CQUBfElTDlNG    SOMETHING    I   HAD 
WROTE. 


SONGS 


PROM  SIR  JOHN  COCKLE  AT  GOUR^* 
O  THE  pleasing,  pleasing  joys 

Which  in  women  we  possess < 
O  the  raptures  which  arise! 

They  alone  have  power  to  bless! 

Beauty  smiling. 

Wit  beguiling. 

Kindness  charming. 

Fancy  warming; 

Kissing,  toying. 

Melting,  dying; 
O  the  raptures  which  arise! 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  joys ! 


Tho*  bom  in  a  country  town. 
The  beauties  of  London  unknown. 
My  heart  is  as  tender, 
My  waist  is  as  slender. 
My  skin  is  as  white. 
My  eyes  are  as  bright 
As  the  best  of  tliem  all. 
That  twinkle  or  sparkle  at  court  or  balL 
I  can  ogle  and  sigh. 
Then  irown  and  be  coy; 
False  sorrow 
Now  borrow, 
And  rise  in  a  rage; 
Then  languish 
In  anguish. 
And  softly,  and  softly  engage. 


Adieu  to  your  cart  and  your  plough  ; 
1^  scorn  to  milk  your  cow. 
Your  turkeys  and  geese. 
Your  butter  and  cheese. 
Are  much  below  me  now. 
If  ever!  wed, 
1  Ml  hold  up  my  head. 
And  be  a  fine  lady,  I  vow. 


Ah,  hirkless  knight !  I  mourn  tiiy  caa»: 

Alas!  what  hast  thou  done? 
Poor  Betty!  thou  hast  lost  thy  place; 

Poor  knight,  thy  sex  is  gone. 

Learn  henceforth,  from  this  disaster. 
When  for  girls  you  lay  your  plots. 

That  each  miss  expects  a  master 
In  breeches,  not  in  petticoats. 

SONGS 

prom  the  BLIMD  beggar  op  BETHJIALe^MRJI. 

The  &ithful  stork  behold, 

A  duteous  wuig  prepare. 

It's  sire,  grown  weak  and  old. 

To  feed  with  constant  care. 

Should  I  my  Neither  leaver 

Grown  old,  and  weak,  and  blind  ; 
•Va  *i«:.%i#  ^m  <i»^.u<.  ...^ij  .^^.^   . 
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So  cakn  content  as  oft  is  found  complete 
In  the  low  cot  as  in  the  lo(ty  seat. 


80NG9. 


^29 


Let  begging  no  more  then  be  taunted. 

If  honest  and  free  from  offence ; 
Were  each  man  to  beg  what  he  wanted. 

How  many  would  beprgars  commence ! 
Grave  church-men  might  beg  for  more  grace. 

Young  soldiers  for  courage  might  call ; 
And  many  that  beg  for  a  pension  or  place. 

Might  beg  for  some  merit  withalU 


Tho*  darkness  still  attends  me. 

It  aids  internal  si^ht; 
And  from  such  scenes  defends  me, 

As  blush  to  see  the  light. 
No  virain's  smilesdeceives  me. 

No  gilded  fop  offends, 
No  weeping  object  grieves  me. 

Kind  darkness  me  befriends. 

Henceforth  no  useless  wailings, 

I  find  no  reason  why ; 
Mankind  to  their  own  failingi 

Are  all  as  blind  as  I. 
Who  painted  vice  desires. 

Is  blind,  whatever  he  thinks; 
Who  virtue  not  admires, 

Is  either  blind,  or  winks. 

To  kcef»my  gentle  Bessy, 

What  labour  would  seem  hard  > 
Each  toilsome  task  how  easy ! 

Her  love  the  sweet  reward. 
The  bee  thus  uncomplaining,    . 

Esteems  no  toil  severe, 
The  sweet  reward  obtaining. 

Of  honey  all  the  year. 


The  boy  thus  of  a  bird  possest. 

At  first  how  great  his  joys ! 
He  strokes  it  soft,  and  in  his  bi^east 

The  little  fav'rite  lies: 
But  soon  as  grown  to  riper  age. 

The  passion  quits  his  mind. 
He  hangs  it  up  in  some  cold  cage^ 

Neglected  and  confin'd. 


DUET 

HE. 


4t  death  alone  the  marriage  knot  nnties. 

So  vows  that  lovers  make 
Last  until  sleep,  death's  image,  close  their  eyes, 

Dissolve  when  they  awake; 
And  that  fond  love  which  was  to  day  their  thesie, 
U  thought  to  morrow  but  an  idle  dream. 


The  man  who  in  a  dungeon  lies  for  debt, 
Esteems  not  light  and  liberty  so  dear. 

she. 

The  frighted  bird  just  'scap*d  the  fowler's  net. 
Its  heart  not  flutters  more  'twixt  joy  and  fear. 

HE. 

Come  to  my  arms, 

And  on  my  breast 
From  all  alarms 

Securely  rest. 

•HE. 

In  this  kind  heaven  let  me  lie. 
In  mutual  pleasure  live  and  die. 

BOTH. 

In  mutual  pleasure  live  and  die. 
SONG. 

FROM  THE  MILLER  OF  MANSFIELD. 

How  happy  a  state  does  the  miller  possess ! 
Who  wou'd  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less; 
On  his  mill  and  himself  he  depends  for  support. 
Which  u  better  than  servilely  cringing  at  court. 

What  tho>  he  all  dusty  and  whiten'd  does  go. 
The  more  he  >s  be-powder*d,  the  more  like  a  beau;  ' 
A  clown  in  this  dress  may  be  honester  far. 
Than  a  courtier  who  struts  in  his  garter  and  star. 

Tho*  his  hands  are  so  daub'd  they  *re  not  fit  to  be 
'I1ie  hands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean;  [seen, 
A  pafm  more  polite  may  as  dirtily  deal; 
Gold  in  handling  will  stick  to  the  fingers  like  meal. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks, 
He  cribs  without  scruple,  firom  other  mens  sacks; 
In  this  of  right  noble  examples  he  brags. 
Who  borrow  as  freely  from  other  mens  bags. 

Or  should  he  endeavour  to  heap  an  estate. 
In  this  he  would  mimic  the  tools  of  the  state  ; 
Whose  aim  is  alone  their  own  coffers  to  fill. 
As  ail  hii  comcern'sto  bring  grist  to  bis  mill. 

He  eats  when  he's  hungry,  he  drinks  when  he  *s  dry, 
And  down  when  he  >s  weary  contented  does  lie  j 
Then  rises  up  cheerful  to  work  and  to  sing^ 
If  so  happy  a  miller,  then  who'd  be  a  king? 


Behold  me  on  my  bended  knee. 
Think  on  rty  father's  cries ! 

p  think  the  gosbing  tears  you  see 
Drop  from  his  closed  eyes ! 

Let  this  sad  sight  your  sonl  possess. 

Let  kitid  regret  t^ke  place ; 
And  save  my  /ather  from  distress, 
''    Hh  daughter  frocD  dfsgrace. 


SONG. 


nr  THE  TKIUMPfl  OF  FBAOfl; 

BANisifD  to  some  less  happy  shore. 

The  drum's  harsh  sound,  the  cannon's  roar. 

Shall  thunder  far  from  hornet 
The  soldier,  freed  from  war's  alarms. 
Shall  rest  his  consecrated  arms 

In  Honour's  sacred  dome. 
The  Arts  and  Muses  now  shall  smile. 
And  in  fair  Freedom's  fav'rite  isle 

Shall  fix  their  envy 'd  seat: 
The  stone  shall  breathe,  the  canvas  glow. 
And  public  works  arise  to  show 

That  Britain  ttUl  is*  great. 
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•  PROLOGUE 

TO  SIR  JOHN  COCKLE  AT  COURT. 

As  some  poor  orphan,  at  the  friendly  gate 
Where  once  reliev'd,  again  presumes  to  wait; 
So  moT'd  by  former  kindness  to  him  shown. 
Our  honest  miller  ventures  up  to  town. 
He  greets  you  all.    His  hearty  thanks  1  bear 
To  each  kind  friend.  He  hopes  you  're  all  so  here. 
Hopes  the  same  feivour  you  *11  continue  still 
At  court,  which  late  you  showM  him  at  the  mill. 
Why  should  yon  not?  If  plain  untutor*d  sense 
Should  speak  blunt  truths,  who  here  will  take  of- 
fence? 
For  common  right  he  pleads,  no'|)arty's  slave; 
A  foe,  en  cither  side,  to  fool  and  knave. 
Free,  as  at  Mansfit  Id,  he  at  coust  appears. 
Still  nnoorrtipted  by  mean  hopes  and  fears. 
Plainly  his  mind  does  to  his  prince  impart. 
Alone  embolden'd  by  an  honest  heart. 
These  are  his  merits— on  this  plea  I  sue- 
But  humbly  he  refers  his  cause  to  you.        [cuse, 
*  "Small  faults,  we  hope,  with  candour  you  *U  ex- 
Nor  harshly  treat  a  self-convicted  muse." 
If.  after  trial,  he  should  mercy  find. 
He  '11  own  that  mercy  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
Or,  by  strict  justice,  if  he 's  doom*d  to  death* 
WUl  then,  without  appeal,  resign  his  breath. 

EPILOGUE 

TO  nR  JOmi  COCKtB  AT  COURT.    ' 

Lord!  what  a  «tupid  race  these  poets  are  * 
lliis  tim'rous  fool  has  made  me  nuid,  I  swear: 
Here  have  I  teas*d  him  every  day  this  week 
To  get  an  epilogue — 'tis  still  to  seek. 
•*  No,  no,**  he  cried:  "  I  fear  'twill  meet  sad  fete; 
And  can  one  thank  an  audience  aflerthat?'' 
••  Well,  Mr.  WhatHl-'ye-call  't,"  saidl,  "  suppose 
A  merry  epilogue  might  do  it  good.'*     fit  shou'd; 
**  Yes,  madam,'*  said  he,  and  smil'd— >*  If  1  cou'd 
,   With  humour,  fit  for  you  to  speak,  it  migbfC  write 
'Th^s  very  civil  of  the  man,  indeed —      [  heed.'* 
**  Come,  come,**  said  1,  **  write  something,  never 
"Well — if  itplea8e,*'said  he,r-^on  that  condition. 
Pray  make  my  compliments  with  due  submission. 
The  matter  and  the  words  I  leave  to  you — " 
1  thank'd  him;  and  1 11  try  what  I  can  do.  [him, 
Our  author  thanks  you  fbr  this  fisvour  shown 
The  man  is  modest;  that  I  miut  say  on  him. 
He  says,  'tis  your  indulgence,  not  his  merit-« 
But,  were  I  he,  fiitth  I'd  pluck  up  a  spirit; 
J  think  tis(  meanly  giving  up  his  cause. 
To  daim  no  merit,  when  he  'as  your  applause. 
Were  I  to  compliment  you  as  1  wou'd, 
]  'd  say,  you  lik'd  the  thing,  because  *twas  good. 
But  he  must  have  his  way— and  so  to  you 
Uls  grateful  thanks  I  give,  as  justly  dua. 

EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  TOY-SHOP. 

Will,  lTeav*n  beprais'd/this  dull,  grave  sermon's 

done; 
(For  faith  our  author  might  have  call'd  it  one.) 

'These  two  luiei  were  added  after  the  first 
night's  performance,  occasioned  by  some  things 
which  the  audience  very  justly  found  fault  with ; 
and  which,  the  second  time^  were  left  out,  or  al- 
tered as  much  as  possible. 


DODSLEY'S  POEMS. 

I  wonder  who  the  devil  tie  thought  to  ^ttftLset 
Is  this  a  timeo'  day  for  things  like  tfaew? 
Good  sense  and  honest  satire  now  oflend ; 
We  're  grown  too  wise  to  leam,  too  proud  to  raeadj 
And  so  divinely  wrapt  in  songs  and  tunes. 
The  next  wise  age  will  all  b^-^fidlers'  sons.  - 
And  did  he  think  plain  truth  wou'd  fiivour  Sai} 
Ah!  'tis  a  sign  he  little  knows  mankind! 
1'o  please,  he  ought  to  have  a  song  or  danoe. 
The  tune  firom  Italy,  the  caper  France:      [sense  f 
These,  these  might  charm-^But  hope  todo  t  with 
A 'as!  alas!  how  vain  is  the  pretence! 
But,  tho'wetold  him,— "Faith,  twin  never  do—** 
"  Pho!  never  fear,"  he  cried^  "tho*  grave,  tia  new: 
The  whhn  perhaps  may  please,  if  not  the  wit. 
And,  tho'  they  dont  appmve,  they  may  permit. 
If  neither  this  nor  that  will  intercede. 
Submissive  bend,  and  thus  for  pardon  plead. 

"  Ye  genVous  fiew,  to  you  our  author  i 
His  first  essay  with  candour  to  excuse. 
T  has  faults,  he  owns,  but  if  they  are  but  i 
He  hopes  your  kind  applause  will  hide  them  alL^ 


REX  ET  PONTIFEX, 

BBIMS   AH  ATTEMPT  TO  INTROIWCB  VPOH  TBS 
•TAOB  A  MRW  8PBCIE8  OF  PARTOMIIIR. 

PERSON& 

Pagan,  Jewish,  Roman,  and  Mahometan  Priests 
property  bkbited. 

Tyranny,  in  a  coat  of  mail,  a  Gothic  crown  on  his 
head,  and  chains  in  his  hand. 

Imposture,  a  phantom  drets'd  up  by  the  priests 
with  a  cloak,  mask,  &c. 

Truth,  a  beautiful  woman  drest  in  white,  with 
great  plainness  and  simplicity. 

Liberty,  drest  in  her  hair,  with  a  flowing  robe,  a 
wand,  &c. 

Zeal,  has  a  fbol't  cap  on  his  head  painted  with 
flames,  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  seems  to 
read  now  and  then,  casting  up  his  eyes  to  Hea« 
ven,  and  beating  lus  breast  with  great  viol^ice. 

Persecution,  has  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  alighted 
firebrand  in  the  oth^. 

Ambition,  is  magnificently  drest  with  stars,  ribboas^ 
coronets,  and  otber  ensigns  of  civil  honour^  eye- 
ing them  often. 

Corruption,  has  a  laige  bag  of  money  faione  hud, 
and  a  seipent  in  the  other. 

Philosophers  m  Grecian  habits. 

The  Arts  and  the  Muses  ftom  antiquity. 


REX  ET  PONTIFEX.^ 

The  ocrtem  rists  to  ulemn  jnwr,  Imt  mmetkmg  leral 
and  dixtonanty  and  diseooerM  a  magn^emi  maples 
tehtre  a  cabal  qf  Egifpiian  prie^U,  JemsA  raUm, 
Mahometan  na{ftis,  a  pope^  a  cariAml^  j^fdij  and 
€apt»ekmseemin  dose  eombtnoAm,  andare  aUeanmd$ 

*  In  Mr.  Dodsley^  Muse  in  Livery,  is  aa 
entertainment  designed  for  her  migesty's  birth- 
day, the  scenery  of  which  very  much  reseoihlea 
this,  but  the  poetical  part  is  of  ioitrior  meiiU    C^ 
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M*!o9td  ni  dnswg  vp  ike  Jifptre  i^f  Impostare. 
4fter  awhikikefitmm  Iv  ik«r  whspermg,nod£ng, 
tBuddng  ami  sntermg  ammgit  tkemmtoett  to  kaoe 
aO&sted  matten  9enf  nmA  to  their  own  atttitfactkM, 
Jlarfuebak  utkromnovertieikoukkrM(fftkefgure, 
tokA  a*  deformiiiess  a  mask  qf  a  Jme  compoeed 
rraoe  or  is  detpt  ypon  its  ughf  wage;  and  several 
Others,  curiously  deknealedfor  aU  f^TJJ.f;' ««- 
mnwhi  disposed  if  beneath  the  cloak:  whchdone,  tke 
feri^mtibtov.  Then  emen  a  band  of  ancient  JM- 
Ze(jphers,properl9habUed;  xehoesamimgthefgwre 
oflmpMtaremth  great  care,  seem  U^dsbate  amongst 
themselves  mih  calmness  andmod^ation;  and  ai 
length,  having  pulled  qffitsdoakani  mask,  and  dts- 
tZrtdandexpoeediUttrm^feaiuresaiidm/m^ 
.ieformities,  they  arejmi  ypon  the  pomtydemchshng 
the  Jigure,  when  the  priests  reenter,  leadmg  m  Fy- 
rannv.  n^thaU  the  ensigns  and  officers  ef  cml  power 
atUnOnghim;  by  the  assistance  qf  whom,  the  phhso- 
fhersa!^drhenqfthestage,andlmpo$t»reuag^ 
imiested  with  its  doak  and  mask.  The  pnests  mahng 
oheisanee  to  the  doU  power,  seem  to  beg  the  epntooi- 
aneeofhis  protection,  and  the  chitfqf  them  addresses 
Mmselfio  Tyranny,  m  the  following  manner. 

RlCITATlVB. 

Thou,  f«gal  power!  ricegcrent  of  tbe  skiet! 
SOpreieSn  Eiulh.  «id  iubrtitute  of  H«ivhi  I 
O  rtretch  thy  powerful  arm,  protect  and  iave 
It*  sacred  miniiten!  nor  let  b«)ld  man, 
With  hif  preiumptuouf  reason,  dare  to  mock 
Oar  holy  mytt'rics,  or  dispute  our  righti. 

AIR. 

Kings  the  rights  of  priests  defendmg. 

More  securely  hold  their  own; 
Priests  to  kings  assistance  lending, 

Merit  succour  ft-om  the  throne : 
IThen  give  us  supreme  dominion 

Over  conscience  and  the  soul !  ' 
Tou  shall  rule  (by  our  opinion) 

Lives  and  goods  without  controol. 

RECITATIVE. 
TYRANNY. 

TWostrereiendfiithers!  ^el^^Jf***  "^f ,.  ..„^, 
From  Heaven's  high  kingl  ambassadors  divine! 
iTu  as  you  have  said.    Teach  you  mankind 
That  power  unlimited  belongs  to  kin^ 
That  subjects  have  do  rights  but  to  obey ; 
Then  shall  the  arm  of  civil  power  protect 
Your  highest  claims  of  reverence;  and  enforca 
Assent  to  every  tenet  you  shall  judge 
Conducive  toesUblish  priestly  rule 
Cer  mind  and  conscience. 
AIR. 

•Thus  in  fetters  doubly  binding, 
Souls  enslaving,  bodies  grinding. 

We  the  stupid  herd  shall  sway; 
And,  sapreme  in  wealth  and  grandeur. 
Silence  every  bold  withstender 

That  shall  dare  to  disobey. 

PRI¥IT. 

But  in  this  grand  affair  this  ^'^ ."J^JP^J^j^. 
To  blind,  enslave,  and  fleece  a  ^"^blwljr^'^ 
^hat  instruments,  what  tooU  shall  we  employ  I 


REX  ET  POOTTFEX: 

TVRANSrti 

Amliition  and  Corruption  be  my  toOlf 
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Be  mine  Wind  Zeal  and  furious  Persecution. 

Enter  to  the  Priests,  at  one  door.  Zeal  and  Persecut 
tion;  and  to  the  CivU  Power,  ^al  the  other,  Ambif 
tion  and  Corruption,  properly  distinguished. 
TYRARRY. 

Go  forth,  ye  instmmenti  of  our  high  aims. 
And  in  our  cause  possets  the  sons  of  men. 
Cramp  and  intimidate  th*  inquiring  mind; 
With  base  affsctions  taint  the  human  heart: 
And  tame  the  generous  spiritthat  breathes  in  raai^ 
And  prompts  him  to  resist  and  brave  opprassioni 
So  shaU  that  head-strong  beast,  the  multitude, 
Yield  to  the  bit,  and  crouch  beneath  its  barthem 
Zeal,  leading  Persecution,  goer  outonewasf;  atd  Cor- 
ruption, fc«&^g  Ambition,  Ow  othef*    Then  enter 
the  Muses  enrf  the  liberal  Arts,  with  projser  habttt 
andensigns,  who  eeem  to  beg  protection  qf  the  ^'<*'*J 
and  the  Civil  Power;  but  being  commanded  to  fall 
down  and  worship  the  figure  qf  Imposture,  rtqf  r»- 
ftue;  upon  which  they  are  immediatdy  chained  ami 
fettered,  and  .cast  down  bound brfore  it. 
And  nowthe  OvU and  Ecclesiastical Pbteert  seem per^ 
feclly  secure;  they  shake  hands,  they  embrace,  and 
aftera  formal  solemn  dance,  in  which  they  altem^ 
bow  and  reverence  eath  other,  they  are  waOtrng  qf  the 
tUee,  when theymeetxoiththe goddess qfUberty,  who 
leadt  in  the  Plnlos(n>hers,  walks  boldly  up  to  the figftrf 
qflmufMoxe^'i^'^riking  a  with  her  wand,  speaks    . 

as  follows: 

Hence,  Delusion,  hence,  away  ; 

Nor  in  Britain  dare  to  stayr 

To  some  foreign  land  retire, 

Where  dull  lgn»rtlnce  may  admire: 

Here,  amongst  the  brave  and  free. 

Truth  shall  rite,  and  dwell  with  roe. 
Then  waving  her  wand.  Imposture  immeduit^sitdcs  i 
and  the  goddess  <?fTruth,  arrayed  in  robes  ^  whle^ 
vet  drest  with  the  greatest  plainness  and  smpticUy, 
%im  in  Usroom,  xehom  Liberty  addresses  in  the M 
lowing 

AIR: 

Pairest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Hither  turn  thy  mdiant  eyes; 

Thou  hast  lovers  here  shaU  trac^ 

Every  charm  and  every  grace: 

Sons  of  wisdom,  who  admire. 

Sons  of  freedom,  all  on  fire; 

Hither,  goddess,  hither  turn; 

Britons  for  thy  beauties  bum. 

And  now  the  Artt  and  Muses  seem  rejoiced,  'W  r«^ 
gradualiy  upon  their  feet,  their  chams  are  takenq^  by 
Liberty,  xoholeadsupa  dahee,  in  which  the  Fnloso- 
phersjoin  with  the  Muses,  aUqf  them  in  the  dame  mak^ 
ing  frequent  obeisance  to  the  goddess  qfTm^. 
Dm^2rthis,the  powers  of  Tranny  ami Prwta'<^ 
""^  great dreadami amfiuian,  , JV'««2^'*?S;' 
with  h^Zrd,  ami  the  Priest  ^^^^^^J 
butimffectualandinx»in;M^eml<ftiw^^ 

Truth  and  Liberty  adoanctngfearUss  to  Amr  cppc^ 
sites,  they  drop  their  ^^eaponsw^  it^]^! 
which,  Liberty,  addressing  herseif  to  them,  speaMs  a§ 
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O  why,  ye  powers,  that  rale  the  race  of  num. 
And  you  that  should  instruct  him  to  be  wwe 
And  good;  why  will  ye  join,  O  why,  in  league 
Unnatural,  to  bHnd  and  to  enslave ! 
When  to  reform*  his  morals,  and  protect 
His  native  rights,  are  your  sole  provinces. 
From  which  perform'd,  your  safety,  glory,  all 
That  make  kings  great,  and  priesU  rever»d  arise. 

AIB. 

He  whose  heart  with  social  fire 

Burns  to  do  what  good  he  can ; 
Sure,  by  the  celestial  Sire, 

Will  be  deem'd  the  worthiest  man: 
So  the  patriot  warmly  prest 

In  his  country's  sacred  cause. 
Of  all  subjects  is  the  best. 

Best  deserves  his  king's  applause. 

TKUTH. 

Priaces,  give  ear;  give  ear,  ye  reverend  seen; 
And  let  the  words  of  Truth  make  deep  impression. 
Man  was  not  made  for  kings,  but  kings  for  man. 
And  that  proud  tyrant  who  invades  the  rights 
Hia  hand  was  scepter'd  to  defend,  becomes 
A  sovereign  rebel.    As  that  priest,  who  for 
The  oracles  of  Heaven  gives  human  creeds, 
And,  wrapt  in  mysteries,  sneering  moral  worth, 
Relights  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  mind. 
Which  'tis  his  sacred  office  to  enlighten. 
Falls  from  Heaven's  minister  to  that  of  Hell  • 
And  for  man's  Uacher  under  God,  becomeau* 
Under  tlie  devil,  deputy  seducer. 

AIR. 

Yet  how  sacred!  how  divine!  i 

Kings  and  priests  have  power  to  be ! 
At  the  throne,  or  at  the  shrine, 

Man  might  bow,  and  still  be  free: 
Let  the  prelate  virtue  bring. 

Let  the  pnnce  with  goodness  sway; 
To  the  priest  and  to  the  king. 

All  will  due  obedience  pay. 

CHORUS. 

Power  and  goodness,  when  they  join, 
Make  kings  sacred,  priests  divine. 


THE  ART  OF  PREACHING: 

m  IMITATION  OF  HOAACE's  ART  OP  POETRY. 

'Should  some  strange  poet,  in  his  piece,  affect 
J«P^8^nervous  style,  with  Gibber's  jokes  bedeck'd; 
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Gives  the  wild  whims  6f  dreaming  schoolmen  veat, 
Wh'dst  <)rowsy  congregations  nod  assent. 
*  Painters  and  priests,  'tis  true,  great  licence  daim. 
And  by  bokd  strokes  have  often  rose  to  fame: 
But  whales  ia  woods,  or  ^ephants  in  air. 
Serve  only  to  make  foels  and  children  stare; 
And  in  religion's  name  if  priests  dispense 
Plae  contradictions  to  all  common  sense  ; 
Tho»  gaping  bigots  wonder  and  believe. 
The  wise  tis  not  so  easy  to  deceive. 
3 Some  take  a  text  sublime,  and  fraught  with 
sense. 
But  quickly  fall  into  impertinence. 
On  trifles  eloquent,  with  great  delight 
They  flourish  out  on  some  strange  mystic  rite  j 
Clear  up  the  darkness  of  some  useless  text. 
Or  make  some  crabbed  passage  more  perplext: 
But  to  subdue  the  passions,  or  direct. 
And  all  life's  moral  duties,  they  neglect. 

*  Most  preachers  err  (except  the  wser  few) 
Thinking  establish'd  doctrines,  therefore  true ; 
s  Others,  too  fond  of  novelty  and  schemes^ 
Amuse  the  wortd  with  airy  idle  dreams: 
^  Thus  too  much  faith,  or  too  prtsuming  wit. 
Are  rocks  where  bigots,  or  free-thinkers  split. 

■^  The  very  meanest  dabbler  at  Whitehall 
Can  rail  at  papists,  or  poor  quakers  maul; 
But  when  of  some  great  troth  he  aims  to  preaeb, 
Alas,  he  finds  it  far  beyond  his  ieach.  [find 

*  Young  deacons,  try  your  strength,  and  strive  to 
A  subject  siiited  to  your  turn  of  mind; 
Method  and  words  are  easily  your  own. 
Or  should  they  fiul  yon-— steal  from  Tillotaon. 

^  Much  of  its  beauty,  usefulness,  and  force. 
Depends  on  rightly  timing  a  discourse. 
Before  the  l-*-d8  or  c-Haam— -ns  far  from 

nice. 
Say  boldly-^rib'ry  is  a  dirty  vic&— 
But  quickly  check  yourself— -and  with  a  sneci^— 
Of  which  this  honound>le  house  is  clear. 

'**  Great  is  the  work,  and  worthy  of  the  gown,' 
To  bring  forth  bidden  truths  and  make  them  known. 
Yet  in  all  new  opinions,  have  a  care. 
Truth  is  too  strong  for  some  weak  minds  to 

bear: 
"  And  are  new  doctrines  taught,  or  old  revival 
Let  them  from  scripture  plainly  be  derivM. 


-Pictoribus  atque  poetia 


Suidlibet  audeiidi  semper  fiut  sequa  ^ 

Sed  uon  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia  [feaais 

^  Incooptis  gravibus  plerumqoe  k  magna  pnv^ 

^  Maxima  pars  vatum— 
Decipimur  specie  recti — 

^Sui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  nnan» 
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■<  Borclay  or  Baxter  wherafore  do  we  blame 
Tor  innovations,  yet  approve  tbe  same 
Id  Wicicli^  and  in  Luther?  Why  are  these 
C^all'il  vise  reformen,  those  mad  sectaries ! 
*Tis  most  unjast:  ^^  Men  always  had  a  right. 
And  ever  will,  to  think,  to  qpeak,  to  write 
Their  various  minds;  yet  sacred  ought  to  be 
The  public  peace,  as  private  liberty. 

*<  Opinions  are  like  leaves,  which  every  year 
Now  flourish  green»  now  fall  and  disappear. 
Once  the  pope's  bulls  could  terrify  his  foes. 
And  kneeling  princes  kiss'd  bis  sacred  toes. 
Now  he  may  damn,  or  curse,  or  what  he  will. 
There's  not  a  prince  in  Christendom  will  kneeU 
Keason  now  reigns,  and  by  her  aid  we  hope 
Truth  may  revive,  and  sickening  errour  droop: 
She  tbe  sole  judge,  the  rule,  the  gracious  light 
Kind  Heaven  has  lent  to  guide  our  mmds  aright. 

^  States  to  embroil,  and  faction  to  display. 
In  wild  harangues,  Sacheverel  sbow'd  the  way. 

"*  The  funeral  sermon,  when  it  first  began, 
Wa.s  vts*d  to  weep  the  loss  of  some  good  man; 
Now  any  wretch,  for  one  small  piece  of  goU, 
Shall  have  fine  praises  from  the  pulpit  sold: 
But  whence  this  custom  rose,  who  can  decide? 
From  priestly  av*rice?  or  from  human  pride? 

"  Tnith,  mora]  virtue,  piety,  and  peace, 
Are  noble  fiul;|iects,  and  tbe  pulpit  grace: 
But  zeal  for  trifles  arm'd  imperious  Laud, 
His  power  and  cruelty  the  nation  aw'd. 
**  Why  was  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  priest, 
And  greatest  made,  unworthy  to  be  least, 
\Vltose  2eal  was  fury,  whose  devotion  pride. 
Power  bis  great  god,  and  interest  his  sole  guide? 

^  To  touch  the  passions,  let  your  style  be  plain; 
Tbe  praise  of  virtue  asks  a  higher  strain:  . 
Yet  sometimes  tbe  pathetic  may  receive 
The  utmost  force  that  eloquence  can  gite; 
As  sometimes,  in  dogiums,  'tis  the  art. 
With  plain  simplicity  to  win  tbe  heart. 

^  'Tis  not  enough  that  what  you  say  is  true. 
To  make  us  feel  it,  pou  must  feel  it  too :         [part 
Show  your  self  warm*d,  and  that  will  warmth  im- 
To  every  hearer's  sympathizing  heart. 
Does  generous  Foster  virtue's  laws  enforce? 
All  give  attention  to  the  warm  discourse: 
But  who  a  cold,  dull,  lifipless  drawling  keeps. 
One  half  bis  audience  laughs,  the  other  sleeps. 

"  2uid  aotem 

CflBcilio  Plantoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
VirVi  lio  Varioque  ?  — — • 

»*—  Licuit,  scmperqne  licebit, 
Signatum  praesentc  nota  procudere  nomen. 

«4  Ut  sylvs  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos — 

'^Res  gests  regumque  ducnmque,  et  tristia  bella, 
fiao  scribi  possent  numero,  monstravit  Hom^rus. 

"^Versibusimpariterjunotisquerimoniaprimum, 
Post  etiam  incjusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
SSuis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor,  * 
Grammatici  certant,  etadbuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

"  Mosa  dedit  fldibusdivos,  puerosque  deorum — 
Archilocum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 

»■  Cur  ego,  si  neqaeo  ignoroquo,  poeta  salutor? 
Cur  nescire — quam  discere  malo? 

**  Versibus  exponi  tragicisrescomicanon  vult— 
Interdum  tumen  &  vocem  coms^lia  tollit; 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri* 

*•  Non  satis  est  pulcbra  esse  poemata— 
———male  si  mandata  lo^oeris, 
Aiit  donxiitabo,  ^ut  ridebo. 


*'  In  censuring  vice,  be  earnest  and  severe; 
In  stating  dubious  points,  concise  and  clear ; 
Anger  requires  stern  looks  and  threatening  style; 
But  paint  the  charms  of  virtue  with  a  smile. 
These  different  changes  common  sense  will  teach. 
And  we  expect  them  from  you  if  yon  preach; 
For  should  your  manner  differ  from  your  theme^ 
Or  in  quite  different  subjects  be  tlie  same, 
Despis'd  and  laugh'd  at,  you  may  travel  down. 
And  hide  such  talents  in  some  country  town. 

"  It  much  concerns  a  preacher  first  to  leara 
Tbe  genius  of  his  audience,  and  their  turn. 
Amongst  the  citizens  be  grave  and  slow; 
Before  the  nobles  let  fine  periods  flow ; 
The  Temple  Church  asks  Sherlock's  sense  and 

skUl; 
Beyond  the  Tower — ^no  matter— what  you  will. 
*^  In  facts  or  notions  drawn  from  sacred  writ. 
Be  orthodox,  nor  cavil  to  show  wit: 
Let  Adam  lose  a  rib  to  gain  a  wife. 
Let  Noah's  ark  contain  all  things  with  lifb» 
Let  Moses  work  strange  wondera  with  his  rod. 
And  let  the  Sun  stand  still  at  Joshua's  nod. 
Let  Solomon  be  wise,  and  Sampson  strong. 
Give  Saul  a  witch,  and  Balaam's  ass  a  tongue. 

^  But  if  your  daring  genius  is  so  bold 
To  teach  new  doctrines,  or  to  censure  old. 
With  care  proceed,  you  tread  a  dangerous  path; 
Errour  establish'fl  grows  establish'd  faith. 
Tis  easier  much,  and  much  tbe  safer  rule 
To  teach  in  pulpit  what  you  learnt  at  school ; 
With  zeal  defend  whate*er  the  church  believes. 
If  yon  expect  to  thrive  or  wear  lawn  sleeves, 

^  Some  loudly  bluster,  and  consign  to  Hell 
All  who  dare  doubt  one  word  or  syllable 
Of  what  they  .call  the  faith ;  and  which  extends 
To  whims  and  trifles  without  use  or  ends: 

^  Sure  'tis  much  nobler,  and  more  like  divine, 
T>^ enlarge  the  path  to  Heaven,  than  to  confine: 
Insist  alone  on  usefol  points,  or  plain; 
And  know,  Ood  cannot  hate  a  virtuous  man. 

^  If  you  expect  or  hope  that  we  should  stay 
Your  whole  discourse,  nor  strive  to  simk  away; 
Some  common  fisuUs  there  are  you  must  avoid. 
To  every  age  and  circumstance  ally'd. 

^  A  pert  youngstudent  just  from  collegebrough^ 
With  many  little  pedantries  is  fraught : 
Reasons  with  syllogism,  persuades  with  wit, 
Suotes  scraps  of  Greek  instead  of  sacred  writ; 
Or  deep  immen'd  in  politic  debate. 
Reforms  the  ehurcfa,  and  gukles  the  tottering  state. 


-Tristia  moMtum 


Vultum  verba  decent:  iratum,  plena  minarum; 
Ludentcm,  lasciva;  severum,  seria  dictu. 
Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  pmnem 
Fortunarum  habitum:— • 

^  Intererit  multum  Davusne  loqnator  anheros-^ 

*^  Famam  sequero 

**  Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  commitis,  &  aude» 
Personam  formare  novam;— — 
tuque 


Rectius  Iliacom  carmen  deducis  in  actus — 

^  Nee  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  Cyclicus  olim — 

*  Suanto  recti(!is  hie 

^  Tu,  quid  ego  Jcpopulus  mecum  desideret,audi. 
Si  plausoris  eges  aulsBa  manentis,  &  usque 
Suffuri  donee  cantor,  vos  plaudite,  dlcat; 
£tatis  cuj usque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores— 

^  Reddere  ^oi  Yooes  jam  scit  puer >- 
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*9  These  triflet  viih  miiliirer  age  for^t, 
Kow  tome  good  benefice  employs  hit  thoagfal; 
He  seeks  a  patron,  and  will  soon  racliiie 
To  all  hit  notions  ciril  or  dirine; 
Studies  his  principles  both  n'ght  and  day, 
And  as  thatscripture  guides,  most  preach  and  pray. 

**  Av'rice  and  age  creep  on :  bis  reverend  mJnd 
Begins  to  grow  right  r*  verendly  inclinM. 
Power  and  preferment  still  so  sweetly  call, 
Tbe  voice  of  Heaven,  is  never  beard  at  all  i 
Set  but  a  tempting  bishopric  in  view, 
He*8  strictly  orthc^ox  and  loyal  too ; 
With  equal  zeal  defends  the  church  and  state, 
And  infidels  and  rebels  share  his  hate. 

^  Somethingsafpplain,  we  can*t  misunderstand; 
Some  still  obscure,  tho*  thousands  have  explain'd: 
Those  influence  more  which  reason  can  conceive. 
Than  such  as  we  thro'  fiiitb  alone  believe ; 
In  those  we  judge,  in  these  yop  majf  deceive : 
But  what  too  deep  in  mystery  is  thrown, 
The  wisest  preachers  choose  to  let  alone. 
How  Adam*s  fault  afiects  all  human  kind; 
How  three  is  one,  and  one  is  three  coibbin'd; 
Ho«r  certain  prescience  checks  not  future  will; 
And  why  Almighty  Goodness  sufiers  ill; 
Such  points  as  these  lie  far  too  deep  for  man, 
Were  never  welt  explain'd,  nor  ever  can. 

*  If  pastors   more  than  thrice  five  mmutes 
preach, 
Their  filet^v  <1ook«  begin  to  yawn  and  stretch. 

M  Never  presume4he  name  of  Ood  to  bring 
As  sacred  sanction  to  a  trifling  thing. 

^  Before,  or  after  sermon,  hymns  of  praise 
Exalt  tbe  soul,  and  true  devotion  raise. 
In  songs  of  wonder  celebrate  bis  nalne. 
Who  spread  the  skies,  and  built  the  starry  frame: 
Or  thence  descending  view  this  globe  below. 
And  praise  the  source  of  every  bliss  we  know. 

5*  In  ancient  times,  when  Heaven  was  to  be 
Our  humble  ancestors  their  voices  rais*d,  [prais'd. 
And  hymns  of  thanks  from  grateful  bosoms  flow'd. 
For  ills  prevented,  or  for  gw>d  bestowM: 
But  as  the  church  increas»d  in  power  and  pride. 
The  pomp  of  sound  the  want  of  sense  supply 'd; 
Majestic  organs  then  were  taught  to  blow. 
And  plain  religion  grew  a  raree-show: 

*9  Conversis  studiis,  etas  animusque  virilis 
Suerit  opes  9t  amicitias — 

«•  Multasenemcircumveniunt— 

<*  Aut  agitur  res  in  soenis,  aut  acta  refertur : 
Segnios  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
fiuam  qua  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  &  qua 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 

•:— in  avem  Prc^e  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  an^puem; 
Suodcunque  ostendis  mi  hi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

^  Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  pruductior  actu 
J'abula. 

^  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident: 

^  Actoris  partes  chorus,  ofllciumque  virile 
Defendat.-^* 

^  Tibia  nbn,  ut  nunc  orichalco  Yincta,  tu- 


Strange  ceremonioos  whims,  a  nomeroiti  race, 
Wtfre  intniduc*d,  m  truth's  and  virtue's  place. 
MysteAous  turnpikes  block  up  Heaven's  highway, 
And  for  a  ticket,  we  our  reason  pay. 

^  These  supei'sUtions  quickly  introduce 
Contempt,  neglect,  wild  satire,  and  abuse; 
Religion  and  its  priests,  by  every  fbol 
Were  thought  a  jest,  and  tumVl  to  ridicule. 
Some  few  indeed  found  where  the  medium  lay. 
And  kf  pt  the  coat,  but  tore  tbe  fringe  away  *. 

^  Of  preaching  well  if  you  expect  the  fame. 
Let  truth  and  virtue  be  your  first  great  aiai. 
Your  sacred  ftinction  often  oall  to  mind. 
And  think  how  great  the  trust,  to  teach  mankindl 
Tis  yours  in  useful  sermons  to  explain. 
Both  what  we  owe  to  God,  and  what  to  man. 
Tis  yours  tbe  charms  of  liberty  to  paint. 
His  country's  love  in  every  breast  to  plant  ^ 
Yours  every  social  virtue  to  improve. 
Justice,  forbearance,  charity,  and  lovei 
Yours  too  the  private  virtues  to  augment. 
Of  prudence,  temperance,  modesty,  contents 
When  such  the  man,  how  amiable  tbe  priest; 
Of  all  mankind  tbe  worthiest,  and  tbe  best. 

<*  Ticklish  the  point,  1  grant,  and  hard  to  find. 
To  please  the  various  tempers  of  mankind. 
Some  love  you  should  the  crabbed  points  explain. 
Where  texts  with  texts  a  dreadful  war  maiutmin : 
Some  love  a  new,  and  some  the  beaten  patl^ 
Morals  please  some,  and  others  points  of  £uth: 
But  he's  the  manrhe^s  the  adroii^d  divine. 
In  whose  discourses  truth  and  virtue  join : 
These  are  tbe  sermons  which  will  ever  live^ 
By  these  our  Tonsons  and  our  Knaptons  thrive ; 
How  such  are  read,  and  prais'd,  and  hoar  tbey 

sell,    ^ 
Let  Barrow's,  Clarke's,  and  Butler's  sermoos  iefl. 
^  Preachers  should  either  make  us  good  or 
wise, 
Him  that  does  neither,  who  but  must  despise  ? 
If  all  your  rules  are  usefiil,  short  and  plain. 
We  soon  shall  learn  them,  and  shall  long  retain  : 
But  if  on  trifles  you  harangue,  away 
We  turn  our  heads,  and  laugh  at  all  yom  say. 

^  But  priests  are  men,  and  men  are  prone  to  «f^ 
On  common  fiailings  none  should  be  severe; 
All  are  not  masters  of  the  same  good  sense. 
Nor  blest  jrith  equal  powers  of  eloquence. 
Tis  true:  and  errours  with  an  honest  min^ 
Will  meet  with  easy  pardon  from  mankind; 
But  who  persists  in  wrong  with  stubborn  pride^ 
Him  all  must  censure,  many  wiU  deride. 

^'  Yet  £ew  are  judges  of  a  Qne  discourse. 
Can  see  its  beauties,  or  can  fed  its  fbroe; 

*^  Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satyros  nudavit,  fc  ] 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit— 

^  Scribendi  rect^,  aapere  est  &  principiuna  h, 
fons, 
2u\  didicit  patria  quid  debeat,  k,  quid  amids. 

♦  Fide  Martin  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
^  ^  Centuria  seniorem  agitant  expNcrtia  frugiSj; 
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With'ecfoal  pleasure  woie  attentiTe  sit. 

To  sober  reasoning,  and  to  shallow  wit. 

What  then  ?  Because  yoar  andienoe  most  are  fools, 

WtH  yoa  neglect  all  method,  and  all  rules? 

Or  since  the  pnlpit  is  a  sacred  place, 

Where  none  dare  contradict  you  to  y6ur  face. 

Will  you  presume  to  tell  a  thousand  lies } 

If  so,  we  may  for^riTe,  but  mast  despise. 

^^  In  jingling  Bevhidge  if  I  chance  to  see 
One  word  of  sense,  I  prize  the  rarity: 
But  if  in  Hooker,  Sprat,  or  Tillotson, 
A  thought  unworthy  of  themselves  is  shown, 
1  griere  to  tee  it,  but  *tis  no  surprise. 
The  greatest  men  are  not  at  all  times  wise. 

'^  Serikions,  Tike  plays,  some  please  us  at  the  ear. 
But  never  will  a  serious  reading  bear; 
Some  in  the  closet  edify  enou;;h. 
That  horn  the  pulpit  seem'd  but  sorry  stuff. 
Tis  thus:  there  are,  who  by  ill  preaching  spoil 
Young's  pointed  sense,  or  Atterbury's  style; 
Whilst  others  by  the  force  of  eloquence,     [sense. 
Hake  that  seem  fine,  which  scarce  is  cemmon 

^  In  every  science,  they  that  hope  to  rise, 
Set  great  examples  still  before  their  eyes. 
Young  lawyers  copy  Murray  where  they  can ; 
Physicians  Mead,  and  surgeons  Clieselden; 
B«t  all  will  preach,  without  the  least  pretence 
To  vh*tue,  learning,  art,  or  eloquence. 
Why  not?  you  cry  *.  they  plainly  see,  no  doubt, 
A  priest  may  grow  right-reverend  without 

**  Preachers  and  preaching  were  at  first  de- 
For  common  benefit  to  all  mankind.  [sign'd 

Public  and  private  virtues  they  explain*d. 
To  goodness  courted,  and  from  vice  restrained : 
Love,  peace,  and  uttion  breathM^in  each  discourse, 
And  their  examples  gave  their  preoepis  force. 
From  these  good  men,  the  priests  and  all  their 
Were  honoured  with  the  title  of  divine,  [line 

But  soon  their  proud  successors  left  tbip  path. 
Forsook  plain  morals  for  dark  points  of  faith ; 
Till  creeds  on  creeds  the  warring  world  inflamed. 
And  all  mankind,  by  different  priests,  were  damn*d. 

^  Some  ask  which  is  th'  essential  of  a  priest. 
Virtue  or  learning  ?  what  they  ask  »s  a  jest : 
We  daily  see  dull  loads  of  reverend  fat, 
Without  pretenre  to  either  this  or  that. 
But  who'd  like  Herring,  or  like  Hoadly  shine. 
Most  with  great  learning  real  virtue  join. 


**  Sic  mihi,  qui  mnltum  cessat,  fit  Chcerilus  ille, 
9aem  bis  terve  bonum,  cum  risu  miror ;  k  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 
Verum  opere  in  longo  fiis  est  obrepere  somnum. 

<*  Ut  picture,  poesis  ^rit:  <juje,  si  prop!  us  stes,, 
Te  capiet  magis;  U  qussdam,  si  longius  abstes, 
'  ^  Ludere  qui  nescit,  compestribus  abstipet  ar- 

mis 

Sni  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere.  3uid  ni? 

**  Fuit  h«c  sapicntia  quondam, 

Publica  privatis  secarnere,  sacra  profanis: 
Concobitu  probibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis; 

Oppida  moliri;  leges  incidere  lig^o^ 

J  t    Sic  honor  k  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibns  venit        ■<■ 

• Post  hos  ■ 

• Animos  in  tristia  bella 

Vcrsibus  exacuit 

^  Natun  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  art«^ 
fiosesitnm  est. 


^  He  who  by  preaching  hopes  to  raise  a  name, 
To  no  small  excellence  directs  his  aim. 
On  every  noted  preacher  he  must  wait; 
The  voice,  the  look,  the  action  imitate; 
And  when  complete  in  style*  and  eloquence, 
Must  then  crown  all  with  learning  and  good  senses 
But  some  with  lazy  pride  disgrace  the  gown, 
And  never  preach  one  sermon  of  their  own; 
'Tis  easier  to  transcribe  than  to  compose. 
So  all  the  week  they  eat,  and  drink,  and  doze. 

^  As  quacks  with  lying  puflb  the  papers  fiH, 
Or  hand  their  own  praise  in  a  pocky  bill, 
Where  empty  boasts  of  much  superior  sense, 
Draw  from  the  cheated  crowd  their  idle  pence  | 
So  the  eppeat  Henley  •  hires  for  half-a-crowa 
A  quack  advertisement,  to  tell  the  town 
Of  some  strange  point  to  be  disputed  on : 
Where  all  who  love  the  science  of  debate, 
May  hear  themselves,  or  other  coxcombs  prate, 

^  When  dukes  or  noble  lords  a  chaplain  hire| 
They  first  of  his  capacities  inquire. 
If  stoutly  qualify 'd  to  drink  and  smoke. 
If  not  too  nice  to  bear  an  impious  joke^ 
If  tame  enough  to  be  the  common  jest, 
This  is  a  chaplain  to  his  lordship's  taste. 

*  If  bards  to  Pope  indifferent  verses  show, 
He  is  too  honest  not  to  tell  them  so. 
This  is  obscure,  he  cries,  and  this  too  rough. 
These  trifling,  or  superfluous ;  strike  them  ofiV 
How  useful  every  word  from  such  a  friend  ! 
But  parsons  are  too  proud  their  works  to  mend^ 
And  every  fiiult  with  arrogance  defend : 
Think  them  too  sacred  to  be  criticisM, 
And  rather  choose  to  let  them  be  despisM. 

^*  He  that  is  wise  will  not  presume  to  laugh 
At  priests,  or  church-affairs;  it  is  not  saf%. 
Think  there  exists,  and  let  it  check  your  sport, 
ITiat  dreadful  monster  cali'd  a  spiritual  court. 
Into  whose  cruel  jaw$  if  onCe  you  fiill. 
In  vain,  alas !  in  vain  for  aid  yon  call; 
Clerks,  proctors,  priests,  voracious  round  you  ply. 
Like  leeches  sticking,  till  they've  suck'd  you  dry. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  POPE, 

OCCASIONED   BY  HIS  ESSAY  ON  MAV. 

Great  bard !  in  whom  united  we  admire. 
The  sage's  wiscfom,  and  the  poet's  fire: 
In  whom  at  once,  the  great  and  good  commend 
The  fine  companion,  and  the  usefiil  friend:-*^ 

^  Sui  studet  optatam  cursn  contingere  metaai, 
Multa  tulit  fecitquA  puer;  sudavit  et  alsit-— — 

^  Ut  pneco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emedb 
das 

*9  Reges  dicuntur  multis  nrgere  culullis, 
Et  torquere  mero,  quem  perspexisse  laborant. 
An  fit  amicitiS  dignus;  ■ 

^  Vir  bonus  &  prudens  versus  reprefaendet 

— — ■ ambitiosa  recidet       [inertes 

Omamenta;  param  daris  lucem  dare  coget. 

•  Orator  Henley. 

^  Ut,  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius 
Aut  fanaticus  error,  &  iracuuda  Diana,       [arget, 
Vesanum  tetigissc  timent  fugiuntque  poStam, 
i2ui  sapiunt:  ■ 

^uem  ver6  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo^ 
Non  missnra  autem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hiruda* 
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'Twas  thus  the  Maseher  eager  flight  began. 
Ardent  to  sing  the  poet  and  the  man: 
But  truth  in  verse  is  clad  too  like  a  lie. 
And  you,  at  least*  would  think  it  flattery; 
Hating  the  thought,  I  check  my  forward  strain, 
1  change  my  style,  and  thus  bc^n  again : 

As  when  some  student  6rst  with  curious  eye, 
Thro'  Nature's  wond'rous  frame  attempts  to  pry; 
His  doubtful  reason  seeming  faults  surprise, 
He  asks  if  Mm  be  just  ?  if  tfuit  be  wise? 
Storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  virtue  in  distress. 
And  vice  unpunished,  with  strange  thoughts  op- 
Till  thinking  on,  unclouded  by  degrees,      [pre^s: 
His  jnind  is  open'd,  fair  is  all  he  sees;       [plight. 
Storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  virtue's  ragged 
And  vice's  triumph,  all  are  Just  and  right: 
Beauty  is  found,  and  order,  and  design. 
And  the  whole  scheme  acknowledged  all  divine.   - 

So  when  at  first  I  view'd  thy  wond'rous  plan, 
Leading  thro'  all  the  winding  maze  of  man; 
Bewilder'd,  weak,  unable  to  pursue. 
My  pride  vould  foin  have  laid  the  foult  on  3roii. 
This  fiidse,  that  ill-exprest,  this  thought  not  good. 
And  all  was  wrong  which  I  misunderstood. 
But  reading  more  attentive,  soon  I  found. 
The  diction  nervous,  and  the  doctrine  sound. 
Saw  man  a  part  of  that  stupendous  whole, 
**  Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 
Saw  in  the  scale  of  things  hit  middle  state, 
A  nd  all  his  powers  adapted  just  to  that. 
Saw  reason,  passion,  weakness,  how  of  use. 
How  all  to  good,  to  happiness  conduce. 
Saw  my  own  weakness,  thy  superior  pow'r. 
And  still  the  more  I  read,  admire  the  more. 

This  simile  drawn  out,  1  now  began 
To  think  of  forming  some  design  or  plan. 
To  aid  my  Muse,  and  guide  her  wand'nng  lay. 
When  sadden  to  my  mind  came  honest  Gay. 
For  form  or  method  1  no  more  contend. 
But  strive  to  copy  that  ingenious  friend ': 
Like  him  to  catch  my  thoughts  just  as  they  rose— 
And  thus  I  caught  them,  laughing  at  thy  foes. 

"  Where  are  ye  now"— ye  critics,  shall  1  say? 
Or  owls,  who  sicken  at  this  god  of  day? 
«  What!  mighty  scribblers,  will  you  let  him  go 
Uncensur'd,  unabu8»d,  unhonour'd  so? 
Step  forth,  some  great  distinguish'd  daring  dunce. 
Write  but  one  page,  you  silence  him  at  once : 
Write  without  fear;  you  will,  you  must  succeed; 
He  cannot  answer— for  he  will  not  read." 

Here  paus'd  the  Muse— alas !  the  jade  it  bit. 
She  fain  would  copy  Gay,  but  wants  his  wit 
She  paus'd,  indeed— 4)roke  off  as  he  had  done, 
Wrote  four unroeaning  lines,  and  then  went  on: 

**  Ye  wits  and  fools;  ye  libertines  and  saints, 
Come  Dour  unon  the  foe  vour  joint  complaints. 


"  Come  too,  ye  fi4erti«ef,  who  lust  for  porV, 
Or  wealth,  or  fome,  or  greatness,  or  a  whore; 
All  who  true  sensual  happiness  adhere  to. 
And  laugh  him  out  of  this  old  fashion'd  virtue; 
Virtue,  where  he  has  wbimsically  plac'd 
Your  only  bliss — How  odd  is  some  men's  taste ! 

<' Aud  come,  ye  rigid  mm/It,  with  looks  demor*^ 
Who  boast  yourselves  right  holy,  just,  and  pure  ^ 
Come,  and  with  pious  zeal  the  lines  decry. 
Which  give  your  proud  hypocrisy  the  lie: 
Which  own  the  best  hare  failings,  not  a  few; 
And  prove  the  worst,  sometimes,  as  good  as  foiL 

'*  What!  shall  he  taint  such  perfect  souls  wiU 
ill? 
Shall  sots  not  place  their  bliss  in  what  they  wiD? 
Nor  fools  be  fools?  Nor  wits  sublime  descend 
In  charity  to  Heav'n  its  works  to  mend  ?  [plain, 
Laughs  he  at  these?— *T is  monstrous.  To  be 
I'd  have  ye  write— He  can  but  laugh  again." 

Here  lifting  up  my  head,  surpris'd,  I  see 
Clove  at  my  elbow,  flattering  Vanity. 
From  her  soft  whispers  soon  I  found  it  came, 
That  I  suppos'd  myselfnot  one  of  them. 
Alas  \  how  easily  ourselves  we  sooth ! 
I  fear,  in  justice,  he  must  laugh  at  both. 

For  Vanity  abash'd,  up  to  my  «ar 
Steps  honest  Trnth,  and  these  sharp  words  I  hear; 
"  Forb^r,  vain  bard,  like  them  forbear  thy  lays; 
Alike  to  B^  such  censure  and  such  praise. 
Nor  that  can  sink,  nor  this  exalt  bis  name. 
Who  owes  to  virtue,  and  himself,  his  fame.'* 


ON  GOOD  AND  ILL-NATVRE. 

TO  MS.  POPE. 

In  virtue's  cause  to  draw  a  daring  pen, 
Defeud  the  good,  encounter  wicked  mem 
Freely  to  praise  the  virtues  of  the  few. 
And  boldly  censure  the  degenerate  crew: 
To  scorn,  with  equal  justice,  to  deride         [pride; 
The  poor  man's  worth,  or  soothe  the  great  one's 
All  this  was  once  good-nature  thought,  not  ill; 
Nay,  some  there  are  so  odd  to  think  so  still. 
Old-fashion'd  souls!  your  men  of  modem  taste. 
Are  with  new  virtue,  new  polit^ess  grac'd. 
Good-nature  now  has  chang'd  her  honest  face, 
For  smiling  flattery,  compliment,  grimace: 
Fool  grins  at  fool,  each  coxcomb  owns  his  brother, 
And  thieves  and  sharpers  compliment  each  other. 
To  such  extent  good-nature  now  is  spread, 
To  be  sincere  is  monstrously  ill-bred: 
An  equal  brow  to  all  is  uow  the  vogue. 
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Th€i  (for  the  Mute  that  diflt«ai,day  can  tee) 
On  Thames's  bank  the  stranger  shall  arrive. 

With  curioas  wish  thy  sacred  grot  to  see. 
Thy  sacred  grot  shall  with  thy  name  surrive. 

Grateful  posterity,  from  si^  to  age. 
With  pious  hand  the  ruin  shall  repair: 

Some  good  old  man,  to  each  inquiring  sage  [there, 
Pointing  the  place,  shall  cry,  "  The  bard  liv'd 

"^  Whose  song  was  mu^ic  to  the  listening  car, 
"^  Yet  taught  audacious  vice  and  folly,  shame; 
Easy  bis  manners,  but  his  life  severe; 
His  word  alone  gave  iofomy  or  fiune. 

"Seqoester'd  ffx>m  the  fool,  and  coxcomb-wit. 
Beneath  this  silent  roof  the  Muse  he  found; 

Twas  here  he  slept  inspir'd,  or  sat  and  writ. 
Here  with   his  friends  the  social  gUu  went 
ronnd.'* 

With  awful  veneration  shall  they  trace 
The  steps  which  thou  so  long  before  hast  trod; 

With  reverend  wonder  view  the  solemn  place, 
From  whence  thy  genius  soar'd  to  Nature's 
God. 

Then,  some  small  gem,  or  moss,  or  shining  ore. 
Departing,  each  shall  pilfer,  in  fond  hope 

To  please  their  friends,  on  every  distant  shore, 
Boaiting  a  relic  from  the  Cave  of  Pope. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  POPE. 

Come,  ye  vdiose  souls  harmonions  sonnds  inspire, 
Friends  to  the  Muse,  and  judges  of  her  song; 

Who,  catching  from  the  bard  his  heavenly  fire. 
Soar  as  be  soars,  sublimely  rapt  along; 

Monm.  mourn  your  loss:  he's  gone  who  had  the 
art,  [**>«  ^*^^ 

With  sounds  to  soothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 

Who  now  shaU  dare  to  lift  the  sacred  rod,   [law? 

Troth's  fiuthful  guard,  where  vice  escapes  the 
Who  now,  bigh-soaring  to  the  throne  of  God, 

In  Nature's  moral  cause  his  pen  shall  draw? 
Let  none  pretend !  he's  gone,  who  had  the  art. 
With  souikU  to  soothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 
the  heart. 

Vice  now,  secure,  her  blusfaless  front  shall  raise. 

And  all  her  triumph  be  thro»  BriUin  borne; 
Whose  u-orthless  sons  from  guilt  shall  purchase 
praise,  .       ,  ,^       x 

Nor  dread  the  hand  that  pointed  them  to  scorn; 
No  check  remains;  he's  ^one,  who  had  the  art, 
With  sounds  to  ^oothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 
the  heart. 

Ye  tuneless  bards,  now  tire  each  venal  quill. 

And  from  the  public  gather  idle  pence; 
Ve  tasteless  peers,  now  build  and  plant  your  fill. 


3S7 

Drop,  drop  a  tsar;  he's  gone,  who  had  the  art. 
With  sounds  to  charm  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 
the  heart 

And,  O  great  shade!  permit  thy  humblest  friend 
His  sigh  to  waft,  his  gratefVil  tear  to  pay 

Thy  honoured  memory;  and  condescend         pay. 
To  hear,  well-pleas'd,  the  weak  yet  well-meant 

Lamenting  thus;  he's  gone,  who  had  the  art, 

W^ith  sounds  to  soothe  the  ear,  wiUi  sense  to  r 
the  heart 


MODERN  REASONING. 

AN  BPISTLB. 

Whence  comes  it,  Ir-,  that  ev»ry  fool. 
In  reason's  spite,  in  spite  of  ridicule. 
Fondly  his  own  wild  whims  for  truth  maintains. 
And  all  the  blind  deluded  world  disdains; 
Himself  the  only  person  blest  with  sight. 
And  his  opinion  the  great  rule  of  right? 

Tis  strange  from  folly  this  conceit  should  rise. 
That  want  of  sense  should  make  us  think  we*ra 
Yet  so  it  is.  The  most  egregious  elf  [wise:   ' 

1'binks  none  so  wise  or  witty  as  himself. 
Who  nothing  knows,  will  all  tMngs  comprehend; 
And  who  can  least  confute,  will  most  contend. 

I  love  the  man,  1  lore  him  from  my  soul,    [trol ; 
Whom  neither  weakness  blinds,  nor  whims  con- 
With  learning  blest,  with  solid  reason  fraught. 
Who  slowly  thinks,  and  ponders  every  thought: 
Yet  conscious  to  himself  how  apt  to  err. 
Suggests  his  notions  with  a  modest  fear; 
Hears  every  reason,  every  passion  hi^es. 
Debates  with  calmness,  and  with  care  decides; 
More  pleas'd  to  learn,  than  eager  to  confiit*. 
Not  victory,  but  truth  his  sole  pursuit. 

But  these  are  very  rare.  How  happy  he 
Who  tastes  such  converse,  I^— ,  with  thee! 
Each  social  hour  is  spent  in  joys  sublime,  [dimb; 
Whilst  hand  in  hand  o'er  learning's  AH>s  yoa 
Thro*  reason's  paths  in  search  of  Truth  proceed. 
And  clear  the  flow'ry  way  from  every  weed; 
Till  from  her  ancient  cavern  rais'd  to  light,  ^ 
The  beauteous  stranger  stands  reveal'd  to  sight 

How  far  from  this  the  furious  noisy  crew. 
Who,  what  they  once  assort,  with  zeal  pursue? 
Their  greater  right  infer  from  louder  tongues; 
And  strengtti  of  ailment  from  strength  of  Inngt, 
Instead  of  sense,  who  stun  your  ears  with  soun^ 
And  think  they  conquer,  when  they  but  confound. 
Taurus,  a  bellowing  champion,  storms  and  swears. 
And  drives  his  argument  thro*  both  your  ears; 
And  whether  truth  or  falshood,  right  orwrong, 
'TIS  still  maintain^,  and  prov'd  by  dinto*— tongue. 
In  all  disputes  he  bravely  wins  the  day. 
No  wonder— for  he  hears  not  what  you  say. 

But  tho*  to  tire  the  ear's  suflftcient  curse. 
To  tire  one's  patience  is  a  plague  still  worse. 
Prato,  a  formal  sage,  ddwites  with  care, 
A  strons?  opponent,  take  him  up  who  dare. 
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The  snm  of  Pnto^s  wondHtMf  wisdom  it, 
This  is  nut  that»  and  therefore,  that  not  this. 

Oppo»*d  to  hiin,  but  much  the  greater  dunce. 
Is  h.  who  throws  all  knowledge  off«t  once. 
The  first,  for  every  trifle  wiil  contend ; 
But  this  has  no  opinions  to  defend. 
In  fire  no  h^at,  no  sweetness  in  the  rose; 
The  man*s  inip<».s'd  on  by  his  very  nose; 
Nor  lijfbt  nor  colour  charms  his  doubting  eye, 
The  world's  a  drraui,and  all  his  senses  lie. 
He  thinks,  y<t  doubts  if  he's  possessed  of  thought; 
Nay,  even  doubts  his  very  pow'r  to  doubL 
Ask  him  if  he's  a  man,  or  beast,  or  bird? 
He  cannot  tell  upon  his  honest  word. 
*Tis  strange,  so  plain  a  point's  so  hard  to  prove; 
I'll  tell  yuu  what  you  are— a  fool,  by  Jove. 

Another  class  of  disputants  there  are. 
More  num'rous  than  the  doubting  tribe  by  far. 
These  are  your  wanderers,  who  from  the  point 
Run  wild  in  loose  harangues,  all  out  of  joint. 
Vagarious,  and  confute  him  if  you  can. 
Will  hold  debate  with- any  mortal  man. 
He  roves  from  Genesis  to  Revelations, 
And  quite  confounds  you  with  divine  quotations. 
Should  you  affirm  that  Adam  knew  his  wife, 
And  by  that  knowledge  lost  the  tree  of  life ; 
lie  contradicts  you,  and  in  half  an  hour 
Most  plainly  provcs-^pope  Joan  the  scarlet  whore. 
Nor  head  nor  tail  his  argument  affords, 
^  inmbiing,  incoherent  mass  of  words ; 
M  )st  of  them  true,  but  so  together  tost 
Without  connection,  that  their  sense  is  lost. 

But  leaving  these  to  rove,  and  those  to  doubt. 
Another  clan  alarms  us;  face  about: 
See,  nrm'd  with  grave  authority  they  come, 
And  with  great  names  and  numbers,  strike  us 
With  these  an  errour  vcnVable  appears,    [dumb. 
For  having  been  believ'd  three  thousand  years. 
Reason,  nay  common  sense,  to  names  must  fall. 
And  strength  of  argument's  no  strength  at  all. 
But  on,  my  Muse,  tho'  multitudes  oppose  us, 
,    Alas',  truth  is  not  prov'd  by  counting  noses: 
Nor  fear,  tho*  ancient  sages  are  suhjoinM; 
A  lie's  a  lie,  tho'  told  by  all  rnankiud. 
'TIS  true,  1  love  the  ancient^-^ut  what  then  ? 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  but  men. 
I  grant  *em  wise— tlie  wisest  disagree, 
-    And  therefore  no  sufficient  guides  for  me. 
An  errour,  tho'  by  half  the  world  espous'd. 
Is  still  an  errour,  and  may  be  oppos'd; 
And  truth,  tho'  much  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Is  still  the  truth,  and  may  be  more  reveal'd. 
How  fo'ilinh  then  will  look  yoor  mighty  wise, 
Sh'Mild  half  their  ipse  dtjiU  prove  plain  lies! 
Dut  oo,  my  Muse,  another  tribe  demands 
Thy  censure  yet:   nor  should  they  'scape   thy 
These  are  the  passionate;  who  in  dispute,  [bands. 
Demand  submission,  monarchs  absolute. 
Solejndffcs,  in  their  own  conceit,  of  wit. 
They  damn  all  those  for  fooU  that  won't  submit 
Sit  Testy  (thwart  sir  Testy  if  you  dare) 
Swears' there's  inhabitants  in  every  star. 
If  yon  pr^'sume  to  say  this  mayn't  b  *  true, 
**  You  lie,  fir,  yo»iVe  a  fool  and  blockhead  too." 
What  be  assert^*,  if  anv  disbelieve. 
How  folks  can  be  so  dull  he  rin't  conceive. 
.He  knows  he's  right;  he  kno^H  his  judgment's 
But  men  are  so  perverse  they  will  not  hear,  [clear; 
Witb  hin»>  Swift  treads  a  dull  trite  beaten  way; 
In  Yotmg  no  wit,  no  humour  smiles  in  Gay; 


Nor  truth,  nor  rirtoe,  Pope,  adorns  thy  page  ; 
And  Thompson's  Liberty  corrupts  the  age. 
This  to  deny,  if  any  dare  presume, 
«*  Fool,  coxcomb,  sot,  and  puppy ,'»  fill  the  room. 
Hillano,  who  full  well  this  humour  knows, 
Resolv'd  one  day  his  folly  to  expose. 
Kindly  invites  him  with  some  friends  to  diney 
And  entertains  >em  with  a  roast  sir-loin: 
Of  this  he  knew  sir  Testy  could  not  eat. 
And  purpoMily  prepar'd  it  for  his  treaL 
The  rest  begin, — "  Sir  Testy,  pray  fall  to- 
Yon  love  roist  beef,  sir,  come— I  know  you  do.' 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  'tis  what  I  never  eat.*' 
"  How,  sir !  not  love  roast  beef!  the  king  of  n>«at !' 
"  'Tis  true  indeed."  «  Indeed  it  is  not  true; 
I  love  it,  sir,  and  you  must  love  it  too." 
"  1  can't  upon  my  word."  "  Then  youYe  a  fool. 
And  don't  know  what's  good  eating,  by  my  »oqI. 
Not  love  roast  beef! — come,  come,  sirs,  fill  bii 
I II  make  him  love  it — Sir,  G — d — ye,  eat."  [pbte. 
Sir  Testy  finding  what  it  was  they  meant. 
Rose  in  a  passion,  and  away  he  went. 


RELIGIOK 

A  SIMILB. 

I'M  often  drawn  to  make  a  stop. 

And  gaze  upon  a  picture  shop. 

There  have  1  seen  (as  who  that  tarries 

Has  not  tlie  same?)  a  head  that  varies; 

And  as  in  different  views  expos'd, 

A  diflfrent  figure  is  disclos'd. 

TT>i8  way  a  fool's  head  is  expressed. 

Whose  very  count'nance  is  a  jest; 

Such  as  were  formerly  at  court. 

Kept  to  make  wiser  people  sport. 

Turn  it  another  way,  you'll  have 

A  face  ridiculously  grave. 

Something  betwixt  the  fool  and  knave. 

Again,  but  alter  the  position, 

You're  frighted  with  tlw  apparition : 

A  hideous  threatening  Gorgon  head 

Appears,  enough  to  fright  the  dead. 

But  phice  it  in  its  proper  light, 

A  lovely  face  accosts  the  sight; 

Our  eyes  are  charm'd  with  every  feature. 

We  own  the  whole  a  beauteous  creature. 

Thns  true  religion  fares.  For  when 
By  silly  or  designing  men. 
In  false  or  foolish  lights  't  is  plac'd, 
»Tis  made  a  bugbear,  or  a  jest 
Here  by  a  set  of  men  'tis  thought 
A  scheme,  by  politicians  wraueht. 
To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  law. 
And  keep  the  vulgar  more  in  awe: 
And  these,  to  show  sublimer  parts. 
Cast  all  religbn  from  their  hearts; 
Brand  all  its  vot'ries  as  the  tools 
Of  priests,  and  politician.^'  fools. 
Some  view  it  in  another  light. 
Less  wicked,  bul  as  foolish  quite : 
And  these  are  such  as  blindly  place  it 
In  superstitions  that  disgraoe  it; 
And  think  the  essence  of  it  lies 
In  ceremonious  foolerie?: 
In  points  of  faith  and  speculatioii, 
Whirh  tend  to  nothing  ^ut  vexation* 
With  these  it  is  a  heinous  crime 
To  cou^  or  spit  in  sermou-time: 
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♦Tis  woHe  to  whittle  on  a  ^rtday, 
Than  cheat  their  neighhoure  on  a  Monday: 
To  dine  without  first  uyiof  grace,  is 
Enough  to  lose  in  Heaven  their  placet; 
But  goodness,  honesty  and  virtue, 
Are  what  they've  not  the  least  regard  to. 

Others  there  arc,  and  not  a  few, 
Who  place  it  in  the  bugbear  view! 
Think  it  consists  in  strange  severities: 
In  fastings,  weepings,  and  austeritie.<i. 
False  notions  their  weak  minds  posses^ 
Of  fiuth,  and  grace,  and  holiness  t 
And  as  the  Lord's  of  purer  eyes 
1*faan  to  behold  iniquities : 
They  think,  unless  they're  pure  and  spotless. 
All  their  endeavour  will  be  bootless; 
And  dreadful  Furies  in  irttmum. 
In  uuoonsumiag  fires  will  bum  'em. 

But,  oh  bow  happy  are  the  few. 
Who  place  it  in  its  proper  view! 
To  these  it  shines  divinely  bright. 
No  clouds  obscure  its  native  light; 
Truth  stamps  conviction  in  the  mind. 
All  doubts  and  fears  are  left  behind, 
And  peace  and  joy  at  once  ai»  entrance  find« 


PMN  AND  PATIENCE. 

AN  OOB. 

To  scouige  the  riot  and  intemperate  lust. 

Or  check  the  self-sufficient  pride  of  man, 
Offended  Heaven  sent  forth,  in  vengeance  just. 
The  dire  inexorable  fury,  Pain; 
Beneath  whose  griping  hand,  when  she  assails^ 
The  firmest  spirits  sink>  the  strongest  rea^niug 
fails. 

Near  to  the  confines  of  th'  infernal  den, 
'    Deep  in  a  hollow  cave's  profound  recess, 
Her  courts  she  holds ;  and  to  the  sons  of  men 
Sends  out  the  ministers  of  dire  distress: 
Kepentance,  Shame,  Despair,  each  acts  her  part; 
Whets  the  vindictive  steel,  and  aggravates  the 
smart. 

He  whose  luxurious  palate  daily  rang'd 

Earth,  air,  and  ocean  to  supply  his  board ; 
And  to  high-relish'd  poisons  madly  cbang'd 
The  wholesome  gifts  of  Nature's  bounteous 
Lord; 
Shall  find  sick  nauseous  surfeit  taint  his  blood ; 
And  his  abus'd  pall'd  stomach  loathe  the  daintiest 
food. 

The  midnight  reveller's  intomperate  bowl, 
To  rage  and  riot  fires  his  furious  brain; 
Remorse  ensues,  and  agony  0!*  soul. 

His  future  life  condemii'd  to  cra<eless  pain: 
Oout,  fever,  stone,  to  madness  heighten  grief; 
And  temperance,  cali'd  too  late,  affords-  him  no 
relief. 

He  whose  hot  blood  excites  to  dangerous  joy^ 
And  headlong  drives  to  seek  the  lewd  em* 
brace, 
Startled  at  length,  shall  in  his  iace  descry 
The  mark  indelible  tif  foul  disgrace: 
Ulcers  obscene  corrode  bis  aching  bones; 
And  his  high  raptures  change  to  deep-felt  tighi 
and  groans. 


The  wild  extravagant^  whose  tboughtlesi  band» 
With  lavish  tasteless  pride,  commits  expense; 
Ruin'd,  perceives  hii  waning  age  demand 
Sad  reparation  for  his  youth's  offence : 
Upbraiding  riot  points  to  follies  past. 
Presenting  hollow  want,  fit  successor  to  waste. 

He  too,  whose  high  presuming  health  defies 
Th'  almighty  hand  of  Heaven  to  pull  him 
down; 
Who  slights  the  car^  and  caution  of  the  wise. 
Nor  fears  hot  Summer's  rage,  nor  Winter's 
frown : 
Some  trifling  ail  shall  seize  this  mighty  man; 
Qlast  all  his  boasted  strength,  rack  every  nerva 
with  pain. 

Thus  Nature's  God  inflicts,  by  Nature's  law. 

On  every  crime  its  proper  punishment; 
Creating  pain  to  keep  mankind  in  awe. 
And  moral  ills  by  physical  prevent: 
in  wrath  still  gracious;  claiming  still  our  praisd, 
£v'n  in  those  very  groans  our  chastisements  shall 
raise. 

But  lest  the  feeble  heart  of  suffering  man 

Too  low  should  sink  beneath  the  keen  distress  { 
Lest  feU  Despair,  in  league  with  cruel  Pain, 
Should  drive  him  desperate  in  their  wild  ex^ 
cess; 
Kind  Hope  her  daug;hter  Patience  sent  from  high. 
To  ease  the  labouring  breast,  and  wipe  the  tric- 
kling eye. 

Hail,  mild  divinity  !  calm  Patience,  hail! 
Soft -handed,  meek-ey'd  maid,  yet  whose  firm 
.  breath,. 
And  strong  persuasive  eloquence  prevail 
Against  the  rage  of  Pain,  the  fear  of  Death  t 
Come,  leniept  Beauty,  spread  thy  healing  wing. 
And  smooth  my  restless  couch,  whilst  1  thy  praiMS 
>iug. 

In  all  this  toilsome  round  of  weary  life, 

Wher^  dullness  teases,  or  pert  noise  assails; 
Where  trifling  follies  end  in  serious  strife. 
And  money  purchases  wher^  merit  fails; 
What  honest  spirit  would  not  rise  in  rage. 
If  Patience  lent  not  aid  his  passion  to  assuaga  I 

No  state  of  life  but  must  to  Patience  bow:  [bill. 

The  tradesman  must  have  patience  for  hit 

He  must  have  patience  who  to  law  will  go, 

And  should  he  lose  his  right,  more  patienca 

Yea,  to  prevent  or  heal  full  many  a  strife,    [still. 

How  oft,  how  long  must  man  have  patience  with 

his  wife } 

But  Heav'ii  grant  patience  to  the  wretched 

wiglit,  [sail ! 

Whom  pills,  and  draoghts,  and  bolusses  as- 

Which  he  must  swallow  down  with  all  his  mig-ht ; 

Ev'n  then  when  health,  and  strength,  and 

spirits  fail. 

Dear  doctors,  find  scrroe  gentler  ways  to  kill;  [bill. 

Lighten  this  load  of  drugs,  contract  yon  length  of 

When  the  dull,  prating,  loud,  long-winded  dame. 
Her  tedious,  vajcue,  unmeaning  tale'repeatg; 
Perplex'd  and  wandering  round  and  round  hei* 
theme, 
Till  lost  and  puzzled,  she  all  theme  forgets; 
Yet  still  talks  on  with  unabating  speed;    [indiied. 
Goad  gods  1  who  hears  her  out,  muit  patience  bava- 
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So  wfietl  some  grtve,  dMp-learned,  sound  dirine 

Ascends  the  pulpit,  and  nnfolds  bit  ^xt: 
Park  and  more  dark  fp'ows  what  he  would  define, 
And  every  sentence  uHwe  and  more  perplext; 
Yet  still  he  blunders  on  the  same  blind  course, 
Teaching  his  weary*d  hearers  patience  upon  fbrce. 

Without  firm  patience  who  conld  ever  bear 

The  great  man's  levee,  watching  for  a  smile  ? 
Then,  with  a  whisper'd  promise  in  his  ear. 
Wait  its  accomplishment  a  long,  long  while ; 
Yet  thro'  the  bounds  of  patience  if  he  burst, 
Daniel's  long  weeks  of  jrears  may  be  accomplished 
first. 

O  Patience!  guardian  of  the  tempered  breast. 
Against  the  insolence  of  pride  and  power; 
Against  the  wit's  keen  sneer,  the  fool's  doll  jest; 
Against  the  boaster's  lie,  told  o'er  and  o'er; 
To  thee  this  tributary  lay  I  bring, 
By  whose  firm  aid  empower'd,  in  raging  pain  I  sing. 


KITTY. 

Al»AtTORAL. 

Repieatm  a  cool  shade,  by  the  side  of  a  stream. 
Thus  birath'd  a   fond  shepherd,  his  Kitty  his 

theme ! 
**  Thy  b(;auties  comparing,  my  dearest,"  said  he, 
**  There's  nothing  in  Nature  so  lovely  as  thee. 

*  *  Tho'  distance  divides  us,  I  view  thy  dear  face, 
And  wander  in  transport  o'er  every  grace; 
Now,  now  I  behold  thee,  sweet-smiling  and  pretty, 
O  gods !  you've  made  nothing  so  fair  as  my  Kitty ! 

"  Come,  lovely  idea,  come  fill  my  fond  arms. 
And  whilst  in  soft  rapture  1  gaze  on  thy  charms. 
The  beautiful  objects  which  round  me  arise. 
Shall  yield  to  those  beauties  that  live  in  thine  eyes. 

**  Now  Flora  the  meads  and  the  groves  does  adorn, 
With  flowers  and  blossoms  on  every  thorn ; 
But  look  on  my  Kitty  !•— there  sweetly  does  blow, 
A  spring  of  more  beauties  than  Flora  can  show. 

*'  See,  see  how  that  rote  there  adorns  the  gay  bush, 
And  proud  of  its  jcolour,  would  vie  with  her  blush. 
Vain  boaster!  thy  beauties  shall  quickly  decay. 
She  blushes— and  see  how  it  withers  away. 

**  Observe  that  fair  lily,  the  pride  of  the  vale, 
in  whiteness  unrivall*d,  now  droop  and  look  pale; 
It  sickens,  and  changes  its  beautifol  hue. 
And  bows  down  ita  b^ad  in  submittion  to  you. 

"  The  Zephyrs  that  fon  me  beneath  the  cool  shade, 
When  panting  with  beat  on  the  ground  I  am  laid, 
Are  less  grateful  and  sweet  than  the  heavenly  air 
Tlutt  breathes  from  her  lips  when  she  whispers — 
•  My  dear.* 

"  I  hear  the  gay  lark,  at  she  mounts  in  the  skies, 
How  sweet  are  her  notes!    how  delightful  her 


"  See  there,  on  the  top  of  that  oak,  how  th€ 

dovea 
Sit  brooding  each  other,  and  cooing  their  loves : 
Our  loves  fre  thut  tender,  thus  mtitual  our  joy. 
When  folded  on  each  other's  bosom  we  lie. 

*'  It  glads  me  to  see  how  the  pretty  young  lambs 
Are  fondled  and  cherish'd,  and  lov'd  by  their 

dams : 
The  lambs  are  less  pretty,  my  dearest,  than  thee ; 
Their  dams  are  less  fond,  nor  so  tender  as  me. 

"  As  I  gaze  on  the  river  that  smoothly  glides  by. 
Thus  even  and  sweet  is  her  temper,  I  cry; 
Thus  clear  is  her  mind,  thus  calm  and  serene. 
And  virtues,  like  gems,  at  the  bottom  are  seen. 

**  Here  various  flowers  still  paint  the  gay  srene. 
And  as  some  fade  and  die,  others  bud  and  look 

green; 
The  charms  of  my  Kitty  are  constant  as  they  ; 
Her  virtues  will  bloom  as  her  beauties  decay. 

*'  But  in  vain  I  compare  her,  her«*s  nothing  so 

bright. 
And  darkness  approaches  to  hinder  my  sight: 
To  bed  I  will  hasten,  and  there  all  her  charms. 
In  softer  ideas,  I'll  bring  to  my  arms.** 


COLilPS  KISSRfL 

SONG  I.    THE  TUTOR. 

Comb,  my  fairest,  learn  of  me. 

Learn  to  give  and  take  the  bliss; 
Come,  my  love,  here's  none  but  we, 

111  instruct  thee  how  to  kiss. 
Why  turn  from  me  that  dear  face  ?* 

Why  that  blush,  and  down-cast  eye  ? 
Come,  come,  meet  my  fond  embrace. 

And  the  mutual  rapture  try. 

Throw  thy  lovdy  twining  arms 

Round  ray  neck,  or  round  my  waitt; 
And  whiltt  1  devour  thy  charms. 

Let  me  9loaely  be  embrec'd: 
Then  when  soft  ideas  rise, 

And  the  gay  desires  grow  strong ; 
Let  them  sparkle  in  thy  eyes. 

Let  them  murmur  from  thy  tongue. 

To  my  breast  with  rapture  cling, 

Lo(Ac  with  transport  on  my  foce. 
Kiss  me,  preu  me,  every  thing 

To  endear  the  fond  embrace. 
Every  tender  name  of  love. 

In  toft  whispers  let  me  hear; 
•  And  let  speaking  nature  prove 

Every  extosy  sincere. 


tOVO  II.     THB  IBIiioINART  KISf 
Whbn  Fanny  I  saw  as  she  tript  o'er  the 
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t*  Yc  frods!  wttt  lazvrianceof  beauty,**  I  cry, 

*<  What  raptures  must  dwell  in  her  arms ! 
On  her  lips  1  could  feast,  on  her  breast  I  could  die, 

.O  Fanny,  how  sweet  are  thy  charms!" 
Whilst  thus  in  idea  my  passion  1  fed, 

Soft  transport  my  senses  invade,  [fled. 

Young  Damon  steppM  up,  with  the  substance  be 

And  left  me  to  kiss  the  dear  shade. 


SONG  lU.     THB  rXAfT. 

PorxY,  when  your  lips  you  join. 
Lovely  ruby  lips,  to  mine; 
To  the  bee  the  flow'ry  field 
Such  a  banquet  does  not  yield ; 
Not  the  de#y  morning-rose 
So  much  sweetness  doies  enclose ; 
Not  the  gods  such  nectar  sip. 
As  Colin  from  thy  balmy  Up  : 
Ki.os  me  then,  wiAi  rapture  kiss. 
We'll  surpass  tiie  gods  in  bliss. 


fONO  IV.     THB    STOLEN   KISS. 
On  a  mossy  bank  reclined, 

Beauti:ous  Chloe  lay  reposing. 
O'er  her  breast  each  am'rous  wind 

Wanton  piayM,  its  sweets  disclosing: 
Tempted  with  the  swelling  charms, 

Coijn,  happy  swain,  drew  nigh  her. 
Softly  stole  into  her  arms, 

Laid  his  scrip  and  sheep-hook  by  her. 

0*er  her  downy  panting  breast 
His  delighted  finKers  roving; 

To  her  lips  his  lips  he  prest. 
In  the  extasy  of  loving: 

Cbloe,  wakened  with  his  kiss, 

Pleas'd,  yet  frowning  to  conceal  it, 

Cry'd,  "  true  lovers  share  the  bliss; 

■    Why  then,  Colin,  would  you  steal  it  ?'' 


•ONO  y.     THE  MEETING  Kill. 

Let  me  fly  into  thy  arms; 
.    Let  vat  taste  again  thy  charms; 
Kiss  me,  press  me  to  thy  breast 
In  raptures  not  to  be  ezprest 

Let  me  clasp  thy  lovely  waist; 
Throw  thy  arms  around  my  neck: 

Thus  embraring  and  embraced. 
Nothing  shall  our  raptures  check. 

Ueartu  with  mutual  pleasure  glowing; 

Lipa  with  lips  together  growmg; 

Eyes  with  tears  of  gladness  flowing; 
Eyes,  and  lips,  and  hearts  shall  show, 
Th'  excess  of  joy  that  meeting  lovers  know. 


iONG  VI.      THB  PARTING  KIM. 

One  kind  kiss  before  we  part. 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu; 

Tbo'  we  sever,  my  fond  heart  ' 
Till  we  meet  shall  pant  for  you. 

Yet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love. 
Let  roe  kiss  that  falling  tear, 

Tho*  my  body  must  remove. 
All  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 


All  my  soul  and  all  my  heart. 

And  every  wish  shall  pant  for  you; 

One  kind  kiis  then  e'er  we  part. 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu. 

•OHG  VII.     TUB  BORROWED  KUf. 
Sbb,  I  languish,  see,  1  faint,  . 

t  mtftt  borrow,  beg,  or  steal; 
Can  you  tee  a  soul  in  want. 

And  no  kind  compassion  feel  ? 
Give,  or  lend,  or  let  me  take 

One  sweet  kiss,  1  ask  no  more; 
One  sweet  kiss,  for  pity's  sake, 

rU  repay  it  o*er  and  o'er. 

Cbloe  beard,  and  with  a  smile. 

Kind,  compassionate  anc^  sweet,    - 
"  Colin,  it's  a  sin  to  steal, 

And  for  me  to  give's  not  meet: 
But  ril  lend  a  kiss,  or  twain. 

To  poor  Colin  in  distress ; 
Not  that  rd  be  paid  again, 

Colin,  1  mean  nothing  less.** 


SONG  VIII.      TUB  Kits  REPAID. 

CULOE,  by  that  borrowed  kiss, 

I,  alas !  am  quite  undone ; 
>Twas  so  sweet,  so  fraught  with  bliss. 

Thousands  will  not  pay  that  one. 
"  Lest  the  debt  should  break  3K>ttr  beart,^ 

Roguish  Chloe  smiling  cries, 
'<  Come,  a  hundred  then  in  part. 

For  the  {Present  shall  suffice.*' 

•ONO  IX.     THB  SECRET  KItt. 

At  the  silent  evening  hour. 
Two  fond  lovers  in  a  bower 

Sought  their  mutual  bliss; 
Tho*  her  heart  was  just  rdenting, 
Tho*  her  eyes  seem'd  just  consenting, 

Yet  she  fear*d  to  kiss. 

"  Since  this  secret  shade,"  he  cry'd, 
«<  WUl  those  rosy  blushes  bide. 

Why  will  you  resist? 
When  no  tdl-tale  spy  is  near  us. 
Eye  not  sees,  nor  e^  can  hear  us. 

Who  would  not  be  kiis*d  ?*' 

Molly  hearing  what  he  said. 
Blushing  lifted  up  her  head. 

Her  breast  toil  wishes  fill ; 
«*  Since,**  she  cry'd,  "  no  ^y  is  near  us, 
Eye  not  sees^  nor  ear  can  hear  us, 
*'  Kiss— or  what  you  wilL'* 

SONO  Z.     TUB  RAPTURR. 

WmuT  on  thy  dear  bosom  lying, 
Cselia,  who  can  speak  my  bliss  ? 
Who  the  raptures  Pm  enjoying. 
When  thy  balmy  lips  1  kiu? 
Every  look  with  love  inspires  me, 
-     Every  touch  my  bosom  warms. 
Every  melting  murmur  fires  me. 
Every  joy  is  in  thy  arms. 

Those  dear  eyes,4iow  soft  they  lanfnitth ! 

Feel  my  heart  with  rapture  beat! 
Pleasure  turns  almost  to  anguish, 
'  When  the  transport  is  sO  sweet. 
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Look  not  80  ditiocly  on  we, 
CaeliB,  I  shall  die  with  bliss; 

Yet,  yet  turti  those  eyes  upon  me, 
M'ho'd  not  die  a  death  like  this? 


Bono  XI.     THE  RECONClLniG  KISS. 

<*  Why  that  sadness  on  thy  brow  ? 

Why  that  starting  crystal  tear  ? 
Dearest  PoUy,  let  me  know, 

For  thy  grief  1  cannot  bear." 
Polly  with  a  sigh  reply'd, 

"  What  need  I  the  cause  impart? 
Did  you  not  this  moment  chide? 

And  you  know  it  breaks  my  heart'* 

Colin,  melting  a^she  spoke, 

Caught  the  fair  one  in  his  armsj 
"  Oh  my  dear!  that  tender  look. 

Every  passion  quite  disarms: 
By  this  dear  relenting  kiss, 

rd  no  auger  in  my  thought; 
Come,  n?y  love,  by  this,  and  this, 

Let  our  quarrel  be  forgot.** 

As  when  sudden  stormy  rain 

Every  drooping  dow'rct  spoils; 
When  the  Sun  shines  out  again, 

All  tbe  ftue  of  Nature  smiles : 
Polly,  so  revivM  and  cheer*d 

By  her  Colin's  kind  embrace. 
Her  declining  head  up-rear'd. 

Sweetly  smiliu$  in  his  f«c*« 

SOMG  JIIII.     THE  MUTUAL  KISS. 

"  CiBLiA,  by  those  smiling  graces 

Which  my  panting  bosom  warm; 
By  the  heaven  of  thy  embraces, 

By  thy  wond*rous  power  to  charm; 
By  those  soft  bc\fitching  glances^ 

Which  mT  ipmost  bosom  movef ; 
]^y  those  lips,  whose  kiss  entrance*. 

Thee,  and  thee  alone  I  love.*» 

**  By  thy  god-like  art  of  loving," 

CfiBlia,  with  a  blush,  replies ; 
««  By  thy  heavenly  power  of  movmg, 

All  my  soul  to  sympathize ; 
By  thy  eager  fond  caresses. 

By  those  arms  around  ipe  thrown ; 
By  that  look,  which  truth  expresses, 

My  fond  heart  is  all  thy  own,'» 
Thus,  with  glowing  inclination, 

They  indulge  the  tender  bliss ; 
And  to  bind  the  lasting  passion, 

Seal  it  with  a  mutual  kiss: 
Close,  in  fond  embraces,  lying. 

They  together  seem  to  grow; 
Such  supreme  delight  enjoying. 

As  true  lovei-s  only  know. 


THE    WIFE, 

K  FRAQMENT. 
The  virtues  that  endear  and  swe^rten  life. 
And  form  that  soft  companion,  call  da  w^, 
DemlSirmyW    Thou  who  didst  first  inspm. 
The  tender  theme;  to  thee  I  tune  the  lyre. 

Hail  lovely  Woman  I  Nature's  blessing,  hail ! 
^hosc'cbarms  o*er  k\\  the  powers  of  man  pi^vaU 


Thou    healing    balpa   rf  Ufe,  whi^h   boynteooi 

Heaven,  ' 

To  pour  on  all  our  woei,  has  kindly  given ! 
What  were  mankind  without  thee?  or  what  joy. 
Like  thy  soft  converse,  can  his  hours  employ  ? 
The  dry,  dull,  drowsy  bachelor  surv«*ys. 
Alternate  joyless  nights  and  lonespjme  days; 
No  tender  transports  wake  his  sullen  breast,    - 
No  soft  endearments  lull  his  cares  to  test: 
Stupidly  free  from  Nature's  tcnderest  ties. 
Lost  in  his  own  sad  self  he  lives  and  dies. 
Not  so  the  man,  to  whom  indulgent  Hearon 
That  tender  bosom-friend,  a  wife,  has  given: 
Him,  blest  in  her  kind  arms,  no  fears  dismay. 
No  secret  checks  of  guilt  his  joys  allay: 
No  husband  wrong'd,  no  virgin  honour  spoil'd. 
No  anxious  parent  weeps  his  ruin'd  child ! 
No  fell  disease,  no  false  embrace  is  here. 
The  joys  are  safe,  the  raptures  arc  sincere. 
Does  Fortune  smile  ?  How  grateful  must  .it  prove 
To  tread  life's  pleasing  round  with  one  we  lovel 
Or  does  she  frown  ?  The  fair,  with  softening  art. 
Will  soothe  our  woes,  or  bear  a  willing  part. 
"  But  are  all  women  of  the  soothing  kind? 
In  choosing  wives  no  hazard  shall  we  find  ? 
Will  spleen,  nor  vapours,  pride,  nor  prate  molest? 
And  is  all  fear  of  cuckoldom  a  jest  ?  »* 

Grant  some  arc  bad:  yet  surety  some  reqiaio. 
Good  without  show,  and  lovely  without  stain; 
Warm  without  lewdness;  virtuous  without  pride; 
Content  to  follow,  yet  with  sense  to  guide. 
Such  48  Fidelia,  fairest,  fondest  wife; 
Observe  th<*  picture,  for  1  draw  from  life. 

Nearthatfam'd  hill,  from  whose  enchanting  brow 
Such  various  scenes  enrich  the  vales  below  ; 
While  gentle  Thames  meandering  glides  along. 
Meads,   flocks,    and    groves,  and  riaing   towers 
Fidelia  dwelt:  fair  a*  the  fairest  scouc       [amoar, 
Of  smiling  Nature,  when  the  skySs  serene. 
Full  sixteen  summers  had  adom'd  her  face, 
Warm'd  every  sense,  and  waken'd  every  grace; 
Her  eye  look'd  sweetness,  gently  heav'd  her  breast, 
Her  shape,  her  motion,  graceful  ease  ej^rest. 
And  to  this  fair,  this  finish'd  form,  were  joiu'd 
The  softest  passions,  and  the  purest  mind. 

Among  the  neighbouring  youths  who  strove  to 
gain  Fidelia's  heart,  Lysander  made  hit  addresses. 
He  was  a  younger  brother,  of  a  good  fiunily,  bat 
small  fortune.  Hi?  person  was  handsome  snd 
genteel,  his  manners  easy  and  engaging.  W^ith 
these  advantages  he  soon  obtained  a  place  in  youcg 
Fidelia's  heart;  and,  as  her  fortupe,  which  was 
very  considerable,  was  in  her  own  dispose,  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  their  happiness ;  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  lover,  he  pressed  the  consumniatiAB 
of  his  wishes,  a  tender  softnaas  pleads  within  her 
breast,  she  yields  to  the  force  of  his  t>ersttasioos, 
and  they  are  married. 

Who  can  expresa  the  pleasures  which  they 
now  enjoy?  To  make  her  happy  seemed  the  scope 
of  all  his  actions,  and  such  a  growing  fondness 
warmed  her  heart,  that  every  day  endeared  bin 
more  and  more.  The  fortune  which  she  brooght 
he  managed  with  prudence  and  discretion;  and 
the  pleasure^  which  he  found  in  her  sweet  be- 
haviour, and  enchanting  beauties,  repaid  his  cam 
with  interest  Thus  flew  the  hours,  winged  with 
delight;  the  day  passed  not  without  some  new  • 
endearment;  and  the  night  felt  nameless  r8|^tai^ 
or  serene  repost; 
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Before  the  cud  pf  two  y«ir«  their  loves  were 
crowned  with  a  sixriling  boy.  If  any  thing  could 
increase  their  fondness  of  each  other  it  was  this 
engaging  pledge  of  their  affection.  But,  alas! 
bow  variable  is  the  heart  of  man !  how  easily  are 
his  passions  inflamed !  how  soon  his  best  affections 
altered !  and  reason,  which  should  be  his  guide,  is 
but  as  the  light  of  a  candle,  which  the  least  gust 
of  passion  can  puff  out,  and  quite  extinguish.  Of 
this  unhappy  truth,  Lysaoder  soon  became  a  faul 
instance. 

It  happened  at  this  time,  whether  by  accident 
or  design  I  know  not,  that  a  creature  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  of  infamous  character,  came  to  lodge 
«^actly  over  against  the  bouse  of  this,  till  then,most 
happy  pair.  As  Lysander  was  not  only  possest 
of  a  handsome  person,  but  now  also  of  an'  ample 
fortune,  immediately  a  thousand  arts  were  tried 
by  this  inveigling  harlot,  to  attract  his  observa- 
tion, and  if  possible  to  ensnare  his  heart  At  her 
window,  in  bis  sight,  she  would  appear  in  a  loose 
and  tempting  dishabille.  Now  in  a  seemiag  negli- 
gence discover  her  white  naked  breasts,  then  with 
a  leering  smile  pretend  to  bide  them  from  bis 
sight.  Her  wanton  eyes,  all  sparkling  with  de- 
light, she  now  would  fix  with  eagerness  upon  him; 
then  in  a  soft  and  languishing  air  by  slow  deiq-ees 
withdraw,  yet  looking  back  as  loath  to  leave  the 
place. 

As  Lysander  had  too  much  experience  of  the 
world,  not  to  understand  this  amorous  language, 
so  his  heart  was  too  susceptible  of  the  tender 
passion  not  to  feel  its  foree.  And  unable  to 
withstand  the  daily  repetition  of  these  provoking 
temptations,  he  at  last  determined  to  go  over 
privately  one  evening  and  make  her  a  visit.  It 
will  be  needless  to  say  he  was  kindly  received, 
bow  kindly,  nill  be  better  imagined  than  ex- 
pressed. Here  had  he  stopped,  this  one  trans- 
gres&ion  might  have  been  forgiven :  but  such  was 
his  infatuation,  that  from  this  time  his  visits  be- 
came frequent:  be  was  so  intoxicated  with  her 
charms  (for  indeed  she  was  handsome)  and  so  be- 
witched with  her  alluring  blandishments,  that  the 
modest  beauty  of  his  fair  and  virtuous  wife  bo- 
came  at  once  neglected,  and  at  length  despised. 

Poor  Fidelia !  who  can  express  the  agonies  of 
her  heart  when  first  the  fatal  secret  she  discovered  ? 
Conscious  on  hQw  many  accounts  she  merited  bis 
love,  pride  and  resentment  for  some  time  strug- 
gled with  her  affection;  but  such  was  the  softness 
of  her  nature,  such  the  tenderness  of  her  passion, 
that  she  was  not  able  to  reproach  him  any  other 
way  than  by  a  silent  grief.  Alone  she  pined,  and 
like  a  lily  in  the  secret  vale  drooped  her  fair 
head,  unfriended  and  unseen.  Of  what  must  be 
his  heart,  that  such  endearing  softness  could  not 
melt,  that  such  engaging  virtue  shamed  not  into 
goodness !  But  such  is  the  nature  of  vice,  that  it 
hardens  the  heait  to  all  humane  and  generous 
impressions.  At  first,  perhaps,  his  virtue  made 
■ome  efforts  in  her  favour ;  but  the  trouble  it  cost 
him  to  suppress  them  when  the  rage  of  his  new- 
kindled  flame  returned,  made  him  by  degrees  un- 
willing to  indulge  them.  Thus  endeavouring  to 
smother  all  remains  of  gratitude  or  compassion, 
he  became  at  lengthy  as  insensible  to  her  grief  as 
to  her  wrongs. 

Barbarian  !  bow  canst  thou  lavish  on  abandoned 
yilenesi  that  wealth,  which  love  and  unsuspect- 


ing virtue  trusted  to  thy  band !  how  canst  thou 
leave  that  angel-sweetnesg,  that  untainted  rose,  for 
paint,  polluted  charms,  and  prostitution !  how  canst 
thou  see  thy  tender  innocent  babe  suck  with  its  milk 
those  grief-distilling  drops  that  fall  incessant  on 
her  snowy  breast,  for  thy  unkind  neglect!  Un- 
feeling wretch !  But  what  is  man  not  capable  to 
do,  when  blind  with  passion,  hardened  with  his 
guilt?  Alas!  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  her 
woes;  and  nothing  to  the  grief  this  hapless  fair 
one  is  ordained  to  suffer.  Indi&rence  i«  soon 
succeeded  by  ill  nature  and  ill  usage.  He  now  no 
longer  makes  a  secret  of  his  base  intrigue.  VVnole 
days  and  nights  are  spent  in  her  lewd  chaoibers, 
shameless  and  open  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  very  face  of  bis  insulted,  ii\}ured,  unof- 
fending wife. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Home,  and  the  sight 
of  this  affronted,  yet  still  patient  \iriue,  became 
uneasy  and  disgustful  He  is  therefore  detenniued 
to  remove  her  fi-om  him.  But  the  means  of 
bringing  this  about  were  as  infamous,  as  the  dd 
sire  of  doing  it  wa^i  cruel.  His  valet  de  chuuibrey 
whose  name  was  Craven,  had  lived  with  him 
some  years,  and  was  a  man  whom  he  found  to  bo 
capable  of  any  villany  be  should  think  fit  to  em- 
ploy him  in.  This  man  he  prevailed  with,  by 
large  gifts  and  many  promises,  to  conceal  himself 
in  Fidelia's  bed-chamber,  '<  and  continue  there,*' 
said  he  to  him,  "  till  after  she  is  in  bed ;  when  I 
will  come  in  and  pretend  to  surprise  you  with 
her:  and  in  the  confusion  which  will  follow,  do 
you  slip  out  of  Uie  room,  and  make  your  escape." 
This  detestable  scheme  was  no  sooner  concerted, 
than  it  was  put  in  execution.  He  that  very 
evening  found  means  t<^  hide  himself  in  the 
chamber  of  this  innocent  lady,  who  at  her  usual 
hour  repaired  to  rest.  After  committing  herself 
to  Heaven,  and  with  a  shower  of  tears  bewailing 
her  hard  fate,  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep.  Pro- 
tect her.  Heaven,  support  her  in  this  hour,  when 
be  who  should  protect  her  anJ  support,  is  basely 
undermining  and  betraying  hurl 

Sleep  had  no  sooner  cloned  hergrief-swoln  eyes, 
than  her  husband  rut>hed  into  the  chamber,  and 
with  feign'd  rage  and  frightful  imprecations  de- 
manded the  adulterer.  Surprised  with  terrour 
and  astonishment  sbe  started  from  her  sleep,  and 
in  a  trembling  voic'e  desired  to  know  the  occasion 
of  his  anger.  He  gave  no  answer  to  her  en* 
treaties,  but  continuing  his  pretended  raj^e,  souglit 
every  comer  of  the  i-oom ;  and  from  beneath  the 
bed  at  length  pulled  out  the  hidd*  n  traitor.  This 
unexpectal  sight,  and  the  appearance  of  so  shock- 
ing  a  discovery,  so  terrified  the  poor  amazed 
Fidelia,  that,  for  a  time,  her  senses  seemed  sus- 
pended. While  thus  her  husband :  "  U  this,  ma- 
dam, the  truth,  the  purity  which  you  so  much 
pretended!  Is  this  your  innocence!  Is  this  the 
secret  idol  of  your  false  devotion!  Dissembling 
hariot !  I  long  indeed  have  had  suspicions  what 
you  were,-  at  last  I  have  pulled  off  the  mask,  and 
my  pretended  saint  is  now  detected."  **  O 
Heaven  and  Earth !"  cried  out  Fidelia,  •*  do  you 
then  believe  me  guilty?  do  you  believe  I  know 
aught  of  this  vile  man!  that  I  encouraged,  or 
that  I  concealed  him !  Suspected  what  I  am  ! 
Good  Heaven,  what  am  1  ?  Am  I  not  your  wife? 
would  God  1  were  not!  O  Lysander,  there  need- 
ed not  this  5  my  heart  before  was  broke}  whf 
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would  ytm  nrarder  too  my  innocence  >**  *'  Yonr 
iDnocence !"  returned  the  brute:  "  and  bare  yoo 
the  assurance  after  this  to  talk  of  innocence?  No, 
no,  madam,  1  will  not  murder  your  innocence, 
the  law  sb^l  do  you  justice."  Sa3ring  this,  h« 
turned  from  her  and  wa«  going  to  leare  the  room; 
when  falling  on  her  knees,  and  catching  hofcl  of 
bis  coat,  in  broken  accents  and  a  flood  of  tears, 
she  thus  add:  est  him :  *•  O  Lysander,  O  my  dear 
husband !  if  yet  it  it  permitted  me  to  call  you  by 
that  name,  let  me  entreat,  nuy  beg  upon  my 
knees,  you  will  not  thus  expo.te  my  yet  untainted 
name  to  public  infamy »  nor  let  the  leprous  blast 
of  scandal-bearing  tong:ues  make  foul  my  spotless 
honour.  I  shall  not  long  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
pleasures;  my  bursting  heart  can  hold  but  a  very 
little  while ;  O  let  me  leave  the  world  unblem- 
ished! then  shall  I  die  in  peace,  and  my  last  part- 
ing breath  shall  bless  and  call  you  kind.  But  if  I 
nmst  noty  as  I  sadly  fear  I  must  not  stay ;  O  let 
me  in  some  friendly  darksome  night,  when  not  an 
eye  can  see  me,  steal  from  your  house,  my  infant  in 
my  arms,  and  wandering  to  some  lonely  hut,  or 
distant  village,  die  there  unknown  in  silent  grief, 
for  1  will  never  "complain,  and  save  you  the  re- 
proach of  having  used  me  tlius." 

This  last  proposal  was  the  rery  thmg  he  wish- 
ed; so  turning  to  her  with  a  scornful  look,  he  told 
her  she  might  take  her  brat  and  go  whither  she 
would  as  soon  as  she  pleased;  then  breaking 
rudely  fh)m  her,  left  her  on  the  floor.  What  lan- 
guage can  express  the  agonies  she  felt  at  this  hard 
usage!  ihe  arose  from  the  floor  where  his  bar- 
barity bad  left  her,  and  putting  on  the  meanest 
clothes  she  had,  went  to  the  bed  where  lay  her 
sleeping  babe,  kissed  i^  wept  over  it  for  some 
time,  then  took  it  id  her  arms,  and  laying  it  to 
her  breast,  departed  from  her  house  that  very 
night. 

Here  for  the  present  let  us  leave  this  poor  un- 
happy wanderer,  with  Proridence  her  sole  guide, 
and  innocence  her  comfort;  and  turn  to  see  what 
punishment  wiH  be  prepared  for  her  perfidious 
and  inhmnan  husband.  Now  unrestrained  he 
lived  with  hii  lewd  paramour  in  all  the  heights  of 
htxury  and  extravagance,  and  every  pleasure  for 
a  while  appeared  to  wait  on  hit  conunand.  Bitt 
soon  her  wanton  waste  and  boundless  riot  brought 
him  to  distress. 
•        •••••••a 

Cfttera  desunt. 


ROME'S  PARDON.    - 

ATALB. 

If  Rome  can  pardon  sins,  as  Romans  hold; 


And  go  to  Heaven  a  nearer  way 
Than  those  who  all  their  life-time  pray : 
Which  may  effected  be,  they  hope, 
By  buying  pardon  of  the  pope. 
So  calling  fi^sh  to  mind  their  sins. 
The  rich  offender  thus  begins : 

**  Most  holy  father,  I  have  been, 
I  roust  confess,  in  many  a  sin. 
AD  laws  divine  Tve  thought  a  joke; 
All  human  laws  for  interest  broke. 
And  to  increase  my  ill-got  store, 
Thought  it  no  crime  to  oppress  the  poor. 
To  cheat  the  rich,  betray  my  firiends. 
Or  any  thing  to  gain  my  ends. 
But  now  grown  old,  and  near  to  die, 
I  do  repent  me  heartily 
Of  all  my  vile  offences  past. 
And  rn  particular  the  last, 
By  which  I  wickedly  beguil'd 
A  dead  friend*8  son,  my  guardian  child. 
Of  all  his  dear  paternal  store, 
Which  was  ten  thousand  pounds  or  more; 
Who  since  is  starv'd  to  death  by  want. 
And  now  sincerely  I  repent: 
Which  that  your  holiness  may  see, 
One  half  the  sum  Tve  brought  with  me, 
And  thus  1  cast  it  at  your  foet, 
Dispose  of  it  as  you  think  meet, 
To  pious  uses,  or  your  own, 
I  hope  'twill  all  my  faults  atone." 

«*  Friend,"  quoth  the  pope,  «*  I'm  ^ad  to  se« 
Such  true  repentance  wrought  in  thee; 
But  as  your  sins  arc  very  gresit. 
You  have  but  half  iiepented  yet: 
Nor  can  your  pardon  be  obtained. 
Unless  the  whole  which  thus  you've  gained 
To  pious  uses  be  ordain'd." 

«*  All !"  cry'd  the  man, "  I  thought  that  half 
Had  been  a  pretty  price  enou«;h." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  pope,  '•  sir,  if  you  bum 
And  haw  at  parting  with  the  sum, 
Go,  keep  it,  do ;  and,  damn  your  soul: 
I  tell  you  I  must  have  the  whole, 
'TIS  not  a  little  thing  procures 
A  pardon  for  such  sins  as  yours." 
Well— rather  than  be  doom'd  to  go, 
To  dwell  with  everlasting  woe. 
One  would  give  any  thing,  you  know: 
Both'  other  half  was  thrown  dowa  to't, 
And  then  he  soon  obtain'd  hi^  suit; 
A  pardon  for  his  sins  was  given. 
And  home  he  went  assur'd  of  Heaven. 

And  now  the  poor  man  bends  his  knee^ 
**  Most  holy  father,  pardon  me, 
A  poor  and  humble  penitent 
Who  all  my  substance  vilely  spent 
In  every  wanton,  youthful  pleasure; 
But  noF  I  suffer  out  of  measure; 
With  dire  diseases  being  fraught 
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Vicegerent  to  the  King  of  Heaven  t 
No,  no,  such  sins  can't  be  forgiTen. 
I  cannot  safe  yoo  if  1  won'd. 
Nor  wonid  1  do  it  if  I  couU" 

Home  f^oes  the  man  in  deep  despair^ 
And  died  soon  after  he  came. there; 
And  went,  tis  said,  to  Hell:  but  sure 
He  fras  not  daun'd  for  being  poor! 
But  long  be  had  not  been  bc^w, 
Before  he  saw  his  friend  oome  too ; 
At  this  he  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  scarcely  could  believe  bis  eyes: 
«*  What,  fri«nd,»»  said  he,  "  are  you  come  too  ? 
I  thought  the  pope  had  pardonM  you." 
*'  Yes,"  quoth  the  man,  **  I  thought  so  too; 
But  I  was  by  the  pope  trepann'd--^ 
The  dsal  could  not  remi  ku  hamt,» 


Ay  EPISTLE  TO  STEPHEN  DUCK, 

p.  AT  HIS  FIRST  COMING  TO  COURT. 

FoRGiTB  me.  Duck,  that  such  a  Muse  as  mine, 
Brings  her  t^eak  aid  to  the  support  of  thine; 
In  lines,  which  if  the  world  should  chance  to  see, 
They'd  find  I  pleaded  for  mysel^>-in  thee. 

Yet  some  iudulgence  sure  they  ought  to  shew 
An  in&otpoet,  and  unlearn'd  as  you; 
Unskilled  in  art,  uncxercis*d  to  sing;      ' 
]*ve  jnH  but  tasted  the  Pierian  spring: 
But  tho'  my  stock  of  learning  yet  is  low ; 
Tho*  yet  my  numbers  don*t  harmonious  flow, 
1  fain  wouM  hope  it  won't  be  always  so.    • 
The  morning  Sun  emits  a  stronger  ray, 
Still  as  he  rises  towards  meridian  day : 
Large  hills  at  first  obstruct  the  oblique  beam. 
And  darkening  shadows  shoot  along  the  gleam; 
Impending  mists  yet  hover  in  the  air. 
And  distant  objects  undisttnct  appear. 
But  as  he  rises  in  the  eastern  sky. 
The  shadows  shrink,  the  conquered  vapours  fly; 
Objects  their  proper  forms  and  colours  gain; 
In  all  her  various  beauties  shines  th*  enlighten'd 

So  when  the  dawn  of  thought  peeps  out  m  man, 
Mountains  of  ign*  ranee  shade  at  firsthis  brain: 
A  gleam  of  reason  by  degrees  appears, 
Which  brightens  and  increases  with  his  years; 
And  as  the  ra3rs  of  thought  gain  strength  in  youth. 
Dark  mists  of  errour  melt  and  brighten  into  truth. 
f   Thun  asking  ign'rauce  will  to  knowledge  grow; 
Conceited  fools  alone  continue  so. 
On  then,  my  friend,  nor  donbt  but  that  in  time 
Our  tender  Muses,  learning  now  to  dimb. 
May  reach  periiection's  top,  and  grow  sublime.  > 
The  Iliad  scarce  was  Homer's  first  essay; 
Virgil  wrote  not  his  ^neid  in  a  day; 
Nor  is't  impossible  a  time  might  be. 
When  ?ope  and  Prior  wrote  like  you  and  me. 
Tia  true,  more  learning  might  their  works  adorn. 
They  wrote  not  from  a  gantry  ner  a  ham: 
Yet  ihmft  as  well  as  tcv,  by  slow  degrees 
Must  reach  perfection,  and  to  write  with  ease. 
Have  you  not  seen  ?  yes,  oft  you  must  have  seen. 
When  vernal  suns  adorn  the  woods  with  green. 
And  genial  warmth,  enkindling  wanton  love. 
Fills  with  a  various  progeny  the  grove. 
The  tlm'rous  young,  just  ventur'd  from  the  nest, 
First  ia  low  bushes  hop,  and  often  rest; 


From  twig  te  twig  their  tender  wings  they  try, 
Yet  only  flutter  when  they  seem  to  fly. 
But  as  their  strength  and  feathers  more  increase. 
Short  flighU  thy  take,  and  fly  with  greater  ease: 
Experiejic'd  soon,  they  boldly  venture  higher. 
Forsake  the  hedge,  to  lofty  trees  aspire; 
Transported  thence,  with  strong  and  strady  wing 
They  mount  the  skies,  and  soar  aloft,  and  sing. 

So  you  and  I,  just  naked  ft*om  the  shell. 
In  chirping  notes  our  future  singing  tell; 
Unfeather'd  yet,  in  judgment,  thoujErht,  or  skill. 
Hop  round  the  basis  of  Parnassus*  hill : 
Our  flights  are  low,  and  want  of  art  and  strength 
Forbids  to  carry  us  to  the  wish'd-for  length. 
But  fledg*d,  and  cberish'd  with  a  kindly  spring. 
We'll  mount  the  summit,  and  melodious  sing,    m 


AN  EPITAPH. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  Caroline, 
Sueen  consort  of  Great  Britain. 
Whose  virtues 
Her  firiends,  wheo  living,  knew  and  enjoy*d; 
Now  dead,  her  foes  confess  and  admire. 
Her  ambition  aspired  to  wisdom. 
And  attain'd  it; 
To  knowledge. 
And  it  flll'd  her  mind. 

Patroness  of  the  wise. 
And  a  friend  of  the  good,  ^ 
^e  look'd,  and  modest  merit  rais'd  its  head ;  f 
She  smil'd,  and  weeping  woe  grew  glad. 
Religion,  plain  and  simple, 
Diguify*d  her  mind, 
Despising  forms  and  useless  pageantry. 
Morals,  clear  and  refia'd, 

Dwelt  in  her  heart. 
And  guided  all  her  actions.    , 
Virtue  she  lov»d,  beneath  her  smile  it  flourished; 
She  frown'd  on  vice,  and  it  was  put  to  shame. 
In  fine. 
Her  life  was  a  public  blessing; 
Her  death  is  an  universal  loss. 
O  reader!  if  thou  doubtest  of  these  things, 
Ask  the  cries  of  the  fatherless,  they  shall  tell  thee, 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  shall  confirm  their  truth  ^ 
The  sons  of  wisdom  shall  testify  of  her. 
And  the  daughters  of  virtue  bear  her  witness; 
The  voice  of  the  nation  shall  applaud  her, 
Aqd  the  heart  of  the  king  shall  sigh  her  praise* 


ON  RICHES. 

HVMBLT  HftCRIBSO  TO  THI  RIGBT  HOlT.  .  .  .  ; 

To  succour  alt  whom  grief  or  cares  oppress. 
To  raise  neglected  merit  from  distress. 
The  dying  arts  t*  encourage  and  revive. 
And  independent  of  mankind  to  live; 
This,  this  is  riches'  grand  prerogative. 
These  all  the  wise  and  good  with  joy  pursue. 
And  thousands  fed,  and  bless  their  power  in  you. 
But  stay,  my  Muse,  nor  rashly  urge  thy  theme. 
F.xamine  well  thy  candidates  for  fame; 
Tliy  verse  is  praise.    Consider— very  few 
Can  justly  say  one  single  line's  their  due: 
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Scorn  thou  wltli  generous  freedom  to  record. 
Without  bis  just  credentials,  duke  or  lord: 
Ad  honest  line  prefer  to  a  polite, 
So  shall  thy  praise  no  conscious  blush  excite. 

But  as  to  paint  a  lovely  female  face, 
"With  every  charm  adorn'd,  and  every  grace, 
Kequires  a  finer  hand,  and  greater  care, 

Than  the  rou^h  features  of  a  H — r  j 

So  praise  than  satire  asks  a  nicer  touch ; 
But  finisht  well,  there^s  nothing  charms  so  much. 
A  shining  character  when  drawn  with  art. 
Like  beauty,  whilst  it  pleases,  wins  the  heart, 

Mecanas  first  the  noble  list  shall  grace, 
Learning's  great  patron  merits  the  first  place. 
O  dear  to  every  ipuse !  to  every  art! 
Virtue's  chief  friend,  supporter  of  desert ! 
Is  there  a  man,  tho'  poor,  despis'd,  opprcst. 
Yet  whose  superior  genius  shines  confest; 
Whether  the  useful  arts  his  soul  inspire. 
Or  the  politer  Muse's  sacred  fire. 
Learning  and  arts  t'eocourage  and  extend? 
In  thee  he  finds  a  patron  and  a  friend. 

Wealth  thus  hestow'd  returns  in  lasting  flame, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  the  donor's  name. 

Next  him  from  whom  true  virtue  meets  reward, 
Is  he  who  shows  to  want  a  kind  regard. 
Cams,  tho*  blest  with  plenty,  ease,  and  health, 
His  every  want  su.  ply'd  from  boundless  wealth. 
Yet  feels  humanity :  his  soul  o'erfiows 
To  see,  or  hear,  or  think  on  others  woes. 
Is  there  a  wretch  with  pinchinc:  want  opprest? 
His  pain,  till  eas*d,  is  felt  in  Cams'  breast. 
Does  any  languish  under  dire  disease? 
Cams  prescribes,  or  pays  the  doctor's  fees. 
Has  sad  misfortune  fatal  rain  thrown. 
And  some  expiring  family  undone? 
Canis  repairs,  and  makes  the  loss  his  own. 
To  hear  the  widow's  or  the  orphan's  cries. 
His  soul  in  pity  melts  into  his  eyes: 
O  manly  tenderness !  good-natur'd  grief. 
To  feel,  to  sympathise,  and  give  re'ief. 

Sure  gods  are  Carus'  d£.btors.    Gold  thus  given, 
Lies  out  at  interest  in  the  bank  of  Heaven. 

But  Where's  th'  advantage  then,  wiU  Corvus  say. 
If  wealth  is  only  lent  to  give  away  ? 
Corvus,  were  that  the  sole  prerojrative, 
How  great,  how  godlike  is  the  power  to  give ! 
Thou  canst  not  feel  it:  True,  'tis  too  divine 
For  such  a  selfi^  narrow  soul  as  thine. 
Comes  is  rich,  belov'd  by  all  mankind. 
To  cheerfiil  hospitality  inclin'd; 
His  ponds  with  fish,  with  fowl  his  woods  are  stor'd. 
Inviting  plenty  smiles  upon  his  board: 
Easy  and  free,  his  friends  bis  fortuue  share, 
Ev'n  travelling  strangers  find  a  welcome  therc^ 
Neighbours,  domestics,  all  enjoy  their  parts. 
He  in  return  possesses  all  their,  hearts. 

Who,  foolish  Corvus,  who  but  thee  will  say. 
That  Comes  idly  throws  his  wealth  away } 

U  then  the  noble  privilege  to  give, 
The  sole  advantage  we  from  wealth  receive! 
Whilst  others'  wants  or  merits  we  suonlv. 


The  Muse  forbids.     She  only  gives  to  sense 
The  dangerous  province  to  contrive  expeii:»e, 
Marcus  in  sumptuous  buildings  takes  delight. 
His  house,  his  gardent«  charm  the  ravish'd  sight: 
With  beauty  use,  with  grandeur  neacu«ss  joins. 
And  order  with  magnificence  combines. 
'Tis  costly:  tme,  but  who  can  blame  the  expense, 
"Wliere  Si>lendor  borrows  all  her  rays  from  semse?" 

Sylvio  retirement  loves;  smooth  crystal  floods, 
Green  meadows,  hills  and  dales,  and  verdant  woods 
Delight  his  eye;  the  warbling  birds  to  hear. 
With  rapture  fills  his  s  >ul,  and  charms  his  ear. 
In  shady  walks,  in  groves,  in  secret  bower*. 
Planned  by  himself,  he  spends  the  peaceful  hours : 
Here  serious  thought  pursues  her  thread  serine. 
No  interrupting  follies  intervene ; 
Propitious  silence  aids  th'  attentive  mind. 
The  God  of  Nature  in  his  works  to  find. 

If  this  t'  enjoy  affords  him  most  delight. 
Who  says  that  Sylvio  is  not  in  the  right  ? 

Publius  in  purious  paintings  wealth  consumes. 
The  best,  the  finest  hands  adorn  his  rooms; 
Various  designs,  from  each  enliven'd  wall,        [all- 
Meet  the  pleasM  eyes,  and  something  charms  in 
Here  we'1-drawn  landscapes  to  the  mind  convey 
A  smiling  country,  or  a  stormy  sea; 
Towns,  houses,  trees.  4* versify  the  plain. 
And  ships  in  danger  fright  us  from  the  niain^ 
There  the  past  actions  of  illustrious  men. 
In  strong  description  charm  the  world  agen : 
Love,  anger,  grief,  in  different  scenes  are  wrought. 
All  its  just  passions  animate  the  draught. 
But  see  new  charms  break  in  a  flood  of  day. 
See  Loves  and  Graces  on  the  canvass  play; 
Beauty's  imagin'd  smiles  Qur  bosom  warm. 
And  light  and  shade  retains  the  power  to  charm. 

Who  censures  Publiu§,  or  condemns  his  cost. 
Must  wish  the  nobler  art  of  painting  lost. 

Whilst  Publius  thus  his  taste  in  painting  shews, 
Critus  admires  her  sister  art,  the  Muse. 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  Boileau 
Teach  in  his  breast  poetic  warmtli  to  glow. 
From  these  instructed,  and  from  these  inspired. 
Critus  for  taste  and  jud^iment  is  admir'd. 
Poets  before  him  lay  the  work  of  yeai"s. 
And  ftx)m  his  sentence  draw  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Hail,  judge  impartial!  noble  critic,  bail! 
In  this  thy  day,  good  writing  must  prevail: 
Our  bards  from  you  will   hence  be  what  they 

shou'd, 
Please  and  improve  us,  make  us  wise  and  good. 

Thus   bless'd   with   wealth,    his  genius    each 
pursues. 
In  building,  plai^ting,  paintin.?,  or  the  Muse. 
O  envy'd  power !^— But  you'll  object  and  say, 
*'  How  few  employ  it  in  this  envied  way  ? 
With  all  his  heaps  did  Chrem<;s  e'er  do  good  ?*• 
No:  But  they  give  him  power,  if  once  be  irott*d: 
'Tis  not  in  riches  to  create  the  will, 
Misers,  in  spite  0;f  wealth,  are  misers  stilL 
Is  it  for  gold  the  lawless  villain  spoils? 
'TIS  for  the  same  the  honest  lab'rer  toils- 
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TUB  PETITJOK 

The  rarions  suppliants  which  sddr«« 

Their  pray'rs  to  Heaven  on  bended  kneel. 

All  hope  alike  fur  happiness, 
Yet  each  petition  disagrees. 

FaiM^,  not  jndgment,  constitutes  their  bliss ;  ' 

The  wise,  no  doubt,  will  say  the  same  of  this. 

Ye  gods,  if  you  remember  right. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago, 
A  form  was  made  divioely  bright. 

And  sent  for  us  t*  admire  below: 
I  first  distinguisb'd  her  from  ait  the  fast. 
And  hope  youMl  therefore  think  my  title  best 

1  ask  not  heaps  of  shining  gold. 

No,  if  the  gods  vouchsafe 
My  longing  arms  may  her  infold, 

I'm  rich,  Vm  rich  enough ! 
Kichf-s  at  best  can  hardly  give  content; 
But  having  her,  what  is  there  I  can  want? 

I  ask  not,  with  a  pompous  train 

Of  honours,  all  th»  world  t'  outbrave; 

The  title  I  wou'd  wish  to  gain, 
Is, — Her  most  fav'rite  slave: 

To  bow  to  her,  a  greater blisa  wou'd  be 

Than  kings  and  princes  bowing  down  to  me. 

To  rule  the  world  with  power  supreme, 

Let  meaner  souls  aspire; 
To  gain  the  sov*reignty  from  them 

I  stoop  not  to  desire: 
Give  me  to  reign  sole  monarch  in  her  breast, 
l«t  petty  princes  for  the  world  contest. 

Let  libertines,  who  take  delight 

In  riot  and  excess. 
Thus  miste  tbe  day,  thus  spend  the  night, 

Whilat  I  to  joys  sublimer  press: 
Ciasp^fl  in  her  snowy  arms  such  bliss  I'd  prove. 
As  never  yet  was  found,  or  felt  in  love. 

In  short,  T  ask  you  not  to  live 

A  tedious  length  of  days ; 
Old  apfe  can  little  pleasure  give. 

When  health  and  strength  decays: 
Let  but  what  time  I  have  be  spent  with  her's, 
B^ch  moment  will  be  worth  a  thousand  years. 


AN  EPITHALAMTUM, 


Love  commencing, 
Joys  dispensing; 
Beauty  smiling. 
Wit  beg:uiling; 
Kindness  charming, 
Fancy  warming; 
Kissing,  toying, 
Melting,  dyinc; 
O  the  pleasing,  pleating  raptures! 


THE  ADVICE, 


Dost  thou,  my  friend,  desire  to  rise 
To  honour,  wealth,  and  dignities? 
Virtue's  paths,  though  trod  by  few. 
With  constant  steps  do  thou  pursue. 
For  as  the  coward- soul  admires 
That  courage  which  the  brave  inspires  j 
And  his  own  quarrels  to  defend, 
Gladly  makes  such  a  one  his  friend; 
So  in  a  world  which  rogues  infest, 
How  is  an  honest  man  caress'd ! 
The  villains  from  each  other  fly, 
And  on  his  virtue  safe  rely  ^ 


A  LAMENTABLE  CASE, 

SUBMITTED  TO   THE  BATH   PHTSICIAHI. 

Ye  fam*d  physicians  of  this  place, 
Hear  Strephon*s  and  poor  Chloe^s  case. 

Nor  think  that  I  am  joking; 
When  she  wou'd,  he  cannot  comply. 
When  he  wou'd  drink,  theU  not  a-dry ; 

And  is  not  this  provoking? 

At  night,  when  Strephon  comes  to  rest, 
Chloe  receives  him  on  her  breast. 

With  fondly  folding  arms: 
Down,  down  he  hangs  his  drooping  head, 
Falls  fast  asleep,  and  lies  as  dead. 

Neglecting  all  her  charms. 

Revfvin?  when  the  morn  returns. 

With  rising  flames  young  StPephon  burns^ 

And  fain,  wou'd  fain  be  doing : 
But  Chloe  now,  asleep  or  sick. 
Has  no  great  relish  for  the  trick. 

And  sadly  baulks  his  wooing. 

O  cruel  and  disast'rous  case. 

When  in  the  critical  embrace 

That  only  one  is  burning ! 
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Here  let  me  iralk,  or  io  this  fragrtBt  bower, 
Wrapp'd  in  calm  thought  improve  each  fleeting 

hour. 
My  seal,  while  Natare'9  beantiet  feast  mine  eyes. 
To  Nature's  God  contempiatiye  shall  rife. 

What  are  ye  now,  ye  glittering,  rain  ilelights. 
Which  waste  onr  days,  and  rob  us  of  our  nights? 
What  your  allurements?  what  your  fanny 'd  joys? 
Dress,  equipage,  and  show,  and  pomp,  and  noise. 
Alas !  how  tasteless  these,  how  low,  how  mean. 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  this  rural  .scene  ? 

Come  then,  ye  shades,  beneath  your  bending 
arms 
Enclose  the  fond  admirer  of  your  charms; 
Come  then,  ye  bowers,  receire  your  joyful  guest. 
Glad  to  retire,  and  in  retirement  blest; 
Come,  ye  fair  flowers,  and  open  ev'ry  sweet; 
Come,  little  birds,  your  warbling  songs  repeat. 
And  oh  descend  to  sweeten  all  the  rest. 
Soft  smiling  peace,  in  white-rob'd  virtue  drest; 
Content  unenvious,  ease  with  freedom  joinHl, 
And  contemplation  calm^  with  truth  rei6in*d : 
Deign  but  in  this  £iir  scene  with  me  to  dwell. 
All  noise  and  nonsense,  pomp  and  show,  farewell. 

And  see !  oh  see !  the  heav'n^xmi  train  appear! 
Fix  then,  my  heart;  thy  happiness  is  here. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  LOVE. 

Beneath  the  myrtle's  secret  shade. 

When  Delia  blest  my  eyes; 
At  first  I  view'd  the  lovely  maid 

In  silent  soft  surprise. 
With  trembling  voice,  and  anxious  mind, 

I  softly  whispered  love; 
She  blufh'd  a  smile  so  sweetly  kind. 

Did  all  my  fears  remove. 
Her  lovely  yielding  form  I  prcst. 

Sweet  maddening  kisses  stole; 
And  soon  her  swimming  eyes  confest 

The  wishes  of  her  soul: 
Io  wild  tumuttooQs  bliss,  I  cry, 

"O  Delia,  now  be  kind!'* 
She  press'd  me  close,  and  with  a  sigh. 

To  melting  joys  resigned.    - 


Mati 'i  a  poor  deluded  bubble, 
Wand*ring  in  a  mist  of  lies, 

Seeing  false,  or  seeing  double. 

Who  wou*d  trust  to  such  weak  eyes  ? 

Yet  presuming  on  his  senses. 
On  he  goes  most  wond'rous  wise: 


AN  EPIGRAM. 


Crie3  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  dean, 
*<  What  reason  can  be  given. 

Since  marriage  it  a  holy  thing. 
That  there  are  none  in  Heaven  ?** 

"  There  are  no  women,"  he  re|dy'd; 

She  quick  returns  thrjest — 
<<  Women  there  are,  but  l*m  afraid 

They  cannot  find  a  priest." 


THE  KINGS  OF  EtTROPE. 

A  JIST. 

Why  pray,  of  late,  do  Europe's  kings 
No  jester  in  their  courts  admit? 

They're  grown  such  statdy  solemn  thing% 
To  bear  a  joke  they  think  not  fit. 

But  tho'  each  court  a  jester  lacks. 
To  laugh  at  monarchs  to  their  face; 

All  mankind  behind  their  backs 
Stq>ply  the  honest  jester's  place. 


MELPOMENE: 

OR  THE  R&GI0H8  OF  TERROUR  AKD  PITT. 
AN  ODE. 

Queen  of  the  human  heart !  at  who^e  command 

The  swelling  tides  of  mighty  passion  rise; 
Melpomene,  support  my  veut'rous  hand, 
And  aid  thy  suppliant  in  his  bokl  emprise; 
From  the  gay  scenes  of  pride 
Do  thou  his  footsteps  guide 
To  Nature's  awful  courts,  where  nurst  of  yore. 
Young  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child,  waa  taught  4us 
various  lore. 

So  may  his  fiivour'd  eye  explore  the  source. 
To   few   reveal'd,  whence    human  sorrows 
charm: 
So  may  his  numbers,  with  pathetic  force. 
Bid  terronr  shake  us,  or  compassion  wmrfia. 
As  difierent  strains  control 
"  The  movements  of  the  soul ; 
Adjust  its  passions,  harmonize  its  tone; 
To  feel  for  other's  woe,  or  nobly  bear  its  own. 

Deep  in  the  covert  of  a  shadowy  grove,  [play; 
'Mid  broken  rocks  where  dashing  current t 
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Km«rgiiig  fpectret  dreadAU  thtpes 
Aad  gleaming  on  my  sight,  add  horrour  to  the 
gloom. 

Ha!  what  is  he  whose  fierce  indignant  eye. 

Denouncing  vengeance,  kindlea  into  flame? 
"Whose  boisterous  fury  blows  a  storyi  so  high,. 
As  with  its  thunder  shakes  his  lab*ring  firiune. 
What  can  such  rage  provoke? 
His  words  their  passage  choke; 
His  eager  steps  nor  time  nor  tmce  allow, 
And  dreadful  dangers  wait  the  menace  of  his  brow. 

Protect  me,  goddess !  whence  that  fearful  shriek 

Of  consternation  ?  as  grim  Death  had  laid 
His  icy  fingers  on  some  guilty  cheek,    [may*d : 
And  all  the  powers  of  manhood  shrunk  dis- 
Ah  see !  besmear*d  with  gore 
Revenge  stands  threatening  o*er 
A  pale  delinquent,  whose  retorted  eyes 
In  vain  for  pity  call— the  wretched  victim  dies. 

Not  long  the  space— «bandon*d  to  despair. 

With  eyes  aghast,  or  hopeless  6x*d  on  earth, 
This  slave  of  passion  rends  his  scattered  hair. 
Beats  his  sad  breast,  and  execrates  his  birth : 
While  torn  within  he  feels 
The  pangs  of  whips  and  wheels ; 
And  sees,  or  fancies,  all  the  fiends  below, 
•Beckoning  his  frighted  soul  to  realms  of  endless 
woe. 

Before  my  wonderingsense  new  phantoms  dance, 
And  stamp  their  horrid  shapes  upon  my  brain— 
A  wrrtch  with  jealous  brow,  and  eyes  askance. 
Feeds  all  in  secret  on  his  bosom  pain. 
Fond  love,  fierce  hate  assail; 
Alternate  they  prevail :  [conspire, 

While  conscious  pride  and  shame  with  rage 
And  ur^e  the  latent  sparks  to  flames  of  torturing 
fire. 

The  storm  proceeds— his  changefU  visage  trace : 

From  rage  to  madness  every  feature  breaks. 
A  growing  phrenzy  grins  upon  his  fhce, 
And  in  his  frightful  stare  distraction  speaks: 
His  straw-invested  head 
Proclaims  all  reason  fled; 
And  not  a  tear  bedews  those  vaeant  eyes'— 
But  songs  and  shouts  succeed,  and  laughter-min- 
gled sighs. 

Yet,  yet  again ! — a  murderer's  hand  appears 

G  rasping  a  potnW  dagger  stain'd  with  blood ! 

His  look  malignant  chills  with  boding  fears, 

That  check  the  current  of  life's  ebbiag  flood, 

In  midnight's  darkest  clouds 

The  dreary  miscreant  shrouds 

His  felon  step— as  'twere  to  darkness  given 

To  dim  the  watchful  eye  of  all-pervading  Heaven. 

And  hark !    ah  mercy !    whence  that  hollow 
sound?  [hair? 

Why  with  strange  horrour  starts  my  bristling 
Earth  opens  wide,  and  from  unhallow'd  ground 
A  pallid  ghost  stow-rising  steals  on  air. 
To  where  a  mangled  corse 
Expos*d  without  remorse 
Lies   shroudless,  unentomb'd,   he  points  the 
away-^ 
Points  to  the  prowUnf  wolf  exultant  o'er  his  prey. 


«  Was  it  for  tUs,**  he  erics, «  witii  kindly  shower 

Of  daily  gifts  the  traitor  I  caress'd  ? 
For  this,  array'd  him  iu  the  robe  of  power. 
And  lodg'd  my  royal  secrets  in  his  breast? 
O  Idadness  ill  repaid! 
To  bare  the  murdering  blade 
Against  my  lift !— inayHeav*n  bis  guilt  explore* 
And  to  my  suflTeriog  race  their  splendid  rights  re- 
store.** 

He  said,  and  stalkM  away.— Ah,  goddess !  cease 

Thus  with  terrific  forms  to  rack  my  brain ; 
These  hoirid  phantoms  shake  the  throne  of 
peace. 
And  reason  calls  her  boasted  powers  in  vain: 
Then  change  thy  magic  wand, 
Thy  dreadfol  troops  disband. 
And  gentler  shapes,  and  softer  scenes  disclose. 
To  melt  the  feeling  heart,  yet  soothe  its  tenderest 
woes. 

The  fervent  prayer  was  heard. — With  hideous 
Her  ebon  gates  of  darkness  open  flew;  [sound, 
A  dawning  twilight  cheers  the  dread  profouitd; 
The  train  of  terrour  vanishes  from  view. 
More  mild  enchantments  rise; 
New  scenes  salute  my  eyes. 
Groves,  fountains,  bowers,  and  teajdes  grace 
the  plain,  [plain. 

And  turtles  coo  around,  and  nightingales  com^ 

And  every  myrtle  bower  and  cypress  grove. 
And  every  solemn  temple  teems  with  life; 
Here  glows  the  scene  with  fond  but  hapless  love, 
Ttiere  with  the  deeper  woes  of  human  strife. 
In  groups  around  the  lawn. 
By  fresh  disasters  drawn, 
The  sad  spectators  seem  transfix'd  in  woe; 
And  pitying  sighs  are  heard,  and  heart-felt  sorrows 
flow. 

Behold  th^t  beauteous  maid!  her  languid  head 

Bends  hke  a  drooping  lily  charged  with  rain; 
With  floods^  tears  she  bathes  a  lover  dead. 
In  brave  assertion  of  her  honour  slain. 
Her  bosom  heaves  witli  sighs; 
To  Heaven  she  lifts  her  eyes. 
With  grief  beyond  the  power  of  words  opprest, 
Smks  on  the  lifeless  corse,  and  dies  upon  his  breAst. 

How  strong  the  bands  of  friendship  ?  yet,  alas ! 

Behind  yon  moulderingtower  with  ivy  crown*d. 
Of  two,  the  foremost  in  her  sacred  class,. 
One,  firomhis  friend,  receives  the  fatal  woundl 
What  could  such  fiiry  move ! 
Ah  what,  but  ill-starr'd  love?  .' 
The  same  fair  object  each  fond  heart  enthmlls. 
And  he,  the  favour'd  youth,  her  hapless  victim 

foils.  / 

Can  ought  so  deeply  sway  the  generous  mind 

To  mutual  truth,  as  female  trust  in  love? 
Then  what  relief  shall  yon  foir  mourner  find, 
Scom'd  by  the  man  who  should  her  plaints 
remove  ? 
By  fair,  but  folse  pretence. 
She  lost  her  innocence; 
And  that  sweet  babe,  the  fruit  of  treacherous  art» 
Cliipt  in  her  arms  expires,  and  breaks  the  pa- 
rent's  heart 
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'    Ah !  who  to  pom^  or  grandear  would  atpire  ? 
Kiiics  ^re  not  rais'd  above miffortune's  frown : 
That  form  so  ^^raceful  even  in  memn  attire, 
Sway*doncp.  a  sceptre,  once  sustain'd  a  crown. 
From  filial  rage  and  strife, 
To  screen  his  dosinj^  life, 
.    He  quits  bis  throne,  a  father's  sorrow  feels» 
And  in  the  lap  of  want  bis  patient  head  conceals. 

More  yet  remained — but  lo !  the  pensive  queen 

Appears  confe$t  before  my  dazzled  sight; 
Grace  in  her  steps,  and  soflness  in  her  mien. 
The  face  of  sorrow  mingled  with  delighL 
Not  such  her  nobler  frame« 
When  kindling  into  flame, 
And  bold  in  virtue's  cautte,  her  zeal  aspires 
To  waken  guilty  pangs,  or  breathe  heroic  fires. 

Aw*d  hito  silence,  my  rapt  soul  attends — 

The  power,  with  eyes  complacent,  saw  my 
And,  as  with  grief  ineffable  she  bends,        {fear; 
These  accents  vibrate  on  my  listening  ear. 
•*  Aspiring  son  of  art. 
Know,  tho*  thy  feeling  heart 
Olow  with  these  wonders  to  thy  fancy  shown. 
Still  may  the  Delian  god  thy  powerless  toils  dis- 
own. 

'*  A  thousand  tender  scenes  of  soft  distress 

May  swell  thy  breast  with  sympathetic  woes; 
A  thousand  such  dread  forms  on  fancy  press. 
As  from  my  dreary  realms  of  darkness  rose ; 
Whence  Shakspeare's  chiUiag  fears, 
'Whence  Otway's  melting  tears*^* 
Tliat  awful  gloom,  this  melancholy  plain. 
The  types  of  every  theme  that  suits  the  tragic 
strain. 

**  But  dost  thou  worship  Nature  night  and  mom. 

And  all  due  honour  to  her  precepts  pay  ? 
Canst  thou  the  lure  of  affectation  scorn, 
Pleas'd  in  the  simpler  paths  of  truth  to  stray? 
Hast  thou  the  Graces  fair 
Invoked  with  ardent  prayer  ^ 
>Ti8  they  attire,  as  Nature  must  impart, 
The  sentiment  sublime,  the  language  of  the  heart.. 

"  Then,  if  creative  Genius  pour  his  ray. 

Warm  with  inspiring  influence  on  thy  breast; 
Taste,  judgment,  fancy,  if  thou  canst  display. 
And  the  deep  source  of  passion  stand  confest: 
Then  may  the  listening  train. 
Affected,  feel  thy  strain; 
Peel  grief  or  terrour,  rage  or  pity  move; 
Qbange  withihe  varying  scenes,  and  every  scene 
approve." 


The  woods?  or  waves  there  not  4  mttgte  1 
0*er  the  translucent  waters?  Sure,  unse^. 
Some  favouring  power  directs  the  happy  lines 
That  sketch  these  beauties;  swells  the  ri:»ing  billS| 
And  scoops  the  dales  to  Nature's  finest  formsi 
Vague,  undetermined,  infinite:  untaught 
By  line  or  compass,  yet  supremely  fiiir/*  . 
So  spake  Philemon,  as  with  raptur'd  gaze 
He  traversed  Damon's  farm.     From  distant  plaint 
He  sought  his  friend's  abode;  nor  had  the  hme 
Of  that  new-fbrm*d  Arcadia  reach'd  his  ear. 

And  thus  the  swain,  as  o'er  each  hill  and  dale^ 
Thro*  lawn  or  thicket  he  pursued  his  way: 
**  What  is  it  gilds  the  verdure  of  these  meads 
With  linesmore  bright  than  &ncy  painu  the  flowers 
Of  Paradise  ?  what  Naiad's  guiding  hand 
Leads,  thro*  the  broider'd  vale,  these  lucid  rills, 
That  murmuring  as  they  flew,  bear  melody 
Along  their  banks ;  and  thro*  the  vocal  shades, 
Improve  the  music  of  the  woodland  choir? 
What  pensive  Dryad  raJs*d  yon  tolenm  grove, 
Where  minds  contemplative,  at  close  of  day 
Retiring,  muse  o'er  Nature's  various  works. 
Her  wonders  venerate,  or  her  sweets  enjoy  ?*• 
What  room  for  doubt?  some  rural  deity. 
Presiding,  scatters  o'er  th'  unequal  lawns. 
In  beauteous  wildness,  yon  ftitr-spreading  trees: 
And  mingling  woods  and  waters,  bills  and  dales. 
And  herds  and  bleating  flocks,  domestic  fowl, 
And  those  that  swim  the  lake,  sees  rising  round 
More  pleasing  landscapes  than  in  Tempe's  vale 
Pen^us  watered.    Yes,  some  sylvan  god 
Spreads  wide  the  varied  prospect;  waves  the  woods, 
Lifts  the  proud  hills,  and  clears  the  sbinin?  lakes: 
While,  from  the  congregated  waters  poured. 
The  bursting  torrent  tumbles  down  the  steep 
In  foaming  fury ;  fierce,  irregular. 
Wild,  interrupted,  crossed  with  rocks  and  root* 
And  interwoven  trees;  till,  soon  absorbed. 
An  open  cavern  all  its  rage  entombs. 
So  vanish  human  glories !  such  the  pomp 
Of  swelling  warriors,  of  ambitious  kings, 
Who  fret  and  strut  their  boor  upon  the  stage 
Of  busy  life,  and  then  are  beard  no  more ! 

"  Yes,  'tis  enchantment  all—and  see,  the  spells^ 
The  powerful  incantations,  magic  verse, 
Inscrib'd  on  every  tree,  alcove,  or  um. — 
Spells  !«i-Hncantations!«-ah,  my  tuneful  friend  I 
Thineare  the  numbers !  thine  the  wond'rous  woifct 
Yes,  great  magician !  now  L  read  thee  right. 
And  lightly  weigh  all  sorcery,  but  thine. 
No  Naiad's  leading  step  conducts  the  rill: 
Nor  sylvan  god  presiding  shirts  the  lawn 
In  beauteous  wildness,  with  fhir  spresuling  treef ; 
Nor  inagic  wand  has  circumscrib'd  the  scene. 
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Tirtu^,  n  bett  may  deserve  the  attention  of  a 
British  pnnre,  is,  with  the  profoundest  lespect, 
most  humbly  inscribed,  by  his  royal  hitrhiietiVs 
most  devoted,  most  obedient,  and  most  humble 
•errant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 
If  the  writer  of  the  f>llowin|r  piece  could  hope 
to  produce  any  thing  in  poetry,  worthy  the  pub- 
lic attention ;  it  would  give  him  particular  plea- ' 
»urf»  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  claim  to  such  a 
distinction  in  the  happy  execution  of  this  work. 
But  he  fea:s  it  will  be  thought,  that  the  projected 
building  is  too  fpreat  for  tbt^  abilities  of  the  archi- 
tect; and  that  be  is  not  famished  with  a  variety 
of  materials  sufficient  for  the  proper  finishing  and 
embelliahment  of  such  a  structure.  And  when  it 
is  farther  confessed,  that  he  hath  entered  on  this 
design  without  the  assistances  of  learning,  and 
that  his  time  for  the  execution  of  it  was  either 
snatched  from  the  hours  of  business,  or  stolen  fW>m 
those  of  rest;  the  mind  in  either  case  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  happiest  disposition  fur  poetry ;  his  pro- 
spect of  success  will  grow  still  more  clouded,  and 
the  presumption  against  him  must  gather  addi- 
tional strength. 

Under  these  and  many  other  disadvantages, 
which  he  feels  and  laments;  conscious  of  all  his 
deficiencies,  and  how  unequal  he  is  to  the  task  of 
executing  this  plan,  even  up  to  his  own  ideas; 
vbat  shall  he  plead  in  excuse  for  hU  temerity  in 
persisting  thus  far  to  prosecute  the  attempt?   All 
he  can  say  is,  that  he  hath  taken  some  pains  to 
furnish  himself  with  materials  for  the  work;  that 
he  bath  consulted  men  as  well  as  books,  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  subjects,  in  which  he  hopes  he 
hath  not  been  guilty  of  many  mistakes ;  that  it 
hatb  not  been  an  hasty  performance ;  nor  is  it 
at  last  obtruded  on  the  public,  without  the  ap- 
probations of  several  persons,  whose  judgments, 
were  it  not  probable  they  may  have  received  a 
bias  from  the  partiality  of  friendship,  he  could 
have  no  reason  to  doubt    But  that  he  may  know 
with  certainty  whether  this  is  not  the  case,  to  the 
public  be  submits  it;   willing  to   receive  from 
thence  his  determination  to  prosecute  or  suppress 
the  remainder  of  his  plan*.     If  he  here  receives 
a  check,  he  will  quietly  acquitsce  in  the  general 
opinion;  and  must  submit  to  be  included  among 
those  who  have  mistaken  their  talent.     But  as  the 
4di6K*ult:es  he  had  to  strucgle  with  would  in  case 
of  success  have  increased  his  reputation,  he  hopes 
if  be  bath  failed  they  will  soften  his  disgrace. 
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bandry  to  be  encoura^,  at  it  Is  the  tonrce  of 
wealth  and  plenty.  Advice  to  landlords  not 
to  oppress  the  fanner.  The  fsrmer^s  threa 
great  virtues.  His  instruments  of  husbandry. 
H  is  servanU.  Description  of  a  country  statute. 
Episode  of  the  fair  milkmaid.  The  farm-yard 
d^cribed.  The  pleasures  of  a  rural  life.  Ad^ 
dress  to  the  great  to  study  Agriculture.  An 
allegory,  attempting  to  explain  the  theory  of 
vegetation. 


Of  culture,  and  the  various  fipuits  of  earth; 
Of  social  commerce;  of  the  nobler  arts. 
Which  polish  and  adorn  the  life  of  man : 
Objects  demanding  the  supreme  regard 
Of  that  exalted  monarch,  who  sustains 
The  sceptre  of  command  o'er  Britain's  sons; 
The  Muse,  disdaining  idle  themes,  attempts 
To  sing.    O  thou,  Britannia's  rising  hope! 
The  favourite  of  her  wishes !  thou,  O  prince. 
On  whom  her  fondest  expectations  wait. 
Accept  the  verse;  and,  to  the  humblest  voice 
That  sings  of  public  virtue,  lend  an  ear. 

Genius  of  Britain!  pure  Intelligence!  * 

Guardian,  appointed  by  the  One  Supreme, 
With  influential  energy'  benign. 
To  guide  the  weal  of  this  distinguish'd  isle; 
Oh  wake  the  breast  of  her  aspiring  son. 
Inform  his  numbers,  aid  his  bold  design, 
Who,  in  a  daring  flight,  presumes  to  mark 
The  glorious  track  her  monarchs  should  pursue. 

From  cultivation,  from  the  useful  toils 
Of  the  laborious  hind,  the  streams  of  wealth 
And  plenty  flow.  Deign  then,  illustrious  youth! 
To  bring  th'  ob^rving  eye,  the  liberal  hand. 
And  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  yonr  brrth, 
Regard  his  various  labours  thro'  the  year : 
So  shall  the  labourer  smile,  and  you  improve 
The  happy  coimtry  you  are  bom  to  rule. 

The  year  declining,  now  hath  left  the  fields 
Divested  of  their  honours:  the  strong  glebe. 
Exhausted,  waits  the  culture  of  the  plough. 
To  renovate  her  powers.    'Tis  now,  intent 
On  honest  gain,  the  cautious  "husbandman 
Surveys  the  country  round,  solicitous 
To  fix  his  fiabitation  on  a  soil 
Propitious  to  his  hopes,  and  to  his  cares. 
O  ye,  whom  Fortune  in  her  silken  robe 
Inwraps  benign;  whom  Plenty's  bounteous  hand 
Hath  fovour'd  with  distinction:  Oh  look  down, 
With  smiles  indulgent,  on  his  new  designs; 
Assist  his  useful  works,  facilitate 
His  honest  aims,  nor  in  exaction's  gripe         [toils 
Enthrall  th'  endeavouring  swain.     Think    not  his 
Were  meant  alone  to  foster  you  in  ease 
And  pampel^d  indolence :  n<«r  grudge  the  inced. 
Which  Heaven  in  mercy  gives  to  cheer  the  hand. 
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Where  Arable  and  pasture  duly  mix; 

Yet,  ere  thy  toils  bet^n,  attend  the  Muse, 

And  catch  the  moral  lessons  of  her  song. 

Be/rugal  and  be  blest;  frugality 

Will  give  thee  competence ;  thy  gains  are  smaU» 

Too  small  to  bear  profusion's  wasteful  hand. 

Make  temperance  thy  companion,  so  shall  health 

Sit  on  thy  brow,  invigorating  thy  frame'    '^ 

To  every  useful  work.    And  if  to  these 

Thou  happily  shalt  join  one  virtue  more. 

The  love  of  industry,  the  glowing  joy 

Felt  from  each  new  improvement;  then  fair  Peace, 

With  modest  Neatness,  in  her  decent  garb,    • 

Shall  walk  around  thy  dwelling:  while  the  great, 

Tir*d  with  the  vast  fktigue  of  indolence, 

FilPd  with  disease  by  luxury  and  sloth, 

Impatlept  curse  the  dilatory  day. 

And  look  with  envy  on  thy  happier  state. 

Prepared  with  these  plain  virtues,  now  the  swain 
With  courage  enters  on  his  rural  works. 
First  he  provides  the  needful  implements. 
Of  these,  the  honour'd  plough  claims  chief  regard. 
Hence  bredd  to  roan,  who  heretofore  on  mast 
Fe^with  his  fellow-brute,  in  woods  and  wilds. 
Himself  uncultured  as  the  soil  he  trod. 
The  spiked  harrow  next,  to  break  the  clods. 
And  spread  the  surface  of  the  new-plough*d  field : 
Nor  is  the  roller's  friendly  aid  unsought. 
Hoes  he  provides,  with  various  arms  prepar'd, 
T*  encounter  all  the  numerous  host  of  weeds. 
Which  rise  malignant,  menacing  his  hopes. 
The  sweeping  scythe's  keen  edge  he  whets  for  grass, 
And  turns  the  crooked  sickle  for  his  corn. 
The  fork  to  spread,  the  gathering  rake  to  fave 
With  providential  care  he  treasures  up. 
His  strong  capacious  waiu,  the  dull  slow  ox 
Dra?s  on,  deep  loaden,  grinding  the  rough  ruts : 
While  with  his  lighter  team,  the  sprightly  horse 
Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling-  bells. 
Nor  will  his  foresight  lack  the  whirling  flail, 
Whose  battering  strokes  force  from  the  looten'd 

sheaved 
Their  hidden  stores  profuse;  which  now  demand 
The  quick  rotation  of  the  winnowing  fan, 
With  blasts  successive,  wafting  far  away 
The  worthless  chaff,  to  clear  the  golden  grain. 

And  now  compelled  to  hire  assistant  strength. 
Away  he  hastens  to  some  neighbouring  town, 
Where  willing  Servitude,  for  mutual  wants     ' 
Of  hand  and  farmer,  holds  her  annual  feast*. 
'Tis  here  the  toiling  hand  of  industry 
Employment  seeks.    The  skilful  ploughman,  lord 
Ami  l^er  of  the  rustic  band;  who  claims 
His  boy  attendant,  conscious  of  his  worth 
And  dignity  superior;  boasting  skill 
To  guide  with  steadiness  the  sliding  share, 
To  scatter  with  an  equal  hand  the  seed. 
And  with  a  master  scythe  to  head  the  train 
When  the  ripe  meadow  asks  the  mower's  hand. 
Here  too  the  thresher,  brandishing  his  flail, 
Bespeaks  a  master,  whose  full  bams  demand 
A  labouring  arm,  now  ready  to  give  up 
Their  treasure,  and  exchange  their  hoarded  grain 


Distinguished  well  with  fleecy  locks,  expects  , 
Observance;  skilled  in  wool,  and  lesson'd  deep 
In  all  diseases  of  the  bleating  flock. 
Mixt  with  the  rustic  throng,  see  ruddy  maids. 
Some  taught  with  dexterous  hand  to  twirl  thewhee^ 
Or  stroke  the  swell hig  udder;  some  expert 
To  raise  from  leavened  wheat  the  kneaded  loaf; 
To  mash  the  malte<t  barley,  and  extract 
Its  flavour*d  strength;  or  with  a  housewife^s  care, 
To  keep  the  decent  habitation  neat. 
But  now  let  loose  to  revelry  and  sport. 
In  clamorous  mirth,  indelicate  and  rude,       [voke 
The  boisterous  swains,  and  hoyden  nymphs,  pro- 
Outrageous  merriment — Yet  not  alike 
Is  every  swain,  nor  every  sylvan  maid; 
As  Verulam  the  pleasing  tale  records. 
When  Patty,  lovely  Patty,  grac*d  the  crofwd, 
Pride  of  the  neighbouring  plains.   Who  hath  nod 

beaitl 
Of  Patty,  the  fair  milkmaid?  Beautiful 
As  an  Arcadian  nsrmph,  upon  her  brow 
^t  virgin  Modesty,  while  in  her  eyes 
Young  Sensibility  began  to  play 
With  Innooence.    Her  waving  locks  fell  down 
On  either  side  her  §»ce  in  careless  curls. 
Shading  the  tender  blushes  in  her  cheek. 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  morning  gale^ 
Stolen  from  the  rose  or  violet's  dewy  leaves. 
Her  ivory  teeth  appeared  in  even  rows. 
Thro'  lips  of  living  coral.   When  she  qpoke 
Her  features  wore  intelligence:  her  words 
Were  soft,  with  such  a  smile  acoompany'd. 
As  lighted  in  her  face  resistless  charms. 
Her  polish'd  neck  rose  rounding  from  her  breast. 
With  pleasing  elegance: — ^That lovely  breast!-^ 
Ah !  Fancy,  dwell  not  there,  lest  gay  Desire, 
Who  smiling  hovers  o'er  th'  enchsjiting  place. 
Tempt  thy  wild  thoughts  to  dangerous  extasy. 
Her  shape  was  moulded  by  the  hand  of  Eak; 
Exact  proportion  harmoniz'd  her  frame ; 
While  Grace,  following  her  steps,  with  secret  art 
Stole  into  all  her  motions.    Thus  she  waikNl 
In  sweet  simplicity;  a  snow-white  pail 
Hung  on  her  arm,  the  symbol  of  her  skill 
In  that  fair  provinoe  of  the  rural  sute. 
The  dairy;  source  of  more  ddicious  bowls 
Than  Bacchus  from  his  choicest  rhstage  boasts. 
How  great  the  power  of  beauty!    The  ra4it 
swains 
Grew  civil  at  her  sight ;  and  gaping  citiwJs 
Wrapt  in  astonishment,  with  transport  gaze. 
Whispering  her  praises  in  each  other's  esir. 
As  when  a  gentle  breeze,  borne  tbro*  the  grove. 
With  quick  vibration  shakes  the  trembliBg  les?«% 
And  hushing  murmurs  run  from  tree  to  tree; 
So  ran  a  spreading  whisper  thro*  the  crowd. 
Young  Thyrsfs  hearing,  tum'd  aside  his  hesd. 
And  soon  the  pleasing  wonder  caugbt  his  eye. 
Full  in  the  prime  of  youth,  the  joyral  heir 
Of  numerous  acres,  a  large  freehold  fiann, 
Thyrsis  as  yet  from  beauty  felt  no  pauD, 
Had  seen  no  virgin  he  could  wish  to  make 
His  wedded  partner.    Now  his  beatiug  heart 
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He  strives  to  tear  her  image  from  his  breast; 
Each  little  grace,  each  dear  bewitching:  look, 
Keturns  triumphant,  breaking  his  resolves. 
And  binding  all  his  soal  a  slave  to  love. 

Ah!  litUe  did  he  know,  alas,  the  while. 
Poor  Patt3r»8  tender  heart,  in  mutual  pain, 
l/)ng,  long  for  him  had  heav'd  the  itecret  sigh. 
For  him  she  drest,  for  him  the  pleasing  arta 
She  studied,  and  for  him  she  wish'd  to  live. 
But  her  low  fortunes,  niirsing  sad  despair, 
Cbeck'd  the  young  hope;  nor  durrt  her  modest 

eyes 
Indulge  the  smallest  glances  of  her  flame, 
lest  curious  malice,  like  a  watchful  spy, 
Shonid  catch  the  secret,  and  with  taunts  reveal. 

Judge  then  the  sweet  surprise  when  she  at 
length 
Beheld  him,  all  irresolute,  approach; 
And  gently  toking  her  fair  trembling  hand. 
Breathe  these  soR  words  into  her  listening  ear: 
•*  O  Patty!  dearest  maid!  whose  beauteous  form 
l>well8  in  my  breast,  and  charms  my  soul  to  love, 
Aci^t  my  vows;  accept  a  faithful  heart. 
Which  from  this  hour  devotes  itself  to  thee : 
Wealth  has  no  relish,  life  can  give  no  joy. 
If  you  forbid  my  hopes  to  call  you  mine." 
Ah !  who  the  sudden  tumult  can  describe 
Of  struggling  passions  rising  in  her  breast? 
Hope,  fear,  confiision,  modesty,  and  love 
Oppress  her  labouring  soul:— She  strove  to  speak. 
But  the  fkint  accents  died  upon  her  tongue : 
Her  fears  prevented  utterance.— At  length— 
■*  Can  Thyrsis  mock  my  poverty?  can  he 
Be  so  unkind?  O  no!  yet  I,  alas. 
Too  bumble  even  to  hope^— No  more  she  said; 
But  genUy,  as  if  half  unwilling,  stole 
Her  hand  fk-om  his;  and,  with  sweet  modesty, 
Casting  a  look  of  diffidence  and  fear. 
To  hide  her  blushes,  silently  withdrew. 
BotThyrsis  read,  with  rapture, In  her  eyes 
The  language  of  her  soul.    He  folk>w'd,  woo»d. 
And  won  her  for  his  wife.     His  lowing  herds 
Soon  caU  her  mistress;  soon  their  milky  streams 
Coagalated,  rise  in  circling  piles 
Of  harden'd  curd ;  and  all  the  dairies  round. 
To  her  sweet  butter  yield  superior  praise. 

But  turn,  my  Muse,  nor  let  th»  alluring  form 
Of  beauty  lead  too  far  thy  devious  steps. 
See  where  the  fanner,  with  a  master's  eye. 
Surveys  his  little  kingdom,  and  exults 
In  sov'reign  independence.    At  a  won!. 
His  feathery  subjects  in  obedience  flock 
Around  his  feeding  hand,  who  in  return 
Yield  a  delicious  tribute  to  bis  boaid. 
And  o'er  his  couch  their  downy  plumage  spread. 
The  peacock  here  expands  his  eyeful  plumes, 
A  glittering  pageant,  to  the  mid-day  Sun: 
In  the  stiff  awkwardness  of  foolish  pride. 
The  swelling  turkey  apes  his  stately  step. 
And  calls  the  brisUing  feathers  round  his  head. 
There  the  loud  herald  of  the  morning  struts 
Before  his  cackling  dames,  the  passive  slaves 
Of  his  promiscuous  pleasure.     0*er  the  pond. 
See  the  grey  gander,  with  his  female  train. 
Bending  their  lofty  necks;  and  gabbling  ducks. 
Rejoicing  on  the  surface, clap  their  wings; 
Whilst  wheeling  round,  in  airy  wanton  flights. 
The  glossy  pigeons  chase  tlieir  spoilive  loves, 
Or  in  soft  cooings  tell  their  amorous  tale. 
Bere  stacks  of  hay,  there  pyraooids  of  corn, 
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Promise  the  future  market  large  supplies: 
While  with  an  eye  of  triumph  he  surveys 
His  piles  of  wood,  and  laughs  at  Winter's  frown. 
In  silent  nmiination,  see  the  kine,< 
Beneath  the  walnut's  shade,  patiently  wait 
To  pour  into  his  pails  their  milky  stores. 
While  pent  from  mischief,  far  from  fight  removed. 
The  bristly  herd,  within  their  fatt*ning  styes. 
Remind  him  to  prepare,  in  many  a  row, 
The  gaily-blooming  pea,  the  fragrant  bean. 
And  broad-leav*d  csibbage,  for  the  ploughman's 
feast. 

These  his  amusements,  his  employment  these; 
Which  still  arising  in  successive  change. 
Give  to  each  varied  hour  a  new  delight 
Peace  and  contentment  with  their  guardian  wings 
Enclose  his  nightly  slumbers .    Rosy  health. 
When  the  gay  lark's  sweet  matin  wakes  the  mom. 
Treads  in  bis  dewy  foot-steps  round  the  field; 
And  cheerfulness  attends  his  closing  day. 
No  racking  jealousy,  nor  sullen  hate, 
Nor  f^r,  nor  envy,  discompose  his  breast. 
His  only  enemies  the  prowling  fox. 
Whose  nightly  murders  thin  the  bleating  fold;' 
The  hardy  badger;  the  rapacious  kite. 
With  eye  malignant  on  the  little  brood. 
Sailing  around  portentous;  the  rank  stote 
Thirsting,  ah,  savage  thirst!  for  harmless  blood; 
The  corn-devouring  partridge;  timorous  hare; 
Th'  amphibious  otter  bold;  the  weasel  sly, 
Pilfbring  the  yolk  from  its  enclosing  shell; 
And  moles,  a  dirty  undermining  race. 
These  all  his  foes,  and  these,  alas,  compar'd 
With  man  to  man,  an  inoffensive  train. 
'Gainst  these,  assisted  by  th'  entangling  net, 
Th*  explosive  thunder  of  the  levell'd  tube. 
Or  toils  unweary'd  of  his  social  friend 
Tlie  faithfol  dog,  he  wages  rural  war. 
And  health  and  pleasure  in  the  sportive  field 
Obtaining,  he  foigives  their  venial  crimes. 

O  happy  he !  happiest  of  mortal  men ! 
Who  far  remov'd  from  slavery  as  from  pride, 
Fears  no  man's  firown,  nor  cringping  waits  to  catch 
The  gracious  nothing  of  a  great  man's  nod : 
Where  the  lac'd  beggar  bustles  for  a  bribe. 
The  purchase  of  his  honour;  where  deceit. 
And  fraud,  and  circumvention,  drest  in  smiles. 
Hold  shamefol  commerce;  and  beneath  tlie  mask 
Of  friendship  and  sincerity,  betray. 
Him,  nor  the  stately  mansion's  gilded  pride. 
Rich  with  whate'er  the  imitative  arts, 
Painting  or  sculpture,  yield  to  charm  the  eye; 
Nor  shining  heaps  of  massy  plate,  enwrought 
With  curious,  costly  workmanship,  allure. 
Tempted  nor  with  the  pride  nor  pomp  of  power. 
Nor  pageants  of  ambition,  nor  the  mines 
Of  grasping  av'rice,  nor  the  poison'd  sweets 
Of  pamper'd  luxury,  he  plants  his  foot 
With  firmness  on  his  old  paternal  fields. 
And  stands  unshaken.  There  awret  prospects  t\s4 
Of  meadows  smiling  in  their  flow'ry  pride, 
Green  hills  and  dales,  and  cottages  embower'd. 
The  scenes  of  innocence  and  calm  delight. 
There  the  wild  melody  of  warbling  birds, 
And   cool    refreshing    groves,    and    murmurioj^ 

springs. 
Invite  to  sacred  thought,  and  lift  the  mind 
From  low  pursuits  to  meditate  the  God ! 

Turn  then,  at  length,  O  turn,  ye  sons  of  wealth,  * 
And  ye  whp  seek,  thro'  life's  bewildering  maze, 
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To  tread  the  paths  of  bappineM,  O  turn ! 
And  trace  her  footsteps  in  the  rural  walk; 
In  those  fair  scenes  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Where,  to  the  humaa  eye,  Omnipotence 
Unfokls  the  map  of  Nature,  and  displays 
The  matcblesji  beauty  of  created  things. 
Turn  to  the  arts,  the  useful  pleasing  arts 
Of  cultivation ;  and  those  fields  improve 
Your  erring  fathers  have  too  long  despis'd. 
Leave  not  to  ignorance,  and  low-bred  hinds. 
That  noblest  science,  which  in  ancient  time 
The  minds  of  sages  and  of  kings  employ'd. 
Solicitous  to  learn  the  ways  of  God, 
And  read  his  works  in  Agriculture's  school. 

Then  hear  the  Muse,  now  entering,  hand  in  hand 
lyith  swe^t  Philosophy,  the  secret  bowers 
Of  deep  mysterious  Nature;  there  t'  explore 
The  causes  of  fecundity,  and  how 
The  various  elements,  earth,  water,  air^ 
And  fire  united;  the  enlivening  ray 
Diurnal;  the  prolific  dews  of  night; 
With  all  the  rolling. seasons  of  the  year; 
lyi  vegetation's  work  their  power  combine. 

Whitheo  O  whither  dost  thou  lead  my  steps, 
Divine  Philosophy?  What  scenes  are  these, 
Wbichstrikemy  wondering  senses?  Lo!  euthron'd 
Upon  a  solid  rock  great  Nature  sits ; 
Her  eyes  to  Heaven  directed,  as  from  thence^ 
Receiving  inspiration.    Round  her  head 
A  mingled  wreath  of  fruits  and  fiowers  entwines. 
Her  robe,  with  every  motion  changing  hue, 
Flows  down  in  plenteous  foldings,  and  conceals 
Her  secret  footsteps  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
'List!  list!  what  harmony,  what  heavenly  sounds 
Enchant  my  ravished  ear?  Tis  ancient  Pan', 
Who  on  his  seven-fold  pipe,  to  the  rapt  soul 
Conveys  the  foncied  music  of  the  spheres. 
See  by  his  strains  the  elements  inspir'd. 
Join  in  mysterious  work;  their  motions  led 
By  active  fire  4,  in  windings  intricate, 
'  But  not  perplext,  nor  vague.    And  who  are  they  ? 
What  fMir  obeying  in  alternate  rounds 
The  tuneful  melody  ?  Majestic  one. 
And  grave,  lifting  her  awfiil  forehead,  moves 
In  shadowy  silence,  borne  on  raven  wings. 
Which,  waving  to  the  measured  sounds,  beat  time 
A  veil  obscures  her  hce;  a  sable  stole, 
3edeck'd  with  sparkling  gems,  conceals  her  form; 
And  wreaths  of  bending  poppy  crown  her  brow. 
The  other,  rais'd  on  swan-like  spreading  plumes. 
Glides  gayly  on ;  a  milk-white  robe  invests 
His  frame  transparent;  in  his  azure  eyes 
Dwells  brightness;  while  around  his  radiant  head, 
A  shining  glory  paints  his  flying  robe. 
With  all  the  colours  of  the  wat'ry  bow. 

Proceeding  now,  in  more  majestic  steps. 
The  varying  Seasons  join  the  mystic  train. 

*  Mythologists  have  thought  the  universal  na- 
\ure  of  things  to  be  signified  by  this  god;  and 
that  his  pipe,  composed  of  seven  reeds,  was  the 
JTmbol  of  the  seven  Dlanets.  which  they  say  mak» 


In  all  the  blooming  hues  of  florid  yontfti 
Gay  Spring  advances  smiling:  on  her  heaj 
A  flowYy  chaplet,  mixt  with  verdant  buds^ 
Sheds  aromatic  fragrance  thro*  the  air ; 
While  little  Zephyrs,  breathing  waiitun  gaki. 
Before  her  flutter,  turning  back  to  gaze. 
With  looks  cnamooi'd,  on  her  lovely  face. 
Summer  succeeds,  crownM  with  the  bearded  e^ 
Of  ripening  harvest;  in  her  hand  she  bears 
A  shining  sickle  ;  on  her  glowing  cheek 
The  fervent  heat  paints  deep  a  rosy  blush: 
fler  thin  light  garment,  waving  with  tlie  wiud^ 
Flows  loosely  from  her  bosom,  and  re^-eali 
To  the  pleasM  eye  the  beauties  of  her  form. 
Then  follows  Autumn,  bearing  in  her  lap 
The  blushing  fhiits,  which  Summer's  sultry  breaf^ 
Had  mellow'd  to  her  hand.    A  clustering  wreath 
Of  purple  grapes,  half  hid  with  spreading  leaves. 
Adorns  her  brow.    Her  dew-besprinkled  locks 
Begin  to  fall,  her  bending  shoulders  sink. 
And  active  vigour  leaves  her  sober  steps. 
Winter  creeps  on,  shrivell'd  with  chilling  cold^ 
Bald  his  white  crown,  upon  his  silver  beard 
Shines  the  hoar  frost,  and  icicles  depend. 
Rigid  and  stem  his  melancholy  face ; 
Shivering  he  walks,  his  joints  benumm*d  and  stifl'j 
And  wraps  in  northern  furrs  his  wither'd  trunk. 
And  now,  great  Nature,  pointing  to  the  trmin 
Her  Heaven-directed  hand,  they  all  combine. 
In  measur'd  figures,  and  mysterious  rounds. 
To  weave  the  mazy  dance;  while  to  the  sound. 
Of  Pan*8  immortal  pipe,  the  goddess  joined 
Her  voice  harmonious ;  and  the  listening  Mnse, 
Admiring,  caught  the  wonders  of  her  theme  5. 

"  To  God,  Supreme  Creator!  great  and  good} 
All-wise,  almighty  Parent  of  the  Worid! 
In  choral  symphonies  of  praise  and  love. 
Let  all  the  powers  of  Nature  raise  the  song^ 

•  The  wat'ry  signs  forsaking,  see,  the  Son, 
Great  father  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
Darts  from  the  Ram  bis  all-enlivenmsr  ray. 
When  now  the  genial  warmth  Earth's  yiddio^ 

breast 
•Unfolds.    Her  latent  salts,  snlphureoas  oils. 
And  air,  and  water  mixt;  attract,  repel. 
And  raise  prolific  ferment     Lo !  at  length 
The  vital  principle  begins  to  wake:  * 

Th*  emulgent  fibres,  stretching  round  the  root. 
Seek  their  terrestrial  nurture ;  which,  convey'd 
In  limpid  currents  thro*  th»  ascending  tubes. 
And  btrainM  and  filter'd  in  their  secret  cdls{ 
To  its  own  nature  every  difierent  plant 
Assimilating,  changes.    Awful  Heaven ! 
How  wondVous  is  thy  work !  To  thee!  to  thee \ 
Mysterious  power  belongs!  Summer's  fierce  beat 
Increasing,  rarifies  the  ductile  juice. 
See,  from  the  root,  and  from  the  bark  imbib'd^ 
Th*  e'astic  air  impels  the  rising  sap. 
Swift  thro'  the  stem,  thro*  every  branching  anBt 
And  smaller  shoot,  the  vivkl  mobture  0ows, 
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"See!  fee!  the diootingvefdwretpreeds around! 
Ye  sons  of  men,  with  rapture  Tiew  the  scene! 
Oo  hill  and  dale,  on  meadow,  field,  and  grove, 
Cloth'd  in  soft-minglmg  shades  from  light  to  dark. 
The  wandering  eye  delighted  roves  untir'd. 
The  hawthorn's  whitening  bush,  Pomooa*s  blooms. 
And  Flora's  pencil  o*er  the  enamell'd  groen. 
The  varying  scenes  enrich.    Hence  every  gale 
Breathes  odours,  every  Zephyr  from  his  wings 
Wafting  new  fragrance;  borne  from  trees,  fix>m 

shrubs. 
Borne  from  the  yellow  cowslip,  violet  blue. 
From  deep  carnations,  fi^m  the  blushing  rose. 
From  every  flower  and  aromatic  herb 
In  grateful  mixtures.    Hence  ambrosial  fruits 
Yield  their  delicious  flavours.    The  sweet  grape. 
The  mulberry's  cooling  juice,  the  luscious  plum. 
The  healthful  apple,  the  dissolving  peach. 
And  thy  rich  nectar,  many-flavourM  pine. 
These  are  the  gracious  gifts,  O  ^vour'd  man; 
These,  these,  to  thee  the  gracious  gifts  of  Heav'n, 
A  world  of  beauty,  wonder,  and  delight!* 

'*  To  God,  Supreme  Creator !  great  and  gaod ! 
AU-wise,  ahnighty  Parent  of  the  World ! 
In  choral  symphonies  of  praise  and  love, 
|.et  all  the  powera  of  Nature  close  the  strain." 


CANTO  II. 

ARGUMKNT. 


Qf  different  soils,  and  their  culture.  Mr.  Tull*8 
principles  and  practice.  Of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Middlesex  gardenera.  Of  various 
manures,  and  other  methods  of  improving  lauds. 
Of  hedging  and  ditching.  Of  planting  timber 
tiees.  Of  drainhig  wet,  and  flooding,  dry  lands. 
Of  gardening,  and  the  gardens  of  Epicurus. 

Dbscekdiito  now  from  these  superior  tbemesy 
O  Muse,  in  notes  femiliar,  teach  the  swain 
The  hidden  properties  of  every  glebe. 
And  what  the  different  culture  each  requires. 
The  naturalist,  to  sand,  or  loam,  or  clay, 
Beduces  all  the  varying  soils,  which  clothe 
The  bosom  of  this  earth  with  beauty.    Sand, 
Hot,  open,  loose,  admits  the  genial  ray 
With  freedom,  and  with  gnncediness  imbibes 
The  falling  moisture:  hence  the  cmbrio  seeds, 
liodgM'in  its  fiery  womb,  push  into  life 
With  early  haste,  and  hurry'd  to  their  prime, 
(Their  vital  juices  spent)  too  soon  decay. 
Correct  this  erroor  of  the  ardent  soil,  ♦ 

With  cool  manure*:  letstiff  cohesive  clay 
Give  the  loose  glebe  consistence,  and  firm  strength: 
80  shall  thy  labouring  steers,  when  harvest  calls. 
Bending  their  patient  shoulders  to  the  yoke. 
Drag  home  in  copious  loads  the  yellow  grain. 

Hat  fortune  fix'd  thy  lot  to  toil  in  clay } 
Despair  not,  nor  repine:  the  stubborn  soil 
Shall  yield  to  cultivation,  and  reward 
The  hand  of  diligence.    Here  give  the  plough 
No  rest    Break,  pound  the  clods,  and  with  warm 
Relieve  the  sterile  coldness  of  the  ground,  [dungs 
Chined  with  obstructed  water.    Add  to  these 
The  sharpest  sand,  to  open  and  unbind 
The  dose-cohering  mass;  so  shall  new  pores    ^ 
Admit  the  solar  beaqo's  enlivening  heat. 
The  nitrous  particles  of  air  receive, 
And  yield  a  passage  to  the  soaking  rain. 
Hence  fermentation,  hence  prolific  power, 


And  hence  the  fibrous  roots  in  quest  of  fbod, 
Find  unobstructed  entrance,  room  to  spread. 
And  richer  juices  fised  the  swelling  shoots: 
So  the  strong  field  shall  to  the  reaper*s  liand 
Produce  a  plenteous  crop  of  waving  wheat. 

But  blest  with  ease,  in  plenty  shall  he  live. 
Whom  Heav'n's  kind  hand,  indulgent  to  his  wish. 
Hath  plac'd  upon  a  loamy  soil.     He  views 
All  products  of  the  teeming  ei^ih  arise 
In  plenteous  crops,  nor  scarce  the  needful  aid 
Of  culture  deigns  to  ask.    Him,  nor  the  fears 
Of  scorching  heat,  nor  deluges  of  rain 
Alarm.     His  kindly  fields  sustain  all  change 
Of  seasons,  and  support  a  healthy  seed, 
In  vigour  thro'  the  perils  of  the  year.  [learn  ? 

But  new  improvements  curious  wouId*st  thou 
Hear  then  the  lore  of  fair  Berkcria's  *  son, 
Whose  precepts,  drawn  from  sage  oxperience,  claim 
Regard.    The  pasture,  and  the  food  of  plants, 
Firat  let  the  young  agricolist  be  taught : 
Then  how  to  sow,  and  raise  the  embrio  seeds 
Of  every  diflferent  species.    Nitre,  fire, 
Air,  water,  earth,  their  various  powers  combine 
In  vegetation ;  but  the  genuine  food 
Of  every  plant  is  earth:  hence  their  increase. 
Their  strength,  and  substance.  Nitre  first  prepares 
And  separates  the  concreted  parts;  which  then 
The  watery  vehicle  assumes,  and  thro* 
Th*  ascending  tubes,  impeird  by  subtile  air. 
Which  gives  it  motion,  and  that  motion  heat. 
The  fine  terrestrial  aliment  conveys. 

Is  earth  the  food  of  plants  ?  their  pasture  then 
Is  earth*s  inverted  surfece.    This  the  swain, 
By  ceaseless  tillage,  or  the  use  of  dung. 
Must  or  ferment,  or  pulveriie,  to  fit 
For  due  reception  of  the  fibrous  roots: 
But  from  the  streams  of  (fidure,  from  the  stench 
Of  putre£iction,  from  stercoreous  fiimes 
Of  rottenness  and  filth,  can  sweetness  spring? 
Or  grateful,  or  salubrious  food  to  man  ? 
As  well  might  virgin  innocence  preserve 
Her  purity  from  taint  amid  the  stews. 
Defile  not  then  the  freshness  of  thy  field 
With  dung's  polluting  touch;  but  let  the  ploo^. 
The  hoe,  the  harrow,  and  the  roller,  lend 
Their  better  powera,  to  fructify  the  soil;    ' 
Turn  it  to  catch  the  Sun's  prolific  ray, 
Th'  enlivening  breath  of  air,  the  genial  dews, 
And  every  influence  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
These  shall  enrich  and  fertilize  the  glebe. 
And  toil's  unceasing  hand  full  well  supijly 
T^e  dunghill's  sordid  and  extraneous  aid.^ 

Thus  taught  the  Shalboroe  swain;  who  first 
with  skill 
Led  through  the  fields  the  many-coultPr*d  plough; 
Who  firat  his  seed  committed  to  the  ground. 
Shed  from  the  drill  by  slow  revolving  wheels, 
In  just  proportion  and  in  even  rows ; 
Living  'twixt  each  a  spacious  internal, 
To  introduce  with  ease,  while  yet  the  i;rain 
Expanding  crowned  the  intermediate  ridge. 
His  new  machine';  fonh'd  to  exterminate 
The  weedy  race,  (intruders  who  devour. 
But  nothing  pay)  to  pulverize  the  soil, 
Enlarge  and  change  the  pasture  of  the  roots, 

*  The  late  Mr.  Tull,  of  Shalborne  in  Berkshire, 
in  his  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry;  or  an  Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Vegetation  and  Tillage. 

«  The  hoe-plough. 
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And  to  its  last  perfection  raise  the  crop. 
He  taught,  alas,  but  practis'd  ill  the  lore 
Of  his  own  precepts.  Fell  disease,  or  sloth 
Rdax*d  the  hand  of  industry :  his  &nn. 
His  own  philosophy  disgracing,  brought 
Discredit  on  the  doctrines  he  enforcM. 

Then  banish  from  thy  fields  the  loiterer  sloth  ^ 
Nor  listen  to  the  voice  of  thoughtless  ease. 
Him  sordid oess  and  penury  surround, 
Beneath  Whose  lacy  hand  the  farm  runs  wild ; 
Whose  heart  nor  feels  the  joy  improi'ement  gives, 
Nor  leaden  eye  the  beauties  that  arise 
From  labour  sees.    Accumulated  filth 
Annoys  his  crowded  steps;  even  at  his  door 
A  yellow  mucus  from  the  dunghill  stands 
In  squalid  pools;  his  buildings  unrepaired, 
To  ruin  rush  precipitate;  his  fields 
Disorder  governs,  and  licentious  weeds 
Spring  up  unchecked :  the  nettle  and  the  dock, 
Wormwood  and  thistles,  in  their  seasons  rise, 
And  d^dly  nightshade  spreads  his  poison  round. 
Ah !  wretched  he !  if  chance  his  wandering  child, 
By  hunger  prompted,  pluck  th*  alluring  fruit ! 
Benumminf  stupor  creeps  upon  his  brain ; 
Wild  grinning  laughter  soon  to  this  succeeds; 
Strange  madness  then,  and  death  in  hideous  form. 
Mysterious  Providence  '  ah,  why  conceal*d 
In  such  a  tempting  form,  should  poisons  lurk ; 
Ah,  why  so  near  the  path  of  innocents,         [wise. 
Should  spring  their  bane?    But  thou  alone   art 

Thus  hath  the  iaithfUl  Muse  his  lore  pursu'd, 
Who,  trusting  to  the  culture  of  his  plonsrh, 
Hefus'd  the  dunghilPs  aid.    Yet  listen  not 
To  doubtful  precepts,  with  implicit  faith : 
Experience  to  experience  oft  oppos*d 
Leaves  truth  uncertain.  ^  See,  what  various  crops, 
In  quick  Succession,  crown  the  gardeo'd  fields 
On  Thame's  prolific  bank.    On  culture's  hand 
Alone  do  these  horticulists  rely? 
Or  do  they  owe  to  London's  rich  manure 
Those  products  which  its  crowded  markets  fill  ? 
Both  lend  their  aid:  and  both  with  art  improved, 
Have  spread  the  glory  of  their  gardens  wide, 
A  theme  of  wonder  to  the  distant  swain. 
Hence  the  piazza*d  square',  whereerst,  embower'd 
In  solemn  sloth,  good  Martin's  lazy  monks 
Dron'd  out  their  useless  lives  in  pamper*d  ease; 
Now  boasts,  from  industry's  rough  hand  supply'd. 
Each  various  esculent  the  teeming  earth 
In  every  changing  season  can  produce. 

Join  then  with  culture  the  prolific  strength 
Of  such  manure  as  best  inclines  to  aid 
Thy  failing  glebe.    Let  oily  marie  appoint 
Its  unctuous  moisture,  or  the  crumbling  tan 4 
Its  glowing  heat.    Nor  firom  the  gazing  lietds. 
Nor  bristly  swine  obscene,  disdain  to  heap 
Their  cooling  ordure.    Nor  the  warmer  dungs 
Of  fiery  pigeons,  of  the  stabled  horse, 

Or  fnlHMl  flork.  fiefflnnf.      Frnm  RnrinklMl  Rnnt. 


Its  trampled  mixtures  rake.  Green  ttanding  poob^ 
Large  lakes,  or  meadows  rank,  iu  rotted  beapt 
Of  unripe  weeds  S,  afford  a  cool  mamne. 
From  ocean's  verge,  if  not  too  far  remov'd. 
Its  shelly  sands  convey  a  warm  compost, 
Frottlandand  wave  commixt,  with  richness  franghk 
This  the  sour  glebe  shall  sweeten,  and  for  years. 
Thro'  chilly  clay,  its  vigorous  heat  shall  glou*. 
But  if  nor  oily  maile,  nor  crumbling  tan. 
Nor  dung  of  cattle,  nor  the  trampled  street. 
Nor  weed,  nor  ocean's  sand,  can  lend  its  aid. 
Then,  farmer,  raise  innnediate  from  their  seeds. 
The  jtticy  stalks  of  largely-spreading  pulse. 
Beans,  buck-wheat,  spurry,  or  the  climbing  vetcb; 
These  early  reapt,  and  bury^d  in  the  soil. 
Enrich  the  parent  womb  from  whence  they  spning- 
Or  sow  the  bulbous  turnip ;  this  shall  yield 
Sweet  pasture  to  the  flocks  or  lowing  herds. 
And  well  prepare  tliy  land  for  future  crops. 

Yet  not  alone  to  raise,  but  to  secure 
Thy  products  from  invasion,  and  divide 
For  various  use  th'  appropriated  fidds. 
Disdain  not  thou  to  learn.    For  this,  the  sloe. 
The  fiirze,  the  holly,  to  thy  hand  present 
Their  branches,  and  their  different  merits  boast. 
But  frofta  the  nursery  thou  with  care  select 
fiuick  hawthorn   sets,  well  rooted,  smooth  and 

straight  t 
Then  low  as  sinks  thy  ditch  on  either  side. 
Let  rise  in  height  the  sloping  bank:  there  plant 
Thy  future  fence,  at  intervals  a  foot ' 
From  each  to  each,  in  beds  of  richest  mould.    . 
Nor  ends  the  Ubour  here;  but  to  defend 
Thy  infant  shoots  from  depredation  deep» 
At  proper  distance  drive  stifi*  oaken  stakes ; 
Which  interwove  with  boughs  and  flexile  twi^^ 
Frustrate  the  nibbling  flock,  or  browsing  herd* 
Thus,  if  ^m  weeds,  that  rob  them  of  their  fbod» 
Or  choke,  by  covering  from  the  vital  air. 
The  hoe's  neat  culture  keep  thy  thickening  sboots> 
Soon  shall  they  rise,  and  to  the  field  afford 
A  beauteous,  strong,  impenetrable  fence. 
The  linnet,  goldfinch,  nightingale,  and  thmsh. 
Here,  by  security  invited,  build 
Their  little  nests,  and  all  thy  labours  cbeer 
With  melody;  the  hand  of  lovely  May 
Here  strews  her  sweetest  blossoms;  and  if  nouxt 
With  stocks  of  knotted  crab,  ingrafted  fruits. 
When  Autumn  crowns  the  year,  shall  smilearovvML 

But  from  low  shrubs,  if  thy  ambition  rise 
To  cultivate  the  larger  tree,  attend. 

From  seeds,  or  suckers,  layers,  or  sets,  aris* 
Their  various  tribes;  for  now  exploded  standi 
The  vulgar  fable  of  spontaneous  birth. 
To  plant  or  animal.    He  then,  who,  pleas'dy 
In  f^ncy*s  eye  beholds  his  fbture  race 
Rejoicing  in  the  shades  their  grandt»ire  gate^ 
Or  he  whose  patriot  views  extend  to  raise^ 

Tn  Hiabiiii  avt»9   Rritnin^a  nnvftl  nnvM- • 
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On  Natton^i  Ihntfbl  lap :  tke  h«m>w*8  care 
Indulgent  covers  from  keen  frosts  that  pierce. 
Or  Termin  wlio  deronr.    The  wintry  months 
In  endkrio  dose  the  foture  forest  lies. 
And  waits  for  germtnatiop :  but  in  spring, 
When  their  green  heads  first  rise  abore  the  earth. 
And  ask  thy  fostering  hand ;  then  to  their  roots 
The  light  soil  irently  move,  and  strew  around 
Old  leaves  or  litter'd  straw,  to  screen  from  heat 
The  tender  infiints.    Leave  not  to  vile  weeds 
This  friendly  office ;  whose  false  kindness  chokes, 
Or  starves  the  nurslings  they  pretend  to  shade. 

When  now  four  summers  have  beheld  their  youth 
Attended  in  the  nursery,  then  transplant. 
The  soil  prepared,  to  where  thy  future  grove 
Is  destin'd  to  uprear  its  leafy  bead. 
Avoid  the  errour  of  impatience.    He 
Who,  eager  to  enjoy  the  cooling  shade 
His  hands  shall  raise,  removes  at  vast  expense 
TaQ  trees,  with  envy  and  regret  shall  see 
His  neighbour's  infant  plants  soon,  soon  outstrip 
The  tandy  loiterers  of  his  dwindling  copse. 

But  if  thy  emulation's  generous  pride 
Would  boast  thelargest  timber  straight  and  strong ! 
Thick  let  the  seedlings  in  their  native  beds 
Stand  unremov'd ;  so  shall  each  lateral  branch. 
Obstructed,  send  its  nourishment  to  raise 
The  towering  stem:    and  they  whose  vigorous 
B^attM  above  the  rest  their  lofty  heads,     [health 
Aspiring  still,  shall  spread  their  powerfid  arms. 
While  the  weak  puny  race,  obscured  below, 
Sickening,  die  off,  and  leave  their  victors  room. 

Nor  small  the  praise  the  skilful  planter  claims 
from  bis  befriended  country.    Various  arts  . 
Borrow  from  him  materials.    The  soft  beech, 
And  close-grain'd  bov,  employ  the  turner's  wheel. 
And  with  a  thousand  implements  supply 
jyfechanic  skill.    Their  beauteous  veins  the  yew 
And  phyllerea  lend,  to  surface  o'er 
The  cabinet.    Smooth  linden  best  obeys 
The  carver's  chisel;  best  his  curious  work 
JJisplays  in  all  its  nicest  touches.    Birchr- 
Ah,  why  should  birch  supply  the  chair?  since  oft 
Its  cru^  twigs  compel  the  smarting  youth 
To  dread  the  hateful  seat.    Tough-bending  ash 
Gives  to  the  humble  swain  his  usefol  plough. 
And  for  the  peer  bis  prouder  chariot  builds. 
To  weave  our  ba^ets  the  soft  osier  lends 
His  pliant  twigs:  staves  that  nor  shrink  nor  swell. 
The  cooper's  close-wrought  cask  to  chesnutowes. 
The  Bweet-leav'd  walnut's  undulated  grain, 
Folish'd  with  care,  adds  to  the  workman's  art 
Ita  varying  beauties.    The  tall  towering  elm, 
Scoop'd  into  hollow  tubes,  in  secret  streams 
Conve3rs  for  many  a  mUe  the  limpid  wave; 
Or  from  its  height  when  humbled  to  the  ground. 
Conveys  the  pride  of  mortal  man  to  dust. 
And  last  the  oak,  king  of  Britannia's  woods. 
And  guardian  of  her  isle !  whose  sons  robust. 
The  best  supporters  of  incumbent  weight. 
Their  beams  and  pillars  to  the  builder  give. 
Of  strength  immense:  or  in  the  bounding  deep 
The  loose  foundations  lay  of  floating  walls, 
Impregnably  secure.    But  sunk,  but  fallen 
From  all  your  ancient  grandeur,  O  ye  groves  I 
Beneath  whose  lofty  venerable  boughs 
The  Druid  erst  his  solemn  rites  perform'd. 
And  taught  to  distant  realms  his  sacred  lore. 
Where  are  your  beauties  fled  ?  Where  but  to  serve 
Your  thankless  country,  who  unblushing  sees 
Her  naked  forests  longing  for  your  shade. 


The  task,  the  glorious  task,  fbr  thee  reraaini, 

0  prince  belov'd !  for  thee,  more  nobly  born 
Than  for  thyself  alone,  the  patriot  work 
Yet  unattempted  waits.    O  let  not  pass 
The  fair  occasion  to  remotest  time 

Thy  name  with  praise,  with  honour  to  transmit! 

So  shall  thy  country*s  rising  fleets  to  thee 

Owe  future  triumphs;  so  her  naval  strength. 

Supported  from  within,  shall  fix  thy  claim 

To  ocean's  sovereignty;  and  to  thy  ports. 

In  every  climate  of  the  peopled  Earth, 

Bear  commerce;  fearless,  unresisted,  safe. 

Let  then  the  great  ambition  fire  thy  breast. 

For  this,  thy  native  land;  replace  the  lost 

Inhabitants  of  her  deserted  plains. 

Let  Thame  once  more  on  Wiudsoifs  lofty  hills 

Survey  young  forests  planted  by  thy  hand. 

Let  (air  Sabrina*s  flood  again  behold     . 

The  Spaniard's  terrour  ^  rise  renew'd.     And  TrenJt 

From  Sherwood's  ample  plains,  with  pride  convey 

The  bulwarks  of  her  country  to  the  main. 

O  native  Sherwood !  happy  were  thy  haul. 
Might  these  his  rural  note«,  to  future  time 
Boast  of  tall  groves,  that,  nodding  o*er  thy  plain/ 
Rose  to  their  tuneful  melody.    But,  ah ! 
Beneath  the  feeble  eflbrts  of  a  Muse 
Untutor'd  by  the  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome; 
A  stranger  to  the  fair  Ca^alian  springs. 
Whence  happier  poets  inspiration  draw, 
And  the  sweet  magic  of  persuasive  song. 
The  weak  presumption,  the  fond  hope  expires. 
Yet  sure  some  sacred  impulse  stirs  my  breast! 

1  feel,  I  feel,  an  heavenly  guest  within ! 
And  all-obedient  to  the  ruling  god. 

The  pleasing  Usk  which  be  inspires,  pursue. 

And  hence,  disdaining  low  and  trivial  things. 
Why  should  I  tell  of  him  whose  obvious  art. 
To  drain  the  low  damp  meadow,  sloping  sinks 
A  hollow  trench,  which,  arch'd  at  half  its  depth, 
Cover'd  with  filtering  brush-wood,  furze  or  broom. 
And  surfhc'd  o'er  with  earth,  in  secret  streams 
Draws  its  collected  moisture  from  the  glebe  ? 
Or  why  of  him,  who  o'er  his  sandy  fields. 
Too  dry  to  bear  the  Sun's  meridian  beam, 
Galls   from   the  neighbouring    hills   obsequious 

springs. 
Which,  led  in  winding  currents  thro'  the  mead. 
Cool  the  hot  soil,  refresh  the  thirsty  plain. 
While  withered  plants  reviving  smile  around  > 
But  sing,  O  Muse!  the  swain,  the  happy  swain, 
Whom  taste  and  nature  leading  o'er  his  fields. 
Conduct  to  every  wral  beauty.    See! 
Before  his  footsteps  winds  the  waving  walk. 
Here  gently  rising,  there  descending  slow 
Thro'  the  tall  grove,  or  nearthe  water's  brink. 
Where  flowers  besprinklecl  paint  the  shelving  bank. 
And  weeping  willows  bend  to  kiss  the  stream. 
Now  wandering  o'er  the  lawn  he  roves,  and  now 
Beneath  the  hawthorn's  secret  sha^ie  reclines : 
Where  purple  violets  hang  their  bashful  heads. 
Where  yellow  cowslips,  and  the  blushing  pink. 
Their  mingled  sweets,  and  lovely  hues  combine. 

Here,  sheltered  from  the  north,  his  ripening  fruitt 
Display  their  sweet  temptations  from  the  wall. 
Or  from  the  gay  espalier:  while  below, 

fi  The  officere  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1588, 
called  the  Invincible  Armada,  had  it  in  their  ordera, 
if  they  could  not  subdue  the  island,  at  least  to 
destroy  the  forest  of  Dean,  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Severn. 
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His  Tarioiis  esculents,  from  glowing  beds 
Give  the  fair  promise  of  delicious  feasts. 
There  from  his  forming  hand  new  scenes  arise; 

The  fair  creation  of  his  fancy's  eye. 
Lo!  bosom'd  in  the  solemn  shady  grove. 
Whose  reverend  branches  wave  on  yonder  hill. 
He  views  the  moss-grown  temple's  niin'd  tower. 
Covered  with  creeping  ivy's  clustered  leaves; 
The  mansion  sfeming  of  some  rural  god, 
Whom  Nature's  choristers,  in  untaught  hymns 
Of  wild  yet  sweetest  harmony,  adore. 
From  the  bold  brow  of  that  aspiring  steep. 
Where  hang  the  nibbling  flocks,  and  view  below 
Their  downward  shadows  in  the  glasSy  wave, 
What  pleasing  landscapes  spread  before  bis  eye! 
Of  scktter'd  villages,  and  winding  streams. 
And  meadows  green,  and  woods,  and  distant  spires, 
deeming,  above  the  blue  horizon's  bound. 
To  prop  the  canopy  of  Heaven.    Now  lost 
Amidst  a  glooming  wilderness  of  shrubs. 
The  goliiea  orange,  arbute  ever  green. 
The  early-blooming  almond,  feathery  pine, 
Fair  opulus'',  to  Spring,  to  Autumn  dear. 
And  the  sweet  shades  of  varying  verdure,  caught 
From  soft  acacia's  gently- waving  branch, 
Heedless  he  wanders :  while  the  grateful  scents 
Of  sweet-briar,  roses,  honeysuckles  wild, 
Kegale  the  smell;  and  to  th*  enchanted  eye 
Mezereon's  purple,  laurustinus*  white. 
And  pale  laburnum's  pendent  flowers  display 
Theirdifferent  beauties.  O'er  the  smootb-riiomgrass 
His  linj?ering  fooUteps  leisurely  proceed. 
In  meditation  deep: — ^When,  hark!  the  sound 
Of  distant  water  steals  upon  his  ear; 
And  sudden  opens  to  his  pausing  eye 

V  The  rapid  rough'cascade,  from  the  rude  rock 
Down  dashing  in  a  stream  of  lucid  foam: 
Then  glides  away,  meandring  o'er  the  lawn, 
A  liquid  sur&cc;  shining  seen  afar. 
At  intervals,  beneath  the  shadowy  trees; 
Till  lost  and  buried  in  the  distant  grove. 
Wrapt  into  sacred  musing,  he  recltoes 
Beneath  the  covert  of  embowering  shades; 
And,  painting  to  his  mind  the  bustling  scenes 
Of  pride  and  bold  ambition,  pities  kings. 

Genius  of  gardens ;  Nature's  fairelit  child ! 
Thou,  who,  inspir'd  by  the  directing  mind 
Of  Heaven,  didst  plan  the  scenes  of  Paradise; 
Thou  at  whose  bidding  rose  th»  Hesperian  bowers 
Of  ancient  fame,  the  fkir  Aonian  mount, 
Castalian  springs,  and  all  th'  enchanting  grores 
Of  Tempe's  vale:  Oh  where  hast  thou  been  hid? 
For  ages  where  have  stray'd  thy  steps  unknown  ? 
Welcome  ^t  length,  thrice  welcome  to  the  shore 
nrDrnfain^a  twHant^knns  i«1«i*  whpTA  vmtliant  oiains. 


The  calm  serepe  receu  of  thouglitfiiT  mani         '^ 
Id  meditation's  silent  sacred  hoar. 

And  lo!  the  progress  of  thy  steps  appears 
In  fair  improvements  scattered  round  the  land. 
Earliest  in  Chiswick's  beauteous  model  seen: 
There  thy  first  favourite,  in  the  happy  shade 
To  Nature  introduced,  the  goddess  woo'd. 
And  in  sweet  rapture  there  enjoy 'd  her  charms. 
In  Richmond's  venerable  woods  and  wilds, 
The  calm  retreat,  where  wearied  majesty. 
Unbending  from  his  cares  for  Britain's  peace, 
Steals  a  few  moments  to  indulge  his  own. 
On  Oatland's  brow,  where  grandeur  sits  enthrDo'd, 
Smiling  on  beauty.    In  the  lovely  vale 
Of  Esher,  where  the  mole  glides  lingering,  loath 
To  leave  such  scenes  of  sweet  simplicity. 
In  Wobum's^  ornamented  fields,  where  gay 
Variety,  where  mingled  lights  and  shades,  [bfcak, 
Where  lawns  and  groves,  and  opening  prospedl 
With  sweet  surprise,  upon  the  wandering  eye. 
On  Hagley's  hills,  irregular  and  wild. 
Where  thro'  romantic  scenes  of  hanging  woods, 
And  vallies  green,  and  rocks,  and  hollow  daks. 
While  echo  talks,  and  nymphs  and  drjrads  play. 
Thou  roT'st  enamour'd;  leading  by  the  hand 
Its  master,  who,  inspir'd  with  all  thy  art, 
Adds  beauties  to  what  Nature  plann'd  so  fair. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement!  wisdom's  peaceful  sest! 
Where  lifted  from  the  crowd,  and  calmly  plae^ 
Beyond  the  deafening  roar  of  human  strife, 
Th*  Athenian  ^  sage  his  happy  followers  taugfit, 
That  pleasure   sprang  fVom   virtue.     Gracioaf 
How  worthy  thy  divine  beneficence,        [Heaven! 
This  fair  establish'd  truth !  ye  blissiful  bowers. 
Ye  vocal  groves  whose  echoes  caught  h'ls  lore, 

0  might  t  hear,  thro'  time's  long  tract  coovey'd^ 
The  moral  lessons  taught  beneath  yonr  shades! 
And  lo,  transported  to  the  sacred  scenes. 
Such  the  divine  enchantment  of  the  Muse, 

1  see  tlie  sage;  I  hear,  I  hear  his  voice. 

"  The  end  of  life  is  happiness;  the  means 
Tliat  end  to  gain,  fair  rirtue  gives  alone. 
From  the  vain  phantoms  of  delusive  fear, 
Or  strong  desire's  intemperance,  spring  lAe  woes 
Which  human  life  embitter.    Oh,  my  sons,  [fear 
From  errour's  darkening  doods,  from  groaadless 
Enfeebling  all  her  powers,  with  early  skill. 
Clear  the  bewilder'd  mind.    Let  fortitude 
Establish  in  your  breasts  her  steadfast  throne; 
So  shall  fhe  stings  of  evil  Ax  no  wound: 
Nor  dread  of  poverty,  nor  pain,  nor  grief. 
Nor  life's  disasters,  nor  the  fear  of  death. 
Shake  the  just  purpose  of  your  steady  souls. 
The  golden  curb  of  temp*rance  next  ptepare^ 

Tn  rmn  ih>  iinn*fnrMta  «ttll>0«  nf  Am^w^ 
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Who  lets  ibe  irrtpiof  band  of  aT'rice  pinch 

To  DAiTow  sel&shneu  the  nooial  heart; 

Excludes  h\r  friendship,  charity,  aod  love, 

FhHn  their  divine  exertions  in  his  breast 

And  see,  my  friends,  this  garden's  little  bound. 

So  small  the  wants  of  nature,  wdl  supplies 

Oar  board  with  plenty;  roots,  or  wholesome  pulse^ 

Or  herbs,  or  flavoor'd  fruits:  and  from  the  stream 

The  hand  of  moderation  ftlk  a  cup. 

To  thirst  delicious.    Hence  nor  fevers  rise. 

Nor  surfeits,  nor  the  boiling  blood,  inflamed 

With  turbid  violence,  the  veins  distend. 

Hear  then,  and  weigh  the  moment  of  my  words. 

Who  thus  the  seasual  appetites  restrain, 

Knjoy  the  heavenly  Venus  "  of  these  shades, 

Cdestial  pleasure;  tranquil  and  secure. 

From  pain,  diaease,  and  anxious  troubles  free. 


CANTO   111. 

ARGUMENT. 


Of  hay-making.    A  method  of  preserving  hay  from 
btftog  roow-bnmt,  or  taking  fire.     Of  harvest, 
and  the  harvest-home.    The  praises  of  England 
with  regard  to  iu  various  products.    Apples. 
Hops.    Hemp.'  Flax.     Coals.     Fullers-earth. 
Stone.     Lead.    Tin.    Iron.    Dyers  herbs.    Es- 
caients.     Medicinals.     Transitions   from  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  to  the  care  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses.    Of  feeding  sheep.    Of  their 
diseases.    Sheep-shearing.     Of  improving  the 
breed.      Of  the  dairy  and  its  products.      Of 
horses.    The  draught-horse— road-horse— hun- 
tcr--*race-borBe — and  war-horse.     Concluding 
with  an  address  to  the  prince  to  prefer  the  arts 
of  peace  to  those  of  war. 
WniLS  thus  at  ease,  beneath  embcHtsh*d  shades. 
We  tore  delighted;  lo !  the  ripening  mead 
Calls  forth  the  labooring  hinds.    In  slanting  rows. 
With  still-approaching  step,  and  levelled  stroke. 
The  early  mower,  bending  o'er  his  scythe, 
Lays  low  the  slender  grass ;  emblem  of  man. 
Falling  beneath  the  ruthless  hand  of  Time! 
Then  ibUows  blithe,  equipt  with  fork  and  rake, 
Id  light  array,  the  train  of  nymphs  and  swains. 
Wi<)eo'er  the  field,  their  labour  seeming  sport, 
Tbcy  toss  the  withering  herbage.    Light  it  flies. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Zephyr;  whose  soft  gale. 
Now  while  th*  ascending  Sun's  bright  beam  exhales 
The  grateful  sweetness  of  the  new-mown  hay,  ^ 
Breathing  refreshment,  fans  the  toiling  swain. 
And  soon,  the  jocund  dale  and  echoing  hill 
Heaonnd  with  merriment.    The  simple  jest. 
The  Tillage  tale  of  scandal,  and  the  taunts 
Of  rode  unpolish'd  wit,  raise  sudden  bursts 
Of  laughter  from  beneath  the  spreading  oak. 
Where  thrown  at  ease,  and  shelter^  from  the  Son, 
The  plain  repast,  and  wholesome  bey'rage  cheer 

•TK**^  anirif-G        T.Jirht  nft  nir  HiP-V  Rnrinir.  rpnA«u>/1. 


Thy  work,  and  hurry  to  the  field  thy  team. 
Ere  the  Sun*s  heat,  or  penetrating  winl. 
Hath  drawn  its  moisture  from  the  feding  grass? 
Or  hath  the  bursting  shower  thy  labours  drcnch'd. 
With  sudden  inundation  >  Ah,  with  care 
Accumulate  thy  load,  or  in  tbo  mow. 
Or  on  the  rising  rick.    The  smother*d  damps. 
Fermenting,  glow  within;  and  latent  sparks 
At  length  cngender*d,  kindle  by  degrees. 
Till,  wide  and  wider  spreading,  they  admit 
The  fatal  blast,  which  instantly  consutnes. 
In  flames  resistless,  thy  collected  store. 
This  dire  disaster  to  avoid,  prepare 
A  hollow  basket,  or  the  concave  round 
Of  some  capacious  vessel ;  to  its  sides 
Affix  a  triple  cord :  then  let  the  swains. 
Full  in  the  centre  of  thy  purposed  heap. 
Place  the  obtrusive  barrier;  rising  still 
As  they  ad?ance,.by  its  united  bands. 
The  wide  machine.    Thus  leaving  in  the  midst 
An  empty  space,  the  coolling  air  draws  in. 
And  from  the  flame,  or  from  offensive  taiuta 
Pernicious  to  thy  cattle,  saved  their  food. 
And  now  the  ruler  of  the  golden  day. 
From  the  fierce  Lion  glows  with  heat  intense; 
While  Ceres  on  the  ripening  field  looks  down 
In  smiles  benign.    Now  with  enraptur*d  eye. 
The  end  of  all  his  toil,  and  its  reward. 
The  farmer  views.    Ah,  gracious  Heaven !  attend 
His  fervent  prayer;  restrain  the  tempest's  rage. 
The  dreadful  blight  disarm ;  nor  in  one  blast 
The  products  of  the  labouring  year  destroy ! 
Yet  vain  is  Heaven's  ifidulgence;  for  when  now 
In  ready  ranks  th'  impatient  reapers  stand, 
Arm'd  with  the  scythe  or  sickle :— echoes  shrill 
Of  winding  horns,  the  shouts  and  hallooings  loud 
Of  huntsmen,  and  the  cry  of  opening  hounds, 
Float  in  the  gale  melodious,  but  invade 
His  frighted  sense  with  dread.   Near  and  more  near 
Th'  unwelcome  sounds  approach;  aod  sudden  o'er 
His  fence  the  tall  stag  bounds:  in  close  pursuit 
The  hunter  train,  on  many  a  noble  steed,  , 

Undaunted  follow;  while  the  eager  pack 
Burst  unresisted  thro*  the  yiekliiig  hedge. 
In  vain,  unheard,  the  wretched  hind  exclaims: 
The  ruin  of  his  crop  in  vain  laments: 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  they  traverse  the  ripe  field 
In  cruel  exultation ;  trampling  down 
Beneath  their  foet,  in  one  short  moment's  sporty 
The  peace,  the  comfort  of  his  future  year. 
Unfeelinj!:  wealth !  ah,  when  wilt  thou  forbear 
Thy  insults,  thy  injustice  to  the  poor? 
When  taste  tbe  bliss  of  nursing  in  thy  breast 
The  sweet  sensations  of  humanity } 

Yet  all  are  not  destroyers:  some  nnspoil'd 
By  fbrtane  still  preserve  a  f.'oliog  heart. 
And  see  the  yellow  fields,  with  labourers  spreadi 
Resign  their  treasures  to  the  i^eaper's  hand. 
Here  stands  in  comely  order  on  the  pkiin. 
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The  steed's  li^  pfovender  obeys  the  scythe. 

Labour  and  mirth  united,  glow  beneath 

The  mid-day  Sun ;  the  laughing  binds  rejoice; 

Their  master's  heart  is  opened,  and  his  eye 

Looks  with  indulgence  on  the  gleaning  poor. 

At  length,  adorn'd  with  boughs  and  garlands  gayt 

Nodsithe  last  load  along  the  shouting  field. 

Now  to  the  God  of  harvest  in  a  song 

The  grateful  former  pays  accepted  thanks, 

With  joy  unftign*d:  while  to  his  ravish'd  ear 

The  gtatulation^  of  ai^si  sting  swains 

Are  music.     His  exulting  suul  expands : 

He  presses  every  aiding  hand;  he  bids 

The  plenteous  feast,  beneath  some  spreading  tree 

Load  the  large  board;  and  circulates  the  bowl. 

The  copious  bowl,  nnmeasur'd,  unrestrained, 

A  fr  e  libation  to  th'  immortal  gods. 

Who  crown  with  plenty  the  prolific  soil. 

Hail,  favoured  island!  happy  region,  hail! 
Whose  temperate  skies,  mild  air,  and  genial  dews, 
Enrich  the  fertile  glebe;  blessing  thy  sons 
W^ith  various  products,  to  the  life  of  man 
Indul^nt.    Thine  Pomona's  choicest  gift. 
The  tasteful  apple,  rich  with  racy  juice. 
Theme  of  thy  envy'd  song,  Silurian  bard ; 
Afibrding  to  the  swains,  in  sparkling  cups, 
Delicious  bev*rage.    Thine  on  Cantium's  hills. 
The  flow'ry^hop,  whose  tendrils  climbing  round 
The  tall  aspiring  pole,  bear  their  light  heads 
Aloft,  in  pendent  clusters;  which  in  malt*s 
PennentJng  tuns  inius'd,  to  mellow  age 
Preserves  the  potent  draught.  Thine  toothe  plant, 
To  whose  tou^  stringy  stalks  thy  num'rous  fleets 
Owe  their  strong  cordage:  with  her  sister  stem. 
Her  feirer  sister,  whence  Minerva's^  tribe, 
T*  enfold  in  softness  beauty's  lovely  limbs. 
Present  their  woven  texture;  and  from  whence, 
A  second  birth,  grows  the  papyrean  leaf', 
A  tablet  firm,  on  which  the  painter-bard 
Delineates  thought,  and  to  the  wondering  eye 
Embodies  vocal  air,  and  groups  the  sound. 

With    various   blessings    teems    thy   fruitful 
womb. 
Lo !  from  the  depth  of  many  a  yawning  mine 
Thy  ibesil  treasures  rise.    The  blazing  hearths. 
From  deep  sulphureous  pits,  consumeless  stores 
Of  fuel  bcNUt.    Thy  oil-imbibing  earth <, 
The  fuller's  mill  assisting,  safe  defies 
All  foreign  rivals  in  the  clothier's  art. 
The  builder's  stone  thy  numerous  quarries  hide; 
With  lime,  its  close  concomitant.    The  hills. 
The  barren  hills  of  Derby's  wildest  peak. 
In  lead  abound;  soft,  fusile,  malleable; 
Whose  ample  sheets  thy  venerable  donees. 
From  rough  inclement  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 
In  safety  clothe.    Devon ia's  ancient  mines. 
Whose  treasures  tempted  first  Phoenicia's  sons 
To  court  thy  commerce,  still  exhaustless,  yield 
The  valued  ore,  from  whence,  Britannia,  thou 

^  Minerva  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
weaving. 
^  The  leaf  of  the  Egyptian  plant,  papyrus,  was 


Thine  honour'd  name^  derivHt,    Nor  wmit'st  thov 

Of  that  all-useful  metal,  the  support  [store 

Of  ev'ry  art  mechanic.     Hence  arise 

In  Dean's  large  forest  numerous  glowing  kilns. 

The  rough  rude  ore  calcining ;  whence  conveyed 

To  the  fierce  furnace,  its  inteoser  heat 

M<;lts  the  hard  mass;  which  flows,  an  iron  streauig 

On  sandy  beds  below :  9nd  stifiening  there, 

A  ponderous  Iump»  but  to  the  hammer  tam*d. 

Takes  from  the  forge,  in  bars,  its  final  form. 

But  the  glad  Muse,  from  subterranean  caves 
Emerging,  views  with  wonder  and  delight. 
What  numerous  products  still  remain  unsung. 
With   fish  abound  thy  streams;   thy  sheltering 

woods 
To  fowl  give  friendly  covert;  and  thy  plains 
The  cloven-footed  race,  in  various  herds. 
Range  undisturbed.     Fair  Flora^R  sweetest  buds 
Blow  on  thy  beauteous  bosom;  and  her  fruits 
Pomona  pours  in  plenty  on  thy  lap. 

Thou  to  the  dyer's  tinging  cauldron  giv*st 
The  yellow-stein ing  weed,  luteola*; 
The  glastum  brown'',  with  which  thy  naked  sons 
In  ancient  time  their  hardy  limbs  distein'd  ; 
Nor  the  rich  rubia*  docs  thine  baud  withhold. 

Grateful  and  salutory  spring  the  plants 
Which  crown  thy  numerous  gardens,  and  invite 
To  health  and  temperance,  in  the  simple  meal, 
Unstein'd  with  murder,  undefil'd  with  blood, 
Unpoison'd  with  rich  sauces,  to  provoke 
Th'  unwilling  appetite  to  gluttony. 
For  this,  the  bulbous  esculents  their  roots 
With  sweetness  fill;  for  this,  with  cooliog juice 
The  g^een  herb  spreads  its  leaves;  and  openii^ 

buds, 
And  flowers,  and  seeds,  with  various  flavours  tempfc 
Th'  ensanguin'd  palate  from  its  savage  feast. 

Nor  hath  the  god  of  physic  and  of  day 
Forgot  to  shed  kind  influence  on  thy  plants 
Medicinal.    Lo  I  from  his  beaming  rays 
Their  various  energies  to  every  herb 
Imparted  flow.    He  the  salubrious  leaf 
Of  cordial  sage,  the  purple-flowering  head 
Of  fragrant  lavender,  enlivening  mint> 
Valerian's  fetid  smell,  endows  benign 
With  their  cephalic  virtues.     He  the  root 
Of  broad  angelica,  and  tufted  flower 
Of  creepu^  chamomile,  impregnates  deep 

*The  learned  antiquary,  Bochart,  is  of  Q|Mnion 
that  the  Phcenicians,  coming  to  buy  tin  in  the  island 
of  Albion,  g^ve  it  the  name  of  Barat<.Auac,  that  is, 
the  land  or  country  of  tin:  which  being  softened 
by  the  Greeks  into  Britanniq,  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  This  etyqiology  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Grecians  calling  the  isles  of  Scilly ,  Cas&i*. 
terides,  which  signifies  in  Greek,  the  same  as 
Barat-Anac  in  Phoenician.  Rapio. 

6  Weld,  commonly  called  dyer's  weed. 

''Woad. 

«  Madder,  which  is  used  by  the  dyers  for  makiag 
the  most  solid  and  richest  red ;  and  a^  Mortimer 
observes,  was  thought  so  valuable  in  kio^  Charles 
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With  powers  carminattve.    In  every  brake 
Wonnwood  and  ceotaury,  their  bitter  juice. 
To  aid  digestion's  sickly  powers,  refine. 
The  smooth  althaea  9  its  balsamic  wave 
IndaK^nt  pours.     Rryngo's  strengthening  root 
SiuTouuds  thy  sea-girt  ide,  restorative. 
Fair  queen  of  love,  to  thy  enfeebled  sons. 
Hypericnm  ^,  beneath  each  sheltering  bush, 
Its  healing  virtue  modestly  oonceals. 
Thy  firiendly  soil  to  liquorice  imparts 
Its  dulcet  iDoisture,  whence  the  labouring  lungs 
Of  panting  asthma  find  a  sure  reliet 
The  scarlet  poppy,^on  thy  painted  fields. 
Bows  his  somniferous  head,  inviting  soon 
To  peaceful  slumber  the  di.sorder'd  mind. 
Lo>  firom  thy  baum's  eshilerating  leaf. 
The  moping  fiend,  black  Melancholy,  flies; 
^nd  burning  Febris,  with  its  lenient  flood 
Cools  her  hot  entrails;  or  embathes  her  limbs 
In  sudorific  streams,  that  cleansing  flow       [boast 
From  saffron's  friendly  spring.    Thou  too  can'st 
The  blessed  thistle '^  whose  rejective  power 
Believes  the  loaded  viscera;  and  to  thee 
The  rose,  the  violet,  their  emollient  leaves 
On  every  bush,  on  every  bank,  display. 

These  are  thy  products,  fair  Britannia,  these 
The  copious  blessings,  which  thy  envied  sons. 
Divided  and  distioguish'd  from  the  world. 
Secure  and  free,  beneath  just  laws,  enjoy. 
Nor  dread  the  ravage  of  destructive  war; 
Kor  black  contagion's  pestilential  breath ;  [towns, 
Nor  rending  £arth's  convulsions, — ^fields,  flocks, 
£waliow'd  abrupt,  in  ruin's  frightful  jaws; 
Kor  worse,  &r  worse  than  all,  the  iron  hand 
Of  lawless  power,  stretch'd  o'er  precarious  wealth, 
I^ands,  liberty,  and  life,  the  wanton  prey 
Of  its  enormous  unresisting  gripe. 

But  further  now  in  vegetation's  paths. 
Thro'  cultur'd  fields,  and  woods,  and  waving  crops. 
The  wearied  Muse  forbears  to  wind  her  walk. 
To  flocks  and  herds  her  future  strains  aspire, 
And  let  the  listening  binds  instructed  bear 
The  closing  precepts  of  her  labour'd  song. 

Ix> !  on  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill. 
Beneath  a  spreading  oak's  broad  foliage,  sits 
The  shepherd  swain,  and  patient  by  his  side 
His  watchful  dog ;  while  round  the  nibbling  flocks 
Spread  their  wide  fleeces  o'er  the  verdant  slope, 
A  landscape  pleasing  to  the  painter's  eye. 
Mark  bis  maternal  care.    The  tender  race. 
Of  beat  impatient,  as  of  pinching  cold 
Afraid,  he  shelters  from  the  rising  Sun, 
J^neath  the  mountain's  western  side;  and  when 
The  evening  beam  shoots  eastward,  turning  seeks 
Tlf*  alternate  umbhige.   Now  to  the  sweetest  food 
Of  fallow  fields  he  leads,  and  nightly  folds, 
T* enrich  th'  exhausted  soil:  defending  safe 


To  heal  th^  dire  disease.    The  wrifgling  tall    . 
Sure  indication  gives,  that,  bred  beneath, 
Devouring  vermin  lurk:  these,  or  with  dust 
Or  deadea'd  lime  besprinkled  thick,  fidl  off 
In  smother'd  crowds.    Diseases  numerous 
Assault  the  harmless  race;  but  chief  the  fiend 
Which  taints  with  rotteness  their  inward  frame. 
And  sweeps  them  from  the  plain  in  putrid  heaps, 
A  nuisatioe  to  the  smell.    This*  this  demands 
His  watchful  care,     if  he  perceives  the  fleece 
In  patches  lost;  if  the  dejected  eye 
Looks  pale  and  languid;  if  the  rosy  gums 
Change  to  a  yellow  fbulnefw;  and  the  breiKh* 
Panting  and  short,  emits  a  sickly  stench ; 
Warn'd  by  the  fatal  symptoms,  he  removes 
To  rising  grounds  and  dry,  the  tainted  flock; 
The  best  expedient  to  restore  that  health 
Which  the  full  pasture,  or  the  low  damp  moor 
Endanger'd.    But  if  bare  and  barren  hitli). 
Or  dry  and  sandy  plains,  too  &r  remov'd, 
Deny  their  aid,  he  speedily  prepares 
Rue's  bitter  juice,  with  brine  and  brimstone  mixt, 
A  powerful  remedy;  which  from  an  horn 
Injected,  stops  the  dangerous  malady. 

Refulgent  summer  now  his  hot  domain 
Hath  carried  to  the  tropic,  and  begins 
His  backward  journey.     Now  beneath  the  Sun 
Mellowing  their  fleeces  for  tb*  impending  shears. 
The  woolly  people  in  full  clothing  sweat: 
When  the  smooth  current  of  a  limpid  brook 
The  shepherd  Feeks,  and  plunging  in  its  waves 
The  frighted  innocents,  their  whitening  robes 
In  the  clear  stream  grow  pure.     Emerging  hence^ 
On  litter'd  straw  the  bleating  flocks  recline; 
Till  glowing  heat  shall  dry,  and  breathing  dews 
Perspiring  soft,  again  thro'  all  the  fleece 
Diffuse  their  oily  fetness.     Then  the  swain 
Prepares  th'  elastic  shears,  and  gently  down 
The  patient  creature  lays;  divesting  .ooon 
Its  lighten'd  liml»s  of  tlieir  encumbering  load. 

O  more  than  mines  of  gold,  than  diamonds  far 
Mere  precious,  more  important  is  the  fleece! 
This,  this  the  solid  base  on  which  the  sons 
Of  commerce  build,  exalted  to  the  sky, 
Thestructure  of  their  grandeur,  wealth,  miA  power! 
Hence  in  the  earliest  childhood  of  her  stato. 
Ere  yet  her  merchants  spread  the  British  sail. 
To  Earth  descending  in  a  radiant  cloud, 
Britannia  seiz'd  th'  invaluable  spoil. 
To  ocean's  verge  exulting  swift  she  flew ; 
There,  on  the  bosom  of  the  bounding  wave, 
Rais'd  on  her  pcariy  car,  fair  Commerce  ro^c 
Sublime,  the  goddess  of  the  watry  w^rid,    ■ 
On  every  coast.  In  every  clime  adur'd. 
High  waving  in  her  hand  the  woolly  prize, 
Britannia  haii'd  and  beckon'd  to  her  shore 
The  power  benign.     Invited  by  the  fleece. 
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With  boxom  «wet,  fM,  to  their  ioft  dcfim 
Indolgent,  he  may  give  tb«  noblest  nuns. 
Yet  not  too  early  to  the  genial  »port 
InTite  the  modest  ewe;  let  Michael*8  feast 
Commemorate  the  deed,  lest  the  cold  hand 
Of  Winter  pinch  too  bard  the  new-yeanM  lamb. 

How  nice,  how  delicate  appears  his  choice. 
When  fixing  on  the  sire  to  raise  his  flock? 
His  shape,  his  marks,  how  curions  he  survers? 
His  body  large  and  deep,  his  biittocks  brpad 
Give  indication  of  internal  strength : 
Be  short  his  leg?,  yet  active;  small  his  head;* 
So  shall  Lacioa's  pains  less  pungent  prove^ 
And  less  the  hazaid  of  the  teeming  ewe: 
Long  be  his  tail,  and  large  his  wool-grown  ear; 
Thick,  shining,  white,  his  fleece ;  his  hazel  eye 
Large,  bold,  and  cheerful;  and  his  horns,  if  horns 
You  choose,  not  straight,  but  curving  round  and 

round 
On  either  side  his  head.    These  the  sole  arms 
His  inoffensive  mildness  bpars;  not  made 
For  shedding  bk>od,  nor  hostile  war:  yet  these, 
When  love,  all-powerful,  swellshis  breast,  and  pours 
Into  hi^  heart  new  courapre,  these  he  aims 
With  meditated  fury  at  his  foe. 

In  glowing  colours,  here  the  tempted  Muse 
Might  paint  the  rushing  conflict,  when  provok*d. 
The  rival  rams,  opposing  front  to  front, 
^ri ng  forth  with  desperate  madness  to  the  fight. 
But  as  deterred  by  the  superior  bard, 
Wbo«e  steps,  at  awful  distance,  I  revere. 
Nor  dare  to  tread;  so  by  the  thundering  strife 
Of  his  nii^estic  fathers  of  the  herd, 
My  feebler  combatants  appallM  retreat. 
At  leisure  now;  O  let  me  once  again 
Once,  ere  I  leave  the  cultivated  fields. 
My  favourite  Patty,  in  her  dairy^s  pride, 
^  Revisit;  and  the  generous  steeds  which  grace 
The  pastures  of  her  swain,  well-pleas*d,  survey, 
"the  lowing  kine,  see,  at  their  customed  hour, 
Wait  the  returning  paiU    The  rosy  maid, 
Cmuching  beneath  their  side,  in  copious  streams 
Kxbausts  the  swelling  udder.    Vessels  large 
And  broad,  by  the  sweet  hand  of  neatness  cleaned, 
Mean  while,  in  decent  order  rangM  appear, 
Tlie  milky  treasure,  strainM  thro*  filtering  lawn, 
nteoded  to  receive.    At  early  day. 
Sweet  slumber  shaken  from  her  opening  lijis. 
My  lovclj'  Patty  to  her  dairy  hies: 
Therefrom  the  surface  of  expanded  bowls 
She  skims  the  floating  cream,  and  to  her  chum 
Conomits  the  rich  consistence ;  nor  disdains. 
Though  soft  her  hand,  tho*  delicate  her  frame. 
To  urge  the  rural  toil;  fond  to  ohtain 
The  country-housewifc*s  humble  name  and  praise. 
Continued  agitation  separates  sooa 
The  unctuous  particles ;  with  gentler  strokes 
And  artful,  soon  they  coalesce:  at  length. 
Cool  water  pouring  from  the  limpid  spring 
Into  a  smooth-glaz'd  vessel,  deep  and  wide. 
She  gathers  the  loose  fragments  to  an  heap; 


Which  bard  and  harder  fNNff;  till,  clear  and  this. 

The  green  whey  rises  separate.    Happy  swatnat 

O  how  I  envy  ye  the  luscious  draught, 

The  soft  salubrious  b^erage !  To  a  vat. 

The  size  and  fiBuhion  which  her  taate  approver. 

She  bears  the  snow-white  heaps,  her  future  cheete^ 

And  the  strong  press  establishes  its  form. 

But  nicer  cates,  her  dairy'k  boasted  fare. 
The  jelly *d  cream  or  custard,  daintiest  food. 
Or  cheesecake,  or  the  cooling  syllabub. 
For  Thyrsis  she  prepares;  who  from  the  fiekl 
Returning,  with  the  kiss  of  love  sincere. 
Salutes  her  rosy  lip.    A  tender  look. 
Meantime,  and.rheerful  smiles,  his  welcome  spe^K 
Down  to  their  frugal  board  contentment  sits. 
And  cails  it  feasting.     Prattlinc:  infants  dear 
Engage  their  fond  regard,  and  closer  tie 
The  band  of  nuptial  lore.    They,  happy,  feel 
Each  other's  bliss,  and  both  in  different  spheres 
Employed,  nor  seek  nor  wish  that  cheating  ohftva^ 
Variety,  which  idlers  to  their  aid 
Call  in,  to  make  the  length  of  lazy  life 
Drag  on  less  heavily.     Domestic  cares. 
Her  children  and  her  dairy,  well  divide 
Th'  appropriated  hours,  and  duty  makes 
Employment  pleasure.    He,  delighted,  givet 
Each  busy  season  of  the  rolling  year. 
To  raise,  to  feed,  t*  improve  the  generous  hon% 
And  fit  for  various  use  his  strength  or  speed. 
Dull,  patient,  heavy,  of  large  limbs  robust. 
Whom  neither  beauty  marks,  nor  spirits  fire; 
Him,  to  the  servile  toil  of  dragging  f4ow  * 

The  burthen'd  carriage;  or  to  drudge  beneath 
A  ponderous  load  impos*d,  his  justice  dwoms. 
Yet,  straining  in  th'  enormous  cars  which  crowd 
Thy  bustling  streets,  Augusta,  queen  of  trade. 
What  noble  beasts  arc  seen?  sweeting  beneatk 
Their  toil,  and  trembling  at  the  driver's  whip, 
Urg*d  with  malicious  fury  on  the  parts 
Where  feeling  lives  most  sensible  of  pain. 
Fell  tyrants,  hold!  forbear  your  hell-born  nge ! 
Sec  ye  not  every  sinew,  every  nerve  [Maa* 

Stretched  even  to  bursting?   Villains! — ^but  the 
^uiek  from  the  savage  ruffians  turns  her  eye. 
Frowning  indignant.    Steeds  of  hordier  kind. 
And  cool,  tho»  sprightly,  to  the  traveled  roMl 
He  destines ;  sure  of  foot,  of  steady  pace. 
Active,  and  persevering,  uncompelKd,  - 
The  tedious  length  of  many  a  beaten  mile. 

But  not  alone  to  these  inferior  tribes 
Th*  ambitious  swain  confines  his  generous  breed. 
Hark !  in  his  fields,  when  now  the  distant  sounds 
Of  winding  horns,  and  dogs,  and  huntsmen's  shovk^ 
Awake  the  sense,  his  kindling  hunter  neighs: 
Suick  start  his  ears  erect,  his  beating  heart 
Exults,  bis  light  limbs  bound,  he  hears  aloft. 
Raised  by  tumultuous  joy,  his  tossmg  head; 
And  all  impatient  for  the  well-known  sport. 
Leaps  the  talffence,  and  listening  to  the  cry. 
Pursues  with  voluntary  speed  the  chase. 
See !  o*er  the  plain  he  sweeps,  nor  hedge  nor  dit^ 
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And  pobti  with  piUe  hU  beauties.    NeaUy  set 
Hit  lively  b^d,  and  gtowhig  in  his  eye 
^Tnie  spirit  lires.    His  nostril  wide,  inhales 
With  ease  the  ambient  air.    His  body  firm     , 
And  rooad,  upright  his  joints,  his  homy  booft 
Small,  shining,  light;  and  large  his  ample  reach.' 
His  limbs,  tho*  slender,  brac>d  with  sinewy  strength, 
Beclarehis  winged  speed.    His  temper  mild. 
Yet  high  his  mettled  heart    Hence  in  the  race. 
All  emoloos,  he  Wrs  the  clashing  whips. 
He  feels  the  animating  sbonts;  exerts 
With  eagerness  his  utmost  powers;  and  strains. 
And  springs,  and  flies,  to  reach' the  destin'd  goal. 

Butlo!  the  boast,  the  glory  of  his  stalls. 
His  warrior  steed  appears.    What  comely  pride. 
What  dignity,  what  grace,  attend  on  all 
His  motions?  See!  exulting  in  his  strength. 
He  paws  the  ground  impatient    On  his  brow 
Courage  enthroned  sits,  and  animates . 
His  fearless  eye.    He  bends  his  arched  erest ; 
His  mane,  loose-flowing,  ruflles  in  the  wind, 
Clothiog  his  cbist  with  fury.     Proud,  be  snorts. 
Champs  on  the  foaming  bit,  and  prancing  high. 
Disdainful  seems  to  tread  the  sordid  earth. 
Yet  bears  he  and  obeys  his  master's  Toice,^ 
All  gentleness,  and  feels,  with  conscious  pride. 
His  dappled  neck  clapped  with  a  cheering  hand: 
But  when  the  battle's  martial  sounds  invade 
His  ear,  when  drums  and  trumpets  loud  proclaim 
The  rusbtng  onset;  when  thick  smoke,  when  fire 
Burst  thundering  from  the  cannon's  awfol  mouth; 
Then  alMnspir'd  he  kindles  into  flame! 
Intrepid,  neighs  aloud;  and,  panting^ 


Impatient  to  express  his  swelling  joys 
Unutterable.    On'danger>s  brink  he  stands, 
And  mocks  at  fear.    Then  springing  with  delight^ 
Plunges  into  the  wild  confusion.    Terrour  flies 
Before  his  dreadful  firont;  and  in  his  rear 
Destruction  marks  her  bloody  progress.    Such^ 
Such  was  the  steed  thou,  Cumberiand,  bestrod'st. 
When  black  Rebellion  feU  beneath  tfar  hand, 
Rome  and  her  papal  tjrranuy  subdu'd. 
On  great  Culloden's  memorable  AekL 
Such  thine,  unoonquer'd  Mariborough,  when  th« 

throne 
Of  Lawis  totter'd,  and  thy  glittering  steel 
On  Blenheim's  plain  iminortal  trophies  reaped. 
And  such,  O  prince!  great  patron  of  my  the.ne. 
Should  e*er  insidious  Prance  again  presume 
On  Europe's  ft«edom,  such,  tho*  all  averse 
To  slaughtering  war,  thy  country  shall  present 
To  bear  her  hero  to  t^e  martial  plain, 
Arm'd  with  the  sword  of  justice.    Other  causa 
Ne'er  shall  ambition's  sophistry  persuade 
Thine  honour  to  espouse.     Britannia's  peace; 
Her  sacred  rights;  her  just,  her  equal  laws; 
These,  these  alone,  to  cherish  or  defend, 
Shall  raise  thy  youthful  arm,  and  wake  to  war» 
To  dreadful  war,  the  Britbh  lion's  rage. 

But  milder  stars  on  thy  illustrious  birth 
Their  kindest  influence  shed.    Beneath  the  smiltt 
Of  thy  indulgence,  the  protected  arts        , 
Lifting  their  gracefol  heads;  her  envy'd  sail 
Pair  commerce  spreading  to  remotest  climes  ; 
And  plenty  rising  from  th*  encourag'd  plough; 
Shall  feed,  enrich,  adorn,  the  happy  land. 
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LIFE  OF  THOMAS  CHATTERTON, 


BY  MR.  CHALftlERS. 


Tms  extraordinary  young  man  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  Novcmbef  1752.     Hit 

lather  was  originally  a  writing  usher  to  a  school  in  Bristol,  afterwards  a  singing 

man  in  the  cathedral,  and  lastly  master  of  the  free-school  in  Pyle-street  in  the  same 

iCity.     He  died  about  three  months  before  this  son  was  born. — It  is  not  quite  un««' 

important,    although  in  any  other  case  it  might  seem  ridiculous,  to  add  that 

our  p>oet  was  descended  from  a  long  lioe  of  ancestors  who  held  the  oftice  ofsextom 

of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe:  for  it  was  in  the  muniment  room  of  this  church  that  the 

materials  were  found  from  which  he  constructed  that  system  of  imposture  which  has 

tendered  his  name  celebrated,  and  his  history  interesting. 

At  ^ve  yevLts  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  schooHn  Pyle-street,  then  superintended 
by  a  Mr.    Love,  but  here   he  improved  so  little   that  his  mother  took   him 
back.     While  under  his  care  his  childish  attention  is  said  to  have  been  engaged 
by  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  manuscript  in  French,^  which  circum- 
stance eneourag'cd  her  to  initiate  him  in  the  alphabet,  and  she  afterward  taught 
him  to  read  from  an  old.  black-letter  Testament  or  Bible.     That  a  person  of  her 
nnk  in  life  should  be  able  to  read  the  black-letter  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but 
the  fact  rests  upon  her  authority,  and  has  been  considered  as  an  introduction  to 
that  fondness  for  antiquities  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished*. 

ffis  next  rennove  was  to  Colston's  charity  school,  at  the  age  of  eight  yeaTS» 
where  he  was  taug-ht  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  the  daily  rate  of  nine 
lioura  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter.  Such  at  least  was  the  prescribed  discipline 
Qf  the  school,  although  far  more  tedious  than  a  boy  of  his  capacity  required.  One 
<>f  his  masters,    jPhillips,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  an  elegy,  was  a  frequent 
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volumes,  ]priiicipa]ly  history  and  divinity.  Before  this  time  he  hud  composed  some 
verses,  particularly  those  intitled  Apostate  Will,  which  although  they  bear  n<i 
comparison  with  what  he  afterwards  produced,  discover  at  that  early  age  a 
disposition  to  personal  satire,  and  a  consciousness  of  superior  sense*  It  would  be 
more  remarkable,  were  it  true,  that  while  at  this  school  he  is  said  to  have  shown 
to  his  master  Phillips  one  of  those  manuscripts  which  he  pretended  had  been 
found  in  a  chest  in  Redcliffe  church,  but  as  neither  Phillips  nor  another  person  to 
whom  this  treasure  was  exhibited,  could  read  it,  the  commencement  of  his  Row- 
leian  impostures  must  be  postponed  to  a  future  period. 

At  school  he  had  gathered  some  knowledge  of  music,  drawing,  and  arithmetic^ 
and  with  this  stock  he  was  bound  apprentice  July  1767,  to  Mr.  John  Lambert, 
an  attorney  at  Bristol,  for  seven  years^  His  apprenticeship  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  lower  order,  and  his  situation  mor^  resembling  that  of  a  seprant  than  a  pupil. 
His  chief  employment  was  to  copy  precedents,  which  frequently  did  not  require 
more  than  two  hours  in  a  day.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  probably  filled  up  by 
tht  desultory  course  of  reading  which  he  had  begun  at  school,  and  which  ter- 
minated chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  old  English  phraseology,  heraldry,  and  miscel- 
laneous antiquities :  of  the  two  last  he  acquired,  not  a  profound  knowledge,  biit 
enough  to  enable  him  to  create  fictions  capable  of  deceiving  those  who  had  less* 
His  general  conduct  during  his  apprenticeship  was  decent  and  regular.  On  one 
occasion  only  Mr.  Lambert  thought  him  deserving  of  correction  for  writing  an 
abusive  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  to  his  old  schoolmaster.  So  soon  did  this  young 
man  learn  tiie  art  of  deceit^  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  practise  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale* 

,  In  the.  beginning  of  October  1768,  the  completion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol 
suggested  to  him  a  fit  opportunity  for  playing  off  the  first  of  his  public  deceptions. 
This  was  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  on  opening  the  old  bridge,  said  to  be  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Farley*s  Bristol  Joumal» 
in  a  short  letter  signed  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis.  Such  a  memoir,  at  so  critical  a 
time,  naturally  excited  attention ;  and  Farley,  who  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the 
author,  after  much  inquiry,  discovered  that  Chatterton  had  sent  it.  Chatterton 
was  consequently  interrogated,  probably  without  much  ceremony,  where  he  had 
obtained  it.  And  here  his  unhappy  disposition  showed  itself  in  a  manner  highly- 
affecting  in  one  so  young,  for  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
according  to  all  that  can  be  gathered,  had  not  been  corrupted  either  by  precept  or 
example.  "  To  the  threats,"  we  are  told,  "  of  those  who  treated  him  (agreeably 
to  his  appearance)  as  a  child,  he  returned  nothing  but  haughtiness,  and  a  refusal 
to  give  any  account.  By  milder  usage  he  was  sopaewhat  softened,  and  appeared 
inclined  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power." 

The  effect,  however,  of  this  mild  usage  was,  that  instead  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
information  in  his  power,  he  tried  two  different  falsehoods :  the  first,  **  that  he 
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■    As  this  last  9tory  is  the  foundation    of  the    whole    controversy   respecting 

C!hattertoQ,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  circumstances  as  related  in  bis  life, 

written  for  the   Biograpbta  Britannica,  and  prefixed  to  the   recent  edition  of 

•  Jbia  works« 

"  Over  the  north  porch  of  SU  Mary  Redcliffe  church,  which  was  founded,  or  at 
least  rebuilt,  by  Mr;  W4  Canynge,  (an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth)  there  is  a  kind  of  muniment 
room,  in  which  were  deposited  six  or  seven  chests,  One  of  which  in  particular  was 
called  Mr.  Canynge*s  Cofrt;  this  chest,  it  is  said,  was  secured  by  six  keys,  two  of 
which  were  intrusted  to  the  minister  and  procurator  of  the  church,  two  to  the 
mayor,  and  one  to  each  of  the  church- wardens.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the 
six  keys  appear  to  have  been  lost:  and  about  the  year  1727,  a  notion  prevailed 
that  some  title  deeds,  and  other  writings  of  value,  were  contained  in  Mr. 
Canynge*s  cofre.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  an  order  of  vestry  was  made, 
that  the  chest  should  be  opened  under  the  inspection  of  an  attorney :  and  that 
those  writings  which  appeared  of  consequence  should  be  removed  to  the  south 
porch  of  the  church*  The  locks  were  therefore  forced,  and  not  only  the  principal 
chest,  but  the  others,  which  were  also  supposed  to  contain  writings,  were  all 
broke  open.  The  deeds  immediately  relating  to  the  church  were  removed,  and 
the  other  manuscripts  were  left  exposed  as  of  no  value.  Considerable  depredations 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  committed  upon  them,  by  different  persons:  but  the 
most  insatiate  of  these  plunderers  was  the  father  of  Chatterton.  His  uncle  being 
«exton  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  gave  him  free  access  to  the  church.  He  carried  off, 
^rom  time  to  time,  parcels  of  the  parchments,  and  one  time  alone,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  boys,  is  known  to  have  filled  a  large  basket  with  them.  They 
were  deposited  in  a  cupboard  in  the  school,  and  employed  for  different  purposes, 
such  as  the  covering  of  copy-books,  &c.  in  particular  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  having  presented  the  boys  with  twenty  Bibles,  Mr.  Chatterton, 
in  order  to  preserve  these  books  from  being  damaged,  covered  them  with  some  of 
the  parchments.  At  his  death,  the  widpw  being  under  a  necessity  of  removing, 
carried  the  remainder  of  them  to  her  own  habitation.  Of  the  discovery  of  their 
value  by  the  younger  Chattert6n^  the  accdunt  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance,  which  he  gave  to  Dr.  Glynn  of  Cambridge,  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted.  When  young  Chatterton  was  first  articled  to  Mr.  Lambert,  he  used 
frequently  to  come  home  to  his  mother,  by  i4ray  of  a  short  visit.  There,  one  day, 
his  eye  was  caught  by  one  of  these  parchments,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
thread-paper.  He  found  not  only  Uie  writing  to  be  very  old,  the  characters  very 
different  from  common  characters,  but  that  the  subject  therein  treated  was  dif- 
ferent from  common  subjects.  Being  naturally  of  an  inquisitive  and  curious  turn, 
be  was  very  much  struck  with  their  appearance,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  began 
to  question  his  mother  what  those  thread-papers  were,  how  she  got  them,  andl 
whence  they  came^  Upon  further  inquiry,  he  was  led  to  a  full  discovery  of 
all  the  parchments  which  remained :  the  bulk  of  them  consisted  of  poetical  and^ 
other  compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge,  and  a  particular  friend  of  his,  Thomaf 
Rowley,  whom  Chatterton  at  first  called  a  monk,  and  afterwards  a  secular  priest 
^  the  fifteenth  century.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  account  which  Chatter- 
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ton  thought  proper  to  give,  and  which  he  wished  to  be  believed.  It  is,  indeed^ 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  his  mother  mnd  sister.  Mrs.  Chstterton  informed  t 
friend  of  the  dean  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Milles)  that  on  her  removal  fWrni  Pyle-etreet* 
she  emptied  the  cupboard  of  its  contents,  partly  into  a  large  long  deal  box,  where 
her  husband  used  to  keep  his  clothes,  and  partly  into  a  square  oak  box  of  a  smaller 
size:  carrying  both  with  their  contents  to  her  lodgings,  where,  accoidingto  her 
account,  they  continued  neglected  and  undisturbed,  tiH  her  son  first  di^vered 
their  value:  who  having  examined  their  contents,  told  his  mother  *  that  he  had 
found  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  could  be  like  it.'  That  he  then 
removed  all  these  parchments  out  of  the  large  long  deal  box,  in  which  his  father 
tised  to  keep  his  clothes,  into  the  square  oak  box:  that  he  was  perpetually 
ransacking  every  comer  of  the  house  for  more  parchments,  and,  firim  time  to 
time,  carried  away  those  he  had  already  found  by  pockets  full:  that  one  day 
happening  to  see  Clarke's  History  of  the  Bible  covered  with  one  of  €txo$e  pait:h« 
ments,  he  swore  a  great  oath,  and  stripping  the  book,  put  the  cover  into  his  pocket, 
and  carried  it  away:  at  the  same  time  stripping  a  common  little  Bible,  but  flndiBg 
no  writing  upon  the  cover,  replaced  it  again  very  leisurely.  Upqn  being  informed 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  father  had  procured  the  parchments,  he  went  hima^ 
to  the  place,  and  picked  up  four  more." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  whiek 
Chatterton  evidently  made  up  from  the  credulity  of  his  mother  and  other  friends, 
who  could  not  read  the  parchments  on  which  he  afRected  to  set  so  high  a  value, 
and  which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  render  of  public  importance  by  producing 
these  wonderful  treasures  of  Canynge*s  coi&e.  In  his  attempt,  alrecufy  related, 
respecting  the  old  bridge,  he  had  not  been  eminent  successful,  owing  to  Int 
prevarication.  He  now  imparted  some  of  these  manuscripts  to  George  Catcot,  a 
pewterer  of  Bristol,  who  had  heard  of  the  discovery,  and  desired  to  be  introduced 
to  Chatterton.  The  latter  very  readily  gave  him  the  Bristowe  Tragedy,  Rowley*t 
Epitaph  on  Canynge*8  Ancestor,  and  some  smaller  pieces.  These  Catcot  com* 
municated  to  Mr.  Barret,  a  surgeon,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  Bristol,  and 
would  naturally  be  glad  to  add  to  its  honours  that  of  having  produced  such  a  poet 
as  Rowley.  In  his  conversations  wilh  Barret  and  Catcot  he  appears  to  have  been 
driven  to  many  prevarications,  somethnw  owning  that  he  had  destroyed  serer^ 
of  these  valuable  manuscripts;  and  at  other  times  asserting  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  others  which  he  could  not  produce.  These  contradictions  mnA 
have  entirely  destroyed  his  evidence  in  any  other  case,  in  the  opinion  of  thinking 
and  impartial  judges:  but  the  historian  of  Bristol  could  not  forego  the  hopes  of 
enriching  his  book  by  originals  of  so  great  importance;  and  having  obtained  froni 
Chatterton  several  frasrments.  some  of  ronaid<3>mK]#»  lono^k    h«  o«*4«««nw  .^^^^ a 
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knewr  oo  knguage  but  hit  own.  Camd^ii's.  Britamiia  appear*  to  have  been  a 
iarourite  book:  and  he  copied  the  glossaries  of  Chaucer  and  others  with  in- 
defbtigable  perseVarance,  ttoring  hia  memory  with  antiquated  words.  Even 
Batl«3r*s  Dictiimary  has  been  proved  to  have  afibrded  him  many  of  those  wordsi 
which  the  advocates  for  Rowley  thought  could  be  known  only  to  a  writer  of  hia 
pretended  age* 

I>aring  all  these  various  pursuits^  he  employed  his  pen  in  essays,  in  prose  and 
Terse,  chiefly  of  the  satirical  kind.  He  appears  to  have  read  the  party  pamphleta 
•f  the  day,  and  imbibed  much  of  their  abusive  spirit.  In  1769*  we  find  him  a  veiy 
considerable  contributor  to  the  Town  and  Country  Magaxine,  which  began  about 
that  dme.  His  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  rise  to  eminence  entirety  by  tha 
efforts  of  his  genius,  either  in  his  own  character  or  that  of  some  of  the  heroea 
•f  the  Redcliffe  chest,  in  which  he  was  perpetually  discovering  a  most  convenient 
▼ariety  of  treasure,  with  which  to.  reward  his  admirers  and  secure  their  patronage* 
Mr.  Burgum,  another  pewterer,  maintains  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's  poems. 
Chatterton  irewards  him  with  a  pedigree  from  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror* 
allying  him  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  fiunilies  in  the  kingdom,  and  presents  hin& 
with  the  Romaunt  of  the  Cnyghte,  a  poem,  written  by  John  de  Bergham,  one  of 
his  own  ancestors,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  g^ood  opinion  of  his  relation  Mr.  Stephens  of  Salisbury,  he  informs  him  that  he  ia 
descended  from  Fitsstephen,  grandson  of  the  venerable  Od,  earl  of  Blois,  and  lord 
•f  Holdemess,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1095.*  In  this  manner  Chatterton 
contrived  to  impose  on  men  who  had  no  means  of  appreciating  the  value  of  what 
he  communicated,  and  were  willing  to  believe  what,  for  one  reason  or  other,  they 
wished  to  be  true. 

Bnt  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pretended  discoveries  issued  in  an  application  to 
one  who  was  not  so  easily  to  be  deceived.  This  was  the  celebrate^  Horace  Wal«« 
pole,  the  late  lord  Orford,  who  had  not  long  before  completed  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painters.  In  March  1769*  Chatterton,  with  his  usual  atteqtion  to  the  wants  or  pre* 
judices  of  the  persons  on  whom  he  wished  to  impose,  sent  to  Mr.  Walpole  a  letter* 
offering  to  furnish  him  with  accounts  of  a  series  of  great  painters  who  had  flourished 
at  Bristol,  and  remitted  also  a  small  specimen  of  poems  of  the  same  remote  era* 
Mr.  Walpole,  although  he  could  not,  as  he  informs  us,  very  readily  swallow  *<  a  series 
of  great  painters  at  Bristol,"  appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  pleased  with 
the  offer,  and  discovered  beauties  in  the  verses  sent.  He  therefore  reti^rned  a  polite 
and  thankful  letter,  desiring  further  information.  From  this  letter  Chatterton  ap« 
pears  to  have  thought  he  had  made  a  conquest,  and,  in  his  answer,  thought  proper 
to  come  to  the  direct  purpose  of  his  application.  He  informed  his  correspondent  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  supported  him  with  great  difiiculty ;  that  he, 
was  an  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  but  had  a  taste  for  more  elegant  studies;  he  af- 
firmed that  great  treasures  of  ancient  poetry  had  been  discovered  at  Bristol,  and 
were  in  tire  hands  of  a  person  who  had  lent  him  the  specimen  already  transmitted, 
as  well  as  a  pastoral  (Elinoure  and  Juga)  which  accompanied  this  second  letter. 
He  hinted  also  a  wish  that  Mr.  Walpole  would  assist  him  in  emerging  from  so  dull 

^  ^See  sn  Sngetiious  fanramry  of  Bit  rarioot  forgeries,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cottte,  ia  tha  aditkm  al 
Cbatterton*s  works  lately  pabliihed,  vol.  i.  p.  509.    C, 
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a  profi?8sion»  hf  prociitiog  some  place,  in  which  he  might  pursue  the  natural  biai 
of  his  genius^ 

•  Mt.  Walpole  immediately  submitted  the  poems  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  at 
first  sight  pronounced  them  forgeries ;  on  which  he  returned  Cbatterton  an  answer^ 
adWsing  him  to  apply  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  as  more  certain  means  of  at- 
taining the  independence  and  leisure  of  which  he  was  desirous.  This  produced  a 
peevish  letter  from  Cbatterton,  desiring  the  manuscripts  back,  as  they  were  the 
property  of  another ;  and  after  some  delay,  owing  to  Mr.  Walpole's  taking  a  trip 
to  Paris,  the  poems  were  returned  in  a  blank  cover.  This  afiront,  as  Cbatterton 
considered  it,  he  never  forgave,  and  at  this  no  man  need  wonder  who  reflects  how 
difficult  it  must  ever  be  for  an  impostor  to  forgive  those  who  have  attempted  to 
detect  him. 

The  only  remarkable  consequence  of  this  correspondence  was  the  censure  Mr* 
Walpole  incurred  from  the  admirers  of  Cbatterton,  who,  upon  no  other  authority 
than  the  circumstances  now  related,  persisted  in  accusing  him  of  barbarous  neglect 
of  an  cActraordinary  genius  who  solicited  his  protection,  and  finally  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  shocking  end.  Mn  Walpole,  when  he  found  this  calumny  transmitted  from 
band  to  hand,  and  probably  believed  by  those  who  did  not  take  th^  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts,  drew  up  a  candid  narrative  of  the  whole  correspondence,  which^ 
he  proved,  was  broken  off  nearly  two  years  before  Cbatterton  died,  during  which  two 
years  the'latter  had  resided,  with  every  encouragement,  in  London,  and  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  within  the  prospect  of  ease  and  independence  without  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Walpole's  patronage^  Of  this  Mr.  Walpole's  accusers  could  not  be  ig-^ 
nortfnt,  if  they  knew  any  thing  6f  Chatterton's  history.  They  must  have  known 
that  Cbatterton  did  not  apply  to  Walpole,  as  a  poet,  but  merely  as  a  young  man 
whb  was  transmitting  the  property  of  another,  and  who  had  no  claims  of  his  oi^n»  ex- 
cept that  he  was  tired  of  a  dull  profession,  and  wished  for  a  place  in  which  he  migfal 
indulge  his  taste  in  what  was  more  lively.  A  patron  must  have  had  many  places 
in  his  gift,  and  few  applicants,  if  he  could  spare  one  to  a  person  who  pro&ssed  no 
other  merit  than  an  inclination  to  exchange  labour  for  ease.  Yet  Walpole  has 
been  held  forth  to  public  indignation  as  the  cause  of  Chatterton's  death.  **  But 
18  it  not  hard  that  a  man  on  whom  a  forgery  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully,  should 
for  that  single  reason  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  the  assassin  of  genius  ?  If  a  banker 
to  whom  a  forged  note  should  be  presented,  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  the 
ingenious  fabricator  should  afterwards  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  slight  of  haad, 
would  you  accuse  the  poor  banker  to  the  public,  and  urge  that  his  cautioD 
had  deprived  the  world  of  some  supposititious  deed  of  settlement,  that  would 
have  deceived  the  whole  court  of  chancery,  and  deprived  some  great  family  of  ita 
estate  3?" 

About  this  time  (\76f))  we  are  told  that  Cbatterton  became  an  infidel*  but  wke« 
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iden  who  venture  on  the  gayeties  of  life  at  an  early  age.  While  at  Bristol  he  had 
pot  mixed  with  improper  company ;  his  few  associates  of  the  female  sex  were  p€ir- 
tons  of  character.  In  London  the  qase  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  of  this  we 
have  no  direct  proof,  and  he  practised  at  least  one  rule  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
preservative ;  he  was  remarkably  temperate  in  his  diet.  In  his  writings,  indeed, 
we  find  some  passages  that  are  more  licentious  than  could  have  been  expected 
Irom  a  young  man  unhacknied  in  the  w^ys  pf  vice,  but  not  more  so  than  might  be 
expected  in  one  who  was  premature  in  every  thing,  and  had  exhausted  the  stock 
of  human  folly  at  an  age  when  it  is  usually  found  unbroken.  All  his  deceptions, 
bis  prevarications,  his  political  tergiversation,  &c.  were  such  as  we  should  have 
looked  for  in  men  of  an  advanced  age,  hardened  by  evil  associations,  and  soured  by 
disappointed  pride  or  avarice. 

,  One  eflPect  of  his  infidelity,  we  arc  told,  was  to  render  the  idea  of  suicide  fami- 
liar. This  he  had  cherished  before  he  left  Bristol,  and  when  he  could  not  fairly 
pomplain  yf  th^  world's  neglect,  as  he  had  preferred  no  higher  pretensions  than 
those  of  a  man  who  has  by  accident  discovered  a  treasure  which  he  knows  not  how 
to  make  current.  Beside  repeatedly  intimating  to  Mr.  Lambert*s  servants  that 
he  intended  to  put  an  end  to,  his  life,  he  left  a  paper  in  sight  of  some  of  th^ 
family,  specifying  the  day  on  which  he  meant  to  carry  this  purpose  into  exe- 
cution. The  reason  assigned  for  this  appointment  was  the  refusal  of  a  gentleman 
yrhom  he  had  occasionally  complimented  in  his  poems,  to  supply  him  with  money* 
Jthas  since  been  supposed  to  be  merely  ai>  artifice  tq  get  rid  of  his. apprenticeship, 
and  this  certainly  was  the  consequence,  as  Mr.  Lambert  did  not  choose  that  hi« 
house  should  be  honoi^red  by  such  an  act  of  herpisn).  He  h^  now  served  this 
gentleman  about  two  years  and  ten  months,  during  which  h^  learned  so  little  of 
law  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  up  the  necessary  document  respecting  the  dissolution 
of  his  apprenticeship^  We  have  seen  how  differently  his  time  was  employed,  and 
there  is  reason  U>  think  that  he  had  fabricated  the  whole  of  his  RowleiaVi  poetry 
mnd  antique  n^anuscripts  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  before  he  left  BristoL 

His  objec^  now  was  to  go  to  London,  wheve  he  bad  full  confidence  that  his  ta- 
lepts  would  b^  duly  honoured.  He  had  written  letters  tp  several  booksellers  of  that 
city,  who  encouraged  him  to  reside  among  them.  Some  literary  adventurers  would 
have  entered  on  such  a  plan  with  difiidence  ;  and  of  many  who  have  become  au- 
thors by  profession,  the  greater  part  may  plead  the  excuse  that  they  neither  fore- 
saw  nor  understood  the  many  mortifications  and  difficulties  thf^i  are  to  be  sur- 
piounted.  Chatterton,  on  th^  contrary,  set  put  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who 
has  laid  his  plans  in  such  deep  wisdon>  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  they  should 
fiiil.  He  boasted  to  his  correspondents  of  three  distinct  resources,  one  at  least  of 
which  was  unfortunately  in  his  own  power.  He  first  meant  to  employ  his  pen ;  then 
to  turn  methodist  preacher ;  and  if  both  should  fail,  to  shoot  himself.  As  his  friend* 
do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  rectify  his  notions  on  these  schemes,  it  is 
probable  that  they  either  did  not  consider  him  as  serious,  or  had  given  him  up,  ai 
one  above  all  advice,  and  curable  only  by  a  little  experience,  which  they  were  not 
sorry  he  should  acqnire  in  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  expanse* 

His  first  literary  attempts  by  which  he  was  to  realize  the  dreams  of  presumption, 
were  of  the  pglitical  kind,  chiefly  satires  against  the  members  and  friends  of  admi- 
Bistration.     In  M^ch  1770  be  wrote  a  poem  called  Kew  Gardens,  part  of  whicb 
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ooly  has  been  publishedy  but  enough  to  show  that  he  had  been  snppfied  bj  i 
patriotic  pre^^eptor  with  the  floating  scandal  of  the  day  against  the  Princess  dow« 
mger  of  Wales,  lord  Bute,  and  other  statesmen.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  boy 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  since  he  left  school,  in  ftibricatiiig,  or 
deciphering  the  poetry,  heraldry,  and  to{>ography  6f  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  should  on  a  sudden  become  intimatelely  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of 
political  men  and  their  families.  In  all  this,  his  materials  must  hare  been  supplied 
by  some  persons  who  lived  by  propagating  the  calumnies  of  personal  and  political 
history,  and  who  would  rejoice  in  the  dauntless  spirit  of  their  new  associate.  Another 
poem  of  the  same  description  was  intitled  the  Whore  of  Babylon.  Of  both  these 
the  reader  may  find  specimens  in  the  present  collection :  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
whole  of  them  were  printed. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  near  the  end  of  April,  he  received,  according  to  Ins  own 
account,  the  most  flattering  encouragement,  and  various  employment  was  recom- 
mended :  Among  other  schemes  was  a  history  of  London,  which  if  he  had  liTed  to 
complete  it,  must  have  been  a  suitable  companion  to  Mr.  Barrett's  history  oF  Bris* 
tol.  In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  for  many  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  ;  his 
principal  contributions  appeared  in  the  Freeholder's  Magazine,  the  Town  a^ 
Country,  the  Court  and  City,  the  Political  Register,  and  the  Gospel  Ma- 
gazine*. He  wrote  songs  also  for  the  public  gardens,  and  for  some  time  got  so 
much  money  that  he  thought  himself  comparatively  affluent,  and  able  to  provicfe 
for  his  mother  and  sister,  whose  hearts  he  gladdened  by  frequent  intimations  of  his 
progress. 

During  this  career  he  became  acquainted  with  Wilkes,  and  with  Beckfbrd  who 
was  then  lord  mayor.  These  patriots,  however,  he  soon  discovered  were  not  so  ready 
with  their  money  as  with  their  pnuse  ;  and  as  the  former  appears  to  have  been  his 
only  object,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  for  the  ministerial  party.  After  Beck- 
ford's  death,  which  he  affected  to  lament  as  his  ruin,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  lord 
l^^prth,  signed  Moderator,  complimenting  administration  for  rejecting  thecity  remon- 
strance, and  one  of  Ihe  same  date  signed  Probus,  abusing  administration  for  the 
same  measure.  While  this  unprincipled  young  man  was  thus  demonstrating  how 
unsafe  it  would  be  for  any  party  to  trust  him,  his  letters  to  all  his  friends  continaed 
to  be  full  of  the  brightest  prospects  of  honours  and  wealth.  But  about  the  month 
of  July  some  revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  his  mind  or  his  affiun 
which  speedily  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes. 

Of  what  nature  this  was  remains  yet  a  secret.  About  the  time  mentioned,  he 
removed  from  a  house  in  Shoreditch,  where  he  had  hitherto  lived,  to  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Angel,  a  sack-maker  in  Brook-street,  Holbom,  whsre  he  became  poor 
and  unhappy,  abandoning  his  literary  pursuits,  and  projecting  to  go  out  to  Africa 
as  a  naval  surgeon's  mate :  he  had  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  surgery  from  Mr. 
Barret,  and  now  requested  that  gentleman's  recommendation,  which  Mr.  Barret, 
who  knew  his  versatile  turn,  and  how  unfit  in  other  respects  he  was  for  the  sitoa- 

^  **  They  print  the  Gospel  Magazine  here.  For  a  whim  I  write  in  it.  I  believe  there  are  not  any 
sent  to  Brif  tol :  they  are  hardly  worth  the  carriage,  methodtstical  and  unmeaning.**  Letter  to  his  sis- 
ter. May  30,  1770:  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  magazine  of  this  title  eariier  tbs«  1774;  hot 
there  was  one  in  Cbatterton*s  time  called  The  Christian  Kagaziiie»  which  may  jirobaUy  be  oleaat,    C 
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^tom,  thought  proper  to  refuse.  If  this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  cUtastro- 
phey  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  lofty  spirit?  It  is  certain,  however,  thi^t  he  no 
longer  employed  his  pen,  and  that  the  short  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  in  a 
conflict  between  pride  and  poverty.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  he  refused, 
-with  indignation  a  kind  offer  from  Mrs.  Angel  to  partake  of  her  dinner,  assuring 
her  that  he  was  not  hungry,  idthough  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or  three 
days.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1770,  he  was  found  dead,  in  consequence,  as  is 
supposed,  of  having  swallowed  arsenic  in  water,  or  some  preparation  of  opium. 
He  was  buried  in  a  shell  in  the  burying  ground  belonging  to  Shoe-lane  workhouse. 
PreriouB  to  this  rash  act  he  appears  to  have  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts,  as  the 
room,  when  broken  open,  was  found  covered  with  little  scraps  of  paper. 

It  has  been  regretted  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  young 
man,  whose  writings  have  since  become  an  object  of  so  much  cariosity ;  and  great 
surprise  has  been  expressed  that,  from  the  many  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted,  suchs  canty  information  )m»  been  obtained.  For  tliis,  however,  va« 
rioos  reasons  may  be  assigned  which  will  lessen  the  wonder.  In  the  first  place  his 
fcme,  using  that  word  in  its  most  common  application,  was^  confined  principally 
to  his  native  city,  and  there  it  appears  that  his  friends  undervalued  his  talents, 
because  they  considered  him  in  no  better  light  than  that  of  an  unprincipled  young 
man,  who  had  accidentally  become  possessed  of  certain  ancient  manuscripts,  some 
4>f  which  he  had  given  up,  some  he  had  mutilated,  and  the  rest  he  had  destroyed* 
He  was  with  them  an  illiterate  charity-boy,  the  runaway  apprentice  or  hackney* 
writer  of  an  attorney;  and  after  he  came  to  London,  they  appear  to  have  made 
very  few  inquiries  after  him,  congratulating  themselves  that  they  had  got  rid  of 
a  rash,  impetuous,  headstrong  b<^,  wHo  would  do  some  mischief,  and  disgrace 
himself  and  his  relations.  Again,  in  London,  notwitljstanding  of  his  boasting  let- 
ters to  his  mother  and  sister,  he  rose  to  no  high  rank  among  the  reputable  writers 
of  the  day,  his  productions  being  confined  to  publications  of  the  lower  order,  all 
of  which  are  now  forgotten.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
little  regard  he  attracted  in  London,  than  the  secrecy  and  silence  which  accom- 
fMUiied  his  death.  Tiiis  event,  although  so  extraordinary,  for  young  suicides  are 
•urely  not  common,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  any  shape  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, the  London  Magazine,  the  Annual  Register,  the  St.  James's  or  London 
Chronicles,  nor  in  any  of  the  respectable  publications  of  the  day.  He  died,  a 
coroner's  jury  sat  upon  the  body,  and  he  was  buried  among  paupers,  soiong  before 
Jiis  acquaintance  heard  of  these  circumstances,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they 
could  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  authenticity.  And,  lastly,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  inquiries  were  made  ii\to  his  early  history  for  nearly  seven  years  after  his 
death,  when  the  Poems  of  Rowley  were  first  published ^  and  led  the  way  to  a  very 
acute  and  long-protracted  discussion  on  their  merits.  It  may  b^  added,  too,  that 
they  who  contended  for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  were  for  sinking  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  prove  the  genius  of  Chatterton,  until  Mr.  Thomas  Warton, 
and  someothers,  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  brought  the  poems  to  the 

6  <«  The  ExecutioD  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin**  preceded  this  by  some  years,  but  does  not  appear  to 
hare  attracted  much  ootice.  Mr.  Cole,  a  very  acute  antiquary,  suspected  this  poem  to  be  a  for- 
gery, from  the  hero*s  name  being  Charles,  a  name  unknown  in  the  times  of  Henry  VI.  and  £dward 
IV.    Cole»8  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus. C. 
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internal  evidence,  and  dwcovered,  that  however  extraordinary  it  was  for  Chattcrtdit 
to  produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  impossible  that  Rowley  could 
have  written  them  in  the  fifteenth. 

When  public  attention  was  at  length  called  to  Chatterton's  history  *,  his  adt 
mirers  took  every  step  to  excite  compassion  in  his  favour.     It  became  the  fashion 
to  report  that  he  was  starved  by  an  insensible  age,  or  suffered  by  the  neglect  of 
patrons  to  perish  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     But  of  this  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence.     On  the  contrary  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  em- 
ployed by  his  literary  friends  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  from  one  of 
them  he  solicited  money  a  very  little  before  that  catastrophe,  and  received  it  with 
an  assurance  that  he  should  have  more  if  he  wanted  it.     This  benefactor  was  the 
late  Mr.  Hamilton,  senior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  a  man  of  wcU- 
known  liberality  both  of  mind  and  purse.   One  who  knew  him  well,  when  in  London, 
and  who  wrote  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  gives  it  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture, that  "  he  wislied  to  seal  his  secret  with  his  death.     He  knew  that  he  and 
Rowley  were  suspected  to  be  the  same ;  his  London  friends  spoke  of  it  with  little 
scruple,  arid  he  neither  confessed  nor  denied  it.     He  might  fear  somewhat  from 
himself;  might  dread  the  effects  of  increasing  obligations,  and  be  struck  with  hor- 
rour  at  the  thought  of  a  public  detection.   He  sometimes  seemed  wild,  abstracted, 
and  incoherent :  at  others  he  had  a  settled  gloominess  in  his  countenance,  the  sure 
presage  of  his  fatal  resolution.     In  short  this  was  the  very  temperament  and  con- 
stitution from  which  we  should,  in  siniilar  circumstances,  expect  the  same  event 
He  was  one  of  those  irregular  meteors  which  astonish  the  universe  for  a  moment, 
and  then  disappear  for  ever''."    This  is  at  least  plausible,  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  must  perhaps  yet  remain  "a  mystery.     He  had  written  so  re* 
cently  to  his  Bristol  friends^  (about  a  month  before)  without  a  syllable  indicating 
discontent  or  despair,  that  it  was  wholly  unexpected  on  their  part ;  but  suicide, 
at  one  time  or  other,  his  biographers  have  proved,  was  his  fixed  purpose,  and  tb« 
execution  of  it  was  probably  to  depend  on  his  disappointment  in  whatever  wild  or 
impracticable  scheme  he  might  meditate.     He  got  enough  in  London,  by  his  lite- 
rary labours,  to  supply  the  decent  necessaries  of.  life,  but  his  dreams  of  affluence 
were  over,  and  had  probably  left  that  frightful  void  in  his  mind  at  which  despair 
and  disappQinted  pride  entered.  ' 

The  person  of  Cbatterton  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his  genius,  **  premature; 

he  had  a  manliness  and  digpiity  beyond  his  years,  arid  there  was  a  something  about 

him  uncommonly  prepossessing.      His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his  eyes, 

,  which,  though  ^y,  were  uncommonly  piercing;  when  he  warmed  in  argument, 

or  otherwise,   thev  soarkled  with  fire:  and  one  eVe.  it   is  said,  was  still  more  re- 
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Vc  find  such  various  and  indubitable  proofs  of  genius  at  so  early  an  age* 
struggling  against  so  many  difficulties  ?  Let  us  contemplate  him  as  a  young, 
ipan,  without  classical  education,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  literary  society 
but  during  the  few. mouths  of  his  residence  in  London;  and  if  to  this  we 
add,  what  has  been  most  decidedly  proved,  that  he  was  not  only  the  au-< 
thor  of  the  poemn  attributed  to:  Rowley,  but  consumed  his  early  days  in  the 
laborious  tabk  of  disgui^in^  them  in  the  garb  of  antiquity,  perpetually  harassed 
by  suspicion,  and  fearl'ull  of  discovery:  if  likewise  we  reflect  that  the  whole  of 
his  career  closed  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  we  must  surely 
i^low  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  young  men  of  modern  times,  and 
deserves  to  be  placed  high  among  those  instances  of  premature  talents  recorded 
by  Kleferus  in  his  Bibliotheca  Eruditorum  Prsecocium,  and  by  Baillet  in  hift  En* 
Jans  CeUbres.     . 

Still  our  admiration  should  be  chastened  by  confining  it  to  the  single  poibt  of 
Chatterton  s  extreme  youth.  If  we  go  farther,  and  consider  Rowley's  poen^s  at 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  any  age;  if,  with  Dean  Milles,  we  prefer  hhn  to 
Homer,  V'irgil,  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  we  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  sober 
criticism,  or  rather  we  defy  its  laws.  Wonderful  as  those  poems  are,  when  consi* 
dered  as  the  productions  of  a  boy,  many  heavy  deductions  must  be  made  from 
them,. if  we  consider  them  as  the  productions  of  a  man,  of  one  who  had  bestowed 
labour  as  well  as  contributed  genius,  and  who  had  learned  to  polish  and  correct ; 
who  wpuld  not  have  admitted  such  a  number  of  palpable  imitatious  and  pla- 
giarisms, and  would  have  altered  or  expunged  a  multitude  of  tame,  prosaic,  and 
bald  lines  and  metres. 

The  general  character  of  his  works  has  been  so  fairly  and  elegantly  appreciated 
l>y  l^rd  Orford,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  his  remarks,  espe- 
(:ially  as  they  occur  only  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works.  *<  His  life,*'  says  this 
critic,  ^*  should  be  compared  with  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  perfection  of  his 
poetry,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  which,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous, 
fpoke  quick  intuition;  his  humour,  his  vein  of  satire,  and,  above  all,  the  amazing 
number  of  books  he  must  havQ  looked  into,  though  chained  down  to  a  laborious 
imd  almost-  incessant  service,  and  confined  to  Bristol,  except,  at  most,  for  the  last 
five  months  of  his  life ;  the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation then  in  vogue,  whether  of  politics,  literature  or  fashion ;  and  when  added 
to  all  this  mass  of  reflection,  it  is  remembered  that  his  youthful  passions  were  in- 
dulged to  excess,  faith  in  such  a  prodigy  may  well  be  suspended,  ahd  we  should 
look  for  some  secret  agent  behind  the  curtain,  if  it  were  not  as  difficult  to  beheve 
that  any  man  possessed  such  a  vein  of  genuine  poetry  would  have  submitted  to 
lie  coneealed  while  he  actuated  a  puppet;  or  wpuld  have  stooped  to  prostitute  his 
muse  to  so  many  unworthy  functions.  But  nothing  in  Chatterton  can  be  separated 
from  Chatterton.  His  noblest  flights,  his  sweetest  strains,  his  grossest  ribaldry, 
■and  his  most  common-place  imitations  of  the  productions  of  magazines,  were  all 
the  effervescenses  of  the  same  ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameleon-like,  im- 
bibed the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Ossian,  or  a  Saxon  monk^  or  Gray, 
or  Smollet,  or  Junius — and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  aflected  to  be,  a  poet 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  because  it  could  not  imitate  Yfh^t  bad  not  ex- 
isted.'* 
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Hie  ftusts  idretdy  related  are  principally  takea  from  the  accennt  drawn  vp 
•rigiaally  for  the  Biograplua  Britannica,  and  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  years,  pre- 
fixed to  a  late  edition  of  hit  worfct*  without  any  adchtion  or  alteration.  Something 
yet  reokaias  to  he  aaid  of  hit  Tirtues,  which,  if  the  poetical  enlogioms  that  hare 
appeared  deterve  any  credit,  were  many.  Except  his  temperance,  howerer,  al-« 
ready  noticed,  we  find  only  that  he  presenred  an  affectionate  attachment  for  hit 
mother  and  titter^  and  even  concerning  thit  it  would  appear  that  more  hat  been 
said  than  »  contistent.  It  hat  been  asserted  that  he  tent  presents  to  them  from 
London,  when  in  want  himself;  but  it  it  evident  firom  hit  letters  that  these  were 
qnncccstary  articles  for  persons  in  their  situation,  and  were  not  sent  when  he  waa 
in  want'*  Six  weeks  after,  when  he  felt  himself  in  that  state,  he  committed  an 
act,  which  affection  for  his  relations,  since  he  despised  all  higher  considerations, 
ought  to  have  retarded.  His  last  letter  to  his  sister  and  mother,  dated  Joly  30» 
it  fiill  of  high-spirited  hopet,  and  containt  a  promite  to  risit  them  before  the 
first  of  January,  but  not  a  word  that  can  imply  discontent  for  lets  an  intention 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  What  must  hare  been  their  feelings,  wh«i  the  m^ 
lancholy  event  reached  them !  But  how  little  these  poor  women  were  capable  ot 
appiectating  hit  character,  appeart  from  the  very  singular  evidence  <^  hit  siifter, 
who  affirmed  tiiat  he  was  *<  a  lover  of  truth  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason.'* 
The  affectionate  preyndicet  of  a  fond  relation  may  be  pardoned  ;  but  it  wat  sarely 
incontittent  to  introduce  thit  in  a  life,  every  part  of  which  provet  hit  utter  con- 
tempt for  truth  at  an  age  when  we  are  taught  to  expect  a  ditposition  open,  4nge« 
nuout,  and  candid. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  publications  attribnted  to 
Rowley,  it  is  unnecettary  to  enter  upon  it  in  thit  tketcb,  which  wat  intended  menely 
to  preserve  the  fow  particulars  of  hit  hittory  that  can  be  depended  on.  Whether 
the  object  of  thit  controversy  wat  not  ditproportioned  to  the  warmth  it  excited^ 
and  the  length  of  tiqae  it  consumed,  the  reader  may  judge  from  a  perusal  d  the 
whole  of  Chatterton's  productions.  The  principal  advocates  for  tl^  existence  of 
Rowley,  and  the  authenticity  of  his  poems,  were  Mr.  Bryant,  Dean  )lf  illea.  Dr. 
Glynn,  Mr.  Henley'<>,  .Dr.  Langhom  (in  the  Monthly  Review),  and  Mr.  James 
Hariit.  Thar  opponents  were  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Horace  Walpole,  the  two  Wartons^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Percy  »<»  (bishop  of  Dromore),  Mr.  Gibbon^  Mr* 
Jones,  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Sheridan'^,  Dr.  Lort,  Mr.  Astk,  Mr. 
(sir  Herbert)  Croft'%  Mr.  Hayley'%  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Goughw,  Mr.  Matoo« 
the  writer  of  the  Critical  Review,  Mr.  Badcock  (in  the  Monthly  Review),  the 
Reviewers  in  the  €rentleman*s  Magazine,  and  various  correspondents  in  the 
same  miscellany.  To  these  may  be  added  Mr.  Malone'^  who  hat  lived  to 
detect  another  forgery  by  a  very  young  impostor,  in  the  history  of  which  ^e 
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mny  that  had  yet  appeared,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Southey 
cmd  Cottle,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Newton,  Chatterton^  sister,  (since  dead) 
and  of  her  daughter.  This  edition  has  been  followed  ki  the  present  collection^ 
but  the  coldness  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  public  is  perhaps  a  proof  that 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  perpetuate  ^he  fiEune  of  an  author,  who  has  con* 
cealed  his  best  productions  under  the  garb  of  a  barbarous  language,  which  few 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning.  The  controversy  is  no  longer  interesting,  and 
perhaps  the  warmth  with  which  so  many  great  names  engaged  in  it  may  hereafter 
be  reckoned  as  surprising  as  the  object  itself* 
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ECLOGUES 


The  Uii«e  first  Eclogues  are  printed  from  a  MS. 
fiimbhed  by  Mr.  Catcott,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Thomas  Chatterton.  It  is  a  thin  copy-book 
in  4to.  with  the  following  title  in  the  first  page: 
Eclognes  and  other  Poems  by  Thomas   Row- 

*  ley,  with  a  Glossary  and  Annotations  by 
Thomas  Chatterton.  There  is  only  one  other 
poem  in  this  book,  viz.  the  fragment  of  Godd- 
wyn,  a  Tragedie. 

The  fourth  Eclogue  is  reprinted  from  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine  for  May  1769,  p.«73. 
It  is  there  entitled,  Dinoure  and  Juga.  Writ- 
ten three  hundred  years  ago  by  T.  Rowley,  se- 
cular priest  And  it  has  the  following  sub- 
scription: D.  B.  Bristol,  May  1769.  Chat- 
terton soon  after  told  Mr.  Catcott,  that  he 
(Chatterton)  hlserted  it  in  the  magazine. 


npeedowi,  fbteitat 


ECLOGUE  THE  FIRST. 

ROBSRTV  AHd  RAUFB. 

WH ANNE  Englonde,  smeethyuge  from  her  le- 
thai  wounde,  [awaie. 

From  her  galled  necke  dyd  twytte  the  chayne 
Kcnnyn^e  her  legeful  sonnes  falle  all  arounde, 
/  Myghtie  theie  fell,  'twas  honoure  ledde  tbefraie,) 
Thanne  inne  a  dale,  hie  eye's  dark  surcote  graie, 
Twayne  lonelie  shepsterres  dyd  abrodden  flie 
(The'rostiyng  lifi'doth  theyr  whytte  hartes  affraie,) 
;And  wythe  theowlette  trembled  and  dyd  crie; 

First  Roberte  Neatherde  hys  sore  boesom  stroke. 
Then  fellcn  on  the  grounde  and  thus  yspoke. 

ROBERTS. 

Ah  Raufe !  gif  thos  the  howres  do  comme alonge. 


Swote   flooretts,  mantled 

dygne; 

GraTots  far-kend  aronnde  the  enrmiets  cell; 
The  swote  ribible  dynning  yn  the  dell; 
The  joyous  daunceynge  ynn  the  hoastriecourtey 
Eke  the  highe  songe  and  ererych  joie  fiurewdl. 
Farewell  the  verie  shade  of  (ayre  dysporte: 
Impestering  trobble  onn  mie  heade  doe  comme, 
Ne  on  kyude  sejrncte  to  waide  the  aye  encreaa- 
ynge  dome. 

ROBBRTB. 

Oh!  I  coulde  waile  mie  kynge-coppe-decked 


Mie  spreedjmge  flockes  of  ihepe  of  lillie  whiter 
Mie  tendre  applynges ',  and  embodyde  trees, 
Mie  parker*8  grange,  hx  spreedynge  to  the 

«yghte,  '  [fyghte, 

Mie  cuyen  kjrne,  mie  bullockei  stringe  yn 
Mie  gome  emblaunched   with   the  ccnnflreie 

plante,  [lyghte, 

Mie  floure  Seyncte  Marie  shotteyng  wythe  the 

Mie  store  of  all  the  blessynges  Heaven  can  grant. 

I  anun  duretsed  unto  sorrowes  blowe,      [flowe. 

Ihantend  to  the  peyne,  will  lette  ne  talte  teare 

RAUFB. 

Here  I  wille  obaie*  untylle  dethe  doe  'pere^  * 
Here  lyche  a  foule  empoysoned  leathel  tree, 
Whyche  sleaeth  everichone  that  cometh  nere^ 
Soe  wille  I  fyxed  unto  thys  place  gre. 
I  to  bement  haveth  moe  cause  than  thee; 
Sleene  in  the  warre  mie  boolie  ftidre  lies;   - 
Oh !  joieous  I  hys  mortherer  would  slea. 
And  bie  hys  syde  for  ale  enclose  myne  eies. 
Calked  ^  from  evrych  joie,  heere  wylle  I  blede; 
Fell  ys  the  Cullys-yatte  of  mie  hartes  castle  stede. 

'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  asserts  that  this  word  is  not  ttt 
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mOBEATB. 

Core  woes  nijche,  alyche  our  dome  shal  bee. 

Mie* Sonne,  mie  sonne  a]leyn4,  ystorven  jt; 

Herewylle  1  staie,  and  end  mie  lyff  with  thee; 

A  lyff  lydhe  myne  a  borden  ysxy^t. 

Now  from  een  logges  fledden  is  selynesf; 

Mynstenres  alleyn  can  boaste  the  haUie  seyncte; 

Kow  doeth'  Englonde  weare  a  bloudie  dresseS 

And  wyth  her  champyonnes  gore  her  face  de- 
*  peyncte; 

Peace  fledde,  disorder  sheweth  her  dark  rode. 
And  thoTow  ayoa  d»th  BU,  ya  gvments  steyned 
with  bloufje^ 


ECLOGUE  THE  SECOND. 

NTGBLLE. 

Sprytes  of  the  bleste,  the  pions  Nygelle  sed, 
Poure  owte  yer  pleasaunce  on  mie  fodres  hedde. 

Ryoharii  of  lyons  haite  to  fyghte  is  gon, 
Uponne  the  brede  sea  doe  the  banners  gleme. 
The  amenaaed  natioBnes  be  aston, 
To  ken  syke  large  aflete,  syke  fyne,  syfce  breme. 
The  barkia  heafb^  oonpe  the  lymed  streme; 
Ovndes  ayukeynge  OMidee  upon  the  hard  ake 

riese; 
The  water  ^gbonies  wythe  a  swotye  deme 
Conteke  the  dynoynge  ayre,  and  recbe  the  skies. 
Spr3rte8  of  the  bieste,  on  gouldyn  trones  astedde, 
Poure  owte  yer  pleasavaoe  oan  mie  fadres  hedde. 

Tha  g«]e  depeyneted  oares  from  the  black  tyde, 
Decom  with  fonnes  rare,  doe  shemrynge  ryse; 
Upswalynge  doe  heie  shewe  3nine  drierie  pryde, 
Lycbe  gore  red  estells'in  the  eve  merk  skyes; 
The  Bome-d«peynoted  shields*  the  speres  aryse, 
Alyche  talle  roshes  on  the  water  syde;  [flyes; 
Aienge  from  bark  to  bark  the  bryghte  sheene 
Sweftr-kervM  delygfates  doe  on  the  water  glyde. 
Sprytes  of  the  bleste,  and  everich  seyncte  ydedde, 
Poure  owte  youre  pleasaunce  on  mie  iadres  hedde. 

The  Saracen  lokes  owte :  he  doethe  feere. 
That  Englondes  brondeous  sonnes  do  cotte  the 
waie.  [there, 

Lyke  honted  bockes,  theye  reineth  here  and 
Onknowlacbynge  inne  whatte  place  to  obaie. 

terton  did  not  attend  to  the  difference  between 
casting  out,  and  casting  up,  i.  e.  casting  up  6gurt*s 
in  calculation.  That  the  latter  was  Skinner's 
meaning  may  be  collected  from  his  next  article. 
**  Calked  for  calculated.  Ch.  the  Frankeleynes 
tale.*'  it  is  probable  too,  1  think,  that  in  both 
articles  Skinner  refers,  by  mistake,  to  a  line  of 
the  Frankeleins  Tale,  which  in  the  common  edi- 


The  banner  glesters  on  the  heme  of  dat«| 
The  mittee  crosse  Jerusalim  ys  seene; 
Dhereof  the  syghte  yer  corrage  doe  affraic^ 
In  balefull  dole  their  faces  be  ywreene. 
Sprytes  of -the  bleste,  and  everich  seyncte  ydedde, 
Poi^e  owte  youre  pleasaunce  on  mie  fadres  hedde. 

The  bollengers  and  cottes,  soe  swyfle  yn  fyghte^^ 
Upon  the  sydcs  of  everich  bark  appere 
Foorthe  to  his  office  lepethe  everych  knyghte, 
Eftsoones  hys  squyer,  with  his  shielde  and 
spere.  [gia^. 

The  jynyage  shicldes  doe  skemre  and  moke 
The  dosbeynge  oare  doe  make  gemoted  dynne; 
The  reynyng  foemeo,  thynckeynge  gif  to  dare^ 
Boun  the  merk  swerde,  theie  seche  to  fraie, 
theje  biyn. 
Sprjrtes  of  the  bleste,  and  everyche  teyncteydedde, 
Poure  owte  yer  pleasaunce  onne  mie  fadres  hedde. 
Now  comm  the  warrynge  Sarasyns  to  fyghte; 
Kjrnge  Rychard,  lyche  a  lyoncel  of  warre. 
In  sheeny nge  goulde,  lyke   fe^rie  gionfers% 
dyghte, 

'  Mr.  Bryant  has  a  curious  remark  upon  this 
word.  «  It  is  here  said  to  be  derived  fh>m  gron,  a 
fen,  and  fer,  m  convptwn  ^f  Jirt,  Hence  we  may 
perceive  that  it  is  taken  for  a  common  ignis fa^ 
itau  ;  the  same  which  the  country  people  style  a 
ff^  qf  the  witp  and  Jack-a-lantenu  On  this  ac- 
count the  expositor  has  been  induced  to  derive  il 
from  grwi  a/«i.  But  there  \s  nothmg  in  an  ignm 
faiuus  which  agrees  with  the  description  here 
given.  This  meteor,  the  ignkfaivus,  is  represented 
as  a  vague,  playful  and  i^nocent  light,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  terrible  or  alarming.  Besides 
agrwj/fre  is  plainly  a  groimrf;^  from  gron^  and 
grun,solum.  See  OlaiVerelii  Lexicon  Sueo.  Gothic. 
It  was  expressed  A.  S.  jpunS.  soiunu  Jitndum,  AL 
grunt.  B,  grond.  See  Lye's  Etymolog.  Ang^.  More- 
over  from  the  comparison  it  is  evident,  that 
something  is  alluded  to,  which  vai  of  a  very  fear- 
ful nature,  and  of  an  uncommon  appearance. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  we  find  it  agaim 
referred  to,  though  in  difierent  term»— 

Lyche  a  battently  low  mie  swerde  shaO  brend. 
Ooddwyn.  50. 
Now  what  have  we  similfti:  by  which  -these  de- 
scriptions can  be  ex|>ranied?  Nothing  that  I  am 
apprised  of,  now  a  days.  But  I  think  that  there 
were  of-  old  some  phenomena^  mentioned  by  the 
more  early  historians  of  this  country,  which  wiM 
illustrate  the  point  greatly.  In  the  Saxon  Chio- 
nicle  we  read,  that  in  the  year  1032,  there  were 
earthquakes  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom;  a^ 
that  a  sad  mortalitv  «»n«]f>«l  ?  ntwl  what  u  vm^ 
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,  Shmkath  alole  hit  hOnde,  and  Mene  a&ne. 
Syke  baTeth  I  espyde  a  greter  starre 
Amenge   the   drybblett  on   to   tbeeiw  lulle 

bryghte; 
Syke  sttonyn  wayne  wyth  amayl'd  beamet  doe 

barr 
The  blaunchie  mone  or  estdls  to  ger  lygbte. 
Sprytet  of  the  bleste,  and  enrich  seyncte  ydedde, 
Poure  owte  yoor  pleasaunce  on  mie  (adies  hedde. 

Distmighte  affiraie,  wytbe  locket  of  bk>ddeHred 
die, 
'  Terroure,  emburied  yn  the  thonders  lyge, 
Oeathe,  lyoked  to  dismaie,  dothe  ugsomme  flie, 
Eachafynge  echone  champyoone  war  to  wage. 
Speres'  bevyle'  sperei;  sweidet  upoa  swerdes 


tome  neighbouring  coanties,  and  being  of  an 
alarming  nature;  and  he  concludes  with  saying, 
**  villas  et  segctes  muKas  ustulavit.'*  Hist  Ang. 
ScripL  Decern,  p.  183.  It  is  recorded  by  John 
Brampton  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  He  men- 
tions the  mortality  which  then  prevailed;  and  the 
mischief  which  was  done  by  these  fires.  Ibid, 
p.  989.  1. 4a.  The  like  phenomenon  is  said  to 
nave  appeared  in  the  next  century,  according  to 
fiolinsbead,  as  well  as  other  writers.  He  mentions 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  that  there  were 
earthquakes  similar  to  the  farmer;  and  that  fires 
came  out  of  the  earth  with  great  violence,  which 
eould  not  by  water,  nor  by  any  means  be  sub- 
dued*. V.  3.  p.  44.  Fires  of  this  nature  must 
have  had  a  very  formidable  appearance.  And  it 
was  not  any  fenny  meteor,  but  undoubtedly  these 
groundfirest,  to  which  the  poet  alluded.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  first  appearance  of  them  was 
anno  10S2,  and  the  second,  if  not  a  continuation 
of  the  same  phenomenon,  was  anno  1048;lK>th  in 
the  days  of  earl  Godwin,  from  whom  the  tragedy 
has  its  name.  So  that  the  comparison  there  made, 
agrees  very  Well  with  the  times,  and  with  the 
event  by  which  they  were  distingpuished.  The 
last  instanae  of  such  fires,  was  not  indeed  in  the 
days  of  king  Richard  f,  who  is  the  person  con- 
cerned iu  the  Second  Eclogue,  yet  not  so  /ar 
removed,  but  that  there  might  have  been  persons 
living  by  whom  they  were  seen.  The  memory  of 
them  could  not  have  been  soon  eflPaced.  Hence 
it  was  natural  for  persons,  who  were  treating  of 
tboae  times,  to  introduce  those  circumstances, 
which  so  particulariy  marked  them.  For  the 
justice  of  these  comparisons  was  very  apfMrent  in 
those  days:  which  fitness  and  proprie^  is  lost  if 
they  are  introduced  at  a  later  season,  and  by 
another  hand.  It  is  from  snch  remote  and  secret 
rHbrences  that  1  am  induced  to  think  that  some 
erf  these  poems  are  of -a  greater  antiquity  than 
Imfi  ffeoendlT  been  attributed  to  them.    As  to  the 


AmMore  on  anMortdynaidiMldeiipovikMlde; 

Ne  dethe  of  thosandes  can  the  warr  assuage^ 

Botte  AUleynge  nombers  sable  all  the  (tMt, 
Sprjrtes  of  the  bleste,  and  everych  seynote  ydedde, 
Poure  owte  youie  pleasaunce  on  mie  £idres  hedde. 

The  fbemen  ftd  aronode;  the  cross  reles  bye; 

Steyned  3rnne  goere,  the  harte  of  warre  ys'seen  ; 

Kynge  Rycbaida,  thoroagb  everyche  trope  doth 
file. 

And  beereth  meynte  of  Turices  onto  tb^  graene; 

Bie  hymm  the  floure  of  Asies  menn  is  Scene; 

The  waytynge  mone  doth  fade  before  hys  sonne; 

Bie  hymm  hys  knyghtes  bee  formed  to  actions 
deene, 

Doesmge  syke  manreb,  stix>ngers  be  aston. 
SprjTtes  of  thi  bleste,  and  everych  sey  nata  jrdedde, 
Poure  owte  youre  pleasaunce  on  iQie  fadres  hedde. 

The  fyghte  is  wonne;  kynge  Ryeharde  master 
The  Englonde  bannerr  kisseth  the  hie  ayre;  Qs; 
Full  of  pure  joie  the  armie  is  iwys, 
And  everych  one  baveth  it  onne  his  bayre; 
Agayne  to  Englonde  comme,  and  worsohepped 

there, 
Twyghte  into  lovynge  armes,  and  feasted  eft; 
In  everych  ejrne  aredyn|;e  nete  of  wyere. 
Of  all  remembrance  of  past  peyne  berefte. 
Sprytes  of  the  bleste,  and  everych  seyncte  ydedde, 
Syke  pleasores  powre  upon  mie  £ulres  bedde. 

Syke  Nigel  sed,  whan  from  the  bluie  sea 
The  upswol  sayle  dyd  daunce  before  his  eyne; 
Swefte  as  the  wisfae,  bee  toe  the  beeche  dyd  flee. 
And  founde  his  fsdre  sleppeynge  firom   the 

brjme.  {loove, 

Lette  thjTSsen*  menne,  who  haveth  sprite  of 

Bethjrncke  untae  hemselves  how  mot*  tbi  meet- 

ynge  proove. 


ECLOGUE  THE  THIRD. 

MANIIB.     WOMANIfB.     SIR  ROGBRKB. 

WouLDST  thou  kenn  Nature  in  her  better  parte? 
Goe,  serche  the  logges  and  bordels*  of  the 

hynde; 
Gifftheie  have  ante,  itte  ys  rourhe-made  arta» 
Inne  hem  you  see  the  hlaJued*  furme  of  kynde. 

*  Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet 

clos'd. 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lanoe  opposed. 

Spears  lean  on  spears*  on  targets  targets  throng. 
Helms  stuck  to  heimi^  and  man  drove  man  along. 

Pope's  Homer. 
'  The  idea  of  kreJUng,  which  is  quite  foreign 
from  bevffUt  might  perhaps  have  been  suggested  by 
the  followiog  passage  in  Kersey:  **  Bevile  (in 
heraldry)  bt>>ken  or  open,  like  a  bevel,  or  car^ 
penter^s  rule."    Tyrwhitt.  < 
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HaVeth  yonr  inynd«  il  fychcynge  of  a  mynde? 
Wouldc  it  kpnneeverich  thyni^e,  as  it  mote  bee  ? 
Wuulde  ytte  here  phrase  of  vulgar  fixmi  the 

hynde, 
Withoute  wiseegger  wordes  and  knowlacbefree  ? 
Gyf  soe,  rede  thys,  whycbe  iche  dysportyn)2:e 

pende ;  [ineiid^ . 

Gif  nete  besyde,  yttes  rhyme  maie  ytte  com- 

MANNE. 

^otte  whether,  fayre  mayde,  do  ye  goc  ? 

0  where  do  ye  bende  yer  waic? 
I  wille  knowe  whether  you  goe, 

1  wylle  not  bee  asseled  naie. 

WOMAMNE. 

To  Kobin  and  Nell,  aU  down6  in  the  deOe, 
To  bele  bem  at  makeynge  of  haie. 

HAltNE. 

Syr  Rojferre,  the  parsune,  have  hyred  mee  there, 

Comme,  comme  htt  ub  tryppe  ytte  awaie, 
Welle  wurke  and   we'lle   synge,   and  Weyilc 

drenche  of  stronge  bier 
As  loDge  ag  the  merrie  sommers  daie. 

WOMAN  NE. 

How  harde  ys  mie  dome  to  wurch ! 

Moke  is  mie  woe. 
Dame  Agnes,  whoe  lies  \nne  the  chyrche 

With  biilettegolde, 
Wythe  gelten  aumcres  stronge  ontolde. 
What  was  shee  moe  than  me,  to  be  soe) 

MANNE. 

I  kenne  syr  Roger  from  afar 

Tryppynge  over  the  lea; 
Ich  aiik  whie  the  loverds  son. 

Is  moe  than  mee. 

SYR  ROGERRE. 
The  sweltrie  sonne  dothe  hie  apace  hys  wayne, 
From  everich  heme  a  seme  of  Ijrfe  doe  falle; 
Swythyn  scille   oppe   the   haie  upponne  the 

playne; 

Methynckcs  the  cockes  begynneth  to  gre  tallc. 

Thys  ys  alyche  oare  doome;  the  great,  the 

smallc,  [darte. 

Moste    withe  and    bee  forw3rned  by  deatbis 

See !  the  swote  flonrette  bathe  noe  swote  at  alle: 

Itte  wythe  the  ranke  wede  bereth  evalle  parte. 

The  cravent,  warrioure,  and  the  wyse  be  blente, 

Alyche  to  diie  awaie  wythe  those  theie  dyd  be- 

mente. 

MANNE. 

All-a-boon',  syr  priest,  ail-a-boon. 

And  again  407, 

Blake  stoadeth  future  doome,  and  joie  doth  mee 
alvse. 


Bye  yer  preestschype  nowe  saye  u^to  m&  ; 
Syr  Gaiifryd  the  knyghte,  who  lyvethe  hard^ 
Whie  shouldc  he  than  mee  •  [bic^ 

Bee  moe  greate, 
Inne  hounouie,  knyghtehoode  and  estate? 
SYR  ROGERRE. 

Attourne  thy  eyne  arounde  thys  haied  mee^ 
Teiityflie  loke  arounde  the  chaper  delte; 
An  answeit  to  thie  bargan*  tte  here  see, 
Thys  welked  flourette  wylle  a  !»  son  tell©; 
Arist  it  blew,  itte  florished,  and  dyd  well, 
Lokeynge  ascaunceupon  thenaighbooregreene; 
Yet  with  the  deign  ( d  greene  yttes  rennome  felle, 
Eftsoones  ytte  sbruuke  upon  the  daie-brente 

playne, 
Didde  not  yttes  loke,  whitest  ytte  there  dyd 

stonde, 
To  croppe  ytte  in  the  bodde  move  somme  died 

honde. 

Syke  ys  the  waie  of  lyfTe;  the  loverds  ente 
Mooveth  the  robber  hym  therfor  to  slea^ 
Gyf  (hou  has  ethe,  the  shadowe  of  contente, 
Beleive  the  trothe,  theres  none  moe  haile  yaa 

thee-  [bee? 

Thon  wuTchest;  welle,  canne  thatte  a  trobbl^ 
Slothe  moe  wuide  jade  thee  than  the  roughest 

daie. 
Couldest  thou  the  kivercled  of  sou«rhlys  see. 
Thou  wouldst  eftsoones  see  trothe  ynne  whatte 

1  saie;  fthenne 

Botte  lette  me  heere  thie  waie  of  lyflfe,  and 
Heare  thou  from  me  the  lyffe  of  odher  meone. 

MANNE, 

I  ryse  wyth  the  s6nne. 
Lye  he  hym  to  dtyve  the  wayne^ 
And  eere  mie  wurche  is  don 
I  synge  a  songe  or  twayiie^ 
I  followe  the  plough-tayle, 
Wythe  a  longe  jubb  of  ale. 

Botte  of  the  maydens,  oh! 
Itte  lacketh  notte  to  telle ; 
Syr  preeste  mote  notte  crie  wo«> 
Culdc  hys  bull  do  as  welle. 
1  daunce  the  k>e8te  heiedeygnes. 
And  foile  the  wysest  feyanes. 

On  everych  seynctes  hie  daie 
Wythe  the  mynstrelle  am  1  seene^ 
All  a  footeynge  it  awaie, 
Wythe  maydehs  on  the  greene. 
But  oh '  I  wyshe  to  be  moe  g^ate, 
)n  rennome,  tenure  and  estate. 

SYR  ROGERRE. 

Has  thou  ne  seene  a  tree  uponne  a  hylle» 
Whose  unliste  braunces  re«ben  far  toe  syghtef 
Whan  fuircd.unwers  doe  the  Heaven  fylle. 
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ECLOGUE  THE  FOURTH. 

BUNOURB  AND  JUGA. 

OifNrRaddebonie'  banktwapynyngemaydens 
8»te,  [cleere ; 

Tbeire  teares  faste  dryppeync  to  the  waterre 
Echone  bementynge  for  her  absente  mate, 
"Who  atteSey  Dcte  Albonns  shouke  the  morthjnige 

speare. 
The  Dottebrowne  Elinoure  to  Juga  feyre  [eyne, 
Dydde  speke  acroole  »,  wythe  languishment  of 
Lycbe  droppes  of  pearlie  dew,  lemed  the  quy  vryng 

brine. 

BUNOURE. 

O  gentle  Juga !  heare  mie  dernie  plainte, 
To  fyghte  for  Yorke  mie  love  ys  dyghte  iu  ttele; 
O  mai  ne  sanguen  steine  the  wb3rt^  rose  peyncte, 
Mai  good  Seynctfe  Cuthberte  watcbe  Syrre  Ro- 

herte  wele. 
Moke  moethan  ne  deathe  in  phantasie  I  feele; 
See!  see !  npon  the  grounde  he  bleedjrnge  lies ; 
lohild  some joice  of  Jyfe,  or  else  mie  deare  love  dies. 

JUGA. 
Systert  in  sorrowe  on  tfiys  daise^y'd  banke, 
»  "Where  melancholych  broods,  we  wyll  lamente; 
Be  wette  wythe  mornynge  dewe  and  eveiie  danke; 
Lycbe  levynde  okcs  in  eche  the  odber  bente, 
Or  lyche  forlettenn  *  halles  of  merriemente, 
Whose  gastlie  mitchesholde  the  trainc  of  fry  ghte, 
Where  lethale  ravens  bark,  and  owlets  wake  the 
nyghte. 

ELINOURE. 

No  moe  the  miskynette  shall  wake  the  morne*. 
The  minstreUe  daunce,  good  cheere,  and  morryce 

plaie ; 
No  moe  the  ambl3mge  pal(rie  and  the  borne 
Shall  from  the  lessel  rouze  the  foxe  awaie; 
ril  seke  the  forreste  alle  the  Ijrve-longe  daie; 
Alle  ncte  amenge  the  gravde  chyrche  glebe  wyll 

And  to  the  passante  spryghtet  lecture  mie  tale  of 
woe. 


Whan  mokie  cloudis  do  hange  upon  the  leme 
Of  leden  Moon,  jmn  sylver  mantels  dyghte  ^ 
The  tryppeynge  Faeries  weve  the  golden  dreme 
Of  selyness,  whyche  fly^h  wythe  the  nyghte; 

*  Ruddebome,  rudbome  (in  Saxon,  red-xoater);  a 
river  n6ar  Saint  Albans,  famous  for  the  battles 
there  fought  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York. 

*  Unauthorized.  The  imitative  verb  erool,  or 
something  like  it,  is  said  to  have  denoted  the 
sound  made  by  the  dove. 

^  Mr.  Bowles  has  introduced  this  line  in  his 
Monody,  written  at  Matlock. 

Whilst  husVd,  and  by  the  mace  of  ruin  rent, 
Shtkt  ikejortokm  hall  qfmerrimeni, 
f  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  her  straw-built 
shed. 
The  cock*s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly 
bed.     Gray. 

TOL.  XV, 


Thenne  (bottc  the  scynctes  forbydde !)  gif  to  a 

spryte  [traughte 

Syrr  Rychardes  forme  ys  lyped,  Pll  holde  dys- 

Hys  bledeynge  cUie-colde  cone,  and  die  eche  daia 

yim  thougfate. 

EUNOURB. 

Ah  woe  bementynge  wordei;  what  wordes  cm 

shcwe ! 
Thou  limed  ryvcr,  on  thie  linche  maie  bleede 
Champyons,  whose  Woude   wylle  wythe  thi« 

waterres  flowe,  [deede  f 

And  Rudbome  streeme  be  Rudborae  streeme  in- 

Haste,  gentle  Juga,  tryppe  ytte  oere  the  meade. 

To  knowe,  or  wheder  we  muste  waile  agayne. 

Or  wythe  oure  fallen  knyghtes  be  menged  onne  th« 

plain. 

So  sayinge,  lyke  twa  levyn-blasted  trees. 

Or  twayne  of   cloudes  that  hoMeth   st6rmie 

rayne; 
Theie  moved  gentle  oere  the  dewie  mees. 
To  where  Seyncte  Albons   holie  shrynes  re- 

ra«yne.  [were  slayne. 

There  dyd  theye  fynde  that  bothe  their  knyghtea 
Distraughte  theie  wandered  to  swollen  Rudbornea 

syde,  '  [and  dyde. 

Yelled  thcyre  lethalle  knelle,  sonke  ynn  the  waves, 

THE  PARLYAMENTE  OF  SPRYTES. 

[From  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol.  T^e  original 
in  Chatt<!rton's  hand-writing  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  among  the  most  early  coimnu* 
nications  of  Chatterton  to  Mr.  Barrett] 

A  MOST  MBRRIB  ENTYRLUDB, 

Plaied  hie  the  Carmelyte  Freeres  at  Mastre  Ca- 
nynges  hys  greete  bowse,  before  Mastre  Ca- 
nynges  and  Byshoppe  Carpenterre',  on  dedi- 

^  catynge  the  chyrche  of  Oure  Ladie  of  Redclefte, 
hight  the  Parlyamente  of  Sprytes.  Wroten  bie 
T.  Rowleie  and  J.  Iscamme*. 


Enhodueiyon  bie  Stfteen  Mabbe, 
{Bie  Lcamme.) 

Whan  from  the  erthe  the  sonnes  hulstred, 
Than  from  the  flouritts straughte'  with  dewe; 
Mie  leege  mcnnc  makes  yee  awbaped, 
And  wytches  they  re  wytchencref  doe. 

'  John  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  in 
coi\iunction  with  Mr.  Canynge,  founded  the  abbey 
at  Westbury. 

'  John  Jscam,  according  to  Rowley,  was  a  canon 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Augustine  in  Bristol. 
He  wrote  a  dramatic  piece  called  The  Pleasaunt 
Dyscorsesof  Lamyngeton;  also  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Canynge  (Rowley  being  then  collecting  of 
drawings  for  Mr.  Canynge)  he  translated  a.Latia 
piece  called  Miles  BrystoUi  into  English  metra 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 

'  Straughte,  stretched.  1  think  this  line  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  much  better  one  of  Rowley's,  viz. 
Like  kynge  cuppes  brasteynge  wyth  the  morn- 
jmge  dew.  The  reason  why  I  think  I  scam  guilty 
of  the  plagiary  is,  that  the  Songe  to  Ella,  from 
whence  the  above  line  is  taken,  was  wrote  when 
Rowley  was  in  London  collecting  of  drawings  for 
Mr.  Canynge  to  build  the  churoh^  and  Ischwii 
c  « 
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CHATTERTON'S  POEBIS. 


Then  lyse  the  sprytet  tigtome  and  rou. 

And  take  theyre  vralke  the  letten  throwe. 

Than  do  the  sprytet  of  Taloarom  menne, 

Agleeme  along  the  barbed  halle; 

Pleasauote  the  moultrynge  banners  kenne, 

Or  sytte  arounde  3m  honourde  stalle. 

Dure  sprytes  atoume  theyr  eyone  to  nyghte, 

And  looke  on  Canynge  his  chyrcbe  bryghte. 

In  sothe  yn  alle  mie  bismarde  rounde, 

Troolie  the  thjmge  must  be  bewryen : 

tnne  stone  or  wooden  worke  ne  founde, 

Nete  90  bielecoyle  to  myne  ejrne, 

A»  yt  goode  Canynge  hys  chyrcbe  of  stone, 

yrhycb  blatauntlie  wylle  shewe  his  prayse  alone. 

To  Johiamet  Carpenierre  Byshoppe  qf  Wortuitnt, 
(Bie  Bowleie.) 

To  you  goode  Byshoppe,  I  address  mie  saie, 
To  you  who  honoureth  the  clothe  you  weare; 
Lyke  pretious  bigfaes  ynne  golde  of  best  allaie 
li^hone  dothe  make  the  other  seeme  more  feyre : 
Other  than  you^  whei%  coulde  a  manne  be  founde 
So  fytte  to  make  a  place  bee  holie  grounde. 

The  sainctes  jmne  stones  so  netelie  carvelled, 
Theie  scantlie  are  whatte  theie  enseeme  to  be ; 
Bie  fervente  praier  of  jroun  myghte  rear  thejrre 

heade, 
And  chaunte  owte  masses  to  oure  Vyrg3me. 
Was  everie  prelate  lyke  a  Carpenterre,       f terre. 
The  chyrcbe  woulde  ne  blushe  at  a  Wynches. 

Learned  as  Beanclerke,  as  the  Coniessonr 
Holie  ynne  lyie,  lyke  Cao3mge  charitable, 
Busie  in  holie  chyrcbe  as  Vavasour,  [stable, 

Stacke  yn  thynges  evylle,  yn  alle  goode  thynges 
Honest  as  Saxonnes  was,  from  whence  ibou'rt 

sprunge, 
Tlio  boddie  weak  thie  soule  forever  younge. 

Thou  knowest  welle  thie  conscience  free  from 

steyne, 
Thie  soule  her  rode^  no  sable  batements  have; 
Yclenchdc  oer  wythe  vyrtues  beste  adaygne, 
A  daie  aeterne  thie  mynde  does  aie  adave. 
Ne  spoyled  widdowes,  orpbyans  dystreste, 
Ne  starvvynge  preestes  ycrase  thie  nyghtlie  reste. 

Here  then  to  thee  let  me  for  one  and  alle 
Give  lawdeto  Carpenterre  and  commendatyon. 
For  hys  grete  vyrtues  but^alas!  too  smalle 
Is  mie  poore  skylle  to  shewe  you  hys  juste  blatyon. 
Or  to  blaze  forthe  hys  publicke  goode  alone, 
And  alle  his  pryvate  goode  to  Godde  and  hjrm  ys 
kuowne. 

Spryie  qf  Nymrodde  tpeaketfu 
(Bif  Iteamme,) 

Soon  as  the  mome  but  newlie  wake, 
Spyed  nyghte  ystorven  lye; 
On  herre  corse  dyd  dew  droppes  shake. 
Then  fure  the  Sonne  upgotten  was  1. 


The  rampynge  lyon,  felle  tygere^ 

The  bocke  that  skyppes  from  place  to  plaee^ 

The  olyphaunte''  and  rhynocere. 

Before  mee  throogfae  the  greene  woode  I  dyd  cfaace^ 

Vymrodde  as  scryptures  hygfat  mie  name, 

Baalle  as  jetted  stories  saie; 

For  rearyng^  Babelle  of  greeie  fame, 

Mie  name  and  renome  shaalle  Ijrven  for  aie: 

Bnt  here  I  spie  a  fyner  rearynge, 

Geust  whych  the  clowdes  dothe  not  fyghte, 

Onne  whych  the  stam  s  doe  sytte  to  appear3ri«e: 

Weeke  menne  thynke  ytte  reache  the  kyngdom 

of  lyghte. 
O  where  ys  the  manne  that  buylded  the  same, 
Dyspendynge  worldlie  store  so  welle; 
Fayn  woulde  I  cbaunge  wjrth  h3rm  mie  name. 
And  stande  ynne  hys  chaunce  ne  to  goe  to  HeHe* 

Spryte  qf  Aufriant  nfngeUu 

Whan  toe  theyre  caves  aeterne  abeste'. 
The  waters  ne  moe  ban  dystreste 

The  worlde  so  large ; 

Butte  dyde  dyscharge 
Themselves  ynto  theyre  bedde  of  reste. 

Then  menne  besprenged  alle  abroade, 
N6  moe  dyde  worshyppe  the  true  Godde; 

Butte  dyd  create 

Hie  temples  greate 
Unto  the  inuge  of  Nymrodde. 

But  now  the  Woide  of  Godde  is  come. 
Borne  of  Maide  Marie  toe  br3rnge  home 

Mankynde  hys  shepe. 

Theme  for  to  keepe 
In  the  fokle  of  hys  heavenlte  kyngdome. 

Thys  chyrcbe  whych  Canjmge  he  dyd  reer^ 
To  be  dispente  in  prayse  and  prayer, 
'     Mennes  soules  to  save, 
FVom  vowrynge  grave, 
Ande  purjrfye  them  heaven  were  9. 

Sprytes  qf  EHe,  Bythrycke,  Fyi^^tardynge^  FrempUMp 
Gauntet,  Segowen,  LanyngeUm,  KnyghUs  Tempbn^ 
and  ByrUmne^ 

{Bie  RowUie.) 

Spryteqf  ByOm/dsg  tpeekeOu 

Elle,  thie  Brystowe  is  thie  onlie  care. 
Thou  arte  lyke  dragonne  vyllant  of  yt$  gode; 
Ne  lovynge  dames  toe  kynde  moe  love  can  bear, 
Ne  Lombardcs  o^*er  golde  moe  vyllaunt  broode. 

1  Ol3rphaunt,  elephant    So  an  ancient  anony- 
mous author : 

The  olyphaunt  of  beastes  is 

The  wisest  I  wis, 

For  hee  alwaie  dothe  eat 

L3rttle  store  of  meat 
«    Abeste,    according   to  Rowley,  kumUed  or 
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Sw3rtby]i,  yee  8pr3rte8,  fonake  the  bollen  floude, 
Aod  browke  a  sygthe  wyth  inee,  a  syghte  eofyne; 
Welle  have  1  nnMied  myne  for  Danyshe  blonde, 
Sy  th  thys  greete  structure  greete  mie  whaped  eyne. 
Yee  that  have  buylden  on  the  Radclefte  syde, 
Tonme  there  your  eyne  and  see  your  workes  out- 
vyde. 

Spryte  qf  ByArydke  tptkeUu 

What  wondrous  monumente !  what  pylc  ys  thys ! 
That  byndes  in  wonders  chayne  entendemente ! 
That  dothe  aloof  the  ayrte  skycn  kyss. 
And  seemeth  mountaynes  joined  bie  cemeute. 
From  Qodde  hys  greete  and  wondrous  storehouse 

sente. 
Pulle  welle  myne  eyne  arede  ytte  canne  ne  bee, 
That  manne  could  reare  of  thylke  agreete  ex- 

tente, 
A  chyrclie  so  bausjm  fetjrve  as  wee  see : 
The  flemed  cloiides  disparted  from  it  flie, 
Twylle  bee,  I  wis,  to  alle  etemytye. 

Elle*s  ipryie  speeketk. 

Were  I  once  moe  caste  yn  a  mortalle  frame. 
To  heare  the  chauntrie  songe  sounde  ynne  myne 
To  heare  the  masses  to  owre  holie  dame,     [earc. 
To  viewc  the  cross  yies  and  the  arches  fisyre! 
Throughe  the  halfSe  hulstred  sylver  twynklynge 

glare 
Of  yon  bryghte  Moone  in  foggie  mantles  dreste, 
I  must  contents  the  buyldynge  to  aspere, 
Whylste  ishad  cloudes  the  hallie  syghte  arreste. 
Tjrll  as  the  nyghtes  growe  wayle  I  flie  the  lyghte, 

0  were  I  manne  agen  to  see  the  syghte ! 
There  sytte  the  canons ;  clothe  of  sable  hue 
Adome  the  boddies  of  them  everie  one ; 

The  chaunters  whyte  with  scarfes  of  woden  blewe, 
And  crymson  chappeans  for  them  toe  put  onne, 
Wythe  golden  tassyls  glyttrynge  ynne  the  Snnne; 
The  dames  ynne  kyrtles  alle  of  Lyncolne  greene. 
And  knotted  shoonepykes  of  brave  coloures  done: 
A  fyner  syghte  yn  sothe  was  never  seen. 

ByrUmne^s  spryte  tpeeketk, 
Inne  tyltes  and  tumies  was  mie  dear  delyghte. 
For  manne  and  Goddehys  warfare  ban  renome; 
At  everyche  tyltyngc  yarde  mie  name  was  hyghte, 

1  beare  the  belle  awaie  whereer  I  come. 

Of  Redclifte  chyrche  the  buyldynge  newe  1  done, 

And  dyd  foUe  manie  holie  place  endowe. 

Of  Maries  house  made  the  foundacyon. 

And  gave  a  threescore  markes  to  Johncs  hys  toe. 

Then  closed  myne  eyne  on  Erthe  to  ope  no  moc, 

Whylst  syx  moneths  mjrnde  upon  mie  grave  was 

doe. 
Full  gladde  am  1  mie  chjrrche  was  pyghten  down, 
Syth  thys  brave  structure  doth  agreete  myne  eye. 
Thys  geason  buyldynge  limedst  of  the  towne. 
Like  to  the  donours  soule,  shalle  never  die; 
But  if  percase  Tyme,  of  hys  dyre  envie,    [iftone ; 
Shalle  beate  jrtte  to  rude  walles  and  throckes  of 
The  fasrtour  traveller  that  passes  bie 
Wylle  see  yttes  royend  auntyaunte  splendoure 

shewne 
Imie  the  crasd  arches  and  the  carveUynge, 
And  pyllars  theyre  greene  heades  to  Heaven  rear- 

ynge. 


Spryte  qf  Segewen  tpetheth* 


Bestoyk3rnge  golde  was  once  mjme  onlie  toie, 
Wjrtlvytte  mie  soule  wythynne  the  coflTer  laie; 
Itte  dyd  the  mastrie  of  mie  Ijrfo  emploie, 
Bie  nyghte  mie  leman  and  mie  jubbe  bie  Auyt, 
Onoe  as  I  dosynge  yn  the  wytch  howre  laie,  * 
Thynkynge  howe  to  benjrm  Uie  orphjrans  breadde^ 
And  from  th«  reddest  take  the3rre  goodes  awaie, 
I  from  the  skieu  heare  a  voyce,  which  said, 
"  Thou  sleepest*  but  loe  Sathan  is  awake;**  [take. 
Somedeede  thati  holie  doe,  or  hee  thie  soule  wylle 

I  swyth3m  was  upryst  wyth  fecre  astounde; 

Methoughte  yn  merke  was  plaien  devylles  felle: 

Stray te  dyd  1  nomber  twentie  aves  rounde, 

Tboujhten  full  soone  for  to  go  to  HeUe.        [telle. 

In  the  morne  mie  case  to  a  goode  preeste  dyd 

Who  dyd  areede  mee  to  y build  that  dale 

The  chyrche  of  Thomas,  thenne  to  pieces  felle. . 

Mie  heart  dispanded  into  Heaven  laie: 

Soon  was  the  sylver  to  the  workmenne  g^vcn»— 

Twas  beste  astowde,  a  kar3rnte  gave  to  Heaven, 

Byt  welle,  I  wote,  thie  causaltes  were  not  soe, 
Twas  love  of  Godde  that  set  thee  on  the  rearynge 
Of  this  fayre  chyrch,  O  Canynge,  for  to  doe 
Thys  lymed  buyldynge  of  so  fyne  appearynge: 
Thys  chyrch  owre  lesser  buyldyngs  ♦^U  owt-dary« 

inge, 
Lyke  to  the  Moone  wythe  starres  of  lyttle  lygfate; 
And  after  t3rmes  the  foetjrve  pyle  reverjrnge. 
The  prjmce  of  chyrches  buylders  thee  shall  hjrghte  ; 
Greete  was  the  cause,  hut  greeter  was  the  efticte^ 
So  alle  wyll  saie  who  doe  thys  place  prospect 

Spryte  qf  J^tz  Hardynge  tpeeketh. 

From  royal  pareutes  dyd  I  have  retaynynge, 
The  redde-hajrrde  Dane  confeste  to  be  mie  syre; 
The  Dane  who  often  throwe  thys  kyngdom  drayn- 

y«»ge. 

Would  mark  theyre  waie  athrowgh  wythe  bloude 

and  fyre. 
As  stopped  ryvers  alwaies  ryse  moe  hyghcr, ' 
And  rammed  stones  bie  opposnrcs  stronger  bee; 
So  thie  whan  vanquyshed  dyd  prove  moe  dyre. 
And  for  one  peysan  theie  dyd  threescore  slee. 
From  them  of  Den  marques  royalle  bloude  came  I, 
Welle  myghte  I  boaste  of  mie  gentylytie. 

The  pyp^  male  sounde  and  bubble  forth  mie 

And  tellen  what  on  Radclefte  syde  1  dyd:   [name, 

Trinytie  Colledge  ne  agrutche  mie  fame. 

The  fay  rest  place  in  Brystowe  ybuylded. 

The  royalle  bloude  thatthorow  mie  vaynesslydde 

Dyd   tyncte  mie   harte  wythe  manie  a   noble 

thoughte; 
Lyke  to  mie  mynde  the  mjmster  y reared, 
Wythe  noble  carvel  worknianshjrppe  was  wroughte. 
Hie  at  the  deys,  lyke  to  a  kynge  on's  throne, 
Dyd  I  take  place  and  was  myself  alone. 

But  thou,  the  buykier  of  this  swotie  place. 
Where  alle  thesaynctes  insweete  ajunctyonkande, 
A  verie  Heaven  for  yttes  fetjrve  grace. 
The  glorie  and  the  wonder  of  the  lande,    [hande, 
That  shewes  the  buylders  mynde  and  fourmert 
To  bee  the  beste  that  on  the  Erthe  remaynes; 
At  once  for  wonder  and  delyghte  commanude, 
Shew3rnge  hove  mucbe  hee  of  the  godde  reteynei. 
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Canynge  the  great,  the  charytaWe,  and  good. 
Noble  as  kynges,  if  not  of  kyngelie  bloude. 

Sfnyte  <f  FranfpUme  tpeeketh, 

Brystowe  shall  speeke  mie  name,  and  Radclefte 

toe, 
For  here  mie  deeds  were  goddelye  everychone ; 
As  Owdens  mynster  hie  the  ^te  wylle  shewe. 
And  Johnes  at  Brystowe  what  mie  workeshandone. 
Besvdes  anere  bowse  that  I  ban  begunne ; 
Butte  myne  comparde  to  thyssen  ys  a  groffe : 
Nete  to  bee  mencioned  or  looked  npon, 
A  verie  punclstre  or  verie  scoffe ; 
Canynge,  thie  name  shall  l3rven  be  for  aie, 
Thie  name  n?  wyth  the.chyrche  shall  waste  awaie. 

Spryte  qf  Counts  speeketk. 

1  dyd  ftille  mauie  reparatyons  give, 
And  the  bonne  Hommes  dyd  falle  ryche  endowe; 
As  tourynge  to  mie  Oodde  on  Erthe  dyd  lyre. 
So  alte  the  Brystowe  chronycles  wylle  shewe. 
Bat  all  my  deedes  wylle  bee  as  nothynge  nowe 
Syth  Canynge  have  thys  buyldynge  fynyshed, 
Whych  seemeth  to  be  the  pryde  of  Brystowe, 
And  ble  ne  buyldeyng  to  bee  overmatched : 
Whyche  aie  shalle  laste  and  bee  the  prayse  of 
And  onlie  in  the  wrecke  of  nature  falle.        [alle, 

A  KnyghU  Tempkrt  spryle  tpeehik 

In  hallie  land  where  Sarasins  defyle 
The  grounde  whereon  oure  Savyoar  dyd  goe, 
And  Chryste  hys  temple  make  to  moschyes  vyle, 
Wordies  of  despyte  genst  oure  Savyour  throwe. 
There  twas  that  we  dyd  our  warfarage  doe, 
Guardynge  the  pylgryms  of  the  Chrystyan  faie; 
And  dyd  owre  holie  armes  in  bloude  embrue, 
Movynge  lyke  thonder  boultes  yn  drear  arraie. 
Owre  strokes  lyke  levyn  tareynge  the  tall  tree 
Owre  Godde  owre  arme  W3rth  lethalle  force  dyd 

dree.  ,  [welthe, 

Maint  tenures  feyre,  ande  mannoures  of  greete 
Greene  woodes,  and  brooklettes  runnynge  tbroughe 

the  lee, 
Dyd  menne  us  gyve  for  theyre  deare  soule  her 

belthe, 
Gave  erthlie  lyches  for  goodes  heavenlie. 
Ne  dyd  we  lette  our  ryches  untyle  bee. 
But  dyd  ybuylde  the  Temple  chyrche  soe  fyne. 
The  whyche  ys  wroughte  abowte  so  bismarelie ; 
Itte  seemeth  camoys  to  the  wondrynge  eyne  j 
And  eVer  and  anon  when  belles  rynged. 
From  place  to  place  ytte  moveth  yttes  hie  heade : 
Butte  Canynge  from  the  sweate  of  hys  owne 
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EUe's  spryte  speeheOu . 

Then  let  us  aHe  do  jynte|ie  reveraanoe  b«e, 
The  bette  of  menne  and  byshoppcsberedoertandct 
Who  are  Goddes  shepsterres  and  do  take  good 

care, 
Of  the  goode  shepe  hee  putteth  3rB  dieyre  hand  j 
Ne  one  is  loste  butte  alle  in  wdl  Hkande 
Awayte  to  heaxe  the  Generalle  Byshopp^  calle. 
When  Mychaels  trompc  shall  sound  to  ynmoste 
Affiryghte  the  wycked  and  awaken  alle :     [lande. 
Then  Canynge  ryses  to  eternal  reste, 
And  i3'ndes  hee  chose  on  Enhe  a  lyfe  the  beste. 


THE  TOURNAMENT. 

AN  INTBRLUDB. 

[This  poem  is  printed  from  a  copy  made  by  Me. 
Catcott,  fipom  one  in  Chatterton»s  hand-writing. 

Sir  Simon  de  Bourton,  the  hero  of  this  poem,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  founder  of  a 
church  dedicated  to «'  oure  Ladie,*'  in  the  place 
where  the  church  of  StMaryRedcIiflTe  now  stands. 

The  following  account  is  transcribed  from  one 
of  the  parchment  manuscripts  produced  by 
Chatterton:— > 

"  Symonne  de  Byrtonne  eldest  sonne  of  syrre  Bald* 
wynus  de  Byrtonne,  was  bom  on  the  eve  of  the 
annunciation  m.ccxxxxxxv.  hee  was  desyr' 
abelle  of  aspect,  and  in  hy«  yowthe  much  yeven 
to  toumeyeynge,  and  m.c.c.xxxxxxxx  at  Wyn- 
chestre  yule  games  won  myckle  honnoure,  he 
abstaynyd  from  marryage,he  was  mjrckleleamcd  j 
and  ybuylded  a  house  in  the  Yle  of  Wyghte  af- 
ter feshyon  of  a  pallayse  royaul,  goodlye  to  be- 
houlde,  wyth  carvelly'd  pyllars  on  whych  wat 
thys  ryme  wroten ; 

Fulle  nobille  is  thys  kyngelie  howae 

And  eke  fiille  nobille  thee, 
Echone  is  for  the  other  fytte 
As  saynctes  for  Heaven  bee. 

**Hee  ever  was  fullen  of  almesdceds  and  Was  of  the 
poore  beloved:  in  m.cc.lx3txv  kynge  Edwaide' 
kepte  hys  Chiystmasseat  Bryghtstowe  aiidpro> 
ceeded  agaynste  the  Welchmenne  ebroughtenne 
manye  stronge  and  dowghtee  knyghts,  amongst 
whom  were  sjnrre  Ferrars  Nevylle,  Geof&oie 
Freeman,  Clymar  Percie,  Heldebrand  Gournie, 
Ralph  Mohun,  syr  Lyster  Percie,  and  Edgare 
Knyvet,  knyghtes  of  renowne,  who  established 
a  three  days  jouste  on  sayncte  Maryes  Ilylle? 
syrre  Ferrars  Nevylle  appeared  dyghte  in  ruddy 
armoure,  bearyn^  a  rampaunte  lyon  gutte  de 
sangue,   agaynste   hjrm    came    syr   Gervaysf 
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there  erecie  and  bailde  a  cbyrche  to  owre  Lad  ye : 
allg^te  there  stoode  anij^h  Lsunyngtonnes  Ladies 
chamber :  bee  then  encountred  vygorously,  and 
boresyrre  Ferrars  horse  and  man  to  the  g^unde, 
remaynyBge  konyge,  victore  knygbt  of  the 
jouste,  ande  settyng^e  atte  the  ryghte  bonde  of 
k,  Edwarde.  looe  m.ccJxxxxi  hee  performed 
hys  vowen  ybuylden  a  godelye  chyrche  from  a 
pattern  of  St.  Oswaldes  abbyes  chyrche,  and  the 
day  of  our  Lordes  natyvyty  m.ccc.i.  Gylbert 
de  Sante  Leonferdoe  byshope  of  Chychestre  dyd 
dedicate  it  to-the  Holie  Vyrgynne  Marye  moder 
of  Godde."] 

Tnter  an  HfiRAWDE. 
T^K  tournament  begynnes;  thebammerrs  sounde; 
The  courserrs  lysse  about  the  roensuredd  fidde; 
The  shemrynge    armoure    tbrowes    the  sheene 

arounde; 
ftoayntyssed  fons  depicted  onn  eche  sheelde. 
The  feerte  heaulmets,  wythe  the  wreathes  amielde, 
Snpportes  the  rampyn^ffe  lyoncell  orr  beare, 
"Wythe    straunge  depyctures,   nature  male  nott 
Unseemlie  to  all  orderr  doe  appero,  [yeelde, 

YettyattetomennCjWhothyncke  andhavea  spryte, 
Slakes  knuwen  thatt  the  phantasies  unryghte. 
I,  aonnc  of  hoimoure,  spencer  of  her  joies, 
IMuste  swythcn  goe  to  yeve  the  speeres  arounde; 
Wythe  advantayle "  and  borne*  I  meynte  emploie, 

"<  In  the  notes  aioentayle  is  interpreted  armour, 
aiid  home  burnisJu  In  this  passage  there  seem  to 
be  several  mistakes.  The  transcriber  has  expressed 
the  former  word  with  a  d,  arfventayle  and  a<^ran- 
tayte :  in  which,  if  there  be  any  propriety,  he  was, 
I  believe,  little  aware  of  it.  The  true  spelling  is 
supposed  to  be  averUayU^  from  the  French  aoanL  It 
was  some  part  of  a  suit  of  armour  which  projected ; 
and  this  might  have  been  known  from  Skinner. 
Aveniaile:  ctedo  a  Franco— Gallico  jam  obsoleto, 
moentaH;  pnet^ntura  ferrea:  ft^tntim:  ab  ad- 
verbio  avani*  A  like  account  is  afforded  by  Du 
Cange;  but  neither  of  them  define  precisely  what 
piece  of  armour  it  was.  However  from  the  ac- 
counts which  ate  uniformly  ^ven  of  it,  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  was  somethmg  which  stood  for- 
ward ;  and  is  therefore  supposed  by  Du  Cange  to 
be  anterior  armaturte  pars.  In  the  MSS.  of  Wil- 
liam and  the  Werwolf,  mention  is  made  of  the 
hero  seizing  upon  a  person  with  whom  he  is  en- 
gaged in  fight,  which  circumstance  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

William  thant  witli  by  the  aventayle  him  hente, 
To  have  with  his  swcrd  swapped  o(f  his  heade. 

P.  54 

We  find  that  he  laid  bold  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  armour,  such  as  most  facilitated  his  cutting  off 
tbe  head  of  the  enemy.  This  therefore  must  have 
been  part  of  the  helmet;  and  that  part  especially 
which  was  most  prominent  an^  liaUe  to  be  seized 
vipon ;  and  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  beaver. 
There  were  several  sorts  of  helmets  of  diflferent 
denominations;  and  I  imagine  that  one  of  them 
-was  styled  avenimie  or  adverOaUe,  from  a  moveable 
beaver,  which  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down. 
The  name  was  given  from  its  affording,  when  the 
beaver  was  up,  an  opening  to  the  air  for  respira- 
tion ;  and  seems  to  have  beei\  derived,  not  from 


Who  withoute  mee  woulde  fmlluDtoe  the^rounde* 

Soe  the  tall  oake  the  ivie  twysteth  rounde; 

Soe  the  neshe  Aowerr  greea  ynne  the  woodeland 

shade. 

TTie  worlde4)ie  diffraunce  ys  ynne  orderr  foonde; 

Wydhoute  unlikenesse  nothynge  could  bee  made.- 

As  ynn  the  bowke  ncte  alleya  cann  bee  donne, 

Syke  ynn  the  weal  of  kynde  all  thynges  are  partes 

of  oune. 

aoant  but  from  ad  and  ventis,  oxventUo  ;  from  whenct 
was  formed  the  French  word  aoentail*  Du  Cangf 
quotes  from  Rymer's  Feed,  an  order  tom  8.  p.  384. 
Tredecim  loncas,  quinque  aoentaiilet,  quadraginta 
arcus,  &C.  The  beaver  of  an  heUnet  projected  be^ 
yond  the  helm,  and  stood  hollow ;  so  that  it  gave 
an  opportunity  for  a  person  to  lay  hold  of  it  and 
to  force  the  head  of  his  enemy  down?rard.  From 
hence  1  am  induced  to  think,  that  an  adventailwai 
properly  that  fore  part  of  the  helmet,  the  beaver, 
but  which  often  gave  name  to  the  who|e.  When 
this  beaver,  was  put  up,  it  afforded  an  opening  to 
breathemore  freely,  and  to  receive  fresh  air;  which 
opening  was  from  thence  styled  a  venfaH  from  ven- 
tdo.  When  JEjietA  was  healed  of  hiat  wound  by 
lapis,  and  was  returning  completely  armed  to 
battle,  he  embraced  his  son  who  stood  by  his  side* 
and  kissed  him;  which  b  thus  described  by  Gawia 
Douglas, 

Ascaneus  zoun^  tcndirly  the  ilk  place 
With  all  his  hames  belappit  dyd  embrace. 
And  thro  his  helms  venUdta  lytell  we 
Him  kissit. 

P.  425, 1.  18.     . 

It  is  expressed  after  the  same  manner  in  an  an-, 
cient  poem  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton.  Hist  of  Eng^ 
Poetry  v.  I. p.  163. 

Upon  his  shoulders  a  shelde  of  Steele, 

With  the  lybardes  painted  wele, 

And  helme  he  had  of  ryche  entayle, 

Trusty  and  trewe  was  his  ventayle. 

From  His.  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Liptti 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  interlude  of  iElla,  where 
the  adventaile  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  helmet. 

Who  haveth  trodden  downe  the  adventayle 
And  tore  the  heaulmes  from  heads  of  myck]« 
myghte. 

T.469. 

Ventale  or  ventall,  a  vent-hole  and  breathing  part 
of  a  helmet:  a  Fr.  ventaille.  Gloss,  to  Gawin 
Douglas.  Hence  1  imagine  that  the  beaver  and 
the  helmet  itself  had  the  name  of  adventail  and 
aventail  from  being  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  occasionally  such  an  opening. 

»  Borne.  By  this  word  is  signified  a  kind  of  gorget 
or  breast-plate  expressed  more  commonly  bum  and 
bym ;  from  the  byma  of  the  Saxons.  Bypna, 
lorica.  Sax.  Diet.  In  the  laws  of  K.  Athelstau 
mention  is  made  of  a  person  having  a  hwm  and 
helm,  c  7«.  In  the  laws  also  of  k.  Ina,  a  iimi 
and  sword  are  spoken  of,  c.  55.  It  was  sometime! 
expressed  bnfnt  and  bryma.  Brynia,  toncn,  brings 
brynia,  lorw  amaiUs  ferrm  concaUnata.  Olai  Ve^ 
relii.  Lex  Sueo-Goth.  It  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Du  Cange  at  it  is  difiiercntly  exhibited.    Brunea* 
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Enter  trsft  iTMoiniB*DE  B<n7itToifii&. 

Herawde,  bie  Heayenne  these  tylters  staietoo  longe 
liie  phantasie  ys  dyinge  forr  the  fyghte. 
The  mynstrelles  have  begonoe  the  tbyrde  warr 
•onge,  [sygbte. 

Yett  nolle   a  speere  of  hemm  hath  grete  mie 
1  feere  there  be  ne  manne  wordhie  mie  myghte. 
I  lack  a  Guid*,  o  Wyllyamm  to  entylte. 
To  r^ine  anente  a  fele  emboydiedd  knyghte, 
Ytt  gettes  ne  renome  g3rff  hys  blodde  bee  spylte. 
Bie  Heavenne  and  Marie  ytty  sty  me  they're  here; 
1  lyohe  nott  unthyUe  thus  to  wielde  the  speare. 

HERAWOB. 

Hetbynckes  I  heare  yer  slugghoruet  dynn  fromm 
fiure. 

BOURTONMB. 

Ah!  iwythenn  mie  shielde  aud  tyltynge  launce 

bee  bounde. 
Dftsoones  bebeste  mie  squyerr  to  the  warre. 
1  flie  before  to  claynie  a  challenge  grownde. 

[Goeth  ouie. 

bnmia,  (ronia,  hrica.  Gloss.  Lat  Theotise.  thorax, 
wuHtare  omamentumf  torica*  He  also  expresses  it 
byman  and  bym.  Turnus  is  described  io  the 
Scotish  version  of  the  iBneis,  as  arming  himself  in 
the  following  manner. 

He  clethis  him  with  his  scheHd  and  semysbald, 
He  claspis  his  gilt  habiribone  thrinfald, 
He  in  his  breistplait  Strang,  and  his  Inrnyt, 
Ane  souir  sword  beltis  law  down  by  his  the. 

P.  230. 1. 42. 

Among  the  English  it  seemi  to  have  been  called 
bum;  and  in  the  poem  from  whence  I  have  quoted 
the  passage  it  appears  to  have  denoted  milUare 
cmamentuM,  probably  something  like  a  goiget; 
with  which  the  heralds  presented  the  knights  at 
the  same  time  that  they  gave  them  their  helmets 
and  spears. 

I,  Sonne  of  honour,  spencer  of  her  joyes 
Must  sythen  goe  to  yeve  the  speeres  arounde, 
Wyth  adventayle  and  borne.    1  meyrtte  emploie, 
Who  without  me  would  fall  unto  the  ground. 

So  it  should  be  stopt  After  the  herald  had  men- 
tioned that  he  was  to  present  to  the  knights  what 
belonged  to  them,  he  magnifies  his  own  office,  and 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  dispenser  of  all  honour. 
« I,*  says  he  *  employ  many,  who  without  me 
iwould  sink  to  nothing.*  In  short  he  intimates, 
that  all  honours  and  badges  of  honour  come 
through  the  hands  of  the  herald;  which  seems  to 
kave  been  not  at  all  understood  by  the  transcriber. 
Such,  I  imagine,  is  the  purport  of  the  two  words  in 
question  aioentayU  and  borne.  By  the  former  of 
these  is  meant  an  helmet  with  a  sliding  beaver; 
by  the  other  a  kind  of  cuirass  or  gorget:  which 
two  by  the  transcriber  have  been  interpreted  ar- 
BKMir  and  burnish.**— Bryant, 

This  is  the  strongest  argument  that  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  Chatter- 
ton  translates  homey  afler  Kersey,  burnished;  this 
makes  the  passage  unintelligible,  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  explains  it. 

<  Gvm/,  Gnie  de  Sancto  Egidio,  (he  moit  famous 
tilter  of  his  age. 


HBBAWDB. 
Thie  valouTOQs  acts  woulde  metnte  of 

tounde;  i 

Uarde  bee  yershappeencontrynge  tbee  jmnfj^Xti 
Anenst  alle  menne  thou  berest  to  the  groimrie, 
Lyche  the  hard  hayle  dothe  the  taUroahes  pygMe. 
As  whanne  the  morny  nge  Sonne  ydronks  the  dew, 
Sycbe  dothe   thie  valoorous  actet  drodbe   eebe 

knyghte'i  hue. 

The  fystes.  The  Kynge.  SyrrSymooiie  de  Boor- 
tonne,  Syrr  Hugo  Ferraris,  Syrr  Ranulph  Ne- 
ville, Syr  Lodovick  de  Clyuton,  Syrr  Johan  de 
Berghamme,  and  odherr  knyghtes,  kerawdc, 
mynstrelles^  ofa/ servytours. 


The   barganette;   yee  mynstrelles,  tone   te 

strynge,  [sjofc- 

Sonmie  actyonn  djrre  of  afmtyante  kynges  now 

MVNITRELLES. 

Wyllyamm,  the  Normannes  flour,  botte  Eng- 
londes  thonie,  [katte. 

The  manne  whose  myghte   delievretie   hadd 

Snett  oppe  hys  long  strunge  bowe  and  sbeelde 
abome  4, 

Behesteynge  all  hys  hommageres  to  fyghte. 

Goe,  rouze  the  lyonn  from  hys  hylted  denae, 
Lett  thie  floes  drenche  the  blodde  of  anie  thynge 
bott  menne. 

Ynn  the  treed  forreste  doe  the  knyghtes  appere; 
Wyllyamm  wytbe  myghte  hys  bowc  eoyronn'd 

plies; 
Loude  dynns  the  arrowe  ynn  the  wolfynn's  care; 
He  ryseth  battent,  roares,  he  panctes,  bee  dyes. 
Forsjagenn  att  thie  feete  let  wolvynns  bee, 
Lett  thie  floes  drenche  theyre  blodde,  t>ott  do  oe 
bredrenn  slea. 

Throwe  the  merke  shade  of  twistynde  trees  bee 

rydes; 
The  flemedowlett  flappshereeve-speckte  wynge; 
The  fordynge  toad  ynn  all  hys  passes  bides ; 
The  berten  neders  att  hymm  darte  the  stjnge; 
Stylle,  stylle,  he  passes  onn  hys  stede  astrodde, 
Noe  hedes  the  daungerous  waie  gyflf  leadyoge  on- 

toe  bloode. 

Thelyoncel,  frommesweltnecountries  branf^te^ 
Coucheynge  binethe  the  sheltre  of  the  brierr, 
Att  conmiyng  dynn   doth  rayse  himself  ifis- 

traughte, 
Hee  loketh  wytbe  an  eie  of  flames  of  fyre. 
Goe,  stycke  the  lyonn  to  hys  hyltren  dense, 
Lette  thie  floes  drenche  the  blood  of  anie  tbynge 
botte  menne. 

Wjrthe  passent  steppe  the  lyonn  moT^thakiQgc; 
Wyllyamm  hys  ironne-woven  bowe  hee  bewles> 
Wsrthe  myghte  alyche  the  rogfalynge  thooder 

stronger 
The  lyonn  ynn  a  roare  hys  sprytefoor  thesendes. 
Cue,  slea  the  lion  jmn  hjrs  blodde-steyn*d  denne, 
Botte  bee  thie  takelle  drie  fromm  blodde  ofodherr 

meniie. 

4  An  unauthorized  word,  fonned  fiom  Kersey^ 
blunder. 
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'  S««fte  Iroinm  the  thyckett  starks  the  itagge 
The  cooraciert)  as  swefie  doe  tfterr  flie.  [awaie; 
Hee  lepethe  hie,  bee  stonds,  be  kepes  att  baie, 
Botte  metes  the  arrowe,and  eftsoones  dotbe  die. 
Fonlagenn  att  tbie  ibte  lette  vrylde  beastes  bee, 
Lrtte  tbie  floes  drencbe  yer  blodde,  yett  do  ne 

bredrenn  slee. 
Wjrtbe  martberr  tyredd,  bee  sleynges  b3r9  bowe 

alyne  *.  [dowetrs. 

The  stagfe  ys  onebM  *  wyth  crownes  of  lillie 
Aroonde  tbeire  beaulmes  Uieie  greene  verte  doe 

entiryne; 
Joying  and  revMons  ynn  the  grene  wode  bowcrrs. 
Ferslagenn  W3rth  tide  floe  lett  wylde  beastes  bee, 
Feeste  thee  upponne  tbeirefleshe,  do  ne  thie  bred- 

ren  slee. 

EYKQE. 

Nowe  to  the  toorneie;  who  wylle  fyrst  affraie  ? 

UBRAULDB. 

Nevylle,  a  baronoe,  bee  yatte  honnoure  thyne. 

bourtowub. 
I  clayme  the  passage. 

KEVYLLB. 

I  contake  thie  waie. 

BOUBTONMB. 

Tbenn  there's  mie  gaimtlett  on  mie  gabeidyoe. 

HBRBHAULDB. 

A  legeful  challenge,  knygbtea  and  champyonns 

dyoge, 
A  leegefiil  challenge  lette  the  slugghome  sounde. 
[Syr  Symonne  imrf Nevylle  tylte, 
Neyylle    ys  goeynge,  manne  and  horse,  toe 

grouiide,  [Neyylle/aZ2r. 

LoTcmles,  how  doughtilie  the  tylterrs  joyne ! 
Yee  champyonnes,heere  Sjrmonne  de  Bourtonne 

fyghtes,  [knyghtes. 

Onne  bee  bathe  qoaoedd,    assayle   hymm,    yce 

FERRARIS. 

L  '  ^^  anente  hymm  goe ;   mie  squierr,  mie 
shidde; 
Orr  onne  orr  odberr  wyll  doe  myckle  seethe 
Before  I  doe  departe  the  lissedd  fielde, 
Mieeelfe  orr  Bourtonne  hereuppon  wyU  blethe. 
Mie  shielde ! 

BOURTOmfB. 

CoBune  onne,  and  fitte  thie  tylte-launce  etbe. 
Wbanne  Boortonn  fyghtes,  bee  metes  a  dougbtie 

foe.  [Theieiylte.   Temns  f^Uetk. 

Hee  fiilleth ;  nowe  bie  Heavenne  thie  woimdes  doe 

smethe; 
1  feere  mee,  I  have  wroaghte  thee  myckle  ^oe. 

HERAWOB. 
Bourtonne  hys  second  beereth  to  the  feeld^ 
*  Commeonn,  yee  knyghtes,  and  wynn  the  \,on- 
noar'd  sheeld. 


BBROaAMMB. 

I  take  the  challenge ;  sauvre,  mie  laon^^o. 


.«u1 


Botte  gjrff  thou  fyghtette  mee  thoa  shalt  have 

mede; 
Somme  odberr  I  wylle  champyonn  toe  affiraie; 
Percbaance  fromme  bemm  1  maie  possess  the 

daie, 
Tbenn  I  schalle  bee  a  fbemanne  forr  thie  ^re. 
Herehawde,  toe  the  bankes  of  knyghtys  saie, 
De  Berghamme  waytetb  forr  a  foemann  heere. 

CLINTOH." 

Botte  longe  thou  shalte  ne  tende ;  I  doe  thee  fie. 
Lyche  forreying  ievyn  schalle  mie  tylte-launce 

flie. 
[Berghamme  and  Clinton  talk,    Clinton /otte^ 

BEROHAMMB. 

Nowe,  nowe,  syrr  knyghte,  attoure  thie  beeveredd 

eyne. 
1  have  borne  downe,  and  efte  doe  gauntlette  thee» 
Swythenne  begynne,  and  wrynn  thie  sbappe  orr 

myne: 
Gyff  thou  dyscomfytte,  ytt  wylle  dobblie  bee. 
[Bourtonne  and  Burghamm  /jf/^tf<A.BerghammeyaiZi. 

HBRAWUB. 

Symonne  de  Bourtonne  haveth  borne  downe  three,  ' 
And  bie  the  thyrd  bathe  honnoure  of  a  fourthc. 
Lett  hynun  bee  sett  a  sjrde,  tylle  bee  dothe  see 
A  tylt]mge  forr  a  knyghte  of  gentle  wourthe. 
Heere  commethe  straunge  knyghtes j  gyff  cort^ 

ous  heie, 
Ytt  welle  beseies  to  yeve  hemm  ryghte  of  fraie. 

FIRST  RNYOHTB. 

Straungerrs  wee  bee,  and  bomblie  doe  wee  clayme 
The  rennome  jrnn  thys  toumeie  forr  to  tylte ; 
Dherbie  to  proove  firomm  cravents  owre  goode 

name, 
Bcwrynnynge  thatt  wee  gentile  blodde  have  spylte. 

HERBHAWDB. 

Yee  knyghtes  of  cortesie,  these  straungerrs,  saie. 
Bee  you  fulle  wyllynge  forr  to  yeve  hymm  fraie? 

[Fyve  knyghtes  tyiieth  wythe  the  straunge  kmfghte,and  btt 
eoerkhoneoverthrotone, 

BOURTONNE. 

Nowe  bie  seyncte  Marie,  gyffonn  all  the  fielde 
Ycrasedd  speres  and  helmetts.  bee  besprente, 
Gyff  everychfe  knyghte  dydd  houlde  a  piercedd 
sheeld,  [stecvta» 

G3rff  all  the  feelde  wythe  champyonne  blodde  beo 
Yett  toe  eucounterr  hymm  I  bee  contente. 
Annodhen*  launce,  marshalle,  auodlxerr  launce, 
Albeyti  heo  wythe  lowes  of  fyre  ybrente, 
Yett  Bo«u:toone  woulde  agenste  hys  val  a4vance. 
Fyve  haveth  fallenn  downe  anethe  hys  speerCi^' 
Botte  he  shalle  bee  the  next  thatt  fail.eth  beer& 
Bie  thee,  seyncte  Marie, and  thy  sonne  I  sweare, 
Thatt  ynn  whatte  place  yonn  doughtie  knyght  shall 

fall 
Anethe  the  stronge  pnsh  of  mie  straught  out  speere» 
There  schalle  aryse  a  bailie  chyrches  walle. 
The  whyche,  ynn  honnoure,  1  wylle  Marye  call^i 
Wythe  pillare  large,  and  spyre  full  hyi^be  axi4 
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KTirOE. 

The  mornynge  tyltes  now  cease. 

BERAWDK. 

Bourtonne  ys  kynge, 
Dy«plaie  the  Englsnbe  bannorre  onn  the  tente''; 
Rounde  hymm,  yee  mynitrelJes,  songs  of  achmeots 

syncre; 
Yee  herawdes,  gatherr  app  the  speeres  besprente; 
To  kynge  of  Tourney-tylte  bee  all  knees  bente. 
Dames  foire  and  gentle,  forr  youre  loves  hee  fougbte; 
yorr  you  the  longe  tylte-Iaunce,  the  swerde  hee 

shente; 
Hee  joustedd,  alleine  havynge  you  ynn  thoughte. 
Comme,  mynstrelles,  sound  the  strynge,  goe  onn 

eche  syde, 
Whylest  hee  untoe  the  kynge  ynn  state  doe  ryde. 

MYNSTRELLES. 

Whann  battayle,  smethjmge  wythe  new  quick- 
onn'd  gore,  [hedde, 

Bendy njre  wythe  spoiles,  and  bloddie  droppynge 
Dydd  the  inerke  wood  of  ethe  and  rest  explore, 
Seekeynsre  to  lie  onn  Pleasures  downie  badde. 
Pleasure,  dauncyng  fromm  her  wo<le, 
*Wrea*bedd  wythe  flouie^  of  aigliutine. 
From  hys  vysagre  washedU  the  bloude, 
Hylte  hys  swerde  and  gaberdyne. 

Wythe  syke  an  eyne  she  swotelie  hymm  dydd  view 
Dydd  soe  ycorven  everrie  shape  to  joie, 
Hys  8pr3rtedydd  chaunge  untoe  anodherr  hue, 
Hysannes,ne  spoyles,  mote  -nie  thuughtsemploie. 
illl  delyghtsomme  and  contente, 
Fyre  enshotynge  fromme  hys^eyne, 
Ynn  hys  armes  hee  dydd  heiT  hente, 
Lyche  the  merk-plante  doe  eutwyne. 

Soe,  gyff  thou  lovest  Pleasure  and  herr  tra3me, 
Onknowlachynge  ynn  whatt  place  herr  to  lynde, 
Thys  rule  yspende,  and  ynn  thie  mynde  retayne; 
Seeke  bonnoure  fyrste,  audpleasauhce  liesbehy  nde. 


CHATTERTON'S  POOdS. 


BRJSTOWE  TRAGEDIE: 

OR  THE  DETHE  OF  SYR  CHARLES  BAWDIN. 

[This  poem  is  reprinted  from  the  copy  printed  at 
London  in  1T72,  with  a  few  corrections  from  a 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Catcott,  from  one  in  Chat- 
tcrton*s  hand-writing. 

The  person  here  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
syr  Charies  Bawdin  was  probably  sir  Balde- 
wyn  Fulford,  knt  a  zealous  I^ncastrian,  who 
<ras  executed  at  Bristol  in  the  lattet  end  of 
1461,  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He 
'  was  attainted,  with  many  others,  in  the  general 
act  of  attainder,  I  Edw.  IV,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  executed  under  a  special  conmiission 
for  the  trial  of  treasons,  &c.  within  the  town  of 
Bristol.  The  fragment  of  the  old  chronicle, 
published  by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  Sprotti 
Chronica,  p.  289,  says  only,  "  (I  Edw.  IV.) 
was  takii)  sir  Baldewine  Fulford  and  behedid  at 


, If        T>..«.  «U^    .«.»«4 
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amble  of  this  act,  after  stating  the  attainder  by 
the  act  1  Edw.  iV.  goes  on  thus:  *'  And  also  the 
said  Baldewyn,  the  said  first  yere  of  your  noble 
reign,  at  Bristowe  in  the  shere  of  Bristowe,  be- 
fore Henry  erie  of  Essex,  William  HastyngSyof 
Hastyngs,*  knt.  Richard  Chock,  Wdliam  Ca* 
nyng,  maire  of  the  said  towne  of  Bristowe,  and 
Thfuoas  Yong,  by  force  of  your  letters  patentet 
tothej'ra  and  other  directe  to  here  anddetermine 
ail  treesons, ice,  doon  withya  tue  said  towoeof 
Bristowe  before  the  vth  day  of  September  the 
first  yere  of  your  said  reign,  was  attcynt  of  dy- 
vers  tresons  by  him  doon  ayenst  your  highoess, 
tec.**  If  the  commission  sat  aoon  after  the 
vth  of  September,  as  is  most  probable,  king  Ed^ 
warde  mi-ht  very  possibly  be  at  Bristol  at  the 
time  of  sir  Baldewy»»s  execution;  for  in  the 
interval  between  his  coronation  and  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  November,  he  made  a  pro- 
gress (as  the  continuator  of  Stowe  informs  us,  p, 
416.)  by  the  South  coast  in  the  West,  and  wa» 
(among  other  i)laces)  at  Bristol.  Indeed  there  is 
a  circumstance  which  mi^ht  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  he  was  actually  a  spectator  of  the  exepu* 
tion  from  the  minster  window,  as  described  in 
the  pocin.  In  an  old  accompt  of  the  prtKura- 
tors  ot  St.  K win's  church,  which  was  then  the 
minster,  from  xx  March  in  the  1  Edward  IV. 
to  1  April  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  is  the  fol- 
lowing article,  according  to  a  copy  made  by  Mr- 
Catcutt  from  the  original  book. 

"  Item  for  wasbynge  the  church  payven"k .... ,  ^.  »•■ 
ageyns  Kynge Edwaidc  4th  is  corny Qge.  J '""^  -* 

The  feathered  songster  cbannticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  honie> 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  coramynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Ed  warde  sawe  the  roddie  streakes 

Of  lyghte  eclypse  the  g^ie; 
And  herde  the  raven^s  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daic. 

"  Thou'rt  ryghte,"  quod  hee,  "  for,  by  the  Goddd 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine. 

To  daie  shall  surelie  die." 

Thcnne  wythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite; 

**  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to^aie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Syr  Cauterlone*  thenne  bendedd  lowe, 

M'^ythe  harte  brynun  fulle  of  woe; 
Hee  jouruey'd  to  the  castlc-gate. 

And  to  syr  Charies  dydd  goe. 

Butt  whcnne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

A  nd  eke  hys  kivynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  teares  dydd  wett  the  floore. 

For  goode  syr  Charleses  lyie. 
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"  O  good  9fT  Cfaftries!"  tayd  Canteiione, 

*'  BMlde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge/' 
"  Speke  boldlie,  nMume,"  sayd  brave  syr  Charles^ 

"  Whatte  says  tbie  tniytor  kynge^" 

••  I  greere  to  telle,  before  yonne  Soaoe 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  flye^ 
Hce  hathe  apoone  hys  bonnour  sw<yme, 

Thatt  thou  shalt  suielie  die." 

*•  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brare  iyrr  Charles:' 

«  Of  thatte  1  »m  not  affe^nle; 
Whatte  bootes  to  Vyye  a  littie  space } 

Thanke  Jesu,  1  'm  prepar'd: 

*«  Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myoe  bee's  not, 

1  'de  sooner  die  to-daie 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are^ 

Tho*  1  shoold  lyve  for  aie." 

Tbeone  Canterlone  bee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  tell  th^  maior  straite 
T6  gett  all  tbynges  in  readyne^s 

For  goode  syr  Cbarieses  fate. 

Tbenne  maistenr  Canynge  sangfate  the  kynge, 

And  fielle  down  onne  hys  kaee ; 
'*  1  'm  come,"  qtiod  hek,  •*  unto  your  grace 

To  moTe  your  clemencye." 

Tbenne  quod  the  kynge, "  Youre  tale  speke  out, 
Yoa  hare  been  much  cure  friende; 

Whatever  youre  request  may  bee. 
Wee  wyile  to  ytte  attende.'' 

**  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  request 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte, 
Who,  tho*  may  hap  bee  has  doone  wronge, 

Hee  thoghte  ytt  styUe  was  ryghte:  « 

<(  He  has  a  spoqse  and  children  twauM^ 

Alle  rewyn»d  are  for  aie; 
Yff  that  you  are  resolv'd  to  lett 

Charles Bawdin  die  to  daie." 

**  Sp^ce  nott  of  such  a  tray  tour  Tile," 

The  kynge  ynne  fiirie  sayde; 
**  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  sheene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde: 

<«  Justice  does  londlie  for  hym  calle. 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede: 
Speke,  maister  Canynge!  whatte  thyoge  else 

Att  present  doe  you  neede?" 

*'  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Can3mge  sayd^ 

**  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde; 

Be  tbjrne  the  oly ve  rodde. 

*«  Was  Godde  to  serdhe  our  hertes  and  reines, 

Tbe  beste  were  sjmners  gretej  • 
Christ's  vycarr  only  knowes  na  vynae, 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  state* 

•*  Lette  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne. 


THE  BEISTOW  TRAGEDY. 

**  Canynge,  awaie !  thyt  tnytoore  vile 
Has  scorned  ray  power  and  mee; 

Howe  canst  thou  tbenne  for  such  a  maAoe 
Eotreate  my  clemencye?*' 

"  Mie  nobile  leige !  the  trulie  brava 
Wylle  val'rous  actions  prize, 

Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mynde, 
Altho'  ynne  enemies.*' 
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"  Canynge,  awaie!  By  Godde  ynn  Haav'a 

That  dydd  mce  beinge  gyve, 
I  wylle  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  syr  Charles  dothe  Ijrve. 

"  Bie  Marie,  and  alle  seinctes  in  Heav'i^ 
Thys  Sonne  shall  be  hys  laste.'' 

Tbenne  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  teare^ 
And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herte  brymm-fiiUe  of  gnawynge  griaC 

Hee  to  syr  .Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  satt  hymm  downe  uponne  a  stoole, 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 

"  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  syr  Charles^ 
"  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne; 

Oethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  finte 
Of  all  we  mortall  nienne. 

*'  Saye,  why,  my  friend,  tbie  honest  sool 

Runns  overr  at  thyne  eye; 
Is  3rtt  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

That  thou  doste  child-lyke  crye?'* 

fiuod  godlie  Canynge,  « I  doe  weepe, 
•  Thatt  thou  so  soon  must  dye. 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe; 
*Tys  thys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye." 

'  Thenne  drie  the  tears  thaU  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge; 

Dethe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  tray  tor  kynge. 

"  Whan  throgh  the  tyrant's  wdcom  aeaof 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe, 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soon  provyde 

For  bothe  mye  sonnes  and  wyfe. 

*<  Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsome  Sonne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee  s 
Shall  mortal  manne  repyne  or  g^rudge 

What  Godde  ordesmes  to  bee? 

"  Howe,  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode, ' 
Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde; 

Whan  smoky  nge  streemea  of  crimson  bloode 
lmbrew*d  the  fatteu'd  grounde: 

"  Howe  dydd  1  knowe  thatt  ev*ry  darte. 

That  cutfee  the  airie  waie, 
Myghte  nott  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte; 

And  close  myne  eyes  for  aip? 

"  And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  dethe;* 
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**  My  boneft  friende,  my  flrolte  has  beene 
To  senre  Godde  and  mye  ptynce; 

And  th»tt  1  no  tyme-ierVer  am, 
My  dethe  wylla  toone  coavynce. 

«  Yane  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne. 

Of  parents  of  grete  note; 
My  fadie  dydda  nobile  armea 

Emblazon  onne  bys  cote: 

**  I  make  ne  doubte  batt  bee  ys  gone 

"Wbere  foone  I  hope  to  goe; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest. 

From  onte  the  reech  of  woe : 

*  Hee  taitghte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pi  tie  to  unite; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  Iromm  the  ryghte: 

«  Hee  taogfate  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ke  lette  my  servants  dryve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromme  my  doore : 

*' And  none  can  saye,  but  alle  mye  lyfe 

1  have  bys  wordyca  kept  j 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Eche  nyghte  before  I  slept 

•«  I  bavea  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her, 

YffldefyVdherbedde? 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laae 

Blacke  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

•*  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  bolie  ere, 
Fromme  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne; 

Whie  should  I  thenne  appear  dismayed 
To  leave  thys  woride  of  payne  } 

•«  Ne!  hapless  Henrie!  I  rgoyce, 

1  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe  j 
Mosta  wiUyngiie  ynne  thye  just  causa 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

*'  Oh  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe; 
VTbyle  Richaid»8  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

Thye  biookes  wythe  blonde  wylle  flowe. 

*«  Saief  were  ye  tyr'd  of  godlie  peace» 

And  godlie  Henrie»s  reigne, 
Tbat^t  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daies 

Forr  those  of  bloude  and  peyne? 

•*  Whatte  tho'  1  onne  a  sleddebee  drawne. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  the  trBytor»6  poWr, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  myode ; 

**  Whatte  tho^,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole. 
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"  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  com^ 
As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Male; 

Nor  wonlde  1  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 
Wylh  my  dere  wyfe  to  staie.* 


Sued  Canyngc, «« Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepar*d  to  die; 
And  from  thys  world  of  peyne  and  grefe 

To  Oodde  ynne  Heav'n  to  flie." 

And  nowe  the  bell  beganne  to  toDe, 

And  clary onnes  to  sounde; 
Syr  Charies  hee  herde  the  horses  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  grounde. 

And  just  before  the  officers. 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

"  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  I  praie  foibcre, 

Ynne  quiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde,  thatt  ev'ry  Christian  soule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  1. 

"  Sweet  Florence!  why  these  brinie  teerea? 

They  washe  my  soule  awaie. 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  Ijrfe, 

Wythe  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  stale. 

"  Tys  butt  a  joumie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande's  love. 

Receive  thys  bolie  kisse.** 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'nng  ynne  her  sai^ 
Tremblynge  these  woidyes  spoke, 

**  Ah,  croele  Edwarde!  bloudie  kynge! 
Mie  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke: 

"  Ah,  sweete  syr  Charles  I  why  wylt  tboo  goa^ 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe? 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thy  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  my  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  syr  Charies  awaie, 
Wboe  turnedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfei. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie : 

<*  I  goe  to  l3rfe,  and  nott  to  dethe; 

Trust  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thye  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  theyre  bertes  hym  love : 

"  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fiader  mnne: 
Florence !  shou'd  dethe  thee  take— adieu ! 

Yee  officers  lead  onne.'* 

Thenne  Florence  rav'd  as  anie  madd^ 
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Before  hym  went  the  couaeil-ineuie, 

Ynne  icarlett  robes  and  ^olde, 
And  tassiU  siMuiglyiige  ynoe  the  Suone, 

Muobe  ^Umtious  to  beholde: 

The  freeA  of  geiocte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
AUe  <>[add  ynne  homelie  rusaett  weedei^ 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte: 

Ynne  difiraunt  partes  a  godlie  psaame 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt; 

Bdiynde  theyre  backs  syx  mynstreUes  came. 
Who  tun'd  the  strange  bataant 

Tbenne  fyve-and-twentye  archers  came; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende. 
From  rescue  of  kynge  Henrie>s  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  syr  Charles, 
Draime  onne  a  clotfaie-layde  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappyuges  white, 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde : 

Behyade  hym  five-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  stronge  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  yon  hande. 

Marched  ynne  goodiie  route; 

Seinctc  Jameses  freers  marched  next, 
Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunte ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrells  came, 
Who  tun'd  the  strunge  bataunt: 

Tbenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck^; 
And  theyre  aitendynge  menne  echone, 

Xyke  easterne  princes  trickt : 

And  after  them,  a  multitude 

Of  citizenns  dydd  thronge; 
The  wyndowes  were  all  ftille  of  beddes. 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 


And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  bygbe  crosse, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  saie, 

*'  O  thou,  tbatt  savest  manne  fromme  syime, 
Washe  mte  soule  clean  thys  dale  !'* 

At  the  grete  mynsterr  wyndowe  sat 

The  kyngc  ynne  mycle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fate. 

Soonc  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe^ 
Tbatt  Edwarde  hee  mygbte  beare, 

The  brave  syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  appe. 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare: 

•*  Thoo  seest  me,  Edwarde !  trajrtour  vile ! 


'*  Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  torn  hw  jwn, 

Shalt  rule  thys  iickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  bowe  wyde  the  rule 

Twixt  k3mge  and  tyrant  hande: 

"  Th3re  pow'r  unjust,  thou  traytour  slave! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  o«vae  hedde"^ 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  tbenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde's  soul  rushM  to  hys  fooe, 

Hee  tum*d  hyv  hedde  awai«» 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloucester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  saie : 

«  To  hym  that  soe-much-dreaded  dethe 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors  brynge, 
Beholde  the  ms\ine !  he  spake  the  trutbe. 

Hoe's  greater  thanne  a  kynge!*' 

'*  Soe  lett  hym  die  !'*  Duke  Richarde  sayde; 

And  maye  echone  oure  foes 
Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe;» 

And  feede  the  canyon  crowes.** 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hygfae  by  Ik; 

The  axe  dydd  glysterr  ynne  the  Sunne, 
Hys  pretious  bloude  to  spylle. 

Syrr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffolde  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  victorye,  by«  valorous  chiefs 

Gayn'd  ynne  Uie  bloudie  warre: 

And  to  the  people  hee  dydd  sai» 

"  Beholde  3rou  see  mee  dye, 
For  servynge  lo3ra]ly  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  rightfullie^ 

**  As  longe  as  Edwarde  mies  thys  land, 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe; 
Youre  sonnes  and  husbandes  shall  bee  slayne. 

And  brookes  wytbe  blouse  shalle  flows* 

"  You  leave  youre  goode  and  lawfiille  kyuge^ 

Whenn  ynne  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke. 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye.*' 

Then  hee,  wjrth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pray*r  to  Godde  dydd  make^ 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soule  to  take. 

Tbenne,  kneelynge  downe,  heelayd  hys  hedde 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  bloCke; 
Whyche  fromme  hys  bddie  fayre  at  once 

I'he  able  heddes-manne  stroke; 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 
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The  other  <nmt  Seyncte  Bowie's  goode  gate, 

A  drcery  spectacle; 
Bys  bedde  was  plac*d  onne  the  hygfae  cro^tey 

Ynne  hygh&«treete  most  nobiie. 

Thus  was  the  ende  df  Bawdin's  fete: 
Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kynge. 

And  giante  hee  maye,  wyth  Bawdin's  soule, 
Ynue  HeaT'n  Godd*8  mercie  sjrnge! 


Oim  CURE  LADIES  CHYRCBE. 

[From  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Catcott,  from  one  in 
Chatterton's  hand-writing.] 

As  onn  a  hylle  one  eve  sittynge, 

At  oare  Ladie's  chyrche  mouche  wonderynge^ 

The  counynge  handiworke  so  fyne, 

Han  well  nighe  dazeled  mine  eyne; 

duod  I ;  '*  Soibe  counynge  fairie  haode 

Yreer*d  this  chapelle  in  this  lande; 

Fkille  well  I  wote  so  fyne  a  syghte 

Was  ne  yreerd  of  mortall  wjghte." 

Suod  Trouthei  **  Thou  lackest  knowlachynge  ; 

Thoa  forsoth  ne  wottetb  of  the  thyiige. 

A  revVend  fedre,  WilHam  Canyngc  hight, 

Yreered'Bppe  this  cba;  elle  brighte; 

And  eke  another  in  the  towne. 

Where  glassie  bubblynge  Trymme  doth  roun.** 

fiuod  I;  **  Ne  doubte  for  ail  he's  given 

His  sowie  will  certes  goe  to  Heaven. 

**  Yea,**  quod  Troothe  j  "  than  goe  thou  home. 

And  see  thou  doe  as  hee  hath  donne." 

Sued  I;  **  I  doubte,  that  can  ne  bee; 

1  have  ne  gotten  marker  thr€«.*»  [dedes  soe; 

2uod  Tiouthe  ;  «*  As  thou  bast  got,  give   almes- 

Canynges  and  Gaunu  cuide  doe  ne  moe.*^ 


OM  THE  SAME. 


[From  a  MS.  in  Chatterton'u  hand- writing,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  CatcoU,  entitled,  A  Discorse 
on  Bristowe,  by  Thomas  Rowlie.] 


Stay«  curyons  traveller,  and  pass  not  bye, 
Until  this  fetive  pile  astounde  thine  eye. 
Whole  rocks  on  rocks  with  yron  joynd  surveie, 
Andokes  with  okesentremed  disponed  lie» 
This  mightie  pile,  that  keeps  the  wyndes  at  bale, 
Fyre-levyn  and  the  mokie  stonne  defie, 
That  shootes  aloofe  into  the  reaulmes  of  daie, 
Shall  be  the  record  of  the  buy  Iders  fame  for  ale. 

Thou  seest  this  maystrie  of  a  human  hand. 
The  pride  of  Brystowe  and  the  westeme  lande, 
Yet  is  the  buylders  vertues  much  moe  greete, 
Greeter  than  can  bie  Rowlies  pen  be  scande. 

»w*t^^—   .^^..A    aU^  M«»^nA*Aa  an/1    IrvncTAa  in  fifrtnAn 


And  learn  the  builder^  YortDet  aal  kis  1 
Of  this  tall  spyre  in  every  coontye  tell. 
And  with  thy  tale  the  lazing  rycb  men  shame; 
Showe  howe  the  glorious  Canynge  did  exceDe ; 
How  bee  good  man  a  friend  for  kynges  became. 
And  gloryons  paved  at  once  the  way  to  Heavenand 
fiune. 


ON  THE   DEDICATION  OF  qUR 
LADIE*S  CHURCH, 

[This  poem  was  given  by  Chatterton  in  a  note  to 
the  Parlyamente  of  Sprytes.  The  lines  ar« 
here  divided  into  the  ballad  lei^^] 


SooNE  as  bryght  Sanne  alonge  the  skyne, 

Han  sente  hys  ruddie  lygbte; 
And  fay  ryes  hyd  ynne  Oslyppe  cuppes» 

Tylle  wysh'd  approche  of  nyghte. 
The  mattyn  belle  wyth  shryllie  sounde;, 

Reeckode  throwe  the  ay  re; 
A  troop  of  bolie  freeres  dyd. 

For  Jesus  masse  prepare. 
Arounde  the  highe  unsaynted  ehyrcka 

Wythe  bolie  relyques  wente; 
And  every  door  and  poste  aboute 

Wjrthe  godlie  thynges  besprent 
Then  Carpenter  yn  scarlette  dreste^ 

And  mytred  holylie; 
From  Mastre  Canynge  hys  greate  howM 

Wyth  rosarie  dyd  hie. 
Before  hym  wente  a  throng  of  freeres 

Who  dyd  the  masse  song  synge, 
Behynde  hym  Mastre  Canynge  came^ 

Tryckd  lyke  a  barbed  kynge. 
And  then  a  rowe  of  holie  freeres 

Who  dyd  Ihe  mass  songe  sound; 
The  procurators  and  chyrche  reeves 

Next  press'd  nponthe  ground. 
And  when  unco  the  chyrche  theye  came 

A  holie  masse  was  sange, 
So  lowdlie  was  theyr  swotie  voyce, 

The  Heven  so  hie  it  range. 
Then  Caq>enter  dyd  puryfie 

The  chyrche  to  Godde  for  aie, 
Wythe  holie  masses  and  good  psaloDes 

Whyche  hee  dyd  thertyn  saie. 
Then  was  a  sermon  preeched  soon 

Bie  Carpynterre  holie. 
And  after  that  another  one 

Ypreechen  was  bie  mee: 
Then  alle  dyd  goe  to  Canynges  boose 

An  enterlude  to  plajret 
And  drynk  hys  wyne  and  ale  so  goode 

And  praie  for  him  for  aie. 


ON  THE  MYNSTER. 
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Winr  daitiTe"  iteppe  BrligytHi,  dygbte  in  greie, 

Her  fiice  of  doleftil  bue,  [waie, 

Suryfte  as  a  take!  thro'we  biyghte  Hea?*!!  tooke  her 

And  ofte  and  ere  anon  dyd  saie 

**  Aie!  mee!  what  shall  I  doe; 
*«  Sec  Brystoe  citie,  whycbe  I  nowe  doe  kennej 

Aiysyn^  to  mie  view, 
«*  Thycke  throug'd  wythe  soldyers  and  W3rthe 

Butte  8a3rncte8 1  seen  few."  [traffyckmenne; 
Fytz-Hardyn^  rose;— -be  rose  lyke  brygbte  sOnne 

in  the  mome, 

**  Faire  dasie  adryne  thein  ejne^ 

•  **  Let  alle  thie  greefe  bee  myne, 

For  1  wylle  rere  thee  uppe  a  mynster  hie; 

•  The  toppe  whereof  shall  reach  ynto  the  skic  ; 

* "  And  wyllc  a  monke  be  shome;" 

Thenne  dyd  the  dame  replie, 

"  I  shall  ne  be  fbreloame; 
Here  wyll  I  take  a  cberysaunied  reste^ 
And    ^nd    mie   daies  apon  Fytz-Hardynget 
breste." 


ON  HAPPJENESSE, 

BY  WILLIAM  CANYNCUB. 

[ThiSy  and  the  two  following  poems,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Canynge,  are  printed  from  Mr.  Catcott's 
copies.] 

Ma»  Sdynesse  oh  Erthes  boondes  bee  hadde? 
Maie  yt  adyghte  yn  human  shape  be  found? 
Wote  yee,  yt  was  wyth  Edin*8  bower  bestadde, 
Or  quite  eraced  from  the  scaunce-layd  grounde» 
Whan  from  the  secret  fontes  the  wat^fres  dyd 

abounde? 
Does  yt  agrosed  shun  the  bodyed  waulke, 
I^yre  to  jrtielf  and  to  yttes  ecchoe  taulke  ? 

All  hayle,  Contente,  thou  mayd  of  turtle-eyne. 

As  thie  behoulders  th3mke  thou  arte  iwreene. 

To  ope  the  dore  to  Seljrnesse  ys  th3me, 

And  Chrystis  glorie  doth  upponne  thee  sheene. 

Doer  of  the  foule  thynge  ne  hath  thee  seene ; 

In  caves,  3rnn  wodes,  ynn  woe,  and  dole  distresse, 

Whoeie  hath  thee  hath  gotten  Sdynesse. 


OiW  JOHNNE  A  DALBENIE. 

BY  THE  «AMB. 

Jbhoe  makes  a  jarre  bonte  Uncaster  and  Yorke; 
Bee  ttille^  gode  manne,  and  leanie  to  mynde  thie 
worfce* 


THE  GOl/ZE/i'^  JfKQUIEM, 


39f 

Ne  moe,  ne  moe;  alasi!  I  call  yoa  myne: 
Whydder  must  you,  ah !  whydder  must  1  goe? 
I  kenn  not  either;  oh  mie  emmers  dygne. 
To  parte  wyth  you  wyll  wurcke  mee  myckle 

.   woe; 
I  muste  be  gonne,  bottc  whare  1  dare  ne  telle; 
O  stoithe,  unto  mie  mynde !  1  goe  to  Helle. 
Soone  as  the  mome  dyddyghte  the  roddie  Sunne, 
A  shade  of  theves  eche  streake  of  lyght  dy4 

seeme;  [ninn. 

Whan  ynn  the  Heavn  full  half  hys  course  was 
Eche  stirrying  nayghbour  dyd  mie  harte  afleme : 
Thyd  loss,  or  quyck  or  tlepe,  was  aie  mie 

dreme; 
For  thee,  O  goukly  I  dyd  the  lawe  ycrase; 
For  thee,  I  gotten  or  bie  wiles  or  breme; 
Ynn  thee  I  all  mie  joie  and  good  dyd  place; 
Botte  nowe  to  mee  thie  pleasaunce  ys  ne  moc, 
I  kenne  notte  botte  for  thee  1  to  the  quede  musi 

goe. 


THE  ACCOUNT  OF  W.  CANYNGES  FEAST. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

[This  poem  is  taken  from  a  fragment  of  veUnn, 
which  Chattert)n  gave  to  Mr.  Barrett  as  aa* 
original.  With  respect  to  the  t&ree  friends  of 
Mr,  Canynge,  mentioned  in  the  last  line,  the 
name  of  Rowley  is  sufficiently  known  from  the 
preceding  poems.  Iscamm  appears  as  an  ac- 
tor in  the  tragedy  of  ^la,  and  iu  that  of  Godd- 
wyn;  and  a  poem,  ascribed  to  him,  entitled. 
The  Meriy  Tricks  of  Lajrmington,  is  in- 
serted in  the  Discorse  of  Bristow.  Sir 
Theobald  Gorges  was  a  knight  of  an  ancieat 
fiimily  seated  at  Wrazhall,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bristol.  (See  Rot.  Part  S  H.  VI.  n.  38. 
Leland's  Itin.  voL  VII.  p.  98.)  He  has  also  ap- 
peared as  an  actor  in  both  the  tragedies,  and  as 
the  author  of  one  of.  the  mynstrelles  songes  in 
^la.  His  connection  with  Mr.  Canynge  is 
verified  by  a  d^ed  of  the  latter,  dated  20th 
October,  1467,  in  which  he  gives  to  trustees, 
in  part  of  a  benefaction  of  5(K)1.  to  the  church 
of  St  Mary  Redcliffe,  "  certain  jewels  of  sir 
Theobald  Gorges,  kuf  which  had  been  pawned 
to  him  for  160L] 


Thorowe  the  halle  the  belle  ban  sounde; 
Byelecoyle  doe  the  grave  beseeme; 
The  ealdermeniie  dofe  sytte  arounde. 
And  snoflfelle  oppe  the  cheorte  steeme. 
Lyche  asses  wyld  ynne  dcsarte  waste 
Swotelye  the  momeynge  ayre  doe  taste. 

Syke  keene  thie  ate ;  the  minstrels  plaie. 
The  dynne  of  angelLes  doe  theie  keepe; 
Hcie  stylle  the  guestes  ha  ne  to  saic. 
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This  momynec  starre  of  Radcleves  rysynge  raic, 
A  true  man  goode  of  mynde  and  Canynge  hyghte, 
Braethe  thys  stone  lies  moltiynge  jrnto  claie, 
DntyUe  the  darke  tombe  shcene  an  cterne  lyghte. 
rhyrdc  from   hys  loynes  the  present  Canynge 
Houton  are  wordes  for  to  telle  his  doe;       [came; 
For  aye  shall  lyve  hys  heaven-recorded  name, 
C^e  shall  yt  dye  whanne  tyme  shall  bee  no  moe; 
Wbanne  Mychael's  trumpe  shall  sounde  to  rise 
the  solle,  fhvs  dolle. 

He'll  wynge  to  Heaven  with  kynne,  and  happy  be 


THE  STORIE  OF  WILUAM  CANYNGE. 

[The  first  34  lines  of  this  poem  are  extant  upon 
another  of  the  velUim  fragments,  given  by 
ChattPrton  to  Mr.  Barrett  The  remainder  is 
printed  fipom  another  copy,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Catcott,  with  some  corrections  from  another^ 
copy,  made  by  Mr.  Barrett  from  one  in  Chat-' 
terton's  hand- writing.  This  poem  makes  jwirt 
of  a  prose  work,  attributed  to  Rowley,  giving 
an  account  of  painters,  c^rvcUers,  poets,  and 
other  eminent  natives  of  Bristol,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  his  own. 

It  mar  b*  proper  just  to  remark  here,  that  Mr. 
Canynge's  bi'othcr,  mentioned  in  ver.  129,  who 
was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1456,  is  called 
Thomas,  by  Stowe,  in  his  List  of  Mayors,  &c. 

The  transaction  alluded  to  in  the  last  stanza  is 
related  at  large  in  some  prose  memoirs  of 
Rowley.  It  is  there  said  that  Mr.  Canynge 
went  into  orders,  to  avoid  a  marriage,  pro- 
posed by  king  Edward,  between  him  and  a 
lady  of  the  Widdevile  family.  It  is  certein, 
from  the  re^fister  of  the  bishop  of  Woreester, 
that  Mr.  Canynge  was  ordained  Acolythe  by 
bishop  Carpenter  on  19  September,  1467,  and  re- 
ceived the  higher  orders  of  subdeacon,  deacon, 
and  priest,  on  the  I2th  of  ^farch,  1467,  O.  S. 
the  2d  and  16th  of  April,  1468,  respectively.] 

A  NEWT  a  brooklette  as  I  laie  reclynd, 
Listeynge  to  heare  the  water  glyde  alonge, 
Myndeynge  how  thorowe  the  greene  mees  yt 

twynd, 
A  whilst  the  cavys  respons'd  yts  mottring  songe, 
At  dystaunt  rysyng  Avonne  to  be  sped, 
Amenged  wyth  rysyng  by  lies  dyd  shewe  yts  head^ 

Engarlanded  wyth  crownes  of  osyer  weedes 
And  wraytes  of  alders  of  a  bercie  scent. 
And  stickeyn^  out  wyth  clowde  agested  reedes. 
The  hoarie  Avonne  showM  dyre  semblamente. 


Orr,  soone  as  thcie  dyd  see  the  woridis  l3rghtef 
Fate  had  wrott  downe,  thys  mann   ys  borne  t» 
lyghte. 

'*  JElle,"  I  sayd,  or  eb  my  mysde  dyd  sale, 
**  Wbie  ys  thy  actyoos  left  so  spare  yn  storie? 
Were  I  toe  dispone,  there  should  lyvven  aie 
Inn  Erthe  and  Hevenis^roUes  thie  tale  of  glorie; 
Thie  actes  soe  doughtie  should  for  aie  abyde. 
And  hie  theyre  teste  all  after  actes  be  tryde."        ; 

Next  holie  Wareburghus  fylld  mie  mynde. 
As  fayre  a  sayncte  as  anie  towne  can  boastt. 
Or  bee  the  erthe  wyth  lyghte  or  mcrke  ywryndc, 
I  see  hys  ymage  waulkeyng  throwe  the  coaste : 
Fitz-Hardyoge,  Bithrickus,  and  twentie  moe 
Ynn  visyonn  fore  mie  phantasie  dyd  goe. 

Thus  all   mie  wandrynge  ^ytour  thynkeynge 
strayde,  [niynde. 

And    eche   dygne   buylder    dequac'd   onn    mio 
.Whan  from  the  dtstaunt  streeme  arose  a  mayde. 
Whose  gentle  tresses  mov'd  not  to  the  wynde; 
Lyche  to  the  sylver  Moone  yn  iirostie  neete, 
The  damoiselle  dyd  come  soe  blytbe  and  sweete* 

Ne  browded  mantell  of  a  scarlette  hue, 

Ne  shoone  pykes  plaited  o'er  wyth  ribbandegeere, 

Ne  costlie  paraments  of  woden  blue, 

Noughtc  of  a  dresse,  but  bewtie  dyd  shce  weere; 

Naked  shee  was  and  loked  swete  of  youthe,   * 

Alldyd  bewryen  that  her  name  was  Ttouthe. 

The  ethie  ringletts  of  her  notte-browne  hayre 
What  ne  a  manne  shoulde  see  dyd  swotelie  hyde, 
Whych  on  her  milk-white  bodykin  so  fayre 
Dyd  showe  lyke  browne  streemes  fowl3nig  the 

white  tyde. 
Or  veynes  of  brown  hue  yn  a  marble  cuarr, 
Whyche  by  the  traveller  ys'kenn'd  from  fbrr.. 

A8tx)unded  mickle  there  I  sylente  laie. 
Still  scauncing  wondrous  at  the  walkyage  sygfate, 
Mie  senses  forgarde  ne  coulde  reyn  awaie; 
But  was  ne  forstraughte  whan  she  dyd  alyghte 
Anie  to  mee,  dreste  op  yn  naked  viewe, 
Whyche    mote  yn  some  ewbrycioos  tbougfates 
abrewe. 

But  I  ne  dyd  once  thyuke  of  wanton  tboughte: 
For  well  1  mynded  what  bie  vowe  I  hete. 
And  yn  mie  pockate  ban  a  crouchee  broughte, 
Whych  yn  the  blosom  woolde  such  sins  anete'; 
I  lok'd  wyth  eyne  as  pure  as  angelles  doe. 
And  dyd  the  everie  tboughte  of  fonle  eschewe. 
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Shee  tayd;  **  Mie  maniier  of  appmreynge  here 
Mie  Dame  and  aleyghted  myndbrucfa  maie  thee 

teUe;  [were, 

Vta  Trouthe,  that  dyd  detoende  firomm  heaTen- 
Goulers  and  courtiers  doe  not  kenne  mee  welle; 
Thie  inmotte  thoughtei,  thie  labrynge  brayne  I 

sawe. 
And  firom  thie  gentle  dreeme  will  thee  adawe. 

"  F^Il  maiiie  champyone  and  inenne  of  lore, 
Pa3rncters  and  canrdlen  have  ^ind  good  name, 
But  there's  a  Canynge,  to  eocrease  the  store, 
A  Canynge,  who  shall  buie  uppe  all  theyre  fame. 
Take  thou  mie  power,  and  see  yn  chylde  and 

manne 
What  troulie  noblenesse  3m  Canynge  ranne.** 

As  when  a  bordelier  onn  ethie  bedde, 

Tyr'd  wyth  the  labonres  maynt  of  sweltrie  daie> 

Yu  slepeis  bosom  laieth  hys  deft  headde, 

So,  senses  souke  to  reste,  my  boddie  hue; 

"Eftsoons  mie  sprighte,  firom  erthlie  bandts  un- 

tyde, 
Immengde  yn  flanched  ajrre  wyth  Trouthe  asyde, 

Strayte  was  1  carryd  back  to  tymes  of  yore, 
Whylst  Canynge  swathed  yet  yn  fleshlie  bedde, 
And  saw  all  actyoos  whych  ban  been  before, 
And  all  the  scroll  of  Fate  unraTelled; 
And  when  the  fate-mark'd  babe  acome  to  sygthe, 
I  saw  hym  eager  gaspyng  after  lyghte. 

In  all  hys  vhepen  gambols  and  chyldes  plaie, 
Tn  everie  merriemakeyng,  fisyre  or  wake, 
1  kennM  a  perpled  lyghte  of  wysdom's  raie ; 
He  eate  downe  leamynge  wyth  the  wastle  cake. 
As  wise  as  anie  of  the  eldermenne. 
He'd  wytte  enow^  toe  make  a  mayre  at  tenne. 

As  the  dulce  downie  barbe  beganne  to  gre, 
So  was  the  well  thyghte  texture  of  hys  lore; 
Eche  dale  enhedeynge  mockJer  for  to  bee, 
QteetB  yn  hys  councel  for  the  daies  he  bore. 
All  tongues,  all  carrols  dyd  unto  hsrm  synge, 
Woodryng  at  one  soe  wyse,  and  yet  soe  yinge. 

Encreaseynge  yn  the  yeares  of  mortal  lyfe. 
And  hasteynge  to  hys  joumie  ynto  Heaven 
Hee  thonghte  ytt  proper  for  to  cheese  a  wyfe, 
And  uic  the  sexes4br  the  purpose  gevene. 
Hee  then  was  yothe  of  comelie  semelikeede. 
And  hee  had  made  a  mayden^s  herte  to  blede. 

He  had  a  fader,  (Jesus  rest  his  soule!) 
Who  loved  money,  as  hys  charie  joie; 
Hee  had  a  broder  (happie  manne  he's  dole!) 
Yn  mynde  and  boddie,. hys  owne  fadre's  boie; 
What  then  could  Canynge  wissen  as  a  parte 
To  gyve  to  her  ii^oe  had  made  chop  of  hearte  ? 

But  landei  and  castle  tenures,  golde  and  bighes. 
And  boardes  of  sylver  rousted  yn  the  ent, 
Canynge  aud  hys  fay  re  sweete  dyd  that  despyse, 
To  change  of  troulie  love  was  theyre  content; 
Theie  lyv'd  togeder  yn  a  house  adygne,  " 
Of  goode  sendaument  conrnkilie  and  fjnae* 

But  soon  hys  broder  and  hys  syre  dyd  die. 
And  lefte  to  Willyam  states  and  renteynge  rolles, 
A»d  at  hys  wyll  hys  broder  Johne  supplie. 
ilea  gave  a  ehauntrie  to  redeeme  theyre  soules; 


And  put  hyt  broder' ynto  lyka  a  trade,    [made. 
That  he  lorde  mayor  of  Loodonne  towne  wai 

Bftsoons  fays  momynge  toumed  togloomie  nyghte'; 
Hys  dame,  hys  seconde  selfe,  give  upp  her  brethe« 
Seekynge  for  eteroe  Ijrfe  and  endless  lyghte. 
And  sleed  good  Can3rnge;  sad  mystakeof  dethet 
So  have  I  seen  a  tower  ynn  sommer  tyme 
Trodde  downe  and  broke  and  widder  ynn  ytta 
prjrme* 

Next  Radcleev«  cbyrche  (oh  worke  of  bande  of 

Heav*n, 
Whare  Canynge  sheweth  as  an  instrumente,) 
Was  to  my  bismarde  eyne-syghte  newlie  giv'n; 
'Tis  paste  to  blazonne  ytt  to  good  contente. 
You  that  woulde  £syn  the  fetyve  buyldynge  sec 
Repayre  to  Radcleve,  and  contented  bee, 

1  sawe  the  myndbroch  of  hys  nobille  soule 
Whan  Edwarde  meniced  a  seconde  wyfe ; 
1  sawe  what  Pheryons  yn  hys  mynde  dyd  roUe; 
Nowe  fyx'd  fromm  seconde  dames  a  preeste  for 

lyfe. 
Thys  ys  the  manne  of  menne,  the  vision  spoke  j 
Then  belle  fbr  even-songe  mie  senses  woke. 


HERAUDYy. 

A  PEAOMIMTB. 

[From  a  MSS.  by  Chatterton  in  the  British 
Museum.] 

Yyhob  Heraud3m  al  hie  the  grene  wode  sate, 
Hereynge  the  swote  Cbelandrie  ande  the  Oue» 
Seeinge  the  kenspecked  amaylde  flourettes  neta^ 
Envyngynge  to  the  birds  hys  love  songe  true. 
Syrre  preeste  camme  hie  ande  forthe  his  bede-roHa 

drewe, 
Fyve  Aves  ande  on  Pater  motte  be  sedde; 
Twayne  songe,  the  on  hys  tonge  of  Willowe  Rue 
The  odher  one  1 


FRAGMEirr, 

BY  JOHV,    IBCOND    ABBATTB  OF  IBTIICTE  AOS- 
TYMS  MVN8TBBRB. 

[From  Barrett's  History  of  BristoL  It  was  sent 
by  Chatterton  to  Horace  Walpole,  as  a  note  to 
Rowleie's  Historie  of  Pe3mctars.  •*  This  John,** 
he  says,  **  was  inducted  abbot  in  the  year  1 186* 
and  sat  in  the  dies  S9  years.  He  was  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  h^ 
understood  the  learned  languages.  Take  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  poetry  on  King  Richard  1st.''] 

Hartb  of  lyone!  shake  thie  sworde. 
Bare  thie  mortheynge  stelnede  hondo: 
fiuace  whole  armies  to  the  (fueede, 
Worke  thie  wylle  yn  burlie  bronde* 
Barons  here  on  banken>4>rowded, 
Fyirhte  yn  furres  gaynste  the  cale; 
Whilest  thou  ynne  thonderynge  armes 
Warriketh  whole  cjrttes  bale. 
Harte  of  lyon !  soand  the  heme! 
Sounde  ytte  ynto  inner  londes, 
Preare  flies  sportine  ynne  the  cleeme, 
Ihne  thie  banner  terror  «tondes. 
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WJRRE.    _ 

BY  THS  SAME. 


[From  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol.  Chatterton 
says,  '*  As  you  approve  of  the  small  specimen 
of  his  poetry,  1  have  sent  yon  a  larger,  which 
though  admirable  is  still  (in  my  opinion)  in- 
lerior  to  Rowley',  whose  workes  when  I  have 
lebure  I  will  fairly  copy  and  send  you.] 


Op  warres  glumm  pleasaunce  doe  I  chaunte  mie 
laie,  [the  lyne, 

Trouthe  tips  the  poynctelle,  wysdomme  skemps 
Whjriste  hoare  experiaunce  telleth  what  toe  saie, 
And  forwyned  hosbandrie  wyth  blearie  eyne, 
Stondeth  and  woe  bements;  the  trecklynge  bryne 
Rounnynge  adone  hyschedces  which  doeth  shewe 
Lyke  hys  uiifrutefiille  fieldes,  longe  straungers  to 
the  ploughe. 

Saie,  Glowster,  whanne  besprenged  on  evrich  syde. 
The  gentle  hyndlette  and  the  vylleyn  felle; 
Whanne  smetheynge  sanice  dyd  flowe  lyke  to  a 

tyde, 
And  spry  tes  were  damned  for  the  lackc  of  knelle, 
Diddest  thou  kenne  ne  lykeness  to  an  Helle, 
Where  all  were  misdeedes  doeyng  lyche  unwise, 
Where  hope  unbarred  and  deathe  eftsoones  dyd 

shote  theyre  eies. 

Ye  shepster  swajmes  who  the  ribibble  kenne, 
Ende  the  thyghte  daunce,  ne  loke  uponne  the 
spere:  [menne. 

In  ugsommnesse  ware  moste    bee  dyghte   toe 
Unseliness  attendethe  honourewere; 
Suaffe  your  swote  vernage  and  atreeted  beere. 


jS  chronvcalle  of  BRYSTOWE. 

WROTE  BIE  lUDFB  CHBDDER.  CHAPPMANNE. 

1356. 

[From  a  MSS.  by  Chatterton  in  the  British 
Museum.] 


Ynnb  whilomme  daies,.  as  Stowe  saies, 

Ynne  famous  Brystowe  towne 
There  lyved  knyghtes  doghtie  yn  fyghtes 

Of  marrellolts  renowne. 
A  Saxonne  boulde  renowned  of  oulde 

For  dethe  and  demie  dede, 
Maint  Tanmen  slone  the  Brugge  uponne 

Icausynge  hem  to  blede. 
Baldwynne  hys  name,  Rolles  saie  the  same 
.  And  yev  hymmc  rennome  grate^ 
Hee  lyred  nere  the  Ellynteire 

Al  bie  Sejmcte  Lenardes  yate. 


One  Leefwyne  of  kysgelie  Lyoe 

Inne  Brystowe  towne  dyd  leve. 
And  toe  the  samme  for  hys  gode  namb 

The  Ackmanne  Yate  dyd  ger. 
HammoB  a  lorde  of  hie  aocoide 

Was  ynne  the  strete  nempte  brede; 
So  greate  hys  myghte,  aoe  strynge  yn  fygbtc^ 

Onne  Byker  bee  dyd  fiede. 
Fitz  Lupous  digne  of  gentle  lyne 

Onne  Radclyve  made  hys  Baie, 
Inn  moddie  Gronne  the  wfayche  uponiM 

Botte  reittes  and  rothes  laie. 
Than  Radciyve  Strete  of  mantyonnet  meete 

Id  semelie  gaie  doe  stonde. 
And  Canynge  grete  of  fayre  estate 

Bryngeth  to  tradynge  londe. 
Hardynge  dydde  comme  from  longe  kyngddomaio 
»    Inne  Knyvesmythe  strete  to  lyne, 
Roberte  hjrs  sonne,  moche  gode  thjmget  donne 

As  abbattcs  doe  blasyane. 
Roberte  the  erie,  ne  conkered  curll 

In  castle  stede  dyd  fraie 
Yynge  Henrie  to  jaa  Brystowe  true 

As  Hydelle  dyd  obaie. 
A  maioure  dheene  bee  and  Jamne  hee 

Botte  anne  ungentle  wyghte, 
Seyacte  Marie  tende  eche  ammie  fineode 

Bie  haUie  taper  lyghte. 


THE  FREERE  OF  ORDERYS  WHYTE. 

[From  a  MSS.  by  Chatterton  in  the  British  Mu* 
seum.  There  is  also  the  beginning  of  a  poem 
called  the  Freere  of  Ordery?  Black,  which  is 
unfit  for  publication.] 


Tbbre  was  a  broder  of  orderys  why te 
Hee  songe  hys  masses  yn  the  nygkte 

Ave  Maria,  Jesu  Maria, 
The  Bonnes  al  slepeynge  yn  the  dortoure 
Thoughte  hym  of  a]  ^ngeynge  fireeren  the  flowie^ 

Ave  Maria,  JesuMarb. 
Suster  Agnes  k>oved  his  syngeynge  well 
And  songe  with  hem  too  the  sothen  to  tell, 

Ave  Maria,  &c. 
But  be  ytte  ne  sed  bie  elde  or  yynge 
That  ever  dheye  oderw3rse  dyd  synge 

Than  Ave  Maria,  &c. 

This  broder  was  called  evrich  wheere 
To  Kenshamm  and  to  Bristol  noonere^ 

Ave  Maria,  &c. 
Botte  seyynge  of  masses  djrd  wurch  hym  so  lowit 
Above  hys  skynne  hys  bonys  did  growe, 
*       Ave  Maria,  &c 

He  eaten  beefe  aade  dyahes  of  mows 
And  hontend  everych  knyghtys  house. 


Tmr'.».x.    « _ 
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pending  to  con6nn  the  authenticity  of  these 
poems.  In  the  &nt  place,  this  tort  of  maca- 
ronic verse  of  mixed  languages  is  a  style  used 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Dante 
Las  some  of  these  amongst  his  Rhyme,  (p.  2S6. 
vol.  2d.  Venice  1741)  which  are  composed  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Ijitin,  and  conclude  thus: 

Namque  locotus  sum  in  lingua  triui. . 
Skelton,  who  lired  not  long  after  Rowley,  has 
also  poems  in  the  same  kind  of  vrrse.  Secondly, 
the  correctness  of  the  Latin,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  answers  in  English,  show  it  to  have  been 
written  at  least  by  a  better  schol^  than  Chat- 
Certon.  Thirdly,  the  low  humour  of  the  dia- 
logue, although  suited  to  the  taste  of  that  early 
and  illiterate  age,  could  t>e  no  object  of  imita- 
tion to  a  modem  poet  But  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  he  has  introduced 
his  two  Cockneies  under  the  names  of  two  most 
respectable  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1380,  sir  William 
Walworth  and  sir  John  PbilpoC;  men  of  such 
distinguished  reputation,  not  only  in  their  own 
city,  but  also  in  the  whole  kingdom,  that  the 
first  parliament  of  Richard  the  Second,  in  grant- 
ing a  subsidy  to  that  Icing,  made  it  subject  to 
the  controul  and  management  of  these  two  ci- 
tizens. (Walsingham,  p.  200.  Rapin,  rol.  i. 
p.  454  and  458.) 

PHILPOT. 

0od  ye  god  den  S  my  good  naighbonr,  howe  d*jt 

ayle? 
How  does  your  wyfe,  man !  what  nerer  assole? 
Cum  rectitate  vivas,  verborum  mala  ne  cures. 

WALWORTH. 

Ah,  Mastre  Phyllepot,  evil  tongues  do  saie. 

That  my  wyle  will  lyen  down  to  daie : 

Tis  ne  twaine  moneths  syth  shee  was  myne  for  aie* 

PHILPOT. 

Animum  submittere  noli  rebus  in  advenis, 
?fo1ito  qosdam  referent!  semper  credere. 
But  I  pity  you  nayghbour,  is  it  so  ? 

'  This  salutation,  which  should  be  written  Ood 
ye  gwMiden,  is  more  than  once  used  by  Shakespear: 
In  Love's  Labour  Lost,  the  clown  says, 

God  dig  you  den  all.    Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 
TYitA  isiosAy,  Ood  gweffou  a  good  evmmg;  for  dig 
la  undoubtedly  a  mistake  for  gke. 

So  in  the  drogue  between  the  Nurse  and  Mer- 
cntio,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  5.  the  for- 
mer says, 

God  ye  good  morrow  gentlemen ; 
to  which  the  latter  replies, 

God  ye  good  den,  foir  gentlewoman. 
And  in  the  Exmoor  Courtships 

Good  den,  good  den ; 
which  the  gloasarist  on  that  pamphlet  properly 
explains  by  the  wish  of  a  good  eoenmg;  and  Mr. 
Steevens  observes  on  the  passage  in  Love's  La- 
bour Lost,  that  this  contraction  is  not  unusual  in 
our  ancient  comic  writers,  and  quotes  the  play 
called  the  Northern  Lass,  by  R.  Brome,  1633,  for 
4iie  following  phrase: 

God  ye  good  ev^ 

TOL.  XT. 


WALWORTH. 


2um  requirit  misericordiam  mala  causa  est. 
Alack,  alack,  a  sad  dome  mine  in  fiiy» 
But  oft  with  citjTzeus  it  is  the  case  ^ 
Honesta  turpitudo  pro  boat 
Causa  mori,  as  auntient  pensmen  sayse. 


THE  MERRIE   TRICKS  OF 
l^MYNGETOWNE. 

BY    MAY8TES    JOHN    A    ItCAM. 

[From  Dean  MiUes's  edition.] 

A  RYGOUROUt  doome  is  myne,  upon  mie  faie: 
Before  the  parent  starre,  the  lyghtsome  Sonne, 
Hath  three  tymes  lyghted  up  the  cheerfol  daie. 
To  other  reaulmes  must  Laymingtonoe  be  gonnc^ 
Or  else  my  flymsie  thredde  of  lyfe  is  spunne; 
And  shall  I  hearken  to  a  cowarts  reede. 
And  from  so  vain  a  shade,  as  lyfe  is,  runne  ? 
No !  flie  all  thoughtes  of  runynge  to  the  queed : 
No!  here  1*11  staie,  and  let  the  Cockneies  see. 
That  Laymyiitone  the  brave,   will  lAymynge* 
towne  still  be. 

To  fyght,  and  not  to  flee,  my  sabatans 
PU  don,  and  girth  my  swerde  unto  mv  vyde^ 
I'll  go  to  ship,  but  not  to  foreyne  landes. 
But  act  the  pjrrate,  rob  in  every  tyde; 
With  Cockneies  bloude  Thamysis  shall  be  dyde, 
Tbeire  goodes  in  Bristowe  markette  shall  be  solde. 
My  ban  the  laverd  of  the  waters  ryde. 
Her  sayles  of  scarlette  and  her  stere  of  golde; 
My  men  the  Saxonnes,  I  the  Heogyst  hee. 
And  in  my  sbyppe  combyne  the  force  of  all  their 
three. 

Go  to  my  trustie  menne  in  Sel  woods  chase. 
That  through  the  lessel  hunt  the  burled  hoare. 
Tell  them  how  standes  with  me  the  present  case^ 
And  bydde  them  revel  down  at  Watcbets  shore. 
And  saunt  about  in  hawlkes  and  woods  no  more; 
Let  every  anntrous  kuyghte  his  armour  brase. 
Their  meats  be  mans  fleshe,  and  theyre  beveraga 

gore, 
Hancele,  or  banceled,  from  the  human  race; 
Bid  them,  Kke  mee  theyre  leeder,  shape  tbeyra 

mynde  [kyndc. 

To  be  a  bloudie  foe  in  armes,  gaynst  all  man« 

RALPH. 

I  go  my  boon  companions  for  to  fynde. 

[Ralph  goei  om. 

LAMYMGBTOWNB. 

Unfiufull  Cockneies  dogs !  your  god  is  gayne. 
When  in  your  towne  I  spent  my  greete  estate. 
What  crowdes  of  citts  came  flockynge  to  my 

traine. 
What  shoals  of  tradesmenne  eaten  from  my  plate, 
My  name  was  alwaies  Laymjmgeton  the  greate; 
But  whan  my  wealth  was  gone,  ye  keond  me  not, 
I  stoode  in  warde  ye  laughed  at  mie  fate. 
Nor  car'd  if  Laym^getun  the  great  did  rotte; 
But  know  ye,  cumedowes,  ye  shall  soon  feele, 
I  Fve  got  experi«BC9  now,  altho  1  bought  it  w«d(« 
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You  let  me  know  that  mil  the  worlde  are  knaves, 
That  lordes  and  cits  arc  robbers  in  disguise; 
1  and  my  men,  the  Cockoeies  of  the  waves, 
Will  profitte  by  youre  lessons  and  bee  wise; 
Make  you  give  back  the  harvest  of  youre  lies; 
From  deep  fraught  barques  I'le  take  the  mysers 
Make  all  the  wealthe  of  every  '  my  prize,    [loul, 
And  cheating  Londoni  pryde  to  dygner  Bristowe 
rolle. 


SONGE  OFSEYNCTE  BALDYWYNNE. 

[From  Dean  Milles's  edition.  According  to  Chat- 
terton,  this  and  the  following  p6tm  were  sung 
when  the  bridge  at  Bristol  was  completed  in 
1247.] 

Whawn  Norrurs  and  hys  meime  of  myghte, 
Uponne  thys  brydge  darde  all  to  fyghte, 
Forslagenn  manie  warriours  laie, 
Aad  Dacyanns  well  nie  wonne  the  daie. 
Whanne  doughty  Baidwinus  arose, 
And  scatterd  deathe  amonge  hys  foes, 
Fromme  out  the  brydge  the  purlhige  bloodc 
EmboUed  hie  the  runnynge  floude. 
Dethe  dydd  uponne  hys  aniace  hange. 
And  all  hys  arms  were  guite  desangtie"^. 
His  doughtinesse  wrought  thilk  dismaye» 
The  foreign  warriors  ranne  awaie, 
Eric  Baldwynus  regardedd  well, 
How  manie  roenn  forslaggen  fell ; 
To  Heaven  lyft  oppe  hys  holie  eye. 
And  thanked  Godd  for  victorye; 
Thenne  threw  hys  aniace  ynn  the  tyde, 
Lyvdd  ynn  a  cell,  and  hermytte  died. 


SOiVGE  OF  SEYNCTE  WARBURG ffE. 

[From  Dean  Milles's  edition.] 

Whanne  kynge  Kynghill  ^  ynn  hys  hooda 
Helde  the  sceptre  of  thys  londe, 
Sheen yni^e  starre  of  Chrystes  lyghte. 
The  merkie  mysts  of  pagann  nyghte 

Can  to  scatter  ferr  and  wyde: 
Thanne  Seyncte  Warburghe  hee  arose. 
Doffed  hys  honoores  and  fyne  clothes; 
Preechyngc  hys  Lorde  Jesus  name. 
Toe  the  lande  of  West  Sexx  came, 

Whare  blaeke  Severn  rolls  hys  tyde. 

Stronge  yrn  faithfullness,  he  trodde 
Overr  the  «  attrk  b  lyke  a  godde, 
*  Till  he  gaynde  the  distaunt  hecke, 
Ynn  whose  baiikes  hys  staffe  dydd  steck, 

Witnesse  to  the  myrracle; 
Thenne  he  preechedd  oyghte  and  daie, 
And  set  nianee  ynn  ryghte  waie. 
Thys  goode  staffe  great  wonders  wroughte 
Klue  than  gueste  bie  mortalle  thoughte, 

Orr  thann  mortall  tonge  can  tell. 


AU  of  wode  eke  longe  and  vydt, 
Pryde  ai>d  glorie  of  thee  tyde ; 

Whych  ynn  tyme  dydd  falle  i 
Then  erie  Lcof  he  bespedde 
Thys  grete  ry  verr  fromme  hys  bedde. 
Round  hys  castle  for  to  runne, 
'T  was  in  trothe  ann  ancyante  onne. 

But  warre  and  tyme  wyll  all  dccaie. 

Now  agajrne,  wytbe  bremie  force, 
Severn  ynn  hys  a3mciant  course 
Rolls  hys  rappyd  streeme  alongey 
With  a  sable  twifte  and  stronge, 

Moreying  *  manie  ann  okie  wood  t 
Wee  the  menne  of  Brystowe  towne 
Have  yreerd  thys  brydge  of  stone, 
Wyshyng  ecbone  that  ytt  male  laste 
Till  the  date  of  daies  be  past, 

Standynge  where  the  other  stoode. 


SAKCTE  WARBUR. 

[From  the  Supplement  to  Chatterton's  Miscel- 
lanies. It  is  there  entitled  Imitation  of  our 
Old  Poets.     On  ouie  Ladyes  Chirch.     1769.1 

In  auntient  dayes,  when  Kenewalchyn  king 
Of  all  the  borders  of  the  sea  did  reigue, 
Whos  cutting  celes^,  as  the  bardyes  synge. 
Cut  strakyng  furrowes  in  the  ibamie  mayne^ 
Sancte  Warbur  cast  aside  his  carles  estate. 
As  great  as  good,  and  eke  as  good  as  great. 
Tho  blest  wtth  what  us  men  accounts  as  store. 
Saw  something  further,  and  saw  somethiag  more. 

Where  smokyng  Wasker  scours  the  claley  bank, 
And  gilded  fishes  wanton  in  the  sunne, 
Emyttynge  to  tlie  fcclds  a  dewie  dank. 
As  in  the  twyning  path-waye  he  doth  runne; 
Here  stood  a  house,  that  in  the  ryver  smiJe 
Since  valorous  Ursa  first  wonne  Bryttayn  itie; 
The  stones  in  one  as  firm  as  rock  unite. 
And  it  defyde  the  greatest  warriours  myghte. 

Around  about  the  lofty  elemens  hie 
Proud  as  their  planter  reerde  their  greenie  crest. 
Bent  out  their  heads,  whene'er  the  windes  came 
In  amorous  dalliaunce  the  flete  cloudes  kcst.  [bie. 
Attcndynge  squires  dreste  in  trickjmge  brigbte. 
To  each  tenth  squier  an  attendynge  knygfate» 
The  hallie  hung  with  pendaunts  to  the  flore, 
A  coat  of  nobil  atmes  upon  the  doore; 

Horses  and  dogges  to  hunt  the  fellowe  deere. 
Of  pastures  many,  wide  extent  of  wode, 
Faulkonnes  in  mewes,  and,  little  birds  to  teir. 
The  sparrow  hawke,  and  manie  bawkies  gode. 
Jnst  in  the  prime  of  life,  whan  others  court 
Some  swottie  nymph,  to  gain  tbdr  tender  hand, 
Greet  with  the  kynge  and  trerim  greet  with  th«^ 
And  as  aforesed  mickle  much  of  land,  [court 
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TBE  f^RLDB. 

(From  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol.] 

#AOSB,    fONRB,    and   MYNSTREIXES. 
rADRE. 

To  the  worlde  newe  and  ytts  bestoykenynge  waie 

Thys  coistrelle  sonne  of  myne  ys  all  mie  cai-e, 

'  Yee  mynstrelles  wame  bymme  how  wyth  rede  be 

straie  [snare, 

Where  guylded  rycc  dotbe  spredde  hys  mascUrd 

To  gettyng  wealth  I  wonlde  bee  sboulde  ^>ee 

bredde,  [hys  hedde. 

And  couronnes  of  rudde  goulde  ne  glorie  roonde 

FIRST  MYNSTBEL. 

Mie  name  is  Intereste,  tis  I 
0othe  yntoe  alle  bosoms  flie, 
Eche  one  hylten  secret's  myne, 
None  so  wordie,  goode,  and  dygne, 
Butte  wyll  fynde  y tte  to  tbeyr  cost, 
Interestc  wyll  rule  the  roaste. 
1  to  evericbone  gyve  lawes, 
Selfe  ys  fyrst  yn  everich  cause. 

SECOND  MYN8TEBI* 

t  amme  a  faytour  flame 
Of  lemmies  melancholi, 
Love  somme  bel^ygbte  mie  name. 
Some  doe  anemp  me  Follie ; 
Imie  sprytes  of  meltynge  molde 
I  sette  mie  barney  nge  sele ; 
To  mee  a  goulers  goulde 
Doeth  nete  a  pyne  avele  ; 
I  pre  upon  the  helthe, 
And  from  gode  redeynge  flee. 
The  mannc  who  woulde  gette  wealthe 
.    Moste  never  tbynke  of  mee. 

THIRD  MTN9TRBL. 

I  bee  the  qneede  of  Pryde,  mie  spyrynge  heade 
Mote  reche  the  cloudes  and  stylle  be  rysynge  hie, 
Too  lyttle  is  the  Earthe  to  bee  mie  bedde. 
Too  haonow  for  mie  breetbeyiige  place  the  skie; 
Dajnoot  1  seethe  worlde  biaeth  me  lie 
Botte  to  mie  betterres,  I  soe  lyttle  gree, 
Aaeuthe  a  shadow  of  a  shade  I  bee, 
Tys  to  the  smaHe  alleyn  that  I  canne  multyplie. 

FOURTH  MTIISTRBL. 

]  am  the  queed  of  goulers;  look  arounde 
The  ayrs  aboute  mee  thieves  doe  represente, 
Bloudsteyned*  robbers  spryng  from  oute  the 

gTounde^ 
4iad  airie  vysyoos  swarme  around  mie  ente; 
O  save  mie  monies,  ytte  ys  theyre  entente 
To   nvnume  tbp  iwdHA   imdrlp   of  mie  fremded 


SIXTH  IffTJifrRBlH 

I  bee  greete.Dethe,  alle  ken  mee  bie  the  uune, 
Botte  none  can  saie  howe  I  doe  loose  tht 

spryghte,  [blama, 

Goode   menue   mie   tardyinge  delaie  doctha 
Botte  moste  ryche  goulerres  from  mee  take  a 

flyghte; 
Myckle  of  wealthe  I  see  whereere  I  came, 
Doethe  mie  ghastness  mockle  mult3rplye 
And  maketb  hem  afrayde  to  ly  ve  or  die. 

FADRB. 

Howe,  villeyn  mynstrelles, and  is  this  your  rede, 
A  waie:  a  waie :  I  wyll  ne  geve  a  curse,  [heda* 
Mie  Sonne,  mie  sonne,  of  mie  speeche  taka 
Notbynge  ys  goode  thatte  brynj^eth  not  ta 
purse. 


ONE  CANTO  or  AM  ANCIENT  POEM,  CALLED 

THE   UNKNOWN  KNIGHT,  OR   THB 
TOURNAMENT, 

[From  the  Supplement  to  Chatterton's  Miscella* 
nies.  *<  He  offered  this  as  a  sample,  having 
two  more  cantos.  The  author  unknown."  1*769.] 

The  matten  belle  ban  sounded  long, 
The  cocks  ban  sang  their  morning  songti 
When  lo  !  the  tuneful  clarions  sound, 
(Wherein  all  other  noise  was  di-ownM) 
Did  echo  to  the  rooms  around. 
And  greet  the  ears  of  cbampyuns  stronger 
Arise,  arise  from  downie  bedde, 
For  Sunne  doth  gin  to  shew  his  hedde ) 
Then  each  did  don  in  seemlie  gear. 
What  armour  eche  beseem'd  to  wear. 
And  on  each  sheelde  devices  shone. 
Of  wounded  hearts  and  battles  won» 
All  curious  and  nice  echon; 
With  manie  a  tassild  spear; 
And  mounted  echeone  on  a  steed 
Unwote  made  ladies  hearts  to  blede. 

Ueraulds  eche  side  the  clarions  wound. 
The  horses  started  at  the  sound; 
llie  knyghtes  echeone  did  poynt  the  launce. 
And  to  the  combattes  did  advance; 
From  Hyberne,  Scotland,  eke  from  Fraunoe^ 
Thyre  prancyng  horses  tare  the  ground  ; 
All  strove  to  reche  the  place  of  fyf^hte. 
The  first  to  exercise  their  myghte— 

O'Rocke  upon  his  courser  fleet. 
Swift  as  li|htning  were  his  feet. 
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Ne  thiDking  that  anie  of  mdrtalle  menne 
Could  send  so  manie  to  the  grave. 
For  his  life  to  John  Rumsee  be  render'd  his  thanks, 
Descended  from  Godred  the  king  of  the  Manks. 

Within  his  sure  rest  he  settled  his  speare. 
And  ran  at  O'Rocke  in  fiill  career; 
Their  launces  with  the  furious  stroke 
Into  a  thousand  shivers  broke. 
Even  as  the  thunder  tears  the  oak. 
And  scatters  splinters  here  and  there ; 
So  great  the  shock,  their  senses  did  depart, 
The  blonde  all  ran  to  strengthen  up  the  harte. 

Syr  Botdier  Romsie  first  came  from  his  trannce. 

And  from  the  roaishall  toke  the  launce; 

-O'Rocke  eke  chose  another  speere. 

And  ran  at  syr  Botelier  full  career; 

His  prancynge  stede  the  ground  did  tare; 

In  haste  he  made  a  false  advance ; 

Syr  Botelier  seeing,  with  mygfate  amain 

Fellde  him  down.upon  the  playne. 

Syr  Pigotte  Novlin  at  the  clarions  sound. 

On  a  milk-whit^  stede  with  gold  trappings  around> 

He  couchde  in  his  rest  his  silver-poynt  speere, 

And  ferslie  ranne  up  in  full  career; 

But  for  bis  appearance  he  payed  full  deare. 

In  the  first  course  laid  on  the  ground; 

Besmeer'd  in  the  dust  with  his  silver  and  gold. 

No  longer  a  glorious  sight  to  behold. 

Syr  Botelier  then  having  conquer*d  his  twayne, 
Rode  conqueror  off  the  tourneying  playne, 
Keceivying  a  garland  from  Alice's  hand. 
The  fayrest  ladye  in  the  lande.    • 
Syr  Pigotte  this  viewed,  and  furious  did  stand, 
Tormented  in  mind  and  bodily  peyne, 
Syr  Botelier  crown'd,  most  galantlie  stode, 
As  some  tall  oak  within  the  thick  wode. 

Awhile  the  shrill  clarions  sounded  the  word; 
Next  rode  in  syr  John,  of  Adderleigh  lord. 
Who  over  his  back  his  thick  shield  did  bryng. 
In  checkce  of  redde  and  silver  sheeninge. 
With  steede  and  gold  trappings  beseeming  a  king^ 
A  guilded  fine  adder  twyned  round  hie  swerde. 
De  Brctville  advanced,  a  man  of  great  myghte 
And  couched  bis  launce  in  his  rest  for  the  fyghte. 

FersQ  as  the  fiUling  waters  of  the  lough. 

That  tumble  headlonge  from  the  mountains  browe, 

Ev'n  so  they  met  in  drierie  sound, 

De  Bretville  fell  upon  the  ground. 

The  bloud^  fhnn  inward  bniised  wound. 

Did  out  his  stained  helmet  flowe; 

As  some  tull  bark  upon  the  fbamie  main. 

So  laie  De  Bretville  on  the  plain. 

Syr  John  of  the  Dale  or  Compton  hight. 
Advanced  next  in  lists  of  fyght. 
He  knew  the  tricks  of  tourney  inge  ftill  well. 
In  running  race  ne  manne  culd  him  exceil. 
Or  how  to  wielde  a  sworde  better  tel. 

Anil  <^f*  hi>  wnfl  n  mannA  n(  tniirhf'.r 


And  wound  his  hand  in  fiirioos  geir; 
Syr  Johns  stele  assenglave  was  wette;' 
Syr  John  then  toe  the  marshal  txivM, 
His  breast  with  meekle  furie  bnm'd. 
The  tenders  of  the  ledde  came  in. 
And  bade  the  champyons  not  b^yn ; 
Eche  tourney  but  one  hour  should  last. 
And  then  one  hour  was  gone  and  past. 


THE  nOl^AUNTE  OF  THE  CXYGHTE. 

BY   JOHIf  DE  BESGHAM. 

[From  a  MS.  in  Chatterton's  hand-writing,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Cottle.] 

The  Sunne  en  to  Vyrgyne  was  gotten. 

The  floureys  al  arounde  onspryngede. 

The  woddie  grasse  blannched  the  fenne 

The  quenis  Ermjrne  arised  firo  bedde; 

-Syr  knyghte  dyd  ymounte  oponn  a  stede 

Ne  rouncie  ne  drybblette  of  make 

Thanne  asterte  for  dur*sie  dede 

Wythe  Morglaie  hys  fboemenne  to  make  blede 

Eke  swythyn  as  wjrnde.  trees,  theyre  baitys  to 

Al  doune  in  a  delle  a  merke  demie  deUe     [shake 

Wheere  coppys  eke  thighe  trees  there  bee. 

There  dyd  bee  perchaunce  I  see 

A  damoselle  askedde  for  ayde  on  her  kne 

An  cnyghte  uncourteous  cjydde  hie  her  stonde 

H^  hollyd  herr  faeste  bie  her  honde, 

Discortcous  cnyghte,  I  doe  praie  nowe  thou  tdle 

Whirst  doeste  thoii  bee  so  to  thee  damseUe. 

The  knyghte  hym  assoled  eftsoones, 

Itte  beet  he  ne  mattere  of  thyne. 

Begon  for  I  wayte  notte  thye  boones. 

The  knyghte  sed  I  proove  on  thie  gaberdyne. 
Alyche  boars  enchafed  to  fyghte  heie  flies. 
The    discoorteous   knyghte    bee    strynge    botte 
strynger  the  righte,  [fyghte 

The  dynne  bee  herde  a'myle  for  fuire  in  the 
Tyl  thee  false  knyghte  yfallethe  and  djres. 

Damoysel,  quod  the  kn3rghte,  now  comme  thoo 

wi  me, 
Y  wotte  welle  quod  shee  I  node  thee  ne  fere. 
The  knyghte  yfallen  badd  wolde  Ischulde  bee, 
Butte  loe  he  ys  dedde  maie  itte  spede  Heaven- 

were. 


THE  ROMANCE   OF   THE    KNIGMT. 

MODFRNItED  BY  THOMAS  CHATTKRTOir. 

[From  a  MS.  of  Chatterton's  rn  the  poasessioii  oC 

Mr.  Cottle.] 

The  pleasing  sweets  of  spring^ad  suminer  y 

The  falling  leaf  flies  in  the  suHry  blast. 

The  fields  resign  their  spaqgling  orbs  of  cold. 
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lib  Bword  cf  giant  make  hangs  from  his  belt. 
Whose  piercing  edge  his  daring  foes  had  felt. 
To  setk  for  glory  and  renown,  be  goes 
To  scatter  death  amoog  his  trembling  foes; 
UooeryHl  by  fear  they  trembled  at  his  stroke; 
So  cutting  blasts  shake  the  tall  mountain  oak. 

Down  in  a  dark  and  solitary  vale 
Where  the  curst  screech-owl  sings  her  faul  tale, 
Where  copse  and  brambles  interwoyen  lie, 
Where  trees  intwining  arch  the  azure  sky. 
Thither  the  fate-mark*d  champion  bent  his  way. 
By  purling  streams  to  lose  the  heat  of  day : 
A  sudden  cry  assaults  his  list'uing  ear. 
His  sculps  too  noble  to  admit  of  fear.-— 
The  cry  re-echoes :  with  his  bounding  steed 
He  gropes  the  way  from  whence  the  cries  proceed. 
The  arching  trees  above  obscured  the  light. 
Here  'twas  all  evening,  there  eternal  night. 

And  now  the  rustling  leaves  and  strengthened  cry 
Bespeaks  the  cause  of  the  confusion  nigh ; 
Thro>  the  thick  brake  the  astonished  champion 
A  vreeping  damsel  bending  on  her  knees ;      [sees 
A- ruffian  knyght  would  force  her  to  the  gproiuid, 
But  still  some  small  resisting  strength  she  found. 
(Women  and  cau,  if  you  compulsion  nse 
The  plestsure  which  they  die  for,  will  reftise,) 
The  ehxunpionthus:  **  Desist,  discourteous  knight. 
Why  dost  thou  shameiully  misuse  thy  might" 
With  eye  contemptuous  thus  the  knight  replies, 
"  Begone !  whoever  dares  my  fury  dies.*' 
Down  to  the  ground  the  champion's  gauntlet  flew, 
«*  1  dare  thy  fury,  and  1*11  prove  it  too." 

like  two  fierce  mountain-boars  enraged  they  fly. 
The  prancing  steeds  make  echo  rend  the  sky, 
like  a  fierce  tempest  is  the  bloody  fight,  [knight. 
I>ead  from  his  lofty  steed  fells  the  proud  ruffian 
The  victor,  sadly  pleas'd,  accosts  the  dame, 
•*  I  wiD  convey  you  hence  to  whence  you  came.'* 
"With  look  of  gratitude  the  fair  replied, 
•*  Content;  I  in  your  virtue  may  confide. 
Bat,"  said  the  fair,  as  mournful  she  surveyed 
Tbe  breathless  corse  upon  the  meadow  laid, 
••  May  all  thy  sins  from  Heaven  forgiveness  find! 
Jl€«y  not  thy  body's  crimes  affect  thy  mindi" 


TO  JOHNE  LADGATE. 

£«SlfT  WITH  THB  FOLLOWING  80NGB  TO  XLLiu) 

[Tlaisand  tbe  two  following  poems  are  printed  from 
a  copy  in  Mr.  Catcott*s  hand-writing.] 

'V^KIX  thanne,  goode   Johne,    S3rthe    ytt   must 


SONGE  TO  MILA, 

LORD!  OF  THB  CA8TEL  OF  BRISTOWK 
YNNB  DAIES  OF  YORE. 

Oh  thou,  orr  what  remaynes  of  thee, 
iCIla,  the  darlynge  of  futurity, 
Lett  thys  mie  souge  bolde  as  thie  courage  be. 
As  everlastynge  to  posteritye. 

Whanne  Dacya*s  sonnes,  whoitt  hayres  of  bloada 

redde  hue 
Lyche  kynge-cuppes  brast3rnge  vythe  the  monw 

Arraung'd  ynne  dretre  arraie,  [ing  due, 

Upponne  the  lethale  daie, 
Spredde  fiiirre  and  wyde  onne  Watchets  shore; 

Than  dyddst  thou  furiouse  stande, 

And  hie  thie  valyante  haufde 
Beesprengedd  all  the  mees  wythe  gore. 

Drawne  hie  thyne  anlace  felle, 
Downe  to  the  depthe  of  Helle 
Thousandes  of  Dacyanns  went; 
Brystowannes,  menne  of  mygliAe, 
Ydar'd  the  bloudie  fygbte. 
And  actedd  deeds  full  queot. 

Oh  thou  whereer  (thie  bones  att  reste) 
Thye  spryte  to  haunte  delyghteth  best. 

Wbetherr  upponne  the  bloude^mbrewedd  pleyne, 
Orr  wbare  thou  kennst  firomm  farre 
The  dysmall  crye  of  warre,  [sleyne; 

Orr  seest  somme  mountayne  made  of  corse  of 
Orr  seest  the  hatchedd  stede, 
Ypraunceynge  o'er  the  mede. 

And  neighe  to  be  amenged  the  poynctedd  speeres ; 
Orr  ynne  blacke  armoure  stauike  arouude 
EmbattePd  Brystowe,  once  thie  grounde. 

And  glowe  ardurous  onn  the  castle  steeres; 

Orr  fierye  round  the  mynsterr  glare; 

Lette  Brystowe  stylle  be  made  thie  care ; 
Guarde  ytt  fromme  foemenne  and  consumyngt 
fyre; 

Lyche  Avones  streme  ensyrke  ytt  immde, 

Ne  lette  a  flame  enharme  the  grounde, 
Tylle  ynne  one  flame  all  the  whole  worlde  expjrre. 


THE  UNDERWRITTEN  LINES 

WBRB  COMPOSED  BY  JOHN   LADGATE,  A  PRIEST 
IN  LONDON, 

And  sent  to  Rowlie,  as  an  answer  to  the  preceding 
Songe  of  iElla. 

Hatynge  wythe  moucbe  attentyon  redde 
Whatt  you  dydd  too  mee  sende. 
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Thenn  Stowc,  the  Bryghtstowe  Carmelyte, 
Vjdd  bare  awaie  the  belle. 

Howe  Rowlie  ynne  these  mokie  dayes 
Lendes  owte  hys  sbeenynge  lyghtes. 

And  Turgotui  and  Chaucer  lyves 
Ynnc  ev'ry  lyne  he  wrytes. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  compared  the  copy  of  this  and 
ihe  two  preceding  po«n«,  supplied  by  Mr.  Catcott, 
with  one  made  by  Mr.  Barrett,  from  th?  piece  of 
vdlom  which  Cbatterton  gave  to  him  as  the  ori- 
(ioal  MS.  These  are  the  variations  of  importance, 
exclusiye  of  many  in  the  spelling. 

Verses  to  laetgaU, 
In  the  title,  for  Ladgate,  r.  L^tOe, 
Ter.  S.  r.  ThaH  I  and  thee. 
S.  for  bee,  r.  goe, 
7.  for  fyghte,  r.  wnfte, 

Songe  to  MUa, 
The  title  m  the  vellum  MS.  was  simply  Scfnge 
toe  Mlla,  with  a  small  mark  of  reference  to  a 
ciote  below,  containing  the  following  words— Lori 
iff  the  CttstdU  of  Brifstome  ynm  daies  <tf  ffore.  It  may 
be  proper  also  to  take  notice,  that  the  whole 
song  was  there  written  like  prose,  without  any 
breakf,  or  divisions  into  verses. 

ver.  6.  for  brastynge,  r.  hurstptge, 
11.  for  valyantefT.  burhe. 
513»  for  dymall,  r.  honore* 

Ladgate*s  Aruvcer. 
Ko  title  in  th6  vellum  MS.  ' 

ver.  8.  for  varses,  r.  pene, 
antep.  for  Lmdes  r.  Sender, 
nit  for  bfjUy  r.  thynge, 

Mr.  Barrett  had  also  a  copy  of  these  poems  by 
Chatterton,  which  differed  from  that,  whioh  Chat- 
terton  afterwards  produced  as  the  original,  in  the 
following  particulars,  among  others: 

In  the  title  of  the  Verses  to  Lxdgtde, 

Orig.  Jjfdgaie,        —  Chat.  Ladgate. 
let*  3.  Orig.  goe.  —  Chat,  doe, 

7.  Orig.  xtryte.  —  CbaX^fyghk, 

Songe  to  JElUu 

Ter.  5.  Orig.  Daeyane,  «—  Chat  Dacya's, 

Orig.  whose  hdm.  —  Chat.  tBhoeehayres, 

11.  Orig.  buriie.  -^  Chtit.  bromkd. 

82.  Orig.  kennest.  •»  Chat  hearst. 

S3.  Orig.  honore.  --•  Chat  c^^imoi/. 

S6.  Orig.  Ytrauncynge  —  Chat  ffraynmg, 

^.  Orig.  gtoitfi.  —  Chat  giart. 


JE  LLA, 

A  TBAOTCAL   E]iTBllLin>l,  OR   DUCOORSBYHGt 
TRAGEDII, 


CHATTERTON'S  POEMS. 


The  whole  transcript  is  of  Chatterton's  Imo^ 

writing*] 
EPISTLE  TO  MASTRE  CANYNGE  ONiELUL 
»TYi  songe  bic  mynstrelles,  thatt^yn  anntyent 

tym. 
Whan  Reasonn  hylt  herselfe  in  cloodes  of  nyghte^ 

The  pireest  deljrvered  alle  the  lege  yn  rhym; 

Lyche  peyncted  tyltynge  speares  to  plnse  th« 
syght,  [dere. 

The  whyche  yn  yttes  felle  use  doe  make  moke 
Syke  dyd  theire  annoyaote  lee  deftlie  ddygfale  the 


PerchauBce  yn  vyrtnet  gare  ibyxi  moCe  bei 

thenne, 
Butte  efte  nowe  flyeth  to  the  odher  syde; 
In  hallie  preeste  apperes  the  ribaudet  peane^ 
Inne  lithie  monckeapperet  thebartannes  pryde  t 
But  rhym  W3rthe  somme,  as  nedere  widhout 

teethe,  .     [lyttel  scstbe. 

Make  pleasaonce  to  the  sense,  botte  maie  do 

S3rr  John,  a  knjrghte,  who  hath  a  bane  of  lore» 
Kenns  Latyn  att  fyrk  sjrgbte  from  Frendie  oe 

Greke, 
Pyghtetbe  hys  knowlachynge  ten  yeres  or  mofe. 
To  rjrnge  upon  the  Latynne  worde  to  apeke. 
Whoever  spekethe  Ea^ysch  ys  deapyaed. 
The  Englysch  hym  to  please  moste  fyrste  b» 

latynized. 

Vev3ran,  a  moncke,  a  good  requiem  synges; 
Can  preache  so  wele,  ecbe  hjvAib  byv  meoeyqgf 
knowes; 
Albeytte  these  gode  gnyfts  awaie  be  flyngea^ 
BceyDge  as  badde  yn  vearse  as  good  yn  pi«ae. 
Hee  synges  of  seynctes  who  d]red  for  yer  Godde» 
Everych  wynter  nyghte  afrescbe  he  abeddes  thej? 
blodde. 


To  maydens,  hoswyfes,  and  nnknred  < 

Hee  redes  hys  tales  of  menyment  and  woe. 

Loughe  loudlie'dynnetb  from  the  dolte  adrames ' ; 
He  swelles  on  laudes  of  fooles,  tbo*  keonea  beoi  soe. 

Sommetyme  at  tragedie  tbeie  lai^be  and  sy^et 
At  OMrrie  yaped  iage  somme  bard-drayned  water 
brynge. 

Yette  Vevyan  ys  ne  fbole,  behjrnde  hys  lynes. 

Geofroie  makes  vearse,  as  bandycraftes  tbeyr 

ware;  £tW3rnes, 

Wordes  w3rthoute  sense  full  groffyngelye  bt 

Cotteynge  hys  storie  off  as  wythe  a  sbeere; 

Waytes*  monthes  on  nothynge,  and  bys  stori* 

donne,  [begooae. 

Ne  moe  you  from  ytte  kenn,  than  g3rf  jrou 


Enowe  of  odhers;  of  mieselfe  to  write, 
Requjrrjrnge  wbatt  I  doe  notte  nowe 
To  yovL  1  leave  the  taske;  I  kenne  jwkt  mygfat^^ 
Wyll  make  mie  fiuiltes,  mie  meynte  of  &Bitea»  ! 
be  less. 
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Wl^aniiP,  as  a    manne,  we  Godde  and  Jesus 

treate,  [wronpe 

Id  mie  pore  mynde,  we  doe  the    Godhedde 

Botte  lette  ne  wordes,  whyche  droorie*  mote 

ne  heare, 

2ee  P^ced  yu  the  same.    Adieu  uotylle  anere. 

TH0MA9  Row  LEIE 


407 


LETTER 
TO  THE  DYGNE  ^ikSTRE  CAMYNGB. 

9rsAUT«oB  dome  ytte  ys^  that,  yn  tbeae  dales  of 
Nete  butte  a  bare  recytalle  can  hay  place ;  [oui^, 
Nowe  shapelie  poesie  hast  loste  jrtts  powers. 
And  pynant  bystorie  ys  onlie  grace ; 
Heie  pyt:ke  up  wolaome  weedes,    ynstedde   of 
flowers,  • 

And  fiunyties,  ynstedde  of  wytte,  tbeie  trace; 
Nowe  poeste  canne  meete  wythe  ne  res^rate, 
Wbylste  prose,  and  her^atM^htrie^  ryte  yn  estate. 

Lette  kynges,  and  rulers,  wban  beie  ^yoe  a 

throne,  [sieres  bore, 

Shew  whatt  thcyre  grandsieres,  and  great  grand- 

Emarschalled    armes,    yatte,   ne  before  tbeyre 

owne, 
Now  raungM  wythe  whatt  yeir  fkdres  ban  before; 
Lette  trades,  and  toun6  folck,  lett  syke  thynges 
Ne  fygbte  for  sable  yn  a  fielde  of  aure;       [alone, 
Seidomm,  or  never,  are  armes  vyrtues  mede, 
Shee  nillynge  to  take  myckle  aie  dothe  bede*. 

A  man  ascannse  uponn  a  piece  moye  ]ooke» 
And  shake  hys  hedde5  to  styrre  hys  rede  aboute; 
finod  he,  gyf  I  askauiited  oere  thys  booke, 
Schulde  fynde  thereyn  that  trouthe  ys  left  wyth- 
Eke,  gyf  ynto  a  vew  percase  1  tooke  [oute; 

The  longe  beade-rolle  of  al  the  wrytynge  route, 
Asserius,  Ingolphus,  Torgotte,  Bedde, 
Thorow  hem  al  nete  lycbe  ytte  I  coulde  rede.— 

Pardon,  yee  graiebarbes,  gyff  I  saie,  onwise    . 
Yce  are  to  stycke  so  dose  and  bjrsmarelie 
To  hystorie;  you  doe  ytte  tooe  moche  pryze, 
Wbyche  amenused  thoughtcs  of  poesie ;    [alyse^ 
Somme  drybblette  share  you  shoulde  to  yatte 
Nott  makynge  everyche  thynge  bee  hystorie; 

'  Droorie.  Strange  perversion  of  words !  droorie 
in  its  ancient  signification  stood  for  modesty  •. 

•  This  is  an  errour  of  Chatterton* 
fSchyr  Jbone  Webetown  thar  was  slayne; 
And  qaben  he  dede  wis,  as  ye  her, 
Thai  fiand  intiil  hys  cofler 
A  lettyr  that  hym  send  a  lady 
That  he  lafiyt  per  drouery. 
That  said  qahen  h<»  had  yemy t  a  yer 
In  wer.  tui  a  (rood  batch i Her. 


Instedde  of  inountynge  on  a  wjmged  horse. 
You  onn  a  rouncy  dry  ve  ynn  dolefull  course. 

Canyi^  and  I  from  common  course  dyssente; 
Wee  ryde  the  stede,  botte  yev  to  hym  the  reene; 
Ne  wylle  betweeae  erased  molterynge  bookes  be- 

pente,  [sheene; 

Botte  soare  on  hyghe,  and  yn  the  sonne-beme^ 
And  whoro^wee  kenn  somme  ishad  floures  be- 

sprente,  [clene; 

We  take  ytte,  and  from  oulde  rouste  doe  ytta 
Wee  wyile  ne  oheynedd  to  one  pasture  bee, 
Bottd  sometymes  soare  'hove  trouthe  of  hystorie. 

Saie,  Canynge,  whatt  was  vearse  yn  daies  of 

yore? 
Fjme  thoughts,  and  couplettes  fetyvelie  bewryen 
Notte  syke  as  doe  annoie  thys  age  so  sore, 
A  keppened  poyntelle  restynge  at  eche  lyne. 
Vearse  maie  be  goode,  botte  poesie  wantes  more. 
An  onlist  lecturn,  and  a  songe  adygne; 
Accordynge  to  tlie  rule  I  have  thys  wroughte, 
Gyff  ytt  please  Canynge,  I  care  notte  a  groate. 

The  thynge  ytte  moste  bee  yttes  owne  defense; 
Som  metre  maie  notte  please  a  womannes  ear. 
Canynge  lookes  notte  for  poesie,  botte  sense; 
And  dygne,  and  wordie  thoughtes,  ys  all  hys  care, 
Canynge,  adieu!  I  do  3rou  greete  from  henco; 
Full  soone  1  hope  to  taste  of  your  good  cheere;  ' 
Goode  bysboppe  Carpynter  dyd  byd  mee  saie, 
Hee  wysche  you  healthe  and  selinesae  for  aie. 

T.  ROWLEIfti 


ENTRODUCTIONNE. 
Somme  chertsaunei  tys  to  gentle  mynde. 
Whan  heie  have  chevyced   theyre    londe  fron^ 

bayne,  [hynde. 

Whan  tbeie  ar  dedd,  theie  leave  yer  name  be- 
And  theyre  goode  deedes  doe  on  the  Eartbe  re- 

mayne; 
Downe  yn  the  grave  wee  ynh3rm€  everych  steyne, 
Whylest  al  her  gentleness  ys  mode  to  sheene, 
Lyche  fety  ve  baubels  geasoune  to  be  scene. 

iElla,  the  wardenne  of  thjrs  castell  stede, 
Whylest  Saxons  dyd  the  Engljrsche  sceptre  swale, 
Who  made  whole  troopes  of  Dacyan  men  to  blede. 
Then  seel'd  hys  eyne,  and  seeled  hys  eynefor  aie. 
Wee  rowzc  hym  uppe  before  the  judgment  dale. 
To  saie  what  he,  as  clergyond,  canne  kenne. 
And  howe  hee  sojourned  in  the  vale  of  men. 

iELLA. 
Pcrsonnes  representedd. 
^iia,        bie  Thomas  Rowleie,  Preeste,   the   Auo* 
thoure. 
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Mee,  liappeless  me,  hec  iryWe  a  wretche  bc- 

houlde,  [chaunces  chayoe. 

Mieselfe,  and  al  that's  myne,  bounde  ynna  mys- 

Ah!  Birtha,  whie  did  Nature  frame  thee  fayre? 
Whie  art  thou  all  thatt  poyntelle  canne  be- 

wreene*? 
Whie  art  thou  nott  as  coarse  as  odhers  are?— 
Bottc  thcnn  thie  sougble  woulde  throwe  thy  vysage 

sheene, 
Yatt  shemres  oo  thie  comelie  semlykeene, 
Lyche  nottebrownc  cloudes,    whann  bie  the 

Sonne  made  reddey 
Drr  scariette,   wyth    waylde    lynnen    clothe 

ywreene,  [spreedde. 

Syke  would  thie  spryte  upponn  thie  V3r8age 
Thys  daie  brave  .£ila  dothe  thyne  honde  and 

harte  [moste  parte, 

plajrme  as  h3rs  owne  to  be,  whyche  nee  fromm  hjM 
And  cann  I  \yve  to  see  herr  wythe  anere! 
Ytte  cannotte,  muste  notte,  naie,  ytt  shalle  not 

bee.  [becre, 

Thys  nyghte  V\\  pntte  stfonge  poysonn  ynn  the 
And  hymm,  herr,  and  myselfe,  attcnes  wyll  slea. 
Assyst  mee  Helle!    lette  devylles  rounde  mee 

tende,  ^    ffriende. 

■I'o  slea  mieselfe,  mie  love,  and  eke  mie  doughtie 

JELLA,  BiRTHA 


CHATTERTON'S  POEMS. 

AwhylstthieBAenyemeBayddeUugheandjemal^ 
Onn  mee  thou  semest  all  eyne,  to  me  allearq. 
Thou  waniest  mee  as  gyff  ynn  hondred  feercs, 
Alest  a  daygnous  looke  to  thee  be  sentc. 
And  offrendes  made  mee,  moe  thann  yic  com- 


Kotte,  whanne  the  hallie  prieste  dyd  make  me 

knyghte, 
Blessynge  the  weaponne,  tellynge  future  dede, 
Howe  bie  mie  honde  the  prevyd  Dane  shoulde 

blede,  [fygbte; 

fiowe  I  schulde  often  bee,  and  often  ^rynne  ynne 

Notte,  whann  1  fyrste  beheWe  thie  beauteous 

hAe,  [softer  soule; 

Whyche  strooke  mie  mynde,  and  rouzed  my 
Nott,  whann  firom  the  barbed  horse  yn  fygbte 

dyd  viewe 
The  flying  Dacians  oere  the  wyde  playne  roule. 
Whan  all  the  troopes  of  Denmarque  made  grete 

dole, 
Dydd  I  fele  joie  wyth  syke  reddoure  as  nowe, 
Whann  hallie  preest,  the  lechemanne  of  the 

sonle, 
I>ydd  knytte  us  both' ynn  a  caytysncde  vowe: 
Now  hallie  JElla's  selynesse  ys  grate; 
Shap'haveth  noweymade  hys  woes  for  to  emmate. 

BIRTHA. 

Mie  lorde,  and  husbande,  syke  a  joie  is  myne; 
Botte  mayden  modestie  moste  ne  soe  sale, 
Albeytte  thou  mayest  rede  ytt  ynne  myne  eyne. 
Or  ynn  myne  harte,  where  thou  shalte  be  for 

aie; 
Inne  sothe,  I  have  botte  mceded  oute  thie  faie; 
For  twelve  tymes  twelve  the  mone  hath  bin 

yblente, 
As  maui'e  lymes  hathe  vyed  the  godde  of  daie, 
A  n<i  An  fhj>  irmssA  hpr  lemefi  of  svlverr  sente. 


pheeres, 
Ofk  scarpes  of  scarlette,  and  fyne  paimmente. 
All  thie  yntente  to  please  was  lyssed  ^Jf^ 
I  saJc  ytt,  I  moste  strevc  thfctt  you  ameded  bee,  / 

iELLA. 
Mie  lyttle  kyndncssesVhych  1  dydd  doe, 
Thie  gentleness  doth  corven  them  ioe  fS^^t 
Lyche  bawsyn  olypbauntes  mie  gnattet  do* 

shewe; 
Thou  doest  mie  thoughtes  of  paying  tore  *'^% 
Botte  hann  mie  actyonns  stnugbte  the  roilc  of 

fate,  \A^^  *?  «^^ 

Pyghte  thee  from  Hell,  or  brought  Hwven 
Layde  the  whol  worlde  a  falldstole  atte  thic  fcetc. 
On  smyle  would  be  sufiycyll  bed©  for  mee. 
1  amm  loves  borro*r,  and  canne  never  pai^ 
Botte  be  hjrs  borrower  stylle,  and  thyne,  mi% 

swete,  for  aie. 

BIRTHAa 

love, doe  notte  rate  your  achermentssoesmaUe^ 
As  1  to  you,  syke  lov^  untoe  mee  beare; 
For  nothynge  paste  will  Birtha  ever  call, 
Ne  on  a  foode  from  Heaven  thynke  to  cbeere. 
As  farr  as  thys  frayle  brutylle  flesdi  wylla 
Syke,  and  ne  fardher  I  expecte  of  you ;    [speie, 
Be  notte  toe  slack  yn  love,  ne  overdeare ;  [true. 
A  smalle  fyre,  yan  a  loud  flame,  proves  moic 

^LLA. 

Thie  gentle  wordis  toe  thie  volnnde  kenne 
To  bee  moe  clergionde  thann  ys  ynn  nkeyncte  of 
mepne. 

jElXA,   BiRTHA,  CeLMONDE,  MYNSTRELLBS. 
CELMONDB. 

Alle  blessynges  showre  on  gentle  .Vila's  hedde; 
Oft  maie  the   Moone,  yn   sylverr  sheenyoga 

lyghte, 
Inne  varied  chaunges  varyed  blessynges  sbedde, 
Besprengeynge  far  abrode  mischaunoes  nyghte; 
And  thou,  fayre  Birtha!  thou,  foyre  dame,  so 

bryghte,  [peace. 

Long  mayest  thou  wyth  ^la  fynde  muche 
Wythe  selynesse  as  wyth  a  roabe,  be  dygfate, 
Wyth  everych  cfaaungynge  mone  new  joies  eo- 
I,  as  a  token  of  mie  love  to  speake,       [crease ! 
Have  brought  you  jubbes  of  al^  at  njrghte  youm 

brayne  to  breake. 

JEVLA, 

Whan  sopperes  paste  weMle  drendie  youre  ale 
Tyde  lyfe,  tyde  death.  [soe  stronger 

CBLMONDE. 

Ye  mynstrelles,  chaunt  ywir  songe! 
MynstTtUes  Songe  bie  a  Manne  and  Wot 
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Lycbe  the  tyli^er-fcotod  doe, 
Seekeynge  shelterr  yn  frene  trees. 

MAinii. 

flee  the  moss-growne  daisey'd  banke, 
Pereynge  ynne  the  ftreme  bdowe; 
Here  we*lle  sytte,  yn  dewie  dauke^ 
Tourne  thee,  Alyce,  do  notte  goe. 

WOMANRB. 

Pre  bearde  erste  mie  grandame  saie, 

Yoage  damoyielles  tcholde  ne  bee, 

Jmie  the  swotie  moonthe  of  Maie, 

Wythe  yonge  menne  bie  the  grene  wode  tree. 

MAMNE. 

Sytte  thee,  Alyce,  sytte,  and  harke, 
Howe  tbe  ouzle  chauntes  hys  noate. 
The  chelandree,  greie  morn  larke, 
Chauntynge  from  theyre  lytbA  throate ^ 

WOMAlllfB. 

1  heare  them  from  eche  grene  wode  tree^ 
Chaontynge  owte  so  Uatauntlie, 
Tellynge  lectomyes  to  mee, 
Myscheefe  ys  whanne  yon  are  nygh* 

MANNB. 

See  alonge  the  mees  so  grene 
Pied  daisies,  kynge-coppes  swote; 
Alle  wee  see,  bie  non  bise  seene, 
Nete  botte  shepe  settee  here  a  fote. 

WOMAN  MB. 

Shepster  swayne,  you  tare  mie  gratche. 
Out  uponne  ye !  lette  me  goe. 
Leave  mee  swythe,  or  I'Ue  alatche*. 
Robynne,  thys  yoore  dame  shall  knowe. 

HAHWB. 

See!  the  crokynge  brionie 
Rounde  the  popler  twyste  hys  spraie; 
Rounde  the  oake  the  greene  ivie 
Florryschethe  and  lyreth  aie. 

Lette  us  seate  ns  bie  thys  tree^ 
Laughe,  and  synge  to  loyynge  ayres; 
Comme,  and  doe  notte  coyen  bee ; 
Nature  made  all  thynges  bie  payret* 
Drooried  cattes  wylle  after  kynde; 
Gentle  doves  wyll^  kyss  andcoe: 

WOOtAMNB. 

Botte  manne,  hee  moste  bee  jrwryndc;, 
Tjrlle  syr  preeste  make  on  of  two. 

Tempte  mee  ne  to  the  ioule  thynge; 
1  wylle  no  mannes  lemanne  be; 
Tyll  syr  preeste  hys  songe  doethe  synge^ 
Thou  Shalt  neere  fynde  aught  of  mee. 

MANNB. 

Bie  oare  ladie  her  ybome, 
To  morrowe,  soone  as  ytte  ys  dale, 
1»1!  make  thee  wyfe,  ne  bee  forswome, 
So  tyde  me  lyfe  or  dethe  for  aie. 

WOMAN  NB. 

Whatt  dothe  lette,  botte  thatte  nowf 
Wee  attenes,  thos  honde  yn  honde. 
Unto  divinistre  goe. 
And  bee  lyncked  yn  wedlocke  bonde? 

>  Unauthorized. 


MANNB» 

I  Agree,  and  thus  I  plyghte 
Honde,  and  harte,  and  all  that's  myne) 
Goode  syr  Rpgerr,  do  us  ryghte, 
Idake  us  one,  at  Cothbertes  shryne. 

BOTHB. 

Wee  wylle  jmn  a  borddle  lyve, 
Hailie,  thoughe  of  no  estate; 
Everyche  clocke  moe  love  diall  gyre  ; 
Wee  3mn  goodnesse  wylle  bee  greate. 


I  lyche  thys  songe,  I  lyche  ytt  myckle  well; 
And  there  ys  monie  for  yer  syogeyne  nowe ; 
Butte  have  yon  noone  thatt  marriage-blessynget 
telle? 

CBLMONDB. 

In  manriage,  blcssynges  are  botte  fewe,  1  trowe; 

MTRtTRBLLBS. 

Laverde,  we  have;  and,  gyff  you  please,  wiUe 

synge,  [mytte. 

As  well  as  owre  choughe-voyces  wylle  per* 


Comme  then,  and  see  you  swotdie  tune  th^ 

str3mge. 
And  stret,  and  engyne  all  the  human  wytte» 
Toe  please  mie  dame. 

MYN8TRBLLBI. 

Welle  strayne  owre  wytte  and  synge» 
AfyifAvMw  Songe* 
FYRtTB  MYN8TRELLB. 

The  boddynge  flourettes  bloshes  att  the  lyghte^ 
The  mees  be  sprenged  wyth  the  yellowe  hue; 
Ynn  daiseyd  mantels  ys  the  mountayne  dyghte; 
The  nesh  yonge  coweslepe  bendethe  wyth  the 

dewe; 
The  trees  enlefied,  yntoe  Heavenne  straughte, 
Whenn  gentle  wyndes  doe  blowe»  to  whesUyng 
dynne  ys  broughte. 

The  eveoynge  commei,  and  brynges  the  dewa 

alonge; 
The  roddie  welkymie  theeneth  to  the  ejrne; 
Arounde  the  alestake  mynstrells  synge   the 

songe; 
Yonge  ivie  rounde  the  doore  poste  do  entwyne; 
I  laie  mee  onn  the  grasse;  yette,  to  mie  wylle,. 
Albeytte  alle  ysfiiyre,  there  lackethe  somethyogo 

Stylle. 

IBCONDB  MYNtTRBLLB. 

So  Adam  thoughtenne,  whann,  yn  Paradyse, 
All  Heavenn  and  Erthe  dyd  hommage  to  hys- 

my  ode; 
Ynn  womraan  alleyoe  mannes  pleasaunce  Ives; 
As  instrumentes  of  joie  were  made  the  kynde. 
Go,  take  a  wyfe  untoe  thie  armes,  and  see 
Wynter,  and  brownie  hylles,  wylle  have  a  charme.^ 
ft)r  thee. 

THTRDB  MYNtTRBLLB. 

Whanne  Autumpne  blake  and  sonne-brent  doa 

appere, 
Wyth  hys  goulde  honde  guylteynge  the  fall- 

eynge  leffe, 
Bryngeynge  oppe  Wynterr  to  folfylle  the  yere, 
Beery oge  uponne  hys  backe  ^e  riped  shaft;    ^ 
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Whan  al  the  hyls  wythe  woddie  sede  ys  whyte; 

Wbanne  lerynne-fyret  and  lemes  do  mete  from 
fxr  the  syghte; 
Wbann  the  fayre  apple,  rudde  as  even  skie, 
Do  bende  the  tree  unto  the  fructyle  grounde; 
When  joicie  peres,  and  berries  of  blacke  die. 
Doe  daance  yn  ayre,  and  call  the  e3me  arounde; 
Thann,  bee  the  even  foule,  or  even  fkyre, 

Meetbynckes  mie  hartys  joie  ys  steynccd  wyth 
somme  care. 

SECONDS  BfTNSTRELLB. 

AngeHes  bee  wrogte  to  bee  of  neidher  kynde  ; 

Angdles  alleyne  fromme  chafe  desyre  bee  free ; 

Dheere  ys  a  somwhatte  evere  yn  the  mynde, 

YattCy  wythout  vrommanne,  cannot  sty  lied  bee, 

•Ne  seyncte  yn  celles,  botte,  havynge  blodde 

and  tere,  '  [fayre : 

Dofynde  the  spry  te  to  joie  on  syghte  of  womanne 

Wommen  bee  made,  notte  for  hemselves  botte 

manne, 
Bone  of  tiys  bone,  and  chyld  of  bys  desire; 
Fromiae  an  ynutyUe  membere  fyrste  begaune, 
Ywroghte  with  moche  of  water,  lyttele  fyre; 
Ther^re  theie  seke  the  fyre  of  love,  to  hete 
The  milkyness  of  kynde,   and  make  bemselfes 
complete. 

Albeytte,  wythout  wommen>  meone  were  pheeres 
To  salvage  kynde,  and  wulde  botte  lyve  to  slea, 
Botte  wommenne  efte  the  spryghte  of  peace  50 

cheres, 
Tochelod  yn  angel  joie  hde  angeles  bee; 
Go,  take  thee  s\tythyn  to  thie  bedde  a  wyfe. 
Bee  bante  or  blessed  hie  yn  proovynge  marry  age 

lyfe. 

Anodher  MyndreQes  Songe,  bie  Syr  Thybbci  Gorges. 

As  Elynour  bie  the  green  lessolle  was  S3rttynge, 
As  from  the  Sones  hete  she  harried, 

She  sayde,  as  herr  wh3^te  hondes  wbyte  hosen  was 
fcnyttynge, 
"  Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married ! 

*"  Mie  husbande,  lorde  Thomas,  a  forrester  boulde, 
As  ever  clove  pynne,  or  the  baskette, 

Docs  no  cberysauncys  fipom  Elynour  houlde, 
I  have  ytte  as  soone  as  I  aske  ytte. 

*•*  Whann   I  lyved  wyth  mie  fadrc  yn  merrle 

Clowd-Dell, 

Tho'  twas  at  my  liefe  to  mynde  spynnynge, 

I  sty  He  wanted  somethynge,   botte  whatte   ne 

coulde  telle,  [nynge. 

Mie  lorde  fodres  barbde'  hauUe  ban  ne  wyn- 

"  iSche  momynge  I  ryse,  doe  1  sette  mie  may- 
den  nes,  [bleachynge, 

Socnme  to  spynn,  somme  to  cui^ell,  somme 
Cyff  any  new  entered  doe  aske  for  mie  aidens, 

Tbann  swythynne  you  fynde  mee  a  teachynge. 


CHATXPRTON'S  POEMS. 

Sbee  sayde,  and  lorde  Thomas  came  over  the  lea. 
As  hee  the  fatte  derkynnes  was  cbacynge,  [she^  ; 

Sbee  putte  uppe  her  knittyngpe,  and  to  hjrm  wenttt 
So  wee  leave  hem  bothc  kynddie  embracynge. 

•        MUJL, 

I  lyche  eke  thys;  goe  ynn  ontod  the  leaste ; 
Wee  wylle  penny tte  you  antecedente  bee; 
There  swotelie  synge  eche  caroUe,  and  yaped 

jeastei 
And  there  ys  monnie,  that  you  merrie  bee; 
Comi^jie,  gentle  love,  we  wylle  toe  spoose-feaste 

goe,  [everych  woe. 

And  there  ynn  ale  and  wyne  bee  dreyncted 

jElla,  i^BiATHA,  Celmoitdb,  Messeiigbks. 

MBMElfOBRE. 
iEIla,  the  Danes  ar  thondrynge  onn  our  coaste; 
Lyche  scolles  of  locusts,  caste  oppe  bie  the  aea, 
Magnus  and  Hurra,  wythe  a  doughtie  hoaste. 
Are  ragyng,  to  be  quansed  bie  none  botte  thee; 
Haste,  swyfle  as  levynoe  to  these  royners  flee: 
Thie  dogges  alleyne  can  tame  thys  ragymge 

bulle. 
Haste  swythy  n,  fore  anieghe  the  towne  theie  bee. 
And  Wedecesterres  rolle  of  dome  bee  fulle; 
Haste,  haste,  O  iEHa,  to  the  byker  flie. 
For  yn  a  moraentes  space  tenne  thousand  aieoDe 

male  die. 

ASLLA. 
Besbrcw  thee  for  thie  newes!  I  moste  be  gon. 
Was  ever  lockless  dome  so  hard  as  myne ! 
Thus  from  dy^portysmente  to  warr  to  ron. 
To  chaunge  the  selke  veste  for  the  gaberdyne ! 

BIRTHA. 

O !  lyche  a  nedere^  letta  me  rounde  thee  twyne» 
And  hylte  thie  boddie  from  the   schailes  of 
warre.  [ryne. 

Thou  shalte  nott,  must  ntt,  from  thie  Birtha 
Botte  kenn  the  dynne  of  slughorues  from  a&rre. 


O  lore,  was  thys  thie  joie,  to  shewe  the  treate. 
Then  groffyshe  to  forbydde  thie  hongercd  gueste* 
to  eate  ? 

O  mie  upswalynge  harte,  what  words  can  saie 
The  peynes,  thatte  passethe  ynn  nrie  took 

ybrente? 
Thos  to  bee  tome  uponne  mie  spousalle  dale, 
O !  *tys  a  peyne  beyond  entendemente. 
Yee  mychtie  goddes,  and  is  yor  favoures  sente 
As  thous  fdste  dented  to  a  loade  of  peyne? 
Moste  wee  aie  holde  yn  chace  the  sbade  content. 
And  for  a  bodykyn^  a  swarthe  obteyne? 
O !  whie,  yee  seyuctes,  oppress  yee  tbos  nie 
sowle?  [drc5erie  dole? 

How  shalle  1  speke  mie  Vroe,  mie  frame,  mie 

CELMONDE. 
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The  foemmn,  ererych  honde-poyncte,  gctteth 

fote. 

Mi6  loTcnie,  Ictt  the  speere-menne,  dyghte  for 

And  all  the  aabbmtanert  goc  aboute.  [fraie, 

I  spdce,  mie  lovenJe,  alleyne  to  opiyw     [alyse. 

Yoare  wytte  from  OMrveUe,  aad  the  warrioar  to 

MLLA. 

Ah!  Bowe  thou  pottett  takeflf  yn  mie  harte; 
Mie  soulghe  dothe  nowe  begyiine  to  sec  her- 

selle; 
I  wylle  npryse  mie  myghte,  and  doe  mie  parte, 
To  slea  the  foemeime  yn  mie  farie  felle.    [telle, 
Botte  howe  canne  tyiige  mie  rampynge  fourie 
Whyche  ryseth  from  mie  love  to  Birtha  feyre  ? 
Ne  coulde  the  qoeede,  and  aUe  the  mygbte  of 

Helle, 
Foundeout  impleasaunce  of  iyke  blacke  ageare. 
Yette  I  wylle  bee  mieselfe,  and  rouze  mie  spryte 
To  acte  wythe  rennome,  and  goe  meet  the  bloddie 

lyghte. 

BIRTHA. 

No,  thon  schalte  never  leave  thie  Birtha's  syde: 
Ne  Bchall  the  wynde  uponne  us  blowe  alleyne  j 
1,  lyche  a  nedere,  wylle  untoe  thee  byde; 
Tyde  lyfe,  tyde  deathc,  ytte  shall  behoulde  us 

twayne. 
I  have  mie  parte  of  drierie  dole  and  pejrne; 
Itte  brastcth  from  mee  atte  the  holtred  eyne ; 
Ynoe  tydes  of  tcares  mie  swarthynge  spryte  wyll 

drayne, 
Gyifdrerie  dole  ys  thyne,  tys  twa  tymes  myne. 
Goe  notte',  O  ^lla;  wythe  thie  Birtha  staie; 
For  wyth  thie  semmlykeed  mie  spryte  wyll  goe 

awaie. 


O !  tys  for  thee,  for  thee  alliyne  I  felc ; 

Yett  I  mnste  bee  mieselfe;  with  valonres  gear 

I'lle  dyghte  mie  hcarte,  and  notte  mie  lymbes 

5m  stele, 
And  sfaake  the  bloddie  twerde  and  steyned  spere. 

.  BIRTHA. 

Can  JHla  from  hysbreaste  hys  Birtha  tearc? 
Is  shee  so  rou  and  ugsomme  to  hys  syghte? 
Entrykeynge  wyght!  ys  leathall  warre  so  deare  ? 
Thou  prvxest  mee  belowc  the  joies  rf  fyghte. 
Thou  scalte  notte  leave  mee,  albeytte  the  erthe 
Bong  pendaunte  hie  thy  swerde,  and  craved  for 
thy  morthe. 


♦n 


Thou  kenncste  welle  the  l)acyannef  myttee 
powere;  [yeares; 

Wythe  them  a  mynnute  wurchcthe  bane  for 
Theie  undoe  reaulmes  wythyn  a  synglc  bower. 
Rouze  all  thie  honnoure,  Birtha;  look  attoure 
Thie  t>ledeynge  countrie,  whych  for  hastie  dede 
Calls,  for  the  rwicynge  of  some  doughtie  power. 
To  royn  yttes  royners,  make  yttes  foemennft  ' 
blede. 

BIRTHA. 
Rouze  allthielovc;  folseandentrykyngiryghtet 
Ne  leave  thie  Birtha  thos  uponae  pretence  of 
fygfate. 
Thou  nedest  notte  goe,  untyll  thou  hMte  com- 
mand 
Under  the  tygnette  of  oure  loid  the  kynge. 


Pyddest  thou  kenne  howe  mie  woes,  as  starres 

Headed  hie  these  thie  woides  doe  onn  mee  felle, 
Thou  woulde  rtryve  to  gyve  mie  harte  contente, 
"Wakyng  mieslepynge  myndeto  honnourescalle. 
Of  selynesse  1  pryae  Ihee  moe  yan  all  [quyre, 
Heaven  can  mee  sende,  or  coonynge  wy  tt  ac- 
Ytte  I  wylle  leave  thee,  onne  the  foe  to  felle, 
Retoumynge  to  thie  eyne  with  double  fyre. 

BfRTflA. 

Moste  Birtha  boon  rcqueste  and  bee  denyd?' 
Receyve  attenes  a  darte  yn  selynesse  and  pryde? 
Doe  staie,  aU  leasts  tylle  iporrowes  sonae  ap- 
pcres. 


And  wouldeit  thon  make  me  ften  a  recreanfta 
Hollie  seyocte  Marie, .  keepe  mee  from  the 

thynge! 
Heere,  Birtha,  thou  has  pottea  double  ttyoge,, 
One  for  thie  love,  anodher  for  thie  mynde. 

BIRTHA* 

Agylted  Alia,  thie  abredynge  blynge. 
>Twas  love  of  thee  thatte  foule  intente  ywrynde. 
Yette  heare  mie  supplycate,  to  mee  attende. 
Hear  ftom  mie  groted  harte  the  lover  and  the 

friende. 
Lett  Celmonde  yn  thie  armour-bfece  be  dyghte; 
And  yn  thie  stead  unto  the  battle  goe;  [flighte, 
Thie  name  alleyne  wylle  putte  the  Danes  to 
The  ayre  thatt  beares  ytt  woulde  pr^sse  downe 

the  foe. 


Birtha,  yn  vayne  thou  wouldtte  mee  recreande 

doe; 
1  moste,  I  wylle,  fyghte  for  mie  countries  wele, 
And  leave  thee  for  ytt  Celmonde,  swefWie  goe. 
Telle  mie  Brystowans  to  [be]  dyghte  yn  stele; 
Tell  hem  I  scorne  to  kenne  hem  from  afer, 
Botte  leave  the  vyrgyn  brydall  bedde  for  bedde  of 

warre. 

JBlla,  Birtha.  * 

BIRTHA* 

And  thou  wylt  gotj  O  mie  agroted^  harte!, 

ilLLA. 

M  ie  countrie  waites  nue  marche;  I  muste  awaie; 
Albeytte  I  schulde  go  to  mete  the  darte 
Of  certen  dethe,  yette  here  I  woulde  notte  staie. 
Botte  thos  to  leave  thee,  Bjrtha,  dothe  asswaie  < 
Moe  torturynge  peyues  yanne  canne  be  sedde 

bie  tyngue.  [dale, 

Yette  rouze  th|e  honoure  uppe,  and  wayte  the 
Whan  rounde  aboute  mee  songe  of  warre  heie 

synge. 
O  Birtha,  strev  mie  agreeme  to  accaie, 
And  jo'yous  see  mie  armes,   dyghte  oute  yna 

warre  arraie.   . 

*  Ey.    Sick,  quasi  segroted  or  agr#ffted. 
^  Unknown  and  unintelligible. 
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BIRTHA. 

Difficile  ys  the  pennAunce,  yette  Pile  strev 
To  Iieepe  mie  woo  behyltren  yn  mie  breaste. 
Albeytte  nete  maye  to  mee  pleasauace  yer, 
'  Lyche  tbee>  I  'lie  strev  to  sctte  mie  my  ode  atte 

reste. 
Yett  oh!  forgeve,  yff  1  have  thee  dystreste; 
Love,  doughtie  love,  wylle  beare  no  odhcr  swaie. 
Jnste  as  I  was  wythe  iElla  to  be  bleste, 
Sbappe  1  foullie  thos  bathe  snatched  hym  awaie. 
It  was  a  tene  too  doughtie  to  be  borne, 
Wydhont  an  oande  of  teares  and  breaste  wythe 

■yghes  ytorne. 


Thie  mynde  yi  now  thieselfe*  why  wylte  thon 

bee 
All  blanche,  a1  kyngelie,  all  soe  wyse  yn  mynd^, 
Alleyne  to  lett  pore  wretched  ^lla  see, 
Whatte  wondrous  bighes  he  nowe  mnste  leave 

behynde?  [wynde, 

O  Birtha  fayre,   warde  everyche  commynge 
On  everych  wynde  I  wylle  a  token  sende: 
Onn  mie  long^  shielde  ycoroe  thie  name  thoni  *t 

fynde*  [and  friende. 

Butte  here  commes  Celmonde,  wordhie  knygfate 


JBLLA,  BIRTHA,  CELMONDE 

Thie  Brystowe  knyghtes  for  thie  forth-comsmge 

lynge  [shield  dothe  slynge. 

Echone  athwarte  hys  backe  hys  longe  warre- 

iBLLA. 

Birtha,  adieu ^  but  yette  I  cannotte  goe. 

BIRTHA. 

Lyfe  of  mie  spry  te,  mie  gentle  JEIla  staie. 
Engync  mee  notte  wyth  sykea  drierie  woe. 


I  muste,  I  wylle;  tys  honnoure  cals  awaie. 

BIRTHA.  . 

O  mie  agroted  harte,  bratte,  brdste  ynn  twaie^ 
JEllai  for  honnoure,  flyes  awaie  from  mee. 


Birtha,  adieu ;  I  male  notte  here  obaie. 
I'm  flyynge  from  mieselfe  yn  flying  thee. 

BIRTHA. 

O  JElla,  hoQiAMnd,  friend,  and  Ibverde,  state. 
He 's  gon,  he 's  gone,  alass !  percase  he's  gone  for 
aie. 

CBLMOICDB. 

Hopey  hallie  suster,  sweepeynge  thro'  the  side, 
In  crowne  of  goulde,  and  robe  of  lillie  whyte, 


I  from  a  nete  of  hopelen  am  adawe^ 
Awhaped  atte  the  fety  veness  of  date ; 
JBUa,  hie  nete  moe  thann  hys  myndbruclttawe^ 
Is  gone,  and  I  moste  followe,  toe  the  fraie. 
Celmonde  canne  ne'er  from  anie  byker  staie. 
Dothe  warrebegynne?  tboe's  Celmonde  301  the 

piace  [awaie. 

Botte  whanne  the  warre  ys  donne.  111  baste 
The  reste  from  nethe  tymes  masque  must  shew 

yttesfoce. 
1  see  onnombered  joies  arounde  mee  lyse; 
Blake  stondethe  future  doome,  and  joie  dothe  me* 

alyse. 

Weare  streighte  gloves  wHh  aumere 
Of  silk. 

The  French  original  stands  thus 
De  gans'et  de  bourse  de  soye, 
Et  de  saincture  te  cointojre. 

Skinner,  who  probably  did  not  think  of  consulting' 
the  original,  supposes  ottmere-to  be  something  be- 
longing to  glooet,  and  so  at  a  venture  expounded  it 
Jhnbria,  imtita;  a  fringe  or  border.  It  seemed,  md 
still  seems  most  probable  to  me,  that  aumere  qftilk 
is  Chaucer's  translation  of  bourse  de  toife;  and  con- 
sequently that  aumere  was  sometimes  equivalent 
to  a  purse.  But  the  dean,  if  I  understand  him 
rightly,  differs  from  us  both,  and  thinks  that  a«- 
mere  is  a  translation  of  ceinture,  a  ginlle.  ««  The 
ceinture,  or  girdle,"  says  he,  *«  has  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  learned  editor,  though,  as  a  principal 
ornament  in  ancient  dress,  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
mentioned  by  the  poet,  than  the  purse."  Which 
was  more  likely  to  be  mentioned  by  the  poet,  is 
not  the  question,  but  which  is  mentioned;  and  if 
the  girdle  escaped  the  notice  of  Chaucer,  1  do  not 
see  that  I  was  bound  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  In 
short  aatmere,  upon  the  face  of  this  passage, 
must  probably  signify,  either  tometking  befogg- 
ing to  glooet,  or  a  purse,  or  a  girdle;  and  I  think  I 
might  safely  trust  the  intelligent  reader  with  the 
determination,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is 
used  by  Chaucer.  But  I  have  also  referred  to 
another  passage  of  the  same  poem  R.  R.  ver.  2087. 
in  which  he  uses  aumener  in  this  same  sense  of  a 
purse. 

Then  from  his  aumener  he  drough 
A  little  key  fetise  enough. 

The  original  is 

Adonc  de  sa  bourse  il  traict 
Un  petit  clef  bien  faiL 


l/L.^L^  lU t 1^. 
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O  honnoare,  honnoure,  what  ys  h*e  tbee  baaae  ? 
Hailie  the  robber  and  the  borddyer, 
Wbo  ktot  ne  thee,  or  ys  to  thee  bestanne, 
And  notbynge  does  tbie  myckle  gastnei 8  fere. 
Faygnewoolde  I  from  mie  bosomme  alle  thee 

tare. 
Thou  there  djrqperpellest  tbie  lerynne-bronde; 
Whylest  mie  soulgh^s  ionr3rned,  thou  art  the 

gare; 
Sleene  ys  mie  comforte  bie  thie  ferie  honde; 
As  somme  talie  hylle,  whann  wyads  doe  thake 
the  ground,  [wouode. 

Itte  kerreth  all  abroade,  bie  brasteynge  hyltren 
Honnoure,  whatt  beeytte?  tyti  a  thadowes  ahade, 
A  thynge  of  wychencref,  an  idle  dreme; 
On  of  the  fonnis9  whych  the  clerche  have  made 
Menne  wydhoute  sprytes,  and  wommen  for  to 
Heme;  [heme, 

Knyghtes,  who  efte  keime  the  londe  dynne  of  the 
Scbulde  be  forgarde  to  syke  enfeeblynge  waies, 
Make  ererych  acte,  alychetheyrsoules  be  breme. 
And  for  theyre  chyvalrie  alleyne  have  prayse. 
O  thoo*  wbatteer  thie  name. 

Or  2abalo8or  Sueed, 
Comme,  steel  mie  sable  spryte, 
For  fremde  and  dolefulle  dede. 

Magnos,  Hurra,  and  Hib  Prbkste,  wyth 
TBB  Armik  neare  Watchette. 

1IAGHU8. 

Swyihe  lette  the  offrendes  to  the  goddes  begynne, 
To  knowe  of  hem  the  issue  of  the  fyghte. 
Potte  the  blodde-stpyned  sword  and  pavyes  ynne; 
Spreade  swythyn  all  arounde  the  hailie  iyghte. 

HIE  PRKESTB  syigeih, 

Yee,  who  bie  yn  mokie  ayre 
Delethe  seasonnes  foule  or  hyre. 
Yee,  who,  whanne  yee  weere  agguylte, 
The  mone  yn  bloddie  gyttelles  bylte, 
Mooved  the  starres,  and  dyd  nnbynde 
Evcryche  barriere  to  the  wyndc  j 
Whanne  the  oundynge  waves  dystieste, 
Stroven  to  be  overest, 
Sockeynge  yn  the  spyre-gyrte  towne, 
Swolterynge  wole  natyones  downe> 
S«mdynge  dethe  on  plagues  astrodde, 
Moovynge  lykc  the  erthys  prodde ; 
To  mee  send  your  hestc  dyvyne, 
JL.yghte  eletten  all  myne  eyue, 
Thatt  I  maie  now  undevyse 
All  the  actyonoes  of  tb'  empprize. 

falleth  downe  and  ^  rysdhe. 

Thus  sayethe  the  godides;  goe,  yssue  to  the  playne; 
Forr  there  shall  meynte  of  mytte  menne  beeslayne. 

MAGNUS. 

Whiey  soe  there  •  cvere  was,  whanne  Magnus 
foughte. 

Efte  ha? e  Itrey nted  noyancc  throughethe  hoaste, 
Athoroweswerdes,  alycbcthequceddystraugbte. 
Have  Magnus  pressjmge  wroghte  hys  foemen 


Mie  sheelde,  lyche  somiieremorie  gronfer  droka 
Mie  lethalle  speere,  alyche  a  levyn-mylted  oke. 
HURRA. 

Thie  wordes  are  greate,  full  hyghe  of  sound,  and 
eekc  [raync 

Lyche  thonderre,  to  the  whych  dothecomme  no 
Itte  lacketh  notte  a  dooghtie  honde  to  speke; 
Thecocke  saiethe  drefte,yU  armed  ys  he  alleyne, 
Certis  thie  wordes  maie,  thou  motest  have  sayne 
Of  mee,  and  meynte  of  moe,  who  eke  canoe 

fyghte. 
Who  haveth  trodden  downo  the  adventayle, 
And  tore  the  heauhnes  from  headts  of  myckle 

myghte. 
Sy thence  syke  myghte  ys  placecf  yn  thie  honde» 
Lette  blowes  thie  actyuns  ^eeke,  and  bie  thie  cot- 
rage  stonde. 

MAGNUS. 

Thou  are  a  warrioure.  Hurra,  thatte  I  kenne^ 
And  myckle  fomed  for  thie  handle  dede. 
Thou  fyghtest  anente  maydens  and  ne  menn^ 
Nor  aie  thou  makest  armed  hartes  to  blede. 
Efte  I,  caparyson'd  on  bloddie  stede, 
Havethe  thee  seeae  binetbe  mee  ynn  the  fygbte, 
W3rthe  corses  I  investynge  everyche  mede. 
And  thou  astob,  and  wondrynge  at  mie  myghte. 
Thanne  woukkst  thou  comme  yn  for  mie  re- 
nome,  [dome. 

Albeytte  thou  wouldst  rcyne  awaie  from  bloddie 


How!  butte  bee  bourne  mie  rage.     I  kenne 

aryghte 
Bothe  thee  and  thyne  maie  nebee  wordbye  peeoe. 
Eftsoones  1  hope  wee  scalle  engage  yn  fyghte  ; 
Thanne  to  the  souldyers  all  thou  wylte  bewreene. 
I  '11  prove  mie  courage  onne  the  burled  greene; 
Tys  thei-e  alleyne  ( '11  telle  thee  whatte  I  bee. 
Gyf  I  weelde  notte  the  deadlie  sphere  adeene, 
Thanne  lett  mie  name  be  fulle  as  lowe  as  thee. 
Thysmieadented  shielde,  thys  mie  warro-speare» 
Schalle  telle  the  lalleynge  foe  gyf  Hnrra*s  harte 
can  feare. 

MAGNUS. 

Magnus  woulde  speke,  butte  thatte  fays  noble 
spryte  [saie. 

Dothe  soe  enrage,  he  knowes.  notte  whatte  to 

He*dde  speke  yn  blowes,  yn  gottes  of  blodde  be'd 
wryte, 

And  oil  thie  heafod  peyncte  hjrs  myghte  for  aie. 

Gyf  thou  anent  an  wolfynnesrage  wouldest  stale. 

Tys  here  to  meet  ytt;  botte  gytf  nott,  bee  goe; 

Lest  I  in  furrie  shulde  mie  aimes  dysplaie, 

Whych  to  thio  boddie  wyllewurche' myckle  woe. 

Oh !  I  bee  madde,  dystraughte  wyth  brendyng 

rage ;  [asswagc. 

Ne  seas  of  smetbynge  gore  wylle  mie  chafed  harte 

HURRA. 

1  henne  thee,  Magnus,  welle;  a  wyghte  thou  art 
That  doest  aslee '°  alonge  ynn  doled  dyUresse, 
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A  roimyDge  ptyMtam  teyBcte  dale  to  oitUyne, 
Hagnos,  and  none  boUe  bee^  tbe  roDDyoge  pryze 
wylle  gayne.  - 

MAGNVS. 

Eternalle  plagues  devour  thie  baned  tyngrue! 
Myrriades  of  neders  pre  upponne  thie  spryte ! 
Haiest  thou  fele  al  the  peynes  of  aige  whyUt 

.     yynge, 

IJninanDedy  uneyned,  exclooded  aie  the  lyghte, 
Tbie8ense8,lyebetbie8elfe,enwrappedynnygbte, 
A  scoff  to  foemen,  and  to  beastes  a  pheere ! 
Itfaie  furched  lerynne  onne  thie  bead  alyghte, 
Maie  on  thee  falle  the  f  huyr  of  the  unweere: 
Fen  vaipours  blaste  thieevencbe  manlie  powere, 

Idaie  thie  bante  boddie  quycke  the  wolsome  peenes 
devoure.  [tyugue 

Yaygne  woulde  I  curse  thee  further,  botte  mie 
Denies  mie  harte  the  favoure  soe  toe  doe. 

UURILU 

Nowe  bie  the  Dacyanne  goddes,  and  Welkyus 

kynge, 
W3rthe  f  hurie,  as  thou  dydste  begynne,  persue; 
Calle  onne  mie  heade  all  tortures  that  be  rou, 
Bane  onne,  tylle  thie  owne  tongue  thie  curses 

fele.  [ynne  blewe, 

Sende  onne  mie  heade  the  blyghteynge  lev- 

The  thunder  loude,  the  swellynge  azure  rele, 

Thie  wordes  be  hie  of  dynne,  botte  netebesyde; 

Bane  on,  good  cbieftayn,  fyghte  wythe  wordes  of 

myckle  pryde.  [come, 

Botte  doe  notto  waste  thie  breath,  lest  iElla 
MAGNUS. 

JElla  aad  thee  togyder  synke  toe  Helle! 

Bee  youre   names  blasted  from  the  rolle  of 

dome! 
I  feere  noe  ^Ha,  thatte  thou  kennest  welle. 
Unlydgefulle  traytourc,  wylttbou  nowe  rebdle? 
*Ty«  knowen,  tbatto  yie  mean  bee  lyncked  to 

myne,  -         [felle; 

Botbe  sente,   as  troopes  of  wolves,  to  sletre 
Botto  nowe  thou  lackest  hem  to  be  all  yyne. 
Nowe,  bie  the  goddes  yatte  reule  the  Dacyanne 

state,  [dysregate. 

Speacke  thou  yn  rage  once  moe,  I  wyll  thee 

HURRA. 

I  pryze  thie  threattes  joste  as  I  doc  thie  banes. 
The  sede  of  malyce  and  recendrie  al. 
Thou  art  a  steyne  unto  the  name  of  Danes ; 
Thou  alleyne  to  thie  tyngue  for  proofe  canst 

calle. 
Thou  becst  a  wonne  so  groffile  and  so  smal, 
I  wythe  thie  bloude  woulde  scornc  to  foul  mie 

sworde,  [ialle, 
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Uponne  mie  watche,  f  ipiede  an  aimfe  ( 

mynge, 
Notto  lyche  ann  handfufle  of  a  fremded  foe, 
Botte  blacke  wytbe  armeure,  mov3rnge  ngsom* 

lie,  .    [alonge 

Ijche  A  blacke  fulle  cloude,  thatte  dothe  goe 
To  droppe  yn  hayle,  and  hela  the  thonder 

stonne. 


VAGNUf. 

Ar  there  meynte  of  them  ? 

VESSENGERKr 

Thycke  as  the  ante-flyes  ynne  a  sommer*s  none^ 
Seemynge  as  tho*  theie  stynge  as  pen^te  too. 

HURRA. 

Wbatte  matters  thatte?  iettes  sette  oiire  warr- 
arraie.  [p*^i 

Goe,  sounde  the  heme,  lette  champyons  pre- 

Nc  doubtynge,  we  wylle  stynge  as  faiie  aa  beie. 

Wbatte  ?  doeat  fbi^gard  thie  blodde  ?  ys  ytte  for 
feare? 

Wouldest  thou  gayne  the  towne,  and  oaatlo- 
stere. 

And  yette  ne  byker  wythe  the  soldyer  goaide? 

Go,  hyde  thee  ynn  mie  tente  annethe  the  leie; 

1  of  thie  boddie  wyll  keepe  wateh  and  warde. 

MAGNUS. 

Oure  goddes  of  Denmarke  knove  mie  harte  yt 
goode. 

BURRA. 

For  nete  uppon  the  erthe,  botte'  to  be  chougheni 
foode. 


Magnus, 


Hurra,  Armie, 
Messengerre. 


Seconds 


SECONDS  messengerre. 

As  from  mie  towre  I  kende  the  commynge  foe, 
I  spied  the  crossed  shielde,  and  bloddie  sweide. 
The  furyous  JElla's  banner;  wythynne  kenne 
The  armie  ys.  Dysorder  throughe  oure  hoaste 
Is  fleynge,  borne  onne  wynges  of  JEIIa's  name; 
Styr,  styr,  mie  lordes ! 

MAGNUS. 

What?  ^la>  and  soe  neare? 
Thcnne  Denmarques  roiend;  oh  mie  rysynge 
feare! 

HURRA. 

What  doeste  thou  mene?  thys  JBI]a*s  botte  4 
manne. 
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JElla,  CsUfOKDE,  and  ARMIB  nmr 

Watchette. 

.ELLA. 

Now  havynge  done  oure  mattynes  and  oure 

vowes, 
JLette  us  for  the  iotended  fygfate  be  bovine, 
And  everyche  cbampyone  potte  the   joyous 

crowne  [browes. 

Of  certane  mastencfa3rppe  upon  bys  glestreynge 

As  for  mie  harte,  I  owne  jrtte  ya,  as  ere 
lUe  has  beene  ynne  the  sommer-sheene  of  (ate, 
Uuknowen  to  the  ugsomme  gratche  of  fere; 
Mie  blodde  emboUen,  wythc  masterie  elate, 
Boyles  ynne  mie  veynes,  and  rolles  ynn  rapyd 

state, 
Impatyentc  fbrr  to  mete  the  persante  stele. 
And  telle  the  worlde,   thatte  JEUa  dyed  as 

grreate,  [weale. 

As  anic  knygbte  who  foughte  for  Englondes 
Friends,  ky nne,  and  soldyerres,  ynne  blacke  ar- 

more  drere, 
Mie  actyons  ymytate,  mie  presents  red3mge  here. 

There  ys  ne  house,  athrow  thys  shap-scurged 

isle, 
Thatte  bas  ne  loste  a  kynne  yn  these  fell  fygbtes, 
Fatte  blodde  has  sorfeeted  the  hongerde  soyle. 
And  townes  enlowed  lemed  oppe  the  oyghtes. 
Inne  gyte  of  fyre  oure  hallie  churcbe  dheie 

dyghtes;  [gore; 

Oure  sonnes  lie  storven  ynne  they  re  smethynge 
Oppe  bie  the  rootes  oure  tree  of  Ijrfe  dheie 

pyghtes, 
Vexyngc  oure  coaste,  as  byllowes  doe  the  shore. 
Yec  menue,  gyf  y^  are  menne,  displaie  yor 

name,  [flame. 

Ybrende  yer  tropes,  alyche  the  roarjmge  tempest 

Ye  Chrystyans,  doe  as  wortlhie  of  the  name; 
These  roynerres  of  our  hallie  houses  slea; 
Braste,  lyke  a  cloude,  from  whence  doth  come 

the  flame, 
JLycbe  torrentes,  gushynge  downe  the  moun- 

tainesy  bee.  [flee, 

And  tvhanne  alonge  the  grene  yer  champyons 
Sweflc  as  the  rodde  for-weltrynge  letyn-bronde, 
Yatte  hauntes  the  flyinge  mortherer  ocre  the 

lea, 
Soe  flie  oponne  these  royners  of  the  londe. 
Lette  those  jratte  are  unto  yer  t^ttayles  fleddc, 
Take  slepe  eteme  uponne  a  feerie  lowynge  bedde. 

Ijet  cowarde  Londonne  see  herre  towne  on  fyre, 
And  strev  wytbe  goulde  to  staie  the  royners 

honde,  [bygher, 

.^Slla  and  Brystowe  bavethe  thoughtes  thattes 
Wee  fyghte  notte  ibrr  ourselves,  but  all  the 

loode. 
As  Ser(>.mM  hvo-Ar  Ivirhethe  banckes  of  sonde. 


Gyff  ynn  thyt  batteUe  loeke  ne  wayte  oure  gare. 
To  Brystowe  dheie  wylle  tourne  yeyre  f hurie 

dyrej  [ayre, 

Brystowe,  and  alle  ber  joies,  wylle  synke  toe 
Brendejmge  perforce  wjlhe  unenhante'nde  fyre, 
Thenne  lette  oure  safetie  donblic  moove  oure  ire, 
Lyche  woliyns,  rovynge  for  the  evn3m^7e  pre. 
See  [ing]  the  lambe  and  shepsterr  nere  the  brire. 
Doth  th'one  ibrr  safetie,  th*one  for  hoogre  slea ; 
Thanhe,  whanne  the  rarenne  crokes  uponne  the 

playncy  [slayne. 

Oh !  lette  ytte  bee  the  knelle  to  myghtie  Dacyannt 

Lyche  a  rodde  gronfer,  shalle  mie  anlace  sheene, 
Lyche  a  strynge  lyoncelle  I'Ue  bee  ynne  fyghte, 
Lyche  fallynge  leaves  the  Dacyannes  shall  bee 

sleene.  [myghte. 

Lyche  [a]  loud  dynnjmge  streeme  scalie  be  mie 
Ye  menne,  who  woulde  deserve  the  name  of 

knygbte,  [wepte; 

Lette  -bloddie  teares  bie  all  your  paves  be 
To  oommynge  tymes  no  poyntelle  shalle  ywrtte, 
Whanne  Englonde  ban  ber  foemenn,  Brystow 

slepte.  [eric, 

Yourselfes,  youre  chyldren,  and  youre  fellowea 

Go,  fyghte  ynn  rennomes  gare,  be  brave,  and 

wjmne  or  die. 
I  saie  ne  moe;  youre  spryte  the  reste  wylle  sale; 
Youre  spryte  wylle  wrynne,  thatte  Brystow  ys 

yer  place;  [waie; 

To  honoures  house  I  nede  notte  marcke  the 
Inne  youre  owne  hartes  you  male  the  foote* 

pathc  trace.  ,      [space; 

»Twe«te  shappe  and  us  there  ys  botte  lyttelle 
The  tyme  ys  nowe  to  proove  yoursdves^be 

menne;  [Srace^ 

Drawe  forthe  the  bomyshed  hylle  wytbe  fetyve 
Rouze,   lyche  a  wolfynne  rouzing  from  hyt 

denne. 
Thus  I  enrone  mie  anlace;  go  thou  shetbc; 
Pile  potte  ytt  ne  ynn  place,  tyll  ytte  ys  syeke 

wyihe  deathe. 

SOLDYER8. 

Onn,  ^la,  onn;  we  longe  for  bloddie  fraie; 
Wee  longe  to  here  the  raven  syngeyn  vayne; 
Onn,  JEila  onn;  we  certys  gayne  the daic, 
Whanne  thou  doste  leade  us  to  the  leathal 
playne. 

CELMONDE. 

Thie   spechc,   O  loverde,  fyrethe  the  whole 
trayne;  [breathe; 

Theie  panc^e  for  war,  as  honted  wolves  for 
Go,  and  sytte  crowned  on  corses  of  the  slayne; 
Go,  and  y  wieldc  the  massie  swerde  of  deatbe. 

SOLDYERRES. 

From  thoe,  O  ^lla,  alle  oure  courage  reygnes; 
£chone  yn  phantasie  do  lede  the  Danes  ynne 
chaynes. 

.SLLA. 

Mie  countrymenne.  mie  friendes,  your  noble 
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Thcyre  ttirongyBge  coriet  iball  onlyghte  the 

starreg;  [swelle, 

The  barrowes  brastynge  wythe  the  sleene  schall 

"BrjunyDge  to  commynge  tjmes  our  funoiu 

wanes; 
lime  everie  eyne  I  kenne  the  lowe  of  myghte, 
Sbeeoynge  abrode,  alycbe  a  hylle-fyre  ynne  the 
nyghte. 

Whanne  poyntdles  of  oure  famous  fyghte  iball 

sale, 
£chone  ^rylle  marvelle  atte  the  dernie  dede» 
Echonc  wylle  wyssen  hee  hanne"  scene  the  daie, 
And  bravelie  holpedto  make  the  foemenn  blede; 
Botte  for  yerholpe  our  battelle  wylle  notte  nede ; 
Oure  force  ys  force  enowe  to   ttaie   theyre 

honde; 
Wee  wylle  retourne  unto  thys  grened  mede, 
Oer  corses  of  the  foemeo  of  the  londe. 
Mowe  to  the  warre  lette  all   the  slughornes 
^sounde,  [grounde. 

*rhe  Dacjranne  troopes  appere  on  ylnder  rysjrnge 

Chiefes^  heade  youre  bandes,  and  leade. 
Danes  fyinge,  mare  Watchette. 

FYR8TE  DANE. 

FIy»  fly»  y®  Danesj  Magnus,  the  chiefe,'  ys 
sleene;  [heade; 

The  Saxonnes  come  wythe  ^Ua  atte  theyre 

Lette's  strev  to  gette  awaie  to  yinder  greene; 

Plie,  flie;  thys  ys  the  kyngdomme  of  thtf 
deadde. 

SECONDS  DANE. 

O  goddes!   have  thousandes    bie  mie  anlace 

bledde, 
And  muste  I  nowe  for  safetie  flie  awaie  ? 
See!  iarre  besprenged  alle  oure  troCpes  are 

spreade, 
Yette  I  wylle  synglie  dare  the  bloddie  fraie. 
Botte  ne;  Tile  flie,  and  morther  yn  retrete-, 
Deathe,  blodde,  and  fyre,  scalle  mark  the  goeynge 

of  my  feete. 

THYRDE  DANE. 

Enthoghtcynge  forr  to  scape  the  brondeynge 

.  foe. 
As  nere  unto  the  byllowd  beche  I  came, 
Farr  offe  I  spied  a  sygbte  of  royckle  woe, 
Oure  'spyrynge  battayles  wrapte  ynn  sayles  of 

flame. 
The  burled  Dacyannes,  who  were  ynne  the  same, 
Fro  syde  to  syde  fledde  the  pursuyte  of  deathe; 

■*  The  capital  blunder  which  runs  through  all 
«Vii>s«  tvw>m«.  And  would  alone  be  suflBcient  to  de-  I 


The  swelleynge  fyre  yer  corrage  doe  euflam^  . 

Theie  lepe  ynto  the  sea,  and  bobUynge^  yidd  yer 

breathe ; 

Whylest  those  thatt  bee  uponne  the  bloddie 

playoe,  [battle  slayne. 

Bee  deatbe-doomed  captsrvet  taene,  or  yn  the 

HURRA. 

Nowe  bie  the  goddes,  Magnofe,  dyicoorteoiM 

knyghte, 
Bie  craveiite  havyoure  havethe  don  oure  woe, 
Despendynge  all  the  talle  menne  3m  the  fyghte^ 
And  placeyng  valourous  menne  wtiere  draffii 

motegoe. 
Sythence  oure  fourtunie  havetbe  toamed  soe» 
Gader  the  souldyers  lefte  to  foture  shappe. 
To  somme  new  phice  for  safetie  we  wylle  goe» 
Inne  future  daie  wee  wylle  have  better  happe. 
Sounde  the  loude  slughome  for  a  quicke  for« 
loyne;  [J<»ynP- 

Lette  all  the  Dacyannes  swythe  unto  oure  banner 

Throwe  hamlettes  wee  wylle  sprenge  sadde  detht 

and  dole. 
Bathe  yn  botte  gore,  and  wasch  oursdves  there- 

jmne;  [roUe. 

Goddes!   here  the  Saxonnes  lyche  a  byllowe 
I  heere  the  anlacis  detested  dynne. 
Awaie,  awaie,  ye  Danes,  to  yonder  penne; 
Wee  now  wylle  make  forioyne  yn  tyme  to  fjfjtAe 

agenne. 

Crlmonde,  near  Watchette. 

O  forr  a  spryte  al  foere !  to  telle  the  daie. 
The  daie  whyche  seal  astounde  the  berers  rede, 
Make3nage  oure  foemennes  eavyjmge  hartes  to 
blede, 
Ybereynge  thro  the  woride  onre  rennooide  naaa 
for  aie. 

Bryj^te  Sonne  ban  ynn  hyi  roddie  robes  bya 

dyghte,  [trayne, 

From  the  rodde  easte  he  flytted  wythe  hys 
The  bowers  ^*  drewe  awaie  the  geete  of  nyghte. 
Her  sable  tapistrie  was  rente  yn  twayne. 
The  dauncynge   streaks    bediecked    bearennes 

playne,  [efc. 

And  on  the  dewe  dyd  smyle  wythe  shemiynge 
Lyche  gottes  of  blodde  whyche  doe  blacks  ar- 

moore  steyne, 
Sheenynge  upon  the  borne  whyche  stondeth  bie; 
The  souldyers  stood  uponne  the  hillis  syde, 
L^che  yonge  enlefed  trees  whyche  y  n  a  fomU 

byde. 

iEIla  rose  lyche  the  tree  besette  wythe  brleres; 
Hys  talle  speere   sheenjmge  as  the  staires  at 
nvxhte. 
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Hyt  gentle  wordes  dyd  moore  eche  Taloaroat 

kuyghte; 
Itta  moovethe  'bem,  as  hontarret  lyoncellet; 
Id  trebled  armoare  ysthejnre  courage  dyghte; 
Bche  varrynge  burte  for  prayse  tuid  retmome 

■welies; 
Lycbe  tloweiie  dynoyoge  of  the  Croucheynge 

streme  [armle  seme. 

6yche  dyd  the  monmynge  louDde  of  tbe  whol 

He6  ledes  >hem  oone  to  fjrgbte;  oh !  thenne  to 

sale 
How  JElla  loked,  and  lokyng  dyd  encheere, 
Moorynge  alycbe  a  moimtayne  yn  afiraie^. 
Whanne  a  lowde  whyrlevynde  doe  yttes  boe- 

somme  tare 
To  telle  howe  everie  loke  wijld  banyshe  feerc, 
Woulde  aske    an    angelles    poyntell  or   hys 

tyngue. 

Lyche  a  talle  rocke  yatte  ryseth  heaven-were, 

Lychea  yongewolfynncbrondeous  and  ftrynge, 

Soe  dydde  he  goe,  and  myghtie  warrionrs  hedde 

"Wythe  gore-depyctcd  wynges  masterie  arounde 

hym  fleddc. 

The  battelle  jyned;  swerdet  aponne  swerdet 
_        dyd  ryngre; 

JElla  was  chafed  as  lyonns  madded  bee; 
Lyche  fallynge  starrest  he  dydde  the  javlynn 

flynge; 
tlys  mightie  aniace  mightie  laenne  dyd  slea; 
Where  he  dydde  comme,  the  fleoied  foe  dydde 

flee, 
Or  felle  benethe  hys  honde,  as  fallynge  rayne, 
Wythe  sythe  af huyrie  hedydde  onn  *hetnm  dre^ 
Hytles  of  yer  bowkes  dyd  ryse  opponne  the 

playne;  [n«c; 

MUa,  thou  arte — botte  state,  my  tynge;  saie 

Howe  greate  1  hymmc  maye  make,  stylle  greater 

bee  wyile  bee. 
Nor  dydde  hys  souldyerres  see  hys  actes  yn 

▼ayne.  [felle  j 

Heere  a  stoute  Dane  uponne  hys  cotnjpheere 
Heere  lorde  and  hyndlette  sonke  uponne  the 

playne; 
Heere  sonne  and  fadre  trembled  ynto  helle. 
Chief  Magnus  sought  hys  waie,  *and,  shame  to 

telle!  [speere 

Hee  soughte  hys  waie  for  flyghte ;  botte  ilia's 
Uponne  the  dyynge  Dacyannes  scboulder  felle, 
Quyte  throwe  hys  boddie,  and  hys  barte  ytte 

tare. 
He  groned,  and  sonke  uponne  the  gone  greene, 
And  wythe  hys  corse  encreused  the  pyles  of  Da- 

cyannes  sleene. 
Sjpeiite  wythe  the  fyghte,  the  Danyshe  chan»- 

pyons  stonde, 
Lycbe  bulles,  whose  strengthe  and  wondrous 

myghte  ys  fledde ; 
^a,  a  javelynne  gryppcd  yn  eyther  honde, 
Flyes  to  the  thronge,  and  doomes  two  Dacy- 

annes  deadde. 
After  bys  aete,  the  armie  all  yspedde; 
Fh)tnm  cveridfonunmyssynge  javlynnes  flewe; 
Theie  strauglitc  yerdoughtie  swcrdes;  the  fbe- 

mennbledde;  [slewe; 

FtUle  three  of  foure  of  nyghtie  Danes  dheie 
The  Darif  s,  wythe  terroure  rulynge  att  their 

bead,  [ra?enne  fludde. 

Tbrewe  Howae  tbeyr  banoere  talla,  and  lyche  a 

VOL,  XY. 


Tbe  soldyerres  followed  wythe  a  myghtie  crie, 
Ciyes,  yatte  welle  myghte  the  stoute^te  Ijartes 

siffraie.  fanned  flie; 

Swefte»  as  yer  shyppes,  the  vanquyshed  Dacy 
Swefte,  as  the  raytte  uponne  an  Aprylle  daie, 
Pressynjre  behynde,  the  Sngtysche  soldyerre* 

slaie,  [maynej 

Botte  halfe  the  tytbes  of  Danyshe  menne  re- 
^la  commaundes  *heie  shoulde  the   sleetr* 

iUie,  [playne. 

Botte  bynde  'hem  prysonners  on  the  bloddi« 
The  fyghtynge  beynge  dooe,  1  came  awaie. 
In  odher  fieldes  to  fyghte  a  moe  unequaiie  fraie. 
Mie  servant  squyre ! 

CblMovde,  Sertitourb. 
cklmondb. 

Prepare  a  fleing  horse. 
Whose  feete  are  wynge9»  whose  pace  ys  lycke 
the  wynde,  [yn  course, 

Whoe  wylle  outestreppe  the  mome3mge  lyghte 
Leaveynge  tbe  gyitelles  of  the  merke  behynde. 
Somme  hyltren  matters  doe  mie  presence  fynde. 
Gyv  oute  to  alle  yatte  1  was  sleene  ynne  fygbte. 
Oyff  ynne  thysgare  thoudocst  mie  order  mynde, 
Whanne   I  retume^  thou  ihalte   be  made  a 

knyghU; 
Flie,  flie,  be  gon ;  an  bowerre  vs  a  date  j 
2aycke  dygbte  nij  beste  of  stedes,  and  biynge 
h]rmm  heere  —  awaie ! 

CKLMOMDB.     [&&(f.] 

^la  ys  woundedd  sore,  and  ynne  the  toune 
He  waytethe,  tylle  hys  woundes  be  broghte  to 

ethe.  [croune. 

And  shalle  I  from  hys  browes  plocke  off  the 
Makynge  the  vy^tore  yn  hys  vyctorie  bletbe  ? 
O  no!  fulle  sooner  schnlde  mie  bartes  blodde 

smethe, 
Fulle  soonere  woulde  I  tortured  bee  toe  deathe ; 
Botte— Birtha  ys  the  pryse;  ahe!  ytte  were 

ethe  [breathe ; 

To   gayne  so  gayne  a  pryee  wythe  losse  of 
Botte  thanne  rennome  ssterne— >ytte  ys  botte 

ayre;  [there. 

Breddeynne  the  phantasie,  and  alleyn  lyvynga 

Albeytte  everyche  thynge  yn  lyfe  conspyre 
To  telle  me  of  the  faulte  I  now  schulde  doe, 
Yette  woulde  I  battentlie  assuage  mie  fyre. 
And  the  same  roenes,  as  I  acall  nowe,  pursue^ 
The  qualytyes  1  fro  mie  parentes  drewe, 
Were  blodde,  and  morther.  masterie^and  warre; 
Thie  1  wylle  holde  to  nowe,  and  hede  ne  moe 
A  wounde  yn  rennome,  yanne  a  boddie  scarre. 
Nowe,  -filla,  nowe  Ime  plantynge  of  a  thorne, 
Bie  whyche  thie  peace,  thie  love,  and  glorie  sballt 
be  torne* 


BRYSTOWE. 
Birtha,  Bowiiia. 

BIMTHA. 

Gentle  Egwina,  do  notte  precht  mejoie; 
1  camiotte  joie  ynne  anie  tbyng?  botte  wf«r«^ 

SB 
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Oh!  jratteaaghte  f chuMe  oure  sellynesse  de- 
8troie> 
Floddynge  the  foce  wythe  woe,  and  brynie  teare  ! 

EGWINA. 

You  muste,  jroa  moata  endeavour  for  to  cheere 
Youre  harte  unto  somme  cherisaunied'^  reste. 
Youre  loverde  from  the  battle  W3rlle  appere» 
Ynne  honnoure,  and  a  greater  love,  be  dreste; 
Botte  I  wylle  call  the  mynstrelles  roundelaie; 
Perchaunce  the  swotie  tounde  male  chaae  your 
wiere  awaie. 

BlBTAA,  EGWINA,  MTNITRELLES. 
MTIIITRELLES  lONGB. 

0 !  lynge  untoe  mie  roundelai«y 
^    O  \  droppe  the  brynie  tcare  wythe  mee> 
Baunce  ne  moe  atte  bailie  daie, 
Lycke  a  resmynge  ryver  bee ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-beddc, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hyt  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whjrte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  momynge  lyghte, 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grarc  belowe; 

Mie  love  3r8  dedde, 
,    Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

A I  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstles  note, 

Suyeke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 

Dehe  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stote, 

O !  hee  lyes  bie  the  wyllowe  tree  : 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
AUe  underrc  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke !  the  ravenne  flappet  hys  wynge. 
In  the  briered  delle  bek>we; 
Harke !  the  detbe-owle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  its  heie  goe; 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

See!  the  wh3rte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie| 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude; 
Whyterre  jranne  the  mornynge  skie, 
Whjrterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude; 

Mie  lore  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  h3rs  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree.  ^ 

Heere,  uponne  mie  true  loves  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  fleurs  be  laydej 
Nee  one  bailie  se3^cte  to  save 
a!  the  celness  of  a  majrde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Alle  under  the  wvUowe  tree. 


-  Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  .hys  deathe-bedde^ 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  iree^ 

Commc,  wythe  acorne-coppe  and  thome^ 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie; 
Lyfe  ahd  all  y ttes  goode  I  scome, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  feaste  by  daie. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Watenre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  reytet^ 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leatballe  tyde. 
1  die;  I  comme;  mie  true  love  wa3rtCR. 
Thos  the  damselle  spake  and  dyed. 

BIRTH  4. 

Thys  syngeyng  haveth  whatte  coulde  nuke  jtte 

please;  [ease. 

Butte  mie  unco«utlie  shappe  benymmes  mee  of  all 


JElla,  c<te  Watchette. 

Curse  onne  mie  tardie  woundes !  brynge  mee  a 

stede ! 
I  wylle  awaie  to  Birtha  bie  thys  nyghte; 
Albeytte  firo  mie  woundes  mie  soul  doe  blede^ 
I  wylle  awaie,  and  die  wyth3mne  her  sygbte. 
Brjrnge  me  a  stede,   wjrthe  eagle-wyngcs  for 

flyghte;  [stronge. 

Swefte  as   mie  Wjrshe,  and,  as  mie  love  ysi» 
The  Danes  have  wroughte  mee  myckle  woeynae 

fyghte, 
Inne  kepeynge  mee  fkt>m  Birtha's  armes  soknige. 
O !  whatte  a  dome  was  myne,  sjrthe  masterie , 
Canne  yeve  ne  pleasannce,  nor  mie  londes  goode 

lememyne  eie! 

Yee  goddes,  howe  ys  a  lovcrrcs  temper  formed ! 
Sometymes  the  sanune  thynge  wylle  botbe  baoe^ 

and  blesse;  [wanned. 

On  tyme  encalede,  jranne  bie  the  same  thynge 
.   Estroughted  foorthe,  and  yanne  ybrogten  ]es& 
Tys  Birtha's  loss  wbycfae  doe  mie  tbougbtes 

posscsse; 
I  wylle,  I  muste  awaie:  whie  staiea  mie  stede? 
Mie  huscarles,  hjrther  haste;  prepare  a  dresse, 
Whyche  couracyers  yn  hastie  joumiea  nede; 
O  heavens !  I  moste  awaie  to  Byrtba  eyne, 
For  yn  her  lookes  1  fynde  mie  beynge  doe  »• 

twyne.* 


Crlmonde,  aUe  Brystowe, 
The  woilde  ys  darke  wythe  nyghte;  the  wyndes 
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CELUONDK. 

Oo  telle  to  Birtha  stimyte,  a  stranDgenr  waytfithe 
here. 

CSLMONDB,  BlRTHA. 
BIRTHA. 

Celmonde!   yee  ieynctes!   I  hope  thou  hatte 
goode  newea. 

CELMONDE. 

The  hope  ys  loite;  for  heavie  newes  prepare. 

BIRTHA. 

ls.£UaweIle? 

CBLMONDB. 

Hee  lyres;  and  stylle  male  use 
The  bebyUe  blessynges  of  a  future  yeare. 

BIRTHA. 

Whatte  beayie  tydyn^  thenne  have  I  to  feare  ? 
Of  whatte  mischaunce  dydste  thou  so  latdie 
aaie?        • 

CBLMONDB. 

For  bettYie  tjrdynges  swytbyn  nowe  prepare, 
^la  sore  wounded  ys,  yn  bykerous  fraie  j 
In  Wedecester's  wallid  toune  he  lyes. 

BIRTHA. 

0  mie  agroted  breast! 

CBLMONDB. 

Wythoute  your  syghte,  he  dyes. 

BIRTHA, 

Wylk  Bhrtha's  presence  ethe  herriElla's  payne  ? 

1  Me;  new  wynges  doe  from  mie  schoulderrs 

■prynge. 

CBLMONDB. 

Mie  itede  wydhoute  wylle  defteiie  beere  us  twayne. 

♦  BIRTHA. 

Oh!  I  wyll  flie  as  wynde,  and  no  waie  lynge: 
Sweftlie  caparisons  for  rydynge  brynge; 
I  have  a  my  nde  wynged  wythe  the  levy  n  ploome. 
O  ^la,  i£lla !  dydste  thou  kenue  the  stynge, 
The  whyche  doeth  canker  ynne  mie  hartys 
roome,  [bee; 

Thou  wouldste  see  plajnie  thieselfe  the  gare  to 
AryWi  uponne  thie  love,  and  flie  to  meeten  me. 

CBLMONDB. 

The  gtede,on  whyche  I  came,  ys  swefte  as  ayre; 
Mie  servytoures  doe  wayte  mee  nere  the  wodc; 
Svrythynne  wythe  mee  unto  the  place  repayre; 
To  iHla  I  wylle  gev  you  conducte  goode. 
Youre  eyne,  alycbe  a  baulme,  wylle  staunohe 
hys  bloode,  [alle  cheere; 

Holpe  oppe  hys  wonndes,  and  yev  hys  harte 
Uponne  your  eyne  be  holdes  hys  lyvelyhode; 
You  doe  hys  spryte,  and  alle  hys  pleasaunce 

here. 
Comme,  letters  awaie.  albeytte  ytte  ys  moke, 
Yette  love  wille  be  a  tore  to  toume  to  feere  nyghtes 


smoke. 


Krthe  wythe  the  ayre  enchafod  dyd  oontende, 
Everycbone  breathe  of  wynide  wytheplaguesdyd 

slee, 
Yette  I  to  ^la's  eyn6  efisoones  woulde  flee; 
Albeytte  hawethomes  dsrd  mie  fleshe  enseme, 
Owlettesy  W3rthe  scrychynge,  shakeynge  eT<e- 

ryche  tree. 
And  water-neders  wrygglynge  yn  eche  streme, 
Yette  woulde  1  flie,  ne  under  covcrte  stale,     * 
Bqi^  seke  mie  JBHa  owte;  brav6  Celmonde,  leade 

the  waie. 


BIRTHA. 


Attieytte  unwears  dyd  the  welkynn  rende, 
Reync  alyche  fidlynge  ryvers,  dyd  ferse  bee. 


A  WODE. 
Hurra,  Danes. 

HURRA. 

Heere  ynn  yis  forreste  lette  us  watche  for  pree, 
Bewreckeynge  on  oure    foemenne    oure   ylle 

warre;  [slea, 

Whatleverre  schalle  be  Englysch  wee  %rylle 
Spreddynge  ourugsomme  rennome  to  afarre. 
Ye  Dacyanne  menne,  gyff  Dacyanne  menne  yee 

are, 

Lette  note  botte  blodde  suffycyle  for  yee  bee; 
On  everich  tyeaste  yn  gorie  letteres  scarre, 
Whatt  spry  tes  you  have,  and  howe  those  sprjrtea 

maie  dree. 
And  gyfl^  yee  gette  awaie  to  Denmarkes  shore, 
Eftesoones  we  will  retoume,  and  wanquished  bee 

ne  moere. 

The  battelte  loste,  a  battelle  was  3mdede; 
Note  queedes  hemselfes  culde  stonde  so  harde  k 

fipaie; 
Oure  verie  armoure,  and  oure  heaulmes  dyd 

bledc,  [fledde  awaie. 

The  Dacyannes  sprytes,  lyche  dewe  dropes, 
Ytte  was  an  ^Ua  dyd  commaunde  the  daie; 
Yna  spyte  of  foemanne,   I   moste  sale  hys 

myghte;  [paie, 

Botte  we  ynn  hynd-Iettes  blodde  the  loss  will 
Brynnynge,  thatte  we  knowe  howe  to  wynne 

yn  fyghte;  [destroie;— 

Wee  wylle,  lyke  wylfeg  enloosed  from  chaynes, 

Oure  armoures— wynter  nyghte  shotte  oute  the 

daie  of  joie. 

Whcne  swefte-fote   tyme  doe  rolle  the  daie 

alonge,  [brende; 

Somme  hamlette  scalle  onto  oure  fhuyrie 
Brastynge  atyche  a  rocke,  or  mountay  ne  stronge. 
The  talle  chyrche-spyre  npon  the  grene  shalle 

bende;  [rende. 

Wee  wylle  the  Walles,  and  auntyante  tourrettea 

Pete  everych  tree  whychgoldynfruytedoebeere, 

Downe  to  the  goddes  the  ownerrs  dhereof  sende, 

Bespreng'ynge  alle  abrode  sadde  wane  and  bloddie 

wecre. 
Botte  fjrrste  to  yynder  oke^^ree  wee  wylle  flie ; 
And  thence  wyll  yssue  owte  onne  all  yatte  com- 

meth  hie. 


ANODHER  PARTE  OF  THE  WOODE. 
Celmonde,  Birtha. 

BIRTHA. 

Thys  merkness  doe   affraie  mie  wommalins 
breaste. 
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Howe  sable  yt  the  spreddynge  skie  arrajrde"^! 
Hailie  the  bordeleire,  who  Xjvn  to  rette, 
Ne  ys  att  nyghtyi  flemynge  hue  dysmayde; 
The  starre*  doe  scantillie  the  table  brayde; 
Wyde  ys  the  sylver  lemee  of  comforte  wore; 
Speke,  Celmoode,  does  ytte  make  tbee  notte 
afrayde  ? 

CBLMONDI. 

Merker  the  nyghte,  the  fitter  tyde  ibr  tote.   . 

BIBTHA. 

Saiest  thou  for  love  ?  ah !  lore  is  far  awaie. 
Faygne  would  I  see  onoe  moe  the  roddie  lemes  of 
daie. 

CBLMONDB. 

Love  maie  bee  oie,  woulde  Birtha  calle  ytte 
here. 

BIRTHA. 

How,  Celmoode,  dothe  thou  mene  ? 

CBLMOITDB* 

Tliys  Celmonde  menes, 
Ifo  feme,  no  eyne,  no  mortalle  manne  appere^ 
Ne  lyghte,  an  acte  of  lore  for  to  bewreene; 
Nete  m  thy*  forreste,  botte  thyi  tore,  dothe 

sheene,  [nyghte; 

Thewfaych,  potteoute,  do  leave  the  whole  yn 
See !  howe  the  brauncyoge  trees  doe  here  en- 

twyne,  [tygbte; 

Makeynge  tbys  bower  so    pleasynge  to  the 
Thys  was  for  love  fyrste  made,  a^  heere  ytt 

stoddes,  [loves  boodes. 

I'batte  bereymie  lovers  maie  ealyocke  yo  true 

BIBTBA. 

Celmoode*  speake  whatte  thou  oienest,  or  alse 

mie  thougbtes 
Perchaunce  maie  robbe  thle  hooestie  so  fayre. 

CBLMOBDB. 

Then  here,  and  koowe,    hereto    I    have  you 

brooghte, 
Mie  looge  hydde  love  uoto  yoa  to  oiake  clere. 

BIRTHA. 

,  Oh  Heaven  and  Ea.the!  whatte  ys  ytt  I  doe 
heare? 
Amibetraste?  Where  ys  mie  iBIkysaie! 

CELMOBDB. 

O!  do  nete  nowe  to  JEIla  ^ke  love  bere» 
Botte  geven  some  onne  Cdmondes  bedde. 

BIRTHA* 

Awaie! 
I  wylle  be  gone,  and  groape  mie  passage  oute, 
yUbeytte  neders  stynges  mie  legs  do  twyne  aboute. 

CEUIOIfOB. 

Nowe  hie  the  leynctes  1  wylle  notte  lette  thee 

Ontylle  thou  doeste  mie  brendynge  love  amate. 
Those  eyne  have  caused  Celmonde  myckle  woe, 
Yenne  lette  yer  smyle  fyrst  take  hym  3m  regrate. 
O!  didst  thou  see  mie  breastis  trobloua  state, 
Theere  love  doth  harrie  up  mie  joie,  and  ethe ! 

>«  All  is  hush'd  and  stiU  as  death ! —'tis  droadftti; 
How  reverend  is  the  hce  of  this  tall  pilel 
dire  me  thy  hand»  and  let  me  bear  thy  voice. 
Mourning  Bride. 


I  wretched  bee,  beyonde  the  hele  of  fiif«, 

Gyff  Birtha  stylle  wylle  nuke  Bdie  baite-veyiMV 

bletbe. 
Softe  as  the  sommer  flowreets,  Birtfaa,  looke, 
Fulle  ylle  I  canoe  thie  frownes  aiid  harde  dyiple^ 
saunoe  brooka. 

BIRTHA. 
Thie  love  ys  foule;  1  woulde  bee  deafe  for  aie, 
Radher  thanne  heere  syche  deslavatie  aedde. 
Swythynne  file  from  mee,  and  ne  further  aaie; 
Raidher  thanne  heare  thie  love*  I  woulde  bee 

dead.  [bedde. 

Yee  seynctes;  and  shal  I  wronge  oiie  JBtla*s 
And  wDuklst  thou,  Cehnonde,  tempte  me  to 

the  thjrnge? 

Lette  mee  begone— alle  curses  onne  thie  bedde! 

Was  ytte  for  thys  th<»u  dydste  a  message  Inynge! 

Lette  mee  be  gone,  thou  manne  of  sable  harte! 

Or  welkyn  and  her  starret  wyll  take  a  maydeat 

parte. 

CBLMONDB. 

Sy theooe  you  wylle  notte  let^  mie  suyte  svele, 
Mie  love  wylle  have  ytte^  joie,  altho  wytfae 
guylte;  C«*«*e; 

Ybure  lymbes  sliall  bende,  albcytte  ttryage  as 
The  merkye  seesonne  wylle  your  bloabea  byifee. 

BIBTHA. 

Hoipe,  holpe,  yee  seynctes!    oh  thatle  mie 
blodde  was  spylte ! 

CELMOMDK. 

The  seynctes  att  distaonce  stonde  yn  tyiiie  of 

nede.  [thoa  vyhe. 

Strev  notte  to  goe;   thou  canste  notte,  gyff 

Unto  mie  wysche  bee  kinde,  and  nete  alse  hede. 

BIRTHA. 

No,  fbiile  bestoykenre,  I  wylle  rende  the  ayre, 
Tylle  dethe  do  stale  mie  dynne,  or  aome  kynde 

roder  heare. 
Holpe!  holpe!  oh  Godde! 

Cblmorde,  Birtha,  Horra,  Dares. 

HURRA. 

Ah !  ihatts  a  woounanne  cries. 
1  kenn  hem;  sale  who  are  you,  yatte  be  tbeeie? 

CBLMORIIB. 

Yee  hyndes,  awaie !  one  hie  thys  swerde  yee 
dies. 

HVRRA. 

Thie  wordes  wylle  ne  mie  hartia  sete  afiere. 

BIRTHA. 

Save  mee,  oh !  save  from  me  thys  royner  heere  ^s 

BURRA. 

Stonde  thou  hie  mee;  nowe  sale  thie  same  and 

londe; 
Or  swy  thyne  schall  mie  swerde  thie  boddie  tare. 

CBLMOVDB. 

BoChe  I  wylle  shewe  thee  bte  one  hmmleoaa 
honde. 

HURRA. 

Basette  hym  rounde,  yee  Daaeir 
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CILMONDB. 

Comme  onne,  and  see 
.CylTjnie  strynge  anlace  maie  bewryen  whatte  1 
bee. 
[Fyghte  oZ  antmU  Ce!monde,  memtt  Danes  he 
tleaihj  and  faleth  to  Hurra, 

CBLMONDB. 
Obi  I  ibrslagen  be!  ye  Danes,  now  kenne, 
I  amme  yatte  CelmoiMle,  seconde  yn  tbe  fyghte, 
Who  dydd,  atte  Watcbette,  so  forsl^o-  youre 
menne;  [ny^hte; 

1  fele    nijme    eyne   to    swynune    yn  seterne 
To  ber  be  kynde. 

[DIeUu 

HURRA. 

Tben^B  feUe  a  wordbie  knygbte. 
Saie,  wbo  bee  you  ? 

BIRTHA. 

I  am  grcate  .£l]a*s  wyfe. 
HURRA* 

Ah! 

BIRTHA. 
Gyff  anentte  byjD  yon  harboore  foule  despyte, 
Nowe  wythe  tbe  letbal  aniacetake  roie  lyfe, 
Mic  tbankes  1  ever  onne  yoa  wylle  bestowe, 
Trofa  ewbryce  yon  mee  pygbte,  tbe  worste  of  mor- 
tal woe. 

HURRA. 

1  wylle;  ytte  icalle  bee  soe:  yee  Dacyans, 

heere. 
Thys  ^lla  havethe  been  onre  foe  for  aie. 
Tbprrove  tbe  battelle  be  dyd  brondeous  teare, 
B«yng  the  lyfe  and  bead  of  every ch  fraie; 
*From  everych  DacjrannA  power  be  won  the  daie, 
Forslagen  Magnos,  all  our  scbippes  ybrente; 
Bie  bys  felle  arme  wee  now  are  made  to  stniie; 
Tbe  speere;  of  Dacya  he  ynne  pieces  shente; 
Wbanne  bantoned  barckes  unto  our  londe  dyd 

comme, 
JElla  the  gare  dbeie  sed,  and  wytcbed  bym  |»ytter 

dome. 

BIRTHA. 


Mercte! 


HURRA. 


Bee  styllt. 
Bott«  yette  he  ys  a  foemanne  goode  and  fiiyre; 
Whanoe  wee  are  tpente,  he  soundethe  tlie  for- 

Joyne; 
Tbe  captyves  chayne  he  tosteth  ynne  the  ayre, 
Cheered  the  wounded  bothe  wythe  bredde  and 

wyne; 
Has   bee  notte  nntoe  fomme  of   you  bynn 

dygne?  [fleWe, 

You  wouMe  hare  smetbd  onne  Wedecestrian 
Botte  bee  behylte  the  slughome  for  to  cleyne, 
Tbrowynge  onne  bys  wyde  backe,  hys  wyder 

spreddynge  shielde. 
VHianne  you,  as  caytysned,  yn  6eld©  dyd  bee, 
He  oatbed  yon  to  be  stylle,  and  strayte  didd  sette 

you  free. 

Scalle  wee  forslege  byt   wyfle,  because  he's 

hmve? 
Bicaus  bee  fyghteth  for  hys  countryes  gare? 
Wylle  bee,  whobaTith  bynn^  yis  J]Slla*«  slare^ 


Robbe  hym  of  wbatte  perease  he  boldith  deerc  ? 
Or  scalle  we  menne  of  mennys  sprytes  appere, 
Doeynge  hym  favoure  for  bys  favoure  donne, 
Swefte  to  hys  paUaoe  thys  damoiselle  here, 
Bewrynne  oure  case,  and  to  ours  waie  be  gonne  ? 
The  K'9t  you  do  approve;  so  letbs  ytte  Imc; 
DamoysellCf  comme  awaie;  you  safe  scalle  bee 
wythe  mee. 

BIRTHA. 

Al  blessjrnges  male  the  sejmctes  unto  yet  gyre ! 
A!  pleasaunce  maie  youre  longe*Rtiaughte  lyv- 

ynges  bee! 
ASlIa,  whanne  knowjrnge  thatte  bie  you  I  lyre, 
Wylle  thyncke  too  snialle  a  guyftc  the  londe 

and  sea. 
O  Celmonde!  I  maie  deftlie  rede  by  thee^ 
Whatte  ille  betydethe  the  enfouled  kynde; 
Maie  ne  thie  cross-stone  of  thie  cryme  bewree! 
Maie  alle  menne  ken  thie  valour^  fswe  thie 

mynde! 
Sold3rer !  for  syke  thou  arte  jmn  noble  fraie, 
I  wylle  thie  goinges  'tende»  and  doe  thoo  lede  tho 

w»ie. 

HURRAf 
The  momynge  'gyns  alonge  the  ea8te|to  sheene; 
Darklinge  the  lyghte  doe  onne  tbe  waters  plaie; 
Tbe  feynte  rodde  l^me  slowe  creepeth  oere  the 

greene. 
Toe  ch^jie  the  merkjnnds  of  nyghte  awaie; 
Swifte  flies  tbe  bowers  thatte  wylle  brynge  oute 

the  dale; 

.  The  softe  dewe  falleth  onne  the  greeyngpe  grasse; 

Tbe  shepster  mayden,  dyghtyn^  her  arraie, 

Scante  sees  her  vysage  yn  tbe  wavie  glasse; 

Bie  the  fuUe  daylieghte  wee  scalle  ^lla  see, 

Or  Brysto>ves  walJyd  tovne^  damoyselle,  foUowt 


AT  BRYSTOWE. 
JElla  and  Servitourbi» 


Tys  nowe  fulle  mome ;  1  thoiigbteii,  bie  laste 

nyghte  [love; 

To  haye  ^p  heere;  mie  stede  ban  notte  mie 
TbjTS  ys  mie  pallace;  lette  mie  hyndes  alyghte, 
Whylste  1  goe  oppe,  and  wake  mie  slepeynge 

dove. 
.State  here,  mie  bjmdlettes;  1  shal  goe  above. 
Nowe,  Birtha,  wyll  thie  loke  enhele  mie  spiyte, 
Thie  smyles  unto  mie  woundes  a  baulme  vrylle 

proove; 
Mie  ledanqe  boddie  wylle  bee  sette  arygbte. 
Egwina,  haste,  and  ope  the  portalle  doore, 
Yatt£  I  on  Birtha's  breste  maie  thynke  of  warre 

nemore. 


^LLA,  E«wniiV 


ObiEUa! 


Ah!  that  vemmlykeene  to  me^. 
Speek^f^  ^  legendary  tale  of  wo«. 

ECIIVINA. 

Births  is<«i- 
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ALLA. 

What?  where?  how?  Saie,  whatte  of  shee? 

EGWINA. 

Gone— 

JBLLA, 

Gone!  yegoddes! 

E6WINA« 

Alas!  ytte  ys  toe  true. 
Yee  8e3mctc8,  hce  dies  awaie  wy  the  myckle  woe ! 
JElia!  whatt?  iEUa!  Oh!  hee  lyves agen! 


Ca]  mae  notte  Alia;  1  am  hymme  ne  i^aoe. 
Where  ys  shee  gon  awaie?  Ah!  speake!  How? 
When? 

EGWIHA. 

IwilL 


Caparyson  a  score  of  stedes;  flie,  flie ! 
Where  ys  shee?  Swythynne  speeke,  orinstante 
thou  shalte  die. 

bgWina. 
Stylle  tbte  loqd  rage,  and  here  thoa  whatte  1 
knowe, 

iBLLA. 

Oh!  speek. 

EGWINA. 

Lyche  prymrose,  droopy  nge  wythe  the  hea^ie 

rayne.  [wiere, 

Laste  nyghte  I  lefte  her,  droopynge  with  her 

Her  love  the  gare,  thatte  gave  her  barte  syke 

peyue— 


Her  loye!  to  whonune? 

EGWINA. 

To  thee,  her  spouse,  alleyne. 
As  ys  mie  hentylle  everyche  mome  to  goe, 
I  wente,  and  oped  her  chamber  doore  ynn 

twayiie, 
Botte  found  her  notte,  as  I  was  wont  to  doe; 
Thanne  alle  arounde  the  pallace  1  dyd  seere, 
Botte  culde  (to  mie  hartes  woe)  ne  iynde  her  anie 
wheere. 

Thou  lyest,  foul  hagge !  thou  lyest;  thou  art  her 

ayde  [bee. 

To  chere  her  louste;— botte  noe;  yttecannotte 

EGWINA. 

Gyff  trouthe  appear  notte  inne  whatte  I  have 

sayde,  [slea, 

Brawe  forthe  thie  anlace  swythyn,  thanne  mee 


Botte  yette  ytte  muste,  ytte  must  bee  soe;  I 


lAste  iiyghte,  fuUe  late  I  dydde  retoumc  to  reste. 
As  to  mie  chamber  1  dydde  bende  mie  waie» 
To  Birtha  onne  hys  name  and  plaee  addrestet 
Downedto  hym  camme  sbee;  butte  thereof  the 

reste 
I  keu'  ne  matter;  so,  mie  hommage  i 


O!  speake  ne  moe;  mie  harte  flames  yn  yttes 

heste; 
I  once  was  ^la;  nowe  bee  notte  yttet  shade. 
Hanne  alle  the  fiairie  of  mysfortones  wylle 
Fallen  onn  mie  benned  headde  I  hanne  been  ^lla 

stylle. 

Thys  alley n  was  unbnrled  of  alle  mie  sprjrte: 
Mie  honnoure,  honnoure,  firownd  on  the  doles 

wjmde, 
Thatte  steeked  on  ytte;  nowe  wyth  rage  In 

pyghte; 
A  brondeous  unweere  y%  mie  eng3rned  myade. 
Mie  hommenr  yette  somme  drybblet  joie  maie 

fyude. 
To  the  Danes  woondes  I  wylle  another  yeve; 
Whanne  thos  mie  rennome  and  mie  peace  ys 

rynde, 
Itte  were  a  recrandize  to  thyncke  toe  lyre; 
Mie  huscarles,  untoe  everie  asker  tdle, 
Gyffe  noblie  i£Ua  ly  ved,  as  noble  iClla  felle. 

ISlabbeth  kgt  hruk, 

tERVITOURE, 

JBlla.  ys  sleene;  the  flower  of  Englonde^  mande ! 

MLLA, 

Be  stylle:  stythe  lette  the  chyrches  rynge  mie 

knelle. 
Call  hyther  brave  Coemyke;  he,  as  warde 
Of  tbys  mie  Brystowe  castle,  wylle  doe  weOe. 
IKmUe  fffagitiL 

JEUJL,  EGWINA,  Seryytoitse,  Coerntke. 


Thee  Tordeyne  the  warde;  so  alle  male  telle, 
I  have  botte  lyttel  tym  to  dragge  thys  lyfe; 
Mie  lethal  tale,  alyche  a  lethalle  belle, 
Dynne  yn  the  eares  of  her  1  wyschd  mie  wyfe! 
Botte,  ah !  shee  maie  bee  iayre. 

EGWINA. 

Yatte  shee  moste  bee. 


Ah!    saie  notte  soe;  yatte  worde  wouUk  iDk 
dobblie  slee. 

^IXA,  EgWINA,   SBRTTTOVREx  COKRHTKBp 

BiETHA,  Hurra. 


Ah!  Birtha  here! 
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'iELLA. 

Here  mie  meneynge  see. 
Tbie  Ibufness  urged  mie  honde  to  gyve  tbys 

wounde, 
Ytte  mee  unsprytes. 

BIRTHA. 

Ytte  hathe  unspryted  mee. 

iELLA. 

Ab,  Heavens !  mie  Birthafalletheto  tbe  grounde ! 
Botte  yett«  1  am  a  manne,  and  so  vyllc  bee. 

HURRA. 

JElla!  I  amme  a  Dane;  botte  yette  a  friende  to 

thee. 
Tbys  damoytelle  I  foonde  wythynne  a  woode, 
Strevynge  fuUe  barde  anentte  a  burled  swayue: 
I  seote  bym  myrynge  ynne  mie  compbeeres 

blodde, 
C^lmoiide  hys  oame^  chief  of  thie  warrynge 

trayne. 
Yis  damotaelle  sougbte  to  be  here  agayne; 
The  whyche,  albeytte  foemen,  wee  dydd  wylle; 
So  here  wee  broughte  her  wytbe  you  to  re- 

mayne. 

COBRNIKK. 

Yee  nobylle  Danes!  wytbe  gouldel  wyll  you 
lylle. 


Birtba,  mie  lyfe  ?  mie  love !  Oh !  she  ys  feyre. 
Whatte  feultes  coulde  Birtha  have;  whatte  faultes 
eoulde  JEWa.  feare  ? 

BIRTHA. 

Amm  1  yenne  thyne?  I  cannotte  blame  thie 

feere. 
Botte  doe  reste  mee  uponnemie  /Ella's  breaste; 
1  wylle  to  thee  bewryen  the  woefuUe  gare. 
Celmondc  dyd  comme  to  mee  at  tyme  of  reste, 
Wordeynge  for  mee  to  ^ie,  att  your  requeste. 
To   Watchette  towne»  where  you  deceasynge 
laie;  ,  [presto, 

•  I  wyth  hym  fledde;  thro*  9  murke  -wode  we 
"Wliere  hee  foule  love  unto  mie  eares  dyd  saiet 
Tbe  JDmae^mm 

MLIA. 

Oh !  I  die  contente^^        IDieth, 

RIRTHA« 

Oh!  ys  mie  JEila  dedde? 
Oh!  I  wyllniake  hys  grave  mie  vyrgjrn  spousal 


bedde. 


[Birtha  Jtyncteth. 


COERHTKB. 


Whatte  ?  JEUa  deadde !  and  Birtba  dyynge  toe ! 
Soe  £dles  the  feyrest  flourettes  of  the  playne. 
Who  came  unplyte  the  wurchys  Heaven  can 
4loe,  •» 


GODDWYN; 

A  TRAOBDIB,   BY  TH0BCA8   ROWLB^.     . 

[Transcribe  by  Mr.  Catcott  from  a  poem  in 
Chatterton's  hand  writing.] 


PROLOGUE, 
MADE  BIB  MAISTRE  WILUAM  CANVNGE« 
WuYLOMMB  bie  pensmenne  moke    ungentia 

name 
Have  upon  Goddwynne  erle  of  Rente  bin  layde, 
Dherebie    benymmynge  bymme  of  lige  and 
Unliart  divinistres  haveth  saide,  [fame; 

Thatte  he  was  knowen  toe  noe  hallie  wurche; 
Botte  tbys  was  all  hys  faulte,  he  gyfted  ne  the 
cbqrche. 

The  aucthoure  of  the  piece  whiche  we  enaete, 
Albeytte  a  clergyon,  troutbe  wyll  wrytte. 
Inne  drawynge  of  hys  menne  no  wytte  ys  lackte; 
Entyn  a  kynge  mote  bee  ftdl  pleased  to  nygbte. 
Attende,  and  marcke  tbe  partes  nowe  to  be 

done; 
Wee  better  for  toe  doe  do  champyon  ^  anie  onnc 


Persons  represented* 

bie  T.  Rmlae^  the  Aucthoure* 
Johan  de  Iscamme, 
Syrr  Tkybbai  Gorges, 
&frr  Alan  de  Vere, 
Kynge  Edaarde,  Mtutre  HUhfom  Canffnge, 

Odhers  bie  Knyghtes  Mynstrelles, 


ffaroide, 
Goddxeyn, 
Elmtrdcy 
Alston^ 


GODDWTtf  and  HAbolue, 
OOODWYN. 

Habolde  f  ^ 

BAROLDE* 

Mie  loverde ! 

GODDWYB. 

O !  I  weepe  to  thyncke. 
What  foemen  ryseth  to  ifrete  the  londe. 
Theie  batten  onne  her  fleshe,  her  hartes  bloude 

dryncke. 
And  all  ys  grauated  froih  the  roieal  honde. 

HAROLDS* 

Lette  notte  thie  agreme  blyn,  ne  aledge'  stonde; 
Bee  I  toe  we^,  I  wepe  in  teres  of  gore: 
Am  I  betrassed,  syke  shulde  mie  burlie  bronde 
Depeyncte  the  wronges  on  bym  from  whom  1 
bore. 

OODD'WYII. 

I  ken  thie  sprytc  fill  welle  •  gentle  thou  art,    ^ 
Stringe,  ugsomme,  rou,  as  smethynge   annyes 
seeme;  ^^ 

Yett  eae,  I  feare,  thie  chefes  toe  grete  a  pa«^J 
Ana  that  thie  rede  bee   *.ftfi  borne  downe 
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BAROLDB. 

His  Nomiaiis  know. 
I  make  ooe  compbeere  of  the  shemrjmge  tniyne. 

OODDWYM. 

Ah,  Harolde!  tis  a  sygbte  of  myckle  woe, 

To  keiioe  these  NormanDei  everich  rennome 

What  tydypge  withe  the  foulke?  [gayae. 

HAflOLDB. 

Styllc  monnorynge  atte  yer  shap,  stylle  toe  the 

kynie 
Theie  loUe  theire  trobbles,  lyche  a  sorgie  sea. 
Hane  Eoglonde  thenne  a  tongue,  butte  notte  a 

stynge?  [bee? 

Pothe  alle  oompleyne,  yette  none  wylle  ryghted 

GbDDWYH. 

Awayte  the  tyme  whanne  Codde  wylle  sende  us 
ayde. 

HAROLDE. 

No,  we  muste  streve  to  ayde  ooreselves  wyih 

powre.  fprayde. 

Whan  Gv>dde  wyll  sende  us  ayde!  tis  feteile 

Moste  we  those  calke  awaie  the  lyve-longe 

howre? 
Thos  croche  oure  armes,    and  ne  toe  l3nre 
Unburled.  uad"licvre,unespryte?       [dareygne. 
Far  fro  mte  ha'te  be  tied  thyk  thonghte  of  peyne, 
lie  free  mie  cuuntrie,  or  Ille  die  yn  iyghte. 
GODDWTR. 

Bolte  lette  us  wayte  untylle  somme  season  fytte. 
Mie  Kentyshinen,  thic  Summertons  shall  ryse^ 
Adented  proiiress  to  the  giie  of  witte, 
Agajrne  the  argent  horse  shall  daunce  yn  skies. 
<A  Harolde,  heere  forstrmugfatejmge  wanhope 

lies. 
Engloode,  oh  Englonde,  tis  for  thee  I  blethe. 
Whylste'Edwarde  to  thie  sonnes  wylle  nete  alsrte, 
Shulde  anie  of  thie  soppes  fele  augHte  of  ethe? 
Vpponne  the  trone  I  sette  thee,   helde  thie 

crowne ;  [downe. 

Botte  oh !  twere  homof  age  nowe  to  pyghte  thee 

Tboo  arte  all  preeste,  and  notheynge  of  the 

kynge. 
Thou  arte  alle  Norman,  nothsrnge  of  mie  blodde. 
Know,  yttebeseies  thee  notte  amasse  to  synge; 
Servynge  thie  leegefolcke  thou  arte  servynge 

Godde. 

BAROLDB. 

Thenne  Ille  doe  Heaven  a  servyce.  To  the 
The  dailie  contekes  of  the  loude  ascende.  [skyes 
The  wyddowe,  &bdr^esse,  and  bondemennes 

cries 
Acheke  the  mokie  aire  and  Heaven  aatendel. 


BAROLDB. 


Aye,  I  knowe,  she  is  his  qoeeov 
Albeytte,  dyd  shee  speeke  her  foemen  fajrre, 
1  wulde  dequace  her  oondie  semljrfceene. 
And  foulde  mie  bloddie'anlaoe  yn  her  hayre. 

GODDWYN. 

Thye  fhuir  Myn, 

BAROLDB. 

No,  bydde  the  leathal  mere, 
Upriste  withe  hiltrene  wyndes  and  cause  uii- 
Beheste  it  to  be  lete;  so  twylie  appeare,  [kend, 
Eere   Harolde  hyde  hys  name,  his  coaatries 

friende. 
The  gule-steynct  brygandyne,  the  adrentayle. 
The  fserie  anlace  brede  abal  make  mie  gaie  pie- 
vayie. 

CODDWYlf. 

Harolde,  what  wuldest  doe^ 

BAROLDB. 

Bethyncke  thee  wfastt. 
Here  liethe  Englonde,  all  her  drites  unfree. 
Here  lieth«^  Normans  ooupynge  her  bie  lottc^ 
Caitysnyng  everich  native  plant  to  gre^ 
Whatte  woiilde  1  doe?   I  brondeous  wulde  hem 

slee;  [breme; 

Tare  owte  theyre  sable  harte  bie  ryghtefulle 
Theyre  deathe  a  menes  untoe  mie  lyfe  shulde 

bee, 
Mie  spryte  shulde  revelle  yn  theyr  harte4>lodde 

streme. 
Cftsoones  1  wylle  bewryne  mie  ragefnUe  ire^ 
And  Goddis  anlace  weilde  yn  furie  dyre. 

eOODWVR. 

Whatte  wouldest  thou  wyfhe  the  kynge? 
BAROLDB. 

Take  ofle  hys  crowne; 
The  ruler  of  somme  msmster  hym  oidejrne; 
Sette  uppe  som  dygner  than  I  ban  p^fatit 

downe; 
And  peace  in  Englonde  shulde  be  brayd  agayac 

GOODWVN. 

No,  lette  the  super-hallie  sejmcte  kynge  reygne. 
Ande    somme  moe  reded  rule  the  onteatyC 

reaulme; 
Kynge  Edwarde,  yn  hys  cortesie,  wylle  deygn» 
To  yielde  the  spoiles,  and  alleyne  were  the 

heaulme: 
Botte  from  mee  harte  bee  ^verych  thougbte  o€ 

gayne. 
Not  aoie  of  mie  kin  I  wyache  him  tq  oideyne. 
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BAROLDI. 
I  win  to  tlie  West,  and  gemote  alle  mie  kii3rgfates, 
Wytbe  byUes   that  pancte   for   blodde,    and 

sbeeldes  a«  brede  [dyghtes 

As  the  ybrocbed  Mooo,  when  blaunch  she 
The  wodeUnd  grounde  or  water-mantled  mede; 
Wythe  hondes  whose  myghte  canne  make  the 

doughtiest  blede, 
Who  efte  have  knelte  upon  forslagen  foet, 
Whoe  wythe  yer  fbte  orrests  a  castle-stede, 
Who  dare  on  kynges  for  to  bewrecke  yierc  woet ; 
Nowe  wylle  the  meone  of  En^oude  haile  the 

daic,  Ifrwe. 

Whan  Ooddwyn  leades  them  to  the  rygfatfiiUe 

OODDWYN. 

Botte  firste  we'll  call  the  lovcrdes  of  the  Weft, 
The  eries  of  Mercia,  Conventrie  and  all; 
The  moe  wee  gayne,  the  gare  wylle  prosper 
Wythe  syke  a  nomber  wee  can  never  fisll.  [bette, 

HAROLDS. 

True,  so  wee  sal  doe  best  to  Ijmcke  the  chayne, 
And  alle  attenes  the  spreddynge  kyngedomme 

bynde.  [feygne 

No  crouched  champyone  ♦  wythe  an  harte  moe 
Dyd  yssue  ovte  the  hallie  swerde  to  fvnde, 
Tlian  I  nowe  strev  to  ryd  mie  londe  of  pesme. . 
Goddwyn,  what  tbanckes  owre  laboures  wylle 

enhepe ! 
inie  ryse  mie  friendes  unto  the  bloddie  pleyne; 
rUe  wake  the  honnoure  thatte  ys  uowe  %»\epe* 
When  wylle  the  chiefes  mete  atte  thie  ffeastivc 

balle,  [<»»e? 

That  I  wythe  Toioe  alowde  maie  there  upon  'em 

GODDWYM. 

Ifexi  ere,  my  sonne, 

HAROIOI. 

'  Nowe,  Englonde,  ys  the  tyme, 
Whan  thee  or  thie  fidle  foemens  causemoste  die. 
Thie  geason  wronges  bee  reyne  ynto  theyre 

prymej 
Now  wylle  thie  sonnes  unto  thie  succoure  tie* 
Alyche  a  storm  egederinge  yn  the  skie, 
Tys  fulle  ande  brastcth  on  the  chaper  grounde ; 
Sycke  sballe  mie  fhuirye  on  the^Normans  flie, 
And  alle  theyie  mittee  menne  be  sleene  arounde. 
Nowe,  nowe;,  wylle  HaroWe  or  oppressionne 
falle,  [ca««- 

Ke  moe  the  Englyshmenoe  yn  vayne  for  hele  shal 

Kynge  Edwards  and  kys  Qvbenr. 

QUBENE. 

Botte,  loverdc,  whie  so  manie  Normannes  here  ? 
Mee  thynckethe  wee  bee  notte  yn  Englyshe 

londe. 
These  browded  *  straungers  alwaie  do  appere, 
Tbeie  parte  yor  trone,  and  sete  at  your  ryghte 

honde. 


QUCBNB. 
Mancas^  you  have  yn  store,  and  to  them  parte; 
Youre  leege-folcke  make  moke  dole,  you  ha?e 
theyr  worthe  asterte^ 

KYNGB. 

I  heste  no  rede  of  you.    I  ken  mie  friendet, 
Hallie  dheie  are,  fulle  ready  mee  to  hde. 
Theyre  volundes  are  ystorven  to  self  endes; 
No  den  were  yn  mie  breste  I  of  them  fele: 
1  muste  to  prayers;  goe  yu^  and  you  do  wMa^ 
1  muste  ne  lose  the  dutie  of  the  daie; 
Go  inne  go  ynne,  ande  viewe  the  azure  rele, 
Fulle  welle  I  wote  you  have  noe  mynde  toe 
praie. 

aenNE. 

I  leeve  youe  to  doe  hommage  heaven-were; 
To  serve  yor  leege-folcke  toe  is  doeynge  hommagj^ 
there. 

Kynge  owf  Syr  Hughe. 

KYNGE. 

MiefHende,syr  Hughe,  whatte  tydyngesbryngtt 
thee  here? 

HUGHE. 

There  is  no  mancas  yn  mie  loverdes  ente; 
The  bus  dyspense  unpaied  doe  appere;     « 
The  laste  receivure  ys  eftsoones  dispente* 

KYNGE. 

Thenne  guylde  the  Weste. 

HUGHE. 

Mie  loverde,  I  dyd  spektf 

Untoe  the  mitte  erie  Harolde  of  the  thynge; 

He  raysed  hys  honde,  and  smote  mt  onne  the 

cheke,  [kynge. 

Saieynye,  go   beare  thatte  message  te   the 

KYNGE. 

Arace  hym  of  hys  powerej  bie  Goddis  worde, 
Ne  moe  thatte  Harolde  shall  ywield  the  erlies 
swerde. 

HUGHE. 

Atte  seeson  fytte,  mie  loverde,  lette  itt  bee; 
Botte  nowe  the  folcke  doe  soe  enalse  hys  name, 
Inne  strewynge  to  slea  hymme,  ourselves  wo 

slea; 
Syke  ys  the  doughtyness  of  hys  grete  fiune. 

KYNGE. 

Hughe,  1  bethyncke,  thie  rede  ys  notte  to  blame* 
Botte  thou  maiest  fynde  fulle  store  of  malrckes 
yn  Kente. 

HUOBB. 

Mie  noble  loverde,  Godwynn  ys  the  same*,  [ent. 
He  sweeres  he  wylle  notte  swelle  the  Normans 

KYl^GB. 

Ah  traytouie!  botte  mie  rage  I  wylle  com- 
maunde.  paundc 
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HVGHB. 

Onwordie  syke  a  maivelle  of  a  kynge ! 

0  Edwarde,  thou  deservest  purer  leege; 

To  thee  beie  shuUIcn  al  theire  mancas  brjnige ; 
Tbie  nodde  should  save  menne,  and  tbie  gfomb 
forslege. 

1  amme  no  curriedowe,  I  lacke  no  wite, 

I  speke  whatte  bee  the  troutbe,  and  wbatte  all  see 
is  rygbte. 

KTNGE. 

Thou  arte  a  nalHe  inanne,  I  doe  thee  pryze. 
Comme,  comme,  and  here  and  belc  mee  ynn  mie 
Fulle  twentie  mancas  I  wy He  thee  alise,  [praires. 
And  twayne  of  hamlcttes  to  thee  and  thie 

heyres. 
Soe  shalle  all  Normannes  from  mie  londe  be  fed, 
Theie  alleyn  have  syke  love  as  to  acquyre  yer 

bredde. 


CHORUS, 
TO  60DUWYN,  A  TRAGBDIl. 
Whan  Freedom,  dreste  yn  blodde-steyned  veste, 

To  everie  knyghte  her  warre-songe  sunge, 
Uponne  her  hedde  wyUle  wedes  were  spredde; 
A  gorie  anlace  bye  her  honge. 

She  daunced  onue  the  heathe; 
She  hearde  the  voice  of  dcathe; 
Pale-cyned  affryghtey  hys  harte  of  sylver  hue. 
In  vayne  assay  led  her  bosomme  to  acale; 
She  hearde  onflemed  the  shriekyngc  voice  of  woe, 
And  sadneftse  ynne  the  owlette  shake  the  dale. 
She  shooke  the  burled  speerc. 
On  hie  she  jeste  her  sheeide. 
Her  foemen  all  appere. 
And  flizze  alonge  the  feelde. 
Power,  wythe  bis  heafod  straught  ynto  the  skyes, 
Hys  speere  a  sonne*bearae,  and  hys  sheelde  a 

starre, 
Alyche  twaiebrcndeyiigc  gronfyres  rolls  hys  eyes, 
Cbaftes  with  hys  yronne  feete  and  soundes  to  war. 
She  sjrttes  upon  a  rocke, 
She  bendes  before  hys  speere, 
She  ryses  from  the  shocke, 
WieWynge  her  owne  yn  a3npe. 
Harde  as  the  thooder  dothe  she  drive  ytte  on, 
Wytta  sciUye  wympled  gies  ytte  to  hys  crowne, 
Hjrs  longe  sharpe  speere,  hys  spreddynge  sheelde 

y»  gon. 
He  falles,  and  fidlynge  rolleth  thousandes  down. 
War,  goare-faced-war,  bie  envie  burid  arist, 
Hys  feerie  beauhne  noddynge  to  the  ayre, 
Tenne  bloddie  arrowes  ynne  hys  streynynge 
fyste 


BNGLYSH  METAMORPHOSIS. 

BIE  T.  ROWLBIB. 
BOOKE  1st*. 


Heckled  y  n  beai{tsk3ms,  glepte  uponne  the  waste. 
And  w3rth  the  momeyoge  rouzed  the  wolfe  to 

iyghte, 
Swefte  as  dcscendeynge  lemes  of  roddie  lygbte 
Plonged  to  the  bulstred  bedde  of  laveynge  seas, 
Gerd  the  blacke  mountayn  okes  yn  drybbleta 

twighfe. 
And  ranne  yn  thoughte  alonge  the  azure  mees. 
Whose  eyue  dyd  feerie  sheene,  like  blue-hayred 

defs, 
Thatdreerie  hange  upon  Dover's  emblauncbedclefs* 

Soft  boundeynge  over  swdleynge  azure  rdes 
The  salvage  natyves  sawe  a  shyppe  appere  ; 
An  uncouthe  den  were  to  theire  bosomme  steles^ 
They  re  mygbte  ys  knopped  ynne  the  froste  of 

fere.  « 

The  headed  javlyn  lissetb  here  and  there ; 
Theie  stonde,  theie  ronne^  theie  loke  wyth  eger 

eync;  [ayre. 

The  shyppes  sayle,  bole]mge  wythe  the  kyndelie 

Ronneth  to  harbour  flrom  the  beatynge  bryne; 

Theie  dry  ve  awaieaghaste,  whannetothe  stronde 

A  burled  Trojan  lepes,  wythe  morglaien  sweerde  yn 

houde. 

Hynune  foUowede  eftsoones  hys  compheeres, 

whose  swerdes 
Glestred  lyke  gledeynge  starres  3m  firostie  nete, 
Hayleynge  tbejrrecaptay  ne  in  chircky  nge  wordes 
Kyngeof  the  lande»  whereon  tbeie  set  tbeyre  fete. 
The  greete  kynge  Brutus  thanne  theie  dyd  hym 

greete, 
Prepared  for  battle,  marescballed  the  fyghte; 
Theie  urged  the  warre,  the  natyves  fledde^  tm 

flete  [sygtite; 

As  fleaynge  clondes  that  swymme  before  the 
Tyll  tyred  wythe  battles,  for  to  ceese  the  traie, 
Theie  unctcd  Brutus  kynge,  and  gav«  the  Trojaam 

swaie. 

Twayne  of  twelve   years  ban  lemed  up  the 

myndes, 
beggende  the  salvage  unthewes  of  theire  bresle. 
Improved  inmysterk  warre,  and  lymmed  tbeyre . 

kyndes,  [reste. 

Whenne  Brute  from  Brutons  sonke  to  sterne 
Eftsoons  the  gentle  Locryne  was  possest 
Of  swaie,  and  vested  yn  the  paramente; 
Halceld  the  bykrous  Huns,  who  dyd  infeste 
Hys  wakeynge  kyngdom  wyth  a  foule  intente; 
As  hys  btoade  swerde  oer  Homberres  beade  was 

honge,  [alonge. 

He  toumed  toe  ryver  wyde,  and  roaiynge  rolled 

He  wedded  Gendolyne  of  roieal  sede,  [spreade; 
Up>on  whose  countenance  rodde  healthe  was 
Bloushing,  alyche  the  scarlette  of  her  wede. 
She  sonke  to  pleasaupce  00  the  marry  age  bedik. 
Eftsoons  her  peacefoll  joie  of  mynde  was  fledd^ 
Elstrid  ametten  with  the  kynge  Locryne  ; 
Unnombered  beauties  were  upon  her  shedde. 
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There  djdde  Abeie  toll  the  merrie  lorynge  fmge, 
Croppe  the  prymroten  floure  to  decke  theyre 

headde; 
The  feerie  Gendolyne  jn  woman  rtige 
Gemoted  wanrioun  to  bewreck  her  bedde; 
Tbeierose;   ynne  battle  was  greete  Locryne 

sleene; 
The  faire  EUtridafleddefrom  theenohafed  queene. 

A  tye  of  love,  a  dawter  hyre  the  ^nne,   [daie, 
yrhose  boddeynge  moroeyng  shewed  a  fay  re 
Her  fadre  Locryone,  once  an  hailie  manne. 
Wyth  the  iayredawterre  dydde  the  baste  awaie. 
To  where  the  Western  mittee  pyles  of  claie 
Arise  ynto  the  cloodes»  and  doe  them  beere; 
There  dyd  Elstridaand  Sabryna  stale; 
The  fyrste  tryckde  out  a  whyle  yn  warryours 

gratch  anid  g^r, 
Vyncentewas  she  ycleped,  butte  (bile  soone  fate 
8ente  deathe,  to  telle  the  dame,  she  was  notte  yn 

regrate. 

Theqaeeoe  Gendolyne  s^te  a  gyannte  knyghte. 
Whose  doughtie  heade  swepte  the  emmertleynge 

skies, 
To  slea  her  wheresoever  she  shulde  be  prghte, 
Eke  ererychone  who  shulde  her  ele  empnze. 
Swefle  as  the  roarey nge  wyndes  the  gyaunte  flies, 
Stayde  the  loude  wyndes,  and  shaded  reaulmes 

yn  nyghte, 
Stepte  over  csrtties,  on  meint  acres  lies,  [lighte; 
Meeteynge  tiie  herebangfates    of   morneynge 
Tyll  mooveynge  to  the  Weste,  mjrschaunce  hys 

He  thocowe  warrioors  gratch  &3rre  Elstrid  did  espie. 

He  tore  a  nigged  mountayne  from  the^grounde, 
HaiTied  uppe  noddynge  forrests  to  the  skie, 
Thanne  wytbe  a  fuirie,  mote  the  ertheastoande, 
To  meddle  ayre  he  lette  the  mountayne  ftie. 
The  flying  wolfynnes  sente  a  yclleynge  crie; 
Onne  Vyncente  and  Sabryna  ielle  the  mount; 
Tolyve  setemalle  dyd  theie  eftsoones  die; 
Thorowe  the  sandie  grave  boiled  up  the  pourple 

fbnnte, 
On  a  broad  grassie  playne  was  layde  the  hylle, 
fltaieynge  the  rouny nge  course  of  meinta  limmed 

rylle. 

The  goddes,  who  kenned  the  actyons  of  the 

wyghte, 
To  leggen  the  sadde  happe  of  twayne  so  fayre, 
Houton  dyd  make  the  monntaine  hie  theire 

-     mighte. 
F6rth  from  Sabryna  ran  a  ryverre  cleere, 
Roarynge  and  rolleynge  on  yn  course  bysmare; 
From  female  Vyncente  shotte  a  ridge  of  stones, 
Jcbe  syde  the  ryver  rysynge  heavenwere; 
Sabrynas  flpode  was  helde  ynne  Elstryds  bones. 
So  are  theie  clepcd;  gentle  and  the  hynde 
Can  telle,  that  sievemes  streeme  hie  Vyncentes 

rocke's  ywrynde. 

The  baws3rn  gyaunt,  hee  who  dyd  them  slee, 
To  telle  Gendolyne  quycklie  was  ysped ; 
Whanne,  as  he  strod  alonge  the  shakeynge  lee, 
Theroddie  levynne  glesterrd  on  hys  headde: 
Into  bys  hearte  the  azure  vapoures  spreade; 
He  wrythde  arounde  yn  drearie  demie  payne; 
Whanne  from  his  lyfe-bloode  the  rodde  lemes 

werefied, 
He  Ielle  an  bepe  of  ashes  on  the  playne: 


Stylle  does  hys  ashes  shoote  ynto  the  lyghte, 
A  wondrous  mountayne  hie,  and  Snowdon  ys  ytte 
hyghte. 


AN  EXCELENTE  BALADE  OF  CHARnJE. 

AS  WROTBN    BIB   THE   GODS    FRIETTB  THOMAS 
ROWLBIB*.   1464. 

[This  poem  is  printed  from  a  single  sheet  in  Chat- 
terton's  hand-writing,  communicated  by  Mr, 
Barrett,  who  received  it  from  Chatterton.] 


In  Virgyne  the  sw^trie  Sun  gan  sheene. 
And  hotte  upon  Wie  mees  did  caste  his  raie; 
The  apple  rodded  from  its  palie  greene, 
And  the  mole  peare  did  bende  the  leafy  spraie; 
7*he  peede  chelandri  sange  the  lyvelong  daie  ; 
'Twas  nowe  thepryde,  the  manhodeof  the  yeare. 
And  eke  the  grounde  was  dighte  in  its  mose  defte 
aumere. 

The  Sun  was  glemeing  in  the  midde  of  daie, 
Deadde  still  the  aire,  and  eke  the  welken  blnCy 
When  from  the  sea  arist  in  drear  arraie 
A  hepe  of  cloudes  of  sable  sullen  hue, 
The  which  full  &st  unto  the  woodlande  drewe, 
Hiitring  attenes  the  Sunnis  fetyve  face. 
And  the  blacke  tempeste  swotne  and  gatherd 
up  apace. 

Bcneathe  an  holme,  faste  by  a  pathwaie  sjde» 
Which  dide  unto  Seyncte  Godwine's  eovent' 
A  hapless  pilgrim  moneynge  dyd  abide,    [lede. 
Pore  in  his  viewe,  ungentle  in  his  wecde, 
Longe  bretful  of  the  miseries  of  neede, 
Wherefrom  thehail-stonecoulde  the  aimer'  flie? 
He  had  no  housen  theere,  ne  anie  covent  nie. 

Look  in  his  glonuned  *  fisce,  his  sprighte  there 

scanne; 
Howe  woe-be-gone,  howe  withered,  fbrwynd, 

deade !  [manne ! 

Haste  to  thic  church-glebe-house,  asshrewed 
Haste  to  thie  kiste,  thie  onlie  dortoure  bedde, 
Cale,  as  the  claie  which  will  gre  on  thie  hedde. 
Is  charitie  and  love  aminge  highe  elves; 
Knightis  and  barous  live  for  pleasure  and  them- 

selves. 

'  Thomas  Rowletf^  the  author,  was  bom  at  Norton 
Mal-rcward,  in  Somersetshire,  educated  at  the 
convent  of  St  Kenna,  at  Keynesham,  aod  died  at 
Westbury  in  Gloucestershire. 

*  Seyncte  Godwmt's  Covent,  It  would  have  been 
charitablefi(  the  author  had  not  pointed  at  personal 
characters  in  this  Ballad  of  Charity.  The  Abbott 
of  St  Godwin's  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  thia^ 
was  Ralph  de  Bellomont,  a  great  stickler  for  the 
Lancastrian  family.    Rowley  was  a  Yorkist 

^  Unauthorized,  and  contrary  to  analogy. 

iGhmmed,  clouded,  dejected.  A  person  of  some 
note  in  the  literary  world  is  of  opinio^,  tliat  glum 
and  gUm  are  modem  cant  words;  and  from  this 
circumstance  doubts  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's 
Manuscripts.  Glummong  in  the  Saxon  signifles 
twilight,  a  dark  or  dubious  light;  and  the  modern 
word  gloormf  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  gjlunu 
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The  g«tlierd  Btorme  it  rype ;  the  bigge  drops 
falle;  [raine; 

The  forswat  meadowet  smethe,  and  drenche  the 
The  comyng  ghastness  do  the  cattle  pall, 
And  the  full  flockes  aredrivyngeorethe  plaine; 
Da^hde  firom  ^he  cloudes  the  waters  flott  againe ; 
The  welkin  opes;  the  yellow  levynne  flien; 
sAnd  the  hot  fierieitinothe  in  the  wide  lowiogs  dies. 

Litte!  now  the  thunder^s  rattling  clymmynge 

found 
Cheves  slowlie  on,  and  then  embollcn  clangs. 
Shakes  thehiespy  re,  and  108St,dispendcd,drown*d, 
Still  on  the  gallard^  eare  of  terroure  hangps; 
The  windes  are  up;  the  lofty  elmen  swanges; 
Afiayn  the  levynne  and  the  thunder  poures, 
A^d  the  lull  cloudes  are  braste  att«nes  in  stonen 

showers.  w 

Spurreyn^  his  palfrie  oere  the  watrie  plaine. 
The  Abbota  of  Seyncte  Godwynes  convente 

came; 
His  chapoiimette^  was  drented  with  the  reine, 
And  his  pencte  gyrdle  met  with  mickle  shame; 
He  aynewarde  told  his  bederolP  at  the  same; 
The  storme  encrea<«n,  and  he  drew  aside,  f  bide. 
"With  the  milt  almes  crever  neere  to  the^olme  to 

His  cope  was  all  of  Lyncoloe  clothe  so  fyne, 
With  a  gold  button  fas^n'd  neere  hischynne; 
His  autr^mete  was  edged  with  golden  twynne. 
And  his  shoonepyke  alorerds  roighte have  bi one ; 
Full  well  it  shewn  be  thoughten  coste  no  sinne: 
The  trammels  of  the  palfrye  pleasde  his  sighte, 
Fortiie  horse-millanaref  Ills  head  with  rosesdighte. 

'  Qallied  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  coun- 
try around  Bristol. 

^ChapoumetU,  a  small  round  hat,  not  unlike  the 
ahapoumette  in  heraldry,  formerly  worn  by  eocle- 
siafttics  and  lawyers. 

'*He  aynenarde  tolde  hit  bederoll,  he  told  his  beads 
"backwards;  a  figurative  expression  tp  signify 
cursing- 

S  H<me-4mUamnre,  I  believe  this  trade  is  still  in 
being,  though  but  seldom  employed. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  led  a  curious  note  upon  this 
word.  "  One  morning,  while  Mr.  Tyrwbittand  I 
were  at  Bristol,  in  1776,  we  had  not  proceeded  iar 
from  our  lodging,  before  he  found  he  had  Ipft  pn 
Jiis  table  a  memorandum  book  which  itwaf  neces- 
f>ary  he  shpuld  have  about  him.  He  therefore, re- 
turned to  fetch  it,  while  I  stood  still  in  the  very 
place  we  parted  at,  looking  on  the  objects  about 
me.     By  this  spot,  as  I  was  subsequently  assured. 


An  almes,  sir  prieste!  the  droppynge  pilgiim 

saide, 
O  f  let  me  waite  within  your  covente  dore. 
Till  the  Sofine  sheneth  bie  above  our  beade. 
And  the  loud  tempeste  of  the  aire  is  oer ; 
Helpless  and  ould-am  I  alaas!  and  poor; 
No  house,  ne  friend,  ne  moneie  in  my  poucbe  ; 
All  yatte  I  call  my  owne  is  this  my  silTer  crooche. 

Varlet,  reptyd  the  Abbatte,  cease  your  dinnet 
This  is  no  seaMu  almes  and  prayers  to  give; 
Mie  porter  never  lets  a  fmitour  in; 
None  toueh  mie  rynge  who  not  in  honour  live. 
And  now  the  Sonne  with  the  blacke  cloudes  did 

stryve. 
And  shettynge  on  the  grounde  his  glairie  raie. 
The  Abbatte  spurrde  his  steede^  and  eftsooMt 

roadde  awaie. 

Once  moetbeskiewasblacke,  the  thooader  roldei 
Paste  reyneyiige  oer  the  plaine  a  prieste  wai 

seen; 
Ne  dighte  full  proude,  ne  buttoned  up  fn  guide; 
His  cope  and  jape^  were  grate,  and  eke  were 
A  Limitoufe  he  was  ef  order  seene;        fclene; 
And  from  the  pathwaie  side  then  turned  nee. 
Where  the  pore  aimer  laie  binetbe  the  hohnai  tpe«. 

An  almes,  sir  priest  1  the  droppynge  pilgrim 

sayde, 
Vor  sweete  sejmcte  Marie  and  your  order  sake. 
The  Limitoure  then  loos«n*d  his  poucbe  tbreade^ 
And  did  thereuute  a  groate  of  sylver  take; 
The  mister  pilgrim  dyd  for  halline  shake. 
Here  take  this  silver,  it  male  eathe  thie  eare; 
We  are  Goddes  stewaids  all,  nete  of  oure  owoe  we 

bare. 

But  ah !  unhailie  pilgrim,  leme  of  me^ 
Scathe  anie  give  a  rentrolle  to  their  Loide. 
Here  take  my  femecope,  tboif  arte  bare  I  see; 
Tis  tbyne;  Uie  seynctes,  will  give  qM  mie  r»- 

warde. 
lie  left  the  pilgrim,  and  his  wale  aborde. 
Vyrgyuneand  baUieSeyncte,  who  sitte  jjk  glonre. 
Or  give  the  mittee  will,  or  give  the  gode  maa 
power. 


BATTLE  OF  HASmfOSL 

[In  priii^hg  the  first  of  these  poems  two  copit^ 
have  been  made  use  of,  both  taken  from  copies 
of  Chattertou's  handwriting,  the  one  by  Mr.Cat* 
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cott,  and  iht  other  by  Mr.  Barrett.  The  princi-  I  Your  onlie  lode  for  aye  to  mar  or  nuAe, 

pal  difierence  between  them  is  at  the  end.  where    Before  yon  Sunne  has  donde  his  welke  you  11  ^nde, 

the  Utter  has  Iburteen  lines  from  ver.  550,  which    Your  lovynge  wife,  who  erst  dyd  nd  the  loude 


are  wanting  in  the  former.    The  second  poem 
ia  printed  from  a  single  copy,  made  by  Mr.  Bar- 
n-tt  fironn  one  in  Chatlertoq*s  hand-writing. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  poem  marked  No.  1 , 
was  given  to  Mr,  Barrett  by  Chatterton  with 
the  following  title:  *'  Battle  of  Hastings^ wrote  by 
Tnrgot  the  Monk,  a  Saxon,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  translate  by  Thomas  Rowlie,  parish 
preeste  of  St  John's  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1405. — The  remainder  of  the  poem  I  have 
not  been  happy  enoutrh  to  meet  with.**    Being 
afterwards  prest  by  Mr.  Barrett  to  produce  any 
part  of  this  poem  in  the  original  hand-writing, 
he  at  last  said  that  he  wrote  this  poem  himself 
for  a  friend;  but  that  he  had  another,  the  copy 
of  an  original  by  Rowley :  and  being  .then  de- 
sired to  produce  that  other  poem,  he,  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  brought  to  Mr. 
Barrett  the  poem  marked  No.  2,  as  far  at  ver, 
530  incl.  with  the  fbllowirig  UUe ;  "  Battle  of  Has- 
tyngs  by  Turgotus,  translated  by  Roulie  for  W. 
Canynge  Esq."    The  lines  from  ver.  531  incl. 
were  brought  some  time  after,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Barrett's  repeated  soliciUtiona  for  the 
conduaion  of  the  poem.] 


Of  Lurdanes,  and  the  treasure  that  you  han, 
Wyll  falle  into  the  Normanne  robber's  honde, 
'Unlesse  with  hondeand  harte  you  plaie  the  manne. 
Cheer  upyourehartes,cha8e9orrowe  farn?  awaie, 
Godde  and  seyncte  Cuthbert  be  the  wordei* 
daie. 


(No.  1.) 


And  thenne  duke  Wyllyam  to  his  knyghtea  M 

saie; 
My  merrie  menne,  be  bravelie  everiche^ 
Gif  I  do  gayn  the  bonore  of  the  daie, 
£ch  one  of  you  1  wyll  make  myckle  riehe. 
Beer  you  in  mynde»  we  for  a  kyogdomm  fygbte> 
Lordshippes  and  honores  echone  shall  possesse  } 
Be  this  the  worde  to  daie,  Ood  and  my  ryghte; 
Ne  doubte  but  God  will  oure  true  cause  blesse. 

The  clarions  then  sounded  sharpe  and  shrille  ; 

D^athdoeynge  blades  were  out  intent  to  kille« 


And  brave  kyng  Harrolde  had  nowe  donde  hit  s 
He  threwe  wythe  myghie  amay  oe  hys  sborte  horsed 

spear, 
The  noise  it  made  tha  duke  to  turn  awaie. 
And  hytt  his  knyghte,  de  Beque,  upon  the  ear. 
His  cristede  beaver  dyd  him  smalle  abounde; 
The  cruel  spear  went  thorough  all  his  hede; 
The  purpel  blonde  camegoushynge  to  the  groonde. 
And  at  duke  Wyllyam's  feet  he  tumbled  deade: 

So  fell  the  myghtie  tower  of  Standrip,  wheane 

It  felte  the  furie  of  the  Danish  i 


O  Chbyitb,  it  is  a  grief  fbr  me  to  telle. 
How  manie  a  nobil  erle  and  valrous  knyghte 
In  fyghtynge  for  kynge  Harrold  noblie  fell, 
Al  rfeyne  in  Hastyngs  feeW  in  bloi»die  fyghte. 
O  sea!  our  teeming  donore,  han  thy  floude, 
Han  anie  fiructuous  entendement,  [blonde, 

Thon  wouldst  have  rose  and  sank  wyth  tydes  of 
Before  duke  Wyllyam's  knyghu  han  hither  went; 
Whose  cowart  arrows  manie  eries  sleyne. 
And  brucd  the  fceld  wyth  blonde  as  season 
rayne. 

And  of  his  knyghtes  did  eke  full  manie  die. 
All  pasiiug  hie,  of  mickle  myghte  echone. 
Whose  poygnant  arrowes,  typp'd  with  dastynie, 
Caus'd  manie  wydowes  to  make  myckle  mone. 
Loidynges,  avaunt,  that  chyrken-harted  are. 
From  out  of  hearynge  quickhe  now  departe; 
Full  well  1  wote,  to  synge  of  bloudie  warre 
Will  greeve  your  tenderlie  and  mayden  harte. 
Go,  do  the  weaklie  womman  inn  mann's  gcare. 
And  scond  your  mansion  if  grymm  war  come 
there. 

Soone  as  the  eriie  maten  belle  was  tolde, 
And  Sonne  was  come  to  byd  us  all  good  daie, 
Bothe  armies  on  the  feeld,  both  brave  and  bolde, 
Prepar'd  for  fyghte  in  champyon  arraie. 
As  when  two  bulles,  destynde  for  Hocktide  fyghte, 
Are  yoked  hie  the  necke  within  a  sparre, 
Theie  rend  the  erthe,  and  travellyrs  afiryghte, 
]L»ckynge  to  gage  the  sportive  bloudie  warre; 
Soe  lacked  HarroWes,  menne  to  come  to  blowes, 
The  Normans  lacked  for  to  wielde  their  bowea. 

Kynge  Hanolde  tumynge  to  hys  leegemen  spake ; 
My  nuorria  men,  be  not  caai  dowme  in  mynde; 


O  Afflem,  son  of  Cuthbert,  holie  sayncte. 
Come  aydethy  freend,  and  shewe  duke  Wyllyamf 

paynej 
Take  up  thy  pencyl,  all  his  features  paincte; 
Thy  coloryng  excells  a  synger  strayne. 
Duke  Wyllyam  sawe  his  freende  sleyne  piteouslie. 
His  lovynue  freende  whome  he  muche  honored. 
For  he  ban  lovd  hym  from  puerilitie. 
And  theie  together  bothe  han  bin  ybred: 
O !  in  duke  Wyllyam's  harte  it  raysde  a  ilame» 
To  whiche  the  rage  of  emptie  wolves  ia  tame. 

He  tooke  a  brazen  croaee^wwe  in  his  honde» 
And  drewe  it  harde  with  all  hys  mygfate  ameio« 
Ne  doubtyng  but  the  bravest  in  the  londe 
Han  by  his  souodynge  arrowe-lede*  bene  ilejrne^ 
Alured's  stede,  the  finest  stede  aliye, 
B3re  comlie  forme  knowlacbed  from  the  rest; 
But  no#e  his  destind  howre  dyd  wryyOf 
The  arrowe  hyt  upon  his  milkwhite  breste: 
So  have  I  seen  a  ladie-smock  soe  White, 
Blown  in  the  momynge,  and  mowd  downe  at 
night. 

With  thilk  a  force  it  dyd  his  boddie  gore. 
That  in  his  tender  guttes  it  entered. 
In  veritee  a  full  clothe  yarde  or  more. 
And  downe  with  flaiten  noyse  he  sunken  deda. 
Brave  Alured,  benethe  his  faithfUll  horse. 
Was  smeerd  all  over  withe  the  gorie  dusta, 

^  One  commentator  supposes  that  this  means 
the  path  of  the  arrow,  from  the  Saxon  lade,  iter, 
profectiv.  Dean  Mi  lies,  that  it  may  me^  an  ar- 
row headed  with  lead,  or  that  it  is  mtspelled  fbi 
arrow-hede,  fiither  of  thcM  lattor  coivaeturef  Ik 
probable* 
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And  on  bjrm  kie  the  reccr^s  lukewamie  cone^ 
That  Alured  coulde  not  b3nntelf  aluste*. 

The    standyng    Nomums  drew  tlieyr  bowe 
echone,  [downe. 

And  brogbt  fhll  aianie  Englyih  champyons 

The  NoniiAnt  kept  aloofe,  at  distannce  stylle. 
The  Englysh  nete  hot  short  hone-fpeara  could 

weide; 
The  Englysh  manie  detbe-sure  dartet  did  |cille, 
And  manie  arrowes  twang'd  upon  the  theelde. 
KyngeHaroldes  knygbts  desir^de  fbrbendie  stroke. 
And  marched  furious  o*er  the  bloudie  pleyne. 
In  bodie  close,  and  made  the  pleyne  to  smoke ; 
Their  sbeelds  rebounded  arrowes  back  afraynne. 
The  Normans  stode  aloofe,  uor  hede  the  same. 
Their  arrowes  wouTde  do  detbe^  tho>  from  fieir  of 
they  came. 

Buke  Wyllyam  drewe  agen  hys  arrowe  stiynge. 
An  arrowe  withe  a  sjrlver-bede  drewe  he; 
The  arrowe  dauncynge  in  the  ayre  dyd  synge^ 
And  bytt  the  horse  Tossel3ni  on  the  knee. 
At  this  brave  Tosslyn  threwe  his  short  horse- 

speare; 
Duke  Wyllyam  stooped  to  avoyde  the  blowe; 
The  yrone  weapon  hummed  in  his  eare. 
And  hitte  sir  I^oullie  Naibor  on  the  prowe: 
Upon  his  hehne  soeftirious  was  the  stroke. 
It  splete  his  beaver,  and  the  ryvets  broke. 

Downe  fell  the  beaver  by  Tossljm  splete  in  tweine, 
And  onn  his  hede  expos'd  a  punie  wounde. 
But  on  Destoutvilles  sholder  came  ameine. 
And  feird  the  champyon  to  the  bloudie  gronnde. 
Then  DouUie  myghte  his  bowestrjmge  drewe, 
Enthougbte  to  gyve  brave  Tosslyn  bloudie  wounde. 
But  Harolde>s  assenglave^  stopp*d  it  as  it  flewe. 
And  it  fell  bootless  on  the  bloudie  grounde. 
Siere  Doullie,  when  he  sawe  hys  venge  tbusbroke, 
Deatb-doynge  blade  from  out  the  scabard  tokc. 

And  nowe  the  batlail  dosde  on  everych  syde. 
And  foce  to  face  appeard  the  knyghtes  full  brave; 
They  lifted  up  theire  bylles  with  myckle  pryde. 
And  manie  woundes  unto  the  Normans  gave. 
So  have  I  sene  two  weirs  at  once  give  grounde. 
White  fbmyng  hygh  to  roT3mge  combat  mnne; 
In  roaryog  dyn  and  heaven-breaking  sounde, 
Burste  waves  on  waves,  and  spangle  in  the  sunne ; 
And  when  tb«i  r  my  ghte  in  burstynge  waves  is  fled, 
Likecowords,  stele  alonge  theire  ozy  bede. 

Yonge  Egelrede,  a  knyghte  of  comelie  mein, 

Affynd  unto  the  kjmge  of  Dynefiurre, 

At  echone  tylte  and  touruey  he  was  scene. 

And  lovM  to  be  amonge  the  bloudie  warre; 

He  couchM   hjrs  launce,  and  ran  wyth  mickle 


He  dy'd  and  leflfed  wyfe  and  cbyldren  i 
Whom  he  W3rthe  cheiyshmeot  did  deariie  love; 
In  England's  court,  in    goode  kyi^e  EdwaH^s 

regne, 
Hewonne  the  tylte,  and  ware  her  crymsuu  glove j 
And  thence  unto  the  place  where  be  was  binve^ 
Tbgether  with  hys  welthe  and  better  wyfe. 
To  Normandie  he  dyd  perdie  retnme. 
In  peace  and  quietnesse  to  lead  his  lyfe; 
And  now  with  sovrajm  Wyllyam  he  came^ 
To  die  in  battel,  or  get  «reitbe  and  fame. 

Then,  swefte  as  lygfatnynge,  Egelredus  set 
Agaynstdu  Barlie  of  the  moonten  head; 
In  his  dere  hartesbloude  his  longe  launoe  was  wett^ 
And  from  his  courser  down  he  tumbled  dede. 
So  ba\'e  I  sene  a  mountayne  oak  that  longe 
Has  caste  his  shadowe  to  the  mountayne  syde. 
Brave  all  the  wyndes,  tho'  ever  they  so  stronge. 
And  view  the  briers  bdowe  with  self-taught  prid^ 

But,  whan  throwne  downe  by  mightie  thundor 
stroke, 

He'de  rather  bee  a  brsrer  than  an  oke. 

Then  Egelreddyd  in  a  declynie 
Hys  launce  uprere  with  all  hys  myghte  ameinei 
And  strok  Fitzport  upon  the  dexter  eye. 
And  at  his  pole  the  spear  came  out  agajme. 
Butt  as  he  drewe  it  forthe,  an  arrowe  fledde 
Wyth  mickle  myght  sent  from  de  Tracy*s  bowe. 
And  at  hys  syde  the  arrowe  entered. 
And  out  the  crymson  streme  of  bloude  gan  flowe; 
In  purple  strekes  it  dyd  hys  armer  staine. 
And  smok'd  in  puddles  on  the  dustie  plaine. 

But  Egelred,  before  he  sunken  downe. 

With  all  his  myghte  amein  his  spear  besped. 

It  bytte  Bertrammil  Manne  upon  the  crowne^ 

And  bothe  together  quicklie  sunken  dede. 

So  have  1  seen  a  rocke  o'er  others  hange. 

Who .  stronglie  plac*d    laughde  at  bis   slippvy 

state. 
But  when  he  falls  with  heaven-peerc3rnge  banga 
That  he  the  sleeve  unravels  all  theire  fiite. 
And  broken  onn  the' beech  thys  lesson  speak* 
The  strooge  and  firme  should  not  delsmie  the 
weake. 

Howel  a^  Jevah  came  from  Matraval, 
Where  he  by  chaunce  ban  slayne  a  noble's  son. 
And  now  was  come  to  fyghte  at  Harold^s  call. 
And  in  the  battel  he  much  goode  ban  done; 
Unto  kyng  Harold  he  fougbte  mickle  near. 
For  he  was  yeoman  of  the  bodie  guard4; 
And  with  a  tar§^y t  and  a  fygfatyng  spear. 
He  of  his  boddle  han  kepte  watch  and  wardr 
True  as  a  shadow  to  a  substant  thynge. 
So  true  he  guarded  Harold  hjrs  good  k3P^(«» 
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And  ttrooke  de  Traeie  tliilk  a  cxffmA  womide, 
Hjs  baite  and  lever  came  out  on  the  launoe. 
And  then  retreted  for  to  guarde  hys  kynge, 
On  dented  launce  he  bore  the  harte  awaie; 
An  arrowe  came  from  Auffroie  Griel's  stryoge, 
Into  hys  heele  betwyxt  hyi  yron  stale ; 

The  grey*goo9e^  pynion,  that  thereon  was  sett, 
Eftsoons  W3rthtmokyugcrymsonbloud  was  wett. 

His  Uoude  at  this  was  waxen  flaipinge  hotte. 
Without  adoe  he  turned  once  agayne, 
And  hyU  de  Griel  thilk  a  blowe,  God  wote, 
Maugre  hys  helme,  he  splete  his  hede  in  twayne. 
This  Anflfiroie  was  a  manne  of  mickle  pryde, 
Whose  featliett  bewty  ladden  in  his  face; 
His  chaunce  in  warr  he  ne  before  han  tryde, 
fint  lyy'd  in  love  and  Rosaline's  embrace; 
And  like  a  useless  weede  amonge  the  haie 
Amonge  the  sleine  warriours  Griel  laie. 

Kynge  Harolde  then  he  putt  his  yeomen  bie. 
And  forslie  ryd  into  the  bloudie  fyghte; 
Erie  Ethel  wolf,  and  Goodrick,  and  A16e, 
Cutbbert,  and  Goddard,  mical  menne  of  myghte, 
Ethelwin,  Ethel  bert,  and  Edwb  too, 
EffVed  the  famous,  and  erle  Ethelwarde, 
Kynge  Harolde^s  leegemenn,  erlies  hie  and  true. 
Bode  after  hym,  his  bodie  for  to  guarde; 
The  reste  of  erlies,  fyghtynge  other  wheres, 
Stained  with  Norman  bknide  theire  fyghtynge 
flperes. 

As  when  some  ryrer  with  the  season  rayne* 
"White  fomynge  hie  dothe  bi-eke  the  bridges  oft, 
Oertames  the  hamelct  and  all  conteins. 
And  laycth  oer  the  hyils  a  muddie  soft; 
So  Harold  ranne  upon  his  Normanne  foes. 
And  lAyde  the  greate  and  small  upon  the  ^ounde, 
And  delte  among  them  thilke  a  store  of  blowes. 
Fall  idanie  a  Normanne  fell  by  hym  dede  wounde; 
So  who  he  be  that  ouphant  foieries  strike, 
Their  soules  will  wander  to  kynge  Of&'s  dyke. 

Fitz  SalnarTille,dukeWilliam*s  (avourite  kuyghte» 
To  noble  Edelwarde  his  life  dyd  yielde;  [myghte, 
Witbe  hys  tytte  launoe  hee  stroke  with  thilke  a 
The  Norman's  bowels  steemde  upon  the  f^eeld. 
OM  SMnanrilte  beheld  hys  son  lie  ded. 
Against  erle  Edelwarde  his  bowe-strynge  drewe; 
Bat  Harold  at  one  blowe  made  tweine  his  head; 
He  dy'd  before  the  poignant  arrowe  flew. 
So  was  the  hope  of  all  the  issue  gone. 
And  in  one  battle  fell  the  sire  and  son. 

Be  Aubignee  rod  fercely  thro'  the  fyghte. 
To  where  the  boddie  of  Salnarville  laie; 
Quod  be;  And  art  thou  ded,  thou  manneof  myghte? 
iSl  be  revenged,  or  die  for  thee  this  daie. 


His  distant  soone,  sire  Romara  di  Bieie, 
Soughte  to  revenge  his  fallen  kynsman's  lote» 
But  soone  erle  Cutbbert!8  dented  fygbtyng  spear 
Stucke  in  his  harte,  and  stayd  his  speed, Clod  wote. 
He  tumbled  downe  dose  by  hys  kynsman's  syde, 
Myngie  their  stremesof  pourple  blonde,  and  dj^d. 

And  now  an  arrowe  from  a  bowe  unwote 

Into  erle  Cothbert's  harte  eftsoones  dyd  flee; 

Who  dying  sayd;  ah  me!  how  hard  my  lote! 

Now  slayne,  mayhap,  of  one  oflowe  degree. 

So  have  1  seen  a  leafic  eUn  of  yore  ,    . 

Have  been  tbe  pride  and  glorie  of  the  pleine; 

But,  when  the  spt^yng  hindlord  it  gruwne  poore. 

It  falls  benetlie  tii^  ihce  of  some  rude  sweine; 
And  like  the  oke,  the  sdvran  of  tbe  woode^ 
Its  fall    A  boddie  tells  you  how  it  stoode. 

When  Edelward  perceevd  erle  Cuthbert  die^ 
On  Hubert  strongest  of  the  Normanne  crewe^ 
As  wolfs  wheu  hungred  on  the  cattel  flie. 
So  Edelward  amaine  upon  him  flewe. 
With  thilk  a  force  he  hyt  hym  to  the  groonde; 
And  was  demasing  howe  to  cake  his  life, 
When  he  behynde  received  a  ghastlie  wounde 
Gyven  by  de  Torcia  with  a  stabbyng  knyfe; 
Base  trecherous  Normannes,  if  such  acts  yoa 
The  conquer'4  mai  clame  victorie  of  you.  [doe^ 

The  erlie  felte  de  Torcie's  treacherous  knyfe 
Han  made  bis  crymson  bloude  and  spirits  floe ; 
And  knowlachyng  he  soon  must  quyt  this  lyfe. 
Resolved  Hubert  should  too  with  hym  goe. 
He  held  hys  trustie  swerd  against  his  bresto^ 
And  down  he  fell,  and  peerc'd  him  to  the  harte ; 
And  both  together  then  did  take  their  Teste, 
Their  soules  from  corpses  unaknell'd  depart; 
And  both  together  soughte  tbe  unknown  shore. 
Where  we  shall  goe,  where  manie*s  gon  before* 

Kynge  Harolde  Torcie*s  trechery  dyd  spie. 
And  hie  alofe  his  tempered  swerde  d)rd  welde, 
Cut  offe  hys  arme,  and  made  the  bloude  to  flic. 
His  proofe  steel  armoure  did  him  littel  sheelde; 
And  not  content  he  splete  his  hede  in  twaine. 
And  down  he  tumbled  on  the  bloudie  groonde; 
Mean  while  the  other  erlies  on  the  playne 
Gave  and  received  manie  a  bloudie  wounde, 
Such  as  the  arts  in  warre  han  learnt  with  care. 
But  manie  knyghtes  were  women  in  men*8  gear. 

Herrewald,  borne  on  Sarim's  spreddyng  plaine. 
Where  Thor*8  fam'd  temple  manie  ages  stoode; 
Where  Druids^  auncient  preests  dyd  ryghtes  or- 

daine, 
And  in  the  middle  Shed  the  victyras  bloude ; 
Where  auncient  bardi  dyd  their  verses  syngc. 
Of  Caesar  conquer»d  and  his  mighty  hoste. 
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And  made  hyni  in  his  tatter'd  barkf  to  flie, 
'Till  Tynysn*8  dethe  and  opportunity. 

To  make  it  more  renomed  than  before* 
I,  tho  a  Saxon,  yet  the  truthe  will  telle) 
The  Saxonnes  steynd  the  place  wyth  Brittisb  gore. 
Where  n^te  but  blond  of  sacrifices  felle. 
Tho*  Chrystiana  ftylle  they  thoghte  mouche  of 

the  pile, 
And  here  theie  mett  when  causes  dyd  it  neede; 
Twas  here  the  auncient  elders  of  the  isle 
Dyd  by  the  trecherie  of  Hengist  bleede; 
O  Hengist!  han  thie  canse  bin  good  and  true. 
Thou  wouldst  such  murdrous  acts  as  these 
eschew.  -     i- 

The  eiiie  was  a  manne  of  hie  degree, 
And  han  that  dale  full  manie  Normannes  sleine; 
Three  Norman  champyons  of  hie  degree 
He  lefte  to  smoke  upon  the  bloudie  pleine: 
Tlie  sier  Fitzboterilleme  did  then  advaunce, 
And  with  his  bowe  he  smote  the  erlies  hede; 
Who  eftsoons  gored  hyro  with  his  tylting  launce^ 
And  at  his  horses  feet  he  tumbled  dede: 
His  partyng  spirit  hovered  o*er  the  flonde 
Of  soddayne  roushyuge  moocbe  lov'd  pourple 
bloude. 

De  Viponte  then,  a  squier  of  low  d^^ree, 
An  arrowe  drewe  with  all  his  myghte  ameine ; 
Thearrowe  graz'd  upon  the  erlies  knee, 
A  punie  wounde,  that  causd  but  littel  peine. 
So  have  I  scene  a  dolthead  place  a  stone, 
Enthoghte  to  staie  a  driving  rivers  cour&e; 
But  better  han  it  bin  to  lett  alone. 
It  onlie  drives  it  on  with  raickle  force; 
The  erlie,  wounded  by  so  base  a  hynde, 
Rays'd  furyous  doyngs  in  his  noble  mynde. 

The  sicrc  Chatillion,  yongcr  of  that  name, 
Advaunced  next  before  the  erlie's  syghte; 
His  fader  was  a  manne  of  mickle  fame. 
And  he  renomde  and  valorous  in  fyghte; 
Chatillion  his  trustie  swerd  forth  drewe. 
The  erledrawes  bis,  menne  both  of  mickle  myghte ; 
And  at  eche  other  vengouslie  they  flew. 
As  mastie  dogs  at  Hocktide  set  to  fygbte; 

Bothe  scomd  to  yeelde,  and  bothe  abhorMe  to 
file, 

Resolv'd  to  vanqujshe,  or  resdvM  to  die. 

Chatillion  hyt  the  erlie  on  the  hede. 
That  splytte  eftsoons  his  cristed  helm  in  twayne; 
Whicbe  h«  perforce  withe  target  covered, 
And  to  the  battel  went  with  myghte  ameine. 
The  erlie  hytte  Chatillion  thilke  a  blowe 
Cpon  his  breste,  his  harte  was  plein  to  see; 
He  tumbled  at  the  horses  feet  alsoe, 
And  in  dethe  panges  he  seez'd  the  recer*s  knee: 
Paste  as  the  ivy  rounde  the  oke  doth  clymbe. 
So  fhste  he  dying  grypM  the  racer's '' lymbe. 
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A  puddlie  streme  of  Monde  ilowM  oiit  altoeiiie, 
StretcbM  out  ait  length  besmer'd  with  gore  be  l«i«  % 
As  some  tall  oke  felPd  fkom  the^greenie  pMae, 
To  live  a  second  time  upon  the  main. 

The  erlie  nowe  an  horse  ond  bever  han. 
And  nowe  agayue  appered  on  the  feeld; 
And  many  a  mickle  knyghte  and  tnightie  moinne 
To  his  dethe^oyiig  swerd  his  life  did  yeeld; 
When  siere  de  Broque  an  arrowe  looge  lett  flie. 
Intending  Herewaldus  to  have  sleyne; 
It  miss*d|  butt  hytte  Kdardus  on  the  eye. 
And  at  his  pole  came  out  with  horrid  paYne. 
Edardus  felle  Hpon  the  bloudie  grounde, 
Hisnoblesoule  came  roOshjmg  firom  the  wounde. 

Thys  Herewald  perceevd,  and  fhll  of  ire 

He  on  the  siere  de  Broque  with  fnri^  came; 

9uod  he,  thou  'st  slanghtred  my  beloVed  squier. 

But  I  will  be  revenged  for  the  same. 

Into  bis  bowels  then  hi^'  lauoce  he  thruste. 

And  drew  thereout  a  steemie  drerie  lode  ; 

2uod  he,  these  offals  are  for  ever  curst,       [foode. 

Shall  serve  the  coughs,  and  rooks,  aod  dawes  for 
Then  on  the  pleine  the  steemie  lode  hee  throwdc^ 
Smokynge  wyth  lyfe,  and  dy*d  with  crymsos 
bloude. 

Fitz  Broque,  who  saw  his  father  killen  lie. 

Ah  me !  tayde  he ;  what  woeful  lyghte  I  see! 

But  now  I  muate  do  somethyng  morethan  siybe; 

And  then  an  arrowe  finom  the  bowe  drew  he. 

Beneth  the  erlie's  navil  came  the  darte; 

Fitz  Broque  on  fbote  han  drawne  it  fh>m  the  bowe; 

And  upwards  went  into  the  ealie's  harte. 

And  out  the  crymson  streme  of  bfoude  gan  flowe. 
As  fromm  a  hatch,  drawne  with  a  vehement  geir. 
White  rushe  the  bursty  nge  waves,  and  roar  aloqg- 
the  weir. 

The  erie  with  one  honde  grasp'd  the  recer*«imyii% 
And  with  the  other  he  his  launce  besped ; 
And  then  felle  bleedyng  on  the  bloudie  plaiae. 
His  launce  it  hytt  Fitz  Broque  upon  the  hede  ; 
Upon  his  hede  it  made  a  wounde  full  slyghte, 
But  peerc^d  his  shoulder,  ghastlie  wounde  infeme^ 
Before  his  optics  daunced  a  shade  of  nyghta, 
Whyche  soone  were  closed  ynn  a  sleepe  eteme. 
The  noble  erlie  than,  withote  a  grone. 
Took  flyghte,  to  fynde  the  regyona  unknovae. 

Brave  Alured  from  binethe  his  noble  horse 
Was  gotten  on  his  leggs,  with  bloude  all 
And  nowe  eletten  on  another  horse, 
Eftsoons  he  withe  his  launce  did  manie  jgoce. 
The  cowart  Norman  knyghtes  before  hym 
And  from  a  distaunce  sent  their  arrowea  keeae- 
But  no  such  destinie  awaits  his  hedde,  * 

As  to  be  sleyen  -by  a  wigbte  so  meene. 
TIm)  oft  the  oke  falls  by  the  villen*s  shock, 
Tys  moe  thau  hyndes  can  do,  to  move  the  toc^ 
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Brie  EtMbert  then  hoTe,  and  wkft  clinie  juste, 
A  iMmce,  that  stroke  Partaie  upon  the  thighe, 
Aai  pioii^d  him  downe  anto  the  gone  dttste; 
Cruel,  quod  he,  thou  cruellie  sbalt  die. 
With  that  hii  launce  he  enterd  at  his  throte; 
He  scritch'd  and  icreem'd  in  melancholie  mood; 
AmA  at  his  hacke  eftsoons  came  oat,  God  wote, 
▲ad  after  it  a  ciymsoo  streme  of  bloode: 
In  agonie  and  peine  he  there  did  lie, 
While  life  and  dethe  strove  for  masterrie^ 

He  gryped  hard  the  Uoudie  murdring  launce, 
Aod  in  a  gpone  he  left  this  mortel  lyfe. 
Behydci  the  eilie  Fitcampe  did  advaunce, 
BatlioghOft  to  kin  him  with  a  stabbynge  knife; 
But  Egward,  who  peroeevd  his  fowle  intent, 
Bfttoons  his  trustie  swerde  he  forthwjrth  drewe, 
And  thtlke  a  cruel  blowe  to  Fiscampe  sent. 
That  flonle  and  boddie's  Uoude  at  one  gate  flewe. 
Thiflc  deeds  do  all  deserve,  whose  deeds  so  fowle 
Will  black  theire  earthlie  name,  if  not  their 
sonle. 

When  lo!  an  arrowe  from  Walleris  hobde^ 
Winged  with  fate  and  dethe  daunced  alonge; 
▲nd  slewe  the  noble  flower  of  Powjrslonde, 
Howel  ap  Jerah,  who  yclepd  the  stronge. 
Whan  he  the  first  mischaunce  reoeired  ban. 
With  horsemaas  haste  he  from  the  armie  rodde; 
Aad  did  repaire  unto  the  cunnynge  manne. 
Who  sange  a  cbarme,  that  dyd  it  mickle  goode; 
Then  praid  seyncte  Cuthbert,  and  our  holie 

To  blesse  his  labour,  and  to  heal  the  same. 

Then  drewe  the  arrowe,  and  the  wounde  did  seek. 

And  putt  the  teint  of  holie  herbies  on; 
'  And  putt  a  rowe  of  bloud^-stones  round  his  neck; 

And  then  did  say;  go,  chafnpyon,  get  agone. 

And  BOW  was  comynge  Harrolde  ti>  defend. 

And  metten  by  Walleris  cruel  darte; 

His  sheelde  of  wolf-skinn  did  him  not  attend. 

The  arrow  peerced  mto  bis  noble  harte; 

As  some  tall  oke,  hewn  from  the  mountajrne  bed. 
Falls  to  the  pleine;  so  fell  the  warriour  dede. 

His  countryman,  brave  Mervyn  ap  Teudor, 
VFho  loVe  of  hyro  ban  from  bis  country  gone, 
VHien  he  peroeevd  his  friend  lie  in  his  gore, 
Aa  fiirious  as  a  mountay  n  wolf  he  ranne.  [bryghte, 
Aa  ouphant  ftiieries,  whan  the  Moone  sheenet 
In  littel  circles  daunce  upon  the  greene. 
All  living  creatures  flie  far  from  their  syghte. 
No  try  the  race  of  destinie  be  seen ; 

For  what  he  be  that  ouphant  feieries  stryke, 
Their  soules  will  wander  to  kyng  Ofia*s  dyke  >. 

80  fVom  the  fece  of  Mervyn  Tewdor  brave 
The  Normans  *eftsoons  fled  awaie  agbaste^ 
And  lefte  bebynde  tbeir  bowe  and  asenglare, 
IFor  fear  of  hym,  in  thilk  a  cowart  baste. 
Hit  garb  suiTicient  wero  to  meve  affryghte; 
A  wolf  skin  girded  round  hys  myddle  was; 
A  bear  skin,  from  Norwegians  wan  in  fygbte, 
"Wm  tjFtend  round  hit  thoolder  by  the  claws: 
.  So  Hercules,  *tis  sunge  9  much  like  to  him. 
Upon  his  shoulder  wore  a  lyon's  skin, 

'  This  couplet  has  occurred  before,  line  289  of 
ttiiapoem. 

9  And  thmi  about  his  shoulders  broad  be  threw 
A  hoary  bide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 
vol*  X?. 
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Upon  his  thygbes  and  harte-swefle  legges  he  wore 

A  hngie  goat  skyn,  all  of  one  grete  peice ; 

A  boar  skyn  sheelde  on  His  bare  armes  be  bore ; 

His  gauntletts  wero  the  skynn  of  liarte  of  Greece. 

They  fledde;  h6  followed  close  upon  their  heels, 

Vowynge  vengeance  for  his  deare  countrymanne; 

And  siere  de  Sancelotte  his  vengeance  feels; 

He  peero'd  hys  backe,  and  oute  the  blonde  ytt 
ranne.  [arme, 

Hisabloude  went  downe  the  swerde  unto  his 
In  springing  rivulet,  alive  and  warme. 

His  swerde  was  shorte,  and  broade,  and  myckle 
keene,  [waie; 

And  no  mann's  bone  could  stonde  to  stoppe  itts 
The  Nermann's  barte  in  partes  two  cutt  cleane^ 
He  cloe'd  his  eyne,  and  closed  his  eyne  for  aie. 
Then  with  his  swerde  he  sett  on  Fitz  du  Valle, 
A  kuyghte  moucb  femous  for  to  runne  at  tylte; 
With  tbilk  a  furie  on  hym  he  dyd  hlXe, 
Into  his  neck  he  ran  the  swerde  and  hylte; 
Asmyghtie  lyghtenynge  often  has  been  founde. 
To  dryve  an  oke  into  unfallow'd  grounde. 

And  with  the  swerde,  that  in  his  neck  yet  stoke, 
Tbe  Norman  fell  unto  the  bJoudie  grounde; 
And  with  the  fiill  ap  Tewdore's  swerde  he  broke. 
And    bloode   afreshe   came  trickling  from  the 

wounde. 
As  whan  the  byndes,  before  a  mountayne  wolfe, 
Flie  from  his  paws,  and  angrie  vysage  grym; 
But  when  he  fells  into  the  pittie  golpbe, 
They  dare  h3rm  to  bis  bearde,  and  battone  bym; 
And  cause  he  Ayghted  them  so  muche  befuro, 
Lyke  cowart  byndes, they  battone  hym  tliemoie* 

So,  whaa  they  sawe  ap  Tewdore  was  bereft 
Of  his  keen  swerde,  thatt  wroghte  thilke  great  dis- 
They  turned  about,  eftsoons  upon  bsrm  lept,  [maiC} 
And  full  a  scoro  engaged  in  the  fraie. 
Mervyn  ap  Tewdore,  ragyng  as  a  bmu*, 
Seiz'd  on  the  beaver  of  the  sier  de  Laqne; 
And  wring*d  his  hedde  with  such  a  vehement  gier, 
His  visage  was  turned  round  unto  his  backe. 
Backe  to  his  harte  retyr'd  tbe  useless  gore. 
And  feUe  upon  the  pleine  to  rise  no  more. 

Then  on  the  mightie  siere  Fitz  Pierce  he  flew. 
And  broke  bis  helm  and  seiz'd  hym  bie  the  throte: 
Then  manie  Normann.knyghtes  their  arrowes  drew. 
That  enter'd  into  Mervcn's  harte,  God  wote. 
In  dying  pangs  he  gryp'd  his  throte  more  strotige^ 
And  from  their  sockets  started  out  his  eyes; 
Andfirom  his  mouthecame  out  bis  blameless tonge: 
And  bothe  in  peyne  and  anguishe  eftsoon  dies. 
As  some  rnde  rocke  torne  from  bis  bed  of  claie, 
Stretch'd  onn  the  pleyne  the  brave  ap  Tewdore 
laie. 

And  now  erle  Rthelbert  and  Egward  came 
Brave  Mervyn  from  the  Normannes  to  assist; 
A  mygbtie  siere,  Fitz  Chatulet  bie  name. 
An  arrowe  drew  that  dyd  them  litiel  lisu 

In  salvage  forrestby  adventure  slew. 
And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be; 

Which  spreading  all  his  back  with  dreadfull 
Made  all  that  him  so  horrible  did  see  [view. 
Think  him  Alcides  in  a  lion*s  skin. 
When  the  Nemean  conquest  he  did  win. 

Spenser.  Muispouaai. 
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Erie  Esward  points  his  launce  at  Chatulet, 

And  Ethel bert  at  Walleris  set  his; 

A  nd  Rfirward  dvd  the  siere  a  hard  blowe  faytt. 

Bat  Ethelbert  by  a  tnischaunce  dyd  miss: 
Fear  laide  Walleris  flatt  upon  the  strande. 
He  ne  deserved  a  death  from  erlies  hande. 

Betwyxt  the  ribbes  of  tire  Fitz  Chatelet 
The  poyjited  laance  of  Egward  dyd  jrpass: 
The  dtstaunt  syde  thereof  was  ruddie  wet, 
'  And  he  M\  breathless  on  the  bloudie  grass. 
As  cowart  Walleris  laie  on  the  grounde, 
The  dreaded  weapon  hummed  oer  his  heade, 
And  hytt  the  squier  thiike  a  lethal  wounde. 
Upon  his  fallen  lorde  he  tumbled  dead : 

Oh  shame  to  Norman  armes !  A  lord  a  slave, 
A  captyve  villeyn  than  a  lorde  more  brave! 

From  Chatelet  hys  launoe  erle  F.gward  drew. 
And  bit  Wallerie  on  the  dexter  cheek; 
Peerc*d  to  his  braine,  and  cut  his  tongue  in  two: 
There,  knyghte,  quod  be|  let  that  thy  actions 
speak         I 


(No.  2.) 
Oh  Truth !  immortal  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Too  lyttle  known  to  wryters  of  these  daies, 
Teach  me,  fayre  saincte !  thy  passynge  worthe 

to  pryze, 
To  blame  a  friend  and  give  a  foeman  prayse. 
The  fickle  Moone,  bedeckt  wythe  sylver  rays, 
I^adynge  a  traiue  of  starres  of  feeble  lyghte. 
With  look  adigne  the  worlde  belowe  surveies, 
The  world,  that  wotted  not  it  coud  be  nyghte; 
Wyth  armour  dyd,  with  huma»  gore  ydeyd, 

Sbee  sees  kynge  Harolde  stande,  &yre  Englaods 
curse  and  pryde. 
With  ale  and  vernage  drunk  bis  souldiers  lay; 
Here  was  an  hynde,  anie  an  eriie  spredde; 
Sad  keepynge  of  their  leaders  natal  daie ! 
This  even  in  drinke,  toom.)rrow  with  the  dead  I 
Thro*  ev^rietroope  disorder  reer'd  her  hedde; 
Dancynge  and  beideignes  was  the  onlie  theme; 
Sad  dome  was  theires,  who lefte  this  easiebedde, 
And  wak*d  in  torments  from  so  sweet  a  dream. 
Duke  Williams  meime  of  comeing  dethe  afiaide, 

AU  nyghte  to  the  great  Oodde  for  succour  askd 
and  praied'. 

Thus  Harolde  to  his  wites  that  stoode  arounde; 
«  Goe !  Gyrthe  and  Eilward,  take  bills  half  a 
score:  [bound; 

And  search  how  farre  oure  foeman's  campe  dothe 
Yourself  have  rede;  I  nede  to  saie  nc  more. 
My  brother  best  beloved  of  anie  ore. 
My  Leofwinus,  go  to  everich  wite. 
Tell  tbem  to  raunge  the  battle  to  the  grore. 
And  waiten  tyll  I  sende  the  best  for  fyghte." 
He  saide;  the  loieaul  brodert  lefte  the  place, 
Saccess  and  cheerfiiloesi  depicted  on  ech  £aoe. 

Slowelie  brave  Gyrthe  and  Eilward  dyd  ad- 


When  the  dyre  dutterynge  of  the  alMdv  w^ 

launce 
Made  them  to  be  by  Hughe  Fitshugfa  eapyd.' 
He  lyfled  up  his  voice,  and  loodlle  cryd; 
Like  wol£i  in  wintere  did  the  Normanne  yeU; 
Gyrthe  drew  hys  swerde,  andcntbyt  burled 

hyde; 
The  proto-elene  manne  of  the  fielde  be  felle ; 
Out  strcemd  the  bloude,  and  ran  in  nDokinge 

curies, 
Reflected  hie  the  Moone  seemd  rubiea  mizt  wyth 

pearies. 

A  troope  of  Normannes  fh>m  the  maw  anng^r 
camp,  * 

Rousd  from  their  praiers  by  the  Hotting  crie ; 

Thoughe  Gyrthe  and  Aihrardus  perceevd  the 
same. 

Not  once  tbeie  stood  abashd,  or  thoghte  to  flie. 

He  seizd  a  bill,  to  conquer  or  to  die; 

Fierce  as  a  clevis  from  a  rocke  ytome. 

That  makes  a  vallie  wheresoe^re  it  \\ty 

Fierce  as  a  r3rver  bnrstynge  firom  the  borne  *; 

So  fiercelie  Gyrthe  hitte  Fitz  da  Oore  a  bl^we. 
And  on  the  verdaunt  playne  he  layde  the  <  ~ 
pyone  lowe. 


Tancarvilletbut;  Alle  peace  in  Williamt  i 
Let  none  edraw  his  areublaster  bowe.** 
Gyrthe  cas*d  his  weppone,  as  lie  beaide  tbe 

same, 
Aud  vengynge  Normannes  staid  the  flytngeiloe. 
The  sire  wente  onnc;  Ye  menne,  what  mean 

ye  so 
Thus  unprovdkd  to  courte  a  bloudie  fygbte?*" 
fiuod  Gyrthe;  Oure  meanynge  we  ne  care  to 

showe. 
Nor  dread  thy  duke  wyth  all  hit  men  of  my^le; 
Here  single  onlie  these  to  all  tbie  crewe 
Shall  shewe  what  Englysh  handes  and  hemrtct  cm 

doe. 

Seek  not  for  bloude,    Tuicarville  calme  r»- 

l^lyd,  [traugkt; 

Nor  joie   in  dethe,   lyke  madmen  nK»8t  dis- 
In  peace  and  mercy  is  a  Chrysttans  pryde  : 
He  that  dothe  oonteetes  pryze  is  in  a  faalte. 
And  now  the   news   was   to    duke    WHlitM 

brought. 
That  men  of  HaroMes  armie  taken  were; 
For  theyre  good  cheere  all  catiet  were  cb- 

thoughte,  [cbeeie*. 

And    Gyrthe    and    Eilwardua   eiQoPd    guuto 

2uod  Willyam;  Thus  shall  Willjrwai  be  f 

A  friend  -to   everie  manne  that  treads  ob 

lysh  ground. 

Erie  Leofrinus  throwghe  the  campe  ypats^. 
And  sawe  bothe  men  and  eriiei  on  the  i 


*  In  Tui^t's  tyme  Holemrell  braste  of  «tle 
80  fierce  tliat  it  threw  a  stonemell  canying  tt^ 
same  awaie.    J.  Lydgale  ne  kaomym^  tfait  I  ^ 

Ant-  o  lifiA. 
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They  8l«pte,  at  tiMraghe  they 

•lepte  theyr  last. 
And  hmdd  alreodie  felte  tiieyr  fatale  wounde. 
He  started  backe,  and  was  wytb  shame  astownd; 
loked  wanne  wyth  anger,  and  be  shooke  wyth . 

rage;  [dyd  sound, 

"Wben  throughe  the  hollow  tentes  these  wordes 

Rowse  Arom  your  sleepe,  detratours  of  the  age ! 

Was  it  for  thys  the  stoute  Norwegian  bledde? 

Awake,  ye  hnscaries,  now,  or  waken  wyth  the 

dead. 

As  when  the  shepster  in  the  shadie  bowre 
In  jintle  slumbers  chase  the  heat  of  daie. 
Hears  dooblyng  echoe  wind  the  wolfins  rore, 
That  neare  hys  flocke  is  watchynge  for  a  praie, 
He  trembly  nge  for  hist  sheep  drives  dreeme  awaie, 
Gripes  fiiste  hys  burled  crokc,  and  sore  adradde 
Wyth  fleeting  strides  be  hastens  to  the  fraie. 
And  rage  and  prowess  fyres  the  coi.<itrell  lad; 
With  trustie  talbots  to  the  battel  flies,     [skies. 

And  yell  of  men  and  dogs  and  wolfins  tear  the 
Such  was  tbe  dire  confVision  of  eche  wite, 
That  rose  from  sleep  and  walsome  power  of 

wine; 
Theic  thoughte  the  foe  by  trechit  yn  the  nygfate 
Had  broke  theyr  camp  and  gotten  paste  the 
line;  [byllspear  shine; 

Now  here  now  there  the  bumysht  sheeldes  and 
Tbrowote  thecampe  a  wik)  conlusionne  spiiedde; 
£che  bracd  hys  armlace  siker  ne  desygne. 
The  crested  helmet  nodded  on  the  hedde; 
Some  caught  a  slughome,  and  an  onsett  wounde; 

Kynge  Harolde  hearde  the  charge,  and  wondred 
at  the  soonde. 

Thus  Leofwine;  O  women  cas'd  in  stele; 
Was  itte  for  thys  Norwegians  stubborn  sede 
Throughe  the  black  armoure  dyd  the  anlace 

fde. 
And  rybbes  of  solid  brasse  were  made  to  bleede? 
Whilst  yet  tbe  worlde  was  wondrynge  at  tbe 

deede. 
You  souldiers,  that  shoulde  stand  with  byll  in 
Get  full  of  wine,  devoid  of  any  rede.      [hand, 

0  shame !  oh  dyre  dishonoure  to  the  lande ! 
He  sayde;  and  shame  on  everie  visage  spredde, 

Nc  sawe  the  erlies  &ce,  but  addawd  hung  their 
head. 

Thus  he;  Rowze  yee,  and  forme  the  boddie 

tyghte.  [renownd, 

Hie   Kentysb    menne    in   fronte,    for  streoght 

Next  the  Brystowans  dare  the  bloudie  fy^te, 

And  last  the  numerous  crewe  shall  presse  the 

grounde. 

1  and  my  king  be  wyth  the  Kenters  founde; 
Bythric  and  Alfirold  hedde  the  Brystowe  bande; 
And  Bertrams  sonne,  tbe  manne  of  glorious 

wounde, 
Lead  in  the  rear  the  mengedof  the  lande; 
And  let  the  Londoners  and  Sussers  plie 
BSe,  Herewardet  memuine  and  tbe  lighte  sky rts  anie. 

He  saide;  and  as  a  packe  of  bounds  belent. 
When  that  the  trackyng  of  tbe  hare  is  gone. 
If  one  perchamioe  shall  hit  upon  the  scent. 
With  twa  redttbbled  fbuir  the  alans  run; 
So  styrrd  the  valiante  Saxons  everich  one; 
Seone   linked  man  to   nan  the  champyones 
stoode; 
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To  tone  for  their  bewrate  to  ioone  Hwas  done^ 
And  lyfted  bylls  enseemM  an  yron  woode; 
Here  glorious  Alfwold  towr»d  above  the  wites. 
And  seemM  to  brave  the  fiiir  of  twa  ten  thousand 
fighU.  ^^ 

Thus  Leofwine;  To  dav  will  Englandes  dome 
Be  fyxt  for  aie,  for  gode  or  evill  state; 
This  sunnes  aunture  be  felt  for  years  to  come; 
Then  bravelie  fygbte,  and  live  till  deathe  of 

date. 
Thinke  of  brave  JEUHdus,  yclept  the  grete. 
From  porte  to  porte  the  red-haird  Dane  he 

chasd,  '  [mate. 

The  Danes,  with  wliomme  not  lyoncels  could 
Who  made  of  peopled  reaulms  a  barren  waste; 
Thinke  how  at  once  by  you  Norwegia  bled, 
Whiiste  dethe  and  Victoria  for  magystrie  bested. 

Meanwhile  dyd  Gyrthe  unto  kynge  Harolde 

ride. 
And  tolde  howe  he  dyd  with  duke  Willyam  fate. 
Brave  Harolde  lookd  askaunte,  and  thus  replyd  ; 
And  can  thie  fay  be  bowght  wyth  drunken 

cheer?  [glares 

Gyrthe  waxen  hotte;  fhuir  in  bis  eyne  did 
And  thus  he  saide;   Oh  brother,  friend,  and 

kynge, 
Have  I  deserved  this  fremed  speche  to  heare? 
Bie   Goddes  hie    hallidome  "ne  thoughte  the 

'    thynge. 
When  Tostus  sent  me  golde  and  sylver  store, 
I  scornd  hys  present  vile,  and  scom'd  hys  treason 

more. 

Foiigive  me,  Gyrthe,  the  brave  kynge  Harolda 

cryd; 
Wbe  can  I  trust,  if  brothers  are  not  true? 
I  think  of  Tostus,  once  my  joie  and  pryde. 
Girthe  saide,  with  looke  adigne;  My  loid,  I  doe. 
But  what  oure  foemen  are,  quod  Gyrthe,  Pll 

shewe; 
Bie  Gods  hie  hallidome  they  preestea  are. 
Do  not,  quod  Harolde,  Girthe,  mystell  them  so. 
For  theie  are  evericb  one  brave  men  at  warre. 
Quod  Girthe  *;  Why  will  ye  then  provoke  theyr 

hate?  [grete. 

8nod  Harolde;   great  the  foe,   so  is  the  glorie 

And  nowe  duke   Willyam    mareschalled  hit 

band. 
And  ttretchd  his  armie  owtra  goodlie  rowe. 
First  did  a  ranke  of  arcublastries  stande,     [flo» 
Next  those  on  horsebacke  drewe  the  ascendyng 
Brave  champyones,  eche  well  lemed  in  the  bowe, 
Theyr  asenglave  acrosse  theyr  horses  ty*d, 
Or  with  the  loverds  squier  behinde  dyd  goe,^ 
Or  waited  squier  lyke  at  the  horses  syde. 

*  Harold  asked  them  what  tydings  they  brought^ 
and  they  with  lohg  commendation*  extolled  thw 
clemencie  of  the  duke,  and  in  good  sadnesse  declar- 
ed that  all  tbe  host  ahnost  did  seeme  to  be  priests. 
-—The  king  laughing  at  their  folly  said,  '<  they 
bee  no  priests,  but  men  of  warre,  valiant  in  armes 
and  stout  of  courage."  Girthe  his  brother  toolt 
the  word  out  of  hit  month  and  said,  "  for  as  much 
as  the  Normans  bee  of  such  great  force,  m« 
thii^keth  it  were  not  wisely  done  of  you  to  joyiiA 
battle  with  them.*'— Stowe. 
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Wh«ii  thus  Mob  WiQ3ram  to   m  monke  dyd 

Mie,  [awaie. 

Prepare  tbyielf  wyth  ipede,  to  Harolde  haste 

Telle  b3nD  from  me  one  of  these  three  to  take ; 
That  bee  to  mee  do  homage  fbr.tbys  lande. 
Or  mee  bys  hey  re,  when  he  decea^tb,  make, 
Or  to  the  judgment  of  Chrysts  vicar  «tande.f 
He  saide;  the'  monke  departyd  out  of  bande, 
And  to  kyng  Harolde  dyd  this  message  bear; 
Who  8«id;  Tell  thou  the  duke,  at  his  Itkand 
If  he  can  gette  the  crown  bee  may  itte  wear. 
He  said,    and  drove  the  monke  out   of   bys 
sygbte »,  rfy0»te. 

And  with  his  brottt^  nmzM  each  manne  to  Uoodie 

A  standarde  made  of  sylke  and  Jewells  rare. 
Wherein  alle   coloures    wronghte   aboute   in 
bigbes,  [there*, 

An  armyd     knygbte   was   seen   deth-doynge 
Under  this  motte,  He  conquers  or  he  dies. 
This  standard  rych,  endazzlyng  mortal  eyes, 
Was  borne  neare  Harolde  at  the  Kenters  heade. 
Who  chargd  hys  broders  for  the  ^rete  empryze 
That  straite  the  best  for   battle  should  be 

spredde* 
To  evry  erie  and  knygbte  the  woide  is  gyven, 
And  cries  a  guerre  and  slughomes  shake  the  vault- 
ed Heaven. 

As  when  the  Erthe,  tome  by  convnlsyoM  dyre. 
In  reanlmes  of  darkness  hid  from  human  sygbte. 
The  warring  force  of  water,  air,  and  fyre, 
Braitt  fh}m  the  regions  of  eternal  nygbte. 
Thro  the  darke  caverns  seeke  the  reaulmes  of 

lygbt; 
Some  loitie  monntayne,  by  its  faxj  tome, 
Dreadfblly  moves,  and  causes  grete  affrygbt; 
Kowe    here,    now  there,   majestic    nods    the 

bourne,  [force. 

And  awfulle  shakes,  moT*d  by  the  almighty 

Whole  woodes  and  forests  nod,  and  rjrvers  change 

theyr  course. 

So  did  the  men  of  war  at  once  advaunca, 
Unkd  man  to  man,  enseemd  one  boddie  light; 
Above  a  wood,  yform'd  of  bill  and  launce,   . 
That  noddyd  in  the  ajrre  most  strauoge  tosygbt. 
Harde  as  the  iron  were  the  menne  of  migfate, 
Ne  neede   of  slughomes  to   enrowse   theyr 

minde; 
Ecbe  sho6t3mge  spere  yreadeo  for  the  fygbte, 
Moore  fecrce  than  £illynge  rocks,  more  swdite 

than  wynd; 
With  solemne  step,  by  eccboe  made  more  dyre. 
One  single  boddia  all  tbeia  marchd,  theyr  eyea  on 

fyre. 

'  ^  And  with  the  same  indisrreetness  he  drave 
away  a  monke  that  was  duke  William's  ambassa- 
dor. The  monke  brougbte  three  offers,  to  wit, 
that  either  Harold  should,  upon  certain  condi- 
tfons,  give  over  the  kingdome,  or  to  be  king  under 
dnke  William,  or  if  Harold  would  denie  this,  he 
ofiered  to  staiide  to  the  judgement  of  the  see  apos- 
toUc.-^Stowe. 

*  The  king  himself  stood  afoote  by  the  standard, 
vrhich  Iras  OMida  after  the  shape  and  fashion  of  a 
nan  figbliag,  wrought  by  sumptuous  art,  with 
fold  and  prscioiis  ston^— Stowe. 


And  now  the  greie-eyd  iiioniewithTi>lets  drat. 
Shakyng  the  dewdrops  on  the  ilourie  i 
Fled  with  her  rosie  radiance  to  the  west: 
Forth  from  the  easteme  gatte  the  fyeiie  i 
Of  the  bright  Sunne  awaytyoge  spirits  leedea: 
Tbe  Sunne,  in  flerie  pompe  entbrond  on  bie, 
Swyfter  than  tboughte  alonge  hys  jemic  gledct, 
Andscatters  nyghtes  remaynes  firom  out^  the  alkie: 
He  sawe  the  armies  make  for  bloudie  firaie. 
And  stopt  his  driving  steedes,  ^oA  hid  his  lyght^ 
•ome  raye. 

Kynge  Harolde  hie  in  ayre  majestic  rmysd 
His  mightie  arme,  deckt  with  a  manchyn  rare; 
With  even  hande  a  mighty  javlyn  paizde. 
Then  furyouse  sent  it  wbistlynge  thro  tbe  ayre. 
It  struck  the  helmet  of  tbe  sieur  de  Beer; 
In  vayne  did  brasse  or  yron  stop  its  waie; 
Above  bis  eyne  it  came,  tbe  bones  dyd  tsLic, 
Peercynge  quite  thro,  before  it  dyd  allaie; 
He  tumbled,  scritchyng  wytb  hys  horrid  payae; 
His  hollow  cuishes  rang  upon  the  bloudie  pleync. 

Tbis  Willyam  saw,  and  soondyiife  Rowhodes 
He  bent  bis  yron  interwoven  bowe,  [soBge 

Makynpre  bothe  endes  to  meet  with  myghie 

full  stronge. 
From  out  of  mortals  syght  shot  op  tbe  lloe; 
Then  swyite  as  figdlynge  starres  to  eaitlie  bdovc 
It  slaunted  down  on  Alfwoldes  payncted  sbceMe; 
Quite  thro  the  silver-bordord  crosse  did  foe. 
Nor  loste  its  force,  but  stuck  into  the  fsalde; 
The  Normannes,  like  thesrr  sovVin,  dyd  prepare. 
And  shotte  ten  thousande  floes  uprysynge  in  the 

aire''. 
As  when  a  flyghte  of  cranes,  that  takes  tbekr  waie 
In  bouscholde  armies  tbro  the  flanched  akic^ 
Alike  the  cause,  or  companie  or  prey. 
If  that  perchaunce  some  boggie  fenae  is  nic^ 
Soon  as  the  muddie  natyon  theie  espie, 
Inne  one  blacke  doude  theie  to  the  otfa  de- 

scende; 
Feirce  as  the  ialtynge  thunderbolte  Uiey  tie; 
In  vayoe  do  reedes  tbe  speckled  fSolk  defend; 
So  prone  to  heavie  blowe  the  arrowes  felle. 
And  peered  thro  brasse,  and  sente  manie  to  Be^ 

veu  or  Helle. 

^.lan  Adelfred,  of  the  stowe  of  Leigh, 
Felte  a  dire  arrowe  buraynge  in  his  breste; 
Before  be  dyd,  be  sent  bjrs  spear  aw^e, 
Thenne  sunke  to  glorie  and  eternal  reste. 
Nevylle,  a  Normanne  of  alle  Nonnanoes  ^este. 
Throw  the  jointe  cuishe  dyd  tbe  javlyn  feel. 
As  be  on  horsebacke  for  the  fygbte  addieasd. 
And  sawe  hys  blonde  come  smokynge  oer  the 

Steele; 
He  sente  the  aveng3rnge  floe  into  tbe  ayre. 
And  turod  bys  horses  bedde,  and  did  to  leedie  ic 
payre. 

And  now  the  javeljnis,   barbd  with  deatfabii 

wynges. 
Hurld  from  the  Englysh  haqdes  by  foroa  adene, 

"^  Duke  William  commanded  his  men  tbat  some 
of  them  should  shoote  dhrecUy  forward,  and  other 
some  upwatd,  by  reason  whereof,  the  arrowes  shot 
upward  destroyed  the  Englishmen  as  tbey  stooped, 
and  the  arrowes  shot  directly  aforehaod  wonijfcd 
thepi  that  stood  nprighU-HStowe. 
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Whfiz  dreare  alonge,  and  songes  of  terror 

tyoges, 
Soch  sompes  as  alwaies  clot>d  in  lyfe  eteme. 
Hurld  by  such  strength  along  the  ayre  theie 

burac,  [blonde; 

Not  to  be   quenched  butte  ynn   Normannes 
Wherere  thete  came  they  were  of  lyfc  forlorn, 
And  alwaies  followed  by  a  purple  fluude; 
Like  cloudes  the  Normanne  arrowes  did  de- 

scend,  [end. 

like  ckmdes  of  carnage  full  in  purple  drops  dyd 
Nor,  Leolwyniis,  dydst  thou  still  estande; 
Full  ioon  Uiie  pbeon  glyUed  in  the  aire; 
The  force  of  none  but  thyne  and  Harolds  hande 
Could  hurle  a  javlyn  with  such  lethal  geer; 
Itte  whyzzd  a  gbasUie  dynne  in  Normannes  ear, 
Then  thundrynge  dyd  upon  hys  greave  alygfate, 
Pierce  to  his  hearte^  and  dyd  hys  bowels  tear. 
He  closed  hys  eyne  in  ererlastynge  nyghte; 
Ah!  what  avayld  Uie  lyons  on  his  creste ! 
Hit  hatchmenU  nure  with  him  upon  the  gfoonde 
watprest, 

Wylllam  agayne  ymade  his  bowe-ends  meet. 
And  hie  in  ayre  the  arrowe  wynged  bis  waie, 
Besoendync  like  a  shafte  of  thunder  fleete, 
I.yke  thunder  rattling  at  the  noon  of  daie, 
Onne  Algars  sheelde  the  arrowe  dyd  assaie, 
There  throghe   dyd  peerse,  and  stycke    into 

his  groine; 
In  grypynge  torments  on  the  feelde  he  laie, 
Title  welcome  detbe  came  in  andclosM  his  eyne; 
Distort  with  peyne  he  laie  upon  the  borne, 
Lyke  sturdie  elms  by  stormes  in  uncothe  wry- 
tbynges  torne. 

Alrick  his  brother,  when  he  this  pcrceevd. 
He  drewe  his  swerde,  his  lette  hande  helde  a 

speere,  [steede. 

Towards,  the  duke  he  turnd   his  prauncyng 
And  to  the  Oodde  of  Heaven  he  sent  a  prayre; 
Then  sent  his  lethal  javlyn  in  the  ayre. 
On  Hnede  Beanmontes  backe  the  javelyn  came. 
Thro  his  redde  armour  to  hys  harte  it  tare. 
He  felle  and  thondred  ou  the  place  of  fame; 
Next  with  his  swerde  he  'say  Id  the  sieur  De  Roe, 
And  braste  his  sylver  belme  so  furyous  was  the 

blowe. 

Bot  Willyam,  who  had  seen  hys  prowesse  great. 
And  feared  muche  how  farre  his  bronde  might 

goe, 
Tooke  a  stronge  arblaster,  and  bigge  with  tkte 
From  twaiigynge  iron  sente  the  fleetynge  floe. 
As  Alric  hoistes  hys  arme  for  dedlie  blowe. 
Which,  ban  it  came,  bad  been  Ou  Roees  laste. 
The  swyfte-wynged  messenger  firom  Willyams 

bowc 
Suite  thro  we  his  arme  into  his  syde  3rpaste; 
His  eyne  shotte  fyre,  lyke  blazyng  stane  at 

nyghte,  [fyghte. 

He  grypd  his  swerde,  and  feDe  upon  the  place  of 

O  AlfWoMe,  saie;  bowe  shalle  I  synge  of  thee, 
Or  telle  howe  manie  dyd  benethe  thee  fidie; 
Not  Haroldes  self  more  Normanne  knyghtes 

didslee. 
Not  Haroklei  self  did  for  more  praises  call; 
How  shall  a  penne  like  myne  then  shew  it  all? 
Lyke  thee,   their  leader,  ecbtf  Brystowyanoe 
foughte; 


Lyke  thee  their  blaze  mast  be  ctnooicaT, 
Fore   theie,    like  thee,   that   daie    bewretke 

yroufhte: 
Did  thirtie  Nomannes  fkll  npon  the  gronnde. 
Full  half  a  Acore  from  thee  and  theie  receive  their 

fotale  wounde. 

First  Fytz  Chirelloys  felt  thie  direful  force; 
Nete  did  hys  helde  out  brazen  sheelde  avails; 
Eftsoones  throwe  that  thie  drivynge  speare  did 

peerce. 
Nor  was  ytte  stopped  by  bis  coate  of  mayle; 
Into  bis  breaste  it  quicklie  did  assayle ; 
Out  ran  the  Uoude,  like  hygra  of  the  tyde; 
With  purple  stayned  all  hys  adventayle; 
In  scarlet  was  his  cuishe  of  sylver  dyde : 
Upon  the  bloudie  carnage  house  he  laie, 
Whylst  hys  long  sheelde  dyd  gleem  with  the  Son's 

rysyng  ray. 

Next  FcKampe  felle;  O  Chrieste«  how  harde  his 

fste 
To  die  the  leckedst  knyghte  of  all  the  throD|e; 
His  sprite  was  made  of  malice  deslavate, 
Ne  shonlden  find  a  place  in  anie  songe. 
The  broch'd  keene  javlyn  hurld  from  honde  so 

stronge 
As  thine  came  thundrynge  on  his  crysted  beave; 
Ah !  neete  avayld  the  brass  or  iron  thonge, 
With  mightie  force  his  skulle  in  twoe  dyd  cleave, 
Fallyng  he  shookeii  out  his  smokyng  braine. 
As  witherd  okes  or  elmes  are  hewne  from  off  the 

playne. 

Nor,  Noroie,  could  thie  myghte  and  skilfulle 

lore  [sped^ 

Preserve  thee  from    the  doom  of  AlfWold*s 

Couldste  thou  not  kenne,  most  skyll*d  Aftcr- 

la-gonre*. 
How  in  the  battle  it  would  wjrthe  thee  fare  ? 
When  Alfwolds  javelyn,  rattlynge  in  the  ayre, 
From  hande  dyvine  on  thie  habergeon  came, 
Cute  at  thy  backe  it  dyd  thie  hartes  bloud  bear. 
It  gave  thee  death  and  everlastynge  Ajne; 
Thy  deathe  couki  onlie  come  fh)m  Al^rolde 
arme,  [hanne. 

As  diamondes    onlie   can   its    fellow    diamonds 

Next  sire  Du  Moutine  fell  upon  the  grounde, 
Quite  throughe  bis  throte  the   lethal  javljm 
preste,  [wounde; 

His  soule  and  blonde  came  ronshynge  from  the 
He  closd  his  eyen,  and  opd  them  with  the  blest. 
It  oan  ne  be  1  should  behight  the  rest, 
That  by  the  myghtie  arme  of  AHwold  felle. 
Paste  bie  a  penne  to  be  coonte  or  expreste,  ' 

*The  word  astrologer  used  sometimes  to  ha 
expressed  oHerla^om';  and  so  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  this  Ime.  Chatterton  was  so  ignorant 
as  to  read  it  i^/ZfrZogoicr;  and  has  absolutely  dis* 
jointed  the  constituent  parts,  and  taken  it  for  a 
proper  name;  the  name  of  a  Norman  of  some  con. 
sequence.  He  accordingly  forgets  the  real  per* 
son  spoken  of,  and  addresses  this  After-la-gour  as 
a  person  of  science — ^<'most  skyllM  After-la-gour.** 
He  thought  it  was  analogous  to  Delaconre,  Dela- 
mere,  and  other  compounded  French  names. 
So  puerile  are  the  mistakes  of  the  person  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  these  excel* 
lent  poems.— Bryant. 
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Howe  manie;  Alfirolde  sent  lo  Heaven  or  Helle; 

As  leaTes  from  tceei  ibook  by  derae  Autonins 

band,  [stiand. 

Solaiethe  Normannet  slain  byAlfwold  on  the 

As  when  a  drove  of  wolves  with  dreary  yelles 
Assayle  some  flocke,  ne  care  if  shepster  keu*t, 
Besprenge   destructione  oer  the  woodes  aiid 
deUes;    .  [mcntj 

The  shepter  swaynes  in  vayne  thc3rr  lees  le- 
So  foogbte  the  Brystowe  menne^  neone  crevent, 
Ke  onne  abashed  eothoughten  for  to  flee; 
With  fallen  Normans  all  the  playne  besprent. 
And  lyke  theyr  leaders  every  man  did  slee; 
In  vayne  on  every  syde  the  arrowes  fled; 
The  Brystowe  menne  styll  ragd,  for  Alfwold  was 
not  dead. 
Manie  meanwhile  by  Haroldes  arm  did  falle, 
And  Leofwyneand  Gyrthe  encreasd  the  slayne; 
'Twc^uld  take  a  Nestor's  age  to  synge  them  all, 
Or  telle   how  manie  Normannes   preste  the 

playne; 
But  of  the  eries,  whom  record  nete  hath  slayne, 
O  Truthe!  for  good  of  after-tymes  relate 
That,  thowe  thcy*re  deade,  theyr  names  may 

lyveagayney 
And  be  in  deathe,  a^i  they  in  life  were>  greate; 
So  after-ages  maie  theyr  actions  see, 
yUid  like  to  them  eternal  alwaie  stry  ve  to  be. 

Adhelm,  a  knyghte,  whose  holie  deathless  sire 
Por  ^ver  bended  to  St  Cuthbert's  shryne, 
Whose  breast  for  ever  bumd  with  sacred  fyre, 
And  teen  onn  erthe  he  myghte  be  calld  dyvine; 
To  Cuth berths  church  he  dyd  his  goodes  resygne. 
And  lefte  hys    son    his    Ood's  and  ^rtunes 

knyghte; 
His  son  the  saincte  behelde  with  looke  adigne, 
Made  him  in  gemot  wyse,  and  great  in  fyghte; 
Saincte  Cnthberte  dyd  him  ayde  in  all  hys 

deedes,  [bleedes. 

His  friends  he  lets  to  lyve,  and  all  his  foemen 

He  married  was  to  Kenewalchae  fiiire, 
The  fynest  dame  the  Sun  or  Moon  adave; 
She  was  the  mightie  Aderedux  heyre, 
Who  was  alreadie  hastynge  to  the  grrave  ; 
As  the  blue  Bniton,  rysinge  from  the  wave. 
Like  sea-gods  seeme  in  most  majestic  guise. 
And  rounde  aboute  therisynge  waters  lave, 
And  their  longe  hayre  arounde  their  bodie  flies, 
Such  majestic  was  in  her  porte  displaid. 
To  be  excel  Id  hie  none  but  Homer*s  martial 
maid. 

White  as  the  chanlkie  clyfies  of  Brittaines  isle. 
Red  as  the  highest  coloured  Gallic  wine, 
Gaie  as  all  nature  at  the  momynge  smile. 
Those  hues  with  pleasaunce  on  her  lippes  com- 
bine, [skyne, 
Her  lippes  more  redde  than  sommer  evenynge 
Or  Phcebns  rysinge  in  a  firostie  mome, 
Her  breste  more  white  than  snow  in  feeldes  that 

lyene, 
Or  lillic  lambes  that  never  have  been  shome, 
Swellynge  like  bubbles  in  a  boillynge  welle, 
Or  new-bra^te  brooklettes  gently  whyspringe  in 
the  delle. 

Browne  as  the  fylberte  droppyng  from  the  shelle* 
Browne  as  the  nappy  ale  at  Hocktyde  game, 
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So  browne  the  crolcyde  rynges,  that  fcatlie  fefl 
Over  the  neck  of  the  all-beauteous  dame. 
Greie  as  the  mome  before  the  ruddie  flame 
Of  Phebos  charyotte  roUynge  thro  the  skie; 
Gieie  as  the  steel-bom'd  goats  Conymn 

tame, 
So  greie  appcaid  her  feetly  sparklynge  eye ; 
Those  eyne,  that  did  oft  mickk;  pleased  look 
On  Adhelm  valyaunt  man,  the  virtiies  dooaiiday 

book. 


Majestic  as  the  grove  of  okes  that  stood 

Before  the  abbie  buylt  by  Oswald  kyoge^ 

Mt^estic  as  Hybemies  holie  woode,       t»yng«; 
Where  sainctes  and   soules  departed    masM 
Such  awe  from  her  sweete  looke  fbrthe  iasoy^e 
At  once  for  rcvcrannoe  and  love  did  caUe  ; 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  thraslarks  in  the  spnng. 
So  sweet  the  wordes  that  from  her  lippes  did 

fidle; 
None  fell  in  vayne;  all  shewed  flome  CTtent; 
Her  wordies  did  diq>laie  her  great  entendemeBt 

Tapre  as  candles  layde  at  Cuthbert*  shiyne, 
Tapre  as  elmes  that  Goodrickes  abbie  shrove; 
Tapre  as  silver  chalices  for  wine. 
So  Upre  was  her  armes  and  shape  ygrove. 
As  skyllful  mynemenne  by  the  stooea  above 
Can  ken  whatmetalle  is  ylach'd  belowe. 
So  Kennewalcha*8  &ce  ymade,  for  tove. 
The  lovelie  ymage  of  her  soule  did  sbewe; 
Thus  was  she  outward  form*d ;  the  San  her  rnhd 
Did  guilde,  her  mortal  shape  and  all  her  cfaanai 
refined.  < 

Whatblazonrs  then,  what  glorie  shall  hedayoe, 
What  doughtie  Homere  shall  hys  praises  syi^ 
That  lefte  the  bosome  of  so  fayre  a  dame 
Uncall'd,  unaskt,  to  serve  his  lorde  the  kynge? 
To  his  fayre  shrine  goode  subjects  ot^te  lo 

bringe 
The  armes,  the  helmet?,  a|1  the  spoyles  of  wane, 
Throwe  everiereaulm  thepoet*?  blaze  the  thyng^, 
And  travelling  merchants  spredde  hys  name  t» 

farre; 
The  stoute  Norwegians  had  his  anlace  felte. 
And  nowe  among  his  foes  dethe-doynge  Mewes  he 

dette. 

As  when  a  wolfyn  gettynge  in  the  meedes 
He  rageth  sore,  and  doth  about  hym  slee, 
Nowe  here  a  talbot,  there  a  lambkin  bleeds, 
And  alle  the  grasse  with  clotted  gore  doth  stree; 
As  when  a  rivlette  rolls  impetuousUe,  [strayne, 
And  breaks  the  bankes  that  would  its  force  n- 
Alonge  the  playne  in  fomynge  rynges  doth  iec, 
Gaynste  walles  and  hedges  doth  ijts  course  maio- 

tayne; 
As  when  a  manne  doth  in  a  come-fidd  move, 
With  ease  at  one  felle  stroke  full  manie  is  Ittde 

lowe. 

So  manie,  with  such  force,  and  with  such  ease, 
Did  Adhelm  slaughtie  on  the  bk>udic  playne; 
Before  hym  manie  dyd  theyr  hearts  Monde  lease, 
Ofttymes  he  fbnghte  on  towres  of  smokysge 

slayne. 
Angtllian  felte  his  force,  nor  feHe  ib  vayne; 
He  cut  hym  with  his  swerde  a&or  the  braaite; 
Ont  ran  the  bloude,  and  did  hjrs  armoare  sfeaya^ 
He  ck>8*d  his  eyen  in  seteroal  repte; 
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Lyke  a  tall  oke  by  tempeste  borne  awaie, 
Stretcbd  in  the  armet  of  dethe  upon  the  pli 
he  laie. 

Next  thro  the  ayre  he  sent  his  jarlyn  feerce, 
.  That  on  De  Clearmoondet  bnckler  did  alyghte, 
Tbroure  the  vaste  orbe  the  sharpe  pheooe  did 
peerce,  [myghte. 

Rang  on  hii  coate  of  roayle  and  spente   its 
BHt^eooo  another  wtDgd  its  aiery  flyghte. 
The  ket;n  broad  pbeon  to  his  langs  did  goe; 
He  feUe,  and  groand  upon  the  place  of  fighte. 
Whilst  }yfe  and  blonde  came  issuynge  from  the 
^  blowe. 
•   Like  a  tall  pyne  upon  his  native  playne, 
So  fell  the  migbtiesire  and  mingled  with  the  slaine. 

Hoe  de  Longer  ille,  a  force  donghtre  mere, 
AdvaoBcyd  forwarde  to  provoke  the  darte, 
When  soon  he  foonde  that  Adhelmes  poynted 

speere 
Had  foonde  an  easie  passage  to  his  hearte. 
-    He  drevre  his  bowe^  nor  was  of  dethe  astarte. 
Then  feUdown  brethlesse  to  encrease  the  corse; 
Bnt  as  he  drewe  hys  bowe  devoid  of  arte. 
So  it  came  down  upon  Troyvillains horse;  [floe ; 
Deep  thro  hys  hatchments  wente  the  pointed 
Kow  here,  now  there,  with  rage  bleedyng  be  romide 

doth  goe. 

Nor  does  be  hede  his  mastres  known  commands, 
Tyll,  growen  foriouse  by  his  bloudie  wounde. 
Erect  upon  his  hynder  foete  be  staundes, 
And  throwes  hys  mastre  far  off  to  the  grouode. 
>fearAdbelms  feete  th«  Normnnne  laie  astonnde, 
Besprengd  his  arrowes,  loosend  was  his  sheelde, 
Thro  bis  redde  armoure,  as  he  litie  rnsoond. 
He  peered  his  swerde,  and  out  upon  the  feelde 
The  Normannes  bowels  8teemd,a  deadiie  syghte! 
He  opd  and  closd  his  eyen  in  everlastynge  nyghte. 

Caverd,  a  Scot,  who  for  the  Normannes  foughte, 
A  mann  well  skilld  in  swerde  and  soundynge 

strynge. 
Who  fled  his  country  for  a  crime  enstrote. 
For  darynge  with  bolde  worde  hys  loiaule  kynge, 
He  at  erle  Aldhelrae  with  grete  force  did  flynge 
An  heavie  javlyn,  made  for  bloudie  wounde, 
Alonge  his  sheelde  askaunte  tbe  same  did  ringe, 
Peered  thro  the  comer,  then  stock  in  the  grounde; 
So  when  the  thonder  ranttles  in  theskif*,     [flie. 
Thro  some  tall  spyre  tbe  shaftes  in  a  torn  clevis 

TTien  Addhelm  hurld  a  croched  javlyn  stronge. 
With  mighte  that  none  but  such  grete  champi- 

ones  know ; 
Swifter  than  thoughte  the  javlyn  past  alonge, 
And  hytte  the  Scut  most  fcirclie  on  the  prowe; 
His  helmet  brasted  at  the  tbondring  blowe, 
Into  his  brain  the  tremblyn  javlyn  steckj 
From  eyther  syde  the  bloude  began  to  flow, 
And  run  in  circling  ringlets  rounde  his  neck; 
Down  fell  the  warri6ur  on  the  lethal  strande, 
Lyke  some  tall  vessel  wrecktupon  thetragicksande. 

CONTINUED. 

Where  froytless  heathes  and  mesdowes  cladde 
in  greie,  [ble  heade, 

Save  where  deme  bawthomes  reare  theyr  hnm- 
The  hungrie  traveller  upon  his  waie 
Sees  a  huge  deiarte  alle  aronnde  hym  spredde, 
.    Tbe  distaunte  citie  scantlie  to  be  spedde» 
The  curlynge  force  of  smoke  be  sees  in  vayne, 
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Tts  to  fisr  distaonte,  and  his  onlie  be<1de 
Iwimpled  in  hys  doke  ys  on  tlie  pla3me, 
Whyiste  rattlyni^e  thonder  forrey  oer  his  hedde. 
And  raine^i  come  down  to  wette  hys  harde  uncouth- 
lie  bcdde. 

A  wondrous  pyle  of  rogged  mour.raynes  standes^ 
Placd  on  eche  other  in  a  drcare  arraie, 
It  ne  could  be  the  worke  of  human  handes. 
It  ne  was  reared  up  hie  menue  of  claie. 
Here  did  the  Brutons  adoration  pave 
To  the  false  god  whom  they  did  Tauran  name, 
Dightynge  hysaltarre  with  greete  fyres  in  Maie, 
Roastynge  theyr  vyctualle  round  aboute  the 

flame, 
Twas  here  that  Hengyst  did  the  Brytons  sleei^ 
As  they  were  mette  in  council  for  to  bee. 

Neere  on  a  loftie  by  lie  a  citie  staodes. 
That  lyftes  yts  scheafted  hcade  ynto  the  skies. 
And  kynglie  lookes  aroande  on  lower  landes. 
And  the  longe  browne  playne  that  before  itte 

lies. 
Hcrewarde,  borne  of  parentes  brave  and  wyse^ 
Within  thys  vylle  fyrste  adrewe  the  ayre, 
A  blessynge  to  tbe  £rthe  sente  from  the  skies, 
In  anie  kyngdom  nee  could  fynde  his  pheer; 
Now  rybbd  in  Steele  he  rages  yn  the  fyghte, 
And  sweeps  whole  armies  to  the  reaulmesof  nyghte. 

So  when  derne  Autumne  wyth  hys  sallowe  hande 
Tares  the  green  mantle  from  the  lyioed  trees. 
The  leaves  bespreiiged  on  the  yellow  strande 
Flie  in  whole  armies  from  the  blataunte  breeze; 
Alle  tbe  whole  fielde  a  carnage-bowse  he  sees. 
And  sowlcs  unknelled  bover*d  oer  tbe  bloude; 
From  place  to  place  on  either  hand  he  slees. 
And  sweepes  alle  neere  hym  lyke  a  bronded 

floude; 
Dethe  honge  upo^  his  arnie;  he  sleed  so  maynt, 
Tis  paste  the  pointel  of  a  man  to  paynte. 

Bryghtc  Sonne  in  baste  ban  drove  hys  fierie 

wayne 
A  three  howres  course  alonge  the  whited  skyen, 
Vewynge  the  swartbless  bodies  on  tbe  playne. 
And  longed  greetlie  to  plonce  in  the  bryne. 
For  as  hys  bt-emes  and  far-stretchynjce  eyne 
Did  view  the  pooles  of  gore  yn  purpie  sbecne. 
The  wolsomme  vapours  rounde  hys  lockcs  did 
And  dyd  disfyajure  all  hys  semmlikeen;  [twyne. 
Then  to  harde  actyon  he  hys  wayne  dyU  rowse, 
In  hyssynge  ocean  to  make  glair  hys  browes. 

Duke  Wyllyam  gave  commaunde,eche  Norman 

knyghte, 
That  beer  war-token  in  a  shielde  so  fyne, 
Should  onward  goe,  and  dare  to  closer  fyghte 
The  Saxonne  warryor,  that  dyd  so  entwine, 
Lyke  the  aeshe  bryon  and  the  e^i^lantiue,. 
Orre  Coruysh  wrestlers  at  a  Hooktyde  game. 
The  Normannes,  all  emarchiatld  in  a  lyne, 
To  the  ourt  arraie  of  the  t bight  Saxonnes  came ; 
Tltere  'twas  the  whaped  Normamies  on  a  parre 
Dyd  know  that  Saxonnes  were  the  sonnes  of  wan-e. 

Oh   Turgotte,    wheresoeer  thie  spryte  dothe 

haunte, 
Whither  wyth  thie  lovd  Adbelrae  by  thie  syde. 
Where  thou  mayste  hearc  the  swotie  nyghte 

larke  chaunte,  [glide, 

Orre  wyth  some  mokynge  brooklette  swetelia 
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Or  rowle  hi  fersdid  vythe  fene  Setemer  tyde, 
Whereer  tbou  art,  cone  tnd  my  najrntie  enleeme 
Wylb  such  grceCe  tbougbtc^  m  dyd  with  thee 

abyde, 
Tbou  Sonne,  of  whom  I  oft  have  caught  a  beeme. 
Send  tnee  agayne  a  drybblette  of  tbie  lyghte, 
Tbat  I  tbe  deeds  of  EoglysbiiieDiie  maie  wryte. 

Harold,  who  saw  tbe  NormanDes  to  advaance, 
Seizdahuge  byll,  andlayd  byin  down  bys  spere ; 
Soe  dyd  ecb  wite  late  dowiie^tbe  brocbed  laance, 
And  groves  of  byllet  did  glitter  in  tbe  ayre. 
TVy^b  sliowtei  tbe  Nonnannct  did  to  battel 

s^eere; 
Campyoon  famous  for  bis  stature  higbe^ 
Fyrey  wythe  brasse,  beuetbe  a  sbjrrte  of  lere. 
In  cloudie  date  he  reechd  into  the  skie; 
Veere  to  kyng  Harolde  dyd  be  come  alonge, 
And  drewe  bys  Steele  Morglaien  swordesostronge. 

Tbryce  ronnde  bys  beade  bee  swung  bys  anlace 

wyde, 
On  wbycfac  the  Sunne  his  Ttsage  did  agleeme, 
Th^n  strajmynge,  as  hys  membres  woukl  dy- 

vyde, 
Hee  strokcon  Haroldes  sbeeldein  manner  breme; 
Alonge  the  ficldc  it  made  an  boriid  cleembe, 
Coupeynge  kyng  Harolds  payncted  sbeeld  in 

twayne, 
Then  yn  the  bloude  the  fierie  swerdedyd  stceme, 
And  then  dyd  drive  ynto  tbe  bloudie  playne; 
So  when  in  ayre  the  vapours  do  abounde, 
Some  thunderbolte  tares  trees  and  dryves  ynto  the 

f  rounde. 

Harolde  upreer^d  hys  bylle,  and  furious  sente 
A  stroke,  Ivke  thondre,  at  tbe  Normannes  syde; 
Upon  tbe  pkiyne  the  broken  brasse  besprente 
Dyd  ne  hys  bodie  fiom  detbe-doeynge  byde; 
He  toumyd  backe,  and  dyd  not  there  abyde ; 
With  straught  oute  sbeelde  hee  ayenwarde  did 
goe,  [divide, 

Threwe  downe  the  Normannes,  did  their  rankes 
To  save  bimselfe  k'fte  them  unto  the  foe; 
So  olypbauntes,  in  kingdomme  of  tbe  Suitne, 
When  once  provokM  doth  throwe  tbeyr  owne 
troopes  runne. 

Harolde,  who  ken*d  hee  was  his  armies  staie, 
Nedeynge  tbe  rede  of  generaul  so  wyse, 
Byd  Alfwoulde  to  Camp3mon  baste  awaie. 
As  thro  the  arraie  ayenwarde  he  hies, 
Swyfte  as  a  feether'd  takcl  Alfiroulde  fliesj 
Tbe  Steele  bylle  blusbyoge  oer  wyth  lukewarm 

bloude; 
Ten  Kentrrs,  ten  Bristowans  for  th*  emprize 
Hasted  wyth  Alfwoulde  where  Campynon  stood, 
"Who  aynewarde  went,  whylste  everie  Normanne 
knyghte 
Byd  blush  to  see  their  cbampyon  put  to  flygfate. 

As  painct3rd  Bruton,  when  a  wolfyn  wylde, 
Wbenytiscaleandblustrynge  wyndes  do  Uowe, 
Enters  hys  borddle,  taketh  hyt  yonge  obylde. 
And  wyth  his  Idoude  bestreynts  tbe  lillie  snowe. 
He  thoroughe  mountayne  hie  and  dale  doth  goe, 
Throwe  the  quyck  torrent  of  tbe  bollen  ave, 
Throwe  Seveme  roUynge  oer  the  sandes  belowe 
He  skyms  alofe,  and  blents  the  beatynge  wave, 
Nestynts,  nelagges  tbe  chace,  tylle  for  hys  eyne 
Id  peecies  bee  tbe  morthcring  tbeef  doth  cbyne. 


So  Alfwpqlde  lie  dyd  to  Cvnpynon  haste; 
Hys  bloodle  bylle  awhapM  the  Nonoanpes  eyns; 
Hee  fled,  as  woUes  when  bie  tbe  talbou  cbac^ 
To  bkmdie  bykM*  be  dyd  ne  endyne. 
D9lke  Wyllyam  stroke  bym  on  hys  brigaadyie, 
And  said;  Campsmon,  it  it  thee  I  see? 
Thee  ?  who  dydst  actes  of  glorie  lo  bevryea, 
Now  poortie  come  to  byde  tbieaetfe  bie  nee? 
Awaie !  tboo  dogge,  and  acte  a  warrion  partem 
Or  with  mie  sweide  1*11  peree  thee  to  the  bartc 

Betweene  erle  Alfwoulde  and  dake  WyByap^ 
bronde  [bee, 

Campynon  thoogbte  that  nete  bat  deatheonMe 
Seezed  a  byige  swerde  Morglaien  yn  hisboo^ 
Mottrynge  a  praier  to  tbe  Vyrgyne : 
So  bunted  dtere  thedryrynge  hoondeswiH  litt, 
When  theie  dysoover  they  cannot  escape; 
And  foeriul  lambkyns,  when  theie  hnn^hee, 
Theyre  ynfante  banters  doe  tbaie  ofte  awbspe; 
Thus  itoode  Campynon,  greote  bat  ha^em 
knyghtc,  [ff^iit 

When  feere  of  dethe  made  hym  for  deaths  to 

Alfwoulde  began  to  dygbte  bymsdfe  for  iygUe, 
Meanewhyle  nys  menoe  on  everie  syde  dyd  dee, 
Whan  on  hys  lyfted  sbeelde  withe  alle  I171 

myghte 
Camp3mon*s  swerde  in  boriie-brande  dyd  dne; 
Bewopen  Alfwoulde  foUen  on  bis  knee; 
Hys  Brystowe  ntenne  came  in  hym  for  to  are; 
Eftsoons  upgotten  from  tbe  grounde  was  bee, 
And  dyd  arayne  the  toorins  Norman  brave; 
Hee  graspd  bys  bylle  in  syke  a  drear  anai^ 
Hee  seem'd  a  lyon  catcbynge  at  hys  prde. 

Upon  the  Normannet  brazen  adventayle 
The  thondrynge  bill  of  migbtie  Alfirould  csoe; 
It  made  a  dentfol  brose,  and  then  dyd  feyle; 
Fronune  rattlynge  weepons    shotte  a  sfwk* 

lynge  flame; 
Eftsoons  agajme  tbe  thondrsrnge  bill  yciBef 
PeersM  thro  hys  advcotayle  and  skyrtsof  Isie; 
A  tyde  of  purple  gore  came  wyth  tbe  sanie, 
As  oat  hjt  bowella  on  the  feelde  it  tare; 
Campynon  felle,  as  when  some  cittie-walle 
Inne  dolefulle  terruurs  on  its  mynoors  folle. 

He  felle,  and  dyd  the  NoroMin  rankes  dy vyde; 
So  when  an  oke  ',  that  shotte  ynto  tbe  Aie, 
Feeles  the  broad  axes  peersynge  bisbroadesyd^ 
Slowlie  he  falls  and  on  the  grounde  doth  lie, 
Pressynge  all  downe  tbat  is  with  hym  anigbe, 
And  stoppyiige  wearie  traveOers  on  tbe  waie; 
So  straught  upon  the  playne  the  Norman  hie 

•        ••••• 

Bled,  gron*d  and  dyed;  the  Normanne  kDygbi<i 

astound 
To  tee  the  bawdn  cbampyon  preste  upon  the 

grounde* 

As  when  the  hygra  of  the  Sereme  roars, 
And  thondert  ugsom  on  the  sandes  below, 

9  As  when  the  moantain  oak,  or  poplar  tall. 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  tome  great  achniralf 
Groans  to  the  oft-heared  axe  with  OMfly* 

wound,. 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  on  tbe  gfooDd' 
Pope'sHoBier. 
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The  deembe  reboundes  to  Wedecetere  shore* 
And  sweeps  tbe  black  sande  roonde  its  boria 

ppowc; 
So  bremie  Alftroulde  thro  the  wane  dyd  goe ; 
Hys  Kenters  aad  Brystowans  slew  edi  syde, 
Becreinted  all  alonge  with  bloodless  foe. 
And  seemd  to  swymm  alonge  with  bloudie  tyde ; 
Fromme  place  to  place  besmeard  with  bloud 

tbey  went,  [sprente. 

And  roQDde  aboute  them  swaithless  corse  be- 

A  fomoas  Nonnanne  who  yplepd  Aubene, 

Of  skyll  in  bow,   in  tylte,  and  handesworde 

fyghtc, 
That  daie  yn  feelde  ban  manle  Saxons  slecne, 
Forre  he  in  sothen  was  a  manne  of  myghte; 
Fyrete  dyd  his  swerde  on  Adelgar  alyghte, 
As  he  on  horsebock  was,  and  peered  hys  grync. 
Then  upward  wente :  in  everlastynge  nyghte 
Hee  dosd  hys  rollyng  and  dymsygbted  eyne. 
Nert  Eadlyn,  Tatwyn.  and  fem'd  Adelred, 
Bie  Tarioos  causes  sunken  to  the  dead. 

But  now  to  Alfwonlde  he  opposjnuge  went, 
To  whom  compared  hee  was  a  man  of  stre. 
And  wyth  boibe  hondes  a  myghtie  Uowe  he 

sente 
At  Atfwouldes  bead,  as  hard  as  bee  could  dree; 
But  on  hys  payncted  sheelde  so  bismarlie 
Aslaunte  his  swerde  did  go  ynto  the  grounde; 
Then  Alfwonld  hym  attacked  roost  fiiryouslie, 
Athrowe  hys  gaberdyne  hee  dyd  him  wonnde, 
Then  soone  agayne  hjrs  swerde  hee  dyd  upryne. 
And  dove  his  creste  and  split  hym  to  the  eyne. 


GIOSSARVK 


Absmiv,  hamlkff,    C. 
Abest,  ktanlM,  6rbnugki  domu 
Abome,  burnidkd.    C. 
Abounde,  do  ttrvke^  or  6ej^fit<, 
Abonne^  make  reatfy.     C. 
Abredynge,  upbraiding.    C. 
Abrewe,  brew, 
AbrcKlden,  almptfy,    C. 
AcAle,  freeze.  C. 
Accmie,  turuage,    C. 
Acbeke,  choke,    C. 
Acherments,  services,    C. 
Achments,  achievementt,    C« 
Acome,  come, 
Aerool,  famihf,    C. 
Adaire,  dawned  upon* 
Adawe,  awahe, 
Aideene,  wortkify. 
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Adrentaile,  armour,    C, 

Adygne,  mrwmtj  worOjf  qf  praite,    C 

Ateme,  HemaL 

Affere,  to  affrif^  or  tarr^. 

Aftaie,  qfiigki,    C. 

Affiraie,  to  fyfi,  or  €itgagt  in  a  fra§,    C. 

Afiynd,  reUkd  b^  marriage, 

Afleme,  trnflemiB'}  to  drive  away,  to  affiright. 

After  la  goure,  should  probably  be  attrekgotiri  aa- 

trdoger. 
Agested,  httfedup, 
Agguylte,  trended, 
Agleeme,  to  tkina  ftpon* 
Agiame,  grievance,    C. 
Agreme,  torture,    C. 
Agretue,  grievance,    C» 
Agrosed,  agrited;  terrifiad^ 
Agroted,  See  grotad, 
Agylted,  tended.     C. 
Aidens,  aidance. 
Aiglintine,  noeet-Jfriar, 
Ake,  oak.    C 
Alans,  hounds. 

Alatcbe,  accuse,  > 

Aledge,  idbf, 
Alenge,  ahng. 
Alest,  lesi, 
Alestake,  a  mag-pole. 

All  a  boon,  a  mamtr  (tf  asking  a  favour.    C 
Allaie,  iMtf  allayed  or  siaipped.    AUaia  used  as  a  verb 

neuter, 
Alleyn,  oniy,    C. 
Aimer,  beggar.    C, 
AlofSe,  alqft. 
Alse,  else, 
Alyche,  like,    C. 
Alyne,  across  his  shoulders,    C. 
Alyse,  allow.    C, 
Amate,  destroy.    C 
Amayld,  enameled.     C. 
Amede,  recompense, 
Ameded,  rewarded,     C. 
Amenged,  as  menged,  mixed. 
Amenused,  dimimshed.    C. 
Ametten,  met  with. 
Amield,  ornamented^  enamelled,    C, 
Aminge,  among, 
Aneighe,  near. 
Ancste,  against, 
Anente,  against.    C, 
Anere,  another.     C. 
Anete,  anmhilate. 
Anie,  as  nie,  nigh. 
Aniace,  an  ancient  sword.     C. 
Annetbe,  beneath.     C. 
Antecedent,  going  bifore. 
Applynges,  grt^led  trees, 
Arace,  diced,    C, 
Arblaster,  a  cross-bow. 


C.    t^  trees. 
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Aikmnte,  Mqudy. 

Askauntod,  gUmotd, 

AfUpe,  atietp.   ' 

AslauDte,  slamting. 

Atlee,  Meorcrmp, 

Assayle,  oppo$t, 

Asteled,  answered,    C. 

Asibrewed,  accumd,  wiortunaie.    C. 

Ai8W^,.to  OMst^^fia  to  iriaL 

Astaite,  started fiim,  or  qfiraid  qf,    KegUcted,  qu. 

Aitedde,  seated,    C. 

Astend,  ostonitL    C. 

Asterte,  neglected.    C. 

Aftoan,  astonished.    C. 

Aftounde,  astomdk.    C. 

Astoimded,  astomahed. 

Astrodde,  astrkk,  motmtad. 

Asyde,  periwps  ai(yd!p;  macended. 

Athrowe,  timmgk 

Athur,  as  tkur^;  tfaroogb,  athwart. 

Attenet,  at  once.    C 

Attonrp,  turn,    C* 

Attonre,  around, 

Attorne,  to  turn, 

Auctboure,  author. 

Art,  for  eau,  Fr.  Water. 

Avele,  freoasL 

Aumere,  a  loose  robe  or  mantie.    C. 

Anmerea  f  borders  qf  goUi  and  silver,  he.    C, 

Aantiife,  zuaventure;  adTenture. 

Aure,  Or,  the  colour  of  gold  In  heraldry. 

Aatremere,  a  loose  vohite  robe,  xeom  by  frmts,    C 

Awhapedy  aslomAed,    C. 

Ajre,  eoer^  always. 

Aynewarde,  backwards,    C. 


BalefoU,  wo^,  lamentable,    C, 

Bane,  hurt,  damage. 

Bane,  curse. 

Baned,  cursed, 

Bankef ,  benches, 

Bante,  cursed, 

Barb'd,  armed, 

Barbde  haulle,  hall  hung  found  with  armour, 

Barbe,  beard, 

Baibed  horse,  covered  with  armour, 

Baren,  for  barren, 

Barganette,  a  song  or  ballad.    C. 

Barricre,  cmfiu  or  boundary. 

Barroires.  tombs,  mounds  tf  earth. 

Bataitnt,  a  stringed  instrument,  played  on  with  a  pfm 

trttm,    qu. 
Battayles,  boats,  ships,  Fr. 
Batten,  fatten,  C. 
Battent,  loutBy.     C. 
Battently,  loud  roaring,  C, 
Battone,  beat  with  sttdcs,  Fr. 
BaubelSyjnw^.    C. 
Bawsin,  targe.    C. 
Bayne,  ruin,    C, 
Bayre,  brow.    C, 
Beaver,  beaver*  or  visor. 


Belait,  stopped,  at  a  fault,  or  stand, 

Berne,  trmnpeL 

Bemente,  lament.    C. 

Beoned,  cursed,  torment.    C, 

Benjrmmyng,  bereaving.    C 

Berne,  child.    C. 

Berten,  venomous,    C. 

Beseies,  becomes.    C 

Besprfnte,  scattered,    C, 

Bertolker,  deceioer,    C, 

Bete,  bid.     C. 

BetnBted,  dtceioed,  imposed  on.    C 

Betrastc,  betrayed,    C. 

Bevyle,  break,  a  herald  term,  signifipng  a  spear  knkm 

in  tilting.    C. 
Bewrecke,  revenge,    C 
Bcwreen,  expreu,  ,C. 
Bewryeo,  declared,  expressed.    C. 
Bewryne,  declare,    C. 
Bewrynning,  declaring,    C 
Bighes,  jewels,    C, 
Biriette,  a  hood,  or  eooering  for  the  badk  pari  qf  Ae 

head.    C, 
Blake,  fioiML    C. 
Blakied,  naked,  originaL    C 
Blanche,  white^  pure. 
BlauDchie,  white.    C. 
Blauuntlie,  loudly,  C. 
Biente,  ceased,  dead,    C. 
Blethe,  bleed,    C. 
BIynge,  cease.     C, 
Blyn,  cease,  stand  stUl.    C, 
Boddekin,  body,  substame,    C. 
Boleynge,  swMingi    C 

Bollengers  and  Cottes,  d^erent  kinds  ^  boats.    C 
Boolie,  beloved.   C. 
Bordel,  cottage.     C, 
Bordelier,  cottager. 
Borne,  burnish.     C. 
Boui),  makereatfy.    C 
Boimde,  reatfy.    C. 
Bourne,  boundary,  promontory. 
Bourne,  bounded,  limited. 
Bowke,  Bowkie,  body.    C 
Bowting  matchc,  contest. 
Bismarelie,  curiously,    C 
Braste,  burst. 
Brasteth,  bunielh.    C, 
Brasteynge,  bursting. 
Braunce,  branch.    C 
Braunces,  branches.     C. 
Brauncyiige,  branching, 
Brayd,  dhplayed.    C 
Brayde,  embroider. 
Bra3me,  ^m,  care, 
Brede,  broad.     C, 
Bredren,  brethren. 
Breme,  strength,    C 
Breme,  strong.    C 
Bremie,  furious. 
Brende,  bum,  consume,    C 
Brendeynge,  flaming.    C, 
Rrpflhl    au^ittUh      c 
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Bnityne,  InUie,  frmt. 

Brygandyne,  pariqfoi — 

Brynoyng,  ^edaring,    C. 

Burled,  armed.    C. 

Burlie  bronde,  Jury,  anger.    C. 

Byelecoyle,  beU  aeueil,  Fr.  the  name  of  m  penon. 

age  in  the  Romard  de  la  Bote,  which  Chaucer 

has  renderod/otr  wektmng, 
Bykcr,  hatde. 
Bykrous,  warring,    C. 
Bysmare,  bewUderei,  eurkm,    C. 


Cale,  eoid, 

Calke,  cati,    C. 

Calked,  castouL     C. 

CaltysDing,  forbidding,    C. 

Cames,  rocks,  stones,  Brit. 

Castle-stede,  a  castle.     C. 

Castle-stere,  the  hold  t^a  cattle. 

Catiei,  caies. 

Caytjrsnede,  binding,  etffbreing,     (X 

Celness,  coldness. 

Chafe,  hot.    C. 

Cbaftes,  beats,  .tampe,    C. 

Champion,  ckallen^e.    C. 

Chaper,  thy,  tun-burnt.    C. 

Chapoumette,  a  small  round kat.  C. 

Cbarie,  dear. 

Cbaase,  ekoose. 

Chefe,  heat,  rathnest.    C 

Chela odree,  goUginch.    C. 

Cherisaunce,  contfort.    C 

Cherisaunied,  comfortable, 

CheTef,  moves.    C, 

Cberysed,  preserved,     C 

Cheynedd,  chained,  restricted, 

Chirckynge,  a  cor\f used  noise,    C, 

Chop,  an  exchange. 

Choppe,  to  exchange, 

Choughe,  choughs,  Jockdawt. 

Church-glebe-houK,  grave,    C 

Chyrchc-glebe,  churchward. 

Clangs,  tounds  U^. 

Cleme,  sound.    C. 

Cleere,  famaut. 

Cle6,  ci^s. 

Cleped,  num/ed, 

Qercbe,  dergjj. 

Clergyoo,  clerk  or  clergyman,    C, 

Clergyon'd,  ta'ighL    C. 

Clevis,  cltjt  qfa  rock. 

Cleyne,  sound. 

Clinie,  declination  ^  the  body, 

ClymmyDge,  noisy.    C. 

Compheeres,  companions,    C. 

Congeon,  flfteor/*.    C 

Cootake^  dispute.     C. 

Coiiteins,  for  contents, 

Conteke,  cor\fuse;  contend  mth,    C. 

Contekions,  contentiont,     C« 

Cope,  a  cloak.     C. 

Corteous,  worthy.     C. 

Conren,  Seeycorom. 

Cottc,  cut, 

Cottes,  See  boUengers, 

Cotteynge,  cutting, 

Covent,  convent, 

Conpe,  cut.    C. 

Coupyof  e,  cutting,  mang^* 
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Conraciers,  horee-counare,    C 
Cuyen;  coy, 
erased,  broken, 
Cravent,  oofsord    C. 
Creand,  as  recreand. 
Cristede,  cretted, 
Croche,  crott,    C. 
Crokynge,  bending. 
Croched,  perhaps  broehed. 
Crokyiige,  bending. 
Cross-stune,  monusnenL    C, 
Cryne,  hair.     C 
Cuarr,  quarry. 
Cuishe,  armour  fw  the  ihigk. 
Cudh-jBtte,  porteullis-gate.     C, 
Currie^o  >\e,}fatterer,    C. 
Cuyen  kine,  tender  cowee.    C 

Dacya,  Denmark. 

Daie  brente,  burnt,    C, 

Daise  eyed,  daisied. 

Damoyselles,  damtelt, 

Danke,  doMp. 

TytLTejgae,  aUentpt,endeav€iur,    C, 

Darkiinge,  dark. 

Daygnous,  c&tdmitful.    C. 

Deatbdoeynge,  murdering. 

Declynie,  declination. 

Decern,  carved,     C. 

Deene,  glorious,  xeorthy.    C, 

Deere,  dire.    C, 

Defs,  vapours,  meteors.    C 

Defayte,  decay.    C 

Deftp,  neat,  orrutmental.    C, 

Deigned,  ^tdmned.    C. 

Delievretie,  activily.    C, 

Dente,  See  adente. 

Dented,  See  adented, 

Denwere,  doubt.     C. 

Denwere,  tremour.    C. 

Depeyncte,  pcmt,  display.     C, 

Depicted,  painted,  or  ditplayed.     C. 

Depyctures,drawin(^,  paintings.   C. 

Dequace,  mangle,  destroy.    C. 

Dequaced,  sunk,  quashed. 

Dere,  hurt,  damage.    C. 

Deme,  melancholy,  terrible. 

Derkynnes,  young  deer. 

Dernie,  ivorful,  lamentable. 

Dernie,   cruel.    C 

Deslavatie,  disloyal,  un/aitlfful, 

Deslavatie,  lechery.    C. 

Detratours,  traitors. 

Deysde,  seated  on  a  deis. 

Dheie;  they. 

Dhere,  there. 

Dhereof,  thereof. 

Difficile,  difficult.     C. 

Dighte,  dresi,  arrayed.    C. 

Dispande,  expanded, 

Dispente,  expended. 

Dispone,  dispose. 

Divinistre,  dmne.    C. 

Dolce,  sq/i,  gentie.     C, 

Dole,  lamentation.    C 

Dolte,  foo^h.    C. 

Donore,   This  line  should  probably  be  wntteu 

thus;  0  sea-o'erteeming  Dovorl 
DoTiowce,  a  tbeping'room,    C. 
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Dote,  perhaps  as  (%kir. 
Doughtre  mere,  d^ouire  mere,  Fr.  Fnm  beyond  • 
Draffs,  the  r^tue^  or  what  it  cast  awojf, 
Dreare,  <ktary. 
Dree,  drov,  or  drioe^ 
Dreerie,  dreanf^  UrribU, 
Drefte,  kart,    C. 
Drenobe,  drini.    C 
Drented,  drained,     C. 
Dreyncted,  drmcmd,    C 
Dribblete,  tmally  inttgn^kanL    C. 
Drierie,  terrible, 
Dntesy  fights,  liberties,    C. 
Droke,  ihf. 
Drocke,  drink,    C. 
Droncke,  drank. 

Droorie,  antrtsJ^,  gallaniry,    C 
Drooried,  courted. 
Dulce,  uadolce. 
Daressed,  hardened.    C* 
Dursie,  from  duress,  hardship,  sign^fifing  hardf, 
Dyd,  should  probably  be  tb^hL 
Dy|:hte,.as  d^kt. 
Dyghtynge,  as  dightynge. 
Dygne,  worthy.    C 
Dygner,  more  xeortky.    C. 
Djmning,  sounSng.    C. 
DyspendyDge,  expending. 
Dyspeosc,  expense.    C. 
Djrsperpellest,  seatterest.    C. 
Dysporte,  pleasure.    C. 
DysporteyDge,  sporting.    C. 
Dysportisement,  as  dysporte. 
Dysregate>  to  break  connection  arfellimekip.    To  i 
gnde,    qu. 


Edraw,  for  ydraa;  Praw. 

Eeke,  amp^kation,  exaggeration. 

Efle,  often,  a^ain,    C 

Eftsoones,  qwckly.     C. 

Egederinge,  assembling,  gathering.    C. 

Eke,  aleo.    C. 

£le,  hdp.    C. 

Eletten,  enlighten.    C. 

Elmen,  elms. 

Elocation,  elocution. 

Elves,  personages,  people.    ' 

Emarschalled,  arranged.  \ 

EmblauDched,  whitened.    C. 

Embodyde,  thick,  stout.    C. 

Eiitbowre,  lodge.    C. 

Embollen,  swelledy  strengthened,    C. 

Emburled,  armed.    C. 

Emmate,  lessen,  decrease.    C. 

Emmertleynge,  glittering.    C. 

Emmcrs,  coiwd  money. 

Emprize,  adoentwre.    C. 

Empt>rize»  enterprizt.    C. 

Enactynge,  acting. 

Enalse,  embrace.    C. 

Encaled,  Jrozen,  cold.    C. 

Eochafed,  heated,  enraged,    C, 

Eiicbeere,  encottrage. 

Encoutrynge,  encountring, 

Enfonled,  vitiated,  polluted 

Engarlanded,  wearing  a  garlaftd. 

Engyne,  torture. 

EDgyned,  tortured. 

Enbarme,  to  do  harm  to. 


Enheedyoge,  taking  head, 

Enbele,  keoL 

Enl^pe,  add.     C.  « 

Enlefed,/d7^/^awf. 

Enlemtf'enS^iten. 

Ea\omed,  flamed,  food.    C. 

Enrone,  usukeath, 

Enseme,  to  make  seanu  in, 

Ensemejrnge,  as  seeming. 

Eoshone,  skewed. 

Enshoting,  shooting,  darting.    C 

Enstrole,  deserving  pumekment. 

Enswolters,  ewallowe,  euckt  m.    C 

Enswote,  sweeten. 

Ensjrrke,  emdrde. 

Ent,  a  purse  or  bag.    C. 

Entewtemente,  wukrstaadingm 

Eothoghte,  tkmking. 

Entboghte,  tkoughtcf. 

EnthogbteyDge,  AMmg, 

Entremed,  intermixed. 

Entrykeynge,  iriddng, 

Entyn,  eoen,    C 

Enyronnde,  worked  wiA  iron,    C 

Eraced,  banished,  eresed^ 

Erlie,  earl. 

ErmiettSf  hermits.    C 

Er9Ve,  Jbrmerly. 

Estande,  for  yetande,  stand, 

Estells,  Acormption  ofestoik,  Fr.  A  star. 

Estroughted,  stretched  ouL  - 

Ethe,  ease,    C, 

Ethie,  easy, 

Evalle,  equaL     C 

Ere-merk,  dark  evening, 

Eves|>eckt,  marked  with  evening  dew,    C. 

Everichooe,  every  one,    C* 

Everyche,  every. 

Ewbrice,  adulkery.    C 

Ewbryctoos,  lasdmus, 

Eyne-gears,  objects  qf  the  eyee. 

Eyne  syghtc,  eye-sigkL 


Fadre,  fttker. 

Fagc,  tale.  Jest.     C, 

Pale,  faith. 

FnrMly,  faitlifkUly,    C. 

Faitour,  a  beggar  or  vagabond.     C. 

Faldstole',  a  folding  stou,  or  seat.     See  Du  Caage  is 

V.  Faltlistorium. 
Far-kand,  far  seen.    C. 
Fayre,  clear,  innocenL 
Featliest,  most  beauttfuU 
Fedei-ed,  feathered. 
Feere,  fire. 
Feerie,  flaming.    C* 
Fele,  feeble.    C 
Felle,  cruel,  bad. 
Fellen,  feU  pa.  t  sing.  qn. 
Ferse,  violent,  fierce, 
Ferselie,  fiercdy. 
Fetdie,  nobly.    C. 
Fetive,  as  fatke, 
Fetyve,  degant,beauiifkL 
Fctyvelie,  elegantly.    C, 
Fety  veness,  festiveness, 
Feygnc,  wUhng, 

Feygnes,  A  corrapttoo  o{  feints,    C, 
FhmTgJkry,    C 
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Flaiten,  korrHU,  «r  wmbihiing,  qu. 
FlMiched,  mkmL 
F\een,JHerty  nmamays, 

Fleme,  U>  ier^ 
Flemed,yhij*tot    C 
Flemie,  frigh^. 
Flemeynge,  lirq^^. 
Fleun,  JUmtrt. 
n\zze,fy,    C. 
Floe,  arrow,    C. 
Florryschetbe,  htomt^JiamJm. 
FIott,/«rf.    C. 
Plotting,  footing  or  undulat'mff. 
,  FloureSeyiicteMary,Mcrwo&£.    C. 
Floarette,>wr.    C. 
Flyttcd.^ 
Foile,  h^    C. 
Font,  Fonnet,  dmket,    C 
Forp,  hrfort, 
Forefend,  forhii. 
Forgmrd,  kue.    C 
Forietten,  Jortaktn,    C. 
Forloyne,  rttreoL    C. 
FoiToy»  <JM<ray. 
Forreying,  dodroi^,    C. 
Fonlairen,  d^iifi.    C. 
Fordege,  tUof.    C. 
Pontraughte,  iBstrmeied, 
Foratnughteyng,  didrodmg,    C. 
Fortwat,  nm-burnt,    C. . 
Fonrdtring,  bUutitig,     C. 
Fonryned,  dhed    C. 
Foolke,  ptcpU, 
Fo«ry,  >«fy. 
Fowlyng,  <ic/!/ing. 
Vrutyfgk.    C. 
Fremde,  j^roi^e.    C. 
Fremded,  frighted, .  C. 
Fmctile,  Jhd^uL 
Faired,  fUriout, 
Furched,  forked,  • 


Gaberdyne,  a  pitee  qf  armour,    C«    A  cloak. 

Oallard,  fritted,    C.      * 

Gare,  cause,    C. 

Oastnets,  ghastlimu, 

Oauntlette,  glaoe,    C. 

Gauntlette,  ekoMen^ng, 

Geare,  appartit  oceoutremenL 

Oeaaonne,  rorr,  extraordinary^  strange,    C. 

Geer,  dress, 

Geete,  As  gitc. 

Oelten,  gmlded.    Q^ 

Gemot,  c^uneiL 

Gemote,  assembled, 

Gerd,  &n4w,  rent, 

Giet,  guttCitr.     C. 

Gier,  a  turn  or  ftnitt    C. 

Gif,  i/:    C. 

Gitety  n>for,  iiMDtf&r.    C. . 

Glair,  durnng,  dear, 

Oairie,  dtar,  shining. 

Glare,  glitter,    C 

Gledes,  gUdes, 

Gtedeynge,  kcid    C. 

Gleme,  shines  glimmer*    C. 

Clef  ter,  to  shirte. 


Qlattrayoge,  ^imng,gBuermg. 

GloAb,yh»mi.    C. 

Glommed,  clouded^  deeded,    C. 

Gloure,  elory,     C, 

Glowe,«)UM,g<eam. 

G lytted,  skane^  or  gildedl   qm 

Gore-depycted,  painted  with  blood. 

Gore-red,  red  as  blood, 

Gorne,  garden.    C. 

Gottet,  iri^ 

GfHilcr,  Hswrer, 

OoiMhynge,  guAvng. 

Graiebarbef,giney-6eardf.    C 

Grange,  i»6etfy  «r  pastsvrt.    C 

Gratcbe,  apparel    C, 

Grave,  c4tcf  magistraU,  mayor,epiai€tgi9mto  iKe 

aldermen,    qu. 
Gravotfygrwff.    C. 
Gie,  grow,    C. 
Greaves,  a  part  qf  armmtr. 
Greet,  groan.    C 
Greeynge,  growing. 
Grete,  greyed,  salmted. 
Groffile,  grotetistg,  \ 


Groflyngelye,  foolishly,  wJgarly^  abjectly 

Grofffihe,  itaicJm^  rude. 

Gron,  a  fen,  moor,    G. 

Gronfer,  a  wuteor,fnm  gron,  a  fen,  rndftr^  • 

corruption  of  fire,    C 
Gronfyfei,  meteors.    C 
Gni/ted,  swollen.    C. 
Gryne,  groin. 
Grypped,  grasped. 
Gale  depeynoted,  red  painterf.    C» 
Gule  st^ct,  red  stained,    C. 
Gnyfts,  gifts,  talenU, 
Gaylde,  assess,  tax. 
Guylteynge,  gilding, 
Gye,  a  guide,  •  C. 
Gyte,  oxgttf. 
GyteUat,  mantles,    C. 

a 

Habergeon,  coat  of  mail, 

Haile,  happy,    C, 

Hailie,  as  haile, 

f lalceld,  defeated.    C. 

Hallidome,  hofy  churcL  qik 

Hailie,  Afl^.    C. 

HaUie,  whilely. 

Halline,  joy,    C 

Hamlettet,  manors.    C. 

Han,  hath.    qu.  had, 

nanceWed,  cut  off,  destroyed.    C 

Handctword,  bach^word. 

Hantoned,  accustomed,    qu, 

Harrie,  harass,    qu. 

Harried,  tosL    C. 

Harte  of  Greece,  a  stag, 

Hatchedd,  covered  with  hatchments, 

Hatckmentt,  achievements,  coat  armoktu 

Haveth,  have,  hath. 

Havyoure,  behaviour.  , 

Heafod,  head,    C, 

Heavenwere,  heavenward.    C. 

Heaulme,  helmet,  crown. 

Uecket,  wrapped,  closely  coffered.    C 

Heckled,  wrapped, 

Hedes,  regards,  attends  to,. 

Hei6,lAey.    Q% 
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HeideygDcs,  a  ciwOn  itmet,  still  practtted  in  tike 

North.    C. 
Hele,  lielp,    C. 

Hem,  a  eontrartion  of  thewL    C. 
Hendie  stroke,  hand  stroke,  close fghUng, 
Heatt,  grasp,  hoUL    C. 
BeotyU.s  custom. 
Her, fat  their. 
Herehaughies,  heralds, 
Berehaughtrie,  heraldry,    C 
Heri«11e,  herself'. 
HeRte,  require,  ask,    C. 
Heste,  a  command,  ' 

Hete,  promised, 
Hight,  mimedf  caUed, 
Hiltrene,  hidden.  C 
Hiltring,  hiding,    C. 
Hoastrie,  tfin,  or  a  pubUe  hause,    C 
Hoistes,  l^  up. 
Hoi  lie,  holy, 
Holtred,  hidden,    qh, 
Hommageres,  servants,    C, 
Hommeur,  honouur,  humour,    qu. 
Honde  poyncte,  index  of  a  clock,  marking  hour  or 

wunute, 
Honnourwere,  the  place  or  residettce  of  honour, 
Hopeleu,  hopeleisneu, 
Harrowe,  unseemly,  ditagreeakle,    C. 
Hore,  lifted  up,  threw, 
H'JiitOD,  hollow,    C 
Hulstred,  hidden,  secret,    C. 
Huf,  house. 

Huscarles,  house  servants. 
Uy^er,  the  fluirmg  of  the  tide  in  the  Sereni  was 

luiciently  called  the  Hygra, 
Hyghte,  named,  called, 
Hylle  fyre,  a  beacon. 
Hylte,  hid,  secreted,  hide,    C. 
Hylted,  hidden.    C. 
Hyltren,  hiddtn. 
Ylynde,  peasant,    C 
Hyodlettes,  servants, 

I. 

Jade,  to  render  languid,faiigue» 

Jape,  a  short  surpUce,  ^c.     C* 

Jemie,./<wmc3^. 

Jeste,  hoisted,  raised,    C, 

Ifrete,  devour,  destroy,    C 

Ihatitend,  accustomed,    C, 

iiniie,  for  gentle, 

Immeugde,  mixed,  mingle, 

Impefiteringt  annoyh^.    C 

Impleasaunce,  uupleasantness, 

Inbild,  infuse,    C. 

Investyoge,  clothing, 

Joxce,  Juice,    C. 

Joice,  juicy.  • 


Keniu,  knows,    C. 

Kenne,  know, 

Kepe,  to  take  care  of, 

Reppened,  carefuL 

Kenreth,  cutteth,  destroyetk.    qu. 

Kistie,  coffin,    C 

Kivercled,  the  hidden  or  secret  pari,    C 

Knite,  joined, 

Knopped,  fastened,  chained,  eongeakd,    C. 

KDOwlache,  knowledge.    C. 

Knowlached,  known,  distiuguishedm 

Knowlacbynge,  knowledge*    C, 

Kynde,  na^re.    C 

Kyngecoppes,  butterfhwers. 

L, 

Labrynge,  labouring,  agitated, 

Ladden,  lay. 

Lare,  leather. 

Lavef de,  lord.    C 

I^a,  Jkld  or  pasture. 

Lease,  lose, 

Lei^tbal*  deadly,    C. 

Lechemanne,  physician. 

Leckedst,  most  despicable. 

Lecture^  relate,    C. 

Lectsm,  subject,    C, 

Lectumyes,  lectures,    C 

Leden,  decreasing.    C 

Leeche,  physicitm, 

l^cge,  homage,  obdsanee.    C 

Leegefolcke,  subjects.    C 

Leegefiill,  lawfuL     C. 

Leegemen,  s%ibjecU, 

Lefffsd,  ie/^. 

Lege,  law.    C, 

Leggen,  lessen,  alloy,    C, 

L^gende,  alloyed.    C. 

Lemanne,  mistress, 

Leme,  lighted  up, 

Lemed,  lighted,  glistened,    C, 

hemes,  Ughts,  rays,    C, 

Lere,  leather, 

Lessel,  a  bush,  or  hedge,    C. 

Ute,stiU,    C, 

Lethalle,  deadly,  or  death-boding,    C. 

hethlen,  still,  dead,    C. 

Letten,  church-yard.    C, 

Levyn^lasted,  strttck  with  Hghtning, 

Levyn-myltcd,  Ughtning'mMed.    qu. 

Levyn-plome,  feathered  lightning, 

Levynde,  blasted.    C. 

Levynne,  Ughtnistg.    C. 

Levynne  bronde,  flash  ef  hfjkbMng, 

Liefe,  choice, 

Liff,  U^, 

Likand,  Uikxng, 

Limed,  glassy,    C. 
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Loggei,  eottaget.    C. 

Longe  straoghte,  far  extended,  lengthined, 

L6rdyDge,  standrng  om  their  html  Ugt.    C. 

Lore,  lemming,    C. 

Lote,  iat,  fortune, 

Lovcrde,  lord,    C. 

Loaghe,  laugh.    C. 

Loostie,  lusty,  lustful 

Low^  fame  of  fre,    C. 

Lowes,  flainet.    C. 

Lowings,  fmmes.    C. 

Lowynge,  flaming,  huming, 

Lurdanei,  lord  Dunes. 

Lycbeynge,  Uking.    C. 

Lyene,  life. 

Lyghethe,  lodgetK 

Lymoied,  polithed,    C, 

Lyncbe,  bank.    C. 

Lynge,  stay,  linger. 

Lyoncelle,  young  Uan,     C. 

Lypcd,  linked,  united,    qu. 

Lysse,  sport,  or  play.    C. 

Lyssed,  bounded.    C. 

Lyrelyhode,  life.     C. 

M. 

Magystrie,  mastery,  victory. 

Manrelle,  wonder.     C. 

Mancas,  marks.     C,  maneuses. 

Machyn,  a  sleeve.    Fr. 

Masterschyppe,  maiUry,  victory. 

Mate,  match.  x 

Maugrie,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

Maynt,  many. 

Mede,  reward.     C. 

Mee,  meadow.    C. 

Meeded,  rewardtd. 

Melancholych,  melancholy. 

Memaine,  mesnie^men,  attendants, 

Menged,  mixed,  the  many, 

Miniced,  menaced,    qu. 

Mennys,  nun. 

Meosaredd,  bounded,  or  measured.    C. 

Menyoge,  meaning. 

Mere,  lake.    C. 

Merke,  dork,  and  gloomy. 

Merke-plant,  nightshadit*    C. 

Merker,  darker. 

Merkness,  darkneu. 

Merkye,  dark. 

Meve,  move. 

Meynte,  many,  great  numbers.    C. 

Mical,  much,  mighty, 

BAiesel,  myself. 

Niskynette,  a  small  bagpipe.    C. 

'M\tX,poor,  needy.    C. 

MitcbeSy  ruins.    C 

Mitte,  a  contraetum  of  m^hty.    C, 

Mittee,  mighty.     C. 

Mockler,  more,  greater,  mightier. 

Moke,  much. .   C. 

JAokie,  black.    C. 

Mokynge>,  mocking^  mummring,    qii» 

Mole,  soft.    C. 

Mollock,  10ft,  moist,    C. 

Molterynge,  mouldy,  mouldering. 

Mone,  moon. 

MoDe3mge,  lamenHng,  morning. 

Morie,  marshu. 

Morthe^  death,  anirdcr. 


Morthynge^  mimrdering^ 

Mote,  most. 

MoBte,must. 

Mote,  mighU    C 

M  cite,  word,  or  motto, 

Mottring,  muttering,  murmuring, 

Myckle,  imtc^    C. 

Mychte,  ntighty. 

Myghte  ameine,  main  force. 

Mjndbmdtie,  firmness  ofmmd,  smso  of  kmmur,  qn* 

Mynemenne,  miners. 

Mynsterr,  mouasUry.    C 

M3ni8trene,  a  minstrel  is  a  nmsiciais,    G 

Myiynge,  waUowing, 

Mystell,  mttcoU. 

Mysterk,  mystic    C 

N, 
Ne,  Lc.  not.    C 
Ne,  no,  or,  none. 
Ne,  nigh,  or  nearly, 
Nodere,  adder,    C. 
Neete,n^&«. 
Nesh,  weak,  tender,    C 
Nete,  nothing.    C, 
Nete,  night, 
Nethe,  beneath, 
Nillynge,  ummiUing,    C 
Noaie-4epeyiicted,re6itf'df&teU#,4^«    C 
Notte,  knot,  fatten, 
Notte  browne,  nut  brown, 
Noyance,  msnoyanco, 

a 

Oares,  whorries, 

Oathed,  bound  upon  oath, 

Obaie,  abide.     C. 

Offinendes,  presents,  eferingt,    C. 

Olyphauntes,  elephanu.    C. 

OnBemeA,  undismayed,    C, 

Onknowlacbyoge,  ignorant,  unknowing,    C* 

Ooligt,  boundless,    C 

Onlyghte,  darken,    qu. 

Ontylle,  untilL 

Onwordie,  unworthy, 

Oppe,  up. 

Optics,  eyes. 

Onests,  oversets.    C. 

Overest,  uppermosU 

Ounde,  wave. 

Oandynge,  undulating,  swelUng.    qu. 

Ouphante,  ouphen,  elves, 

Ourt,  overt,  Pr.  open,    qu« 

Ouzic,  black  bird.    C. 

Owlett,  owL    C. 

Owndes,  waves,    C. 


Paizde,  poixed. 

Pall,  contraction  from  appall,  to  fright,    C. 

^sinmente,  robes  of  scarlet.  C.  a  princely  robe,  C 

Vnrker,  park-keeper. 

Passeote,  passing. 

Passent,  waUdug  leiiurely,    C. 

Vsives,  shields. 

Pavyes,  shtelds, 

Payrde,  compared, 

Peede,  pied.    C. 

Peene»  pain. 

Pencte,  painted.    C 

Peniie,  mountain. 
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Pensmeniie,  writerst  hitioriMs.    C 

Pcrcase,  perchwct.    C 

Perdie,  for  a  ceta'mtif, 

Pere,  pear. 

Pere,  appear,    C 

PereyDge,  appearing,  peeping. 

Perforce,  of  necessity, 

Perpled,  purple,  qu.  scattered,  dijfused.  qu. 

Peraant,  piercing, 

Pete,  heat,  piuck,    qo. 

Peynctedd,t>atfi(e<i.     C. 

Pheerea,  fellotot,  equaU,     C, 

PheoB,  in  herultlry,  the  barbed  head  rf^  a  dstrt. 

Picte,  picture.    C, 

Piercedd,  broken,  or  pierced  through  vrith  darts,  C, 

Pittie  colpbe,  hoiloio  of  the  pit. 

Pleataunce,  pleasure,  blessing. 

Plies,  sounds.    C. 

Plunce,  plunge. 

Pole,  the  crown  of  the  head, 

Poucbe,  pune. 

Pojntelle,  a  pen,  &c.    C. 

Vrtfprey. 

Pre,  to  pray, 

Precbc,  preach,  exhort,  recommend. 

Preestschyppe,  priesthood. 

Prevyd,  hardy,  valorous.     C. 

PFoto-8lene,^«<  slain, 

Prowe,  forehead, 

Prowen,  might,  power.    C. 

Puerilitie,  childhood. 

Pyghte,  pitched,  or  bent  dovn,  settled,    C. 

Pyghtetbe,  plucks,  or  tortures,    C 

.^Dant,  languid,  insipid,  pining,  meagre* 

e. 

duacedd,  vanquished.    C, 
Suansed,  stilled,  quenched,    C. 
finayntyssed,  curiously  devised. 
fiaeede,  the  evil  one,  the  devil 
fiuenty  ^uamt,  strange. 

Saropynge,  furious, 

Receivure,  receipt, 

Becendize,  for  recreandise,  cowardice, 

Recer,  for  racer, 

Iteddoure,  violence,    C. 

Rede,  un*iom,     C 

Reded,  counselled.    C 

Redeynge,  advice, 

Kegntt,  esteem^  favour,  C 

Reine,  rwn,    C. 

Rele,  wave.    C. 

Reles,  iMVf«.    C. 

Reonomde,  hotumred,  renowned. 


Rode,  compleiimi.    C. 
Roder,  rid!sr,  travdUr, 
Rodeynge,  riding, 
Rof  hlynge,  roiling.    C. 
RosUynge,  ruHling. 
Ron,  hotridfgria^    C 
Rouocy,  cart-Jtorse.    C 
Boyn,  rwin, 
Royner,  noner. 
Rjmde,  ruined. 
Ryne,  run, 

S, 

S^nlvLB,  the  devil    C 

Sabbataners,  booted  soldiers* 

SaUe,  black,  in  heraldry. 

Sable,  blacken.    C. 

Sable,  darkness. 

Sable,  black, 

Sai,  sagum,  military  cloak, 

Sanguen,  bloody. 

Sarim's  plain,  SaUsbmry  plain, 

Sayld,  assailed. 

Scsd\e,shaU,    C. 

Scantc,  scarce.    C 

ScantiUiey  scarcely,  sparingly.    C. 

Scarpes,  scarft,    C. 

ScaiTe,iiMf^ 

Scetbe,  hurt,  damage.    C. 

Scatbe,  scarce. 

ScannceAsiyd,  uneven. 

Scaanciiigygfcnetfig,  or  looking  obG^pseiy, 

Sceihe,  dmnage,  mischief .   C. 

Schaftety  shms,  arrows. 

Scbeafted,  adorned  with  twrrtts* 

Scillc,  gather,    C. 

Scillye,  closely,    C. 

Scolles,  shales. 

Seek,  suck. 

Seeled,  closed,    C.  / 

Secre,  search,    C. 

Seike,  silk, 

Seljrnetse,  happinus.     C 

Semblamente,  appearance, 

Semblate,  appearance. 

Seme;  seed.    C. 

Semecope,  a  short  under  tloah    C. 

Semlykeeoe,  countenance,  beauty.    (X 

Semmlykeed,  couatenance. 

Sendmument,  appearance, 

Sete,  «eo(. 

Shap,  fate.    C 

Shap  tcuiged,  fate-scourged,    C, 

Sheene,  lustre,  shine. 

Sheen,  to  shine. 

Sbemret,  shine. 
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Slec,  «2ay. 

Sle«ie,  tlain.    C. 

Sleeve,  cf««  of"  thread. 

Sletre,  tUaighter. 

SleyKhtcd,  tHghted. 

Sleynges,  tUngt. 

Slu|(bornet»  a  musical  imtnmuntf  not  uiUiU  «  Kaut- 

hoy,  a  kind  of  clarum,    C. 
Sfiiethe,  nuike,     C. 
SmethiDgy  tm6kmg,    C. 
Sfnore,  bnmeartd, 
Smotbe,  steam^  or  vapour*.    C. 
Snett,  htntt  snatched  up,    C. 
SoofieUe,  mufup. 
Sockeynge,  tudkhtg. 
Solle,  nui. 
Sorfeeted,  nrfeited, 
Sotbe,  truth, 
Sothen,  sooth,    qii« 
Sooghley  souL 
Soughlys,  soufs.    C 
Souten, /or  sought, 
Sparre,  a  wooden  6ar,  or  endbnire* 
Sp«dde,  reached,  attained,    qu. 
Spencer,  dUpemer,    C. 
Spere,  a/2o».     qu. 
Sphere,  spear. 
Splete,  cleaved,  split, 
.^reiigcd,  sprinkled. 
Sprytes,  spirks,  souls,    C, 
Spyrynjr,  towering, 
Staie,  support,  prop, 
Staie,  fastening, 
SUrks,  tta/Xtf. 
Steck,  Uuck, 

StedncM,  firmuesst  ttedfastness,    C 
Steenode,  reeked^  steamed, 
Steemie,  tteanmg, 
Stfieret,  stairt. 
Stent,  stained.     C, 
Steyoced,  alloyed,  or  stained,    qu. 
Steyne,  stain.  Mot,  disgrace* 
Stoke,  stuck. 
Storthe,  death. 
Stonren,  dead.    C* 
Storren,  for  strove,    qu. 
Stowe,  pUcCy  citu. 
Straughte,  stretched,    C. 
Stre,  straso, 
stjtt,  strew, 
Stret,  stretch.     C, 
Strev,  strive. 
Stringe,  strong,    C, 
StjjkU,  stops, 
Subttant,  s%tbstantial, 
Sufiycyll,  sufficient. 
Super-hallie,. over  righteous,    C 
Surcote,  a  cloak'or  mantU  which  hidaUAaoiher 

dress.    C, 
Suiter,  li/tcr. 
Swanges,  wave  to  and  fro, 
Swarthe,  spirit,  ghott. 
Swarthless,  dead,  expired. 
Swarthynge,  expiring, 
8weft-kenr*d,  short  He'd,     C. 
8weltrie,«ttftry.     C. 
Swolteryoge,  overwhelming^,    qu. 
Svolyngt,  swelling, 
Swote,  tweet,    C* 
VOL.  %r. 


Svotelie,  smeetfy,    C. 
Swotip,  sweet.     C. 
Swythe,  Richly.    C. 
Swythen,  ^iekUf.    C, 
Swythyn,  quickhf.     C, 
Syke,  such,  so.    C. 
Sy  the,  tince. 
Sytbencu,  since  then. 


Takells,  orroiw.    C. 

Tatbots,  a  species  of  dogs, 

Tempest^haft,  tempesi-4>eateH.    C 

Teode,  attend,  or  wait.     €• 

Teue,  corrvtBL 

Tentyflie,  carefully.    C. 

Tbight,  oonsolidaUd^  closed. 

Thilk,  that,  or  such. 

Thoughteune,  thought. 

Thnslarke,  thrushes. 

Throstle,  thrusk 

Thyk,  such.    C. 

Tore,  torch.     C. 

Tournie,  tournament,    C 

Trechit,  treget,  deceit. 

Trone,  throne,     C. 

Trothe,  truth,    C. 

TrouUe,  true,  trulie. 

Twaie,  two. 

Twavne,  two.    C. 

T^  ighte,  phicked,  puBed,    (X 

Twytte,  pluck,  or  pulL    C. 

Tynge,  tongue. 

Tytend,  tightened,  fastened. 

V.  U. 

ya\,helm.    C. 
Vengouslie,  reveng^ully.^ 
Ugsomme,  terrible,    C. 
Ugaoroness,  f^rrur.    C. 
VUleyn,  vaual,  servant, 
Uoburled,  unarmed,   C 
Uacoutbe,  unknown.    C 
Undevyse,  explain. 
Uniiart,  unforgiving.    C. 
Unseliness,  unhappiness. 
Unl3rdgefuUe,  rebeiliout, 
Unwote,  unknown. 
Upryne,  raise  vp, 
Vyed,  viewed, 

W. 

Walsome,  loathsome. 
Whanhope,  despair.    C. 
Waatle-cake,  cake  of  w^te  hrtad, 
Waylde,  choice,  selected. 
Waylynge,  decreasing. 
Whestlyng,  xohisthng. 
Woden  blue,  dyed  bhu  with  wood, 
Woe-be-mentynce,  woe-bewailing . 
Wycbencref*  witchcri^. 
Wyache,  wish. 

Y. 

Yan,  than, 

Yaped,  laughable.    C. 
Yatte,  that. 
Ybereynge,  beating. 
Yborne,  son. 
Ybrende,  bum, 
Ycome,  engraved,  conedt 
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Ycorrcnn,  to  mould,    C 
Ydeyd,  dyed, 
Ydronks,  drinks. 
Yer,  youTf  their. 
Yeyrc,*  their,     C. 
Yie,  thy, 

Ypove,  graven,  or  formed, 
Yind«T,  yonder. 
.  Yift,  this. 
Ylachd,  enclosed,  thut  up. 


CHATTERTON'S  POES^. 

Ynhyme,  mkr,    C 
YoDtyle,  ueeleu. 
Yreaden,  madereodif* 
Vreerde,  reared,  rmed. 
Yspende,  consider,    C. 
Ystorven,  dead.    C. 
Ytorn,  iom. 
Ytsel,  iUe^. 

Zabalos,  the  deciL 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


IN  THE  MODERN  STYLE. 


SLY  DICK. 

[prom  a  copy  in  the  band  writing  of  sir  Herbert 
Croft,  in  the  volume  of  Cbatterton's  worica 
purchased  by  Mr.  Waldron  at  the  sale  of  sir 
Herbert's  library.  He  says  **  this  was  written 
by  CbattertoQ  at  about  eleven:  as  well  as  the 
follonring  hjrron."] 

Sharp  was  the  frost,  the  wind  was  high 

And  sparkling  stars  bedeckt  the  sky. 

Sly  Dick,  in  arts  of  canning  skilPd, 

Whose  rapine  all  his  pockets  fill'd. 

Had  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest' 

And  soothe  with  sleep  his  anxious  breast. 

'Twas  thus  a  dark  infernal  sprite 

A  native  of  the  blackest  night. 

Portending  mischief  to  devise 

Upon  Sly  Dick  he  cast  his  eyes; 

Then  straight  descends  the  infernal  sprite. 

And  in  his  chamber  does  alight: 

In  visions  he  before  him  stands, 

And  his  attention  be  commands. 

Thus  spake  the  sprite—**  Hearken,  my  friend : 

And  to  my  counsels  now  attend. 

Within  the  garrets  spacious  dome 

There  lies  a  well  stored  wealthy  room, 

Well  stor'd  with  cloth  and  stockings  too, 

YTbich  I  suppose  will  do  for  you.    - 

First  from  the  cloth  take  thou  a  purse. 

For  thee  it  will  not  be  the  worse, 

A  noble  purse  rewards  thy  pains, 

A  pui^se  to  hold  thy  filching  gains;  • 

Then  for  the  stockings  let  them  reeve 

And  not  a  scrap  behind  thee  leave. 

Five  bundles  for  a  penny  sell 

And  pence  to  thee  will  come  pell  mell; 

See'  it  be  done  with  speed  and  care :'' 

Thus  spake  the  sprite  and  sunk  in  air. 

When  in  the  mom  with  thoughts  erect 
Sly  Dick  did  on  his  dream  reflect. 


A  HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

[From  a  copy  by  sir  Herbert  Croft,  in  the  samd 
volume.] 

Alm rGRTT  flramer  of  the  skies  f 
O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise. 

Like  incense  in  thy  sight! 
Wrapt  in  impenetrable  shade 
The  texture  of  our  souls  were  made 

Till  thy  command  gave  light. 

The  Sun  of  Glory  gleam'd  the  ray^ 
Rcfin'd  the  darkness  into  day. 

And  bid  the  vapours  fly : 
ImpelPd  by  his  eternal  love 
He  left  his  palaces  above 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day. 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  clay^* 

The  mark  of  woridly  scorn; 
When  the  archangel's  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praise. 

And  baiPd  salvation's  morn ! 

A  humble  form-  the  Godhead  wore. 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore. 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown : 
Tho'  in  a  human  walk  he  trod. 
Still  was  the  Man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Despis'd,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bear» 
The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears; 

Nor  bad  his  vengeance  rise  ; 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade; 

He  saw  with  mercy's  eyes. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  his  name. 
Who  groanM  beneath  a  life  of  shame 

In  all  afflictions  try'd ; 
The  soul  is  rantur'd  to  conceive 
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APOSTAW  WILL 

tProiB  Love  an4  Madness.] 
pt  is  transcribed,  says  sir  Herbert  Croft,  from 
an  M  pocket-book  in  bis  mother's  possession. 
It  appears  to  be  his  first,  perhaps  his  only, 
copy  of  it;  and  is  evidently  his  band  writing. 
By  the  date  he  was  eleven  year&  and  almost 
five  months  old.  .^ 

This  poem  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  some- 
body, who  had  ibrmeriy  been  a  Methodist,  and 
was  lately  promoted  (to  the  dignity,  perhaps, 
of  opening  a  pew  or  a  grave;  for  Chatterton 
iras  the  sexton'5(  son)  in  the  established  charch.] 

Iw  dajrs  of  old,  when  Wesley's  power 
Oatbar'd  new  strength  by  every  hour; 
iiposUte  Will,  just  sunk  in  trade, 
Sesohr>d  his  bargain  should  be  made; 
Then  straight  to  Wesley  he  r^airs. 
And  puts  on  grave  and  solemn  aire ; 
Then  thus  the  pious  man  addressM: 
"  Oood  sir,  I  think  your  doctrine  best; 
Your  aervant  will  a  Wesley  be. 
Therefore  the  principles  teach  me." 
The  preacher  then  instructions  gave. 
How  be  in  this  world  should  behave : 
He  hears,  assents,  and  gives  a  uod, 
Sajs  every  word's  the  wor^  of  God. 
Tiien  lifting  his  dissembling  eyes, 
"  How  blessed  is  the  sect**'  he  cries; 
**  Nor  Bingham,  Young,  aor  Stillingflect, 
ShadI  make  me  from  this  sect  retreat." 
He  then  his  circumstance  declar*d. 
How  hardly  with  him  matters  fer'd, 
Be^g'd  him  next  morning  for  to  make 
A  small  collection  for  his  sake. 
The  preacher  said,  *«  Do  not  repine. 

The  whole  collection  shall*  be  thine.** 

With  looks  demure  and  cringing  bows^ 

About  his  business  straight  he  goes. 

His  oatward  acts  were  grave  and  prim, 

The  Methodist  appeared  in  him. 

Bat,  be  his  outward  what  it  will. 

His  heart  was  an  apostate's  still. 

He'd  oft  profess  an  ballow'd  fltune, 

And  every  where  preach'd  Wesley's  naime; 

He  was  a  preacher,  and  what  not. 

As  long  as  money  could  be  got; 

He^d  oft  profess,  with  holy  fire, 

The  labourer's  worthy  of  his  b^re. 
It  happened  once  upon  a  time. 

When  all  his  works  were  in  their  prime, 

A  noble  place  appear'd  in  view; 

Then to  the  Methodists,  adieu. 

A  Methodist  no  more  he'll  be. 

The  Protestants  serve  best  for  he. 


NARFA  AND  MORED, 

AN  AFRICAN  ECLOGUE. 

[This  and  the  following  poems  ara  printed  ftom' 
the  Miscellanies.] 

*'  Recite  the  loves  of  Narva  and  Mored,'> 
TYie  priest  of  Chalma's  triple  idol  said,     [sprung. 
High   from,  the   ground    the   youthful   warriors 
Loud  on  tl^  concave  shell  the  lances  rung: 
In  all  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance. 
The  youths  of  Banny's  burning  sands  advance 
Whilst  the  soft  virgin,  panting,  looks  behind. 
And  rides  upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind: 
Ascends  tbe  mountains' brow,  and  measures  round 
The  steepy  clif&  of  Chalma's  sacred  ground  ; 
Chalma,  the  god  whose  noisy  thunders  fly 
Thro'  the  dark  covering  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Whose  arm  directs  the  close-embattled  -host. 
And  sjnks  the  labouring  vessels  on  the  coast; 
Chalma,  whose  excellence  is  known  from  far. 
From  Lupa's  rocky  hill  to  Calabar. 
The  guardian  god  of  Afric  and  the  isles. 
Where  Nature  in  her  strongest  vigour  smiles; 
Where  the  blue  blossom  of  the  forky  thorn. 
Bends  with  the  nectar  of  the  op'ning  morn: 
Where  ginger*s  aromatic,  matted  root. 
Creeps  through  the  mead,  and  up  the  mountains 
shoot. 
Three  times  the  virgin,  swimming  on  the  breeze, 
Danc'd  in  the  shadow  of  the  mystic  trees: 
Wh^n,  like  a  dark  cloud  spreading  to  the  view. 
The  first-born  sons  of  war  and  blood  pursue; 
Swift  as  the  elk  they  pour  along  the  plain; 
Swift  as  the  flying  clouds  distilling  rain. 
Swift  as  the  boundings  of  the  youthful  roe. 
They  course  around,  and  lengthen  as  they  go. 
Like  the  long  chain  of  rocks,  whose  summits  rise, 
Far  in  the  sacred  regions  of  the  skies; 
Upon  whose  top  the  blackening  tempest  lours. 
Whilst  down  its  side  the  gushing  torrent  pours. 
Like  the  long  cliffy  mountains  which  extend 
From  Lorbar's  cave,  to  where  the  nations  end. 
Which  sink  in  darkness,  thick'nlng  and  obscure. 
Impenetrable,  mystic,  and  impure; 
The  flying  terrours  of  the  war  advance, 
And  rouiid  the  sacrted  oak,  repeat  the  dance. 
Furious  they  twist  around  the  gloomy  trees,' 
Like  leaves  in  autumn,  twiriing  with  the  breeze. 
So  when  the  splendour  of  the  dying  day 
Darts  the  red  luittre  of  thewat'ry  way; 
Sudden  beneath  Toddida's  whistling  brink. 
The  circling  billows  in  wild  eddies  sink,  ^ 

Whirl  furious  round,  and  the  loud  bursting  wave 
Sinks  down  to  Chalma's  sacerdotal  cave. 
Explores  the  palaces  onZira's  coast,  [Kbost  ± 
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The  priestew  niinir,  thngn  th«  Mrred  tale. 
And  the  loud  chorus  echoes  thro'  the  daie» 

PRIESTEM* 

Par  from  the  bnming  sands  of  Calabar; 
Fjr  from  tiie  lustre  of  the  moming  star; 
Far  from  the  pleasure'of  th  *  holy  tnom; 
Far  from  the  blessedness  of  Cha1ma*8  horn: 
Now  rest  the  souls  of  Narva  and  Mored, 
Laid  in  the  dust,  and  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Dear  arc  their  memories  to  us,  and  long, 
Lons:  shall  their  attributes  be  known  in  sonir. 
Their  lives  were  transient  as  the  meadow  flow*r 
KipenM  in  aires,  withered  in  an  hour. 
Chalma  rewards  tbem  in  his  gloomy  ci^ve. 
And  opens  all  tlie  prisons  of  the  G:raye. 
Bred  to  the  service  of  the  godhead's  throne. 
And  living  but  to  serve  bis  God  a'one, 
Karva  was  b^  auteous  as  the  opening  dny 
When  on  the  spnmrlipg  waves  the  sun-beams  play, 
When  the  Mackaw,  ascending  td  the  sky, 
Views  th"  bright  splendour  with  a  steady  eye. 
Tall,  as  the  houoe  of  Clia'ma's  dark  retreat; 
Compart  and  fij-m,  as  Rhadal  Yiica's  fleet, 
Complrtdy  beauteous  as  a  snmifier's  Sun, 
Was  Narva,  by  his  e\rellence  undone. 
Where  the  soft  Ttigla  creeps  along  the  meads. 
Thro*  scented  CalamuA*  and  fragrant  reeds; 
Where  the  sweet  Zin^a  spreads  its  matted  bed 
Liv'd  the  still  sweeter  flow'r,  the  young  Moied; 
Black  was  her  face,  as  Togla's  hidden  cell ; 
Soft  as  the  moss  where  hissing  adders  dwell. 
As  to  the  sarred  court  she  brought  a  fawn, 
The  sportive  tenant  of  the  spicy  lawn, 
She  saw  and  lov'd !  and  Narva  tK)  forgot 
His  sacred  vestment  and  hi»*  mystic  lot. 
Long  had  the  mutual  sigh,  the  mutual  tear. 
Burst  from  ^  the  breast  and  scornM  confinement 
Existedce  was  a  torment!  O  mv  breast!      [theie. 
Can  I  find  accents  to  unfold  the  rest  J 
Lock'd  ill  each  others  arms,  from  Hyga's  cave. 
They  plunged  relentless  to  a  wat*ry  grave; 
And  falling  murmrr''!  to  the  pi>w*rs  above, 
^  God«!  take  onr  lives,  nr.less  we  live  to  love.'* 


Shorcditcb,  May  2,  1770. 


THE  DEATH  OF  NlCOXf. 

AN  AFRICAN  ECLOOCB. 

On  Tiber's  banks,  Tiber,  whose  waters  glide 
In  slow  meanders  down  to  Gaicra's  side ; 
And  circling  all  the  horrid  mountain  round, 
Huf he^  impetuous  to  the  deep  profound ; 
-D^ii.  ».«A.i  *tiA  MtriMwl  rru*Vu  with  hid(>onss  veil : 


Bank  in  the  sedgeg,  los«  the  tuttr?  beam, 
'  And  wanton  with  their  shadows  in  the  str^'aiirf 
On  Tiber's  banks,  by  saensd  priests  revcT»d, 
Wliere  in  the  days  of  old  a  go<l  appear'd: 
* Twas  in  the  dead  of  night,  at  Cbalma*s  f«ai^ 
The  tribe  of  AIra  slept  around  the  priest. 
He  spoke;  as  evening  thunders  bursting  iieei^ 
His  horrid  accents  broke  npoo  the  ear; 
«*  Attend,  Alra<ldas,  with  your  sacred  priest! 
This  day  the  Sun  is  rising  in  the  cast; 
The  Sun,  which  shall  idumine allthe  Eertiiy 
Now,  now  is  rising,  in  a  mortal  birtb.»» 
He  vanished  like  a  vapour  of  the  ni{^t» 
And  sunk  away  in  a  faint  blaze  of  light. 
Swift  from  the  branches  of  the  holy  oak. 
Horror,  confusion,  fear,  an-l  torment  broke  ? 
And  still  when  midnight  trims  her  mazy  lanp« 
They  take  their  way  thro>  Tiber's  wat*ry  swam^ 
On  Tiber's  banks,  close  rank'd,  a  warring  train* 
Strc*ch'd  to  the  disUnt  edge  of  Galea's  pleifi: 
So  when  arrived  at  Gaigra's  high*  at  steep. 
We  view  the  m-ide  expansion  of  the  deep; 
S'^e  in  tlH'  gilding  of  her  wat'ry  robe. 
The  quick  declension  of  the  circling  rfobe  ; 
From  the  blue  sea  a  chain  of  mountains  ^%9p. 
Blended  at  once  with  waker  and  with  skies: 
Beyond  our  sight  in  vast  extension  cnriM,     ^^ 
The  check  of  waves,  the  guardians  of  the  world. 
Strong  were  the  wan-iors,  an  the  ghost  of  Cawi^ 
Who  threw  the  Hill-of-archers  to  the  lawn: 
When  the  soft  earth  at  his  appeamncc  flt^; 
And  rising  billows  play'd  around  bis  bead: 
When  a  strong  tempest  rising  fi*om  the  nnain, 
Dash'd  the  full  clouds,  unbroken  on  the  pUiiu 
Nicou,  immortal  in  the  sacred  song. 
Held  the  red  sword  of  war,  and  led  the  strong; 
Fiom  his  own  tribe  the  sable  warriors  came. 
Well  try'd  in  battle,  and  well  known  in  ftmew 
N'cou,  descended  fit>m  the  god  of  war. 
Who  liv'd  coeval  with  the  morning  star: 
Narada  was  his  name;  who  cannot  tell. 
How  all  the  wovM  thro*  jrreat  Narada  fell? 
Vichon,  the  god  who  rulM  above  tbe  skiet, 
T^>okM  on  Narada,  but  with  envious  eyes: 
^«     The  warrior  dar*d  him,  ridicui'd  his  mi^ht. 

Pent  his  white  bow,  and  snmmon'd  him  to  %liC 
Viehon,  disdainfid,  bade  bis  lightnings  fly. 
And  scattered  bumin?  arrows  in  the  sky; 
Threw  doun  a  star  the  armour  of  his  feet. 
To  burn  the  air  with  supemat'ral  beat; 
Hid  a  loud  tempest  roar  beneath  the  gronnd; 
Ufted  the  sea,  and  all  the  earth  was  drowned. 
Narada  still  escapM;  a  sacred  tree 
I  ified  him  up,  and  bore  him  thro»  the  sen. 
The  waters  still  ascendin?  fierce  and  high. 
He  tower*d  into  the  chambers  of  the  sky: 
There  Virhon  sat.  his  armour  on  his  b^. 
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If  hen  the  fiill  satli  omild  not  proTok*  the  6ood, 
rill  Nicou  came  and  swell'd  the  seas  with  blood. 
Slow  at  the  eiirl  of  his  robust  array. 
The  mighty  warr>or  pensive  took  his  way; 
A.eainst  ifaie^  m>ii  of  NTair,  the  ytiung  Rorest, 
Once  the  companion  of  bit  youthful  bieafft. 
Strong  wen  the  passions  of  the  son  of  Nair, 
f^tronir  as  the  tempest  of  the  eveni  ;  air* 
Insatiate  in  deaire;  fierce  as  the  boar; 
Firm  io  resolve  as  Caonie's  rocky  shore. 
Long  had  tlie  gods  endeavourM  to  destroy 
Ail  Nicou's  friendship,  happiness,  and  ioy: 
They  sought  to  vain,  t^l  Vicat»  Vichou's  son^ 
Never  in  f^atsof  «rick»im«s  ouidone. 
Saw  Nica,  sister  to  the  m  ^untaio  khig, 
Prt^t  beautihit,  with  all  the  aow'rs  of  spring: 
Me  saw,  and  scatter'd  poison  io  her  eyes; 
From  limb  to  «imb  in  varied  forms  be  iies; 
Dw^lt  on  her  crimson  lip,  and  added  grace 
T«»  every  glossy  feature  of  ber  ibce. 
Korest  was  flr*d  with  passion  at  the  sight; 
Friendship  and  honour  sunk  to  Vicat  s  right: 
He  saw,  he  (ovM,  and  bumio};-  with  desire. 
Bore  the  siift  maid  from  brother,  sifter,  sirt. 
Pining  with  sorr»w,  Nica  fa'led,  died. 
Like  a  fti'ir  aloe  in  its  m.imiii;r  pride. 
This  brought  the  warrior  to  the  bloody  mead, 
An  1  sent  to  young  Roi^st  the  tbreatNiing  reed. 
He  drew  bisanny  f>rth:  oh!  need  I  tell! 
Tnat  Sicou  eonquer'd,  and  the  lover  fell: 
His  breathl'-sHarmy  mantled  all  the  p^ain; 
A' id  n.^ath  sat  smiling  on  tha  heaps  of  slain. 
The  battle  ended,  with  his  reeking  dart. 
The  pensive  Nicou  pierc'd  his  beating  heart: 
"And  to  bii  mourning  valiant  warriors  cry»d, 
^•I  and  my  sitter's  gho^t  are  tatitfy*d.»» 
Bfoake-ttreet,  Jane  13. 
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No  more  I  hail  the  morning's  golden  gleam  ; 
No  more  the  wonders  of  the  view  I  sing: 
Frieudship  requires  a  melancholy  tlieme; 
At  her  command  the  awt'ul  lyre  1  string. 

Now  at  I  arander  thro*  this  leafless  grove. 
Where  the  dark  vapours  of  the  evening  rise. 
How  shall  I  teach  the  chorded  shell  to  move; 
Or  stay  the  gusbiog  torrents  from  my  eyet? 

Philips,  great  master  of  the  boundless  lyre. 
Thee  would  the  grauful  Muse  attempt  to  paint; 
Give  me  a  double  poitiun  of  thy  fire. 
Or  all  the  pow'rt  of  language  are  too  faint. 

Say  what  biiM  number,  what  immortal  line 
The  image  of  thy  genius  can  rcfle<-t; 
O,  lend  my  pen  whut  animated  thine. 
To  show  thee  in  thy  pative  glories  deckt. 

The  joyous  charms  of  Spring  delighted  saw. 
Their  beauties  doubly  glaring  in  thy  lay: 
Nothing  was  Spring  which  Philips  did  not  draw. 
And  ev'ry  image  of  bis  Muse  was  May. 

So  rose  the  regal  hyacinthal  star; 


So  seem'd  the  woodlands  lessening  firom  aftffj 
You  taw  the  real  prospect  as  you  read. 

Majestic  Summer's  blooming  iow'ry  pride 
Next  claim'd  the  honour  of  his  nervous  song; 
Ht'  taught  the  streams  in  hollow  trilU  to  glide. 
And  lead  the  gluries  of  the  year  along. 

When  golden  Autumn,  wreath'd  in  ripen'd  eon^ 
From  purple  dusters  press'd  the  foamy  wint» 
Thy  genius  did  his  sallow  brows  adorn, 
A.nd  made  the  beauties  of  the  teaaoo  thine. 

Pale  mg^  Winter  bending  o'er  hit  tretAp 
HU  grizxled  hair  bedropt  with  icy  dew; 
Hi)  eyet,  a  dusky  light,  conxealM  and  dead| 
His  robe,  a  tinge  of  bright  etherial>blu9; 

flis  train,  a  raotley*d,  sanguine,  sable  doii4» 
He  limps  akmjc  the  russet  dreary  moor; 
Wni'.strisiug  whirl ^viiids, blasting,  keen,  and  lou^ 
Roll  the  white  surget  to  the  sounding  sbofow 

Nor  were  his  pleasures  unimprov'd  by  theei 
Pieanuret  he  has,  tb^  horribly  defbrmM : 
T  le  silver*d  hill,  the  poiish'd  lake,  we  see. 
Is  by  thy  genius  fix'd,  preserv'd,  aud  warm'dL 

The  rough  November  hat  hit  pleaauret  tOQ| 
But  1  *m  in^ensibl  i  to  every  joy: 
Farewell  the  laurel,  now  I  grasp  the  yew. 
And  all  my  little  powers  in  grief  employ. 

In  thee  each  virtue  found  a  pleasing  cell. 
Thy  mind  was  honour,  and  thy  soul  divioec 
With  thee  did  ev*ry  pow'r  of  g  snius  dwelU 
Thou  wert  the  Helicon  of  all  the  Niue. 

Fancy,  whose  various  figure-tinctur'd  vest. 
Was  ever  changing  to  a  diilifreiit  hue: 
Mcr  bead,  with  varied  bays  and  flow'rets  dret% 
Her  eyei,  two  spangles  of  the  morning  dew. 

In  dancing  attitude  she  swept  thy  string. 
And  now  she  soars,  and  now  again  desi'endtf 
And  now  reclining  on  the  zc^phyr's  wing, 
Unto  the  velvet<vested  raeai  she  bends. 

Peace,  decked  hi  all  the  softness  of  the  dort^ 
Over  thy  passions  spread  a  silver  plume. 
The  rosy  vtAc  of  harmony  and  love, 
Hung  on  thy  soul  in  one  eternal  bloom. 

Peace,  gentlest,  aoftett  of  the  virtoet,  tprevl 
Her  silver  pinions,  wet  with  dewy  tears. 
Upon  her  best  distinguish'd  poet*s  head. 
And  taught  his  lyre  the  music  of  the  spheret. 

Teinp'rance,  with  health  and  beauty  in  her  tr»i% 
A«id  massy-muscled  strength  in  all  her  pride. 
Pointed  at  scarlet  luxury  and  pain. 
And  did  at  every  cheerful  least  preside. 

Content,  who  smiles  at  all  the  frowni  of  fatiii 
Faun'd  trom  idea  ev'ry  teeming  ill; 
lii  thy  own  nrtue,  and  thy  geuiut  great. 
The  happy  Muse  laid  anxioos  troubles  ttill* 

But  see!  the  sick'ned  glare  of  day  retires. 
And  the  meA  ev'ning  shades  the  dusky  greft 
The  west  faint  glimmers  with  the  saflfron  firies^ 
And,  like  thy  life,  O  Philips,  dies  away. 

Here,  atretch'd  upon  this  heaven-asceiidinig  hil^ 
I 'U  vait  tbe  i»n«iiM  of  tM  c^lWft  BHEl^l 
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1 11  imitate  the  gently-plaintive  lill, 

And  by  the  glare  of  lambent  vapours  write. 

Wet  with  the  dew,  the  yellowM  hawthorns  bow; 
The  loud  winds  whistle  thro'  the  echoing  dell ; 
Far  o*er  the  lea  the  breathing  cattle  low,  ' 

And  the  shrill  shriekings  of  the  screech-owl^well* 

With  rustling  sound  the  dusky  foliage  flies. 
And  wantons  with  the  wind  in  rapid  whirls. 
The  gurgling  riv'let  to  the  valley  hies, 
And  lost  to  sight  in  dying  murmurs  curls. 

Now  as  the  mantle  of  the  evening  swells 
Upon  my  mind,  I  feel  a  tbick'ning  gloom ! 
Ah  !  coufd  I  charm,  by  friendship's  potent  spells. 
The  soul  of  Philips  from  the  deatby  tomb ! 

Then  would  we  wander  thro'  the  dark'ued  vale. 
In  converse  such  as  heav'nly  spirits  use, 
And  born  upon  the  plumage  of  the  gale, 
Hymn  the  Creator,  and  exhort  the  Muse. 

But  horrour  to  reflectioA !  Now  no  more 
Will  Philips  sing,  the  wonder  of  the  plain. 
When  doubting  whether  they  might  not  adore. 
Admiring  mortals  heard  the  nervous  strain. 

A  madd'ning  darkness  reigns  thro'  all  the  lawn, 
Nought  but  a  doleful  bell  of  death  is  heard. 
Save  where  into  an  hoary  oak  withdrawn. 
The  scream  proclaims  the  curst  nocturnal  bird. 

Now  rest,  my  Muse,  but  only  rest  to  weep 
A  friend  made  dear  by  ev'ry  sacred  tye ! 
Unknown  to  me  be  comfort,  peace,  or  sleep. 
Philips  is  dead  !  'tis  pleasure  then  to  die! 


FEBRUARY^ 

AM  ELEGY. 

Begin,  my  Muse,  the  imitative  lay, 
Aouian  doxies  sound  the  thrumming  string; 
Attempt  no  number  of  the  plaintive  Gay, 
Let  me  like  midnight  cats,  or  Collins  sing* 

If  in  the  trammels  of  the  doleful  line 
The  bounding  hail,  or  drilling  rain  descend ; 
Come,  brooding  Melancholy,  powV  divine. 
And  evhry  unform'd  mass  of  words  amend. 

Now  the  rough  goat  withdraws  his  curling  boms. 
And  the  cold  wat'rer  twirls  his  circling  mop : 
Swift  sudden  anguish  darts  thro'  altering  corns. 
And  the  spruce  mercer  trembles  in  his  shop. 

liTow  in^t  authors,  madd*iSing  for  renown, 
Extend  the  plume,  and  hum  about  the  stage, 
Procure  a  benefit,  amuse  the  town. 
And  proudly  glitter  in  a  title  page. 

Now,  wrapt  in  ninefold  fur,  his  squeamish  grace 


Now  Merit,  happy  in  the  calm  of  place, 

To  mortals  as  a  Highlander  appears, 

And  conscious  of  the  excellence  of  lace, 

With  spreading  hogs  and  gleamingspangles  ^aits : 

Whilst  Envy,  on  a  tripod  seated  nigh. 
In  form  a  shoe-boy,  daubs  the  valu'd  fhiit* 
And  darting  lightnings  from  his  vengeful  eye. 
Raves  about  Wilkes,  and  politics,  and  Bote. 

Now  Barry,  taller  than  a  grenadier. 
Dwindles  into  a  stripling  of  eighteen: 
Or  sabled  in  Othello  breaks  the  ear. 
Exerts  his  voice,  and  totters  to  the  scene. 

Now  Foote,.  a  looking-glass  for  all  mankiDd, 
Applies  hb  wax  to  personal  defects; 
But  leaves  untouched  the  image  of  the  mind. 
His  art  no  mental  quality  reflects. 

Now  Drury's  potent  king  extorts  applause. 
And  pit,  box,  gallery,  echo,  **  How  divine!"* 
Whilst  vers'd  in  all  the  drama's  mystic  lawa. 
His  graceftd  action  saves  the  wooden  line. 

Now — But  what  further  can  the  Muses  sing  ? 
Now  drop][>ing  particles  of  water  fall; 
Now  vapours  riding  on  the  north  wind's  wingt 
With  transitory  darkness  shadow  alU 

Alas!  how  joyless  the  descriptive  theme. 
When  sorrow  on  the  writer's  quiet  preys; 
And  like  a  mouse  in  Cheshire  cheese  supreme^ ' 
Devours  the  substance  of  the  less'ning  bnyes. 

Come,  February,  lend  thy  darkest  sky. 

There  teach  the  wintered  Muse  with  clouds  to  soai| 

Come,  February,  lift  the  number  high ; 

Let  the  sharp  strain  like  wind  thro'  alleys  roar. 

Ye  channels,  wand'ring  thro'  the  spacious  stiee^ 
|n  hollow  murmurs  roll  the  dirt  along. 
With  inundations  wet  the  rahled  feet. 
Whilst  gouts  responsive,  join  th'  elegiac  aoog. 

Ye  damseb  fair,  whose  silver  voices  ahrUl 
Sound  thro'  meandering  fields  of  Echo^  horn; 
Let  the  sweet  cry  of  liberty  be  still. 
No  moi^  let  smoking  cakes  awake  the  mpnu 

O,  Winter !  put  away  thy  snowy  pride; 
O,  Spring!  neglect  the  cowslip  and  the  bell; 
O,  Summer!  throw  thy  pears  and  plums  aside; 
O,  Autumn !  bid  the  grape  with  poison  sweU. 

The  pensionM  Muse  of  Johnson  is  no  more! 
Drown'd  in  a  butt  of  wine  his  genius  lies:  fP^^^'v* 
Earth!  Ocean!  Heav*n!   the  wond'rous  loss  de* 
The  dregs  of  Nature  with  her  glory  dies  ! 

What  nnon  stoic  can  suj^iress  the  tear; 
What  sour  reviewer  read  with  vacant  eye; 
What  hard  hut  decks  his  literary  bier! 
Alas!  I  cannot  sing — I  howl — 1  cry—! 

Bristol,  Feb.  19.  I^ 
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Whm  like  the  Itomtn  to  Yits  field  retied, 
TWms  yon  (suiroiiiKled  by  uunumber'd  ibet) 

Who  cau*d  him  forth,  hit  services  required. 
And  took  from  age  the  blessing  of  repose. 

With  soul  impeird  by  Tirtiie^  sacred  flame, 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption's  tide,  * 

fie  came,  heav*n-franght  with  liberty !  He  came, 
And  noUy  in  his  country's  service  died. 

In  the  last  awful,  the  depaitinf  hour. 

When  life's  poor  lamp  more&int  and  fiuntargrew; 
As  memVy  feebly  «xerci8*d  her  pow^r. 

He  only  felt  for  liberty  and  you. 

He  view»d  Deeth*s  arrow  with  a  Christian  eye. 
With  firmness  only  to  a  Christian  known  j 

And  nobly  gave  your  miseries  that  sigh 
With  which  he  never  gratified  his  own. 

Thou,  breathing  Sculpture,  celebrate  his  fame> 
And  give  his  laurel  everlasting  bloom ; 

Receive  his  worth  while  gratitude  has  name. 
And  teach  succeeding  ages  from  his  tomb. 

The  sword  of  justice  cautiously  he  sway*d. 
His  band  for  eve»h«ld  the  balance  right; 

Bach  venial  fisult  with  pity  he  surve3^d. 
But  murder  fbvuid  no  mercy  in  his  sight 

He  knew  when  flatterers  besiege  a  throne, 
IVuth  seldom  reaches  to  a  monarches  ear; 

KaeWf  a  oppress'd  a  loyal  people  groan, 

Tis  not  the  courtier*s  interest  he  should  hear. 

Henoe,  honest  to  bis  prince,  his  manly  tongna 
The  public  wrong  and  loyalty  convey'd, 

While  titled  tremblers,  ev'ry  nerve  unstrung, 
Look'd  all  around,  confounded  and  dism9y'4. 

Look*d  all  around,  astonish'd  to  behold, 

(Train'd  up  to  flaU'ry  from  their  early  youth) 

An  artless,  fearless  citizeu,  unfold 
To  royal  ears,  a  mortjfying  trutht 

Titles  to  him  no  pleasure  could  impart. 
No  bribes  his  rigid  virtue  could  control ; 

The  star  could  never  gain  upon  his  heart. 
Nor  turn  the  tide  of  honour  in  his  soul. 

War  this  bis  name  our  hist'ry  shall  adorn. 

Shall  soar  on  fame's  wide  pinions  all  sublime; 

Till  Heaven's  own  bright  and  never  dying  morn 
Absorbs  our  little  particle  of  time. 


ELEQV. 


Ye  spouting  cataracts,  ye  silver  streams; 
Ye  spaciuus  rivers,  whom  the  willow  shrouds ; 
Ascend  the  bright-crown'd  Sun*s  far-shining  beamS| 
To  aid  the  mournful  tearwdistiliing  clouds. 

Ye  noxious  vapoui?,  fall  upon  my  head; 
Ye  writhing  adders,  round  my  feet  entwine ; 
Ye  toads,  your  venom  in  my  foot-path  spread  ; 
Ye  blasting  meteors,  upon  me  shine. 

Y«  circling  seasons,  intercept  the  year; 
Forbid  the  beauties  of  the  spring  to  rise; 
L^  not  the  life-preserving  grain  appear; 
Let  howling  tempests  harrow  up  the  skies. 

Ye  cloud-g^,  moss-grown  turrets,  look  no  mort 
Into  the  pialace  of  the  god  of  day ; 
Ye  loud  tempestuous  billows,  cease  to  roar. 
In  plaintive  numbers  thro'  the  valleys  stray» 

Ye  verdant-vested  trees,  forget  to  grow. 
Cast  ofi*  the  yellow  foliage  of  your  p^de : 
Ye  softly-tiinkling  riv'lets,  cease  to  flow. 
Or  sweird  with  certain  death  and  poison  glide. 

Ye  solemn  warblers  of  the  gloomy  night. 
That  rest  in  lightning-blasted  oaks  the  day, 
Thnf  the  black  mantles  take  yourslow-pac'd  flighty 
Rending  the  silent  wood  with  shrieking  lay. 

Ye  snow-crown'd  mountains,  lost  to  nkortal  eye% 
Down  to  the  valleys  bend  your  hoary  head; 
Ye  livid  comets,  fire  the  peopled  skies-.- 
Foi^— llMly  JBetty's  Ubby  cat  is  dead! 


TO  MR,  HOLLAND, 

THE  TRAGEDIAN. 

What  numbers,  Holland,  can  the  Moses  find» 
To  sing  thy  merit  in  each  varied  part; 

When  action,  eloquence,  and  ease  combiu'd. 
Make  nature  but  a  copy  of  thy  art. 

Majestic  as  the  eagle  on  the  wind. 

Or  the  young  sky-hehn'd  mountain-rooted  tre^ 
Pleasing  as  meadows  blushing  with  the  spring. 

Loud  as  the  surges  of  the  Severn  sea. 

In  terrour*s  strain,  as  clanging  armies  drear ! 

In  love,  as  Jove,  too  great  for  mortal  praise^ 
In  pity,  gentle  as  the  falling  tear, 

In  all  superior  to  my  feeble  lays. 

Black  anger's  sudden  rise,  extatic  pain. 
Tormenting  jealousy's  self-cauk'ring  stingy 

Consuming  envy  with  her  yelling  train, 

Fraud  closely  shrouded  with  the  turtle's  wingj 

Whatever  passions  gall  the  human  breast. 
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ON  ME,  ALCOCK  OF  BRISTOL. 

AN  SXCELLENT  MINIATURE  PAIMl'SII. 

Ye  NirM>,  awake  the  chorded  shell, 
Whilst  I  the  praise  of  Aicock  tell 

In  truth  dictated  lays: 
On  wings  of  genius  take  thy  flight, 
O  Muse!  above  the  Olympic  beif^t. 

Make  Echo  sing  bis  praise. 

Nature  in  all  her  glory  drest. 

Her  flow'ry  crown,  her  verdant  vest. 

Her  zone  etherial  blue, 
Receives  new  charms  from  Alcock*s  hand: 
The  eye  surveys,  at  his  command. 

Whole  kingdoms  at  a  view. 

His  beauties  seom  to  roll  the  eye. 
And  bid  the  real  arrows  fly, 

To  wound  the  gazer's  mind; 
So  taking  ar^his  men  display'd, 
That  oft  th'  unguardtid  wounded  maid. 

Hath  wished  the  painter  blind. 

His  pictures  like  to  nature  show. 
The  silver  fountains  seem  to  flow; 

The  hoaiy  woods  to  nod: 
The  curling  hair,  the  flowing  dress. 
The  speak. ng  attitu  ir,  confiess 

The  fimcy-ibrming  god. 

Ye  classic  Roman-loving  ibols. 
Say,  could  the  painters  of  the  schools 

With  /Vlcock's  pencil  vie? 
He  paints  the  passions  of  mankind. 
And  in  the  face  displays  the  mind. 

Charming  the  heart  and  eye. 

Thrice  happy  artist !  rouse  thy  powers. 
And  send,  in  wonder-giving  show'rs, 

Thy  beauteous  works  to  view: 
Envy  shall  sicken  at  thy  name, 
Italians  leave  the  chair  of  lame. 

And  own  the  seat  thy  due. 
Bristol,  Jan.  29,  1769.  «    AtAPHIDBI. 


TO  MISS  B Sir,  OF  BRISTOL. 

Before  I  seek  the  dreary  shore, 
Wliere  Gambia's  rapid  billows  roar^ 

And  foaming  pour  along; 
To  you  I  urge  the  plaintive  strain. 
And  tho*  a  lover  sings  in  vain. 

Yet  you  shall  hear  the  song. 


There  will  I  go,  yet  not  to  6iid 
A  fire  intender  than  my  mind. 

Which  bums  a  constant  flam*  9 
There. will  I  lose  thy  heavenly  form. 
Nor  shall  remembrance,  raptur*d,  warm. 

Draw  shadows  of  thy  fi^une. 

In  the  rough  element,  the  sea, 
I  '11  drown  the  softer  subject,  thee. 

And  sink  each  lovely  charm; 
No  more  my  bosom  shall  be  torn; 
No  more  by  wild  ideas  borne, 

1  'il  cherish  the  alarm. 

Yet,  Polly,  could  thy  heart  be  kind. 
Soon  would  my  foeble  purpose  find 

Thy  sway  within  my  breast: 
But  hence,  soft  scenes  of  painted  woe. 
Spite  of  the  dear  delight  Til  go. 

Forget  her,  and  be  blest. 

D.  CBLOKIMAt. 


THE  ADVICE, 

ADDBB88BD  TO  HISS  M E ,  OF  BUflTQI* 

Revolting  in  their  destined  sphere^ 
The  hours  begin  another  year 

As  rapidly  to  fly; 
Ah !  think,  Maria,  (e'er  in  gray 
Tbose  auburn  tresses  &de  away;) 

So  youth  and  beauty  die. 

Tho*  now  the  captivated  throng 
Adore  with  flattery  and  song, 

And  all  before  you  bow; 
Whilst  unattentive  to  the  strain. 
Yon  bear  the  bumble  Muse  complain. 

Or  'wreath  your  ftowniuj^  brow. 

Tho'  poor  Pitholeon's  foeble  line. 
In  opposition  to  the  Nine, 

Still  violates  your  name; 
Tho'  tales  of  passion  meanly  told. 
As  dull  as  Cumberland,  as  cold. 

Strive  to  confess  a  flame. 

Yet,  when  that  bloom,  apd  dancing  fyt^ 
In  silver'd  reverence  shall  expire, 

Ag'd,  wrinkled,  and  defiscM: 
To  keep  one  lover's  flame  alive. 
Requires  the  jgenius  of  a  Clive, 

With  Walpole^s  mental  taite. 

Tho'  rapture  wantons  in  your  afr, 
Tho*  beyond  simile  you're  fiiir; 
Free,afiable,  serene: 
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Maria  can  be  traat 
"Vo  more  lor  fools  or  empty  beaiiz» 
HeaT'a*8  rq>rest-iitative8  ditc'kOie, 

Or  butterdies  punoe. 

Ply  to  your  worthiest  lover^ji  *arm8, 
To  bim  resign  your  swelling  charms, 

And  meet  bis  gea'rous  breast: 
Or  if  Pithoteon  suits  your  taste. 
His  Muse  witb  tatter'd  fragments  grac'd, 

Shall  read  your  cares  to  rest. 


THE  COPERMCAN  SYSTEM. ' 

The  Sun  revolv^  on  his  axis  turns, 
And  with  creative  fire  iiuensely  bunts; 
Impeird  the  forcive  air,  our  Earth  supreme, 
Ruhs  with  the  planets  round  the  solar  gleam; 
First  Mercury  completes  his  tiansienr  year, 
Glowing,  refuijebt,  with  retlected  glare; 
Bright  Veoujt  occupies  a  wider  way, 
Toe  early  tuu-tiinger  of  ni^iit  and  day; 
More  iiibiiiijt  bti>i  our  globe  terraqueous  turns, 
Nur  chills  lulense,  uor  fiercely  heated  burns; 
Aix>und  her  loi.s  the  luuar  orb  of  light. 
Trailing  her  silver  }j:lorit's  through  the  night: 
On  the  Earth's  oroit  see  the  vurious  sigusy 
Mark  where  tiie  Sun,  our  year  corupletiu,^,  shines; 
FiiSl  tlie  bright  Ram  his  languid  ray  tmprores; 
Next  glaring  wat'ry  thro'  tiie  Bull  he  moves; 
The  amorous  Twins  admit  his  genial  ray; 
Now  burning,  thro'  the  Crab  he  takes  his  way; 
The  Lion,  flauiing*  bet^rs  the  solar  powar; 
The  Virgin  fainU  beneath  the  sultry  shower. 

Notv  the  just  Balance  weighs  his  equal  force. 
The  slimy  Serpent  swelters  in  his  course; 
The  sabled  Archer  clouds  his  languid  face; 
The  (toat,  with  tempests,  urges  on  his  race; 
Voir  in  the  water  his  faint  beams  appear. 
And  the  cold  Fishet*  end  the  circling  year. 
Beyond  oor  globe  the  sanguine  M art  displasrt 
A  ttroog  reflection  of  primeval  rajrs; 
Next  belted  Jupiter  far  distant  gleams. 
Scarcely  eniighVned  with  the  solar  beams; 
With  four  uutiK*d  receptacles  of  light, 
He  tours  majestic  thro'  the  spacious  height: 
Bui  farther  yet  the  tardy  Saturn  lags. 
And  five  attendant  luminaries  drags; 
Investing  with  a  double  ring  his  pace. 
He  circles  tbro'  immensity  of  space. 

These  are  thy  woud'rous  works,  first  Source  of 
good! 
Horn  more  admired  in  being  understood. 

Bristol,  Dec.  i3,  J)»B. 


THE   CONSULIAD. 

A»  HEROIC  POEM. 

Of  warring  f  onators,  and  battles  dire. 
Of  quails  uneaten,  Muse,  awake  the  lyre. 
Where  C — ^pb— IFs  chimneys  overlook  the  square, 
>ind  N — ^t— n's  future  prospects  hang  in  air ! 
Where  counsellors  dispute,  and  cockers  match, 
^mylCaladoiiian  earls  in  concert  jcratc|i; 


A  group  of  heroes  oeoopied  the  lomid* 

Long  in  tlie  rolls  o  in  any  renown  d. 

C  rclin;;  thr  table  ad  in  silence  sat. 

Now  tearing  bloody  lean,  now  champtag  &t| 

Now  pickin.  ortolans,  and  chicken  sla.:!. 

To  form  the  whimsies  of  an  k-la-reine : 

Now  storming  castles  of  the  newest  taste^ 

And  granting  articles  to  forts  of  parte; 

Now  swallowing  bitter  draughts  of  Prussian  boor^ 

Now  Kucking  tallow  of  salubrious  deer. 

The  god  of  cabinets  and  senates  saw 

His  sons,  like  asses,  to  one  centre  draw. 

Inflated  Discord  beard,  and  left  her  cel^ 
With  all  the  horrours  of  her  native  Helh 
She,  on  the  soaring  winsrs  of  genius  fled. 
And  wav*d  the  pen  of  Junius  round  her  head. 
Beneath  the  table,  veil*d  from  sight,  she  sprunf^ 
And  sat  astride  on  noisy  Twitcher*8  tongue: 
Twitcher,  superior  to  the  venai  pack 
Of  Bloomsbury's  notorious  mojiarch.  Jack : 
Tuitcher,  a  rotten  branch  of  mighty  it  jck. 
Whose  interest  winds  his  conscience  as  his  docks 
Whose  attributes  diHcstable  Imve  long 
Been  evident,  and  infamous  in  song. 
A  toast's  demanded;  Madoc  swill  arose, 
Pactoiian  gravy  trickling  down  his  clothes: 
His  sanguine  fork  a  murder'd  pigeon  prcst. 
His  knife  with  deep  incision  sought  tne  breai(L 
Upon  his  lips  the  quivering  accents  hung. 
And  too  much  expedition  chained  his  tongue.         • 
When  thus  he  sputter'd:  "  All  the  glasses  fiil^ 
And  toait  the  great  Pendragon  of  the  hill: 
Mab-Uther  Owcin,  a  long  train  of  kings, 
From  whom  the  royal  blood  of  Madoc  springs 
Madoc,  undoubtedly  of  Arthur's  race. 
You  sec;  the  miirhty  monarch  in  his  face: 
Madoc,  in  bagnios  and  in  courts  adored. 
Demands  this  projier  homage  of  the  board/*  [been 
"  Monarchsl"  said  Twitcher,  setting  down  hit 
His  mu<;c'es  wreathing  a  contemptuous  sneer: 
"  Monarchs  of  mole-hills,  oyster-beds,  a  i-ock^ 
These  are  the  grafters  of  your  royal  stock: 
My  pony  Scrub  can  sires  more  valiant  trace — **" 
The  mangled  pigeon  thunders  on  his  face; 
His  op'ning  mouth  the  melted  butter  fills. 
And  dropping  from  his  nose  and  chin  distils. 
Furious  he  started,  rage  his  bosom  warms; 
Loud  as  his  lordship's  morning  dun  he  stums. 
*<  Thou  vulgar  imitator  of  the  great, 
Grown  wanton  with  the  excrfinents  of  state: 
This  to  thy  head  notorious  Twitcher  sends. *• 
His  shadow  body  to  the  table  bends: 
His  straining  arms  uprears  a  loin  of  veal. 
In  the.^  d'-generate  days,  for  three  a  meal: 
In  antient  times,  as  various  writers  say, 
An  alderman  or  priest  eat  three  a  day.         [plies 
With  godlike  strength,   the  grinning  Twitcher 
His  stretching  muscles,  and  the  mountain  flies. 
Swift,  as  a  cloud  that  shadows  o'er  the  plain. 
It  flew  and  scatter'd  drops  of  oily  rain. 
In  opposition  to  extended  knives, 
On  royal  Madoc's  spreading  chest  it  drives; 
Senseless  he  &ll8  upon  the  sandy  g^nnd, 
Prest  with  the  steamy  load  that  ooz*d  around. 
And  now  confusion  spread  her  ghastly  plomfi* 
And  faction  separates  the  noisy  room. 
Bailuntun,  exercis'd  in  every  vice 
That  opens  to  a  courtier's  paradise, 
Witb  D — s — n  trammeird,  scruples  aot^  dntv^ 
Injustice  up  the  rocky  bill  of  law: 
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FVom  whose  btnnanlty  the  Imrels  sprung, 
Which  will  in  Geor.eVFie'ds  be  ever  young. 
The  vile  Balluntun,  starting  from  his  chair. 
To  Fortaue  thus  adcress*d  his  private  prayer: 
*'  Goddess  of  fate's  rotundity,  assist 

.  With  thought-winir*d  victory  my  unhryM  fist: 
If  I  the  grinning  Twitcher  overturn, 
Six  Russian  frifrates  at  thy  shrine  shall  bum; 
Nine  rioteis  shall  bleed  bfneath  thy  f^;  ' 
And  hanging  cutters  decorate  each  street *» 
ITie  goddess  Bmil'd,  orrath'^r  smoothed  her  frown. 
And  shook  the  triple  feathers  of  her  crown  j 
Instilled  a  private  pension  in  his  soul. 
With  rage  inspir»d  he  seiz*d  a  Gallic  roll: 
His  bursting  arm  the  missive  weapon  threw, 
High  o'er  his  rival's  head  it  whistling  flew. 
Carfaras,  for  bis  Jewish  soul  renowned, 
neceiv'd  it  on  his. ear  and  kist  the  ground. 
Curraras,  versM  in  every  little  art. 
To  play  the  minister's  or  felon's  part: 
Grown  hoary  in  the  villanies  of  state, 
A  title  made  him  infamously  great. 
A  slave  to  venal  slavi  s;  a  ttxil  to  tools : 
The  representative  to  knaves  and  fools. 
Bet  see !  commercial  Bristol's  genius  sit. 
Her  shield  n  turtle-shell,  her  lance  a  spit. 
See,  whilst  her  nodding  aldermen  are  spread. 
In  all  the  branehing  honours  of  the  head : 
Curraras,  ever  faithful  to  the  cau^^e, 

•With  beef  and  vcn'son  their  attention  draws: 
They  drink,  they  cat,  the^i  sigi>  the  n>ean  address; 
Say,  conld  their  humble  gmtitnde  do  less? 
By  disappointment  vf^x'd,  I^illuntun  fl'es; 
Red  ligbtnincrs  flashing  in  hi<;  dancing  eyes. 
Firm  as  his  virtue,  mighty  Twitcher  stands. 
And  elevates  for  furious  fight  his  hands : 
One  pointed  fist,  his  shadowM  corps  defends, 
The  other  on  Balluntun*8  eyes  descends: 
A  darkling,  shaking  light  his  optics  view, 
Circled  with  livid  tinges  red  and  blue. 
Now  fir'd  with  anguibh,  and  inflam'd  by  pride, 
He  thunders  on  his  adversary's  side. 
With  patt'ring  blows  prolongs  th'  unequal  6ght; 
Twitcher  retreats  before  the  man  of  might. 
But  Fortune,  (or  ^ome  higher  power,  or  god) 
Oblique  extended  forth  a  sable  rod : 
As  Twitcher  retrograde  maintained  the  fray, 
Theharden'd  serpent  intercepts  his  way: 
He  fell,  and  failing  with  a  lordly  air, 
Crusfa'd  into  atoms  the  judicial  chair. 
Curraras,  for  his  Jewish  soul  renown'd. 
Arose;  but  dea^n'd  with  a  singing  sound, 
A  cloud  of  discontent  o'erspread  his  brows; 
Revenge  in  every  bloody  feature  glows. 
Around  his  head  a  roasted  gander  whirls, 
Dropping  Manilla  sauces  on  his  curls: 
Swift  to  the  vile  Balluntun's  face  it  flies. 
The  burning  pepper  sparkles  in  his  eyes: 
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A  rasty  link  of  miotsterfal  dttni, 

A  living  glory  of  the  present  feign, 

Vert'd  in  the  arts  of  amlnunition  bread. 

He  wav*d  a  red  wheat  manehet  round  hil  heid  f 

David-ap-Howel,  furious,  wild,  and  young* 

From  the  same  line  a^  royal  Madoc  sprung^ 

Occur'd,  the  object  of  his  bursting  ire,  . 

And  on  his  nose  nceiv'd  the  Weapon  dire: 

A  double  river  of  congealing  blood, 

Overflows  his  garter  with  a  purple  flood. 

Mad  as  a  bull  by  daring  mastiffs  tore, 

Wlien  ladies  scream  and  greasy  butcbenroar; 

Mad  as  B— rg— e  when  groping  through  the  park, 

He  kiss'd  his  own  dear  lady  in  the  dark; 

The  lineal  representative  of  kings, 

A  carfing  weapon  seis*d,  and  up  be  tpfkigs: 

A  weapon  long  in  cruel  murders  itain'd. 

For  mangling  captive  carcasses  ordain'd. 

But  Fortune,  Providence,  or  what  you  will,  * 

To  lay  the  rising  scenes  of  horrour  still; 

In  Fero's  person  seiz'd  a  shining  pot. 

Where  bubbled  scrips,  and  contracts  flaming  hotf 

In  the  fierce  Cambrian's  breeches  drains  it  dry. 

The  chapel  totters  with  the  shrieking  cry. 

Loud  as  the  mob's  reiterated  yell, 

When  Sawny  rose,  and  mighty  Chatham  feU. 

Flarcns,  the  glory  of  a  masquerade ; 
Whose  every  action  is  of  trifles  made: 
At  Graft— n*s  well-storM  table  ever  found  ; 
Like  G— n  too  for  every  vice  renown'd: 
G«~n  to  whose  immortal  sense  we  owe. 
The  blood  which  will  firom  civil  discord  flow* 
Who  swells  each  grievance,  lengthens  every  tax, 
Blinc?  to  tlie  ripening  vengeance  of  the  axe: 
Fiaccus,  the  youthfuJ,  fl^ag^e  and  gay. 
With  eye  of  pity,  saw  the  dreary  fray: 
Amidst  the  greasy  horrours  of  the  fight. 
He  trembled  for  his  suit  of  virgin  white. 
Fond  of  his  eloquence,  and  easy  flow 
Of  lalk  verbose,  whose  meaning  none  can  kpowi 
He  mounts  the  uble,  but  thro'  eager  baste. 
His  foot  upon  a  smoking  court-pie  plac'd: 
The  burning  liquid  penetrates  bis  shoe* 
Swift  firom  the  rostrum  the  dedaimer  flew. 
But  learnedly  heroic  he  disdains. 
To  spoil  his  pretty  oountenance  with  strains. 
Remotmted  on  tlie  table,  now  be  stands. 
Waves  his  high-powder*d  head  and  ruflSed  hands, 
**  Friends !  let  this  clang  of  hostile  fury  cease, 
III  it  becomes  the  plenipos  of  peace: 
Shall  olios,  for  internal  battle  drest. 
Like  bullets  outward  perforate  the  breast; 
Shall  jav'liu  bottles  blood  etherial  spill; 
Shall  luscious  turtle  without  surfeit  kill  }"> 
More  had  he  said:  when,  from  Doglostock  Ang* 
A  custard  pudding  trembled  on  ^is  tongue: 
And,  ah !  misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 
Great  Twitcher  rising  seiz'd  a  polbh'd  bone; 
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He  f^    Tbe  royal  M*doe  rising  up. 
Reposed  him  weary  on  hit  painiiil  erupt 
The  head  of  Doxo,  first  projecting  down, 
Thonders  upon  the  kisgly  Cambrian^s  crown: 
The  sanguine  tomoiir  swdls>  again  he  falls; 
On  his  broad  chest  the  bulky  Doxo  sprawls. 
Tyro,,  the  sage,  the  sensible,  tbe  strong, 
Ab  yet  nnnotic'd  in  the  mose-taught  song. 
Tjrroi  for  necromancy  for  renown'd, 
A  greJBiter  adept  than  Agrippa  found; 
Oft  as  his  phantom  reasons  intervened, 
De  Viris  pensioned,  the  defiiulter  screen'd; 
Ahotber  C^rt-^  remains  in  Cl->-; 
In  FIp— tho«>r  fifty  Jefferies  apj^r; 
Tyro  stood  neuter,  till  the  champions  tir'd. 
In  languid  attitudes  a  truce  desir'd. 
liong  was  the  bloody  fight;  oonftision  dire 
Has  bid  some  circumstances  from  the  lyre : 
Suffice  it,  that  each  hero  kissed  the  ground. 
Tyro  excepted,  for  old  laws  renowned; 
Who,  stretching  his  authoritative  hand, 
lAmdly  thus  issued  forth  his  dread  commands 
•*  peace,  wrangling  senators,  and  placemen,  peace. 
In  tbe  ldng*s  name,  let  hpstile  vengeance  cease !" 
Aghast  tbe  champions  hear  the  furious  sound, 
Tbe  fallen  unmolested  leave  the  ground. 
**  What  fury,  nobles,  occupies  your  breast; 
Wliat,  patriot  spirits,  has  your  minds  possest  ? 
Nor  honorary  gifts,  nor  pensions,  please, 
Say,  are  you  Covent-Garden  patentees! 
How?  wist  you  notmrhat  ancient  sages  said. 
The  council  quarrels,  imd  the  poor  have  bread. 
See  this  court-pif  with  twenty-tbousaud  drest; 
Be  cveiy  thought  of  enmity  at  rest: 
Divide  it  and  be  friends  again,'*  he  said: 
Tbe  coancil  god  retnm*d;  and  Discord  fied. 
Bristol,  Jan.  4,  1170.  C 


ELEGY. 


JoTlXSS  I  seek  the  solitary  shade. 

Where  dusky  contemplation  veils  the  scene, 

The  dark  retreat  (of  leafless  branches  made) 
Where  sick'ning  sorrow  wets  tbe  yellowed  green. 

The  darksome  ruins  of  some  sacred  cell. 
Where  erst  the  sons  of  superstition  trod, 

Totfring  npon  tbe  mossy  meadow,  tell 
We  better  know,  but  less  adore  our  God. 

^otv,  as  I  mournful  tr^d  the  gloomy  cave, 
Thro'  tha  wide  window  (o&Qe  with  inysteries 
dight) 

The  distant  forest,  and  the  da^-k^ned  wave 
Of  the  swoln  Avon  ravishes  my  sight 

But  see  the  thick'ning  veil  of  evening*s  drawn. 
The  azure  changes  to  a  sable  blue; 

The  rapfring  prospects  fly  the  lessening  lawn. 
And  nature  seems  to  mourn  the  dyinff  view. 


A  dreary  stillness  broods  oVr  all  the  vale. 
The  ckHided  Moon  ^mits  a  feeble  glare; 

Joyless  I  seek  the  darkling  hill  and  dale; 
Where'er  I  wander  sorrow  still  is  there. 
Bristol,  Nov.  n,  1769. 

THE  PROPHECY. 
When  timet  are  at  the  voorst  they  will  certmnly 
This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend, 
'*  Times  at  the  worst  will  surely  mend,"* 
The  difficulty's  then  to  know. 
How  long  oppression's  clock  can  go; 
When  Britain's  sons  may  cease  to  sigh. 
And  hope  that  their  redemption's  nigh. 

When  vice  exalted  takes  the  lead, 
And  vengeance  hangs  but  by  a  thread; 
Gay  peeresses  turu'd  out  o'doors; 
Whoremasters  peers,  and  sons  of  whores; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh'. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  vile  cc(miption*s  brazen  face 
At  council-board  shall  take  her  place; 
And  lords-commissioners  resort 
To  welcome  her  at  Britain's  court; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

See  Pension's  harbour  large  and  clear, 
JDefended  by  SL  Stephen's  pier! 
The  entrance  safe,  by  current  led. 
Tiding  round  G — 's  jetty  head; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  civil  power  shall  snore  at  caaev 
White  soldiers  fire — to  keep  the  peace; 
When  murders  sanctuary  find. 
And  petticoats  can  justice  blind; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh* 

Commerce  Q*er  bondage  will  prevail. 
Free  as  tbe  wind  that  fills  her  salL 
When  she  complains  of  vile  restraint. 
And  power  is  deaf  to  her  complaint; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  c^ase  to  sigh,   ^ 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  raw  projectors  shall  begin 
Oppression's  hedge,  to  keep  her  in; 
She  in  disdain  will  take  her  flight. 
And  bid  tbe  Gotham  fools  good  night; 
Look  up,  ye  Briton^!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  tax  is  laid,  to  save  debate. 
By  pmdent  ministers  of  state ; 
And,  what  the  people  did  not  ^ve. 
Is  levied  by  prerogative; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nighi 
When  popish  bishops  dare  to  daim 
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JLook up, ye BritofM !  ecMetoti^ 
For  your  redemptiou  draweth  oigh. 

When  snog  in  power,  sly  recnsantr 
Make  laws  for  British  Proteslantt ; 
And  d^g  Witliam*8  revolution, 
As  justices  claim  execution; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  !  cease  to  sigh, 
Fur  your  redemption  draweth  n  gh. 

When  soldiers,  paid  for  our  defence. 
In  wanton  pride  shy  innocence; 
Blood  from  the  ground  for  \  euzeance  reeki» 
Till  Heaven  the  inquisition  makes; 
JLouk  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
When  at  Bute's  feet  poor  freedom  lies. 
Marked  hy  the  priest  for  sacril^ce. 
And  doomM  a  victim  for  the  sins 
Of  half  the  outs,  and  all  the  ins; 
Look  up,  ye  Bntons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
When  Stewards  pass  a  boot  account. 
And  credit  for  the  gross  amount; 
Then,  to  replace  exhausted  store. 
Mortgage  the  land  to  borrow  more; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  scrutineers,  for  private  ends, 
Against  the  vote  declare  their  friends| 
Or  judge,  as  you  stand  t*^ere  alive. 
That  five  is  more  than  forty-five; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  ciase  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
When  George  shall  condescend  to  hear 
The  modest  suit,  the  humble  prayer; 
A  prince,  to  purpled  pride  unknown! 
No  favourite:)  disgrace  the  throne! 
Look  up,  yci  Britons !  sigh  no  more. 
For  your  redemption's  at  the  door. 

When  time  shall  bring  your  wish  about. 
Or  seven-years  lease,  you  sold,  is  out; 
No  future  coptract  to  fulfil; 
Your  tenants  holding  at  your  will ; 
Raise  up  your  heads!  your  right  demand! 
tor  your  redemption's  in  your  hand. 

Then  is  your  time  to  strike  the  blow, 
And  let  the  slaves  of  Mammon  know, 
Briton's  true  sons  a  bribe  can  scorn. 
And  die  as  free  as-  they  were  born. 
Virtue  again  shall  take  her  seat, 
J^ud  your  redemption  stand  complete 


A     SONG. 

ADDRESSED 

TO  MISS  C-AM  OP  BRISTOL. 
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But  love  is  the  blowmi,  tiM  fprHijf  of  tf«  fid. 
The  (ro9t»    of  our  jodgmenta   mmy  check,  ikA 

oontrol. 
In  spke  of  each  himl'rmiioe,tlie  apHiif  will  retorpf 
Aitd  nature  with  tmasporta  refluing  will  bom. 

This  pa^ion  c^-lestial  by  Heav*n  wns  de8iKn*<I» 
The  only  fix*d  means  of  improving  the  mind. 
When  it  beams  on  the  senses,  they  quickly  dtA» 

play. 
How  great  and  prolific,  how  pleasing  the  ray. 

rhen  come,  my  dear  charmer,  since  love  is  a  flanni 
Which  polishes  nature,  and  an^ls  your  frame. 
Permit  the  soft  passion  to  rise  in  your  breast, 
1  leave  your  good  nature  to  grant  me  the  rest. 

Shall  the  beaotifbl  flow*rets  all  blossom  around. 
Shall  Flora's  gay  mantle  enamel  the  ground. 
Shall  the  red  blu^ihmg  blossom  be  seen  un  tbetree^ 
Without  the  least  pleasure  or  rapture  for  me? 

And  yet,  if  my  charmer  should  frown  when  1  acog^ 
Ah !  what  are  the  beauties,  the  glories  of  spring ! 
The  flowers  will  be  fiuled,  all  happiness  fly. 
And  clouds  veil  the  azure  of  every  bright  aky. 
London,  May  4, 177a  C 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


[This  and  the  following  poems  are  rq>riBted  fnm 
the  Supplement  to  Cbatterton*s  Miacohaniet.) 

March  Sth,  1768. 
Dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  received  both  your  favours— The  Mm9 
alone  must  tell  my  joy. 

O'BRWHELM'D  with  pleasure  at  the  joyful  newi^ 
1  struner  the  c horded  shell,  and  wuke  the  Muse. 
Bejdn,  O  servant  of  the  sacred  Nine ! 
And  echo  joy  throu/h  ev'ry  nervou;^  line: 
Bring  down  th*  et')eriai  choir  to  aid  t^e  song; 
Let  boundless  raptures  smoothly  glide  along. 
My  Baker's  well!  oh  words  of  swoet  delight! 
Now !  now!  my  Muse,  soar  up  th'  Oiympic  heifMl 
WhatwondVous  numbers  can  the  godd-^as  find 
To  paint  th*  extatic  raptures  of  my  mind  } 
I  leavr  it  to  a  goddess  more  divine. 
The  beauteous  Hoylaud  shall  employ  my  liae^ 


TO  TBE  BEAUTEOUS  MISS  HOVLAJOk 

Far  distant  from  Britannia's  lofty  isie. 
What  shall  I  find  to  make  Che  genius  smile  ? 
The  bubbling  fountains  l«>se  the  piiwer  to  pleast^ 
The  rocky  cataract^,  the  shady  trees. 
The  juicy  fruitage  of  enchanting  hue, 
Whuse  luscious  virtu"8  England  sever  kneir : 
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InTaiftifmddPlMilnM^did  not  HoTlsod  mo ; 

Tm  her  brisrht  eyes  that  pMa  the  eastern  skiofl; 

*Ti8  %he  alune  de  rivet  us  of  the  l.ght; 

Aad  when  she  slumhArs  then  itideed  *tw  night. 

To  tell  the  sep'rate  beauties  of  her  face 

Would  stretch  eternity's  remotest  space. 

And  want  a  more  than  man  to  pen  the  line; 

f  reat;  let  this  su Ace,  dear  Hoyiand's  all  dirine  ! 


Nothing  but  that  blest  fkrmr  stHIs  my  irrief, 
Death,  that  dauiod,  will  quickly  giTO  relict 


ODB  TO  MISS  BOYLAND.  1168. 

AwiDffT  the  wild  and  dreary  dells, 
The  distaut  echo-^ving  belK 

The  beading  mountain's  head; 
Whilst  evening,  moving  thro*  the  sky. 
Over  the  object  and  the  eye. 

Her  pitchy  robes  doth  spread. 

There  gently  moving  thro*  the  vale. 
Bending  before  the  blust'riog  gale, 

Fell  apparitionf*  glide; 
Whilst  rojuring  rivers  echo  roond, 
The  drear  reverberating  90und 

Rons  through  the  mountain  side: 

Thep  steal  T  softly  to  the  grove. 
And  sinking  of  the  nymph  I  love. 

Sigh  out  my  sad  complaint v 
To  paiot  the  tortirnes  of  my  mind, 
Where  can  the  Muves  numbers  find? 

Ah !  numbers  are  too  faint ! 

A^i  ?  Hoyland,  empress  of  my  heart ! 
When  will  thy  breast  admit  the  dart. 

And  own  a  mutual  flame? 
When,  wand'rin?  in  the  myrtle  groves, 
Shall  "mutual  pleasures  seal  our  loves, 

Pleasures  without  a  name? 

Thou  greatest  beauty  of  the  sex. 
When  will  the  little  god  perplex 

The  mansions  of  thy  breast! 
When  wilt  thou  own  a  flame  as  pure. 
As  that  seraphic  souls  endure, 

And  make  thy  Baker  blest? 

O !  baste  to  give  my  passion  ease. 
And  bid  the  perturbalion  cease. 

That  barrows  op  mv  soul ! 
The  joy  such  happiness  to  find. 
Would  make  the  functions  of  my  mind 

In  peace  and  love  to  roll. 


ACROSTIC  ON  Mm  HOYLAND.    1768. 

£if  CHAMTIMG  is  the  mighty  power  of  love; 
life  stript  of  amourous  joys  would  irksome  prove: 
JEw'n  Heaven's  great  thund'rer  wore  tW  easy  chain; 
And  over  all  the  world  Love  keeps  his  reign. 
Mrt  human  heart  can  bear  the  piercing  blade. 


ACnOSTIC  ON  MISS  CLARKE,   1768t. 

Sbraphic  viiigins  of  the  tuneful  choir, 
Assist  me  to  prepare  the  sounding  lyre' 
Like  her  I  sinsr,  soft,  sensible,  and  feir, 
Let  the  smooth  numbers  warbie  in  the  air; 
Yet  prudes,  coquets,  and  all  the  misled  throng. 
Can  beauty,  virtue,  sense,  demand  the  song; 
Look  then  on  Clarke,  and  see  them  all  unite;     . 
A  beauteous  pattern  to  t\)e  always-right. 
R'^st  here,  my  Muse,  not  soar  above  thy  spheMi» 
Kings  might  pay  adoration  to  the  (air. 
Enchanting,  fuU  of  joy,  peerless  in  fikce  and  air# 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.    1768. 

OwcB  more  the  Muse  to  beauteous  Hoyland  sing9| 
Her  grateful  tribute  of  liarsh  numbers  brings 
To  Hoyland !  Nature's  richest,  sweetest  store,  . 
She  made  an  Hoyland,  and  can  make  no  more. 
Nor  all  the  beauties  of  the  world's  vast  round 
United,  will  as  sweet  as  her  be  found. 
Description  sickens  *o  rehearse  her  praise. 
Her  worth  alone  will  deify  my  days. 
Enchanting  creature !  Charms  so  great  as  thin^^ 
May  all  the  beauties  of  the  day  outshine 
Thy  eyes  to  every  gazer  send  a  dart. 
Thy  taking  graces  captivate  the  heart. 
O  for  a  Muse  that  shall  ascend  the  skies» 
And  like  the  subject  of  the  Epode  rise; 
To  sing  the  sparklinaf  eye,  the  portly  grace. 
The  thousand  beauties  that  adorn  the  ihce 
Of  my  seraphic  maid ;  whose  beauteous  charm* 
Might  court  the  world  to  rush  at  once  to  arms. 
Whilst  the  fair  go.ldess,  native  of  the  skies. 
Shall  sit  above  and  be  the  victor*s  prize. 

0  now,  whilst  yet  1  sound  the  tuneful  lyre, 

1  feel  the  thrilling  joy  her  hands  inspire; 
When  the  soft  tender  touch  awakes  my  blood. 
And  rolls  my  passions  with  the  purple  flood. 

My  pulse  beats  high:  my  throbbing  breast's  on  fira 
I  a  sad  variety  of  wild  desire. 
O  Hoyland!,  heavenly  goddess!  angel,  saint, 
Wonls  are  too  weak  thy  mighty  worth  to  paint  j 
Thou  best,  coropletcst  work  that  nature  made. 
Thou  art  ray  substance,  and  I  am  thy  shade. 
Possessed  of  thee,  I  joyfully  would  go 
Thro'  the  loud  tempest,  and  the  depth  of  woe. 
Prom  thee  atone  my  being  I  derive, 
One  beauteous  smile  from  thee  makes  all  mf 
hopes  alive. 
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The  joys  of  Natnre  in  b«r  rvaM  state 
Have  little  pleasure,  tho*  the  pains  are  great 
Virtue  and  loTe,  when  sacred  bands  unite, 
Tis  then  that  Nature  leads  to  true  delight. 
Oft  as  1  wander  thro'  the  myrtle  grove, 
Bearing  the  beauteous  burden  of  my  love, 
A  secret  terrour,  lest  1  should  offend 
The  charming  maid  on  whom  my  joys  depend. 
Informs  my  soul,  that  virtuous  minds  alone 
Can  give  a  pleasure  to  the  vile  unknown. 
But  when  the  body  charming,  and  the  mind, 
To  ev'ry  virtuous  christian  act  inclined, 
Meet  in  one  person,  maid  and  angel  join ; 
Who  must  it  be,  but  Hoyland  the  divine  ? 
What  worth  intrinsic  will  that  man  possess, 
Whom  the  dear  charmer  condescends  to  bless } 
Swift  will  the  minutes  roll,  the  flying  hours. 
And  blessings  overtake  the  pair  by  showers. 
Each  moment  will  improve  upon  the  past, 
And  every  day  be  better  than  the  last. 
Love,  means  an  unadulterated  flame, 
Tho'  lust  too  oft  usurps  the  sacred  name; 
Such  passion  as  in  Hoyland's  breast  can  move, 
lis  that  alone  deserves  the  name  of  love. 
Ob,  was  my  merit  great  enough  to  find 
A  favoured  station  in  my  Hoyland's  mind; 
Then  would  my  happiness  be  quite  complete,^ 
And  iill  revolving  joys  as  in  a  centre  meet. 


70  MI$S  nOYLAND,  1768. 

Tell  ne,  god  of  soft  desires. 
Little  Cupid,  wanton  boy. 

Bow  thou  kindlest  up  thy  fires! 
Giving  pleasing  pain  and  joy. 

Hoyland's  beauty  is  thy  bow. 
Striking  glances  are  thy  dai-ts; 

Making  conquests  never  slow. 
Ever  gaining  conquer'd  beartt. 

Beaven  is  seated  In  her  smHe, 

Juno*s  in  her  portly  air; 
Kot  Britannia's  fov'rite  isle 

Can  produce  a  nymph  so  tsar. 

fa  a  desert  vast  and  drear,  , 

Where  disorder  springs  around, 

ffthe  lovely  fair  is  there, 
*T\b  a  pleasure-giving  ground, 

O  my  Hoyland  f  blest  with  thee, 

Fd  the  raging  storm  defy. 
Id  thy  smiles  1  live,  am  ftee; 

When  thou  frownest,  1  must  die. 


Than  I  in  pleasing  chains  of  conqn^  hcnad^ 
Adore  the  charming  author  of  my  smart  ;«— 

For  ever  will  I  thy  sweet  charms  resound. 
And  paiq^  the  fttir  possessor  of  my  heart. 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.    1768. 

WITH  A  PRESENT. 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.  1768. 

CoiTifT  all  the  flow'rs  that  deck  the  meadow's 

side. 
When  Flora  flourishes  in  newborn  pride  ^ 
Count  ill  the  sparkling  orbits  in  the  sky; 
Count  all  the  birds  that  thro*  the  ether  fly; 
Count  all  the  foliage  of  the  lofty  trees. 
That  fly  before  the  bleak  autumnal  breeze; 
Count  all  the  dewy  blades  of  verdant  grassy 
Count  all  the  drops  of  rain  that  softly  pass 
Thro*  the  blue  ether,  or  tempestooiis  roar; 
Count  all  the  sands  upon  the  breaking  shore; 
Count  all  the  minutes  since  the  worki  began; 
Count  all  the  troubles  of  the  life  of  man; 
Count  all  the  torments  of  the  d        n'd  in  HeD, 
More  are  the  beanteoos  charms  that  make  m^ 

nymph  exceL 


TO  MISS  CLARKE.    1768. 

To  sing  of  Clarke  my  Muse  aspires, 

A  theme  by  charms  made  quite  divine; 

Ye  tuneful  virgins,  sound  your  lyres, 

Apollo,  aid  the  feeble  line; 

If  truth  and  virtue,  wit,  and  charms. 

May  fur  a  fix'd  attention  call: 

The  darts  of  love  and  wounding  arms 

The  beauteous  Clarke  shall  hold  o'er  all. 

Tis  not  the  tincture  of  a  skin, 

l^e  rosy  lip,  the  charming  eye ; 

No,  *tis  a  greater  power  within, 

That  bids  the  passion  never  die: 

These  Clarke  possesses,  and  much  more, 

AH  beauty  in  her  glances  spoct. 

She  is  the  goddess  all  adore. 

In  country,  city,  and  at  court 


EPISTLE   TO    THE  REVEREND 
MR.   CATCOTT. 

December  6th,  1 76^ 

What  strange  infatuations  rule  mankind! 
How  narrow  are  our  prospects,  how  confin*d  I 
With  universal  vanity  possest. 
We  fondly  think  our  own  ideas  best; 
Our  tott'ring  arguments  are  ever  strong; 
We're  always  sdf-sufiiclent  in  the  wrong. 
What  philosophic  sage  of  pride  austere 
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Lt  an  bare  interralt  of  ease  and  pain, 

lo  all  have  interval*  of  being  vaia; 

tot  tome  of  folly  never  shift  the  scene, 

)r  let  one  lucid  moment  intervene; 

>uU  single  acts  of  many^footed  prose 

Their  tra^-comediet  of  life  compose; 

ncessant  madding  for  a  system  toy, 

The  greatest  of  creation*s  blessings  cloy  j 

Their  senses  dosing  a  continual  dream, 

fhey  bang  enraptur  d  o'er  the  hideout  scheme : 

•o  virgins  tottVing  into  ripe  three-score, 

Pheir  greatest  likeness  in  baboons  adore. 

When  you  advance  new  systpms,  first  unfold 
The  various  imperfections  of  the  old; 
Vove  Nature  hitherto  a  gloomy  night* 
fou  the  first  fo^us  of  primeval  light,         ^^ 
Pis  not  enough  you  thhik  your  system  true^ 
The  busy  world  «rou*d  have  you  prove  it  too: 
Then,  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  rest, 
'lainly  demonstrate  your  ideas  best. 
Many  are  best;  one  only  can  be  rif  bt, 
rho*  all  had  inspiration  to  indite. 

Some  this  unwelcome  truth  parhapt  wo«U  tall, 
iVbere  Clogher  stumbled,  Catcott  fairly  fell. 
IV^riters  on  rolls  of  science  long  renown*d 
in  one  fell  page  are  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
^e  see  their  systems  unconfuted  still; 
But  Catcott  can  confute  them^if  he  will, 
^ould  you  the  honour  of  a  priest  mistrust 
iu  rxcommtinication  proves  him  just. 

Could  Chtcott  from  his  better  sense  be  drawn 
To  bow  the  knee  to  Baal's  sacred  lawn? 
\  mitred  rascal  to  his  long-ear*d  flocks 
Gives  ill  example,  to  his  wh— s,  the  p-x. 
ifet  we  must  reverence  sacerdotal  black, 
And  saddle  all  his  faults  on  Nature's  back: 
But  bold,  there's  solid  reason  to  revere; 
Flis  lordship  has  six  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
[n  gaming  solitude  he  spends  the  nighta. 
He  fasts  at  Arthur's  and  he  prays  at  White's; 
Holh  o*er  the  pavement  with  his  Swiss-tail  d  six, 
^t  White's  the  Athauasian  creed  for  tricks. 
Whilst  the  poor  curate  in  his  rusty  gown 
Trudges  unnotic'd  thro»  the  dirty  town. 
If  God  made  order,  order  never  made 
rhese  nice  distinctions  in  the  preaching  trade. 
The  servants  of  the  Devil  are  rever'd, 
^nd  bishops  pull  the  fathers  by  the  beard, 
fet  in  these  horrid  forms  salvation  lives, 
These  are  religion's  representatives; 
ret  to  these  idols  must  we  bow  the  knee— ^ 
Sxcuse  me,  Broughton,  when  I  bow  to  thee. 
)ut  sure  religion  can  produce  at  least,  ^ 
)ne  minister  of  God — one  honest  priest. 

Search  Nature  o'er,  procure  roe,  if  you  can, 
The  fancy'd  character,  an  honest  man 
A  man  of  sense,  not  honest  by  constraint, 
'or  fools  are  canvass  living  but  in  paint): 
To  Mammon  or  to  Superstition  slaves, 
Ul  orders  of  mankind  are  fools,  or  knaves : 
o  the  first  attribute  by  none  surpast, 
Taylor  endeavours  to  obtain  the  lasU 
Imagination  may  be  too  confined'; 
^ew  sec  too  far;  how  many  are  half  blind! 
low  are  your  feeble  arguments  perpiext 
"o  ^nd  out  meaning  in  a  senseless  text! 
Ton  rack  each  metaphor  upon  the  wheel, 
Lnd  words  can  philosophic  truths  conceal* 
Vbat  Paracelsus  humoured  as  a  jest, 
Tou  realize  to  prove  your  system  be»t. 


Might  we  not,  Catcott,  then  infer  from  hence. 

Your  zeal  foe  scripture  hath  devour'd  your  sensa^ 

Apply  the  glass  of  reason  to  your  sight. 

Sec  Nature  marshal  oozy  atoms  ri^ht; 

Think  for  yonrself,  for  all  mankind  are  tne; 

We  need  not  inspiration  how  to  sre. 

If  scripture  contradictory  you  find,' 

Be  ortliodox,  and  own  your  senset  blibd. 

How  blinded  are  their  optk:s,  who  aver. 
What  inspiration  dictates  cannot  err. 
Whence  is  this  boasted  inspiraSioD  sent. 
Which  makes  us  utter  truths,  we  never  meant  f 
Which  couches  systems  in  a  single  word. 
At  onoe  drprav'd,  abstruse,  sublime,  absurd. 
What  Moses  tells  us  might  perhaps  be  true. 
As  he  was  leam*d  in  all  the  Kgyptians  knew. 
But  to  assert  that  inspiration's  giv'n, 
The  copy  of  philosophy  m  Heav'n, 
Strikes  at  religion's  root,  and  fisirly  fells 
The  awfiil  terrouvs  of  ten  thousand  Hells. 
Attentive  searcli  the  scriptures,  and  you'll  find 
What  vulgar  errours  are  with  truths  combin'J. 
Your  tortur'd  truths,  which  Moses  seem'd  to  know. 
He  could  not  unto  inspiration  owe; 
But  if  from  God  one  erronr  you  admit. 
How  dubious  iathe  rest  of  Holy  Writ^ 

What  knotty  difilculties  fancy. solves? 
The  Heav'ns  irradiate,  and  the  jEarth  revolves; 
But  here  immagination  is  allow'd 
1*0  clear  this  voucher  from  its  mantling  cloud: 
From  the  same  word  we  difierent  meanings  quote. 
As  D^rid  wears  a  many  colour'd  coat. 

0  Inspiration,  ever  hid  in  night. 
Reflecting  various  each  adjacent  light! 
If  Moses  caught  thee  in  the  parted  flood; 
If  David  found  thee  in  a  sea  of  blood; 

If  Mahomet  with  slaughter  drencb'd  thy  soil. 
On  loaded  asses  bearing  off  thy  spoil; 
If  thou  hast  favouWd  Pagan,  Turk,  or  Jew, 
Say  had  not  Broughton  inspiration  too? 
Such  rank  absurdities  debase  hb  line, 

1  almost  could  liave  sworn  he  copied  thine. 

C>3nfute  with  candour,  where  you  can  confotc. 
Reason  and  arrogance  but  poorly  sniU 
Yourself  may  fall  before  some  abler  pen, 
Infallil^ility  is  not  for  men. 
With  modest  difi)dence  new  schemes  indite. 
Be  not  too  positive,  tho'  in  tlie  rights 
What  man  of  sense  would  value  vulgar  praise. 
Or  rise  on  Penny's  prose,  or  duller  lays? 
Tho*  pointed  fingers  mark  the  man  of  fame, 
And  literary  grocers  chaunt  your  name; 
Tho*  in  each  taylor's  book-case  Catcott  shines. 
With  omamenlal  fl>w'rsand  gilded  lines; 
Tho'  youthful  ladies,  who  by  instinct  scan 
The  natural  {Philosophy  of  man. 
Can  ev'ry  reason  of  your  work  repeat. 
As  sands  in  Africa  retain  the  heat: 
Yet  check  your  flowing  pride:  will  all  allow 
To  wreathe  the  labour'd laurel  round  your  brow* 
Some  may  witli  seeming  arguments  dispense. 
Tickling  your  vanity  to  wound  your  sense: 
But  Clayfield  censures,  and  demonstrates  too. 
Your  theory  is  certainly  i^itrue; 
On  reason  and  Newtonian  rules  he  prores. 
How  distant  your  machine  from  either  moves* 
But  my  objections  may  be  reckon*d  weak. 
As  nothing  but  my  mother  tongue  I  speak; 
Else  would  I  ask;  by  what  immortal  pow'r 
All  nature  wa«  diawlT'd  as  in  an  hour?j 
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How»  when  the  earth  ■cquur'd  a  solid  state, 
And  risinf  mountains  saw  the  waves  abate. 
Bach  particle  of  matter  soucht  its  kind. 
All  in  a  strata  regmlar  combined  } 
When  instantaneously  the  liquid  heap 
Hardened  to  rocks,  the  barriers  of  tb^  deep, 
Why  did  not  earth  unite  a  stony  nia«-8 ; 
Since  stony  filaments  th|xi*  all  must  pas9? 
If  on  the  wings  of  air  the  planets  run, 
»  Why  are  they  not  impelrd  into  the  Sun? 
Philosophy,  nay  common  sense,  will  prove 
All  passives  with  their  active  agents  move.' 
If  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  air, 
Kevolves  the  planets  in  their  destin'd  sphere; 
How  are  the  secondary  orbs  impelPd } 
How  are  the  moons  from  failing  headlong  held? 

«*  'Twas  the  EternaPs  fiat"  you  reply; 
••  And  who  will  give  Eternity  the  lie  ? " 
1  own  the  awful  truth,  that  Ood  made  all. 
And  by  his  fiat  worlds  and  systems  foil. 
But  study  Nature;  not  an  atom  there 
Will  unassisted  by  her  powers  appear; 
The  fiat,  withoiit  agents,  is,  at  best, 
For  priestcraft  or  for  ignorance  a  vest. 

Some  fancy  God  is  what  we  Nature  call. 
Being  ttsc  If  material,  all  in  all. 
The  fragments  of  the  Deity  we  own. 
Is  vulgarly  as  various  matter  known. 
No  agents  could  assist  creation's  birth: 
We  trample  on  oor  God;  for  God  is  earttu 
Tis  past  the  pow*r  of  language  to  confute 
This  latitudinary  attribute. 

How  lofty  must  imagination  soar. 
To  reach  abaprdities  unknown  befine!      [brought 
Thanks  to  thy  pinions,    Broughton,  thou   hast 
From  the  Moon's  orb  a  novelty  of  thought. 
Restrain,  O  Muse,  thy  unaccomplished  lines. 
Fling  not  thy  saucy  satire  at  divines; 
This  single  trtith  thy  brother  bards  must  tell; 
Thou  hast  one  excellence,  of  railing  well. 
But  disputations  are  befitting  these 
Who  settle  Hebrew  points,  and  scold  in  prose. 

O  Learning,  where  are  all  thy  fancied  joys. 
Thy  fmpty  plearures  and  thy  solemn  toys? 
Proud  of  thy  own  importance,  tho»  we  see 
We've  little  rrason  to  be  proud  of  thee: 
Thou  putrid  foetus  of  a  barren  brain, 
Thr.u  offspring  illegitimate  of  pain. 

Tell  me,  sententious  mortals.  U 11  me  whence 
You  claim  the  preference  to  men  of  sense! 

wants  learning;  see  the  lettered  throng 

Banter  his  Entflish  in  a  Latin  song. 
Oxonian  sages  hesitate  to- speak 
Tbeir  native  lanpiage,  but  declaim  in  Greek. 
If  in  his  jests  a  discord  should  appear, 


chAttertoits  poems. 


Tho'  dark  this  bright  original  ybo  palUt^ 

rd  rather  be  a than  a  saint. 

Excuse  me,  Catcott,  if  from  you  I  sti^y. 
The  Muse  will  go  where  merit  leads  the  w«y| 
The  owls  of  learning  may  admire  the  night. 
But  -^*-*  shines  with  reason^s  glowing  light* 

Still  admonition  presses  to  my  pen. 
The  infant  Muse  woold  give  advice  to  men. 
But  what  avails  it,  since  the  man  I  blame 
Owns  no  superior  in  the  paths  of  fame  ? 
In  springs,  in  mountains,  stratatt,  mines,  and  rock% 
Catcott  is  every  notion  ortliodox. 
If  to  think  otherwise  you  claim  pretence. 
You're  a  dttested  heretic  in  sense  *, 
But  uh !  how  lofty  your  ideas  roar. 
In  showing  wond'ring  cits  the  fbssile  store! 
The  ladies  are  quite  ravish'd,  as  he  tells 
The  short  adventures  of  the  pretty  shells; 
Miss  Biddy  sickens  to  indulge  her  touch, 
Madame  more  prudent  thinks  Hwouhl 

much; 
The  doors  fly  open,  instantly  he  draws 
The  sparry  lood,  and  wonders  of  applair 
The  fbll  dressed  iady  sees  with  envying  eye 
The  sparkle  of  her  di'mond  pendants  die; 
Sage  natural  phikwophers  adore 
The  fossil  wbimseys  of  the  numerous  fltore. 
But  see!  the  purple  stream  begins  to  plaj. 
To  show  how  fountains  climb  the  hilly  way. 
Hark  what  a  murmur  echoes  thro'  the  throngit 
Gods!  that  the  pretty  trifle  should  he  Wrong  I 
Experience  in  the  voice  of  reason  tells 
Above  its  surface  water  never  swells. 

V'hcre  is  the  priestly  soul  of  Catcott  now? 
See  what  a  triumph  sits  upon  his  brow: 
And  can  the  poor  applause  of  things  Kke  1 
Whose  souls  and  sentiments  are  all  disease. 
Raise  little  triumphs  in  a  man  like  yon, 
Catcott,  the  foremost  of  the  judging  few  ? 
So  at  Llewellin*s  your  g^eat  brother  sita. 
The  laughter  of  his  tributary  wits; 
Ruling  the  noisy  multitude  with  ease. 
Empties  his  pint  and  sputters  his  decrees. 


DecfiOtfa,  1769. 

Mr.  Catcott  will  be  pleased  to  obaerve  that  I 
admire  many  things  in  his  learned  remarks.  This 
poem  is  an  innocent  effort  of  poetical  vepgcaoce, 
as  Mr.  Catcott  has  done  me  the  honour  to  criti 
cise  my  trifles.  1  have  taken  great  poetic^  !»• 
berties,  and  what  I  dislike  in  verse  possiMy  de-> 
serves  my  approbation  in  the  plain  prose  of  tivtk. 
— ^The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Catcott  may  <Ha 
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fllow-vi^ilEig  9ic1m«M,  or  the  sodden  Irarit 
Of  valve  arterial  in  the  noble  part*; 
Cjfftail  khe  miaeries  of  human  life  > 
Tho»  varied  it  the  cante,  the  effect's  the  same; 
All  to  one  common  dissolation  tends. 


THE  DEFENCE. 

Dec.  25th,  1769. 

No  more«  dear  Ssiith,  the  hackney'd  tale  reneir  j 
1  own  thetr  censure,  I  aj^rove  it  too. 
For  how  can  idiots,  destitute  of  thought. 
Conceive,  or  estimate,  but  as  they're  taught? 
Say,  can  the  satirizing  pen  of  Shears, 
Exalt  his  name  or  mutilate  his  ears? 
None,  but  a  Lawrence,  can  adorn  his  lays. 
Who  in  a  quart  of  claret  drinks  his  praide. 
T— 1— r  repeats,  what  Catcott  lold  before. 
But  lying  T— 1— r  is  be1iev*d  no  more. 
If  in  myself  1  think  my  notion  just. 
The  chvrch  and  all  her  argumenU  aredust. 

Religion's  but  opinion's  bastard  son, 
A  peHect  mystery,  more  than  three  in  one* 
Tia  fancy  all,  distempers  of  the  mind; 
As  edocation  taught  us,  we're  indin'd. 
Happy  the  man,  whose  reMon  bids  him  set 
Msmkind  ^  by  the  state  of  nature  free ; 
W|io^  thinking  for  himself,  despises  those. 
That  would  upon  his  better  sense  impose; 
Is  to  himself  the  minister  of  Qod, 
Kor  jtreads  the  path  where  Athanasius  trod. 
Happy  (if  mortals  can  be)  is  the  man, 
Who,  not  by  priest,  bnt  reason  rules  his  qpan; 
HesttOD,  to  Its  possessor  a  sure  guide. 
Reason,  a  thorn  in  revelation's  side. 
If  reason  iails,  incapable  to  tread 
Thro*  gloomy  revelation's  thick'ning  bed. 
On  what  authority  the  church  we  own? 
How  shall  we  worship  deities  unknown? 
Can  the  Eternal  Justice  pleas'd  receive 
The  prayers  of  those,  who,  ignorant,  believe? 

Search  the  thick  multitudes  of  cv'ry  sect. 
The  church  supreme,  with  Whitfield's  new  elect; 
Ko  individual  can  their  God  define. 
Kg,  not  great  Penny,  in  his  nervous  line, 
IBot  why  must  Chatterton  selected  sit. 
The  bott of  ev'ry  critic's  little  wit? 
Am  I  sdone  for  ever  in  a  crime; 
Ifoosense  in  prose,  or  blasphemy  in  rhyme  f 
An  monosyllables  a  line  appears?  * 
1»  it  not  very  often  so  m  Shears? 
See  gen'rous  Eccas,  length'ning  out  my  praiae 
loraptarM  with  the  music  of  my  lays; 
In  all  the  arts  of  panegyric  grac'^d, 
Tlie  cream  of  modem  literary  taste. 

Why,  to  be  snre,  the  metaphoric  line 
Jf  at  something  sentimental,  tender,  fine; 
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Who  focv^  hit  varlied  Kkeaett  in  mankind,. 
Centring  his  many  wonders  in  the  midd; 
Who  saw  religion,  a  iaatastie  night, 
But  gaars  us  reason  to  obtain  the  light; 
Indulgent  Whitfield  scruples  not  to  say. 
He  only  can  direct  to  Heaven's  high-^way. 
While  bishops,  with  as  much  vehemence  telf, 
All  sects  ■  heterodox  are  food  for  HelL 
Why  then,  dear  Smith,  since  doctors  disagree, 
Th^  notions  ake  not  oracles  to  me: 
What  I  think  right  I  ever  will  pursue. 
And  leave  yoo  liberty  to  do  so  too. 


SONG 

TO  MR.  O.  CATCOTT.      1769. 

Ah  blame  me  not,  Catcott,  if  from  the  right  way 

My  notions  and  actions  run  far. 
How  can  my  ideas  do  other  but  stray, 

Depriv'd  of  the  ruling  nortb-tUr  ? 

Ah  blame  me  not,  Broderip,  if  mounted  aloit, 

I  chatter  and  spoil  the  dull  air; 
How  can  I  imagine  thy  foppery  soft. 

When  discord's  the  voice  of  my  fair? 

If  Turner  remitted  my  bluster  and  rhjrmes. 

If  Harding  was  giriish  and  cold. 
If  never  an  ogle  was  met  firom  Miss  Grimes, 

If  Fkivia  was  blasted  and  old; 

I  chose  without  liking,  and  left  withont  pain, 
Nor  welcom'd  the  frown  with  a  sigh ; 

I  scom'd,  like  a  monkey,  to  dangle  my  chain, 
And  paint  them  new  charms  with  a  lie. 

Once  Cotton  was  handsome ;  I  flam'd,  and  I  bvm'd^ 

I  died  to  obtain  the  bright  queen : 
But  when  I  beheld  my  epistle  retum'd, 

By  Jesu  it  alter'd  the  scene. 

,'*  She's  damnable  ugly,"  my  vanity  cried, 
"  You  lie,"  says  my  conscience,  "  you  liej* 

Resolving  to  follow  the  dictates  of  pride, 
I'd  view  her  a  hag  to  my  eye. 

But  should  she  regain  her  bright  lustra  agaiJi| 

And  shine  in  her  natural  charms, 
Tis  but  to  aocept  of  the  works  of  my  peQ^ 

And  permit  me  to  use  my  own  annt« 
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StretchM  6n  the  sand,  two  panting  warriort  fciy» 
In  all  the  burning;  torments  of  the  day; 
T  luir  bloody  javMins  rceVd  one  Vnring  fteam. 
Their  bows  were  broken  at  the  roaring  straam ; 
Hecrar  the  chief  of  Jarra*s  fruitful  bill, 
Where  the  dark  vapours  nightly  dews  distil. 
Saw  Gaira,the  companion  uf  his  soul, 
Extended  where  loud  Caigra's  bill  iws  r<ill; 
Gait-a,  the  king  of  warring  archers  found, 
Where  daily  lightnings  plough  the  sandy  ground, 
Where  brooding  tempests  howl  aling  the  sky, 
Where  rising  deserts  whirl*d  in  circles  fly. 

HECCAR. 

Gaira,  *tis  useless  to  attempt  the  chase. 
Swifter  than  hunted  wolves  they  urge  the  race; 
Th'oi I  lessening  forms  e^u^e  the  straining  eye. 
Upon  the  plumage  of  macaws  tliey  fly. 
I>et  us  return,  and  sttip  the  reeking  slain, 
Xieaving  the  bodies  on  the  burning  plain. 

GAISA. 

Heccar,  my  vengeance  still  cTClaims  for  blood, 
'TwouM  drink  a  wider  stream  than  Caigra's  flood. 
This  javTin,  oft  in  nobler  quarrels  try'd, 
Put  the  loud  thunder  of  their  arms  aside. 
Fast  ^s  the  st:eaming  rain,  I  pourM  the  dart. 
Hurling  a  whirlwind  thro*  the  trembling  heart: 
But  now  my  lingering  feet  revenge  denies, 
O  could  I  throw  my  javMin  from  my  eyes! 

HECCAR. 

When  Gaira  the  united  armies  broke,        [stroke. 
Death  wiogd  the    arrow;    Death    imi>ell'd  the 
See,  piPd  in  mountains,  on  the  sanguine  sand 
l*he  blasted  of  the  lightnings  of  thy  hand. 
Search  the  brown  desert,  and  the  glossy  green; 
There  are  the  trophies  of  thy  valour  soon, 
Tfie  scattered  bones  mantled  in  silver  white. 
Once  animated,  dared  the  force  *  in  ^ht. 
The  cbiidreti  of  the  wave,  whose  pallid  race. 
Views  the  faint  Suo  di.iplay  a  languid  face. 
From  the  red  fury  of  thy  justice  fled, 
S\vifter  than  torrents  from  their  rocky  bed. 
Fenr  with  a  sickenM  silver  tinged  their  hue: 
The  guilty  fear,  when  vengeance  is  their  due. 

OAIRA, 

Roiiae  not  remembrance  from  her  shadowy  cell, 
Nor  of  those  bloody  sons  of  mischief  fell. 
Cawna,  O  Cawna!  decked  in  sa  Me  charms. 
What  distant  region  hoMs  thee  from  my  arms? 
Cawna,  the  pride  of  AfricN  sultry  vales, 
Soil  as  the  cooling  murmnr  of  the  gales. 
Majestic  as  the  many-ou]  ,ur*d  snake, 
Tra.l  ng  hi»  gforien  thro*  the  b^)s^om'd  brake; 
Black  ifs  the  glossy  rocks,  where  Rascal  roars. 


Be  fled,  tbo*  wounded,  to  a  distant } 

I  urg'd  the  ftirious  flight  with  Iktal  haste; 

He  fell,  he  dy'd — spent  in  the  fiery  toil, 

I  stripped  his  carcase  of  the  furry  spoil. 

And  as  the  varied  spangles  met  osy  eye, 

«  On  this,**  I  cried,  *•  shall  my  lov'd  Cawna  lit** 

The  dusky  midoigbt  bung  the  skies  in  gr^> 

Impelled  by  love,  I  wiiig*d  the  airy  way  ; 

In  the  deep  valley  and  the  mossy  plain, 

I  sought  my  Cawna,  but  I  sought  in  vain. 

The  pallid  shadows  of  the  azure  waves 

Had  made  my  Cawna  and  ray  children  slaves. 

Reflx'tion  maddens,  to  recall  the  hour^ 

The  gods  had  given  me  to  the  demon's  power. 

The  dusk  slow  vanished  from  the  bated  hwn» 

I  gain*d  a  mountain  glaring  with  the  dawn. 

There  the  full  sails,  expanded  to  the  wind. 

Struck  horrour  and  distraction  m  my  mind; 

Tliere  Cawna,  mingled  with  a  worthless  train. 

In  common  slav'17  drags  the  hated  chain. 

Now  judii^c,  my  Hcccar,  have  1  cause  for  rage  ? 

Should  aught  the  thunder  of  my  arm  assuage? 

fn  ever-recking  blood  this  jav»hn  dyM 

With  vengeance  shall  be  nex'er  satisfied; 

ril  strew  the  beaches  with  the  mijrhty  dead. 

And  tinge  tl)e  lily  of  their  features  red. 

HBOCAR. 

When  the  loud  shrieking*  of  the  hostile  cry 
Roughly  salute  my  ear,  enrag*d  Til  fly; 
Send  the  sharp  arrow  quivering  thro*  the  heart; 
Chill  the  hot  vitals  with  the  venom'd  dart; 
Nor  heed  the  s|)ining  Fteel  or  noisy  saioke, 
Gaira  and  vengeance  shall  inspire  the  stroke. 


THE  METHODIST. 

May  ITTO. 

Says  Tom.  to  Jack,  «*  Tis  very  odd* 
These  representatives  of  God, 
In  colour,  way  of  life  and  evil. 
Should  be  so  very  like  the  Devil.** 
Jack,  understand,  was  one  of  those. 
Who  mould  religion  in  the  nose, 
A  red  hot  Methodist;  his  face 
Wat  fiiJI  of  puritanic  grace. 
His  loofie  lank  hair,  his  low  gradatioii, 
Declar*d  a  late  regeneration ; 
Amon;;  the  daughters  long  renown*d» 
For  standing  upon  holy  ground; 
Never  in  carnal  battle  beat, 
Tlio*  sometimes  fbrc*<l  to  a  retreat 
But  C  t,  hero  as  be  is. 

Knight  of  incomparable  phiz. 
When  pliant  Doxy  seems  to  yield. 
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But  long  in  vtdn  he  told  bii  Ule, 
To  black-eyed  BWdy  of  tbe  Dale. 

^^  Ah'why,"  the  whining  shepherd  cried. 
Am  I  alone  your  smiles  denied, 

1  oolv^  teil  in  vain  my  tale 

To  black-eyed  Biddy  of  the  Dale.» 

2  T^>  Colin,"  said  the  lauj^hing  dame. 
You  only  whimper  out  your  flame, 

^Othert  do  more  than  sigh  their  tale 
To  black-eyed  Biddy  of  the  Dale." 

He  took  the  hint,  &c. 


,  ^  BURLESQUE  CANTATJ,    1110. 

RECITATIYK. 

™wnnrED  aloft  in  Bristol's  narrow  streets. 
Where  pride  and  luxury  with  meanness  meets, 
A  Stanly  collier  prest  the  empty  sack, 
A  troop  of  thousands  swarming  on  his  back; 
When  sadden  to  his  rapt  extatic  view 
Row  the  brown  beauties  of  his  redhairM  Sue. 
Masic  spontaneous  echoed  from  his  tongue. 
And  thus  tbe  lover  rather  buw|*d,  than  sung. 

AIR. 

Zannds!  Prithee,  pretty  Zae,  is  it  thee, 

Odzookers  I  man  have  a  kiss. 
A  sweetheart  should  always  be  free, 

I  wbope  you  wuiit  take  it  ami)»s. 

Thy  peepers  are  blacker  than  caul. 
Thy  carcase  is  sound  as  a  sack. 

Thy  Tisage  is  whiter  than  ball, 
Odzookers  1  man  have  a  smack. 

RECITATIVE. 

The  swain  descendin.?,  in  his  raptured  arms 
Held  fest  the  goddess,  and  despoiled  her  charms. 
Whilst  lock*d  iu  Cupid's  amorous  embrace. 
His  jetty  skinnis  met  her  red  bronzed  face; 
It  seem'd  the  Sun  when  labouring  in  eclipse. 
And  on  her  nose  he  stamp t  his  sable  lins. 
Pleas'd —  ^  ' 


HAPPINESS. 
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VAlfNT  OF  THE  HILL*. 

If  gentle  love*s  immortal  fire 

Could  animate  the  quill, 
Soon  shoukl  the  rapture-speaking  lyre 

Sing  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 

My  panting  heart  incessant  moves. 

No  interval  *Cf s  still ; 
And  an  my  ravish'd  nature  loves 

Sweet  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 


A  love-taaght  tonfue,  angelic  air, 

A  sentiment,  a  skill 
In  all  the  vraces  of  the  fair, 

Mark  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 

Thou  mighty  power,  eternal  fate. 

My  happiness  to  fill, 
O !  bless  a  wretched  lovrr's  fate. 

With  »Fanny  of  the  Hill. 


HAPPINESS.    1770. 

[From  Love  and  Madness.    Corrected  from  Mr. 
Catcutt's  copy.] 

Since  happiness  was  not  ordaiu'd  for  inan. 
Let's  make  ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can ; 

Possest  with  fame  or  fortune,  friend  or  w e. 

But  think  it  happiness ^we  want  no  moi-e. 

Hail  Revelation!  sphere-envelop'ddame. 
To  some  divinity,  to  most  a  name. 
Reason's  dark-lantern,  superstition's  sun. 
Whose  cause  uiyste:ious  and  effect  are  one— « 
From  thee,  ideal  bliM  we  only  trace. 
Fair  as  ambition's  dream,  or  beauty's  face. 
But,  in  reality,  as  shadowy  found 
As  seeming  truth  in  twisted  mysteries  bound. 
What  little  rest  from  over-anxious  care 
The  lords  of  nature  are  designed  to  share. 
To  wanton  whim  and  prejudice  we  owe. 
Opinion  is  the  only  god  we  know. 
Our  furthest  wish,  the  Deity  we  fear 
In  difTrent  subjects,  differently  appear. 
Where's  tbe  foundation  of  religiun  plac'd? 
On  every  individuaPs  Qckle  taste. 
The  narrow  way  the  pricst-i  id  mortals  tread. 
By  superstitious  prejudice  misled.'— 
This  passage  leads  to  Heaven  —yet,  strange  to  tell  f 
Another's  conscience  finds  it  lead  to  Hell. 
Conscience,  the  soul-cameliun's  varying  hue. 
Reflects  all  notions,  to  no  notion  tnie.-— 
The  bloody  son  of  Jesse,  when  he  saw 
The  mjTstic  priesthood  kept  tbe  Jews  in  awe. 
He  made  himself  an  ephod  to  his  mind. 
And  sought  the  Lord,  and  always  found  him  kind, 
in  murder,  horrid  cruelty,  and  lust. 
The'  Lord  was  with  him,  and  his  actions  just. 

Priestcraft,  thou  universal  blind  of  all. 
Thou  idol,  at  whose  feet  all  nations  fall. 
Father  of  misery,  origin  of  rin. 
Whose  first  existence  did  with  fear  begin; 
Still  sparing  deal  thy  seeming  blessiui^s  out. 
Veil  thy  Elysium  with  a  cloud  of  doubt— ^ 
Since  present  blessings  in  possession  Hoy, 
Bid  hope  hi  luture  woridi  expect  the  joy— « 
Or,  if  thy  sons  the  airy  phantoms  slight. 
And  dawning  reason  would  direct  them  right. 
Some  gl^ittering  trifle  to  their  optics  hold; 
Ferhapt  they'll  think  the  glaring  spangle  gok^ 
And,  madded  in  the  search  of  coins  and  toy*;  ' 
Eager  pursue  the  momentary  joys. 

Mercator  worships  mammion,  and  adorea 
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CHATTERTON'S  POEMS. 


Catcott  is  Tery  fon^  of  tmlk  tod  ffunej 

His  with  a  perpetuity  of  name; 

Which  to  procure,  a  pewter  altar*i  mtde. 

To  b'  ar  his  name,  and  signify  his  trade. 

In  pomp  burletqu'd  the  rising  spire  to  bead. 

To  tell  futurity  a  pewterer»8  dead. 

Incomparable  Catcott,  still  pursue 

Tho  seeming  happiness  thou  hast  In  view: 

Unfinisb'd  chimneys,  gaping  spires  complete. 

Eternal  fame  on  oval  dishes  b€»it: 

Ride  four-inch  bridges,  clouded  turrets  climb. 

And  bravely  die— to  live  in  after-time. 

Horrid  idea !  if  on  rolls  of  fame 

The  twentieth  century  only  find  thy  name, 

t)miotic*d  tiiis  in  prose  or  tagging  flower. 

He  left  his  dinner  to  ascend  the  tower. 

Then,  what  avails  thy  anxious  spitting  pain? 

Thy  laugh-provoking  labours  are  in  vain. 

On  matrimonial  pewter  set  thy  hand; 

Hammer  with  ev'ry  power  thou  canst  command; 

Stamp  thy  whole  self,  original  as  'tis. 

To  propagate  thy  whimsies,  name  sind  pby2 — 

Then,  when  the  tottering  spires  or  chimneys  fiUl, 

A  Catcott  shall  remain  admir'd  by  all. 

Kudo,  who  has  some  trifiing  couplets  writ. 
It  only  happy  when  he's  (bought  a  wit —  [views. 
Thinks  I  've  more  judgment  than  the  whole  Re- 
Because  I  always  compliment  his  Muse. 
If  any  mildly  would  reprove  his  fiults, 
They  're  critics  envy-sicken'd  at  his  thoughts. 
To  me  he  flies,  his  best-beloved  friend. 
Reads  me  asleep,  then  wakes  me  to  commend. 

5tay,  sages— if  not  sleep-charm'd  by  the  rhyme. 
Is  flattery,  much-lov'd  flattery,  any  crime? 
Shall  dra^n  satire  exercise  his  sting. 
And  not  hisinnating  flattery  sing  ? 
Is  it  more  noble  to  torment  than  please? 
How  ill  that  thou^t  with  rectitude  agrees! 
-   Come  to  my  pen,  companion  of  the  lay. 
And  speak  of  worth  where  merit  cannot  say;     ^ 
Let  lazy  Barton  undistinguished  snoar. 
Nor  lash  his  generosity  to  Hoare; 
Praise  him  for  sermons  of  his  curate  bought. 
His  easy  flow  of  words,  his  depth  of  thought; 
His  active  spirit,  ever  in  display. 
His  great  devotion  when  he  drawls  to  pray; 
iHis  sainted  soul  distingoisbably  seen. 
With  all  the  virtues  of  a  modem  dean* 

Varo,  a  genius  of  peculiar  taste, 
His  misery  in  bis  happiness  is  pWd ; 
When  in  soft  calm  the  waves  of  fortune  roll, 
A  tempest  of  reflection  storms  the  soul; 
But  what  would  make  another  man  distrest. 
Gives  him  tranquillity  and  thoughtless  rest: 
No  disappointment  can  his  peace  invade, 
Superior  to  all  troubles  not  self-made— 
This  character  let  grey  Oxonians  scan. 
And  tell  me  of  what  species  he 's  a  man. 


A  solemn  dullneis  occupied  his  tym^ 
And  the  fond  mother  thought  him  wond'roiit  iHier 
—But  litUe  had  she  read  in  Nature's  book» 
That  fools  assume  a  philosophic  look. 

O  Education,  ever  in  the  wrong. 
To  thee  tbe  curses  of  mankind  belong; 
Thou  first  great  author  of  omr  future  state. 
Chief  source  of  our  religion,  passions,  lite: 
On  every  atom  of  the  doctor's  frame 
Nature  has  stampt  tbe  pedant  with  his  nsMMf 
But  thou  hast  made  him  (ever  wast  tboa  bliad) 
A  licensM  butcher  of  the  human  kind. 
— Mould'ring  in  dust  the  fiftir  Lavinia  lies; 
Death  and  our  doctor  clos*d  her  sparkling  eyes* 
O  all  ye  powers,  the  guardians  of  the  wovld ! 
Where  is  the  useless  bolt  of  vengeance  hurlM? 
Say,  shall  this  leaden  sword  of  plagne  prevatl. 
And  kill  the  mighty  inhere  tbe  mig^y  fisA! 
Let  the  red  bolus  tremble  o'er  bis  bead. 
And  with  his  cordial  julep  strike  him  dead. 

But  to  returo-Un  this  wide  sea  of  tbougfat. 
How  shall  we  steer  our  notions  as  we  ougbt  ^ 
Content  is  happiness,  as  sages  say— - 
But  what's  content?  The  trifle  of  a  day. 
Then,  friend,  let  inclination  be  thy  guides 
Nor  be  by  superstition  led  aside. 
The  saint  and  sinner,  fool  and  wise  a^ttaia 
An  equal  share  of  easiness  and  pain« 


TffB  RE8TGNATI0N. 

FROM   LOTB    AlTD    MADHEW. 

O  Goo,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky^ 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surreys; 
To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 

Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

• 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  AiU-*i* 
But  what  th'  Eternal  acU  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  pow*r. 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee 
Incroachmg  sought  a  boundless  sway. 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complamf^ 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chab. 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 


But  ah !  my  breast  is  human  stilly 
J  The  risinr  sich.  the  fallinfir  tear. 
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tFron  a  copy  in  Chatterton*!  band-writiDg  de» 
posited  by  Dr.  Glyn  in  the  British  Moteam.] 

CuFTOii,  sweet  village!  now  demands  the  lay. 
The  IotHI  retreat  of  all  the  rich  and  gay ; 
The  darling  spot  which  pining  maid«ns  seek 
To  give  health's  roiies  to  the  pallid  cheek. 
Warm  from  ita'foot  the  holy  water  pours, 
And   lores   tEe  sick  to   Clifton's  neighbouring 

bowers. 
Let  bright  HjTg^  her  glad  reign  resume. 
And -o'er  each  sickly  form  renew  her  bloom. 
Me,  whom  no  fell  disease  this  hour  compels 
To  visit  Bristol's  celebrated  Wells, 
Far  other  motives  prompt  my  eager  view; 
My  heart  can  here  its  £sv*rite  bent  pursue, 
Here  can  1  gaze,  aiid  pause,  and  muse  between. 
And  draw  some  moral  truth  from  evVy  scene. 
Yon  dusky  rocks,  that  from  the  stream  arise 
In    rode   rough   grandeur,    threat   the   distant 


Seem  as  it  Nature  in  a  painful  throe. 
With  dire  convulsions,  lab*ring  to  and  fro» 
(To  give  the  boiling  waves  a  ready  vent) 
At  one  dread  stroke  the  solid  mouutain  rent;, 
The  hnge  cleft  rocks  transmit  to  distant  &me 
The  sacred  gikling  of  a  good  saint's  name. 
Now  round  the  varied  scene  attention  turns 
Her  ready  eye — my  soul  with  ardour  burns  j 
For  on  that  spot  my  glowing  fimcy  dwells. 
Where  cenotaph  its  mournful  story  tells— 
How  Briton's  heroes,  true  to  honour's  laws, 
Fell,  bravely  fighting  in  their  country's  cause. 
JBut  tbo*  in  distant  fields  your  limbs  are  laid, 
Jb  foaie*s  long  list  your  glories  ne'er  will  fade; 
Sat  blooming  still  beyond  the  gripe  of  death, 
Year  not  the  blast  of  time's  ioclouding  breath.    • 
"Vour  generous  leader  rais'd  this  stone  to  say, 
Tlfoa  fbll9w'd  still  where  honour  led  the  way; 
.Jknd  by  this  tribute,  which  his  pity  pays, 
Twines  bis  own  virtues  with  his  soldiers*  praise. 
J^ow  Brandon's  cliffs  my  wand'ring  gazes  meet, 
^^T^oae  craggy  surface  mocks  the  ling'ring  feet; 
^Eveen  Bess's  gift*  (^  ancient  legends  say) 
"^'o  Bristol's  fiiir;  where  to  the  Sun's  warm  ray 
On  the  rough  l^ush  the  linen  white  they  spread. 
Or  deck  with  russet  leaves  the  mossy  bed. 

Here  as  I  musing  take  my  pensive  stand, 
"^WHiJIst  evening  shadows  lengthen  o'er  the  hind, 
^>*er  the  wide  landscape  cast  the  circling  eye, 
.X^tffw  ardent  mem'ry  prompts  the  fervid  sigh; 
C>*«r  the  historic  page  my  fancy  runs. 
Of  Britain's  fortuneiy— of  her  valiant  sons. 
"^I^oo  castle,  erst  of  Saxon  standards  proud, 
KCj^  neighbouring  meadows  dy*d  with  Danish  blood. 
7^9en  of  its  later  fat«  a  view  I  take: 
S^^rre  the  sad  monarch  lost  bis  hope's  last  stake ; 
^^^''lien  Rupert  bold,  of  well-achiev'd  renown, 
W^mi^A  •U  the  htDA  his  former  prowess  won. 


No  sportive  Naiads  on  ber  streams  are  aaea, 
No  cheerftil  pastimes  deck  the  gloomy  scene; 
Pixt  in  a  sttipor  by  the  cheerless  plain. 
For  ^ry  flights  the  fancy  toils  in  vain: 
For  tho'  her  waves,  by  commerce  richly  blest^ 
Roll  to  her  shores  the  treasures  of  the  West, 
Tbo>  her  broad  banks  trade's  busy  aspect  wear% 
She  seems  unconscious  of  the  wealth  she  bears.  - 
Near  to  her  banks,  and  under  Brandon's  hill. 
There  wanders  Jacob's  ever-munn'ring  rill. 
That,  pouring  forth  a  never-failing  stream. 
To  the  dim  eye  restores  the  steady  beam. 
Here  too  (alas !  tho'  tott*ring  now  with  age) 
Stands  our  deserted,  solitary  stage. 
Where  oft  our  Powell,  Nature's  genuine  0OII9 
With  tragic  tones  the  fix'd  attentioo  won: 
Fierce  from  his  lips  his  angry  accents  fly. 
Fierce  as  the  blast  that  tears  the  northern  sky| 
Like  snows  that  trickle  down  bot  i£tna's  steep. 
His  pasition  melts  the  soul,  and  makes  us  weeps 
But  O !  how  soft  his  tender  Accents  movo^ 
Soft  as  the  cooings  of  the  turtle's  lov^«* 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  morn  in  bloom  of  springy 
Dropping  a  lucid  tear  on  Zephyr's  wing: 
O'er  Shakespear's  varied  scenes  he  wandered  wid€^ 
In  Macbeth's  form  all  human  pow'r  defy'd ; 
In  shapeless  Richard's  dark  and  fierce  disguise, 
Ifl  dreams  he  saw  the  murder'd  train  arise; 
Then  what  convulsions  shook  his  trembling  breast^ 
And  strow*d  with  pointed  thorns  his  bed  of  rest ! 
But  fiite  has  snatoh*d  thee— eariy  was  thy  doom. 
How  soon  endos'd  within  the  silent  tomb ! 
No  more  our  raptur'd  eyes  shall  meet  thy  fonD| 
No  more  thy  melting  tones  our  bosoms  warm. 
Without  thy  pow'rful  aid,  the  languid  stage 
No  more  can  please  at  once  and  mend  the  age* 
Yes^  thou  art  gone !  and  thy  belov'd  remains 
Yon  sacred  old  cathedral  wall  contains ; 
There  does  the  muffled  bell  our  grief  reveal^ 
And  solemn  organs  swell  the  mournful  peal; 
Whilst  hallow'd  dirges  fill  the  holy  shrine. 
Deserved  tribute  to  such  worth  as  thine. 
No  more  at  Clifton's  scenss  my  strams  o'er^ow) 
For  the  Muse,  drooping  at  this  tale  of  woe. 
Slackens  the  strings  of  her  enamour'd  lyre. 
The  flood  of  gushing  grief  puts  out  her  fire: 
Else  would  she  sing  the  deeds  of  other  times^ 
Of  saints  and  heroes  sung  in  monkish  rhymes; 
Else  would  her  soaring  fiincy  bum  to  stray. 
And  thro'  the  cloister'd  aisle  would  take  her  way^ 
Where  sleep  (ah !  mingling  with  the  common  dust) 
7*he  sacred  bodies  of  the  brave  and  just 
Rut  vain  th'  attempt  to  soan  that  holy  loret 
These  soft'ning  sighs  forbid  the  Muse  to  f 
So  treading  back  the  steps  1  just  now  trod. 
Mournful  aad  sad  I  seek  my  lone  abode. 
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When  tnj  fond  tongae  would  strive  thy  beart  to 

move. 
And  tune  \U  tones  to  every  note  of  love; 
Why  do  those  smiles  their  native  soil  disown. 
And  (cbanirM  their  movements)  kill  me  in  a  iiown ! 

Yet,  is  it  true,  or  is  it  dark  despair. 
That  fears  you  »re  cruel  whilst  it  owns  you  (air? 
O  speak,  dear  Hoy  land  !  speak  my  certain  %tey 
Thy  love  en  rapt' ring,  or  thy  constant  haCe. 
If  death's  dire  sentence  hangs  upon  thy  tongue. 
E'en  death  were  better  than  suspense  so  long. 


7t)  MR.  POWELL, 

[From  a  MS.  6f  Chatterton's,  in  tiie  British 
Museum.] 

What  language,  Powell!  can  thy  merits  tett. 
By  Nature  4brm*d  in  every  path  t*  excel: 
To  stril^e  the  feeliu}c  soul  with  magic  skill, 
>Vhen  evory  passion  bends  beneath  thy  will. 
Ix>ud  s^  the  bowlings  of  the  northern  wind 
Thy  scenes  of  anger  harrow  up  th<'  mind; 
^ut  most  thy  softer  tones  our  bosoms  move* 
When  Juliet  listens  to  her  Romeo*s  love. 
How  sweet  thy  gentle  movements  then  to  see- 
Each  melting  heart  must  sympathize  with  thee. 
Yet,  thoneh  designed  in  every  walk  to  shine. 
Thine  is  tlie  furious,  and  the  tender  thine ; 
Though  thy  strong  feelings  and  thy  native  fire 
Still  furce  the  willing  gazers  to  admire, 
Thottgh  giTat  thy  praines  for  thy  scenioart, 
We  love  thee  for.  the  virtues  of  thy  heart 


TO  MISS  C. 

OM  HEARING  HER  PLAT  OK  THE  HARPSICHORD. 

[From  a  MS.  of  Chatterton's,  in  the  British 
Museum.] 

Had  Tsraers  Monarch,  when  misfortune's  dart 
PiercMto  its  deepest  core  his  heaving  breast. 
Heard  but  thy  dulcet  tones,  his  sorrowing  heart 
At  such  soft  tones,  had  sooth'd  itself  to  rest. 

Yes,  sweeter  far  than  lessees  son's  thy  strains. 
Yet  what  avail  if  sorrow  they  disarm; 
'JLove^s  sharper  sting  within  the  soul  remains. 
The  melting  movements  wound  us  as  they  charm. 


THE  j4RT  of  PUFFISG, 

BT  A  BOOKSEIXER'S  JOURREYMAir. 

[Copied  from  a  MS.  of  Chatterton.] 

Versed  by  experience  in  the  subtle  art, 
Tlip  mvst'ries  of  a  title  1  imnart: 


Nor  yet  unrivall'd  they :  see  Baldwin  corner 
.Rich  in  inventions,  patents,  cots,  and  hunasc 
Ilie  honourable  Boswell  writes.  His  true. 
What  else  can  Paol)*s  supporter  do. 
The  trading  wits  endeavour  to  attain, 
Like  booksellers^  the  worid's  first  idol,  g^in: 
For  this  they  puff  the  heavy  Goldsmith's  line. 
And  hail  bis  sentiment,  tho*  trite,  divine  ; 
For  this,  the  patriotic  bard  complains. 
And  Bingley  binds  poor  Liberty  in  chains: 
For  this  was  every  reader^s  faith  deceived. 
And  Edmunds  swore  what  nobody  believ'd: 
For  this  the  wits  in  close  difiguises  %ht; 
For  this  the  varying  politicians  write; 
For  this  each  month  new  magazines  are  sold. 
With  dullness  fiird  and  transcripts  of  the  old. 
The  Town  and  Country  struck  a  lucky  hlt^ 
Was  novel,  sentimental,  foil  of  wit: 
Aping  her  walk  the  same  success  to  find. 
The  Court  and  City  hobbles  for  behind: 
*ions  of  Apollo  learn;  merit's  no  more 
Than  a  good  frontispiece  to  grace  the  door. 
The  author  who  invents  a  title  well. 
Will  always  find  his  cover*d  dullnesa  sell; 
Flexney  and  every  bookseller  will  buy. 
Round  in  neat  calf,  the  work  will  never  die. 

July  22, 1770.  Pahp. 


COPY  OF  VERSES  WRITTEN  BY 
CHATTERION, 

TO  A  LADY  IK  BRISTOL. 

[From  a  copy  given  by  Chatterton  to  Mr.  H. 
Kater,  of  BristoL] 

To  use  a  worn  out  simile. 
From  flow'r  to  flovr*r  the  busy  bee 

With  anxious  labour  flies, 
Alike  from  scents  which  give  distaste. 
By  foncy  as  disgusting  plac'd, 

Repletes  his  useful  thighs. 

Nor  does  his  vicious  taste  prefer 
The  fopling  of  some  gay  parterre. 

The  mimickry  of  art! 
But  round  the  meadow — Violet  dwdls^ 
Nature  replenishing  his  cells. 

Does  ampler  stores  impart. 

So  I,  a  humble  domble  drone^ 
Anxious  and  restless  when  alone 

Seek  pomfort  in  the  foir. 
And  feator^  up  in  tenfold  bras^ 
A  rhjrming,  staring,  am'rous  ass. 

To  you  address  my  pray*r. 

But  ever  in  my  love4om  flights 
Nature  untouched  by  art  delights. 
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la  natnnd  rriigioii  free, 
1  to  DO  other  bow  the  knee. 

Nature's  the  Ood  1  own : 
Let  priests  of  future  torments  teO^ 
*Ymr  Anger  »  the  only  Hell, 

No  other  Hell  is  known. 

I,  steeled  by  destiny,  was  bom 
Well  iencM  against  a  woinan*s  scorn. 

Regardless  of  that  Hell. 
I  fir>d  by  burning  planets  came 
From  .flaming  hearts  to  catch  a  flame, 

And  bid  the  bosom  swelL 

Then  catch  the  shadow  of  a  heart, 
I  will  not  with  the  substance  part. 

Although  that  substance  bum. 
Tilt  as  a  hostage  you  remit 
Your  heart,  your  sentiment,  your  wit. 

To  make  a  safe  return. 

A  rcv'rend  cully  muUy  puff 
May  call  this  letter  odious  stuff. 

With  no  Oreek  motto  graCd; 
Whilst  ywi,  despising  the  poor  strain; 
*•  The  dog's  ansnfferably  vain 

To  think  to  please  my  taste !»» 

*Tw  ranity,  'tis  impudence. 
Is  all  the  merit,  all  the  sense 

Thro*  which  to  fame  1  trod. 
These  (by  the  Trinity  'tis  true) 
Procare  me  friends  and  notice  too, 

^md  sbmll  gain  yon  by  G— d* 


TSE  WHORE  OF  BABYLON, 

BOOK  THB  FIKST. 

[Froiki  the  original,  copied  by  Mr.  Catcott.] 

.NkwTOli  S  accept  the  tribute  of  a  line 
FroQi  one  whose  humble  genins  honours  thine. 
Myateriouf  shall  thy  mazy  numbers  seem, 
Tq  give  thee  matter  for  a  future  dream. 
Thy  happy  talent^  meanings  to  untie. 
My  vacancy  of  meaning  may  supply; 
Afid  where  the  Muse  is  witty  in  a  dash 
Ttiy  explanations  may  enforce  the  lash  i 
How  shall  the  line  grow  servile  in  respect. 
To  Norttt  or  Sandwich  infiuny  direct 
Unieas  a  wise  ellipsis  intenrene. 
How  shall  I  satyrize  the  sleepy  dean*. 
Perhaps  the  Muse  might  fortunately  strike 
An  bi^ly  fintsh'd  picture,  very  like, 
Bu^  deans  are  ail  so  lazy,  dull  and  fat, 
None  could  be  certain  worthy  Barton  sat. 
Come  then,  my  Newton,  leave  the  musty  Knes 
Where  revelation's  farthing  candle  shines. 
In  aesu^  of  hidden  truths  let  others  go. 
Be  thou  the  flddle  to  n^y  puppet-show: 


When  universal  refbrmation  bribet 
With  words  and  wealthy  metaphors  the.tribcf^ 
To  empty  pews  the  brawny  chaplain  swears. 
Whilst  none  but  trembling  superstition  heart. 
When  ministers  with  sacerdotal  bands 
Baptise  the  flock  in  streams  of  golden  sands, 
1  hro'  ev»ry  town  conversion  wings  her  way. 
And  conscience  is  a  prostitute  for  pay. 
Paiih  removes  mountains,  like  a  modem  dean ; 
Faith  cnn  S(  e  vi>tues  which  were  never  seen. 
Our  pious  ministry  this  sentence  quote. 
To  prove  th^r  instrument's  superior  vote. 
Whilst  (juttrell,  happy  in  his  lordship's  voice, 
Bids  faith  persuade  us  'tis  the  people's  choice.     ' 
This  mountain  of  objections  to  remove. 
This  knotty,  rotten  argument  to  prove, 
Faith  insufficient,  Newton  caught  the  pen. 
And  show'd  by  demonstration,  one  was  ten. 
What  boote  it  if  he  reason'd  right  or  no, 
Twas  orthodox,  the  Thane^  would  have  it  so. 
And  who  shall  doabu  and  lalse  conclusions  dnw 
Against  the  inquisitions  of  the  law; 
With  gaolers,  chain«,  and  pillories  mnstplead. 
And  MansOeld's  conscience  settle  rif^ht  his  creed: 
**  Is  Man?«field'8  conscience  then,"  will  reason  cry, 
*<  A  standard  block  to  dress  our  notions  by. 
Why. what  a  blunder  has  the  fool  let  fall. 
That  Mansfi<^Id  has  no  conscience,  none  at  aU.** 
Pardon  me,  freedom !  this  and  something  mom 
The  knowing  writer  might  have  known  before; 
But  bred  i^  Bristol's  mercenary  cell, 
CompelI'd  .in  scenes  of  avarice  to  dwell. 
What  gen'rous  passion  can  refine  my  breast  ? 
Wnat  besides  interest  has  my  mind  potsestf 
And  should  a  gabbling  truth  like  tins  be  told 
By  me  instructed  here  to  slave  for  gold, 
M  y  ^rodent  neighbours,  (who  can  read,)  would sse 
Another  Savage  to  be  starv'd  in  me. 
Faith  is  a  pow'rful  virtue  ev'iy  where: 
By  this  once  Bristol  drest,  for  Cato,  Clare; 
But  now  the  blockheads  grumble,  Nugent's  mad« 
Lord  of  their  choioe,  he  being  lord  of  trade. 
Thoy  bawl'd  for  Clare  when  little  in  their  eyes, 
'  But  cannot  to  the  titled  villain  rise. 
This  state  credulity,  a  bait  for  fools. 
Employs  his  lordship's  literary  tools. 
Moiphy,  a  bishop  of  the  chosen  sect, 
A  rulinir  pastor,  of  the  Lord's  elect, 
Ke^s  journals,  posts,  and  magazmes  in  awe. 
And  parcels  out  his  daily  statute  law. 
Would  you  the  bard's  veracity  dispute  ? 
He  borrows  persecution's  scouige  from  Bute^ 
An  cxcommunication-Batire  writes. 
And  the  slow  mischief  triflea  till  it  bites. 
This  faith,  a  subject  for  a  lon^  theme. 
Is  not  the  8ub)iUnce  of  a  waking  dream; 
Tho'  blind  And  dubious  to  behold  the  right. 
Its  optics  mourn  a  fixt  Egyptian  night. 
Yet  things  unseen,  are  seen  so  very  clear. 
She  knew  fresh  muster  must  begin  the  year ; 
She  knows  that  North,  by  Bute  aud  conscience  led. 
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fiince  ptoQt  Ck— A    gh  b  bteone  ker  ginoe^ 

Martin  tarns' ramp,  to  occupy  her  place. 

Say,  Rigby,  in  tbe  hoDoars  of  the  door 

How  properly  a  knave  toccecds  a  whore. 

She  knows  the  subject  aknost  sUpt  my  quill. 

Lost  in  that  pistol  of  a  woman's  will ; 

She  knowK  when  Bute  wook)  exercise  his  rod^ 

The  worthiest  of  the  worthy  sons  of  God. 

But  (say  the  critics)  this  is  saying  mncfay 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  peace-makers  are  sudu 

Who  can  dispute  his  title,  who  deny 

VThat  taxes  and  oppression  justify  ? 

Who  of  the  Thane's  beatitude  can  doubt? 

Oh !  was  but  North  as  sure  of  being  out. 

And,  (as  1  end  whatever  I  b^n,) 

Was  Chatham  but  as  sure  of  being  in. 

But  foster  child  of  fate,  deaf  to  a  dame^ 

Whom  satire  freely  would,  but  dare  not  name. 

Ye  plodding  barristers'who  hunt  a  flaw. 

What  mischief  would  you  from  the  sentence  draw. 

-  Tremble  and  stand  attentive  as  a  dean. 
Know,  royal  favour  is  the  thing  I  mean. 
To  sport  with  royalty  the  Muse  forbears, 
jLnd  kindly  takes  compassion  on  my  ears. 
When  once  Shebbeare  in  glorious  triumph  stood 
Upon  a  rostrum  of  distinguish'd  wood, 
Who  then  withheld  his  guinea  or  his  praise**^ 
Or  envy'd  him  his  crown  of  Engliih  bays  ? 
But  now  Modestus,  truant  to  the  cause* 
Assists  the  pioneers  who  sap  the  laws. 
Wreaths  infamy  around  a  sinking  pen. 
Who  could  withhold  the  pillory  again. 
But  lifted  into  notice,  by  the  eyes 
Of  one  whose  optics  always  set  to  rise^ 
!Forgive  a  pun,  ye  rationale,  forgive 
A  flighty  youth  as  yet  unlearnt  to  live. 
When  I  have  conn*d  each  sage's  musty  nilCf 
I  may  with  greater  reason  play  the  fboL 
Buiigum  and  I,  in  ancient  lore  untaughtf 
Are  always,  with  our  nature,  in  a  iault: 
Thd*  C«-»n  would  instruct  us  in  the  pert. 
Our  stubborn  morals  would  not  err  by  art 
Having  in  various  starts  from  order  stray 'd. 
We  *11  call  imag'raation  to  our  aid. 
See  Bute  astride  upon'  a  wrinkled  hag» 

,    His  hand  replenish*d  with  an  open'd  bag, 
Whence  fly  the  ghosts  of  taxes  and  supplies* 
The  sales  of  places,  and  the  last  excise. 
Upon  the  ground  in  seemly  order  laid 
The  Stuarts  stretch'd  the  majesty  of  plaid. 
Kich  with  the  peer,  d^ieodance  bow'd  the 
And  saw  their  hopes,  arising  from  the  dead, 
His  countrjrmen  were  muster'd  into  place. 
And  a  Scotch  piper  was  above  his  grace. 
But  say,  astrologers,  could  this  be  Strange, 


The  Scots  have  tender  hopwui  to  a  vmmt 
Honour's  the  tie  that  bundles  up  the  dan. 
They  want  one  requisite  to  be  divine. 
One  requisite  i|^  winch  all  others  shine. 
They're  very  poor;  then  who  can  blaae  the  ImmI 
Who  polishes  by  wealth  his  native  land. 
And  to  complete  the  worth  possest  before 
Gives  ev'ry  Scotchman  one  perfection  waat% 
Nobly  bestows  the  infismy  of  place. 
And  C— mpb— 11  struU  about  in  donbled  !•£«. 
Who  says  Bute  barters  place,  and  noWy  sold 
His  king,  his  union'd  countrsrmen,  for  gold  ^ 
When  ministerial  hirelings  prooft.d^. 
If  Musgrave  cannot  prove  it,  how  can  1  ? 
No  facts  unwarranted  shall  soil  my  quill. 
Suffice  it,  there's  a  strong  suspicion  still. 
When  Bute  the  iron  rod  of  fiavour  shook. 
And  bore  his  haughty  passions  in  his  look. 
Nor  yet  contented  with  his  boundless  sway. 
Which  all  perforce  must  outwardly  obey, 
He  sought  to  throw  his  chain  upon  the  miod» 
Nor  would  he  leave  conjectures  unoonftnVl; 
We  saw  his  measures  wrong,  and  yet  in  spite 
Of  reason  we  must  think  these  measures  r^(kt ; 
Whilst  curbed  and  cbeck'd  by  his  imperions  mar 
We  must  be  satisfied,  and  not  coinplain. 
Complaints  are  libds,  as  the  present  age 
Are  all  instrocted  by  a  law-wise  sage. 
Who,  happy  in  his  eloquence  and  feei» 
Advances  to  preferment  by  degrees. 
Trembles  to  think  of  such  a  daring  step* 
As  from  a  tool  to  chancellor  to  leap. 
But  lett  his  prudence  should  the  law  diagmei^ 
He  keeps  a, longing  eye  upon  the  mace. 
Whilst  Bute  was  suffer'd  to  pursue  his  plan« 
And  ruin  freedom  as  he  rais'd  his  clan. 
Could  not  his  pride,  his  universal  pride. 
With  working  undisturb'd  be  satisfied? 
But  when  we  saw  the  villany  and  fraud, 
WhatconsciencebutaSootchman'sco«ld  applaaif 
But  yet  'twas  nothing  cheating  in  our  sight,[right. 
Weshould  havehumm'douraelvesandthoiDghttbem 
This  fhith,  established  by  the  mighty  Thaae, 
Will  long  outlive  thht  system  of  the  Dane: 
This  feith— but  now  the  number  nnet  be  fafie^ 
All  human  things  are  centered  in  betief ; 
And,  (or  the  philosophic  sages  dream,) 
Nothing  is  really  so  as  it  may  sees. 
Faith  is  a  glass  to  rectify  our  sigtit. 
And  teach  us  to  distinguish  wrong  firon  right: 
By  this  corrected  Bute  appears  a  Pitt,  [writ 

And  candour  marks  the  lines  which   liufkf 
Then  let  this  faith  support  our  niin*d  cmatm^ 
And  give  us  back  our  liberties  and  laws. 
No  more  complain  of  fiiv*rites  made  by  hut. 
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(oll'd  rM«liilloB%  Miorei  robet  asUle, 

And  smw  wbmt  priestly  modeity  should  hide; 
Tbeo  seiz*d  the  peo,  aod  with  m  good  intent, 
DiscoTer*d  hidd^  tnesnings  never  meant. 
The  reader,  who  in  carnal  uotioas  bred. 
Has  Athanantis  without  rer'renoe  read; 
Will  make  a  scurry  kind  of  Lenten-feast 
Upon  the  tortnr'd  ofials  of  the  beast; 
But  it,  in  happy  superstition  taught. 
He  never  ooce  presumed  to  doubt  in  thought, 
like  C        ,  lost  in  prejudice  and  pride. 
He  takes  the  literal  meaning  for  his  gnide. 
Let  him  read  Newton>  and  his  bill  of  tare. 
What  prophesies  unprophesied  are  there ! 
In  explanations  he's  so  justly  sklll'd. 
The  psendo  prophet's  mysthries  are  fblfilM ; 
No  superficial  reasons  have  disgraced 
The  worthy  prelate's  sacerdotal  taste; 
Ko  flaming  arguments  he  holds  in  view. 

Like  C n  he  affirms  it,  and  ^is  true,   [crutch, 

Paitb,  Newton,    is    the  tottering    churchman's 

On  which  our  blest  religion  builds  so  much; 

Thy  fame  would/eel  the  loss  of  this  support. 

As  much  as  Sawny's  instruments  at  court: 

Por  secret  services,  without  a  name, 

And  myst'ries  in  religion  are  the  same. 

But,  to  return  to  state,  from  whence  the  Muse 

In  wild  digression  smaller  themes  pursues. 

And  rambline;  from  his  grace's  magic  rod, 

JDescends  to  lash  the  miuistei's  of  God. 

ISoth  are  ad\'entures  perilous  and  hard. 

And  often  bring  destruction  on  the  bard; 

For  priests  and  hirelings,  ministers  of  state« 

Are  priests  in  love,  iufemals  in  their  hate. 

The  church,  no  theme  for  satire,  scomt  the  lash, 

And  will  not  sufier  scandal  in  a  dash. 

Not  Bute,  so  tender  in  his  spotless  feme ; 

Not  Bute,  so  careful  of  his  lady's  name. 

Has  sable  lost  its  virtue?  will  the  bell 

No  longer  send  a  straying  sprite  to  Hell  ? 

Since  souls,  when  animate  with  life,  are  sold 

For  benefices,  bishoprics,  and  gold ; 

Since  mitres,  nightly  laid  upon  the  breast. 

Can  charm  the  nisrhtman,  conscience,  into  rest, 

Aod  leam'd  exorcists  very  lately  made 

Greater  improvements  in  the  living  trade; 

Since  Warbnrton  (of  whom  in  future  rhymes) 

Has  settled  reformation  on  the  times, 

Whilst  from  the  teeming  press  his  numbecs  fly. 

And,  like  his  reasons,  just  exist  and  die; 

Since  in  the  steps  of  clerical  degree 

All  thro'  the  telescox>e  of  fancy  see: 

Tho*  £sncy  under  reason's  lash  may  fall. 

Yet  fency  in  religion's  all  in  all. 

Amongst  the  cassock'd  worthies  is  there  one 

Who  has  the  conscience  to  be  freedom's  son? 

•  Horn,  patriotic  Horn,  will  join  the  cause, 
And  tread  ihi  mitres  to  procure  applause. 
Prepare  thy  book,  and  sacerdotal  dress, 
To  lay  a  walking  spirit  of  th^  press, 
Who  knocks  at  midnight  at  his  lordship's  door. 
And  roars  in  hollow  voice,  "  An  huodrdd  more:" 
**  A  hundred  more^— his  rising  lordship  cries, 
Astonishment  and  terrour  in  his  eyes: 
**  A  hundred  more — By  G— d,  I  wo'nt  comply:*' 
<*  Give,"  quoth  the  voice,**  1  '11  raise  a  hue^nd  cry : 
In  a  wrong  scent  the  leading  beagle's  gone, 
Your  interrupted  measures  may  go  on; 
Gnmt  what  I  arfc,  I  'U  witness  to  the  T|ianif 

'  1  'm  not  anotlier  Fanny  of  Gock4aiie.^ 


*'  Enough,"*  says  Munfo,  ^  raaafoiiit  the  quill. 
And  what  1  can  affiord  to  give,  1  will.** 
When  Bute  the  ministry  and  people's  head 
With  royal  favour  pension*d  Johnson  dead. 
The  Muse  in  undeserv'd  oblivioB  sunk, 
Was'read  no  longer,  and  the  man  was  drunk* 
Sdme  blockhead,  ever  envious  of  his  fams^  ^ 
Massacsed  Shakespear,  in  the  doctor's  aamet 
The  pulpit  saw  the  cheat,  and  wonder'd  not. 
Death  is  of  all  mortality  the  lot 
Kenrick  had  wrote  his  £legy,and  penn*d ' 
A  piece  of  decent  praise  for  such  a  firieod; 
And  universal  catcalls  testified 
How  moum'd  the  critics  when  the  genius  dy*dL 
But  now,  tho*  strange  the  feet  to  deists  seem^ 
His  ghost  is  risen  in  a  venal  theme  I 
And  emulation  madden'd  all  the  Row, 
To  catch  the.  strains  which  from  a  spectra  Ifow. 
And  print  the  reasons  of  a  bard  dec^'d. 
Who  once  gave  all  tbe  town  a  weekly  feast. 
As  beer  to  ev'ry  drinking  purpose  d^. 
Is  to  a  wond'rous  metamorphose  led,  « 

.  And  open'd  to  the  action  of  the  winds. 
In  vinegar  a  resurrection  finds. 
His  genius  dead,  and  decently  interr*d, 
The  dam'rous  noise  of  duns  sonorous^heaid,   - 
Toured  into  life,  assnm'd  the  heavy  pen. 
And  saw  exis&nce  for  an  hour  again, 
Scatter'd  his  thoughts  spontaneous  from  his  brain, 
And  prov'd  we  bad  no  reason  to  complain; 
Whikt  from  his  fancy,  figures  bndded  out. 
As  hair  on  humid  carcases  %iU  wptouL 
Horn  set  this  restless  shallow  spirit  still,    . 
And  from  his  venal  fingers  snatch'd  the  quilL 
If  in  defiance  of  the  priestly  word 
He  still  will  scribbfe  learnedly  absurd. 
North  is  superior  iu  a  potent  chami,  • 

To  lay  the  terrours  of  a  false  alarm. 
Another  hundred  added  to  his  five  « 

No  longer  is  the  stumbling-block  alive, 
Fix'd  in  his  chair,  contented  and  at  home. 
The  busy  Rambler  will  no  longer  roam, 
Releas'd  from  servitude,  (such  'tis  to  tMuk.X 
He  'II  prove  it  perfect  happiness  to  drink. 
Once,  (let  the  lovers  of  Irene  weep,) 
He  thought  it  perfiect  happiness  to  sleep : 
Irene,  perfect  composition,  came 
To  give  us  happiness,  the  author  feme; 
A  snore  was  much  m5re  grateful  than  a  clajs, 
And  box,  pit,  gallery,  own*d  it  in  a  nap. 
Hail,  Johnsuu,  chief  of  bards,  thy  rigid  laws 
Bestow'd  due  praise,  and  critics  snoar'd  applaqtt 
If  from  the  humblest  station  in  a  plaoe^ 
By  writers  fix'd  eternal  in  disgrace. 
Long  in  the  literary  world  unknown. 
To  all  but  scribbling  blockheads  of  its  omi^ 
Then  only  introduc'd  (unhappy  fete) 
The  subject  of  a  satire's  deadly  hate; 
Whilst  equally  the  bnU  of  ridicule. 
The  town  was  dirty,  and  the  hard  a  foalt 
If  from  this  place  where  catamites  are  fbnnd 
To  swarm  like  Scotchmen  Sawney's  ihadbaronn^ 
I  may  presume  to  exercise  the  pen,^ 
And  write  a  greeting  to  Ihe  best  of  men; 
Health  is  the  ruling  minister  I  tend. 
Nor  has  the  minister  a  better  friend :  ' 

Greater  perhaps  in  titles,  pensions,  place, 
.  He  inconsiderately  prefers  his  grace,    . 
Ah !  North  !  a  huitfbler  bard  is  better  fer; 
Friandihip  was  nenr  found  near  Qrafton'f  atari. 
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Bishops  are  not  by  otRee  orthodox: 

Who  *d  wear  a  title  when  they'd  titled  Fox  j 

Nor  does  the  hooorary  shame  stop  here, 

Have  we  not  Weymouth,  Barrington,  and  Clare* 

If  noble  murders,  as  in  tale  we^  told» 

Made  heroes  of  the  ministers  of  old; 

If  noble  murders,  Barrington^s  diyine. 

His  merit  claims  the  laureated  line; 

Let  officers  of  train-bands  wisely  try 

To  save  the  blood  of  citizens  and  fly. 

When  some  bold  urchin  beats  his  drum  in  sport. 

Our  tragic  truntpets  enteitain  the  court. 

The  captain  flies  thro'  every  street  in  town. 

And  safe  from  dangers  wears  his  civic  orown: 

Our  noble  secretary  scorned  to  run. 

But  wiih  his  magfc  wand  discharged  his  gun; 

1  leave  him  to  the  comforts  of  his  breast^ 

A  nd  midnight  ghosts  to  howl  him  into  rest. 

Healtlk  to  the  instruments  of  Bate  the  tool. 

Who  with  the  little  vulgar  seems  to  rulej 

But  since  the  wiser  maxims  of  the  age 

Marks  for  a  Neddy  Ptolomy  the  sage. 

Since  Newton  and  Copernicus  hare  taught 

Our  blundering  senses  are  alone  in  fault, 

The  wise  look  further,  and  the  wise  can  see 

The  hand  of  Sawney  actuating  thee ; 

The  clock-work  of  thy  conscience  turns  about. 

Just  as  his  mandates  wind  thee  in  aiid  out. 

By  his  political  machine  my  rhinnet 

Conceive  an  estimation  of  the  times. 

And  as  the  wheels  of  state  in  measures  move. 

See  how  time  passes  in  the  world  above, 

While  tottVmg  on  theslipp'ry  age  of  doubt 

Sir  Ftetcher  sees  his  train-bands  flying  out. 

Thinks  the  minority,  acquiring  state, 

Will  undergo  a  change,  and  soon  be  great. 

yorth  issues  out  his  hundred  to  the  crew. 

Who  catch  the  atoms  of  the  golden  dew. 

The  etiquettes  of  wise  sir  RA>bert  takes 

The  doubtful,  stand  resolv'd,  and  one  forsakes. 

He  shackles  ev'ry  vote  in  golden  chains, 

And  Johnson  in  his  list  of  slaves  maintains : 

B,est,  JohTiSon,  hapless  spirii,  rest  and  driu^, 

Ko  more  defl'.e  thy  claret-glass  with  ink, 

In  quiet  steep  repose  thy  heavy  bead, 

Keurick  disdains  to  p—s  upon  the  dead; 

AdroiniKtration  will  defend  thy  fame. 

And  pensions  add  importance  to  thy  name. 

When  sovereign  judgment  owns  thy  work  divine, 

And  ev'ry  writer  of  reviews  is  thine. 

Let  busy  Kenrick  vent  his  little  spleen, 

And  spit  his  venom  in  a  magazine. 

Health  jto  the  minister,  nor  will  I  dare 

To  pour  out  flatt'ry  in  his  noble  ear: 

His  virtues,  stoically  great,  disdains 

Smooth  adulation's  entertaihing  strains, 

And,  red  with  virgin  modesty,  withdraws 

From  wondering  crowds  and  murmurs  of  applaof  e. 

Here  let  no  disaoDointed  rhvmer  sav. 


Health  to  the  ministft';  bis  vicey  ktfov% 

(As  ev'ry  lord  has  vices  of  his  own. 

And  all  who  wear  a  title  think  to  shine. 

In  forging  follies  foreign  to  his  I  ne) 

His  vices  shall  employ  my  ablest  pen. 

And  mark  him  out  a  miracle  of  men. 

Then  let  the  Muse  the  lashing  strain  begin. 

And  Qoark  repentance  upon  ev*ry  sin. 

Why  this  recuil?  and  will  the  dauntless  Muse 

To  lash  a  minister  of  state  refuser 

What !  is  his  soul  so  black  thou  canst  not  find 

Aught  like  a  human  virtue  in  his  mind  ? 

Then  draw  him  so,  and  to  the  public  tell 

Who  owns  this  representative  of  Hell. 

Administration  lifts  her  iron  chain. 

And  tfijith  must  abdicate  her  lawful  strain. 

0  Prudence !  if  by  friends  or  council  sway'd 

1  had  thy  saving  institutes  obey'd, 
An^,  lost  to  ev'ry  love  but  love  of  self, 

A  wretch  like  H s  livinz  but  in  pel^ 

Then  happy  in  a  coach  or  turtle-feast, 
I  might  Wve  been  an  alderman  at  least. . 
Sage  are  the  arguments  by  which  I  *m  taught 
To  curb  the  wild  excursive  flights  of  thought. 
Let  H  s  wear  his  self-sufiicient  air. 

Nor  dare  remark,  for  H — s  is  a  mayor. 

If  C     ■       *s  flimsy  system  can  t  be  prov'd. 
Let  it  alone,  C— 's  much  belov'd. 
If  8  .ry  bought  a  Bacon  for  a  Strange, 

The  man  has  credit,  and  is  great  on  Chans*- 
If  C  n  ungrammatically  spoke, 

*Tis  dang'rous  on  such  men  to  pass  a  joke* 
If  you  from  satire  can  withhold  the  line. 
At  ev'ry  public  hall  perhaps  you'll  dine, 
"  1  must  cpnfoss,"  rejoins  the  prudent  sage, 
"  You  're  re^kUy  aomething  clever  for  your  age. 
Your  lines  have  aentiment,  and  now  and  then 
A  lash  of  satire  stumbles  from  yt^ir  pen. 
But  ab  !  that  satire  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
And  often  wounds  the  whter  with  its  sting: 
Your  infant  Muse  should  sport  with  other  toy% 
Men  will  not  bear  the  ridicule  of  boys. 
Some  of  the  aldermen  (for  some  indeed 
For  want  of  education,  cannot  read. 
And  thoHc  who  can,  when  they  aloud  reheafe 
^What  Fowler,  happy  genius,  titles  verse. 
To  spin  the  strains,  sonorous  thro'  the  i 
The  reader  can  not  call  it  verse  or  prxMte) 
Some  of  the  aldermen  may  take  offence 
At  my  maintaining  them  devoid  of  seoie; 
And  if  you  touch  their  aldermanic  pride, 
Bid  dark  reflection  tell  how  Savage  died^ 
Besides  the  town,  the  sober  honest  town  4, 
Gives  virtue  her  desert,  and  vice  her  frown. 
Bids  censure  brand  with  infiuny  your  name* 
I,  even.l,  must  think  jrou  are  to  blame  : 
Is  there  a  street  within  this  spacious  place 
That  boasts  the  happiness  of  one  fair  face. 
Where  conversation  does  not  turn  on  vou. 
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Then  yoar  religion,  ab !  Iievare,  bewmre, 

Altbo*  a  deist  is  do  monstpr  here, 

Yet  hide  your  tenets,  priests  are  powerftil  foes. 

And  prie>thood  fbtters  justice  Uy  the  noee. 

Think  not  the  merit  of  a  jimding  M>ng 

Can  countenance  the  author's  acting  wrong ; 

Reform  your  manners,  and  with  solemn  air 

Hear  C-- — t  bray  and  R s  «iqueak  in  pray'r. 

H  inour  the  scarlet  robe,  and  let  the  quill 
Be  silent  when  his  worship  eats  hi»  fill. 
R<'gard  thy  iut'rest,  ever  love  thy>elf; 
Rise  into  notice,  as  you  rise  in  pelf; 
The  Mu!M»  have  no  credit  here,  and  fame 
Confines  itself  to  the  mercantile  name; 
Then  clip  imagination's  winjr,  be  wise, 
And  great  in  wealth,  (to  real  greatness  rist;) 
Or,  if  you  must  persist  to  sing  and  dream. 
Let  only  paoegviic  be  your  theme: 
Make  Vorth  a  Chatham,  canonize  his  grace. 
And  get  a  pension,  or  procure  a  place.** 

DauinM  nanow  notions T  tending  to  disgrace 
The  boasted  reason  of  tiie  human  race. 
Bristol  may  ketp  htr  prudent  maxims  still, 
But  knoWy  my  savins  friends,  I  never  wilL 
The  rom position  of  my  soul  is  made 
Too  gr  at  for  9ervile,  avaricious  trade : 
When  ravini;  in  the  Itmacy  of  ink 
1  catch  the  pen,  and  publish  what  1  think. 
North  is  a  c.t»iture,  and  the  king^s  misled; 
Mansfield  and  Nortou  came  as  justice  fled: 
Few  of  our  ministers  are  over  wise : 
Old  Harpagon's  a  cheat,  and  Taylor  lies. 
When  cooler  judgment  actuates  my  brain, 
My  coolcrjudinnent  still  approves  the  strain; 
And  if  a  horrid  picture  Afreets  your  view. 
There  it  continues  still,  if  copied  troe. 
Tho'  in  the  doub'e  infamy  of  lawn 
The  future  bishopric  of  Barton's  drawn. 
Protect  me,  fair  one<,  if  1  durst  engage 
To  Rervf  ye  in  this  oatamitish  age. 
To  exercise  a  passion  banishM  hence, 
And  summon  satire  in  to  your  defence. 
Woman,  of  ev'ry  happiness  the  best, 
la  all  my  Heaven;  relijrion  is  a  jest. 
Nor  shall  the  Mu  e  in  any  future  book 
With  awe  upon  the  chains  of  favour  look: 
North  shall  in  all  his  vices  be  display  d, 
And  Warburton  in  lively  pride  array'd; 
Sandwich  shall  undergo  the  healing  lash. 
And  read  bis  character  without  a  dash : 
IMansOeld.  surrounded  by  his  dogs  of  law. 
Shall  see  his  picture  drawn  in  ev»ry  flaw : 
Laittrell,  (if  satire  can  descend  so  low) 
Shall  all  his  native  little  vices  show : 
And  Orafton,  tho*  prudenlially  resign'd. 
Shall  view  a  striking  copy  of  his  mind. 
Whilst  iron  Justice,  lifting  up  her  scales. 
Shall  waigh  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales. 

Fhut.    Book  the  fast 


E  LE  O  Y, 

ON  TBI  DEATH  Of  MR.  JOHN  TANDET,  tBNK« 

A  sincere  Christian  friend.  He  died  5th  January, 

1769,  aged  16. 

[Prom  the  original,  copied  by  Mr.  Catcott] 

Ye  virgins  oCthe  sacred  choir 
Awake  the  toul-distolving  lyre« 


Begin  the  mommfhl  strain ; 
To  deck  the  mnch-lov*d  Tnndey*s  urn. 
Let  the  poetic  genius  bum. 

And  all  Parnassus  drain. 
Ye  ghosts!  that  leave  the  silent  tofttb. 
To  wander  in  the  midnight  gloom. 

Unseen  by  mortal  eye: 
Garlands  of  yew  and  cypress  bring. 
Adorn  his  tomb,  his  praises  sing. 

And  swell  the  gen*ral  sigh. 
Ye  wretches,  whn  conk)  scarcely  save 
Your  starving  oflfspnug  from  the  grave. 

By  God  afflicted  sore; 
Vent  the  bht  tear,  the  soul-fslt  sigh. 
And  swell  your  meagre  in&nt's  cry. 

For  Tandey  is  no  more. 
To  you  his  chaiity  he  dealt. 
His  melting  soul  your  mis'ries  felt, 

And  made  your  woes  his  own : 
A  common  friend  to  all  mankind; 
His  face  the  index  of  hit  mind. 

Where  all  the  saint  wu  shown. 

In  him  the  social  virtues  join'd, 

Hh  judgment  sound,  his  sense  refin'd. 

His  actioqs  ever  just^— 
Who  can  suppress  the  rising  sigh, 
To  think  such  saint-like  men  must  die* 

And  mix  with  common  du^t. 

Had  virtue  pow*r  from  death  to  save. 
The  good  man  ne'er  would  tee  the  graTe, 
.  Bat  live  immortal  hare: 
Hawksworth  and  Tandey  >  are  no  more  j 
Lament,  ye  virtuovis  and  ye  poor,    . 
And  drop  the  onfeigned  tear. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON  HIS  INTENDED  MABRIAOB. 

[From  the  original,  c;opied  by  Mr.  Catcott] 

Marbiaob,  dear  M .  is  a  serious  thfng; 

'Tis  proper  every  man  should  think  it  sot 
'Twill  cither  ev'ry  human  blessing  bring, 
Or  load  thee  with  a  settlement  of  woe. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  is  a  middle  state. 
Neither  supremely  blest  nor  deeply  curst; 
A  staxnant  po>l  of  life;  a  dream  of  fate: 
In  my  opinion,  of  all  states  the  worst 
Observe  the  partner  of  thy  fiiture  state: 
If  no  strong  vice  is  stamp'd  upon  her  mind. 
Take  her;  and  let  her  ease  thy  am'ious  pain: 
A  little  errour,  proves  her  human-kind. 
What  we  call  vices  are  not  always  such; 
Some  virtues  scarce  deserve  the  sacred  names 
Thy  wiffe  may  love,  as  well  as  pray  too  mnd^ 
And  to  another  stretch  her  rising  flame. 

•  The  abov^-mentioned  gentleman  was  a  mam 
of  unblemished  character;  and  fisther-in-law  to 
Mr.  William  BarreU,  author  of  the  History  of 
Bristol;  and  lies  interred  in  Redoliff  church,  in 
the  same  Tault  with  Mr.  Barrett's  wife.— The 
Elegy  would  have  been  inserted  in  one  of  the 
Bristol  journals,  but  was  snppressed  at  the  par* 
ticnlar  iv^neft  of  Mr.  Tandy's  eldest  son. 
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Choose  no  relifionist;  wbo«e  eveiy  day 
Is  lost  to  thee  and  thine,  to  none  a  firiendi 
Knew  too,  when  pleasui'e  calls  the  heart  astmy. 
The  wannest  zealot  is  the  blackest  fiend. 

Let  not  the  iortnne  first  engross  thy  care. 
Let  it  a  second  estimation  hold : 
A  Smithfield  marriage  is  of  pleasures  bare, 
And  love,  without  the  porsa,  will  soon  grow  odd. 

^liarry  no  ]etter*d  damsel,  whose  wise  head 
May  prove  it  just  to  graft  the  horns  on  thine: 
Marry  no  idiot,  keep  her  firom  thy  bed; 
What  the  brains  want,  will  often  elsewhere  shiue. 

A  disposition  good,  a  jodgmeat  sound, 
Will  bring  substantial  pleasures  in  a  wife : 
Whilst  love  and  tenderness  in  thee  are  ionmd, 
Happy  and  calm  will  be  the  married  life. 

^  THOIUS  CHATTBHTOIt. 


Ojr  THOMAS  PHILLIPS'S  DEATH. 

[From  the  original,  copied  by  Mr.  Catcott.] 

To  Clayfidd,  long  renown*d  the  Muses'  friend. 
Presuming  on  his  goodness  this  1  send : 
Unknown  to  you,  tranquility  and  feme. 
In  this  address  perliaps  I  am  to  blame. 
This  rudeness  let  necessity  excuse, 
And  anxious  fVieiidship  for  a  mocb-lov'd  Muse. 
Twice  have  the  circling  hours  uoveiPd  the  east 
Since  borrour  fbuDd  me  and  all  pleasure  ceas'd^ 
Since  ev'ry  number  tended  to  deplore ; 
Since  Fame  asserted,  Phillips  was  no  more. 

Say,  is  be  mansioa'd  in  his  native  spheres. 
Or  is*t  a  vapour  that  exhales  in  tears ! 
Swift  as  idea  rid  me  of  my  pain. 
And  let  my  dubious  wretchedness  be  plain. 
It  is  too  true :  the  awfiil  lyre  is  strung, 
His  elegy  the  sister  Muses  sung. 

0  may  he  live,  and  useless  1>e  the  strain  f 
Fly  gen'roos  Clayfield,  rid  me  of  my  pain. 
Forgive  my  boldness,  think  the  urgent  cause^ 
And  who  can  bind  necessity  with  laws : 

1  wait  the  admirer  of  your  noble  parts. 
You,  friend  to  genius,  sciences,  and  ai^ 


FABLES  FOR  THE  COUHT, 


Besides,  it  sanoily  rafleett 

Upon  the  reader's  intellects. 

Whan  arm'd  in  metaphors  and  das&e*^ 

The  baid  some  noble  villain  lashes^ 

*Tis  a  direct  afiiont,  no  doubt. 

To  think  he  cannot  find  it  out. 

The  sing-song  trifles  of  the  stage. 

The  happy  fev'rites  of  the  age, 

Without  a  meaning  crawl  along. 

And,  for  a  mora],  give  a  song, 

7*he  tragic  Muse,  once  pure  and  chaste^ 

b  tum'd  a  whore,  debauch'd.by  tastes 

Poor  Juliet  never  claims  the  tear 

'Tin  bor^e  triumphant  on  the  bier. 

And  Ammon's  son  is  never  great 

'Till  seated  in  his  chair  of  state; 

And  yet  the  harlot  scarce  goes  dom^ 

She's  been  so  long  upon  the  town. 

Her  morals  never -can  be  seen. 

Not  rigid  Johnson  seems  to  mean, 

A  tittering  epilogue  contahis 

The  cobweb  of  a  poet's  brains. 

If  what  the  Muse  prepares  to  writa 

To  entertain  the  public  sight. 

Should  in  its  cbamcters  be  known, 

The  knowledge  is  the  reader's  own. 

When  villany  and  vices  shine. 

You  wo*nt  find  Sandwich  in  the  line; 

When  little  rascals  rise  to  feme. 

Sir  Fletcher  cannot  read  his  name; 

Nor  will  the  Muse  digressive  run. 

To  call  the  king  his  mother's  son. 

But  plodding  on  the  beaten  way. 

With  honest  North  prepares  the  lay. 

And  should  the  meaning  figures  pleast 

The  dull  reviews  of  laughing  ease. 

No  politician  can  dispute 

My  knowledge  of  the  earl  of  Bute. 

A  flock  of  sbeep,  no  matter  where. 
Was  all  an  aged  shepherd's  care ; . 
His  dogs  were  watchful,  and  he  took 
Upon  himself  the  ruling  crook: 
His  boys  who  wattled-in  the  fold 
Were  never  bought  and  never  sold. 
'Tis  true,  by  strange  affectiotf  led. 
He  visited  a  turnip  bed; 
And,  fearful  of  a  winter  storm, 
Employ'd  hif  wool  to  keep  it  wana; 
But  that  comparatively  set 
Against  the  present  b^vy  debt. 
Was  but  a  tricing  piece  of  state. 
And  hardly  made  a  villain  great. 

The  shepherd  died the  drcadfUl  toQ 

Entreated  masses  for  his  soul.  ' 
The  pious  bosom  aud  the  back 
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And  E^nbdT]^  .was  beard  to  ^ 

*<  Nov  HeaTeo  be  prais'd  for  such  a  kinf  •* 

An  joiiiM  in  joy  and  expectation. 

And  union  echoed  thro*  the  natioiv 

A  council  call'd 


EXTRACT  FROM  KEW  GARDENS. 

[From  a  manuicript  of  Cbatterton  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Hali&x.] 

How  commendable  this,  to  tarn  at  once 

To  good  account  the  vintner  and  the  dance  j 

And  by  a  Tery  hocus  pocus  hit 

Dispose  of  damag'd  claret  and  bad  wit 

Search  through  the  ragged  tribe  that  drink  snail 

beer, 
And  sweetly  echo  in  his  worship's  ear, 
What  are  the  wages  of  the  tuneful  Nine? 
What  are  their  pleasures  when  compared  to  mine? 
Happy  I  eat,  and  tell  my  numerous  pence. 
Free  from  the  servitude  of  rhjrme  snd  sense. 
Tho>  sing-song  Whitehead  usbers-in  the  year, 
With  joy  to  Britain^s  king  and  ^vereign  dear; 
And,  in  compliance  with  an  ancient  mode^ 
Measures  his  syllables  into  an  ode: 
Yet  such  the  scurvy  merit  of  his  ^nse, 
He  bows  to  deans,  and  licks  his  lordship's  shoes. 
Then  leave  the  wicked  barren  way  of  rhyme^ 
Fly  ftir  from  poverty,  be  wise  in  time; 
R^ard  the  office  more,  Parnassus  lessj 
Put  your  religion  in  a  decent  dress : 
Then  may  your  niterest  in  the  totvn  advance, 
Above  the  reach  of  Muses  or  romance. 
Beside  the  town,  a  sober,  honest  town. 
Which  smiles  on  virtue,  and  gives  vi<J  a  iVown, 
Bids  censure  brand  with  inftimy  your  name, 
I,  even  1,  must  think  yon  are  to  blame. 
Is  there  a  street  within  this  spacious  place. 
That  boasts  the  happiness  of  one  feir  hce, 
"Whfere  conversation  does  not  turn  on  you. 
Blaming  your  wild  amours,  your  morals  too  ? 
Oaths,  sacred  and  tremendous  oaths,  you  swear, 
Oaths  that  might  shock  a  Luttrdl's  soul  to  hear: 
Those  very  oaths,  as  if  a  thing  of  joke. 
Made  to  betray,  intended  to  be  broke; 
Whilst  the  too  tender  and  believing  maid 
Remembers  pretty  *  •  is  betray'd. 
Then  your  religion,  Ah !  beware!  beware t 
Altho*  a  deist  is  no  monster  here. 
Yet  bide  your  tenets,  priests  are  pow'rfbl  foes. 
And  priesthood  fetters  Justice  by  the  nose. 
Think  not  the  merit  of  a  jingling  song 
Can  countenance  the  anthor*s  actrog  wrong. 
Reform  3rour  manners,  and  with  solemn  air 
Hear  C— — t  bray,  and  R        s  squeak  in  prayer, 
B       ',  a  reverend  cully-mully  puff. 
Who  thinks  all  sermon8l)ut  his  own  are  ftoffi 
When  harping  on  the  dull  unmeaning  text. 
By  diaquisitions  he's  so  sore  perplext. 
He  stammers,  instantaneously  is  drawn 
A  border'd  piece  of  insprraf  ion  lAwn ; 
IVhich  being  thrice  unto  his  nose  apply'd, 
[nto  his  pineal  gland  the  vtpoors  glide; 
And  now  we  hear  the  jumping  doctor  roat 
Ob  subjects  he  dissected  thrice  tiefolre. 
Ronodr  the  scarlet  robe,  and  l«t  the  q«H| 
i«  tUent -irhefe  Old  ftttt  «ilt  U^ 
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Regard  thy  interest,  ever  love  thy-self ; 

llise  into  notice  as  you  rise  in  pelf: 

The  Muses  have  no  credit  here,  and  fame 

Confines  itself  to  the  mercantile  name; 

Then  clip  imagination's  wing,  be  wise, 

And,  great  in  wealth,  to  real  greatness  rise : 

Or,  if  yDU  must  persist  to  sing  and  dream. 

Let  only  panegyric  be  your  th(Tne; 

With  pulpit  adulation  tickle  Cutts, 

And  wreath  with  ivy  garlands,  tavern  butts:' 

Find  sentiment  in  Dampier's  empty  look  ; 

Genius  in  Collins;  harmony  in  Rooke: 

Swear  Broderip's  horrid  noise  the  tunefol  spheres; 

And  rescue  Pindar  from  the  songs  of  Shears. 

Would  you  still  further  raise  the  fairy  ground^ 

Praise  Broughton  for  his  eloquence  prof<Nmd, 

His  generosity,  his  sentiment. 

His  active  fkncy,  and  his  thoughts  on  Lent 

Make  North  or  Chatham  canonize  his  grace; 

And  beg  a  pension,  or  procure  a  place.** 

Damn'd  narrow  notions!  notions  which  disgr«(« 
The  boasted  reason  of  the  human  race. 
Bristol  may  keep  her  prudent  maxims  stifl: 
I  scorn  her  prudence,  and  I  ever  will. 
Since  all  my  vices  magnified  are  here. 
He  cannot  paint  me  worse  than  I  appear. 
When,  raving  in  the  lunacy  of  ink, 
I  catch  the  pen  Itnd  publish  what  1  think  ■• 


FRAGMENT, 

[Transcribed  firom  a  MS.  in  Chatterton's  liand* 
writing.] 

Int*eB8T>  thou  universal  God  of  men. 
Wait  on  the  couplet  and  reprove  the  pen : 
If  aught  unwelcome  to  thy  ears  shall  rise. 
Hold  jails  and  fomine  to  the  poet's  eyes, 
Bid  satire  sheath  her  sharp  avenging  steel. 
And  lose  a  number  rather  than  a  meaL 
Nay,  prithee.  Honour,  do  ndt  make  us  mad. 
When  I  am  hungry  something  must  be  had : 
Can  honest  consciousness  of  doing  right 
Provide  a  dinner  or  a  bed  at  night  ?  ^ 

What  tho'  Astrea  decks  my  soul  in  gold. 
My  mortal  lumber  trembles  with  the  co4d. 
Then,  curst  tormentor  of  my  peace,  be  gone  * 
Flattery's  a  cloak,  and  I  will  put  it  on. 

In  a  low  cottage  shaking  with  the  wind,    . 
A  door  in  front,  a  span  of  light  behind, 
Tervono's  lungs  their  mystic  play  began^ 
And  Nature  in  the  infant  mark'd  the  man* 

''The  general  sense  oTthls  extract  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  it  consists  of  the  supposed  advice  of 
some  friend  of  Cbatterton,  who  concludes  his 
speech  with  apostrophes  (");  when  Cbatterton 
represents  himself  as  replying. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  f* 
mainder  of  this  poem,  but  without  success.  Tbfe^ 
last  possessor  who  can  be  traced  was  the  late  Dr. 
Lort  His  ezcutor,  Br.  HaUisx,  has  oblj^ngly 
communicated  the  preceding  fragment,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  poeB|,7iev«9:  came  into  his  pos« 
session.  Many  lines  iiij,the  Extract  from  Kew 
Gardens  will  appear  ifi  the  Whore  of  Baby* 
Ioua  but  diffisr&Blly  anaqfed. 
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Six  timet  tlM  yoaUi  of  morn,  the  golden  Sun, 
Thro*  the  twelve  stages  of  his  coarse  had  run,    ' 
Tenrooo  rose,  the  merchant  of  the  plain. 
His  ^ul  was  traffic,  bis  elysium  gam; 
The  ragired  chapman  fbnnd  his  word  a  law. 
And  lost  in  barter  every  faT*rite  taw. 

Thro*  various  scenes  Tervono  still  ascends. 
And  stilt  is  making,  still  forgetting  friends: 
Full  of  this  maxim,  often  heard  in  trade. 
Friendship  with  none  but  equals  should  \m  made. 
His  soul  is  all  the  merchaut.    None  can  find 
The  shadow  of  a  virtue  in  his  mind. 
Nor  are  his  vices  reason  misai  plied; 
Mean  as  his  spirit,  sneaking  as  bis  pride. 
At  city  dinner,  or  a  turtle  feast. 
As  expeditious  as  a  hungry  priest; 
No  foe  to  Bacchanalian  brutal  rites. 
In  vile  coufusion  dozing  oiF  the  nights. 

TerA'ono  would  be  flatter*d;  shall  I  then 
In  stigmatizing  satire  shake  the  pen  ? 
Muse,  for  his  brow,  the  laarel  wreath  prepare, 
Tho*  soon  twill  wither  when  tis  planted  there. 
Come  iianeiryric :  adulation  haste. 
And  sing  this  wonder  of  mercantile  taste; 
And  whilst  his  virtue  rises  in  my  lines. 
The  pati-on's  happy,  and  the  poet  dines. 
Some,  philosophically  cas*d  in  steel, 
Can  neither  poverty  or  hunger  feel; 
But  that  is  not  my  case:  the  Muses  know 
What  water-gruel  stuff  from  Phoebus  flow. 
Then  if  the  rage  of  satire  seize  my  brain. 
May  none  but  brother  poets  meet  the  strain: 
May  bulky  aldermen  nor  vicars  rise. 
Hung  in  terrorem  to  their  brother's  eyes. 
When  lost  in  trance  by  gospel  or  by  law. 
In  to  their  inward  room  the  senses  draw. 
There  as  they  snoar  in  consultation  deep. 
Are  by  the  Tulgar  reckon*d  fost  asleep. 


ELEGY, 

'     WHITTElf  AT  «TANTON-DREW. 

*  [Transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  Chatterton's  hand- 
writing.]- 

J0TLE88 1  bail  the  solemn  gloom. 
Joyless  1  view  the  pillars  vast  and  mde. 
Where  erst  the  fool  of  superstition  trod. 
In  smoking  blood  imbrued. 
And  risinfr  from  the  tomb, 
jdistaken  homage  to  an  unknown  God. 
Fancy  whither  dost  tbou*stray, 
Whither  dost  thou  wing  thy  way, 
Check  the  rising  wild  delight. 
Ah!  what  avails  this  awful  sig^t 

MARIA  i«  nn  mmw  ! 


When  rent  with  honid  shovtithe  distant  raltoyff 
The  hleedin);  body  bends,  [nmg^ 

The  glowing  purple  atrean  asoenda. 
Whilst  the  troubled  spirit  near 
Hovers  in  the  steamy  air, 
,  Again  the  sacred  dirge  they  sing, 
Again  the  distant  hill  and  coppice  valley  ria^. 
Soul  of  my  dear  Maria  baste. 
Whilst  my  languid  spirits  waiste^ 
Wheti  from  this  my  priaon  free. 
Catch  my  soul,  it  flies  to  th«^ ; 
Death  had  doubly  arm'd  his  dart. 
In  piercing  thee  it  pierc'd  my  besut. 


FRAGMENT. 

[Transcribed  from  a  MS  in  Cbatterton*a  baad- 
writing.] 

Far  ftom  the  reach  of  critics  and  reviews. 
Brush  up  thy  pinions  and  ascend,  mr  Moae  ; 
Of  conversation  sing  an  ampie  theme. 
And  drink  the  tea  of  Heliconian  stream. 
Hail,  matchless  linguist!  prating  Delia,  hail! 
When  scandal's  best  materials  hackney'd  iail. 
Thy  quick  invention  lends  a  quick  supply. 
And  all  thy  talk  is  one  continued  lie. 
Know,  thou  eternal  babbler,  that  my  soDj^ 
Could  show  a  line  as  venomM  as  thy  tongve. 
In  pity  to  thy  sex  I  cease  to  wnte 
Of  London  journeys  and  the  marriage-night. 
The  conversation  which  m  taverns  ring 
Descends  below  my  satire's  soaring  sting: 
Upon  his  elbow  throne  great  Maro  sits. 
Revered  at  Forster's  by  the  wuuld-be-wits; 
Deliberately  the  studied  jest  he  breaks. 
And  long  aifd  loud  the  poli&ii'd  Uble  shakes, 
Retail'd  in  every  brothel-house  in  town. 
Each  dancing  booby  vends  it  as  his  own: 
Upon  the  emptyM  jelly-glass  reclined. 
The  laughing  Mftro  gathers  up  his  wind; 
The  tail-bud  'prentice  rubs  his  hands  find  grin%. 
Ready  to  laugh  before  the  tale  begliia: 
To  talk  of  freedom,  politics,  and  Butes, 
And  knotty  arguments  in  law  confutes, 
i  leave  to  blockheads,  for  such  things  desifi^ 
Be  it  my  task  divine  to  ease  the  mind. 

**  To  morrow"  says  a  church-of-Eng^Mid  priesU 
« I0  of  good  St  Epiphany  the  feast. 
It  nothing  matters  whether 'be  or  she. 
But  be  all  sei-vauts  from  their  labour  free." 
The  laugh  begins  with  Maro,  and  goes  round. 
And  the  dry  jest  is  very  witty  found; 
In  every  comer  of  the  room  are  1 
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FLEGY 

'on  THB  DEAIH  UF  MR.  FHILLIPSU  ' 

{Corrected  from  the  old  edition,  by  a  MS.  id  Cbat- 
tertOD's  hand>wiiting.] 

Assist  me,  powers  of  Heaveo!  what  do  I  hear? 
Surprise  and  horrour  check  the  burning  tear. 
Is  Phillips  dead»  and  is  my  Aiend  no  more  ! 
Cone  like  the  sand  divested  from  the  shore  ! 
ilod  IS  he  gone? — Can  then  the  Nine  refuse 
To  sing  with  gratitude  a  favoured  Muse. 

ELEGY. 

No  more  I  hail  the  morniog*s  golden  gl<iam« 
Vo  more  the  wonders  of  the  riew  1  sing; 
Friendship  requires  a  melancholy  theme. 
At  her  cummatid  the  awful  lyre  I  string. 

*  After  the  Elegy  to  Thomas  Phillips  had  been 
printed  (page  453)  a  more  correct  copy  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  editor  (through  the  me- 
dium of  T.  Hill,  esq.)  in  the  hand-writing  of  Chat- 
terton.  As  this  latter  Elegy  contained  seven  or 
eight  new  stanzas,  besides  many  verbal  altera- 
tions, instead  of  cancelling  the  old,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  let  it  remain,  and  to  print  the  corrected 
cppy  aiso,  by  which  the  reader  wiU  be  pleased  in 
tracing  Cbattertou's  various  emei^tioos. 
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Now  as  I  winder  tiiro*  this  leafless  grtnre. 
Where  tempests  howl,  and  bla^its  eternal  rise; 
How  shaU  I  teach  the  chorded  shell  to  move, 
Or  stay  the  gashing  torrent  ftom  my  eyes  } 

Phillips !  great  roaster  of  the  boundless  lyre. 
Thee  wookl  my  souL-rack^d  Muse  attempt  to  palnfc; 
Give  me  a  double  portion  of  thy  fire, 
Or  all  the  powers  of  language  are  too  hkd* 

Say,  soul  unsullied  by  the  filth  of  vioe, 
Say,  mtek-ey'd  spirit,  where 'n  thy  tuueful  shelf. 
Which  when  the  silver  stream  was  lockM  with  ice. 
Was  wont  to  cheer  the  teu^pest-ravag^d  dell  ? 

Oft  a^  the  filmy  veil  of  evening  drew 
The  thick'ning  shade  upon  the  vivid  grceo  j 
Thou,  lost  in  transport,  at  the  dying  view, 
Birl'st  the  ascending  Muse  display  the  «cen 


ELEGY  ON  TOE  DEATH  OFlflL  PHILLIPS. 

t8th  Oct. 

Sage  6:ost<r*s  bishop  sits  s«pine  between 

Ills  Oary  floggers,.and  a  cure  for  spleen ; 

The  son  of  flame,  enthusiastic  law, 

Displays  his  bigot  blade,  and  thunders  draw,       ' 

Unconscious  of  his  neighbours,  some  vile  plays 

Dveotiag>po<ts  to  Beelzebub's  highways ; 

Pof»ls  are  philosophers  in  Jones's  line, 

And,  bound  in  gold  and  scarlet,  Dodsleys  shine; 

These  a^  the  various  offerings  fame  requires. 

For  ever  rising  to  her  shrines  in  spires  ; 

Hence  all  Avaro*s  politics  are  drauiM, 

And  Evelina's  general  scandal's  gain'd. 

Where  Satan's  temple  rears  its  lofty  head, 

And  muddy  torrents  wash  their  shrinking  bed; 

Where  the  stupendous  sons  of  commerce  meet 

Sometimes  to  scold  inde^-d,  but  oft  to  eat; 

Where  fcagal  Cambria  all  her  pouUry  gives. 

And  where  tb*  insatiate  Messalina  lives, 

A  mighty  fabric  opens  to  the  sight ; 

With  four  large  columns,  five  large  windows  digbt; 

With  ^ur  small  portals,  *tis  with  much  ado 

A  common-council  lady  can  pass  through : 

Here,  Hare  first  teaches  supple  limbs  to  bend. 

Anil  fiiutuof  natui^  never  fells  to  niend. 

Here  conversation  takes  a  nobler  flight. 

For  nature  leads  the  theme,  and  all  is  right; 

The  little  god  of  love  improves  discourse. 

And  sage  discretion  finds  his  thunder  hoarse; 

About  the  flame  the  gilded  trifles  play, 

^11,  lost  in  forge  unknown,  they  melt  away. 

And,  cherishing  the  passion  in  the  mind. 

Their  each  idea's  brighten'd  and  refin'd. 

Ye  painted  guardians  of  the  lovely  fair. 

Who  spread  the  saffron  bloom,  and  tinge  thehair; 

Whose  deep  invention  first  found  out  the  art 

Of  making  rapture  glow  ra  every  part; 

Of  wouading  by  each  varied  attitude, 

Sure  'twas  a  thought  divinity  endued. 


When  golden  Autumn  wreath*d  in  rip>ned  corn. 
Prom  purple  clusters  prest  the  foamy  wine, 
Thy  genius  did  his  sallow  brows  adorn. 
And  made  the  beauties  of  the  season  thine. 

With  rustling  sound  th^  yellow  foliage  flies. 
And  wantons  with  the  wind  in  rapid  whirls^ 
The  gurgling  riv'let  to  the  valleys  hies, 
WhiUt  ou  Its  bank  the  spangled  serpent  cuils. 

The  joyous  charms  of  Spring  delighted  saw 
Their  beauties  doubly  glaring  in  thy  lay; 
Nothmg  was  spring  which  Phillips  did  not  draw^. 
And  every  image  of  his  Muse  was  May. 

So  rose  the  regal  hyacinthal  star. 
So  shone  the  verdure  of  the  daisied  bed. 
So  seemed  the  forest  glimmering  from  a-far; 
YOo  saw  the  real  prospect  as  you  read. 


I 


Majestic  Summer's  blooming:  flow'ry  pride, 
Next  claimed  the  honour  of  his  nervouR  song; 
He  taught  the  stream  in  hollow  trills  to  glide. 
And  led  the  glories  of  the  year  along. 

Pale  rugged  Winter  bending  o'er  his  tread, 
His  grizzled  hair  bedropt  with  icy  dew ; 
His  eyes,  o  dusky  light  congeai'd  and  dead. 
His  robe,  a  tinge  of  bright  etherial  blue. 

His  train  a  motley'd  sanguine  sable  cloudy 
He  limps  along  the  russet  dreary  moor,  • 
Whilst  rising  whirlwinds,  blasting  keen  and  loud. 
Roll  the  white  surges  to  the  sounding  shore. 

Nor  were  his  pleasurcs'unimproved  by  thee  • 
Pleajpires  he  has,  tho»  horridly  dcform'd;       * 
The  polished  lake,  the  silver'd  hill  we  see. 
Is  by  Uiy  genius  fied,  preserved  and  warra'd. 

The  rough'  October  has  his  pleasures  too: 
But  I  'm  insensible  to  every  Joy : 
Farewell  the  laurel!  now  I  grasp  the  yew, 
And  all  my  little  powers  in  grief  employ ' 

Immortal  shadow  of  my  muoh-lov'd  friend ! 
C'oth'd  in  thy  native  virtue  meet  my  soul. 
When  9n  the  fatal  bed,  my  passions  bend. 
And  curb  my  floods  of  anguish  as  they  n>ll. 

In  thee  each  virtue  found  a  pleasing  celL 
I*!y  "T"*  T?f  ^^nourand  thy  soul  divine; 
With  thee  did  every  god  of  genius  dwell.  ■ 
Thou  wast  the  Helicon  of  all  the  Nine.  - 
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Fancy,  wboie  Ttnoiis  flgure-Qnctni'd  vest 
Was  ever  ehanging  to  adifTerent  hoe; 
Her  head  with  varied  bays  and  iowrets  drert. 
Her  eyes  two  spangles  of  Uie  moniiBg  de^r. 

With  dancing  attitude  die  swept  thy  string; 
And  now  she  soars,  and  now  again  descends; 
And  now  reclining  on  the  Zephyr's  wing. 
Unto  the  velvet-rested  mead  ahe  bends. 

P^ace,  dcckt  in  all  the  softness  of  the  dove. 
Over  thy  passions  spread  her  silver  plume; 
The  rosy  veil  of  harmony  and  love, 
Hung  on  thy  so^l  in  one  eternal  btoom. 

Peace,  gentlest,  softest  of  the  virtues,  ^spread 
Her  silver  pinions,  wet  with  dewy  tears. 
Upon  her  best  distinguished  poet's  head. 
And  taught  his  lyre  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Temp»rance,  with  health  and  beauty  in  her  train 
And  ma^-muscled  strength  in  gra<^fn1  pride. 
Pointed  at  scarlet  luxury  and  pain, 
And  did  at  every  frugal  feast  preside. 

Black  melancholy  stealing  to  the  shade. 
With  raging  madness,  frantic  loud  and  dire, 
Whose  bloQdy  hand  displays  the  recking  blade, 
W«re  strangers  to  thy  heaven-directed  lyre. 

Content,  who  smiles  in  eveiy  frown  of  fate, 
Wrcath'd  thy  pacific  brow  and  sooth*d  thy  ill; 
In  thy  own  virtues  and  thy  genius  great. 
The  happjr  Muse  laid  every  trouble  still. 

But  see  the  sickening  lamp  of  day  retires, 
And  the  meek  evening  shakes  the  dusky  grey ; 
The  west  faint  glimmers  with  the  saffron  fires. 
And  like  thy  life,  O  Phillips!  flies  away. 

Here,  stretch'd  upon  this  Heaven-ascending  hill, 
I'll  wait  the  horrours  of  the  coming  night, 
I  'U*imitate  the  gently-plaintive  rill; 
And  by  the  g^re  of  lambient  vapours  write. 

^  Wet  with  the  dew  the  yellow  hawthorns  bow ; 
The  rustic  whistles  thro*  the  echoing  cave; 
Far  o^er  the  lea  the  breathing  cattle  low. 
And  the  full  Avon  lifts  the  darkened  wave. 

Kow  as  the  mantle  of  the  ^ening  swells 
U'pon  my  mind,  I  feel  a  thickening  gloom; 
Ah  could  I  charm  by  necromantic  spells, 
The  soul  of  FhiUips,  from  the  deathy  tomb! 

Then  would  we  wander  thro*  tii'is  darken'd  vale; 
In  converse  such  as  heavenly  spirits  use. 
And,  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  the  gale. 
Hymn  the  Creator,  and  exeil  the  Muse. 


Now  rest,  my  Muse,  but  only  rest  to  WMp^ 
A  friend  made  dear  by  every'sacred  tie; 
Unknown  to  ane  be  coffifbrt,  peace,  or  sleep: 
Phillips  is  deed!  'tis  pleeseae  then  to  die. 

Few  are  the  pleasures  Chatteitoa  e'er  knew. 
Short  were  the  moments  of  his  tianaii*nt  peeoa^. 
But  mdancholy  rebb*d  him  of  those  §ew. 
And  this  bath  bkl  all  future  cooafort  < 


And  can  the  Muse  be  silent,  Phillips  gone!. 
And  am  I  still  alive?  My  soul,  arise! 
The  robe  of  immortality  put  on, 
And  meet  thy  PhiUips  in  bis  native  ikies* 

TO  THE  READER. 

Obsenre  in  fovonr  of  an  hobbling  strain. 
Neat  as  exported  from  the  parent  brain. 
And  each  and  every  couplet  1  have  peaii^ 
*Bnt  little  Ube<ir>d,  aed  I  never  mend. 

T.C 


SUNDAY, 

A  PRAOMSNT. 

[Transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  Chatterton^  haa^ 
writing.] 

Hervenis,  harping  on  the  hackney*d  text\ 

By  disquisitions  is  so  sore  perplex'd. 

He  btammers,  instantaneously  is  drawxi, 

A  border'd  piece  of  inspiration  lawn. 

Which  being  thrice  unto  his  nose  apply'd,  ^ 

Into  his  pineal  gland  the  vapours  glide; 

And  now  again  we  hear  the  doctor  roar 

On  subjects  he  dissected  thrice  before;     - 

I  own  at  church  I  very  seldom  pray. 

For  vicars,  strangers  to  devotion,  bray. 

Sermons,  tho*  flowing  from  the  sacred  lawQ» 

Are  flhnsy  wires  from  reason's  ingot  dmwn^ 

And  to  confess  the  truth,  another  cause 

My  every  prayer  and  adoration  draws; 

In  all  the  glaring  tinctures  of  the  bow. 

The  ladies  front  me  In  celestial  row ; 

(Tho*  when  black  melancholy  damps  myjoys^ 

I  call  them  Nature's  trifles,  airy  toys; 

Yet  when  the  goddess  Reason  guides  the  strain, 

I  think  them,  what  they  are,  a  heavenly  train  ^ 

The  amorous  rolling,  the  black  sparkling  ey^ 

The  gentle  hazle,  and  the  optic  dy; 

The  easy  shape,  the  pantiilg  semi-globes. 

The  franSness  which  each  latent  charm  disrobes^ 

The  meltinflr  nassions.  and  the  sweet  t 
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Around  the  monnmeiiti  I  east  my  eyet, 
And  see  abnirdities  and  nonsense  rise. 
Here  ruefiiUyisag'd  angels  seem  to  tell 
With  weeping  eyes,  a  soul  is  gone  to  Hell ; 
There  a  child's  head  supported  by  duck's  wings. 
With  toothless  mouth  a  hallekriah  sings: 
In  fon*ral  pile  eternal  marble  bums, 
And  a  good  Christian  seems  to  sleqp  in  urns. 
A  setf-drawn  curtain  bids  the  reader  see 
An  honorable  Welchman's  pedigree; 
Al  Pock  of  porphyry  darkens  half  the  place, 
And  virtues  blubber  with  no  awkward  grace ; 
Tet,  strange  to  tell,  in  all  the  dreary  gloom 
That  makes  the  sacred  honours  of  the  tomb, 
Jfo  quartered  coats  above  the  bel  appear,  ' 
^o  battered  arms,  orj^olden  corsets  there. 


THE  REVENGE, 

ABCmLETTA;  ACTED  AT   MAJtYBOlTB  GARDENS, 
1770.     WITH  ADDITIONAL  SONGS. 

iThis  drama,  with  the  songs,  was  printed  sepa- 
rately  in  the  year  1795,  from  a  MS.  of  Chatter- 
ton  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Atterbury.] 


THE  REVENGE. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 
Jupitet,  Mr.  Reinhold.  , 

Bacchus,  Mr.  Bannister. 

Cupid,  Master  Cheney. 

>luno,  Mrs.  Thompson.  ' 

Act  I.    Scene  L 

JtJPITBR. 
RECITATIVB. 

1  SWEAR  by  Styx,  this  usage  is  past  bearing; 
My  lady  Juno  ranting,  tearing,  swearing! 
Why,  what  the  devil  will  my  godship  do. 
If  blows  and  thunder  cannot  tame  a  shrew  ? 

AIR. 

Tho*  the  loud  thunder  rumbla^ 
Tho'  storms  rend  the  sky; 
Yet  louder  she  grumbles. 
And  swells  the  sharp  cry« 

Her  jealousy  teasing, 
I>i8gusting  her  form: 
Her  music  as  pleasing 
As  pigs  in  a  storm. 

I  fly  her  embraces. 
To  wenches  more  fiiir; 
And  leave  her  wry  fooef, 
Cold  sighs  and  despair. 

RBOITATIVB. 

An'd  oh !  ye  tedious  minutes,  steal  away ; 
Come  evening,  close  the  foMing  doors  of  day; 
Night,  spread  thy  sable  petticoat  around. 
And  sow  thy  poppies  on  the  slumb'ring  ground ; 
Then,  raving  into  lore,  and  drunk  with  charmi^ 
I  '11  lose  my  Jano^  loogne  in  Maia's  aiawb 


Mm. 


Sighing, 

Dying, 

Lyng, 

Frying, 
In  the  furnace  of  desire; 

Creeping, 

Sleeping, 
Oh!  how  slow  the  hours. retire  ! 

When  the  busy  heart  is  beating. 
When  the  bosom's  all  on  fire, 
Oh !  how  welcome  is  the  meeting ! 
Oh !  how  slow  the  hours  retire ! 

RECITATIVE. 

But  see— my  fury  comes ;  by  Styx  I  tremblcj 
I  Ml  creep  aside— 'tis  folly  to  dissembla. 


SCENE  II. 
Juno,  Jupitbr* 


RECITATIVB. 

See,  see,  my  good  man  steals  aside  t 

In  spite  of  his  thunder, 

I  make  him  knock  under. 
And  own  the  superior  right  of  a  bride* 

AIR. 

How  happy  the  life 

Of  a  governing  wife, 
How  charming,  how  easy,  the  swifl  minutes  pass; 

Let  her  do  what  she  will. 

The  husband  is  still. 
And  but  for  his  horns  you  would  think  him  an  asi. 

How  happy  the  spouse 

In  his  dignify'd  brows; 
How  worthy  with  heroes  and  monarchs  to  class: 

Both  above  and  below, 

Experience  will  show. 
But  take  ofi"  the  horns,  and  each  husband's  an  ass. 

JUPITER. 
RECITATIVE.  [(WJdk. 

Zounds,  I  Ml  take  heart  of  grace,  and  brave  her 

clapper; 
And,  if  my  courage  holds,  egad  I  Ml  strap  her: 
Thro'  all  Olympus  shall  the  thunders  roll, 
And  Earth  shall  echo  to  the  mustard  bowl, 
Should  she  prove  sturdy,  by  the  Lord  I'U  heava 

hence,  [ance. 

Down  to  some  brandy-shop,  this  noisy  griav* 

AIR.. 

What  means  this  horrid  rattle? 
And  mutit  that  tongue  of  riot 
Wage  one  eternal  battle 
With  happiness  and  ^uiet? 


AIR  CONTINUED. 

What  means  your  saucy  question? 
D>ya  tlUAk  I  mind  your  bluster? 
II 
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Yoor  godship's  always  best  in 
Words,  thunder,  noise  and  fluster. 

RECITATIVE. 

Hence,  thou  eternal  tempest,  from  our  regions, 
And  3reil  in  concert  with  iofernai  legions: 
>)ence,  or  be  calm— -our  will  is  fote— away  hence, 
Or  on  the  liglitning's  wings  you  '11  find  conveyance. 


RECITATIVE. 

1  brave  jour  vengeance-—— 

JUPITER. 

Oh!  'tis  most  provoking ! 

JUNO. 

Should  not  my  spirit  better  my  condition, 
I've  one  way  left—  Remonstrance  and  petition 
To  all  the  gods  in  senate:  'tis  no  joking— • 

AIR. 

I  will  never  tamely  bear 
All  my  wrongs  and  slights,  sir; 
Heav'n  and  all  the  gods  shall  hear 
How  you  spend  your  nights,  sir: 

Drinking,  swearing, 

Roaring,  tearing, 
WcBching,  roving  ev'ry  where; 

Whilst  poor  I 

At  home  must  lie. 

Wishing,  scheming. 

Sighing,  dreaming, 
Gnuping  nothing  but  the  air. 

JUPITER. 

RECITATIVE. 

O  how  shall  I  escape  the  swelling  clatter— 
I'll  slit  her  tongue,  and  make  short  work  o'th' 
matter. 

▲IR. 

Fury,  cease. 
Give  me  peace. 
Still  your  racket, 
Or  your jacket 
I  '11  be  drubbing, 
For  your  snubbing; 
By  the  gods,  you  shall  knock  under. 
Must  yon  ever 
Thus  endeavour 
Rumbling, 
Grumbling, 
Rowling, 
Growling, 
To  outsound  the  noisy  thunder. 


A  method  I  »ll  pursue, 

I'll  sooth  him,  tickle,  eoaz  hiitf^ 

Then  I  shall  have  my  due. 


Ah,  cruel,  cruel  Jove, 

And  is  it  thus  a  love 
So  pure,  so  chaste,  so  strong  as  mine. 

Is  slighted,  disrespected, 

Uiinotic'd  and  neglected, 
Return'd  with  such  a  love  as  thine  ^ 

JUPITBR. 
AIR. 

Bid  the  foolish  passion  tease  ye. 
Would  you  have  a  husband  please  ye. 
Suppliant,  pliant,  am'rousj  easy; 
Never  riite  him  like  a  fury : 
By  experience  1  *11  assure  ye. 
Kindness,  and  not  rage,  must  cure  ye; 

JUNO. 

RECITATIVE.  itaiC" 

He  *s  in  the  right  on  t — hiis  it  to  a  frttlc— 
But  Juno  must  display  her  tongue  a  little. 

▲IR. 

I  own  my  errour,  I  repent; 
Let  thy  sparkling  eyes  behold  me, 
I^t  thy  lovely  arms  enfold  me; 
Let  thy  stubborn  heart  relent. 

JUPITER. 
RECITATIVE. 

Egad,  why  this  is  more  than  I  desire, 
'Tis  from  the  frying  pan  to  meet  the  fire; 
Zounds,  1  have  no  stomach  to  the  ooarriage  bed; 
But  something  must  be  either  sung  or  said. 

AIR. 

What  is  love  ?  the  wise  despise  it ; 
Tis  a  bubble  blown  for  boys : 
Gods  and  heroes  should  not  prize  it, 
Jove  aspires  to  greater  joys. 

JUNO. 
AIR  CONTINUEDk 

What  is  love?  'tis  Nature's  treasure, 
'Tis  the_  storehouse  of  her  joys; 
Tis  the  highest  Heav'n  of  pleasure, 
'Tis  a  bliss  which  never  cloys. 

JUPITER. 

AIR  CONTINUED. 

What  is  love?  an  air-blown  bubble. 
Only  silly  fools  receive  it: 
Tis  a  magazine  of  trouble; 
Tis  but  folly ^thua  I  leave- it. 
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He  neither  filh  my  freMiof  bed,  my  heart,  nor 
My  Taiiity-fiiklJDg  jmni:  Ob  !  tucfa  a  partner! 

-  AIR. 

When  a  woman*8  ty'd  down 
To  a  spiritless  log; 
Let  her  foodie  or  frown. 
Yet  still  be  *s  a  clog. 

Let  her  please  her  own  mind. 
Abroad  let  her  roam ; 
Abroad  she  may  find, 
What  she  can 't  find  at  home. 

SCENE  IV. 
Juno,  Cupio. 

CUPID. 

RSaTATITB. 

|Io !  mistress  Juno— here 's  a  storm  a  brewing^- 
Your  devil  of  a  spouse  is  always  doing- 
Pray  step  aside — This  evening,  I  protest, 
Jore  and  miss  Maia— you  may  guess  the  rest — 


^ow!  What!  When! 
unfold  it 


Where!  Nay, prithee  now 


CUPID. 

'Gad — so  I  will ;  for  foith  I  cannot  hold  it 
His  mighty  godship  in  a  fiery  flurry, 
Met  me  just  now — Confusion  to  his  hurry ! 
J  stopt  his  way,  forsooth,  and,  with  a  thwack. 
He  laid  a  thunderbolt  across  my  back : 
Bless  me !  1  feel  it  now«-my  short  ribs  ache  yet — 
1  vow*d  revenge,  and  now  by  Styx  I  Ml  take  it 
,  Miss  Maia,  in  her  chamber,  after  nine. 
Receives  the  thund'rer,  in  his  robes  divine; 
I  undermined  it  all ;  see,  here 's  the  letter: 
Could  dukes  spell  worse,  whose  tutors  spelt  no 

better? 
You  know  false-spelling  now  is  much  the  fashion — 

JUNO. 

Lend  me  yodr  drops— Oh !    I  shall  swoon  with 


passion  I 


[gle! 


J  *11  tear  her  eyes  out!  Oh!  Ill  stab— 1 11  stran- 
And  worse  than  lover's  English,  her  1  'U  mangle. 

CUPID. 

Kay,  pray  be  calm;  Tve  hit  of  an  expedient 
To  do  you  right — 

JUNO. 

Sweet  Cupid,  your  obedient— 

CUPID. 

Tie  Maia  by  the  leg ;  steal  in  her  steady 
Into  the  smuggled  raptures  of  her  bed ; 
VTbea  the  god  enters,  let  him  take  possession. 

JUMO. 

An  excellent  scheme!  My  joy  *s  beyond  expres- 
sion ! 

CUPID. 

T7ay,neTer  stay;  delaying  may  confute  it 

JUNO. 

O  bappy  t)ionght!  1  fly  to  exccuta  it 

{Exit  Juno. 


SCENE  V. 

Cupid. 

rbcitativb. 

See  how  she  flies,  whilst  warring  passions  shakt 

her. 
Nor  thought  nor  lighfning  now  can  overtake  her. 

AIR. 

How  often  in  the  marriage  state. 
The  wise,  the  sensible,  the  great. 

Find  misery  and  woe : 
Though,  should  we  dive  in  Nature's  laws. 
To  trace  the  first  primeval  cause, 

The  wretch  is  sel^made  so. 

AIR  CHANGES. 
Love's  a  pleasure,  solid,  real. 
Nothing  tknciful,  ideal, 

*Tis  the  bliss  of  humankind  ; 
AH  the  other  passions  move. 
In  subjection  under  love, 

Tis  the  tyrant  of  the  mind. 

SCENE  VL 
CupiD,  Bacchus  with  a  bowL 

BACCHUS. 
RECITATIVE. 

Odsniggers,  t'other  draught,  'tis  dev'lish  heady, 
Olympus  turns  about;   (staggers)  steady,  boys, 
steady. 

AIR. 

If  Jove  should  pretend  that  he  governs  the  skies, 
I  swear  by  this  liquor  his  thundership  lies; 
A  slave  to  his  bottle,  he  governs  by  wine. 
And  all  must  confess  he 's  a  servant  of  mine* 

AIR  CHANGES. 

Rosy,  sparkling,  powerful  wine. 
All  the  joys  of  life  are  thine; 
Search  the  drinking  world  around, 
Bacchus  ev*ry  where  site  crown'd: 
Whilst  we  lift  the  fiowing  bowl. 
Unregarded  thunders  roll. 

AIR  CHANGES. 

Since  man,  as  says  each  bearded  sagt. 

Is  but  a  piece  of  clay, 

Whose  mystic  moisture  lost  by  age. 

To  dust  it  falls  away. 

Tis  orthodox  beyond  a  doubt. 

That  drouj^ht  will  only  fret  it: 

To  make  the  brittle  stufl*  hold  out. 

Is  thus  to  drink  and  wet  it 

RECITATIYB. 

Ah!  master  Cupid,  'slife  I  did  not  s'ye, 

Tis  excellent  Champagne,  and  so  here's  t'ya;; 

I  brought  it  to  these  gaurdens  as  imported, 

'Tis  bloody  strong,  you  need  not  twice  be  courted. 

Come  drink,  my  boy — 

CUPIO. 

Hence,  monster,  hence!  I  scorn  thy  flowing  bowl 
It  prostitutes  the  sense,  degenerates  the  soul. 

«'  «         BACCHU9. 

Gadso,  methinks  the  youngster's  woundy  moral  t 
He  plays  with  ethici  lika  it  bell  and  coral. 
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AIR. 


Tis  madness  to  think. 

To  judge  ere  you  drinky 
The  bottom  all  wisdom  contahis : 

Then  let  you  and  1 

Now  drink  the  bowl  dry, 
We  both  shall  grow  wise  for  our  painsb 

CUPID. 

Pray,  keep  your  distance,  beast,  and  cease  your 

bawling, 
Or  with  this  dart,  I  'II  sei\d  you  catterwauling. 

AIR. 

The  charms  of  wine  cannot  compars 
With  the  soft  raptures  of  the  fair; 
Can  drunken  pleasures  ever  find 
A  place  with  love  and  womankind  ? 

Can  the  full  bowl  pretend  to  y'le 
With  the  soft  languish  of  the  eye  ? 
Can  the  mad  roar  our  passions  move| 
Like  gentle  breathing  sighs  of  love? 

BACCHUS. 

Qo  whine  and  complain 

To  the  girls  of  th6  pUin, 
And  sigh  out  your  soul  ere  she  come  to  the  mind; 

My  mistKss  is  here, 

And  foith  I  don*t  fear; 
I  always  am  happy,  she  always  is  kind^ 

AIR  CHANGES. 

A  pox  o'  your  lasses, 
A  shot  of  my  glasses 
Your  arrow  surpasses; 
For  nothing  but  asses 

Will  draw  in  your  team : 
Whilst  thus  I  am  drinking. 
My  misery  sinking; 
The  cannikin  clinking, 
I'm  lost  to  all  thinking. 

And  care  is  a  dreaoL 

CUPID. 

Provokhig  insolence! 

RACCHUS. 

What  words  it  Otters! 
Alas !  poor  little  creature,  bow  it  sputters ! 

CUPID. 

Away,  you  drunken  wild-^-« 

BACCHUS. 

Away,  you  silly  child— ^ 
CUPID. 

Fly,  or  else  I  '11  wound  thy  soul, 

BACCHUS. 

Zounds !  I  '11  drown  thee  ia  the  bowL 

CUPID. 

You  rascally  broacber, 
Tou  hogshead  of  liquor; 

N  BACCHUS. 

You  shadow,  you  pooMcher ;    « 
Aha! — bring  me  a  stick  herOMt 
I  'II  give  you  a  trinuuer^ 
Tou  tladder  of  aii^— 


You  soul  of  a  brimmer— 

BACCHUS. 

You  tool  of  the  fair — 

CUPIIK 

You  moveable  tun. 
You  tippler,  you  1 

BACCHUS. 

Nay,  then  the  work's  done. 
My  arrow  is  shot. 
IBacekus  throws  the  ccntenUqfAe  howl  m  CapH^tftcti 
andnmtqffl 

SCENE  VIL 

Cupid. 

recitative. 

Kind  usage  this — it  sorely  shaK  befidl  him— 
Here's  my  best  arrow,  and  by  Heav'n  I  *11  mif 
him.  [lu&t 

Revenue!    Revenge!  Oh,  how  I  long  to  wood 
Now  all  the  pangs  of  slighted  lore  confoood  hi» 


No  more  in  the  bowl 

His  brutalized  soul 
Shall  find  a  retreat  from  the  btss : 

I  'U  pay  him. 

And  slay  him, 
His  love  shall  be  dry  as  hi¥  glass. 


[£A 


ACT  11.    SCENE  I. 
Bacchus,  with  hit  bomlm  kit  keaL 

AIR. 

Alas !  alas  !  how  fast 

I  fed  my  spirits  sinking ; 

The  joys  of  life  are  past, 

I  *ve  lost  the  power  of  drinking : 

Egad>  I  find  at  last. 

The  heavenly  charm  of  tinldngf 

And  m  the  sound  I  cast 

The  miseries  of  thinking. 

RECITATIVE. 

Pm  plaguy  ill — in  dev'lish  bad  conditfon-' 
What  shall  1  do-^I  'U  send  for  a  physician: 
But  then  tlie  horrid  fees— ajre,  there's  the  questioi- 
Tis  losing  all  a  man's  estate  in  jesting; 
Whilst  nurses  and  apothecaries  partakOi—  [>^ 
Zounds,  this  will  never  do,  'twill  make  my  ^^ 
Come  then,  ye  fidlers,  play  up  t'other  boot, 
I  've  a  new  nostrum,  and  I  '11  sing  it  ouL 

AIR. 

Scrape,  ye  fidlers,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
Music  makes  my  twiaklers  twinkle; 

Humming, 

Thrumming^ 

Groaning, 

Toning, 

Squeaking, 

Shrieking, 

Bawling, 

Squalling, 
O  the  tweet  channs  of  tinkle^  tinkle! 
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micnATiTt. 

Bat  this  is  trifling  with  the  hot  disease, 
Kor  wine,  nor  brandy  now  can  give  me  eats. 

▲IR. 

When  a  jolly  toper  ails. 

And  his  nectar  bottle  fails. 
He 's  in  a  most  heavenly  condition: 

Unless  he  can  drink^ 

To  the  grave  he  must  sink. 
And  death  be  his  only  physician. 

REaTATITB. 

Sounds,  can't  I  guess  the  cause-»hum-*^ou]d  I 

say  a 
iShort  prayer  or  two,  with  pretty  mistress  Maia. 
Ah !  there  it  is!  why  I  was  woundy  stupid  ! 
Taith,  this  is  all  the  handy  work  of  Cupid. 

Ctnce  I  'm  in  love  theui  over  ears  and  head  in, 
*Tis  time  to  look  about  for  bed  and  bedding: 
But  first  uncovering,  in  this  magic  helmet, 
1  '11  show  the  gpd  that  love  »nd  wine  are  well  met 

AIS. 

Fill  the  bowl,  and  fill  it  high^ 
Vast  as  the  extended  sky» 
Since  the  dire  disease  is  found. 
Wine's  a  balm  to  cure  the  i^onnd : 
O  the  rapturous  delights  ! 
When  with  women  wine  unites. 

RECITATIVE. 

O  here,  my  satyrs,  fill  the  mighty  cup, 
iiaste,  fly,  begone,  I  'm  dying  for  a  sup. 

AIR. 

1  '11  fly  to  her  arms. 

And  rifle  her  charms. 
In  kisses  and  compliments  lavish ; 

When  heated  by  wine. 

If  she  should  not  incline, 
I'll  try  all  my  courage,  and  ravish* 

SCENE  n. 
A  dark  roonu 

JlHfO. 
RECITATIVB. 

KoW|  master  Jupiter,  I  'II  catch  yon  napping— 
Oad,  you'll  be  finely  hamper'd  your  own  trap  in. 
Would  ev'ry  husband  follow  your  example, 
And  take  upon  himself  his  own  adorning. 
No  more  would  wives  upon  their  trammels  trample; 
fio  more  would  stand  the  ancient  trade  of  homing. 

AIR. 

What  wife  but,  like  me» 

Her  husband  would  see, 
A  rakehelly  fellow,  a  ranter,  a  rover : 

If  mistaking  her  charms. 

He  should  die  in  her  anns. 
And  lose  the  cold  spouse  in  the  warmth  of  the  lover 


RECITATIVB. 


Impatiently  I  wait- 


AIR. 


Hark!  hark!  the  god  approaches 
He  longs  to  ease  his  pain ; 
Oh,  how  this  love  incroacbes^ 
Thfo'  ev'ry  trembling  vein* 


Oh,  how  my  pa9sIon*s  rifiag. 
And  thumping  in  my  breast; 
Tis  something  most  surprising, 
I  shaU  be  doubly  blest.. 

RECITATIVE. 

He's  here — Kow  prosper,  Love,>my  undertaking. 
1 11  steal  aside— I  'm  in  a  piteous  quaking. 

SCENE  IM. 

JtniO,  BACCHU9. 

BACCHUS. 

RECITATIVE. 

Now,  pretty  mistress  Maia,  I  'm  your  humble- 
But  faith,  I  'd  better  look  before  I  tumble; 
For  should  the  little  gipsey  make  resistance. 
And  call  in  witnesses  to  her  assistance; 
Then,  Bacchus,  should  your  friendsor  sinter  fail  ye. 
You  '11  look  confounded  queer  at  the  Old  Bailey-^ 

AIR. 

The  man  that  has  no  friend  at  court. 
Must  make  the  laws  confine  his  sport; 
But  he  that  has,  by  dint  of  flaws. 
May  make  his  sport  confine  the  laws. 

RECITATIVE. 

Zounds !  I  've  a  project,  and  a  fine  one  too  ; 
What  will  not  passion  and  invention  do? 
I  '11  imitate  the  voice  and  sound  of  Jove, 
The  girl's  ambition  wont  withstand  his  love: 
But  should  she  squall,  and  cry  a  rape,  and  scream 
on  t,  [pn  't— 

Presto,  I'm  gone,  and  Jove  will  bear  the  blame 
The  farce  begins, the  prologue's  wond'rous  teasing^ 
Pray  Cupid,  the  catastrophe  be  pleasing. 


Oh !  where  is  my  Maia }  O  say 
What  shadow  conceals  the  fair  maid; 
Bring  hither  the  lantern  of  day. 
And  show  me  where  Maia  is  laid. 


Envious  vapours,  fly  away; 
Come  ye  streaming  lights,  discover. 
To  an  ardent,  dying  lover, 
Maia  and  the  charms  of  day. 


JUNO. 
RECITATIVE. 


[aside. 


I  have  you  fest— by  all  ray  wrongs  I  'U  fit  ye, 
Wise  as  you  are,  perhaps  I  may  outwit  ye. 

AIR. 

Here  thy  longing  Maia  lies. 
Passion  flaming  in  her  eyes  | 

Whilst  her  heart 

Is  thumping,  beating;^ 

All  in  a  heaty  in 

Every  part: 

Like  the  ocean. 

All  commotion. 
Through  her  veins  the  billows  roll, 
And  the  soft  tempest  ruffles  all  her  loul. 

BACCHUS. 

RECITATIVB.  [onie . 

Gods  !  I  have  struck  upon  the  very  minute; 
I  shall  be  happy,  or  the  devil's  in  it: 
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It  seems  soin«  atsifi^tioii  was  intended, 

1  *d  pump  it— but  least  said  is  soonest  mended. 

AIR. 

Happy,  bappy,  happy  hour! 
Cupid  now  exalts  his  power; 
In  my  breast  the  passion  raging. 
All  my  trembling  frame  engaging, 
2jets  my  eVery  sense  on  fire : 
Let  us,  Maia,  now  retire. 

JUNO. 
RECITATITB. 

But  say,  should  I  resign  my  virgin  charms. 
Would  you  be  e\'cr  constant  to  my  arms? 
Would  not  your  Juno  rob  me  of  your  kindness  ? 
Mu!>t  you  not  truclde  to  her  royal  highness  ? 

BACCHUS^ 

No !  by  the' dirty  wayes  of  Styx  I  swear  it. 
My  )ove  is  your's,  my  wife  shall  never  share  it. 

Jimo.  [a«cfc» 

Tis  a  sad  compliment,  but  I  most  bear  it. 

BACCHUS. 
AIR. 

Then  let 's  away. 
And  never  delay, 
'Tis  folly  to  stay 

From  rapture  and  love; 
I  sicken,  I  die ; 

0  come  let  us  fly, 
From  the  blue  vaulted  sky 

To  the  Paphian  Grove. 

JUNO. 
Then  away, 

1  obey 

Love  and  nature; 

BACCHUS. 

Since  'tis  so. 
Let  us  go. 
Dearest  creature! 

SCENE  IV. 
Juno,  Bacchus,  Jupiter. 

JUPITER. 

recitative. 
I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  else  I  'm  tipsey«— 
Maia,  where  are  you?  Come,  you  little  gipsey. 

BACCHUS. 

Malays  with  me,  sir ;  who  the  devil  are  ye? 
Sirrah,  be  gone ;  I  '11  trim  you  if  you  tarry. 

JUPITER. 

Fine  lingo  this  to  Jupiter ! — ^Why  truly 
I  'm  Jove  the  thund'reiv- 

JUNO. 

Out,  you  rascal,  you  lie— 

BACCHUS. 

Tis  1  am  Jupiter,  I  wield  the  thunder ! 
Zounds,  I  '11  sneak  off  before  they  find  the  blunder. 

[aside, 
JUPITER. 

Breaking  from  above,  below 
Flow,  ye  gleams  of  morning,  flow: 


I  am  an  confiBiot- 


Rise,  ye  glories  of  the  day. 
Rise  at  once  with  strengtbesi'd  ray. 
[Sudden  li^^iJl 

BACCHUS. 

Zounds,  what  can  this  mean ! 

JUMO. 
JUPITER. 

Your  pardon,  Juno,  for  this  rude  intrusion. 
Insatiate  monster !   I  may  now  be  jeaknis; 
If  I  »ve  my  mistresses,  you  have  your  feUoin: 
I  'm  now  a  very  husband  without  doubt, 
I  feel  the  honours  of  my  forehead  sprout 

AIR. 

Was  it  for  this,  from  morning  to  night 
Tempests  and  hurricanes  dwelt  on  your  toofw j 
Ever  complaining  of  coldness  and  slight, 
And  the  same  peal  was  eternally  rung  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  was  stinted  of  joy. 
Pleasure  and  happiness  banish*d  my  bretst. 
Poisoned  with  fondness  which  ever  mustWoy, 
Pinn*d  to  your  sleeve,  and  deny'd  to  be  bteit? 

RBCITATIVB. 

I  swear  by  Styx,  and  that  *s  an  horrid  oath, 
1  '11  have  revenge,  and  that  upou  you  botL 

JUNO. 

Nay,  hear  me,  Jove,  by  all  that's  serious  to^ 
1  swear  1  took  the  drunken  dog  for  you. 
BACCHUS. 

And  with  as  safe  a  conscience,  I  can  say,  as 
I  now  stand  here,  I  thought  the  chamber  Maia'L 

JUPITER. 

It  cannot  be 


I'll  not  be  cheated, 
Nor  be  treated 
Like  the  plaything  of  yo^r  wilL 

JUNO. 

ni  not  be  slighted, 
I '11  be  righted. 
And  I  '11  keep  my  spirits  still. 

JUPITER.  [T# 

You  pitiful  cully 

JUNO  and  bacchui.       JTqJ^' 
You  rakehelly  bully, 
Your  blustering^ 
Clattering, 
Flustering, 
l^attering^ 
Thundering, 
Blundering, 
I  defy. 

JUPITER. 

Oo  mind  3reur  toping. 

Never  come  groping  , 

Into  my  quarters,  I  desire,  nr^ 
Here  you  come  homing. 
And  adorning 

JUNO. 

You  are  a  liar,  sir«  " 
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BACCHVt. 

You  lie,  lir,  701:1  lie. 


SCENE  V. 
Jimo,  BACCBtm,  Jupiter,  Cupiik 

CCPID. 
RECITATITB. 

Here  are  the  lovers  all  at  clapper-clawing; 
A  very  pretty  scene  for  Collett's  drawing. 
Oho,  immortals,  why  this  catterwaoling? 
Through  all  Olympus  1  have  beard  yuur  bawling. 

JUNO. 

Ah !  Cupid,  your  fine  plotting,  with  a  pox, 
Has  set  all  in  the  wrong  box. 
Unravel  qniclUy,  for  the  thund'rer  swean 
To  pull  creation  down  about  our  ears. 

CUPID. 
AIK. 

Attend!  Attend!  Attend! 
God,  demi-god,  and  fiend. 

Mortals  and  immortals  see, 
Hither  turn  your  wondMng  eyes. 
See  the  rulers  of  the  skies 

Conquei'd  all,  and  slaves  to  me. 

JUPITER. 
RBaTATIVB. 

Pox  o»  your  brawling !  haste,  unriddle  quickly, 
Or  by  the  thunder  of  my  power  V\\  tickle  ye. 

CUPIR. 

You,  Jove,  as  punctual  to  your  assignation. 
Came  here  with  Maia  to  be  very  happy; 
But  Juno,  out  of  a  fond  iaclination, 
Stept  in  her  room,  of  all  your  love  to  trap  ye. 
Struck  by  my  power,  which  the  slave  dar»d  despise, 
Bacchus  was  wounded  too  by  Maia's  eyes. 
And  hither  stealing  to  appease  his  love. 
Thought  Juno  Maia;  she  thought  Bacchus  Jove. 
Here  resU  the  matter: — are  you  all  contented? 


No!  No!  not  I 

BACCHUS. 

I*m  glad  I  was  prevented. 
JUPITER.  lAtide, 

A  lueky  disappointment,  on  my  life, 

All  love  is  thrown  away  upon  a  w^ife : 

How  sad !  my  interruption  could  not  please  her. 

She  moves  my  pity — 

CUPID. 

Soften,  Jove,  and  ease  her. 

JTTPITRR. 


JI7JI0. 

Then  contented  I  resign 
My  prerogative  of  scolding; 
duiet  when  thy  lore  is  mine. 
When  my  arms  with  thine  are  folding. 

CUPID. 

Then,  jolly  Bacchus,  why  should  we  stand  out, 
If  we  have  quarrelled,  zounds  well  drink  about. 

AIR. 

Love  and  wine  uniiing, 
Rule  without  controul, 
Are  to  the  sense  delighting,' 
And  captivate  the  soul. 

,  Love  and  wine  uniting. 
Are  every  where  ador*d; 
Their  pleasures  are  inviting, 
^1  Heav*n  they  can  afford. 

BACCHUg. 

Zounds,  I  agree,  tis  folly  to  oppose  it: 

Let's  pay  our  duty  here,  and  then  well  close  it. 

AIR.       .     [To  the  audience. 
To  you,  yc  brave,  ye  fair,  ye  gay. 
Permit  me  from  rojrself  to  say;  ' 
The  juicy  grape  for  you  shall  rise. 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  skies; 
For  you  the  vine's  delicious  fruit 
Shall  on  the  lofty  mountains  shoot; 
And  ev'ry  wine  to  Bacchus  dear 
Shall  sparkle  in  perfection  here. 

.    CUPID. 

For  you,  ye  foir,  whose  heavenly  charmft 
Make  all  my  arrows  useless  arms; 
For  you  shall  HandeVs  lofty  flight 
Clash  on  the  listening  ear  of  night, 
And  the  soft  melting  sinking  lay 
In  gentle  accents  die  away: 
And  not  a  whisper  shall  appear. 
Which  modesty  would  blush  to  hear. 

JUNO.     . 

Ye  brave,  the  pillars  of  the  state. 
In  valour  and  in  conduct  great. 
For  you  the  rushing  clang  of  arms. 
The  yell  of  battle  and  alarms, 
Shall  fr*om  the  martial  trumpets  fly. 
And  echo  through  the  mantling  sky. 

JUPITER. 

From  you,  ye  glories  of  mankind, 
We  hope  a  firm  support  to  find; 
All  that  our  humble  powers  can  do 
Shall  be  displayed  to  pleasure  you; 
On  you  we  build  a  wish'd  success, 
n^is  yours,  like  deities  to  bless. 
Your  smiles  will  better  every  scene. 
And  clothe  our  barren  waste  in  green. 
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A  BACCRASAUAS. 

8UNG  BY  MS.  RBIVHOLD. 

Bacchi'8,  ever  smiling  power> 
Patron  of  the  festive  hour! 
Here  thy  genuine  nectar  roll 
To  the  wide  capacious  bowl. 
While  gentility  and  glee 
Make  these  gardens  worthy  thee. 

Bacchus,  ever  mirth  and  joy. 
Laughing,  wanton,  happy  boy! 
Here  advance  thy  clustered  crown, 
Send  thy  purple  blessings  down; 
With  the  Nine  to  please  conspire, 
AVreath  the  ivy  round  the  lyre. 


THE  TNVITATJON. 

TO  BE  SUNG  BY  MR8.  BARTHELEMON  AND 
B1A8TBR  CHENEY. 

Away  to  the  woodlands,  away! 
The  shepherds  are  forming  a  ring 
To  dance  to  the  honour  of  May, 
And  welcome  the  pleasures  of  Spring. 
The  shepherdess  labours  a  grace, 
And  shines  in  her  Sunday's  array, 
And  bears  in  the  bloom  of  her  face 
The  charms  and  the  beauties  of  May. 
Away  to  the  woodlands,  away ! 
The  shepherds  are  forming  a  ring,  &c. 

Away  to  the  woodlands,  away! 

And  join  with  the  amorous  train: 

*Ti8  treason  to  labour  to  day, 

Kow  Bacchus  and  Cupid  must  reign. 

With  garlands  of  primroses  made. 

And  crownM  with  the  sweet  blooming  spray. 

Thro*  woodland,  and  meadow,  and  shade. 

We'll  dance  to  the  honour  of  May. 

Away  to  the,  &c. 


A  BACCHANAUAN, 

What  is  war  and  all  its  joys? 
Useless  mischief,  empty  noise. 
What  are  arms  and  trophies  won  } 
Spangles  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Rosy  Bacchus,  give  me  wine; 
Happiness  is  only  thine ! 

What  is  love  without  the  bowl  > 


YouDg  Colin  bet  a  cciBely  far ^ 
And  codgelf  w:th  an  active  grace. 

In  every  thing  complete; 
But  Hobbinol  can  dance  divine, 
Gods !  how  his  manly  beauties  shine, 

Wheo  jigging  with  bis  feet.    ' 

Roger  is  very  stout  and  strong. 
And  Thyrsis  sings  a  heavenly  song. 

Soft  Giles  is  brisk  and  small. 
Who  shall  1  choose?  who  shall  I  abQii^ 
Why  must  I  be  confin'd  to  one  ? 

Why  can't  I  have  them  all? 


THE  HAPPY  PAIR. 

8TREPH0N. 

Lucy,  since  the  knot  was  ty»d. 
Which  con6rm'd  thee  Strephon*s  bride. 
All  is  pleasure,  all  is  joy. 
Married  love  can  never  cloy; 
Learn,  ye  rovers,  learn  from  thit. 
Marriage  is  the  road  to  bliss. 


A^Tiilst  thy  kindness  ev*ry  bonr 
Gathers  pleasure  with  its  power. 
Love  and  tenderness  in  thee 
Must  be  happiness  to  me. 
Learn,  ye  rovers,  learn  from  thii. 
Marriage  is  substantial  bliss. 

BOTH. 

Godlike  Hymen,  ever  reign. 
Ruler  of  the  happy  train. 
Lift  thy  flaming  torch  above. 
All  the  flights  of  wanton  love. 
Peaceful,  solid,  blest,,  serene. 
Triumph  in  the  married  scene. 

8TRBPnON. 

Blest  with  thee,  the  sultry  day 
Flies  on  wings  of  down  away, 
Lab'ring  o*er  the  yellow  plain. 
Open  to  the  sun  and  rain. 
All  my  painful  labours  fly. 
When  I  think  my  Lucy's  nigh. 

LUCY. 

0  my  Strephon,  could  my  heart 
Happiness  to  thee  impart, 

Joy  sboold  sing  away  the  hour. 
Love  should  ev'ry  pleasure  show^. 
Search  my  faithftil  breast,  and  aec^ 

1  am  blest  in  loving  thee. 
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When  thou  baai  drtiwn  Um  mystic  veil  between, 
'Tis  the  poor  minister's  concluding  scene. 
Sheltered  beneath  thy  pinions  he  withdraws, 
And  tells  us  his  integrity's  the  cause. 
Sneaking  to  solitude  he  rails  at  state, 
And  rathei:  would  be  virtuous  than  be  great. 
Laments  the  impotence  of  those  who  guide, 
And  wishes  public  clamours  may  subside. 
But  while  such  rogues  as  North  or  Sandwich  steer. 
Our  ^ievances  will  never  disappear. 

Hail  Resignation !  'tis  from  thee  we  trace 
The  various  villanies  of  power  and  place. 
When  rascals,  once  but  infamy  and  rags, 
Kich  with  a  nation*s  ruin,  swell  their  bags. 
Purchase  a  title  and  a  royid  smile. 
And  pay  to  be  distinguishably  vile. 
When  big  with  self  importance*  thu^  they  shine, 
Contented  with  their  gleanings  they  resign. 
When  ministers,  unable  to  preside. 
The  tott'ring  vehicle  no  longer  guide. 
The  powerful  Thane  prepares  to  kick  his  grace 
From  all  his  glorious  dignities  of  place. 
But  still  the  honour  of  the  action's  thine. 
And  Grafton's  tender  conscience  can  resign* 
lAment  not  Grafton  that  thy  hasty  fiUl 
Turns  out  a  public  happiness  to  all. 
Still  by  your  emptiness  of  look  appear 
The  ruins  of  a  man  who  used  to  steer, 
Still  wear  that  insignificance  of  foce 
Which  dignifies  you  more  than  power  or  place. 

Whilst  now  the  constitution  tott'ring  stands 
And  needs  the  firm  support  of  able  hands-. 
Your  grace  stood  foremost  in  the  glorious  cause 
To  shake  the  very  basis  of  our  laws. 
But  thanks  to  Camden,  and  a  noble  few. 
They  stemm'd  oppression's  tide  and   conquer'd 

you. 
How  can  your  prudence  be  completely  prais'd 
In  flying  from  the  storm  yourself  bad  rais'd. 
When  the  black  clouds  of  discord  veil'd  the  sky, 
'Twas  more  than  prudence  in  your  grace  to  fly. 
For  bad  the  thunders  burst  upon  your  head 
Soon  had  you  mingled  with  the  headless  dead. 
Not  Bute  tho'  here,  the  deputy  of  fate. 
Could  save  so  vile  a  minister  of  state. 

Oft  has  the  Carlton  sybil  prophesy'd 
How  long  each  minister  of  state  should  guide, 
And  from  the  dark  recesses  of  her  cell, 
When  Bute  was  absent,  would  to  Stuart  tell 
The  secret  fates  of  senators  and  peers. 
What  lord's  exalted  but  to  lose  his  ears. 
What  future  plans  the  junto  have  design'd. 
What  writers  >  are  with  Rockingham  combin'd, 
"Who  should  accept  a  privy  seal  or  rod. 
Who's  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Land  of  Nod, 
Wliat  pension'd  nobleman  should  hold  his  post, 
"What  poor  dependant  scor'd  without  his  host, 
Jf^hat  patriot  big  with  popular  applause 
ShoaM  join  the  ministry  and  prop  the  cause^ 
With  many  secrets  of  a  like  import, 
The  daily  tittle  tattle  of  a  court. 
By  common  fiune  retail'd  as  ofllce  news 
In  coflTee-houses,  taverns,  cellars,  stews. 


Long  had  she  known  the  date  of  Grafton's  power. 
And  in  her  tablet  mark'd  his  flying  hour. 
Rumour  reports,  a  message  from  her  cell 
Arrived  but  just  three  hours  before  he  felU 
Well  knew  the  subtle  minister  of  state 
Her  knowledge  in  the  mysteries  of  fate. 
And  catching  every  pension  he  could  find, 
Obey'd  the  &tal  summons  and  resign*d. 

Far  in  the  north  amidst  whose  dreary  Jiills 
None  hear  the  pleasant  murm'ring  sound  of  rins» 
Where  no  soft  gale  in  dying  raptures  blows, 
Or  ought  which  bears  the  look  of  verdure  gmws. 
Save  where  the  north  wind  cuts  the  solemn  yew 
And  russet  rushes  drink  the  noxious  dew. 
Dank  exhalations  drawn  from  stagnant  moors, 
The  morning  dress  of  Caledonia's  shores. 
Upon  a  bleak  and  solitary  plain 
Expos'd  to  every  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
A  humble  cottage  rear'd  its  lowly  head. 
Its  roof  with  matted  reeds  and  rushes  spread. 
The  walls  were  osiers  daub'd  with  slimy  c|ay. 
One  narrow  entrance  open'd  to  the  day; 
Here  liv'd  a  laird  the  ruler  of  his  clan, 
Whose  fame  thro*  every  northern  mountain  ranj 
Great  was  his  learningi  for  he  long  had  been 
A  student  at  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 
Professor  of  all  languages  at  once. 
To  him  some  reckoned  ChappeUow  a  dunce. 
With  happy  fluency  he  leam'd  to  speak 
Syriac  or  liatin,  Arabic  or  Greek. 
Not  any  tongue  in  which  Oxonians  sing 
When  they  rejoice,  or  blubber  with  the  king. 
To  him  appear'd  unknown:  with  sapient  loo4c 
He  taught  the  Highland  meaning  of  each  crook. 
But  oftcii  when  to  pastimes  he  inclin'd, 
To  give  some  relaxation  to  his  mind. 
He  laid  his  books  aside;  forgot  to  read 
To  hunt  wild  goslings  down  the  river  Tweed, 
To  chase  a  starving  weezel  from  her  bed, 
And  wear  the  spoil  triumphaut  on  his  head. 
'Tis  true  his  rent  roll  just  maintain'd  his  state. 
But  some  in  spite  of  poverty  are  great. 
Tho\ Famine  sunk  her  impress  ou  his  face. 
Still  you  might  there  his  haughty  temper  trace. 
Descended  from  a  catalogue  of  kings 
Whose  warlike  arts  Mac  Pherson  sweetly  sings; 
He  bore  the  majesty  of  monarchs  past, 
Likie  a  tall  pine  rent  with  the  winter's  blast. 
Whose  spreading  trunk  and  withered  branches  show 
How  glorious  once  the  lordly  tree  might  grow, 

Of  all  the  warring  passions  in  his  breast 
Ambition  still  presided  o'er  the. rest. 
This  is  the  spur  which  actuates  us  all. 
The  visionary  height  whence  thousands  fall. 
The  author's  hobby-horse,  the  soldier's  steed^ 
Which  aids  him  in  each  military  deed. 
The  lady's  dresser,  looking  glass  and  paint. 
The  W9rm  devotion  of  the  seeming  saint* 

Sawney,  the  nobler  ruler  of  the  clan. 
Had  nuinber'd  o'er  the  riper  years  of  mao^ 
Graceful  in  stature,  ravishing  his  mien. 
To  make  a  conquest  was  but  to  be  seen* 
Fir'd  by  ambition,  he  resolv'd  to  roam 
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Hi«  spacioQS  «word,  to  alafge  wallet  stnuig. 
Across  bis  broad  capacious  sboulders  bung : 
As  from  the  bills  the  Land  of  Promise  rose 
A  secret  transport  in  bis  bosom  gbws, 
A  joy  prophetic  until  then  unknown 
Assured  him  all  he  view'd  would  be  bis  own. 
New  scenes  of  pleasure  recreate  his  sight. 
He  views  the  fertile  meadows  with  delight. 
Still  in  soliloquy  he  praisM  the  view. 
Nor  more  was  pleas'd  with  future  scenes  at  Kew. 
His  wonder  broke  in  murmurs  from  his  tongue, 
No  more  the  praise  of  Highland  hills  he  sung. 
Till  now  a  stranger  to  the  cheerful  green, 
M'here  springing  flowers  diversify  the  scene. 
The  lofty  elm,  thfe  oak  of  lordly  look, 
The  willow  shadowing  the  bubbling  brook. 
The  hedges  blooming  with  the  sweets  of  May 
With  double  pleasure  marked  his  gladsome  way. 
Having  thro*  varying  rural  prospects  past. 
He  reached  the  great  metropolis  at  last. 
Here  Fate  beheld  him  as  he  trudged  the  street. 
Bare  was  his  buttocks  and  unshod  his  feet, 
A  lengthening  train  of  boys  displayed  him  great. 
He  seem*d  already  minister  of  state. 
The  Carlton  sybil  saw  bis  graceful  mien. 
And  straight  forgot  her  hopes  of  being  queen. 

•        •         •        •        •        t 
She  sigh'd,  she  wish'd,  swift  virtuous  Chudleigb  flew 
To  bring  the  Caledonian  swain  to  Kew, 
Then  introduced  him  to  her  secret  cell ; 
What  further  can  the  modest  numbers  tell  ? 

•         •         •         i» 
None  rid  the  broomstaff  with  so  good  a  grace^ 
Or  pleasM  her  with  such  majesty  of  face, 
Enraptur'd  with  her  incubus  she  sought 
How  to  reward  his  merit  as  she  ought. 
Resolved  to  make  him  greatest  of  the  great 
She  led  him  to  her  hidden  cave  of  state, 
There  spurs  and  coronets  were  placed  around 
And  privy  seals  were  scattered  on  the  ground, 
Hore  piles  of  honorary  truncheons  lay 

And  gleaming  stars 3  artificial  day. 

With  mystic  rods  whose  magic  power  is  such 
They  metamorphose  parties  with  a  touch. 

Here  hung  the  priqcely *  of  garter*d  blue 

With  flags  of  all  varieties  of  hue. 

"  These,"  said  the  sybil,  <«  from  this  present  hour 

Are  thine,  with  every  dignity  of  power. 

No  statesman  shall  be  titulary  great, 

None  shall  obtain  an  oflice  in  the  state 

But  such  whose  principles  and  manners  suit 

Tlie  virtuous  temper  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 

All  shall  pursue  thy  interest,  none  shall  guide 

But  such  as  you  repute  are  qualify 'd. 

No  more  on  Scotland's  melancholy  plain 

Your  star\'ing  countrymen  shall  drink  the  rain. 

But  hither  hasting  on  their  naked  feet 

Procure  a  place,  forget  themselves,  and  eat. 

No  southern  patriot  shall  oppose  my  will. 

If  not  my  look,  my  treasurer  can  kill. 

His  pistol  never  fails  in  time  of  need, 

And  Miho  dares  contradict  my  power  shall  bleed. 

A  future  Barrington  will  also  rise 

With  blood  and  death  to  enteitain  my  eyes. 

But  this  ibretitalls  futurity  and  fate, 

1*11  chuse  the  present  hour  to  make  thee  great.'* 

He  bow'd  submission,  and  with  eager  view 

Gaa'd  on  the  withered  oracle  of  Kew. 
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She  seiz'd  a  pendant  garter  and  begad 

To  elevate  the  ruler  of  the  clan. 

Girt  round  his  leg  the  honoured  trifle  sbooe 

And  gathered  double  lustre  from  the  throue. 

With  native  dignity  he.fill'd  the  stall. 

The  wonder,  jest,  and  enmity  of  all. 

Not  yet  content  with  honorary  grace 

The  sybil,  busy  for  the  sweets  of  place, 

Kick'd  out  a  minister,  the  people's  pridcv 

And  lifted  Sawney  iniiis  place  to  guide. 

The  leader  of  the  treasury  he  rose. 

Whilst  Fate  mark'd  down   the   nation's  fntore 

woes. 
Mad  with  ambition,  his  imperioua  band 
Scattered  oppression  thro*  a  groaning  land, 
Still  taxes  followed  taxes,  grants  supplies. 
With  evVy  ill  resulting  fiim  excise. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  unjust  iucrease. 
He  struck  a  bolder  stroke  and  soU  the  peace. 
The  Gallic  millions  so  convinced  his  mind 
On  honourable  (erms  the  treaty's  signU 

But  who  his  private  character  can  blame, 
Or  brand  his  tiUes  with  a  villain's  name. 
Upon  an  estimation  of  the  gains 
He  stoop'd  beneath  himself  to  Uke  the  reins, 
A  good  economist,  he  serv'd  the  crown 
And  made  his  master's  interest  his  own, 
His  starving  friends  and  countrymen  apply'd, 
To  share  the  ministry,  assist  to  guide. 
Nor  ask'd  in  vain: — his  charitable  hand 
Made  plenty  smile  in  Scotland's  barren  land, 
Her  wandering  sons  for  poverty  renown'd 
Places  and  pensions,  bribes  or  titles  found. 
Far  from  the  south  was  humble  iperit  fltd 
And  on  the  northern  mountains  rearM  her  becd, 
And  genius  having  rang'd  beyond  the  Tweed 
Sat  brooding  upon  bards  who  could  not  read, 
Whilst  courage  boasting  of  his  Highland  might 
Mentions  not  Culloden's  inglorious  fight 
But  whilst  his  lordship  fills  the  lionour'd  stall 
Ample  provision  satisfies  them  alL 
The  genius  sings  his  praise,  the  soldier  sweait 
To  mutilate  each  murm'ring  caitiff's  can, 
The  father  of  his  country  they  adore. 
And  live  in  elegance  unknown  before. 
a         •         «  « 

Around  this  mystic  Sun  of  liquid  gold 
A  swarm  of  planetary  statesmen  roU'd, 
Tho*  some  have  since  as  ministers  been  known 
They  shone  with  borrow'd  lustre,  not  their  ow. 
In  ev'ry  revolution  day  and  night 
From  Bute  they  caught  pach  particle  of  li^t, 
He  destin'd  out  the  circles  they  fulfil. 
Hung  on  the  bulky  nothing  of  his  will. 

How.  shall  I  brand  with  infamy  a  name 
Which  bids  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame? 
How  shall  1  touch  his  iron  soul  with  pain, 
Who  hears  unmov'd  a  multitude  compUia? 
A  multitude  made  wretched  by  his  hand. 
The  common  curse  and  nuisance  of  the  land. '' 
Holland,  of  thee  I  sing:  infernal  wretch. 
Say,  can  thy  power  of  mischief  further  stretch? 
Is  there  no  other  army  to  be  sold. 
No  town  to  be  destroy'd  for  bribes  and  gold? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  sit  contented  down. 
And  starve  the  subject  to  enrich  the  crown? 
That  when  the  treasury  can  boast  supplies 
Thy  pilfering  genius  may  have  exercise. 
Whilst  unaccounted  millions  pay  thy  toil 
Thou  art  secure  if  Bute  divides  tht  s)^ik 
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hatching  bis  influence  from  tbe  best  of  kingpi, 
Vice  broods  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
Tlie  vengeance  of  a  nation  is  defy'd 
And  liberty  and  justice  set  aside. 
Distinguished  robber  of  tbe  public,  say, 
What  urg'd  thy  timid  spirit's  hasty  way? 
She  -^—  in  the  protection  of  a  king. 
Did  recollection  paint  the  fete  of  Byng? 
Did  conscience  bold  that  mirror  to  thy  sight, 
Or  Aylyffe's  ghost  accompany  thy  flight? 
Is  Bute  more  powerful  than  the  sceptred  hand, 
Or  art  thou  safer  in  a  foreign  land? 
In  vain  the  scene  relinquished  now  you  grieve, 
Carsing  the  moment  you  were  forced  to  leave 
Thy  ruins  on  the  isle  of  Thanet  built, 
Tbe  fruits  of  plunder,  villany  and  guilt. 
When  you  presume  on  English  ground  to  tread. 
Justice  will  lift  her  weapon  at  your  head. 
Contented  with  the  author  of  your  state. 
Maintain  the  conversation  of  the  great. 
Be  busy  in  confederacy  and  plot. 
And  settle  what  shall  be  on  what  is  not^ 
Display  the  statesman  in  some  wild  design^ 
Poretell  when  North  will  tumble  and  resign. 
How  long  the  busy  Sandwich,  mad  for  rule, 
Will  lose  his  labour  and  remain  a  fool. 
Bnt  your  accounts,  the  subject  of  debate, 
^    Are  sunk  beneath  the  notice  of  the  great, 
Jjet  brib'd  exchequer  tellers  find  'em  just. 
While  on  the  penalty  of  place  they  must, 
Before  you're  seen  your  honesty  is  clear, 
And  all  will  evidently  right  appear. 

When  as  a  minister  you  had  your  day. 
And  gathered  light  from  Bute's  supeiior  ray, 
His  striking  representative  you  shone. 
And  seem'd  to  glimmer  in  yourself  alone. 
The  lives  of  thousands  bartered  for  a  bribe. 
With  villanies  too  shocking  to  describe. 
Your  system  of  oppression  testify'd 
Kone  but  the  conscientious  Fox  could  guide. 
As  Bote  is  fix'd  eternal  in  his  sphere 
And  ministers  revolve  around  in  air, 
Yoar  inlamy  with  such  a  lasting  ray 
Olow'd  thro'  your  orb  in  one  continued  day. 
Still  ablest  politicians  hold  dispute. 
Whether  you  gave,  or  borrow'd  light  from  Bute. 
JLost  in  the  blaze  of  his  superior  parts. 
We  often  have  descry'd  your  little  arts. 
But  at  a  proper  distance  from  his  sphere 
We  saw  the  little  villain  disappear, 
WTien  drest  in  titles,  the  burlesque  of  place 
A  more  illustrious  rascal  show'd  his  face. 
Your  destin'd  sphere  of  ministry  now  run, 
You  dropt  like  others  in  the  parent  Sun, 
There  as  a  spot  you  purpose  to  remain. 
And  seek  protection  in  the  sybiPs  swain. 
Grafton  his  planetary  life  began, 
Tho*  foreign  to  the  system  of  the  clan. 
Slowly  he  roll'd  around  the  fount  of  light, 
Ijong  was  his  day,  but  longer  was  his  night. 
Irregular,  unequal  in  his  course* 


Swift  hurry  and  confusion  wild  began 
To  discompose  the  Thane^s  determin'd  plan. 
Errour,  his  secretary,  lent  his  aid 
To  undermine  each  plot  his  cunning  laid; 
He  wrote  dispatches  in  his  grace's  name, 
And  ruin*d  every  project  North  could  frame. 
Yet  as  he  blunder'd  thro'  the  lengtben'd  night 
He  seriously  protested  all  was  right 
Since  dissipation  is  thy  only  joy. 
Go,  Grafton,  join  the  dance  and  act  the  boy; 
'Tis  not  for  fops  in  cabinets  to  shine. 
And  justice  must  confess  that  title's  thine. 
Dress  to  excess  and  powder  into  fime. 
In  drums  and  hurricanes  exalt  your  name. 
There  you  may  glitter,  there  your  worth  may  rise 
Above  the  little  reach  of  vulgar  eyes. 
But  in  the  high  departments  of  the  state 
Your  talents  are  too  trifling  to  be  great. 
There  all  your  imperfections  rise  to  view, 
Not  Sandwich  so  contemptible  as  you. 
Bute  from  the  summit  of  his  power  descry'c^ 
Your^glarinjr  inability  to  guide, 
And  mustering  every  rascal  in  his  gang. 
Who  might  for  merit  all  together  hang, 
From  the  black  catalogue  and  worthy  crew. 
The  Jesuitical  and  scheming  few, 
Selected  by  the  leader  of  the  clan. 
Received  instructions  for  their  future  plan. 
And  after  proper  adoration  paid 
Were  to  their  destinM  sphere  of  state  convey'd. 
To  shine  the  minister's  satellites. 
Collect  his  light,  and  give  his  lordship  ease. 
Reform  his  crooked  politics  and  draw 
A  more  severe  attack  upon  the  law. 
Settle  his  erring  revolutions  right, 
And  give  in  just  proportion  day  and  night. 
Alas!  the  force  of  Scottish  pride  is  such, 
These  mushrooms  of  a  day  presum'd  too  much. 
Conscious  of  cunning  and  superior  arts 
They  scorn'd  the  minister's  too  trifling  parts, 
Grafton  resents  a  treatment  so  unjust. 
And  damns  the  Carlton  sybil's  fiery  lust. 
By  which  a  scoundrel  Scot  opprest  the  realni. 
And  rogues  below  contempt  disgrac'd  the  helm. 
Swift  scandal  caught  the  accents  as  they  fell. 
And  bore  them  to  the  sybil's  secret  cell. 
Enrag'd  she  wing'd  a  messencrer  to  Bute, 
Some  minister  more  able  to  depute; 
Her  character  and  virtue  was  a  jest, 
Whilst  Grafton  was  of  useless  pt»wcr  possest. 
This  done,  her  jjust  desire  of  vensreance  warm. 
She  gave  him  notice  of  tlie  bursting  storm; 
Timid  and  dubious  Grafton  faced  about. 
And  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  out. 
But  as  no  laws  the  sybil's  power  confin'd. 
He  drop'd  his  blushing  honouis  and  rcsign'il^ 

Step  forward,  North!  and  let  the  doubtful  see 
Wonders  and  miracles  reviv'd  in  thee. 
Did  not  the  living  witness  haunt  the  court. 
What  ear  had  ^ven  faith  to  my  report? 
I  Amidst  the  rout  of  ministerial  slaves 
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This  wond'rous  metamerphote  of  an  bour. 

Sufficiently  evinced  the  sybil's  power. 

To  ruiu  nations,  little  rogues  to  raise, 

A  virtue  sapeniatural  displays, 

What  but  a  power  infernal  or  divine 

Coald  honour  North,  or  make  his  grace  resign. 

Some  super6cial  politicians  tell 
When  (Grafton  from  his  gilded  turret  fell. 
The  sybil  substituted  North  a  blank, 
A  mustered  faggot  to  complete  the  rank. 
Without  tiic  distant  thought  that  such  a  tool 
Would  change  its  being  and  aspire  to  rule: 
But  such  the  humble  North's  indulgent  fate. 
When  striding  in  the  saddle  of  the  state 
He  caught  by  inspiration  statesmanship, 
And  drove  the  slow  machine  and  smacked  his  whip; 
Whilst  Bedford  wondering  at  his  sudden  skill 
With  reverence  view'd  the  packhorse  of  hit  will. 

His  majesty  (the  buttons  thrown  aside) 
Declar'd  his  fix*d  intention  to  preside. 
No  longer  sacrificed  to  every  knave 
He*d  show  himself  discreet  as  well  as  bra^; 
Id  every  cabinet  and  council  cause 
He'd  be  dictator  and  enforce  the  laws. 
Whilst  North  should  in  his  present  office  stand 
As  understrapper  to  direct  his  hand. 

Now  Expectation,  now  extend  thy  wing ! 
Happy  the  land  wiiose  minister's  a  king, 
Happy  the  king  who  niling  each  debate 
Can  peep  through  every  roguery  of  state. 
See  Hope  arrayed  in  robes  of  virgin  white. 
Trailing  an  arcb*d  variety  of  light, 
Corner  showering  blessings  on  a  ruin'd  realm. 
And  shows  the  crown*d  director  of  the  helm. 
Return,  fair  goddess,  till  some  future  day; 
The  king  has  seen  the  errour  of  his  way; 
And  by  his  smarting  shoulders  seems  to  feel 
The  wheel  of  state  is  not  a  Catharine  wheel. 
"Wise  by  experience,  general  nurse  of  foob. 
He  leaves  the  ministry  to  venal  tools, 
And  finds  his  happy  talents  better  suit 
The  making  buttons  for  his  favourite  Bute, 
In  countenancing  the  unlawful  views 
Which  North,  the  delegate  of  Bute,  pursues,   . 
In  glossing  with  authority  a  train 
Whose  names  are  infamy,  and  objects  gain. 

Hail,  61ial  duty!  great  if  rightly  ns'd, 
How  little,  when  mistaken  and  abus*d; 
View'd  from  one  point,  how  glorious  art  thou  seen, 
F^mm  others,  how  degenerate  and  mean. 
A  seraph  or  an  idiot's  head  we  see: 
Oft  on  the  latter  stands  the  type  of  thee. 
And  bowing  at  his  parent's  knee  is  drest 
In  a  long  hood  of  many-colour'd  vest. 

The  sceptred  king  who  dignifies  a  throne. 
Should  be  in  private  life  himself  alone. 
Ko  friend  or  mother  should  his  conscience  scan. 
Or  with  the  nation's  hoid  confound  the  man. 
L'ke  juggling  Melchi  2^adok's  priestish  plea, 


Whilst  the  rogues  ont  revile  the  rascals  in. 

Repeat  the  proverb,  **  let  those  laugh  that  win:' 

Fleeting  and  transitory  is  the  date 

Of  sublunary  ministers  of  state, 

Then  whilst  thy  summer  lasts,  prepare  the  hay. 

Nor  trust  to  autumn  and  a  fnture  day. 

I  leave  thee  now,  but  with  intent  to  trace 
The  villains  and  the  honest  men  of  place. 
The  first  are  still  assisting  in  thy  train 
To  aid  the  pillage  and  divide  the  gain. 
The  last  of  known  integrity  of  mind 
Forsook  a  venal  party  and  resign'd. 

Come  Satire !  fiid  me  to  display  the  firsts 
Of  every  honest  Englishman  accurst. 
Come  Truth,  assist  me  to  prepare  the  lays. 
Where  worth  demands,  and  give  the  latter  praite. 
Ingenious  Sandwich,  whither  dost  thou  fly 
To  shun  the  censure  of  the  public  eye? 
Dost  thou  want  matter  for  another  speech* 
Or  other  works  of  genius  to  impeach  ? 
Or  would  thy  insignificance  and  pride 
Presume  above  thyself  and  seek  to  guide? 
Pursue  thy  ignis-fatuus  of  power. 
And  call  to  thy  assistance  virtuous  Gowcr, 
Set  Rigby's  haippy  countenance  in  play. 
To  vindicate  whatever  you  can  say. 
Then  when  you  totter  into  place  and  fame. 
With  double  infamy  you  brand  yoor  name. 
Say,  Sandwich,  in  the  winter  of  your  date* 
Can  you  ascend  the  hobby-horse  of  state* 
Do  titles  echo  grateful  in  your  ear. 
Or  is  it  mockery  to  call  you  peer? 
In  ■  silver'd  age  to  play  the  fool. 

And  ^—  with  rascals  infamous  a  toolj 
Plainly  denote  your  judgment  is  no  more. 
Your  honour  was  cxtinguish'd  long  before. 

Say,  if  reflection  ever  blest  thy  mind. 
Hast  thou  one  real  friend  among  mankind  ? 
Thou  had  St  one  once,  free,  generous  and  sincera. 
Too  good  a  senator  for  such  a  peer. 
Him  thou  hast  offer'd  as  a  sacrifice 
To  lewdness,  immorality  and  vice. 
Your        •     *S        scoundrel  set  the  gin. 
And  friendship  was  the  bait  to  draw  him  in. 
What  honourable  villain  could  they  find 
Of  Sandwich's  latudinary  mind  ? 
Tho'  intimacy  secm'd  to  stop  the  way. 
You  they  employed  to  tempt  him  and  betray 
Full  well  you  executed  their  commands. 
Well  you  deserv'd  the  pension  at  their  hands. 
For  you  in  hours  of  trifling  he  compiled 
A  dissertation  blasphemous  and  wild. 
Be  it  recorded  too,  at  your  desire. 
He  called  for  demons  to  assist  his  lyre. 
Relying  on  your  friendship  soon  he  found 
How  dangerous  the  support  of  rotten  groa»f. 
In  your  infernal  attributes  array'd. 
You  sciz'd  the  wish'd-for  poem  and  betray 'd. 

Hail  mighty  Twitcher!  can  ttiy  r 
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There  yoQ  may  l>oait  one  sense  is  entertainMy 
Tho*  age  present  your  other  sensed  pain'd, 
60,  Sandwich,  if  thy  fire  of  lust  compel. 
Regale  at  Harrington^s  religious  ceU, 

— [iOegHU. 

Kxert  your  poor  endeavours  as  you  please. 
The  jest  and  bubble  of  the  harlot  crew, 
What  entertain'd  your  youth,  in  age  pursue. 

When  Grafton  shook  oppression's  iron  rod. 
Like  Egypt's  lice,  the  instrument  of  God, 
When  Camden,  driven  from  his  office,  saw 
The  last  weak  efforts  of  esqiiring  law. 
When  Bute,  the  regulator  of  the  state 
Preferr'd  the  vicious,  to  transplant^  the  great. 
When  rank  corruption  thro'  all  orders  ran 
And  infemy  united  Sawney's  clan, 
When  every  office  was  with  rogues  dist^rac'd, 
And  the  Scotch  dialect  became  the  taste^^ 
Could  Beaufoit  with  such  creatures  stay  behind } 
No,  Beaufort  was  a  Briton,  and  resigned. 
Thy  resignation,  Somerset,  shall  shine 
When  time  hath  buryed  the  recording  line. 
And  proudly  glaring  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 
With  more  than  titles  decorate  thy  name. 
Amidst  the  gatber'd  rascals  of  the  age, 
Who  murder  noble  parts,  the  court  their  stage, 
One  nobleman  of  hcmesty  remains. 
Who  scorns  to  draw  in^nioisterial  chains. 
Who  honours  virtue  and  his  country's  peace. 
And  sees  with  pity  grievances  increase. 
Who  bravely  left  all  sordid  views  of  place. 
And  lives  the  honour  of  the  Beaufort  race. 

Deep  in  the  secret,  Barrington  and  Gower, 
Rais'd  upon  villany,  aspire  to  power. 
Big  with  importance  they  presume  to  riso 
Above  a  minister  they  must  despise. 
Whilst  Barrington  as  secretary  shows 
How  many  pensions  paid  his  blood  and  blows. 
And  Gower,  the  humbler  creature  of  the  two, 
Has  only  future  prospects  in  his  view* 
Bat  North  requires  assistance  from  the  great 
To  worK  another  button  in  the  state. 
That  Weymouth  may  complete  the  birthday  suit. 
Toll  trimmed  by  Twitcher  and  cut  out  by  Bute. 
Sd  many  worthy  schemers  must  produce 
A  statesman's  coat  of  universal  use; 
Some  system  of  economy  to  save 
Another  million  for  another  knave. 
Soonc  plan  to  make  a  duty,  large  before. 
Additionally  great,  to  grind  the  poor. 
Tor  'tis  a  maxim  with  the  guiding  wise, 
Jast  as  the  commons  sink  the  rich  arise. 
If  ministers  and  privy  council  knaves 
Would  rest  contented  with  their  being  slaves, 
And  not  with  anxious  infamy  pursue 
Those  measures  which  will  fetter  others  too. 
The  swelling  cry  of  liberty  would  rest. 
Nor  Englishmen  complain,  nor  knaves  protest. 


Gods !  that  these  fly-blows  of  fl  stallion's  day, 

Warm'd  into  being  by  the  sybil's  ray« 

Should  shake  the  constitution,  rights  and  laws. 

And  prosecute  the  man  of  freedom's  cause! 

Whilst  Wilkes  to  every  Bi  iton's  right  appeai'd 

With  loss  of  liberty  that  right  he  seal'd. 

Imprison'd  and  oppressed  he  persever'd. 

Nor  Sawney  or  his  powerful  sybil  fear'd. 

The  hag  replete  with  malice  from  above, 

Shot  poison  on  the  screech  owl  of  her  love. 

Unfortunately  to  his  pen''  it  fHl, 

And  flow*d  in  double  rancour  to  her  cell. 

Madly  she  rav'd  to  ease  her  tortur'd  miud,- 

The  object  of  her  hatred  is  confin'd: 

But  he,  supported  by  his  country's  laws, 

Bid  her  defiance,  far  'twas  fi-eedom's  causis. 

Her  treasurer  and  Talbot  fought  in  vain, 

Tho'  each  attain*d  his  favounte  object,  gain. 

She  sat  as  usual  when  a  project  fails, 

Damn'd  Chudleigh's  phyz,and  din'd  upon  her  nails. 

Unhappy  land !  whose  govem'd  monarch  sees 
Thro'  glasses  and  perspective  such  as  these. 
When  juggling  to- deceive  his  untry'd  sight. 
He  views  the  ministry  all  trammell'd  rights 
Whilst  to  his  eye  the  other  glass  apply 'd. 
His  subjects'  failings  are  all  magnified. 
Unheeded  the  petitions  are  receiv'd, 
Nor  one  report  of  grievances  belie v'd; 
Tis  but  the  voice  of  faction  in  disguise 
That  blinds  with  libeity  the  people's  eycs; 
'Tis  riot  and  licentiousness  puraues 
Some  disappointed  placeman's  private  viewiK 
And  shall  such  venal  creatures  steer  the  helm. 
Waving  oppression's  banners  round  the  realm ^ 
Shall  Britons  to  the  vile  detested  troop. 
Forgetting  ancient  honour,  meanly  stoop? 
Shall  we  our  rights  and  libertie;)  resign. 
To  lay  those  jewels  at  a  woman's  shrine  ? 
No:  let  us  still  be  Britons:  be  it  kno>vn. 
The  favours  we  solicit  are  our  own. 
Engage,  ye  Britons,  in  the  glorious  task. 
And  stronger  still  enforce  the  thina:8  you  ask. 
Assert  your  rights,  remonstrate  with  the  throiia^- 
losist  on  liberty,  and  that  alone. 

Alas !   America,  thy :—  cause 

Displays  the  ministry's  contempt  of  laws. 
Unrepresented  thou  art  tax'd,  excis'd. 
By  creatures  much  too  vile  to  be  despised. 
The  outcast  of  an  outed  gang  are  sent. 

To  bless  thy  commerce,  with ■  govemmeut. 

Whilst  pity  rises  to  behold  thy  fate, 

We  see  thee  in  this  ^vorst  of  troubles  great. 

Whilst  anxious  for  thy  wavering  dubious  caus9. 

We  give  thy  proper  spirit  due  applause. 

If  virtuous  Grafton's  sentimental  ta^te, 

Is  in  his  measures  or  his  mistress  placed ; 

In  either  'tis  originally  rare. 

One  shows  the  midnight  cully,  one  the  peer* 
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We  taw  thet  exercise  thy  magip  rod 

And  form  a  titled  villain  with  a  nod. 

Turn  ont  the  virtuous,  airily  advance 

The  members  of  the  council  in  a  dance, 

And  honouring  Sandwich  with  a  serious  ah 9, 

Commend  the  fancy  of  his  solitaire. 

These  were  thy  actions  worthy  of  record. 

Worthy  the  bubbled  wretch  and  venal  lord. 

Since  villany  is  meritorious  grown, 

Step  forward,  for  thy  merit's  not  unknown. 

What  Mansfield^s  conscience  shuddered  to  receive 

Thy  mercenary  temper  cannot  leave.  ' 

Reversions,  pensions,  bribes  and  ^-— ^  [Jllegihle. 

What  mortal  scoundrel  can  such  things  refuse? 

If  Dunnin(c*s  nice  integrity  of  mind 

Will  not  in  pales  of  interest  be  confin'd; 

Let  his  uncommou  honesty  resiim. 

And  boast  the  empty  pension  of  the  Nine; 

A  Thurloe  ciaspin?  every  oiferM  straw. 

Shines  his  successor,  and  degrades  the  law. 

How  like  the  ministry  who  linked  his  chains. 

His  measures  tend  incessantly  to  gains. 

If  Weymouth  dresses  to  the  height  of  taste, 
At  once  with  -^— -  ■  places  1ac*d, 

Can  such  a  summer  insect  of  the  state 
Be  otherwise  than  in  externals  great? 
Thou  bustling  marplot  of  each  hidden  plan, 
How  wilt  thou  annwer  to  the  sybirs  man? 
I>id  thy  own  shallow  politics  direct. 
To  treat  the  mayor  with  purposM  disrespect, 
<>r  did  it  come  in  ordei-s  from  above, 
From  her  who  sacrificed  her  soul  to  love? 
Bi^hy  whose  conscience  is  a  perfect  dice, 
A  jtist  epitome  of  every  vice, 
Kq}lete  with  what  accomplishments  support 
The  empty  admiration  of  a  court, 
Yet  wants  a  barony  to  grace  record, 
And  hopes  to  lose  the  rascal  in  the  lord. 
His  wish  is  granted,  and  the  kin?  prepares 
A  title  of  renown  to  brand  his  heirs. 
When  vice  creates  the  patent  for  a  peer, 
What  lord  so  nominally  great  as  Clare? 
Whilst  Chatham  f^om  his  coroneted  oak 
Unheeded  shook  the  senirte  with  his  croak; 
The  minister  too  powerful  to  be  right, 
Laugh'd  at  his  prophecy  and  second  sight. 
Since  mother  Shipton's  oracle  of  state 
ForcstaUM  the  future  incidents  of  fate. 
Grafton  might  shake  his  elbows, dance  and  dream, 
T^^orc  labour  lost  to  strive  against  the  stream. 
If  Grafton  in  his  juggling  statesman's  game 
Bnbbied  for  interest,  betted  but  for  fame, 
The  leader  of  the  treasury  Could  pay 
For  every  loss  in  politics  and  play. 
Sir  Fletcher's  noisy  eloquence  of  tongue 
Is  on  such  pliant  oily  hinges  hung, 
Torn'd  to  all  points  of  politics  and  doubt. 
But  tbo*  for  ever  worsted,  never  out. 
Can  such  a  wretched  creature  take  the  chair 
And  exercise  his  new  made  power  with  air  ? 
This  worthy  speaker  of  a  worthy  crew 
Can  write  long  speeches  and  repeat  them  too, 
A  practised  lawyer  in  the  venal  court. 


Whilat  nnrenowned  for  military  deods^ 
A  youthful  branch  of  royalty  succeeds. 

Let  Coventry,  Yonge,  Palmerston  and  Brett 
With  resignation  pay  the  crown  a  debt; 
If  in  return  for  offices  of  trust, 
The  ministry  expect  jrouMI  prove  unjust. 
What  soul  that  values  fipeedom  could  with  caie 
Stoop  under  obligations  such  as  these. 
If  you  a  Briton,  every  virtue  dead. 
That  would  upon  your  dying  freedom  tread. 
List  in  the  gang  and  piously  procure. 
To  make  your  calling  and  election  sure; 
Go  flatter  Sawney  for  his  jockeyship. 
Assist  in  each  long  shuffle,  hedge  and  slip. 
Thus  rising  on  the  stilts  of  favour  see    . 
What  Grafton  was,  and  future  dukes  will  be. 
How  Rfgby,  Weymouth,  Barrmgton  b^aa 
To  juggle  into  fame  and  play  the  man. 

Amidst  this  general  rage  of  turning  oot. 
What  ofTicer  will  stand,  remains  a  doubt. 
If  virtue's  an  objection  at  the  board. 
With  what  propriety  the  council's  storM  ; 
Where  could  the  Caledonian  minion  find 
Such  striking  copies  of  his  venal  mind? 
Search  thro'  the  winding  labyrinths  of  pUio^ 
See  all  alike  politically  base. 
If  virtues,  foreign  to  the  office,  shine. 
How  fast  the  prodigies  of  state  resign! 
Still  as  they  drop,  the  rising  race  bqgin 
To  boast  the  infamy  of  being  in. 
And  generous  Bristol,  constant  to  his  frieod. 
Employs  his  lifted  cratches  to  ascend. 
Look  round  thee, North!  seewhataglorionts 
O  let  no  thought  of  vengeance  intervene: 
Throw  thy  own  insignificance  aside, 
And  swell  in  self-importance*  power  and  pride. 
Sec  Holland  easy  with  his  pilfer'd  store. 
See  Bute  intriguing  how  to  pilfer  more. 
See  Grafton's  coflers  boast  the  wealth  of  place, 
A  provident  reserve  to  hedge  a  race. 
New  to  oppression  and  the  servile  chsun. 
Hark  how  the  wrong'd  Americans  complain. 
Whilst  unregarded  the  petitions  lie. 
And  Uberty  unnoticed  swells  her  cry; 
Yet,  yet  reflect,  thou  despicable  thing. 
How  wavering  is  the  favour  of  a  king; 
lliink,  since  that  feeble  fence  and  Bute  is  all. 
How  soon  thy  humbug  farce  of  state  may  fisIW 
Then  catch  the  present  moment  while  lis  thin^ 
Implore  a  noble  pension  and  resign. 


JOURNAL  eth,  Saturday,  SepL  30,  1769. 

[Copied  from  a  poem  in  Chatterton>s  hanil-writinf 
in  the  British  Museum.] 


Tis  mystery  all,  in  every  sect 
You  find  this  palpable  defect. 
The  axis  of  the  dark  machine 
Is  enigmatic  and  unseen. 
Opinion  is  the  only  guide 
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A  priest  whose  ianctimonious  ISioe 
BecAiue  a  sennon,  or  a  grace. 
Could  take  an  orthodox  repast, 
And  left  the  knighted  loin  the  last; 
To  fasting  vety  little  bent, 
He'd  pray  indeed  till  breath  was  spent. 
Shrill  was  his  treble  as  a  cat, 
His  organs  beingchokM  with  fat; 
In  college  quite  as  gracefiil  seen 
As  Camplin  or  the  lazy  dean, 
(Who  sold  the  ancient  cross  to  Hoare 
For  one  church  dinner,  nothing  more, 
The  dean  who  sleeping  on  the  book 
Breams  he  is  swearing  at  his  cook.) 
This  animated  hill  of  oil 
Was  to  another  dean  the  foil. 
They  seem'd  two  beasU  of  different  kind. 
Contra  in  politics  and  mind. 
The  only  sym])athy  they  knew. 
They  both  lov'd  turUe  a-la-stew. 
The  d*an  was  empty,  tbinand  long. 
As  Fowler's  back  or  head  or  song. 
He  met  the  rector  in  the  street, 
Sinking  a  canal  with  his  feet. 
"Sir,*'  quoth  the  dean,  with  solemn  no4« 
"  You  are  a  minister  of  Godj 
And,  as  I  apprehend,  should  be 
About  such  holy  works  as  me. 
But,  cry  your  mercy,  at  a  feast 
You  only  show  yourself  a  priest, 
No  sermon  politic  you  preach. 
No  doctrine  damnable  you  teach. 
Did  not  we  few  maintain  the  fight, 
MystVy  might  sink  and  all  be  light 
From  house  to  house  your  appetita 
In  daily  sojourn  paints  ye  right. 
Nor  lies  true  orthodox  you  carry. 
You  hardly  ever  hang  or  marry. 
Good  Mr.  Rector,  let  me  tell  ye 
You'?e  too  much  tallow  in  this  belly. 
Fast,  and  repent  of  ev'ry  sin. 
And  grow,  like  me,  upright  and  thin; 
Be  active,  and  assist  your  mother. 
And  then  I'll  own  ye  for  a  brother." 
•    *  Sir,"  quoth  the  rector  in  a  huff, 
••True,  you're  diminutive  enough. 
And  let  me  tell  ye,  Mr.  Dean, 
You  are  as  worthless  too  as  lean; 
This  mountain  strutting  to  my  face 
Is  an  undoubted  sign  of  grace. 
Grace,  tho*  you  ne'er  on  turtle  sup, 
Will  like  a  bladder  blow  you  up, 
A  tun  of  claret  swells  3ronr  case 
Less  than  a  single  ounce  of  gprace.** 

**  You're  wrong,"  the  bursting  dean  reply'd, 
••  Your  logic's  on  the  rough  cast  side ; 
The  minor's  right,  the  mi^or  falls. 
Weak  as  his  modem  honour's  walls. 
A  spreading  trunk,  with  rotten  skin. 
Shows  very  little's  kept  within; 
But  when  the  casket's  neat,  not  large. 
We  guess  th'  importance  of  the  charge." 
"  Sir,"  quoth  the  rector, "  Fvc  a  story 
fiuite  apropos  to  lay  before  ye. 
A  sage  philosopher  to  try 
>"  What  pupil  saw  with  reason's  eye, 
Prepar'd  three  boxes,  gold,  lead,  stone. 
And  bid  three  youngsters  daim  each  One, 
The  first,  a  Bristol  merchant's  heir, 
Lof'd  pelf  abof e  the  channing  fair; 


So  'tis  not  dtAcult  t<5  sa^ 
Which  box'tlie  dolthead  took  away* 
The  next,  as  sensible  as  me, 
Desir'd  the  pebbled  one,  d'ye  see. 
The  other,  having  scratch'd  his  head. 
Consider*!]  tho*  the  third  was  lead, 
Twas  metal  still  surpassing  stone. 
So  ciahn'd  the  leaden  box  bid  own. 
Now  to  unclose  they  all  prepare. 
And  hope  alternate  laughs  at  fear. 
The  golden  case  does  ashes  hold, 
The  leaden  shines  with  sparkling  gold. 
But  in  the  outcast  stone  they  see 
A  jewel, — such  pray  fancy  me." 

"Sir,"  quoth  the  dean,  "  I  truly  say 
You  tell  a-tale  a  pretty  way; 
But  the  conclusion  to  allow«- 
'Fore  gad,  1  scarcely  can  tell  how. 
A  jewel !  Fancy  must  be  strong 
To  thinkyou  keep  your  water  long. 
I  preach,  thank  gracious  Heaven !  as  cl^r 
As  any  pulpit  stander  here. 
But  may  the  devil  claw  my  face 
If  e'er  I  pray'd  for  puffing  grace. 
To  be  a  mount^n,  and  to  carry 
Such  a  Tile  heap — I'd  rather  marry ! 
Bach  day  to  sweat  three  gallons  hi^ 
And  span  a  furlong  on  my  scull.  ; 

Lost  to  the  melting  joys  of  love—    ■ 
Not  to  be  borne— like  justice  move." 

And  here  the  dean  was  running  oa. 
Thro*  half  a  couplet  having  gone; 
Quoth  rector  peevish,  '*  X  sha'nt  stay 
To  throw  my  precious  time  away. 
The  gen'rous  Burgum  having  sent 
A  ticket  as  a  compliment,. 
I  think  myself  in  duty  bound 
Six  pounds  of  turtle  to  confound." 

"That  man  you  mention,"  auitwers  deaa^ 
**  Creates  in  priests  of  sense  the  spleen  ; 
His  soul's  as  open  as  his  baud. 
Virtue  distrest  may  both  command; 
That  ragged  Virtue  is  a  whore, 
I  always  beat  her  from  my^our. 
But  Burgnm  gives»  and  giving  shows 
His  honour  leads,  him  by  the  nose. 
Ah !  how  nnlike  the  church  divine. 
Whose  feeble  lights  on  mountains  shine. 
And  being  plac'd  so  near  the  sky. 
Are  lost  to  every  human  eye. 
His  luminaries  shine  around 
Like  stars  in  the  Cimmerian  ground." 

**  Invidious  slanderer!"  quuth  priesi, 
<*  O  may  I  never  scent  a  feast, 
If  thy  curst  conscience  is  as  pure 
As  underlings  in  Whitefield's  cure. 
The  church,  as  thy  display  hus  shown, 
Is  tnrn'd  a  bawd  to  lustful  town ; 
But  what  against  the  church  you've  said 
Shall  soon  &11  heavy  on  your  head. 
Is  Burgum's  virtue  then  a  fault? 
Venison  and  Heaven  forbid  the  thought ! 
He  gives,  and  never  eyes  return ; 
O  may  paste  altars  to  him  burn ! 
But  whilst  I  talk  with  worthless  you, 
Perhaps  the  dinner  waits adieu." 

This  said,  the  rector  trudg'd  along 
As  heavy  as  Fowlerian  song. 
The  hollow  dean  with  fairy  feet, 
Stept  lightly  thro'  the  dirty  street. 
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CHATTEKTON'S  POEMS. 


At  last,  arrived  at  destin'd  place. 

The  bulky  doctor  squeaks  the  grace. 

'*  Lord  bless  the  many-flavour*d  meat. 

And  grant  us  strength  enough  to  eat! 

May  all  and  every  mother's  sod 

Be  drunk  before  the  dinner's  done. 

When  we  give  thanks  for  dining  well,  oh  I 

May  each  grunt  out  in  ritornello.*' 

Amen !  resounds  to  distant  tide. 

And  weapons  clang  on  every  side. 

The  oily  river  bums  around. 

And  gnashing  teeth  make  doleful  sound. 

Now  is  the  busy  president 

In  his  own  fated  element. 

In  every  look  and  action  great. 

His  presence  <loubly  fills  the  plate 

Nobly  invited  to  tlie  feast, 

They  all'  contribute  gold  at  least. 

The  duke  and  president  collected. 

Alike  beloved,  alike  respected.«^>V)i#> 


n^his  poem  immediately  follows  the  other.  It 
has  no  title,  and  is  written  upon  the  same  pa* 
per,  a  whole  sheet,  fold^  into  four  columns. 
The  line  "Alike  beloved,  hlike  respected,*'  ends 
one  column,  with  a  little  scrawl  at  the  end; 
the  dext  begins  thus.] 

Say,  Baker,  if  experience  hoar 
Has  yet  unbolted  wisdom's  door. 
What  is  this  phantom  of  the  mind. 
This  love,  when  sifted  and  refin'd  ? 
When  the  poor  lover  fancy-frighted 
Is  with  shadowy  joys  dejighted, 
A  frown  shall  throw  him  in  despair ; 
A  smile  shall  brighten  up  his  air. 
Jealous  without  a  seeming  cause 
From  flatt'ring  smiles  he  misery  draws  ^ 
Again  without  his  reason's  aid, 
His  bosom's  still,  the  Devil's  laid. 
If  this  is  love,  my  callous  heart 
Has  never  felt  the  rankling  dart. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  wounded  swain, 
iTpon  the  rack  of  pleasing  pain. 
Full  of  his  flame,  upon  his  tongue 
The  quivering  declaration  bung, 
.   When,  lost  to  courage,  sense  and  reason^ 
He  talk'd  of  weather  and  the  season. 
Such  tremors  never  coward  me, 
]*m  flattering,  impudent  and  ^ce, 
Unmov'cMy  frowns  and  low'ring  eyes, 
Tis  smiles  1  only  ask  and  prize, 
And  when  the  smile  is  freely  given, 
You're  in  the  highway  road  to  Heaven. 


Who  with  the  soul  the  body  gmlnt. 
And  shares  Love's  pleaaores,  not  hit  ] 
Who  holds  his  charmer's  reputation 
Above  a  tavern  veneration. 
And  when  a  love  repast  he  makes. 
Not  even  prying  Fame  partakes. 
Who  looks  alsove  a  prostitute,  he 
Thinks  love  the  only  price  of  beavty. 
And  she  that  can  be  basely  sold,         ' 
Is  much  beneath  or  love  or  gold. 
Who  thinks  the  almost  dearest  part 
In  all  the  body  is  the  heart : 
Without  it  rapture  cannot  rise. 
Nor  pleasures  wanton  in  the  eyes* 
Tlie  sacred  joy  of  love  is  dead. 
Witness  the  sleeping  marriage  bed. 
This  is  the  picture  of  a  rake. 
Show  it  the  ladies— wont  it  take  ? 

A  buck's  a  beast  of  th'  other  side^ 
And  real  but  in  hoofe  and  hide. 
To  nature  and  the  pasnons  dead, 
A  brothel  is  his  house  and  bed; 
To  fan  the  flame  of  warok  desire 
And  after  wanton  in  the  fire. 
He  thinks  a  labour,  and  his  partA 
Were  not  deslgn'd  to  conquer  hearts. 
Serene  with  bottle,  pox,  and  whore. 
He's  happy,  and  requires  no  more. 
The  girls  of  virtue  when  he  views. 
Dead  to  all  converse  but  the  stews. 
Silent  as  death,  he's  nongbt  to  say. 
But  sheepish  steals  hhnself  away. 
This  is  a  buck  to  life  display *d, 
A  character  to  charm  each  maid. 
Now  prithee,  friend,  a  choice  to  make, 
Wouldst  choose  the  back  before  the  rak«^ 
The  buck  as  brutal  as  the  name 
Envenoms  every  charmer's  fame. 
And  tho»  he  never  touch'd  her  hand 
Protests  he  had  her  at  command. 
The  rake  in  gratitude  for  pleasnre 
Keeps  reputation  dear  as  treasure. 

•        •       .9        •         • 
[After  these  asterisks,  follows  withoot  titkj 
But  Hudibrastics  may  be  found 
To  tire  ye  with  repeated  sound. 
So  changing  for  a  Shande3ran  styU 
I  ask  your  flavour  and  your  smile. 


ELEGY. 

[This  poein  b  taken  from  the  Town  and  Coootij 
Magazine  for  February,  1770.] 
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^lie  relvet  mantle  of  the  dcirted  mead. 
The  rich  varietie9  of  Flora's  pride, 

TiK  the  full  bosom  is  from  trouble  freed, 
Disgusts  the  eye,  and  bids  the  big  teur  glide. 

Once,  ere  the  gold-bair'd  Sun  shot  the  new  my. 
Through  the  grejr  twilight  of  the  dubious  morn, 

To  woodlands,  lawns,  and  hills,  I  took  my  way, 
Aad  listened  to  the  echoes  of  the  born ; 

Dwelt  on  the  prospect,  sought  the  varied  view, 
Trac*d  the  meanders  of  the  bubbling  streamy 

From  joy  to  jay,  unioterruptcd  flew. 

And  thought  existence  but  a  fairy  dceam. 

Now  thro»  the  gloomy  cloister's  lengthening  way. 
Thro*  ali  the  terrocir  superstition  frames, 

1  lose  the  minutes  of  the  ling'ring  day, 

And  view  the  night  light  up  her  pointed  flames. 

I  dare  the  danger  of  the  mou1d*rin<r  waU, 

Nor  heed  the  arch  that  totters  o*er  my  head  : 

O !  quickly  may  the  friendly  ruin  fall, 

ReJeoae  me  of  my  love,  and  strike  me  dead. 

!!••• !  cruel,  sweet,  inexorable  fair, 
O!  must  I  unregarded  seek  the  grave ! 

Must  I  from  all  my  bosom  holds,  repair, 

When  one  indulgent  smile  from  thee,  would  save. 

l^t  mercy  plead  my  cause;  and  think!  O !  think! 

A  love  like  mine  but  ill. deserves  thy  hate: 
^member,  I  am  tottering  on  the  brink, 

Thy  smile  or  censure  seals  my  6na|  fate. 

Shorfdkcb,  Mes  30.  C. 


HOR,  LIB,  I,  OD.  19, 

{Tb«  following  two  traiulationt  from  Horace 
were  made  by  Chatterton,  from  Watson's  li- 
teral version;  a  book  which  hit  friend  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gardner  lent  him  for  the  express  purpose; 
and  fipom  which  gentleman  the  editor  received 
them.] 

Yes!  I  am  caught,  my  melting  soul 
To  Venus  bends  without  controul, 

I  pour  th'  empassioned  sigh. 
Ve  Gods !  what  throbs  my  bosom  mor^ 
liesponsive  to  the  glance  of  love. 

That  beams  fiom  Stella's  eye^ 

O  how  divinely  fieiir  that  fiice. 
And  what  a  sweet  resistless  grace 

On  every  feature  dwells ; 
And  on  those  features  all  the  while. 
The  softness  of  each  frequent  smile. 

Her  tweet  good  nature  tells. 

O  Love!  Pm  thine,  no  more  1  tinf 
Heroic  deeds — the  sounding  string 

Forgets  its  wonted  strains; 
For  ought  but  I6ve  the  lyre's  nnstrnng, 
Jj>re  melts  and  trembles  on  my  tongue 

And  thriUt  inr  eyery  irdn* 
vph  xr. 


Invoking  the  propitious  skiet, 
The  green-sod  altar  let  us  rise; 

Let  holy  incense  smoke. 
And  if  we  pour  the  sparkling  wine 
Swe«rt  gentle  peace  may  still  be  mine; 

This  dreadful  cbain  be  broke. 


D.n. 


nOR,  UB.  1,  OD.  5. 

What  gentle  youth,  my  lovely  fair-one  say, 
'With  sweets  perfiim'd;  now  courts  thee  to  the 
bow'r. 

Where  glows  with  lustre  red  the  rose  of  May, 
To  form  tby  oouch  in  love*s  enchanting  ho^r! 

By  Zephyrs  wav'd,  wh^  does  thy  loose  Wir  sweep, 
In  simple  curia  around  thy  polish'd  brow? 

The  wretch  that  loves  thee  now  too  toon  shall, 
weep,  ' 

Thy  fi&ithlest  beauty  aad  thy  broken  vow. 

Though  soft  the  beams  of  tby  ddnsive  eyes. 
As  the  smooth  surface  of  th*  untroubled  stream; 

Yet,  ah !  two  soon  th*  ecstatic  vision  flies, 
Flies  like  the  fairy  paintings  of  a  dream. 

Unhappy  yonth,  O  shun  the  warm  embrace. 
Nor  trust  too  much  affection^s  flattering  smile; 

Dark  poison  lip-ks  beneath  that  charming  face. 
Those  melting  eyes  but  languish  to  b^g:\ule. 

Thank  Heav'n,  I've  brol^e  the  sweet  but  gallinf 

chain, 
Worse  than  the  horrourt  of  the  stormy  main. 

D.B, 


TO  MISS  H0YU2W. 

[From  the  original,  in  the  possetiion  of  Mr. 
Gardner.] 

Go,  gentle  Musel  and  to  my  fair-one  say. 
My  ardent  passion  mocks  the  feeble  lay; 
That  love's  pure  flame  my  pantmg  breast  inspires. 
And  friendship  warms  me  with  her  chaster  fires. 
Yes,  more  my  fond  esteem,  my  matchless  love. 
Than  the  soft  turtle's  cooing  in  the  grove; 
More  than  the  lark  ddighu  to  mount  the  sky. 
Then  sinking  on  the  green-tward  toft  to  lie ; 
More  than  the  bird  of  eve  at  close  of  day 
To  pour  in  tolemn  solitude  her  lay;  [note« 

More  than  grave  Camplin'  with  hit  deep-ton'<t ' 
To  mouth  the  sacred  service  got  by  rote; 
More  than  tage  Catcott  *does  hit  storm  of  rain. 
Sprung  from  th*  abyit  of  hit  eccentric  brain. 
Or  than  his  wild-antique,  and  sputthring  brother 
Loves  in  his  ale-boute  chair  to  drink  and  pother^ 

1  John  Camplin,  M.  A.  preceptor  of  Bristol. 
*  The  reverend  Mr.  Catcott  wrote  a  book  oa  tM|^ 
deluge# 
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More  than  soft  Tiewis^,  that  sweet  pretty  thing. 
Loves  m  the  pulpit  to  display  his  ring ; 
More  than  frail  mortals  love  a  brother  sinner. 
And  more  than  Bristol  aldermen  their  dinner, 
(When  fi^H  four    pounds  of    the    well-fatten'd 

haunch 
n  twenty  mouthfuls  fill  the  greedy  paunch.) 

If  these  true  strains  can  thy  dear  bosom  move, 
Let  thy  soft  blushes  speak  a  mutual  love; 
But  if  thy  purpose  settles  in  disdain, 
Speak  my  dread  fate,  and  bless  thy  fav'rite  swain. 

D.B. 


ELEGY, 

ON  MR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'. 

[From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum.} 

Ascend  my  Muse  on  sorrow's  sable  plume, 
Let  the  soft  number  meet  the  swelling  sigh ; 
With  laureated  chaplets  deck  the  tomb, 
The  bloodstained  tomb  where  Smith  and  comfort 
lie. 

I  lov*d  him  with  a  brother*8  ardent  love. 
Beyond  the  love  which  tenderest  brothers  bear; 
Tho'  savage  kindred  bosoms  cannot  move. 
Friendship  shall  deck  his  urn  and  pay  the  tear. 

Despised,  an  alien  to  thy  fistber's  breast. 

Thy  ready  services  repaid  with  hate ; 

By  brother,  fiatber,  sisters,  all-distrest. 

They  pushed  thee  on  to  death,  they  urged  thy  fate. 

Ye  callous  breasted  brutes  in  hmnan  form, 
Have  you  not  often  boldly  wishM  him  dead? 
He's  gone,  ere  yet  his  fire  of  osan  was  warm, 
O  may  his  crying  blood  be  on  your  head^ 


ELSANORA  ANDJUGA, 

MODBRNIiBD  BY  t.  W«  A.    AGSD  SIXTEEN. 

[From  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  June 
1769.] 

Where  Rudbom's  waves  in  clear  meanders  flow. 
While  skies  reflected  in  its  bosom  glow ; 

'  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  dissenting  preacher  of  note, 
then  in  Bristol.  Chatterton  calls  him  in  one  of 
his  letters  a  "  pulpit  fbp.»» 

'  Happily  mistaken,  having  since  heard,  from 
good  luthority,  it  is  Peter. 

*  Three  other  poems,  ascribed  by  Dr.  Glynn  to 
Chatterton,  arc  preserved  in  the  British  Museum; 
but  they  are  so  destitute  of  sense,  and  exhibit 
■Qch  flagrant  violations  r.f  metre,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  have  been  the  compositions  of 
Chatterton.    Notice  is  taken  of  these  noems.  thnt 


Beneath  a  wilIow*$  solitary  shade. 

Two  weeping  vi;"gins  on  its  bank  were  laid; 

And  while  th*'  toais  dropp'd  fast  from  either  eyc^ 

Tfie  dimpled  waters  broke  in  circles  by: 

Well  skilPd  to  aim  the  dart,  or  guide  the  car. 

Their  absent  lovers  joined  the  civil  war. 

Where  two    proud    bouses'  sought  Britannia** 

throne. 
Their  int'rest  different,  but  their  yiews  were  one. 
While  frequent  sighs  the  fault'ring  accents  brok^ 
To  Juga  thus  young  Eleanora  spoke. 

ELBANORA. 

O  Juga!  this  my  sad  complaint  attend. 
And  join  in  sympathy  yuur  hapless  friend; 
Curst  be  the  quarrel,  curse  the  dread  alarms. 
That  tears  sir  Robert  from  my  constant  aniis» 
To  fight  for  York.     O  firee  firom  every  stain  I 
May  Ebor*s  *  rose  her  ancient  white  retain; 
But  fttncy  ranging  far  without  controul. 
With  borrours  worse  than  death  overcomes  my  soul. 
Methinks  I  see  him  gasping  on  the  ground. 
The  life-warm  blood  still  rushing  from  the  wound: 
Cold,  pale,  and  weak,  upon  the  plain  he  lies. 
Assist  him,  Heav*n !  assist  him,  or  be  dies  I 


In  sorrow's  walks,  and  woe's  deserted  seals. 
In  pensive  melancholy's  dark  retreats, 
A  t  morn,  or  eve,  when  chilling  blasts  descend. 
Incessant  mourners  we  our  griefs  will  blend. 
As  witber'd  oaks  their  frost-nip'd  arms  entwine, 
I'll  pour  my  tears,  and  thou  sbaJt  mingle  thine': 
Unfit  for  joy,  like  ruin'd  tow'rs  we'll  lay. 
Where  erst  the  foot  of  joy  was  wont  to  stray. 
Amidst  whose  desett  walls  and  roould'ring  cell^ 
Pale  giant  fear,  with  screaming  horrour  dwells; 
Where  oft  the  dismal  gloom  of  night  is  broke. 
By  boding  owls,  and  ravens'  fun'ral  croak. 
The  deep-mouthM  op*ning  pack,  the  wining 

horn. 
No  more  shall  wake  to  joy  the  blushing  mom : 
In  haimted  groves  I'll  trace  the  loneliest  way. 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  face  of  day; 
Or  thro'  the  church- way  path  forlorn  PU  go. 
With  restk^s  gliosts,  companions  of  my  woe. 
When  the  pa'e  Moon  scarce  sheds  ber  i 

light, 

But  faintly  glimmers  thro'  the  murky  night. 
Fantastic  fairies  form  the  vain  array 
Of  happiness  that  flies  th'  approach  of  day  : 
Then  if  the  blood  of  life,  congealM  and  firuze. 
No  more  within  sir  Robert's  bosom  glows. 
Frantic  I'll  clasp  his  day  devoid  of  breathy 
And  racking  thought  shall   torture  worse  ^aa 

death. 

ELEANORA.  , 

O  feirest  stream!  who  with  thy  glassy  wav« 
These  flow'ry  meads  ou  either  hand  dost  laTe; 

P<Mrhnn4i  with  than  uiir  f^hflmninmi*  h#w1S*«  •4V.4A 
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If  not,  to  thfm  despairing  let  ns  go,  [beloir. 

And  join  their   shades  'midst  constant   ghoets 
This  said,  like  two  fkir  trees  whose  leafy  store 
The  east  has  blighted,  or  tiie  lightning  tore; 
Or  as  two  clouds,  o'ercharg'd  with  wintry  sbowYs, 
When  in  the  sky  the  howling  tempest  low'rs. 
Slowly  they  moy*dw-^Biit  Death's  remorseless  dart 
They  found  had  pierc*d  eadi  dailing  hero's  heart* 
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Distracted  then,  with  hasty  steps  they  go, 
To  where  ere  while  they  told  the  tale  of  woe: 
There  hand  in  hand  they  riew*d  the  stream  awhile. 
Bach  gently  sigh'd,  and  forced  a  parting  .smile: 
Then  plung'd  beneath  the  stream,  the  parting 

wave 
ReceiT'd  th'  afiUctad  pair,  and  proT*d  a  fHendly 

grave. 
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Nec  lusisse  pudet ;  sed  non  incldere  ludum. 

HoR. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  GILBERT  COOPER. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


Mr.  Coop  BR  was  born  in  17^3.  He  descended,  according  to  the  account  of  bis 
life  in  the  Biograpbia  Britannica,  from  an  ancient  familj  m  Nottin^amshire,  impove- 
rished on  account  of  its  loyalty  during  the  rebellion  m  Charles  Ist's  time*  Thuigaton 
Priory,  in  that  county,  was  granted  to  one  of  his  ancestors  by  Henry  VIIL  and  after 
some  interruption  became  the  residence  of  our  poet's  fether,  and  still  continues  in  the 
family.  1  know  not,  however,  how  to  reconcile  this  pedigree*  with  a  memorandum  now 
before  me,  which  states  that  the  family  name  was  Gilbert,  and  that  m  1736  John  Gil- 
bert, esq.  obtained  leave  to  use  the  surname  and  arms  of  Cooper,  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  John  Cooper  of  Hiurgaton,  esq. 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster-school  under  Dr.  John  Nichols,  and  in  1743  became 
a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  rended  two  or  three  years, 
without  taking  a  degree,  but  not  without  a  due  attention  to  his  studies.  With  some 
tincture  ot  foppery,  be  was  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  attached  to  ckissical 
learning,  which  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  be  did  not  pursue  with  judgment.  He  quitted 
the  university  on  his  marriage  with  Susanna*,  the  grand<-daughter  of  sir  Nathan  Wright, 
lord  keq)er,  a  man  whom  party  raised  to  that  situation,  and  whose  inferiority  of  talents 
might  have  escaped  observation,  if  be  had  not  been  preceded  by  Somers,  and  followed 
by  Cowper. 

In  1745>  our  author  published  The  Power  of  Hann<my>  in  two  books,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  recommend  a  constant  attention  to  what  is  perfect  and  beautifU  in  na- 
ture, as  the  means  of  harmonizing  the  soul  to  a  responsive  regularity  and  sympathetic 
order.  This  miitation  of  the  language  of  the  Shaftesbury  school  was  not  affectation.  He 
had  studied  the  works  of  that  nobleman  with  enthusiasm,  and  seems  entirely  to  have 
regulated  hb  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  and  modem  academics.  The  poem 
brought  him  into  notice  with  the  public,  but  he  appears  not  at  this  time  to  have  courted 
the  ^e  of  authorship.    When  Dodsley  began  to  publish  his  Museum,  he  invited  the 

^  Thoroton's  Noitingbaiiiibire,  p.  305.  and  new  edit,  by  Throtby.    C^ 
'She  died  No?.  10, 1751,  aged  97.    C. 
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aid  of  Mr.  Cooper  among  others  who  were  fmndly  to  him,  and  rtM:eiTed  a  greater  por- 
tioo  of  assistance  fronLOur  author's  pen  than  from  that  of  any  other  hidividaaL  His 
eoDtributions,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  prose  essays  on  subjects  of  connnoa 
life  and  manners,  in  which  he  discovers  a  very  happy  talent  for  chaste  iiumour  and 
Sprightly  observation.  Hb  papers  were  signed,  not  PkUaklhe$,  as  meutioiied  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  but  Pkilaretea. 

In  17499  he  exhibited  a  curious  specimen  of  sentimental  grief  in  a  long  Latin  epitaph 
6n  tiis  firdt  son,  who  died  the  day  after  his  birth.  It  is  how  added  to  his  works,  with  a 
translation  which  appeared  soitie  years  ago  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga^^,  and  i»  pre- 
cisely such  a  translation  as  so  ridicidous  an  original  deserves.  He  afterwards,  altliou|^ 
it  does  not  appear  at  what  period,  gave  anotlier  instance  of  that  romantic  feeling  which 
is  apart  from  truth  and  nature,  and  which  yet  is  far  more  frequent  than  b  generally  sap- 
IJosed  among  the  sons  of  unagination,  who  seldom  remember  that 

Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert,  tlie  father  of  the  late  lord  St.  Helens,  found  Cooper  one  momii^ 
apparently  in  sucli  violent  agitation,  on  account  of  the  indi^iosition  of  hb  second  son,  as 
to  seem  beyond  the  power  of  comfort.  At  length,  however,  he  exclaimed,  "  Til  write  as 
elegy."  Mr.  Fitzlierbert,  being  satisfied  by  thb  of  the  sincerity  of  hb  emotioos,  dyhf 
said,  ^<  Had  you  not  better  take  a  post-chaise,  and  go  and  see  him^?*' 

In  1749,  he  published  with  hb  name  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  all  the  an-* 
eient  authorities;  in  this  Woiic  he  received  many  learned  notes  from  the  sturdy  antago- 
nist of  Warburton,  the  reverend  John  Jackson  of  Leicester,  a  controversial  cfivine  of 
considerable  fiune^in  hb  day.  These  notes  were  principally  levelled  at  WarbortoB* 
and  in  language  not  very  respectful  Warburton,  who  knew  Jackson,  but  probably 
little  of  Cooper,  retorted  by  a  note,  in  hb  edition  of  Pope's  woiks,  on  the  Essay  an 
Criticism,  in  which  he  accused  tlie  author  of  the  Life  of  Socrates  of  in^Mident  abosa 
and  slander,  the  of&pring  of  ignorance  jonied  with  vanity.  Cooper's  vanity,  it  mnst 
be  confessed^  b  amply  displayed  in  thb  work,  and  it  b  impossible  to  justify  his  affected 
contempt  for  writers  of  established  reputation.  Warburton's  rebuke,  however,  was 
very  coarse,  and  appears  to  have  alarmed  him ;  for  he  was  not  naturally  of  an  abusite 
turn,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  prided  hims^  on  a  mind  superior  to  personal  animo- 
sities. In  hb  defence,  therefore,  he  publbhed  Remarks  on  Warburton's  Edition  of 
Pope,  m  which  he  professes  that  he  had  attacked  him  as  an  author  and  not  as  a  nan» 
and  did  not,  as  a  fair  antagonist,  deserve  to  be  called  an  impudent  slanderer.  He  next 
examines  a  few  of  Warburton's  notes  on  Pope,  and  endeavours  to  prove  hb  inc^Mc^ 
as  a  commentator.  He  betrays,  however,  that  the  real  cause  of  hb  introducing  War* 
burton's  name  into  the  Life  of  Socrates  vras  hb  want  of  veneration  for  Mr.  Cooper^a 
favourite  philosophers,'  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  See.  The  whole  b  written  with  nadi 
acrimony,  but  with  a  very  considerable  dbolav  of  leaminir.    In  the  former,  mt  least. 
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feeii  tftlated  m  a  philosophical  manner;  and  as  the  author  set  ont  with  liberal  profes-* 
■OBs,  his  readers  were  indnced  to  take  for  granted  that  he  had  thrown  much  new  light 
cm  the  subject.  He  is,  however,  original  only  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived 
to  throw  a  charm  ov^r  a  few  acl^nowledged  truths  and  common-place  opmions.  In- 
stead 6f  beginning  by  definition,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  analyze  the  plelisure 
lesulting  from  what  are  generally  considered  as  the  objects  of  true  taste,  he  lets  loose 
Iris  imagination,  invites  his  reader  Into  fairy-land,  and  deKghte  him  by  excursive  remarks 
and  allegorical  details,  but  m  a  style  which  even  Johnson,  who  had  no  great  opinion 
of  Cooper,  allowed  to  be  splendid  and  sphited. 

In  1755,  lie  pubh^ed  the  Tomb  of  Shakspeare,  a  vision;  and  when  the  World  was 
set  up  by  Dodslcy  and  Moore,  he  contributed  two  papers,  which,  with  those  he  pub- 
lisfaed  in  the  Mnsenm,  afifbrd  a  proof  that  in  this  species  of  writing  he  might  liave  at- 
taiued  considerable  fkrae,  if  he  had  avowed  his  productions.  In  i7o6,  he  appears 
to  have  caught  the  alarm  very  general  at  that  time  among  the  enemies  of  administra^ 
tion,  lest  the  Hessian  troops,  brought  into  the  country  to  defend  the  kmgdom  froul 
invasion,  should  be  instrumental  in  subverting  its  liberties.  Mr.  Cooper  was  no  poli- 
tician, but  he  was  a  poet,  and  he  determined  to  contribute  his  share  of  warning,  ia 
a  poem  entitled,  The  Genius  of  Britain,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  175s,  he  published  Epistles  to  the  Great,  from  Aristippns  in  Retirement,  Und 
^n  after  The  CaB  of  Aristippus,  addressed  to  Dr.  Akenside,  m  a  style  of  adulatioil 
pardonable  only  to  the  warmest  feelmgs  of  friendship.  Between  him  and  Dr. 
Akenside  all  this  might  subsist:  there  was  at  least  a  perfect  cordiality  of  senti^ 
ment  in  philosophy  and  politics.  Both  hated  the  ruling  government  as  much  a» 
they  admired  the  school  of  Shaftesbury.  But  their  fate  was  different.  Akenside 
bad  to  make  his  way  to  practice  through  all  the  obstacles  of  party  and  preju- 
dice. Cooper  was  a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  enamoured  of  retirement,  and  nvho 
appears  to  have  had  no  inducement  to  conceal  what  he  thought,  or  retract  what  he 
had  said. 

Some  other  of  his  lesser  pieces  were  published  about  this  time;  and  ia  I7$9y  hfs* 
transladon  of  Gresset*s  Ver  Vert,  a  mock  heroic  poem,  in  four  cantos.  In  176*4,  alt 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ver  Vert  and  The  Estimate  of  Life,  which  ace  now 
added,  were  published  m  one  volume  by  Dodsley,  whom  he  allowed  to  take  that  liberty,, 
and  who  informs  ^s,  that  they  were  origmally  written  for  the  author's  amusement,  and 
afterwards  published  for  the  bookseller's  profit.  • 

If  tins  has  the  appearance  of  vanity,  it  may  at  least  be  pardoned  for  its  liberality.  It 
does  not  appear  timt  he  ever  sold  any  of  his  works,  and  during  the  publication  of  the 
Museum  he  was  an  indefatigable  contributor.  At  this  time,  he  had  probably  taken 
leave  of  the  Muses,  and  was  applymg  hunself  to  the  active  and  useful  duties  of  a  mar 
gistrate.     He  resided,  however,  occasionally  in  London,  and  was  a  constant  attendsmt- 
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is  more  discoTerable  m  hb  writiogs  than  it  probably  was  m  bb  life.  Vnity, 
in  an  author  is  afoible  to  which  the  world  cannot  be  easily  reconciled ;  and  the  aligfada; 
opinion  that  has  been  sometimes  passed  on  his  poems  may,  I  think,  be  as  auich  attn- 
buted  to  the  disgust  of  the  critic,  as  to  the  demerit  of  the  author.  Thera  are  fev  of 
the  nunor  poets  who  have  higher  claims  to  originality.  The  Epistles  to  Arist^jpos,  Ui 
Songs,  and  the  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son,  although  of  unequal  merit,  oo^ain  many 
passages  that  are  truly  poetical.  His  veneration  for  some  of  the  French  po«ts»  pwtica- 
larly  Gresset,  induced  him  to  attempt  a  mode  of  versification  in  the  Epirtlcs,  to  which 
the  English  ear  cannot  easily  become  familiar,  and  which  is  not  to  be  JQ8ti6ed  fomt  aay 
defect  in  the  manliness  <m*  copiousness  of  the  English  language.  Yet  this  atod  j  of  the 
French  writers,  of  no  use  in  other  respects,  has  rendered  his  translation  of  the  Ver  Vat 
almost  a  perfect  copy  of  the  original,  and  far  superior  to  the  coarse  version  aoee  pub* 
lished  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes.  Of  his  other  pieces,  the  Theagenes  to  Sylvia  is  a  £nt 
imitation,  although  servilely  intended,  of  Pqie*s  Eloisa;  The  Power  of  Harmony,  de- 
signed as  a  phDosophical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  Shaftesbury,  will  i»obably  ob- 
tain few  readers.  The  prevailing  fault  in  all  his  pieces,  and  which  be  learned  from 
adoptmg  the  careless  versification  borrowed  from  the  French,  b  a  licentioos  use  of  the 
elision,  as  in  the  words  om'aoitf,  folTwing,  and  many  others:  bb  rhymes  also  aro  6e- 
quently  defective.  Why  the  Estimate  of  Life  was  omitted  from  Dodsle/s  edition  of  hb 
works,  I  know  not  It  contains  more  true  poetry  than  half  the  volume.  It  was 
originally  published  in  the  Museum,  and  afterwards  in  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Biisod^ 
laneous  Poems. 
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X  BB  IbUowiog  poenii  baTing  been  rery  favourably  recoved  by  tbe  public  wben  they  6r>t  appeared* 
at  different  tioiee,  in  detached  pieces,  the  author  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  permit  me  to  collect 
them  into  this  small  volume. 

When  I  requested  him  to  give  me  a  preikce,  he  replied,  « that  to  those  whom  such  trifles  afibrded 
pkasijue,  a  fonnal  introduction  would  be  unnecessary;  that  he  wrote  most  of  them,  when  he  was  very 
young,  for  his  own  anrasement,  and  puUiihed  them  afterwards  for  my  profit;  and,  as  they  had  once 
antwered  both  those  ends,  was  very  little  solicitous  what  w^uld  be  the  fote  of  them  for  the  future.** 

ROBERT  DODSLEY* 
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POEMS 


Of 


JOHN  GILBERT  COOPER. 


fPJ^STLES  70  HIS  FRIENDS  m  TOWIT, 

FROM  ARM TIPPU8  III  REHSBBIBIIT. 

Th^  species  of  poetry,  ia  which  the  following 
^itftl^ss  are  written,  has  been  used^  with  great 
?accei^g<^  among  the  French,  by  Chapdie,  Chan- 
fiea,  Ka  Fare,  Oremet,  Madame  Desblmli^resy 
and  oCi&ers ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
itbefoT^e  in  the  English  language.  Thennconflned 
letum  oi  the  rhymes,  and  easiness  <tf  the  diction, 
peem  p^cnliariy  adapted  to  epistolary  composi- 
tionj.  The  author  professedly  ioMtates  the  ge- 
neral wmginner  of  the  above-mentioned  writers, 
bat  be  ks  more  particularly  obliged  to  Gresset, 
for  two  C3r  three  hints  in  his  performance,  which 
be  has  a^3lmowledged  in  the  marginal  notes.  The 
reader  wm  11  not  forget,  that  these  four  epistles  were 
poilteD  c^Tigmally  under  a  fictitious  character. 


.  TBJ^  BBTHBAT  OF  ARISTIPPVS: 

EPfSTLB  I. 
#»  JHW     QRAfiE  THE  WKE  OF  ••••••»« 

3e  'voc^j  liYfe  me  rcreries 
Sttie  <\%ie|qnes  verites  hardies, 
Viennent  libremant  mclanger. 


GRE98ST. 


Where  dwell  th>  %%  vulgar  of  the  iawug 
Which  England's  common  courte^. 
To  make  bad  fellowship  go  dow|i« 
Politely  calls  good  company. 
Remote  from  politics  and  strife. 
From  the  doll  sons  of  bu^'nestfreey 
Uofetter'd  by  domestic  life. 
To  letter'd  ease  a  votary^ 
I  spend  alternately  my  hours 
'Twixt  Epicurus'  myrtle  bow'n 
And  Academus'  palmy  grove, 
Happy,  from  Seine's  meandring  sborev. 
Where  polish'd  pleasures  ever  rove. 
The  first  to  bring  the  Thespian  maids. 
To  play  to  Science  and  to  Luve 
On  Cyprian  pipes  in  British  shades. 

No  levees  here  attend  his  grace, 
My-lordiog  ev'ry  mom  an  ass. 
Nor  office-clerks  with  busy  fece. 
To  make  fouls  wonder  as  they  pass. 
Whisper  dull  nothings  in  his  ear, 
'Bout  some  rogue  borou^rmooger  there* 
The  well-bred  insipidity 
Of  town  assemblies  ne*er  is  heard. 
And  candidates  for  prelacy. 
That  sable,  supple,  bowing  herd. 
This  silent  territory  fly; 
For  bishoprics  are  seldom  fovo^ 
In  realms  of  scientific  ground* 
No  doctor's  medicinal  wig. 
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Nor  ven&l  senator  that*s  in^ 
Disturb  this  amiable  retreat; 
OdIv  a  Muse,  a  Lore,  or  Grace, 
In  this  calm  senate  hare  a  seat. 
Such  representatives  are  free. 
No  Muse  has  lately  been  at  court. 
Nor  are  the  Graces  better  for't; 
Nor  hare  the  Loves  septennially, 
A  borongh-int'rest  to  support, 

^ortgag'd  tlieir  healths  or  propertjr. 

Led  by  unerring  Nattire*8  voice, 
I  haunt  retirement's  silent  shade, 
Contentment^s  humble  lot  and  cboicey  * 
Where  on  the  mossy  sopba  laid, 
I  see,  thro*  contemplation's  eye. 
The  white-wing'd  cherub  innocence. 
Each  blessing  of  her  native  sky 
To  sympathetic  hearts  dispense. 
Here,  undebauch'd  by  spurious  art. 
Great  Nature  reigns  in  ev»ry  part, 
Both  when  refulgent  Titan's  beam 
In  high  meridiafi  ^leiidour  glows. 
And  when  p^a  Cynthia's  maiden  gleAi 
O'er  night  a  silver  mantle  throws. 
The  natives  of  the  neigfab'ring  grove 
Their  nuptials  chaunt  on  vernal  sprays  | 
Untaught  by  Ovid  how  to  love, 
Xt^  passion  modulates  their  lajrs. 

""  'From  no  Propertius*  poUsh'd  strain^ 
The  linnet  forms  her  temperate  note; 
From  no  Tibullus  learns  to  plain 
The  widow'd  turtle's  finithfol  throat. 
Each  feather'd  libertine  of  air. 
Gay  as  Catullus,  loves  and  singi; 
Free  as  the  Teian  sage  from  care, 
The  goldfinch  claps  his  gilded  wings^ 
And  wooes  his  feinale  to  repair 
To  shady  groves  and  crystal  springs. 
Here  bless'd  with  freedom  and  content, 

"""ITntaught  by  devious  thought  to  stray 
Thro'  ftmcy's  visionary  way, 
These  silvan  bards  of  sentiment 
Warble  the  dictates  of  the  heart 
Unintermpted  as  they  flow. 
Unmeasured  by  the  rales  of  art, 

Now  strongly  high,  now  sweetly  low. 

Such  scenes  the  good  have  ever  lov'd, 
The  great  have  sought,  the  wise  approv'd : 
Here  legislators  planned  of  old 
The  pandects  of  immortal  laws; 
And  mighty  chieft  and  heroes  bold. 
Withdrawn  from  popular  applause, 
First  having  left  their  countries  free 
From  savage  and  from  human  pests. 
Gained  a  more  glorious  victory 
O'er  the  fierce  tjnrants  of  their  breasts. 
Methinks,  I  hear  some  courtier  say, 
'*  Such  charms  ideal  ill  agree 
With  moderniz'd  gentility; 
For  now  the  witty,  great,  and  gay. 
Think  what  so  charms  your  nertU  sense. 
Only  a  clown's  fit  residence. 
In  former  days  a  country  life. 


The  gods  and  heroes  own'd  a  pflsslo  v 
For  wives  and  daughters  of  the  swains. 
And  heroines,  whilst  'twas  the  fashion, 
RidottoM  on  the  rural  plains. 
The  'squires  were  then  of  beav'nly  race. 
The  parsons  ^shionable  too. 
Young  Hermes  had  at  court  a  place, 
Venus  and  Mars  were  folks  one  knew. 
But  lon^  long  since  those  times  are  o'er. 
No  goddess  trips  it  o'er  the  lea. 
The  gods  and  heroes  are  no  more. 
Who  dancfd  to  rural  minstrelsy. 
Detested  ar^  these  sad  abodes 
By  modem  dames  of  mortal  make. 
And  peers,  who  rank  not  with  such  godi. 
Their  solitary  seats  forsake. 
For  now  'tis  quite  another  case. 
The  country  wears  a  diflT^rent  face. 
When  sometimes,  (oh!  the  croel  Lent!) 
Thither  her  ladyship  is  sent. 
As  Sol  thro'  Taurus  mo^jnts  tbe  sky. 
Or  George  proro^es  hiH  pailianieilt. 
Her  beauteotfs  bosom  heaves  a  sigh. 
Five  months  in  rustic  banishment. 
Thither,  alas !  no  viscounts  rove. 
Nor  heart-bewitching  col'nels  come. 
Dull  is  the  music  of  the  grove. 
Unheeded  fades  the  meadow's  bloonu 
The  verdant  copse  may  take  the  birds. 
The  breath  of  mom  and  erening*s  dew 
To  bleating  flocks  and  lowing  herds 
Be  pleasant  and  be  wholesome  too  ; 
But  how  can  these  ('tis  out  of  nature) 
Have  charms  ibr  any  human  creatnre!* 

Such  are  the  sentiments,  I  own. 
Of  all  that  lazy  loitering  race. 
From  daily  ushers  to  his  grace, 
Who  never  le;^ve  the  guilty  town  j 
But  in  tbe  purlieus  of  the  L*ourt| 
By  knaves  are  spaniei*d  up  and  down. 
To  fetch  and  carry  each  report. 

Far  other  images  arise 
To  tb<Me  who  inward  ttira  their  ey«a 
To  view  tb'  inhabitants  of  mind; 
Where  solitude's  calm  vot'ries  find 
Of  knowledge  tli'  iiiexbausted  prize;      / 
And  truth,  immortal  troth  bestows,    ^y 
CUd  in  etherial  robes  of  light,' 
Pure  as  the  fldkes  of  tailing  snows, 
Unenvied  unreprov'd  delight. 

On  me,  my  lord,  on  humble  me 
The  intellectual  train  attends; 
Science  oft  seeks  my  company,  ^ 
And  Fancy's  chikiren  are  my  friends 
Here  bless'd  with  independent  ease, 
I  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 
For  who,  that  with  enjoyment  sees 
The  Laughs  and  Graces  at  his  gate. 
And  little  Loves  attending  nigh. 
Or  fondly  hov'iing  o'er  his  head. 
To  wing  his  ordei^  thro'  the  sky, 
Whilst  warbling  Musei  round  him  abed 
Sweet  flow'rs,  which  on  Pamasaut  Mow, 
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In  boiMMmMf  drudgery. 

Warriors  and  statesmen  of  old  Rome  ' 

Duly  observe  my  leT^e-day, 

And  wits  firom  polish'd  Atheos  come. 

Occasional  devoirs  to  pay. 

With  me  great  Plato  often  holds 

Biscoarse  upon  immortal  pow'rs, 

And  Attic  Xenophon  unfolds 

Rich  honey  from  Lyceum  flow'n; 

Cffsar  and  TuHy  often  dine, 

Anacreon  rambles  in  my  grove. 

Sweet  Horace  drinks  Falemian  win«, 

Catullus  makes  on  haycocks  love. 

With  these,  and  some  a-kin  to  these, 

The  living  few  who  grace  our  dayi, 

I  live  in  literary  ease, 

Mv  chief  delight  their  taste  to  please 

With  soft  and  unaffected  lays. 

Thus,  to  each  vot'ry's  wish,  kind  fete 

Divides  the  world  with  equal  line, 

She  bids  ambition,  care,  and  state,  « 

Be  the  high  portion  of  the  great, 

Peaoe^  friendship,  love,  and  bllst  be  mine. 


THE  Temper  op  aristippus. 


SPItTLB  II. 


TO  LADY 


5too  me  conque  rapit  tempestas  deferor  bospet. 

HOBAT. 

I'TB  oft,  Melina,  heard  you  say, 
**  The  world  obeervet  I  never  wear 
An  aq>ect  gloomy  or  severe. 
That,  constitutionally  gay, 
Wheiber  dark  clomds  obacure  the  sky^ 
Or  Phoebus  gildt  the  fece  of  day. 
In  pleasure*!  true  philosophy 
I  pmsB  the  winged  years  away.'* 

In  most,  *tis  true,  the  human  senae 
Is  suljected  to  smiles,  or  tears. 
To  swellhig  pride,  or  trembling  fears, 
**  By  ev'ry  skyey  influence." 
CaineleoD-like  tbeir  souls  agree 
With  aU  they  hear  and  all  they  tee. 
Or,  as  one  mstrument  resounds 
Another^  unison  of  sounds. 
Their  mutable  completions  carry 
The  looks  of  anger,  hope,  and  joy  j 
Just  as  the  scenes  around  'em  vary, 
Pleasares  delight,  or  pains  annoy. 
But  1»  by  philosophic  mood. 
Let  the  wise  call  it  happy  folly, 
Ednce  from  ev'ry  evil  good. 
And  rapture  Ven  ftom  mfilancholy. 
When  in  the  silent  midnight  grove. 
Sweet  Philomela  swells  tier  throat 
With  tremulous  and  plaintive  note, 
Expreaaive  of  disast'roas  love. 


The  oak-fring'd  mountain's  hoary  brow. 

Whose  streams,  united  in  the  vale, 

0*er  pebbled  beds  loquacious  flow, 

Tun*d  to  the  sad  melodious  tale 

lu  murmurs  querulously  slow* 

And,  whilst  immers'd  in  thought  I  lie. 

From  ages  past  and  realms  unseen. 

There  moves  before  the  mental  eye 

The  pleasing  melancholy  scene 

Of  nyiaphs  and  youths  unfortunate. 

Whose  fame  shall  spread  from  shore  to  shores 

Preserved  by  bards  from  death  and  fete. 

Till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Thus,  not  by  black  misanthropy 
Impeird,  to  caves  or  rocks  I  fly* 
But  when,  by  chance  or  humour  led. 
My  wandering  feet  those  regions  tre^ c^ 
Taught  by  philosophy  so  sweet 
To  shun  the  fellowship  of  care. 
Far  from  the  world  I  go  to  meet 
Such  pleasures  as  inhabit  there. 

With  rebel-wiU  1  ne'er  oppose 
The  current  of  my  destiny. 
But,  pliant  as  the  torrent  flows. 
Receive  my  course  implicitly. 
As,  fixHn  some  shaded  river's  side 
If  chance  a  tender '  osier's  blown. 
Subject  to  the  coutrouling  tide, 
Th'  obedient  shrub  is  carried  down. 
Awhile  it  floats  Upon  the  streams. 
By  whirlpools  now  is  fbrc'd  below, 
liien  mounts  again  where  Titan's  beams 
Upon  the  shining  waters  glow. 
Sweet  flow'ry  valei  it  passes  by. 
Cities,  and  solitudes  by  turns. 
Or  where  a  dreary  desert  bums 
In  sorrowful  obscurity. 
For  many  a  league  the  wand*rer*s  borne. 
By  forest,  Wood,  mead,  mounUin,  plaini 
Till,  carried  never  to  return, 
*Tis  buried  in  the  boundless  main. 
Thus  Aristippus  forms  his  plan; 
To  ev'ry  change  of  times  and  fetes 
His  temper  he  accommodates^ 
Not  where  he  will,  but  where  he  can, 
A  daily  bliss  he  celebrates. 
An  osier  on  the  stream  of  time. 
This  philosophic  wanderer 
Floating  thro'  ev'ry  place  and  clime. 
Finds  some  peculiar  blessing  there. 
Where  e'er  the  winding  current  strays 
By  prosp'rous  mount  or  adverse  plain. 
He  '11  sport,  till  all  his  jocund  days 
Are  lost  in  life's  eternal  main. 

Let  woridlings  hunt  for  happineee 
With  pain,  anxiety  and  strife. 
Thro*  ev'ry  thorny  path  of  life. 
And  ne'er  th*  ideal  feir  possess  1 
For  who,  alas !  their  passions  send 
The  fleeting  image  to  pursue. 
Themselves  their  own  designs  undo,- 
And  in  the  means  destroy  the  end! 
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Tbro'  Fancy's  TSsionajry  road, 
1  never  wis^m*s  schemes  employ 
To  find  her  in  one  fix'd  abode. 
But  where  I  meet  her  1  enjoy: 
Aiid  being  free  from  strife  and  can^ 
>|^  si^ie  to  meet  ber  evVy  where^ 
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IXB  APOLOGY  OP  ARI8TJPPU8. 
EPimE  III, 


TO 


B'autres  font  des  vers  jpar  etude 
J*en  £eu9  pour  me  desennuyer. 


Shoitld  supercilious  ccnwors  say 

**  His  youth  is  waining,  'tis  not  time 

For  Aristippus  now  with  rhime 

To  while  the  useless  hoars  away/* 

I  might  reply,  I  do  no  more 

Than  what  my  betters  did  before; 

That  what  at  first  my  fency  led 

This  idle  business  to  porsue, 

StiU  makes  me  prosecttte  the  trade, 

Secause  I'tc  nothing  else  to  do ; 

But  to  the  candid,  Tom,  and  you, 

A  beUer  reason  1  could  give. 

To  whom  a  better  reason's  due. 

That  in  these  measures  I  convey 

My  gentle  precepts,  how  to  live, 

Clearer  than  any  other  way. 

For  in  the  pow'rs  of  poetry, 

Wit,  truth,  and  pleasure  blended  lie. 

As,  in  Italians  fertile  vales. 

On  the  same  tree,  whilst -blossoms  blow. 

The  ripenM  fruits  nectareous  grow. 

Fed  by  warm  suns  and  freshening  gales. 

Divinest  art  to  mortals  giv'n  ! 

By  thee,  the  brave,  the  good,  the  wise. 

The  fair,  the  leam'd,  and  witty,  rise 

From  earth's  dull  sod,  and  people  heav'n 

Nor  be*t  to  thee  imputed  blame. 

That  ever-barking  calumny, 

And  filthy-mouth'd  obscenity, 

Have  oft  usurp'd  thy  injur'd  name ! 

Alas!  the  drops  which  Morning  stieds 

With  dewy  fingers  on  the  meads. 

The  pink's  and  viMets  tubes  to  fill. 

Alike  the  noxious  juices  feed 

Of  deadly  hemlock's  pois'nous  weed. 

And  give  'em  fatal  pow'r  to  kill! 

Imagination  loves  to  trace 
Reason's  immortal  lineaments 
In  Fiction's  necromantic  fiice. 
When  Probability  assents. 


ORBfSBTr 


Bat  should  you  ask  me,  why  feliooMy 
Of  all  the  laarerd  sisterhood 
Th'  inhabitants  of  Pindus'  wood. 
The  least  considerable  Muse. 
The  Fi'lets  round  the  mountain's  feet. 
Whose  humble  gems  unheeded  blow. 
Are  tQ  the  shepherd's  smell  more  swe«t 
Than  Icrfty  cedars  on  its  brow. 
Let  the  loud  Epic  sound  th'  alarms 
Of  dreadful  war,  and  heroes  sprun^p 
From  sonie  immortal  ancestry. 
Clad  in  impenetrable  arms 
By  Vulean  forg'd,  my  lyre  is  strung 
With  softer  chords,  my  Muse  more  fre* 
Wanders  thro'  Pindus'  humbler  waya 
In  amiable  simplicity : 
Unstudy'd  are  her  artless  lays. 
She  asks  no  laurel  for  h§r  brows; 
Careless  of  censure  or  of  praise. 
She  haunts  where  tender  myrUe  grow*  9 
Fonder  of  happiness  than  fame, 
To  the  proud  bay  prefers  the  rose» 
Nor  barters  pleasure  for  a  name. 
On  Nature*s  lap,  reclin'd  at  ease, 
I  listen  to  her  heav'niy  toi^ue. 
From  her  derive  the  pow'r  to  pleaae. 
From  ber  receive  th'  harmonious  time^ 
And  what  the  goddess  makes  my  aong 
|n  unpremeditated  rhyme 
Mellifluous  flows,  whilst  young  Desire, 
Cull'd  from  th'  elysian  bloom  of  spriii|^ 
Strews  flow'rs  immortal  round  my  Isrre, 
And  Fancy's  sportive  children  bring. 
From  UossomM  grove  and  lilied  mea^ 
Fresh  fragrant  chaplets  for  my  bead. 
The  most,  tho»  softest  of  the  Nine, 
Euterpe,  muse  of  gaiety 
Sueen  of  h^eart-soft'ning  melody. 
Allures  my  ear  with  notes  divine* 
In  my  retreat  Euterpe  plays, 
Where  Science,  garlanded  with  flow'rs 
Enraptur'd  listens  to  her  lays 
Beneath  the  shade  of  myrtle  bov'n. 

This  pleasing  territory  lies 
Unvistteid  by  common  eyes. 
Par  from  the  prude's  aflfectcd  spleea. 
Or  bigot's  surly  godliness. 
Where  no  coquettes;  no  jilts  are  seen. 
Nor  folly.fetter'd  fops  ot  dress  ; 
Far  from  the  vulgar  high  and  low. 
The  pension'd  great  man*s  Uttleneas; 
Or  those,  who,  prone  to  slav»ry,  gro^ 
Fit  tools  of  others  tyranny. 
And,  with  a  blind  devotion*  ]>ow 
To  wooden  blocks  of  quality; 
Far  from  the  land  of  Argument, 
Where  deep  within  their  murky  eelts. 
Figures  and  bloated  Tropes  are  pent,* 
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Here  the  soft  patriarch  of  the  Lorcf , 
fToney'd  Anacr^on,  with  the  doves 
)f  Venus  flutt'ring  o'er  hia  head, 
WhiUtivy.crowned  Hours  around 
rhe  laughter^loving  Graces  lead 
n  sportive  ringlets  to  the  sound 
)f  Paphian  flutes)  the  Muse  mvitefl 
To  festtTe  days  and  am'rous  nights, 
lere  Ctader  Moscus  loves  to  rove 
Uong  the  meadow's. daisied  side, 
Jnder  a  cool  and  silent  grove 
^here  brooks  of  dimpling  watera  glide; 
tapt  in  celestial  ecstasy 
iappho,  whom  all  the  Nine  inspire, 
Varies  her  amorous  melody,  f 

rhe  chords  of  whose  Idalian  lyre, 
Ls  changeful  passions  ebb  or  flow, 
truck  with  bold  hand  now  vibrate  high, 
«ow,  modulated  to  a  sigh. 
Tremble  most  langiiishiugly  low. 

Horace,  ihUd  sage,  refin'd  with  ease, 
^hose  precepts  whilst  they  counsel,  please, 
Without  the  jargon  of  the  schools 
Ind  fur-gown *d  pedant's  bookish  rukf, 
lere  k^eps  bis  lov*d  academy; 
lis  art  so  nicely  he  conceals, 
That  wisdom  on  the  bosom  steals, 
ind  men  grow  good  insensibly, 
'rom  cool  Valclusa's  lilied  meads 
>oft  Petrarch  and  his  Laura  come, 
\tA  e'en  great  Tasso  sometimes  treads 
rhcse  flow'ry  walks,  and  culls  the  bloom 
)f  niral  groves,  where  heretofore 
Each  Muse,  each  Grace,  beneath  the  shade 
)f  myrtle  bow'rs,  in  secret  play'd 
|rith  an  Idalian  paramour, 
'rom  silver  Seine's  transparent  streams, 
i^th  roses  and  with  lilies  crown*d, 
Ireathing  the  same  h^art-easing  themes, 
Lnd  tun'd  in  amicable  sound, 
i«eet  bards,  of  kindred  spirit,  blow 
lOft  Lydian  notes  on  Gallic  reeds, 
^^bose  songs  instruct  us  how  to  know 
*rath*s  flow'rs'from  affectation's  weeda. 
'bapdle  leads  up  the  festive  band ; 
A  Farre  and  Chaulien,  hand  in  hsmd, 
^ose  follow  their  poetic  sire, 
lot  with  the  Teian  grape  and  fire, 
lot  bark!  a^  sweet  as  western  wind 
beathes  from  the  vilet's  fragrant  beds, 
V^hen  balmy  dews  Aurora  sheds, 
Jresset's  c|ear  pipe,  distinct  behind, 
lymphoniously  combines  in  one 
£sch  former  bard's  mellifluent  tone. 
Cresset!  in  whose  harraonius  verse 
rhe  Indian  bird 'shall  never  die, 
rho*  death  may  perch  on  Ver- Vert's  hearse. 


Than  these  much  greater  bards)  I  wees. 
Whenever  they  will  condescend 
Th'  inferior  Muses  to  attend,    . 
Immortalize  this  humble  scene: 
Shakespear'9  and  Drayton's  Fairy  crews 
In  midnight  revels  gambol  round, 
And  Pope's  light  ^Iphids  sprinkle  daws 
Refreshing  on  the  magic  ground. 
Nor  'sdains  the  Dryad  train  of  yore. 
And  green-hairVl  Naiads  of  the  flood. 
To  join  with  Fancy*8  younger  brood, 
Which  brood  the  sweet  enchantress  bore 
To  British  bards  in  after-timesi 
Whose  fame  shall  bloom  in  deathless  rhymes^ 
When  Greece  and  Britain  are  no  more. 
Whilst  such  the  feasts  of  fancy  give. 
Careless  of  what  dull  sages  know. 
Amidst  their  banquets  I  will  live. 
And  pitying,  look  on  pow'r  below- 
If  still  the  cynic  censor  says. 
That  Aristippus'  useless  days 
Pass  in  melodious  foolery, 
This  is  my  last  apology: 
"  Whatever  has  the  pow'r  to  bless, 
By  living  having  learnt  to  prize. 
Since  wisdom  will  aflTord  me  less 
Than  what  from  harmless  follies  ris^ 
I  cannot  spare  from  happiness 
A  single  moment  to  be  wise."* 


TBE  CALL  OF  ARISTIPPUS: 

BPISTLE  IV. 

To  Mark  Akbnsidb,  m.  d. 

AXAFIC  AE  TIC   nE^KOC 

MEeExa  noiHMA 

ODE  HBNR.  8TBFHAN|^  „ 

O  THOU,  for  whom  the  British  bays 
Bloom  in  these  unpoetic  days. 
Whose  early  genius  glow'd  to  follow 
The  arts  thro*  Nature's  ancient  way^ 
Twofold  disciple  of  Apollo ! 
Shall  Aristippus'  easy  lays. 
Trifles  of  philosophic  pleasure 
Compos*d  in  literary  leisure. 
Aspire  to  gain  thy  deathless  praise  ( 
If  thy  nice  ear  attends  the  strains 
This  careless  bard  of  Nature  breathe^ 
On  Cyprian  flute  in  Albion's  |:Aains, 
By  future  poets  myrtle  wreaths 
Shall  long  be  scattered  o'er  his  urn 
In  annual  solemnity, 
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And,  froailfceiaifl««fCMddlwoei^ 
Lead  ^eai  4o  the  <etCM  ifeode 

Wkeve  sell  Wot  aad  ml  g«od 

Tr  9V6ct  vwvnty  repMB  ^ 

Or,  M  tiie  lait  with  natia  Mtei,  ^ 

To  3!«Htli%  new  ^oym^ere,  U  tpoiis^ 

iU  •f«r  hemA  ia  «nr  ifae  6omt^ 

AtleodMit  OB  mnuflM  wiog; 

WarUet  iaatiAoUl  joy. 

My  Mute  in  tender  ttnms  ^haB  «Bf 

The  faatf  of  Vemis'  wiaged  ^oy» 

Or  tww  the  nunbte-footed  Hoars, 

Widi  the  thvee  Gcaoef  kait  k  diooe, 

FoUoir  the  goddesf  Qei^aiioe 

To  Hehe^i  ooort  ia  Paphiaa  ^oa'Vb 

Nor  l«t  the  aaperctlwat  arioe 
Aad  t^oomiw  •oov  of  neUachotf 
Tbeoe  laiaffwM  lagn  detptoo 
As  day-fkeaoM  ^  melodioas  loOf. 
ReaMa  a  lovRelier  aspect  siean 
The  Smile*  and  Motet  ^rhen  hetspaei^ 
Tfaaa  in  the  tiaic't  ripd  oiaea 
With  beard  )4iilo«opbiz'd  bgr  T^^nrt; 
And  Virtue  moaps  aot  4a  the  cell 
Wheve  doitteiM  Pride  and  Peaaooe  daneB^ 
Bttt,  h.  tiie  ebariot  ef  the  Lopes, 
She  tmuaophs  inuocently  faj, 
DrawQ  hy  the  yok*d  Idaltaa  doves. 
Whilst  yoang  AAssticnt  lead  the  mvf 
To  the  warm  vefiotii  of  the  heart. 
Whence  selish  iieiidt  of  Vice  deport. 
Like  spectrra  at  th*  approadi  of  day. 

Should  any  'i«£del  demand. 
Who  sneers  at  our  poetic  Heav^ 
Vnmtibfir  6foiB  ordinatioo  ^ea 
By  prelates  of  the  Thespian  land. 
Or  iaspirattoa  fixan  aho«e^ 
(As  flMdem  methodists  derive 
Their  li; ht  firam  no  divine  aim) 
I  hold  the  great  prerogative 
T*  ihterpfet  sage  Anacreoa^  vxit» 
Or  gloss  opoB  CatuHa^  wit, 
Propheti  that  heretofore  were  teat, 
Aad  finaBjr  reqaine  to  tee 
Credeatialt  dmy  ^nbatsy, 
BeiDre  his  frith  could  yield  atteat, 
Conrinciag  reasons  I  would  ^ve 
Prom  a  short  tale  aearce  credible. 
But  yet  as  true  and  plausible. 
As  some  which  catholics  believe, 
That  I  was  callM  by  Jove's  behest 
^  Papbiaa  aiid  a  DelphiaB  priest. 

Once  when  hj  IWpit^s  peUaeid  itreami. 
In  days  of  prattling  infancy. 
Led  l^  yoang  wond'ring  Ecstasy^ 
To  view  the  Sun's  refnigeat  beams 
As  on  the  sportive  waves  they  play'd 
Too  hr  I  negligently  stray^. 
The  god  of  day  his  lamp  withdrew, 
Bvenin^  her  dasky  mantle  spread, 
Aad  from  her  araistenM  trestet  shed 
Refreshing  drops  of  pearly  dew. 
Close  by  t|ie  borders  of  a  wood^ 
Where  an  old  niia'd  abbey  stood. 
Far  from  a  fondling  mother's  sight, 
With  toil  of  childish  sport  oppicis'd 
My  tender  iimhs  sunk  down  to  rest 
»Midstthe  dark  horrours  of  the  night 
As  Horace  erst  by  fiibled  doves 
With  sprii^s  first  leaves  was  mantled  10'er 


A  wwd'wi  vpom  bis  native  groves^ 
A  like  regard  tlie  Biitisk  Loves 
To  me  their  fctare  poet  bore. 
Nor  left  vat  gaardianlett  ahine. 
For  tho)*  ao  Nymph  or  Faaa  appen'd. 
Nor  pipii^  Satyr  wat  them  heard. 
And  here  tha  Dryads  are  ankaowa; 
Yet,  natives  trae  off  En^^ish  gronad. 
Sweet  Elves  aad  P^s  ia  mantles  greea. 
By  sihepherds  oft  in  moonlight  seen* 
And  dappfr  Fairies  danc*d  aroand. 
The  aightfugale,  ber  bve-loru  lay 
NeglecUag  oa  the  neighb'ring  spray, 
8trew*d  with  flatfa  towVi  my  turfy'bed, 
And,  at  tiK  &«t  approach  df  mora. 
The  red4Keast  stript  the  fragmnt  thoca 
Oa  rotet  wild  to  lay  say  head. 
That,  as  the  aroodViag  rustics  say, 
la  smtliag  sleep  they  found  me  lud 
Beneath  a  blossom^  hawthoraS  ^mde, 
Whiht  sportive  bees,  ia  mystk  play. 
With  faoaey  ilM  my  little  lips 
Bleat  with  eaeh  sweet  that  Zephyr  sips 
Amn  Ao«:*ry  caps  in  balmy  May. 

VMm  that  bless>d  hour  my  bosom  gls^ 
Ere  vanity  or  6mm  iaspii'd. 
With  aaafiected  transports  fii'd. 
And  from  my  tongue  «nitutor*d  flowed. 
In  childhood's  inattentive  daya. 
The  lispiag  notes  of  artless  lays. 
Nor  have  these  dear  enchaatmeati  ctMifi, 
For  what  in  innocence  beptfi 
Still  with  increasing  yeara  increased. 
And  youth's  warm  joys  now  charm  the  ■» 
Perhaps  this  fbadly-fo6ter*d  Same, 
£'en  when  in  dnst  aiy  body^  laid. 
Will  o''er  the  tomb  preserve  its  fidne. 
And  glow  within  my  ftUare  shade. 
If  thus,  as  poets  have  agreed. 
The  sotd,  when  fhaa  the  body  freed, 
In  t*  other  woild  oonflnes  her  bliss 
To  the  same  joyt  she  lov*d  ia  this. 
Thine,  when  she's  passM  th6  Stygian  fitsd, 
ShaU,  *midtt  the  patriot  cbiefii  of  old. 
The  wise,  the  valiant,  and  the  good, 
(Great names  in  deathless  archives  roQM!) 
Strike  with  a  mastei^s  mighty  band 
Thy  golden  lyre's  i^fbundeat  cfaoids. 
And  &seinate  the  kindred  band 
With  magic  of  poetic  words. 
Ravish'd  with  thy  melliflaent  lay 
Plato  and  Virgil  shall  entwine 
Of  olive  and  the  Mantaan  bay 
A  never-fiiding  crown  fbr  thee, 
Aad  k«ra*d  Lucretius  shall  resign, 
Aaiong  the  followers  of  the  Nine, 
His  philpsophic  dignity. 
For  tho*  his  faithftil  pencil  diew 
Natnre*B  external  symmetry. 
Yet  to  the  mind's  ca|>ack>us  view. 
That  unconfln'd  expatiates 
O'er  mighty  NathKTs  wond'roili  whole, 
Thy  nicer  stroke  delineates 
The  finer  features  of  the  soul. 
And,  whilst  the  Thebau  bard  to  ttee 
Shall  yield  the  heart-dating  l3nne, 
Horace  shall  hear  attentively 
Thy  finger  touch  his  softer  arire 
To  more  &miliar  harmony. 
Mean  while  thy  Aiistippuf*^duide 
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Shall  seek  whore  sinMt  Amtnoo  plays, 
Where  ChapeUe  spends  hit  Festhre  days, 
Where  lies  the  Tine-imparpled  glade 
By  tanefol  Chaoliea  vocal  made, 
Or  where  our  Sheostone^s  mossy  cell. 
Or  where  the  fair  Deshoulieres  strays, 
Or  Hammond  and  Pavilion  dwell, 
And  Gresset's  gentle  spirit  roves 
Surrounded  by  a  group  of  Loves 
With  roses  crown*d  and  asphodel. 

Let  th^  fiirr'd  pedants  of  the  schools. 
Id  leamiog^s  {unnidab\e  show, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  bookish  rules. 
The  meagre  dupes  of  misery  gtow, 
A  lovelief  doctHae  1  profess 
Than  their  dull  science  can  avow; 
All  that  belongs  to  happiness 
Their  Aiodk  are  welcome  still  to  fcaos, 
My  ke€trfs  contented  to  possess. 
For  in  soft  elegance  and  ease. 
Secure  of  living  whilst  I  live, 
Each  momentary  bliss  I  seize,  • 
Ece  these  warm  faculties  decay. 
The  fleetins:  moments  to  deceive 
Of  human  life's  allotted  day. 
And  when  th*  invidious  hand  of  Time 
By  stealth  shall  silver  o*ef  my  head. 
Still  Pleasure's  losy  walks!  Ml  tread. 
Still  with  the  jocund  Muses  rhyme. 
And  haunt  the  green  Idalian  bow'rs, 
Whilst  wanton  boys  of  Paphos'  court 
In  myrtles  hide  my  staff  for  sport, 
And  coif  me,  ^here  I  »m  bald,  with  ilow'rs. 

Ttins  to  each  happy  habit  true. 
Preferring  happiness  to  pow*r. 
Will  Aristipptts  e*en  pursue 
Ufe?8  comforts  to  the  latest  hour, 
TSIl  age  (the  only  malady 
Which  thou  and  med'cine  cannot  cure. 
Yet  what  all  covet  to  endure) 
Tbia  innocent  voluptuary 
Shall,  firom  the  Laughs  and  Graces  here* 
With  late  and  lenient  change  remove. 
To  regions  of  Elysian  air. 
Where  shades  of  mortal  pleasures  rove, 
Destined,  without  alloy^  to  share 
Stermai  joyt  of  mutual  love, 
Which  trmmiorif  were  above. 


A    SONG. 


DcAft  Chloe  what  means  this  disdain. 
Which  blasts  each  endeavour  to  please? 

Tho'  Ibrty,  I  'm  free  from  all  pain, 
Sawe  love,  I  am  free  from  disease. 

No  Graces  my  numsion  have  fled» 
No  Muses  have  broken  my  lyre; 

The  Loves  frolic  still  round  my  bed. 
And  Laughter  is  chaer'd  at  my  fire. 


Some  others  have  doubted  lik«  yw^ 
Like  them  do  you  bless  and  be  btost* 


AN  MPJSTLB 

FROM  TBE  UNO  Off  titDSIlA  'HI  KOMf  IBVft  VOL- 
TAIIU.      1775. 

Crotbx  que  si  j*  etois,  Voltaire, 

Particolier  aujourdhui. 

Me  contentant  du  necessaire, 

Je  verroiseovoler  la  Fortune legere, 

l^t  m^en  mocquerois  comme  lui. 

Je  connois  V  ennui  des  grandeurs, 

Le  fardeau  des  devoirs,  le  jargon  des  flateurg, 

£t  tout  \*  amas  des  petitesses, 

Et  leurs  genres  et  Icurs  especes, 

Dunt  il  ^ut  s'  occuper  dans  le  sein  des  honneurs. 

Je  meprise  la  vaine  glorie, 

duoique  poete  et  souverain,      ^ 

2uand  du  ciseau  fata)  retranchant  mon  dcstin 

Atropos  m'  aura  vu  plonge  dans  la  nuit  noire, 

.iue  m*  importe  T  honneur  incertatn 

De  vivre  apres  mamort  au  temple  de  memoirci 

Uu  instant  de  bonheur  vaut  miile  ans  dans  Tiiis- 

Nos  destins  sont  ils  dune  si  beaux?  [toire. 

Le  doux  plaisir  et  la  mol lease. 

La  vive  et  naive  allegresse  [sceaux, 

Ont  toi^jours  fui  des  grands,  la  pompc,  et  les  tai- 

Nes  pour  la  liberte  leurs  troupes  enchantresses 

Preferent  V  aimable  paresse 

Aux  austeres  devoirs  guides  de  nos  travaux. 

Aussi  la  Fortune  volage 

N*  a  jamais  cause  mes  ennuis, 

Soit  qu'  elle  qi*  aga9e,  ou  qu>  elle  m'  outragiu 

Je  dormirai  toutes  les  nuits 

En  lui  refusant  mon  hommage. 

Mais  notre  etat  nous  fait  loi, 

II  nous  oblige,  U  nous  engage 

A  mesnrer  notre  courage, 

Sur  ce  qu*  eyige  notra  aipploi. 

Voltaire  d^s  son  hermitage, 

Dans  un  pais  dont  l*  heritage 

Est  son  antique  bonne  foi. 

Pent 's  addoner  en  paix  i  la  vertu  dq  sage- 

Dont  Platon  nous  marque  la  loi ; 

Ponr  moi  menac6  du  uaufrage, 

Je  dois,  en  affrontant  V  orage,^ 

Penser,  vivre,  et  mourir  en  roi. 


THE  SAME  TRANSLATED. 

VoLTAiRR,  believe  me,  were  I  now 
In  private  life's  calm  station  p!ac*d. 
Let  Heaven  for  nature's  wants  allow. 
With  cold  indifTrence  would  I  view 
Departing  Fortune's  winged  haste. 
And  laugh  at  her  caprice  like  you. 
Th*  insipid  farce  of  tedious  state. 
Imperial  duty's  real  weight, 
Tho  faithless  courtier's  supple  bow. 
The  tickle  multitude 's  caress, 
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What  win*!  aTtil  that  I  wai  greats 

Or  that  th'  ttnceftaia  toiigve  of  fiuae 

In  mem'ry't  temple  channts  my  name? 

One  bliMfbl  moment  wbiift  we  li^re 

Weieht  more  than  ages  of  renown ; 

What  then  do  potentates  receive 

Of  good,  peeoliaily  their  own? 

Sweet  ease  and  nnaffected  jof  , 

Domestic  peace,  and  sportive  pleaanre^ 

The  regal  throne  and  palace  fly. 

And,  bom  for  liberty,  prefer 

Soft  silent  scenes  of  lovely  leisure. 

To,  what  w«  monarchs  buy  so  dear, 

The  tbomy  pomp  of  sceptin-M  care. 

My  pain  or  blim  shall  ne*er  depend 

On  fickle  Fortone*s  casual  flight. 

For,  whether  she  *s  my  foe  or  friead^ 

Jn  calm  repose  Til  pan  the  night ; 

And  ne'er  by  watchful  homag(^  own 

1  court  her  smile,  or  fear  her  frown. 

But  from  our  stations  we  derive 

Unerring  precepts  how  to  live. 

And  certain  deeds  each  rank  calls  forth. 

By  which  is  measnr'd  human  w»rth. 

Voltaire,  within  his  private  cell 

In  realms  where  ancient  honesty 

Is  patrimonial  property. 

And'  sacred  freedom  loves  to  dwel^ 

May  give  up  all  his  peaceful  mind. 

Guided  by  Plato's  deathless  page. 

In  silent  solitude  resign*d 

To  the  mild  virtues  of  a  sage ; 

But  I,  *gaio8t  whom  wild  whirlv/inds  wage 

Fierce  war  with  wreck-denouncing  wing. 

Must  be,  to  face  the  tempest's  rage, 

In  thought,  in  life,  in  death,  a  king. 


A  HYMN  TO  HEALTH, 

WIUTIEW  IN  tlCENEU. 

SwEST  as  the  fragrant  breath  of  genial  May, 
Come,  fair  Hygeia,  goddess  heav*nly  bom. 

More  lovely  than  the  Sun*8  returning  my,    . 
To  northern  regions,  at  the  half  year's  mom. 

Where  shall  1  seek  thee?  in  the  whole&ome  grot. 
Where  Temperance  her  scanty  DM^al  ei\joy8  ? 

Or  Peaocy  contented  with  her  humble  lot. 
Beneath  her  thatch  tii'  inclement  blast  defies? 

Swept  firom  each  flow*r  that  sips  the  morning  dew. 
Thy  wing  besprinkles  all  the  scenes  around ; 

Where  e'er  thou  fly'st  the  blossoms  blush  anew. 
And  purple  vi'lets  paint  tbe  hallow*d  ground. 

Thy  presence  renovated  nature  shows, 

By  thee  each  shrub  with  varied  hue  is  dy'd, 

Each  tulip  w|th  redoubled  lustre  glows, 
And  all  creation  smiles  with  flow'ry  pride. 

But  in  thy  absence  joy  is  felt  no  more, 

The  landscape  wither'd  e»en  in  spring  appears, 

The  mora  low*rs  om'nous  o'er  the  dusky  shore. 
And  evening  suns  set  half  extinct  in  teirs. 

Ruthless  Disease  ascendl,  wlien  thou  art  gone 
Frum  the  dark  re^rions  of  th'  abyss  below. 

With  Pestilence,  the  guaidian  of  her  throne. 
Breathing  contagion  from  tha  realms  of  woe. 


In  vain  her  citron  gioverf  Itafaa  bojsta. 
Or  Po  the  balsam  of  his  weeping  trees; 

In  vain  Arabia's  aromatic  coasts 
Perfume  the  pinions  of  tbe  passl^  breeie. 

No  wholesome  scents  impregn  the  weatem  $^ 
But  noxious  stench  exhal'd  by  soorching  beat, 

Where  gasping  swains  the  pois'nooa  air  iakaie 
l*hat  oooe  difius'd  a  medicinal  i 


Me,  aibject  me,  with  pale  disease  oppressed. 
Heal  wid)  the  balm  of  thy  proli6c  breath ; 

Rekindle  life  within  my  clay-cold  breast,   [death. 
And  shield  my  youth  from  csmker-vonas  of 

Then  on  the  verdant  turf,  thy  fav'rite  duiae, 
Restored  to  thee  a  votary  I  'II  come. 

Grateful  to  offer  to  thy  pow*r  divine 
Each  herb  that  grows  round  iEacolapiosI'  Uai, 


A    SONG. 

The  nymph  that  I  lov*d  was  as  cheerful  as  dir. 
And  as  sweet  as  tbe  blossoming  hawthorn  ia  Mit; 
Her  temper  was  smooth  as  the  down  on  the  dove, 
And  her  hot  was  as  friir  as  the  mother's  of  lote. 

Tho'  mild  as  the  pleasante^  zephyr  that  sbeds, 
And  receives  gentle  odours  from  violet  bed». 
Yet  warm  in  affection  a«  Phcebus  at  noon,  [M«* 
And  as  chaste  as  the  siher-white  beams  of  ik 


Her  mind  was  unsullied  as  new-fiallen  i 
Y«>t  as  lively  as  tints  of  young  Iris's  bow, 
A  4  4irm  as  tbe  rock,  and  as  calm  as  tbe  fload. 
Where  the  peace-loving   halcyoa   deposits  ter 
brood. 

The  sweets  that  each  virtue  or  grace  had  isstam 
She  cuird  as  the  bee  would  the  bloom  of  ^ 

flow'r;    . 
Which  treasur'd  for  me,  O !  how  happy  was  I, 
For  tho*  her's  to  collect,  it  was  mine  to  enjoj. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  BRITAIN 

AM   IAMBIC   ODE.      ADDRESSED  TO    THE  tKBf 
BONOURABLB  IVILUAM   PITT. 

*AToiroT  yip  iff  -w  i*if  twt  i^&Aarr  trwnft^  n  r2', 

xiif  nark  vri9  X»f«*  J^roJ^f  a^iov- 

Diodor.  Sicul.  Histor.  U*.  !• 
Written  in  tbe  year  1756. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILUAM 
PITT. 

O  THOU,  ordain'd  at  length  by  pitying  £ite 
To  save  firom  ruin  a  declining  state; 
Adom*d  with  all  the  scientific  store 
Which  bloomM  on  Roman  or  Athenian  shore; 
At  whose  command  onr  passions  fall  or  rise, 
Breathe  anger's  menaces,  or  ptty*8  sighs. 
Whose  breast  (O  never  let  tbe  aame  expire!) 
Olows  ardent  with  the  patriot's  sacred  fire; 
Attend  the  bard,  who  scorns  tbe  venal  lays. 
Which  servile  flatTry  spurious  greatness  pajrs; 
Whose  British  spirit  emulating  thine. 
Could  ne'er  bum  incence  at  oormption^  shnse; 
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Who  for  from  courts  maiDtains  superior  state. 
And  thinks  that  to  be  free  is  to  be  great ; 
Careless  of  pride's  imperial  smile  or  frown, 
A  friend  to  all  oiankiiid,  but  slave  to  none ; 
AboFe  tempUtion,  and  dnaw'd  by  pow'r, 
Pleased  with  his  present  lot,  nor  wishes  more, 
Save  that  Idwl  Heaven  would  one  bless'd  boon 

bestow. 
Which  monarcbs  cannot  grant,  or  courtiers  knoW| 
From  each  low  view  of  selfish  faction  free. 
To  think,  to  speak,  to  live,  O  Pitt,  like  thee. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  BRITAIN. 

As  late  o'er  Britain's  chalky  coasts 

The  Genius  of  the  island  flew. 
The  venal  swarm  of  foreign  hosts  ■ 
Inglorious  basking  in  his  view. 
Deep  in  his  breast  he  felt  the  new  disgrace. 
And  honest  blushes  warm'd  his  godlike  face, 
auick  flash'd  the  ligbt'ning  bf  his  spear 

Which  blasted  France  on  Cressy's  field. 
He  wbeel'd  the  blazing  sword  in  air. 
And  on  bis  shoulders  spread  the  shield,      * » 
As  when  o'er  Agincourt^s  blood-purpled  lauds,  > 
Pale  Terrour  stalk'd  thro*  all  the  GaUic  bands. 
Soon  as  be  cast  his  eyes  below, 

Deep  heav'd  the  sympathetic  sigh. 
Sodden  the  tears  of  anguish  flow. 
For  sore  he  felt  th*  indignity ; 
Discordant  passions  shook  his  heavenly  frame,  r 
Now  horrdur's  damp,  now  indignation*s  flame; 
<*  Ah!  what  avails,"  be  cryM,  "  the  blood 

Shed  by  each  patriot  band  of  yore. 
When  Freedom's  unpaid  legions  stood 
Protectors  of  this  sea-girt  shore. 
When  ancient  wisdom  deem'd  each  British  sword 
From  hostile  pow*r  could  guard  its  valiant  lord. 
'*  What  tho*  the  Danish  raven  spread 

Awhile  his  wings  o'er  English  ground. 
The  bird  of  prey  funereal  fled 

When  Alfi'ed  call'd  his  peers  around. 
Whose  fleets  triumphant  riding  on  the  flood. 
Deep  stain'd  each  chalky  cliff  with  Denmark's 
blood. 

^  Alfred  on  natives  could  depend, 

And  ^orn'd  a  foreign  force  t'  employ^ 
I-le  thought,  who  dar'd  not  to  defend 
Were  never  worthy  to  enjoy ; 
The  realm's  and  monarch'sint'restdeem'd  but  one, 
And  arm*d  his  subjects  to  maintain  their  own. 

<*  What  tho'  weak  John's  divided  reign 

The  GaUic  legions  tempted  o'er. 
When  Hour y'«  barons  join'd  again. 
Those  feather'd  warriors  left  the  shore ; 
Learn,  Britons,  hence,  you  want  no  foreign  friends. 
The  lion's  safety  on  himself  depends. 

*'  Reflect  on  Edward's  glorious  name; 
On  my  lifth  Henry's  martial  deeds ; 
Think  on  those  peers  of  deathless  famO' 
Who  met  their  king  on  Thames's  meads, 
^ben  sovereign  might  acknowledg'd  reason's  plea, 
rhat  Hear'a  createid  man  for  liberty. 

1  Six  thousand  Hessians  imported  to  protect 
Lhis  island!!!! 


*<  Tbo'  Rome'i  f^tt  star  malignant  shone. 

When  great  Eliza  rui'd  this  states 
On  English  hearts  she  plac'd  her  throne^ 
And  in  their  happmess  her  fate. 
While  blacker  than  the  tempests  of  the  north. 
The  papal  tyrant  sent  bis  curses  forth. 

**  Lo !  where  my  TbaMesCs  waters  glide 

At  great  Augusta's  regal  feet. 
Bearing  on  each  returning  tide 
Prom  distant  realms  a  golden  fleet. 
Which  homeward  wafts  the  fruits  of  ev'ry  zone. 
And  makes  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  your  own* 

"  Shall  on  his  stiver  waves  be  borne 

Of  armed  slaves  a  venal  crew  } 
Lo!  the  old  god  denotes  his  scorn. 
And  shudders  at  th'  unusual  view, 
Down  to  his  deepest  cave  retires  to  moorn. 
And  tears  indignant  bathe  his  crystal  unu 

"  O !  how  can  rassals  bom  to  bear 

The  galling  weight  of  slavery's  chain, 
A  patriot's  noble  ardour  share,  ' 

Or  freedom's  sacred  cause  maintain  } 
Britons  exert  your  own  uoconqoei'd  might, 
A  freeman  best  defends  a  freeman's  right. 

"  Look  back  on  every  dei^bless  dead 

For  which  yonr  sires  recorded  stand; 
To  battle  let  your  nobles  lead 
The  sons  of  tpil,  a  hardy  band; 
The  sword  on  each  rough.peasant's  thigh  be  worn. 
And  war's  green  wreaths  the  shepherd's  firontadom* 

*<  But  see,  upon  his  utmost  shores 

America's  sad  genius  lies. 
Each  wasted  province  he  deplores. 
And  casts  on  me  his  languid  eyes, 
Bless'd  with  Heav'n's  fisv'rite  ordin^oe  I  fly. 
To  raise  th'  oppress'd,  and  humble  tyranny," 

This  said,  the  vision  westward  fled. 

His  wrinkled  brow  denouncing  war; 
The  way  fire-mantled  Vengeance  lad. 
And  Justice  drove  his  airy  car ; 
Behind  firm-footed  Peace  her  olive  bore. 
And  Plenty's  horn  pour*d  blessings  on  the  shore. 


THEAGENE8  TO  SYLVIA. 
First  printed  in  Dodsley's  Mnseom. 

ARGUMENT. 

Th^gcnes,  son  of  Hieron,  the  priest  of  Pan,  bar, 
ing  fallen  in  love,  at  an  annual  festival  in  the 
temple  of  that  god,  with  Sylvia,  a  votress  to 
Diana,  finds  means  to  seduce  her.  After  some 
time,  the  nymph  being  struck  with  horroor  at 
her  guilt,  in  the  utmost  despair  and  contrition 
makes  a  vow  that  she  would  endeavour  to  expi- 
ate her  oflfence  by  a  life  of  roligious  solitude: 
upon  which  occasion  Theagenes  wiitej  the  fol- 
lowing epistle. 

N.B.  Several  hints  in  the  following  epistle  were 
taken  from  the  celebrated  loixl  Gray's  Love- 
lettiers. 

Say,  dearest  object  of  my  broken  heart. 
Must  we  for  e'er,  like  soul  and  body>  part  ? 
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Must  I  be  doom'd  wbole  agM  io  dejplorey 
And  think  of  tvansporU  I  mutt  taste  ho  nore  ? 
O  dreadful  thought !  whose  endlesB  view  contahis 
Grief  foirwing  grief,  and  pains  succeeding  pains ! 
Each  joy  is  blesU^d,  and  each  comfort  fled ! 
Yc  dreary  siRters,  cut  the  fotal  thread! 

Ah!  whither  flx'st  thou?  to  some  dreary  plain. 
Where  frozen  Chastity  and  Horrour  reign; 
And  Melancholy,  daughter  of  Despair, 
With  pale  Contrition,  and  with  gloomy  Care; 
To  spend  thy  youth  in  superstitious  fears, 
In  needlef:s  penance,  penitence,  and  tears ! 
LH  those  dwell  there  whose  bosoms  guilt  reprore, 
Bui  thou  hast  none,  if  *tis  no  sin  to  love. 
For  what  is  deemed  a  half  extorted  vow       . 
Too  dull  for  lovers,  and  forgotten  now  ? 
Religious  cheat !  impos'd  by  fear  on  man. 
And  piiests  continue  what  the  fool  began. 

O  8tav,  for  absence  never  can  destroy. 
No  jdistance  quell  my  visionary  joy; 
hi  vain  you  still  endeavour  to  remove 
The  beauteous  cause  of  my  unhappy  love  s 
Imagination  follVing  cl6se  behind, 
Presents  afresh  past  pleasures  to  my  mind; 
The  rebel  mind  forbidden  passion  knows, 
With  welcome  flames  the  guilty  bosom  glows. 
Again  th'  ecstatic  soul  dissolves  away. 
In  brightest  visions  of  eteraal  day; 
There  sees  thy  iktal  ibnn,  or  seems  to  see. 
For  Heav'n  it  loses,  when  it  loses  thee. 

Worn  by  my  '■orrows,  see  this  wretched  fttme; 
Innocent  object  of  thy  fital  flame! 
See !  round  my  lips  a  deadly  paleness  spread ; 
Where  roses  bloom'd,  the  canker  grief  has  fed; 
Prom  my  cold  cheeks  the  withering  Kly  flies. 
And  light  extinguished  leaves  my  weeping  eyes. 

0  count  again  the  pleasures  we  have  proved. 
Promoting  mutual  what  the  other  lov'd; 
Recall  ill  thought  each  antVous  moment  gone, 
lliink  each  sofi,  circumstance,  and  still  think  on; 
But  chief  that  day  de:^ tractive  to  my  rest. 

For  ever  fatal,  yet  for  ever  blest. 

When  I,  assisting,  at  the  sacred  shrine. 

My  aged  fhther  in  the  rights  divine. 

Beheld  thee  first,  celes.1ial  as  thou  art, 

And  felt  thy  ininge  sink  into  my  heart; 

Kre  1  could  tliink  !  found  myself  undone. 

For  but  to  see  thee  and  to  love  are  one. 

No  more  the  pomp  ands  olemn  splendour  pleas*d, 

Devotion's  flames  within  my  bosom  ceas'd ; 

Thy  fairer  form  expelPd  the  Deity, 

And  all  the  mi^ty  space  was  fltl*d  with  tliee. 

1  fcar'd  'tw<i8  errour,  and  to  Wisdom  fled 
To  call  her  rigid  doctriae  to  my  aid: 

But  such  the  passion,  Wisdom  must  approve, 
She  BOW  thn  object,  and  she  bade  me  love. 

The  pleasing  paths  of  Venus  I  retrod. 
No  moie  a  mortal,  but  an  amorous  god. 


But  me,  alat !  ht  other  cares  employ* 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  unlawful  joy ; 
Pensive  1  wandered  on  the  lonely  ^ore. 
Where  breaking  billows  at  a  distance  roar; 
The  sighs  that  issued  from  my  laboring  breast^  * 
Woke  Echo  from  her  inmost  cave  of  rest; 
On  thee  I  thought,  on  thee  I  calN  al«>ne» 
The  softenHi  rocks  re-echoed  to  my  moan. 
The  sympathiaing  streams  rau  moumfol  by. 
And  tun^d  their  plaintive  bubblings  to  my  ery* 

Thrice  had  the  Moon  her  silver  mantle  qiff«ad» 
As  oft  I  wandei^  from  my  sleepless  bed; 
As  oft  1  traversM  o*er  the  neighb'ring  plain. 
As  oft  I  sought  thee,  but  I  sought  in  Tain; 
At  last  arrivVI  the  long-expected  hottr^ 
[  found  thee  musing  in  a  lonely  bov'r; 
The  time  and  place  invited  to  impart 
The  faithful  language  of  my  love-sick  beart; 
With  agonizing  sighs  I  ^ain*d  belief. 
And  each  pathetic  circumstance  of  grief^ 
A  war  unequal  in  thy  breast  ensu*d. 
Stem  duty  fJBuI'd,  and  gentle  pity  woo*d. 
Pity  admitted,  all  disdain  removed. 
And  soon  what  mercy  spar^,  the  woman  lovM. 
A  crimson  blush  o*er  all  thy  face  was  spread. 
Then  lilies  pale,  and  all  the  roses  fled ; 
Each  look  more  faithful,  to  thy  heart  revealM 
The  fatal  secret  that  thy  tongoe  conceal'd. 
The  happy  omen  of  success  1  viewM,  • 
Embrac'd  tii>  advantage^  and  th*  atta<:k  pnnn^ 
Honour's  first  guard  c^  wakeful  scm^es  e'er. 
Love  found  a  breach,  and  fears  contend  no  iKwe; 
Each  other's  arms  each  otiier's  body  preft. 
We  spoke  much  pleasure,  and  we  fidt  the  feat; 
The  rest,  which  only  can  the  faithful  feel; 
The  rest,  which  none  had  ever  pow*r  to  teU; 
The  rest»  which  feels  unutterably  siweet. 
In  the  first  intercourse  when  lovers  meet; 
The  modest  diffidence,  anfl  bold  desives. 
Soft  thrilling  cold,  and  quick-returning  fires. 
The  glowing  blushes,  and  the  joyful  tears. 
The  flattering  wishes,  and  th'  alarming  fem. 
The  gentle  breathings,  and  the  nrataad  sighs. 
And  all  the  silent  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Pleased  with  the  fint  delight,  my  mptnici  loic 
To  sei«e  at  once  tbe  last  recess  of  love; 
Till  flying  swiftly  on  from  joy  to  joy, 
1  sunk  at  last  in  heav*nly  ecstasy. 
,    The  secret  progiess  tims  we  firti  began. 
Then  tKXMi  roimd  pleasure's  flow'ry  ctrda  raa; 
Kow  oft  we  met,  dull  reason  frown'd  in  vni% 
How  oft  we  parted  but  to  meet  again  I 
O  blessed  moments,  and  divinest  dreams! 
Knchanting  transports,  and  celestiai  gleaoMl 
Fly  quick,  my  fancy,  bring  »em  ba(pk  to  view. 
In  retrospection  let  me  love  anew; 
And  once  in  thought  ei^oy  tbe  bliss  again. 
Even  cheaply  purchas'd  bv  an  a^e  of  i 
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Fancy  not  Ikirer ponnts  fbofc  Heav^o-bom  maid^ 
In  fair  Elyaimn  under  myrtle  shades, 
IVbo  ever  blooming,  erer  young  appear. 
To  drive  from  happy  ihades  iotrudipg  fear. 
Vf  y  ravish'd  thought!  on  p^ume*  angefic  soar, 
\Bd  feel  witbio  a  Heav*Uy  or  somewhat  more. 
Jtriight  on  thy  oft  repeated  name  1  call; 
rhen  wake,  and  sigh,  and  find  it  vanish'd  aU. 
rhus  erst  when  Orphens  from  the  Stygiau  shore 
lad  won  his  voutbfiil  bride  by  music^s  pow% 
mpatient  to  behold  her,  ere  he  past 
riie  pool  Cocytus,  and  th*  infernal  waste, 
-leedles*  be  cast  forbidden  looks  behind; 
The  fleeting  shadow  vanishM  like  the  wind, 
^nd  all  bis  joys  wing'd  their  eternal  flight 
^'^itb  her,  Tike  firigbted  dores,  to  realms  of  nigfaL 

Again  I  close  my  sleep-deluded  eyes, 
iround  my  soul  black  swarms  of  demons  rise, 
'ale  spectres  grin,  and  angry  furies  bowl, 
(nick  ligbt'niogs  flash,  and  horrid  thunders  rofi; 
kgain  the  frighted  wanderer  hastes  away 
Jack  to  the4iving  horrours  of  the  day. 
There  counts  the  visionary  mis'ry  o*er, 
Ind  realizes  wljat  was  dreamt  before. 

Ye  dreary  pow*rs,  that  hover  o'er  the  plains 
Vhere  sorrows  reign,  and  everlasting  pains, 
^r  me  to  places  suited  to  my  woe, 
^here  noxious  herbs  and  deadly  poisons  grow, 
Vhilst  wintry  winds  bowl    fiercely  round    my 

head, 
rhe  flint  my  pillow,  sharpen'd  rocks  mj  bed; 
Ind  ghosts  of  wretches  once  who  dy'd  for  love, 
lound  their  unburied  bodies  nightly  rove, 
Vbich  hang  half  moulder'd    on  some  blasted 

tree, 
ind  by  their  sad  example  counsel  me. 

What  now  avail  the  Joyous  moments  past, 
)r  what  will  all  the  wretched  few  that  last? 
n  them  I  dying  will  our  loves  proclaim, 
Vith  fauit^ring  accents  call  upon  thy  name,^ 
kn4  whilst  I  bless  tbee  with  my  parting  breath, 
2njoy  the  raptures  of  my  life  in  death. 
Then  spare  thy  curses,  and  forget  th*  oflence 
>f  him  who  robb'd  thee  of  thy  innocence; 
>r  if  not  quite  forget,  forgive  at  least, 
Vnd  sooth  the  dyhig  penitent  to  rest 
^  Oh !  may  to  thee  the  pitying  gods  bestow 
Sternal  peace,  jMid  happiness  below; 
f  et  when  thy  mortal  fi^me,  as  once  it  must, 
ieturns  aud  mingles  with  its  native  dust; 
^lav  the  same  urn  our  mingled  ashes  have, 
Vnd  find  a  lasting  union  in  the  grave! 

If  you  ere  long  my  bleeding  corse  should  see 
)eneath  the  covert  of  yon  conscious  tree,  ' 
['his  last  request  I  make  for  all  my  fears, 
.'or  all  my  sleepless  minutes  spent  in  tears, 
f^  alt  those  struggles  of  my  parting  breath, 
Vnd  aUthe  agonies  in  one,  my  death; 
Think  on  the  raptures  which  we  ravished  there, 
Then  breathe  a  sigh,  and  drop  tb'  indebted  tear. 
This  empty  tribute's  to  the  roem*ry  due, 
)f  one,  who  liv'd  and  dy*d  in  love  of  you. 
My  ghost,  thus  sooth'd,  shall  seek  the  Stygian 

shore, 
Mix  with  the  bappy  crowd,  and  gpeve  no  more. 
But  eager  wait  till  thou  at  last  art  giv*n. 
To  raise  each  blessing  aS  th*  EJysian  Hcav'n, 
WThere    uncontroPd   in    amorous    sports  we'll 

play, 
^ud  love  a  whole  eternity  away. 


^^» 


▲  PO£»,  Ul  two  BOttSS^ 


.  YBVDEilGll. 

IT  IS  obscrraMe,  that  whatever  is  tiae,  jait,  and 
haimoBious,  whether  in  nature  or  morals^  gives 
an  instamaneous  pleasure  to  the  mind,  exdii- 
sive  of  reflection.  Pot  the  gieat  Creator  of  all 
things,  infioitely  wise  and  goocL  ordained  a  perw 
petual  agreement  between  the  faculties  of  moral 
perception,  the  powers  of  Ciacy,  and  the  organs 
of  bodily  sensation,  when  they  are  free  and  un- 
distempered.  From  hence  is  dcdwcible  the 
most  comfortable,  as  well  as  the  most  true  piii<» 
losophy  that  ever  adorned  the  world;  namely  . 
a  constant  admiration  of  the  beaoty  of  the  ere* 
ation,  terminating  in  the  adoiatioa  of  the  F^rst 
Cause,  which  naturally  leads  mankind  cheerfully 
to  eo-operate  with  his  grand  design  fiar  the  pro- 
motion of  universal  happiness. 

From  hence  our  author  was  led  to  draw  that  ana* 
iogy  between  natural  and  moral  beauty:  since 
the  same  Acuities,  which  reader  us  jsusceptible 
of  pleasure  from  the  perfection  of  the  creation,, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  arts,  afford  us  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  dignity  and  justice  in 
characters  and  manners.  For  what  is  virtue, 
but  a  just  regulation  of  our  afiections  and  aj^ 
petites,  to  make  them  correspond  to-  the  peacft 
and  welfare  of  society }  so  that  good  and  beauty 
are  inseparable. 

Prom  this  true  relish  of  the  soul,  this  faarmonioot 
association  of  ideas,  the  ancient  philosophers, 
anci  their  disciples  amonf  the  modems,  hav6 
enlivened  their  imaginations  and  writings  in 
this  amicable  intercourse'  of  adding  moral  epi- 
thets to  natural  objects,  and  illustrating  theit 
observations  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  by  meta- 
phors drawn  from  the  eictemal  scenes  of  the 
world.  So  we  know,  that  by  a  beautiful  action^ 
or  cdnsonant  behaviour,  is  meant  the  generous 
resignation  of  private  advantage  by  some  indf. 
vidual,  to  submit  and  adapt  his  single  bang  t6 
the  whole  community,  or  some  part  of  itl  AnA 
in  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  a  solemn  grove, 
where  horrour  and  melancholy  reign,  we  enteri- 
tain  an  i<^a  of  a  place  that  creates  such  thoughts 

•  in  the  mind,  by  reason  of  its  solitary  situation^ 
want  of  light,  or  any  other  circumstances  analo- 
gous  to  those  dispositions,  so  termed,  in  hum^ 
nature. 

This  then  is  the  design  of  the  poem,  to  show  that 
a  constant  attention  to  what  is  perfect  and  beail^ 
tiful  in  nature  wiH  by  degrees  harmonize  the 
soul  to  a  responsive  regularity  and  sympathetic 
order. 

From  what  has  been  premised,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  explain  the  comprehensive  meaning  of 
the  word  harmony.  For  an  explanation  or  a 
proof  of  the  relation  of  the  imitative  arts  io 
moral  philosophy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  other  philosopliers  6f 
the  academic  school;'  to  lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson,  their  great  disciples  among  the 
moderns. 


TH  E    ARGUME  NT 
TO  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

The  subject  proposed.    Invocation  to  Venus  alle^ 
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gorically.  InTocatkm  to  quit  sopcrrtltioni  and 
adore  the  Creator  of  all  thin^.  Chaoc  originally 
reduced  to  hannonj.  A  6ctitious  account  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  The  notes  of  music  taken 
from  the  number  of  planets.  Its  effect  on  the 
liuman  mind  in  despair — in  sorrow— in  rage^ 
on  distempered  bodies — on  brutes  and  irra- 
tional beings.  The  seat  of  Art  described,  and 
her  attendants:  to  what  end  are  her  labours: 
either  to  excite  voluptuousness,  or  the  contrary, 
just  as  made  use  of.  Commendation  of  the  use 
of  art  to  raise  in  us  sentiments  of  justice  and 
temperance.  The  excellence  of  art  as  great  in 
representing  monstrous  objects  as  the  most  re- 
|pilar,  as  feur  as  relates  to  imitation.  Why  a 
just  resemblance  gives  us  pleasure.  Passions 
inay  be  represented  by  outward  forms,  but  mo- 
ral beauty  can  never  be  full  enough  expressed 
by  th6m:  that  province  belongs  to  the  Muse. 
The  conclusion  of  the  first  bool^. 


THE  ^A^OIIV  OF    MUSIC,    POETRT,  AND   TH£ 
IMITATIVB  ARTS. 

Or  Harraooy,  and  her  celestial  pow>r 
O'er  the  responsive  soul,  and  whence  arise 
Tbom  sweet  sensations,  whether  from  the  lajrt 
Of  melting  music,  and  impassioned  verse^ 
From  mimic  scenes  of  emulative  art, 
Or  nature's  beauteous  objects,  which  affect 
The  moral  powers  with  sympathetic  charms. 
The  Muse  congenial  sings.^-Descend,  ye  Nine, 
Who  guard  th'  Aonian  mount,  whilst  1  unfold 
The  deep  recesses  of  your  tuneful  haunts. 
And  from  your  inmost  bow'rs  select  a  bay 
To  deck  the  fifiv'rite  theme.    Do  thou  attend. 
Thou,  whom  Lucretius  to  his  great  design 
lnvok*d ;  and  with  thee  bring  thy  darling  son, 
Who  tun'd  Anacreon's  lyre,  to  guide  my  hand, 
Advent'rous  raised  to  sweep  harmonious  chords. 

Come  all  ye  sons  of  liberty,  who  wake 
Vnfm  dreams  of  superstition,  where  the  soul 
Thro*  mists  of  forcM  belief^  but  dimly  views 
Its  own  great  Maker;  come,  and  I  will  guide. 
Uninterrupted  by  the  jargon  shrill 
Of  peevish  priests,  your  footsteps  to  the  throne 
Where  pleasure  reigns  with  reason,  to  behold 
His  majesty  celeiftial,  and  adore 
Him  thro'  each  object  of  proportion  fair. 
The  source  of  virtue,  harmony,  and  bliss! 

Kre  this  delightful  face  of  things  adorn*d 
The  great  expaube  of  day,  dark  Chaos  reign'd. 
And  elemental  Discord;  in  the  womb 
Of  ancient  N^gbt,  the  war  of  atoms  rag'd 
Incessant;  Anarchy,  Confusion  wild, 
Harsh  Dissonance, and  Uproar  fill'd  the  whole; 
Till  that  Eternal  One,  who  from  the  firot 
Existed,  sent  his  plastic  word  abroad 
Throughout  the  vast  abyss:  created  worlds 
F  4ttbe  sweet  impulse,  and  obedient  fled 
To  stations  ascertaio'd ;  there  to  perform 
rious  motions,  oorresnondinff  all 


From  Ida's  clood-topt  summit,  or  the  catre 
With  Epimenides,  where  he  survcy'd. 
Higher  on  wings  of  contemplation  borne. 
The  mighty  maze  of  nature;  whence  he  learnt. 
From  that  celestial  number',  how  to  form 
Theljrre  heart-meltin?,  and  the  vocal  shell. 

Thus  all  the  pow'rof  music  from  the  spheres 
Descends  to  wake  the  tardy  j^ouI  of  man 
From  dreams  terrestrial ;  ever  to  its  charms 
Obsequious,  ever  by  its  dulcet  strains 
Smooth *d  firoro  the  passions  of  tempestuous  life. 
And  taught  to  pre-enjoy  its  native  Ileav'n. 

Whilst  thro*  this  valeof  errour  we  pursue 
Ideal  joys,  where  Fancy  leads  us  on 
Thro*  scenes  of  paradise  in  fairy  forms  ^ 
Of  case,  of  pleasure,  or  extensive  powV; 
And  when  we  think  full  fairly  we  possess 
The  promis'd  Heav'n,  Disease,  or  wrinkled  Carp, 
Fill  with  their  loath'd  embrace  our  eager  grasp. 
And  leave  us  in  a  wilderness  of  woe 
To  weep  at  large;  where  shall  we  seek  relief. 
Where  ease  th*  oppressive  anguish  of  Cbe  mind, 
When  Retrospection  glows  with  conscious  sbane 
By  Krey  Experience  in  the  wholesome  school 
Of  Sorrow  tutor'd?.  Whither  shall  we  fly? 
To  wilds  and  woods,  and  leave  the  busy  world 
For  solitude  ?     Ah !  thither  still  pursue 
Th*  intruding  fiends,  attend  our  evening  walk. 
Breathe  in  each  breeze,  and  murmur  in  each  rill; 
Where  Peace,  protected  by  the  turtle  wing 
Of  Innocence,  expends  the  lovely  bloom 
Of  gay  Content,  no  more  to  be  enjoy 'd. 
But  lost  for  ever!  Yet  benignant  Heav% 
Correcting  with  parental  pity,  sent 
This  friendly  siren  from  the  groves  of  Joy, 
To  temper  with  mellifluent  strains  the  vuioe 
Of  mental  Anguish,  and  attune  the  groans 
Of  young  Impatience,  to  the  softer  sound 
Of  grateful  Paeans  to  its  Maker's  praise. 

Alike,  if  ills  external,  made  our  own. 
Mix  in  the  cup  of  life  the  bitter  drop 
Of  sorrow;  when  the  childless  Mher  si^ 
From  the  remembrance  of  his  dying  Jion; 
When  Death  has  sever»d,  with  a  long  fmwfit. 
The  lover  from  the  object  of  desire. 
In  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  and  leaves  the  wratck. 
To  sooth  affliction  in  the  well-known  scenes 
Of  blameless  rapture  once ;  uncodth  Advice 
In  vain  intrudes  with  sacerdotal  frown. 
And  Superstition's  jargon,  to  expel 
The  sweet  distress;  the  gen'rous  soo)  disdaiasy 
Deaf  to  such  monkish  precepts,  all  constraint^ 
And  gives  a  loose  to  grief;  but  straight  apply 
The  lenient  for^e  of  numbers,  they'll  assuage 
By  calm  degrees  the  sympathetic  pain. 
Till  lull'd  at  length,  the  intellectual  pow*n 

reserved  for  Coperniqis  so  many  ages  after.  19qr 
wfu  this  sentiment  of  his  unknown  to  the  rest  «f 
the  philosophers:  for  the  Stagyrrte,  in  the  I3tk 
chapter  of  the  2d  book  vtfi  Ovpcm,  speaks  of  it  ia 
these  terms.  <<  Those  philosophers,  wtio  are  caOed 
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(ink  to  di^iiM  i«po«e,  mod  raga  no  more. 
So  when  descended  rain*  from  Alpine  rocks 
Burst  forth  in  different  torrents,  down  they  rash 
Precipitate,  and  o*er  the  craggy  steep 
Hoarse  roaring  bear  the  parted  soil  away; 
\noo,  collected  on  the  smoother  plains, 
Slide  to  the  channel  of  some  ancient  flood, 
Ind  flow  one  silent  stream.    This  oft  1  felt. 
When,  wand'ring  thro*  the  unfrequented  woods, 
Mourning  for  poor  Arddia's  hapless  &te, 
rhee,  my  belov'd  Melodins,  I  have  heard 
In  silent  rapture  all  the  live-long  day. 
rho*  black  Despair  sate  brooding  o*er  my  thoughts 
Pregnant  with  horror,  thy  Platonic  lay 
DispeO'd  th*  unmanly  sorrows,  and  again 
Led  forth  my  vagrant  foncy  thro'  the  plan 
Of  Nature,  studious  to  explore  with  thee 
£ach  beauteous  scene  of  musical  delight, 
iVhich  bears  fraternal  likeness  to  the  souL 

b  there  a  passion^,  whose  impetuous  force 
disturbs  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  forth 
^th  sad  eruptions,  deals  destruction  round. 
Like  flames  convulsive  from  th*  Etnean  mole, 
Sat  by  the  magic  strains  of  some  soft  air 
s  barmoniz*d  to  peace  ?   As  tempests  cease 
rheir  elemental  foiy,  when  the  queen 
!)f  Heav*Q,  descending  on  a  2«ephyr's  plume, 
>miles  on  th*enamerd  landscape  of  the  spring. 
>ay,  at  that  solemn  hour,  the  noon  of  nis;ht, 
Vhen  nought  but  plaintive  Philomela  wakes, 
»ay,  whilst  she  warbles  forth  her  tragic  tale, 
Vhilst  grief  melodious  charms  the  Sylvan  pow'rs, 
Ind  Echo  from  her  inmost  cave  of  rest 
bins  in  her  wailing,  dost  not  thou  partake 
i  melancholy  pleasure?  And  tho*  rage 
>id  lead  thee  fbrth  beneath  the  silent  gloom 
To  meditate  on  horrour  and  revenge, 
%y  soften'd  soul  is  gently  sooth'd  within, 
knd,  bumaniz*d  again  by  Pity's  voice, 
tecoroes  as  tender  as  the  gall-less  dove. 

Nor  is  the  tuneful  blessing  here  confin'd 
"o  cure  distempered  passions,  and  allay 
\y  Its  persuasive  notes  convulsive  throbs 
»f  eool  alone;  but  (strange ! )  with  subtle  pow'r 
Lcts  on  the  grosser  matter  of  the  frame 
ly  not  sbatter*d,  or  the  casual  lot 
H  sickness  withered.    When  th*  harmonious  plan 
i€  inwrard  beauty  ceases,  oft  the  lute, 
Sy  soft  vibrations  on  responsive  nerves, 
[as  reconciled,  by  medicinal  sounds, 
Corporeal  Chaos  to  its  pristine  form, 
uch  is  the  fabled  charm  Italians  boast 
'o  cure  that  insect's  venom,  which  benumbs 
iy  fiital  touch  the  frozen  veins,  and  lulls 
*be  senses  in  oblivion:  when  the  harp, 
oaoTona,  thro*  the  patient's  bosom  pours 
ts  antidotal  notes,  the  Aood  of  life. 


Breathesam*ron8airs,tottoh*db3rth»loT6-sicktwaiQ» 

MuU  is  each  hill  and  dale;  the  listening  heids  f 

Express  their  joy  inrational  (as  erst 

When  Fauns  and  Dryads  followed  ancient  Pan 

In  festive  dance.)    Ask  you,  from  whence  arisa 

These  grateful  signs  of  pleasure  in  the  gaze 

Of  list'ning  flocks  at  music's  dulcet  lore? 

From  whence,  but  from  responsive  notes  within 

Of  Harmony  celestial,  which  inspires 

Each  anhnal,  thro*  all  the  spacious  tracts  * 

Of  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  fh)m  the  large 

Uhwieldly  elephant,  to  th>  unseen  mote. 

That  flutters  in  the  Sun's  meridian  beam. 

See!  roundthatfragrantrose, whose  sweetsperfUme 

The  tinctured  pinions  of  the  passing  breeze. 

How  bees  laborious  gather!  from  each  hive 

The  dusky  myriads  swarm*  to  taste  the  dew. 

Just  sprinkled  from  Aurora's  golden  plumes, 

Ambrosializ'd  within  its  dulcet  leaves. 

And  sweets  distilling  like  Arabian  gums 

From  medicinal  groves-*— homeward  they  bear 

The  liquid  spoil,  exulting,  all  intent 

T*  enrich  the  waxen  empire;  till  anon 

Luxurious  plenty  sows  the  fotal  seed 

Of  dire  dissention;  sudden  rage  ensues. 

And  fight  domestic;  to  the  flelds  of  air 

The  winged  hosts  resort;  the  signals  soundf 

And  civil  slaughter  strews  the  pUins  below 

With  many  a  little  corpse.    But  e'en  amidst 

The  thickest  war,  let  but  the  tunefUl  rod 

On  brazen  cymbal  strike,  the  lenient  strains, 

Suick  unduUting  thro*  the  silent  air, 

Recal  harmonious  love  and  gentle  peace 

Back  to  their  ancient  seats;  the  friendly  swarms 

Sudden  in  reunited  clusters  join. 

Pendent  on  neighb'ring  sallows;  nought  is  heard 

But  notes  reciprocal  of  bliss  sincere. 

Soft  breathing  thro'  each  amicable  hive. 

Now  to  the  Muse  sublimer  objects  turn; 
For  mind  alone  can  fee\  th*  effect  divme 
Of  emulative  art,  where  human  skill 
Steals  with  a  Promethean  hand  the  fire 
Of  Heav'n,  to  imitate  celestial  pow'r. 

Deep  in  the  vale  of  Solitude,  where  Peace 
Breathes  o'er  the  soul  diviner  airs  than  those 
,  By  Grecian  ftiblers  sung,  which  from  the  banks 
Of  fom'd  Elysium  waft  on  happy  shades 
Their  gratefol  influence,  in  sequester'd  bow'rf 
The  pow'r  of  Art  resides:  Reflection  firm. 
And  vagrant  Fancy  at  her  sov'reign  nod 
Attendant  wait;  behind  th'  ideal  train 
Of  Memory,  with  retrospective  eye 
Supports  her  throne,  whiUt  Contemplation  guidet 
Her  trophied  car.    Thro'  Nature's  various  paths,    ' 
Alike,  where  glows  the  blossom'd  pride  of  May, 
Or  where  Ueak  Winter  from  the  widow'd  shrubs 
Strips  the  gay  verdure,  and  invests  the  boughs 
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TicMViosWfapter*.    Hence  U»  tablet  glows 
Witb  ckmam  exotic;  hence  the  scvlptarM  bott, 
JU  e^er  the  rock  the  plastic  chieiel  mow«i§, 
Bieathes  by  degrees,  till  itnight  letum  afreah 
The  tov'd  idea  to  the  lavish'd  eye, 
Amd  catts-up  erery  passioo  firon  its  ssunceu 

Is  love  the  object  of  thy  glowiag  tbouglUs? 
Cr  dveam'ft  thoi^of  a  bliss  exceeding  for 
By  Man  pleaauset?  WottUHst  thoo  tatite  agaio 
The  heart-enieebling  transporti,  when  the  apul, 
lig  with  eelesda)  triomph,  thro*  the  vales 
Of  am'roas  Fancy  led  the  sportive  Hours 
To  soft  Idaliao  atn^  whilst  wanton  iLoves 
Jtiew^d  foiind  thee  wses  ef  eternal  Uoom, 
Aad  fann'd  the  sukry  breese  witb  golden  plmnes } 
See*  where,  beneath  a  myrtle  bow'r  reclia'd. 
Which  on  the  canvas  casts  its  cooling  shade. 
Encircled  m  each  other's  arms,  yon  b^nteons  pair 
Id  dulcet  dalliaoce  lie;  the  rigid  frown 
Of  Care  ne*er  low'rs,  but  ever  cheerfa]  snules 
Efiase,  Kke  vernal  suns,  their  genial  beams 
Towarm  their  mutual  b«Mts;  whilst  rapt'rous  sighs, 
Sweeter  than  aromatic  winds  which  Mow 
O'er  spicy  gro^m  in  intermingled  gales. 
Are  wafted  to  th'  impending  queen  of  love. 

Bat  bums  thy  heart  with  more  refined  delight? 
And  wtmld*st  thou  thro*  the  faithful  colours  riew 
Calm  Chastity  and  Justice  blend  their  charms 
Likegicams  of  opening  Ilea  v'n?  Yob  radiant  throne 
Presents  great  Cyrus,  as  the  Mag»  feign'd 
The  snowy-vested  Mithres,  from  the  east 
.Descending  in  effulgent  rays  of  light. 
To  guide  the  virtuous  to  ih*  etherial  plains 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells.    Before  him  stands 
Jk  trembling  captive,  with  d^ected  looks. 
As  eonsokms  ef  her  form:  npon  her  cheeks 
The  rose  of  beauty  Mes,  with  paler  hne 
The  lily  sickens,  and  each  flow'r  declines 
Its  droofhig  head.    Bnt  see !  how  he  revives 
With  unexpected  hopes  her  tortured  breast, 
And  joy*s  soft  blush  appears !  So  the  blessed  wings 
Of  western  nephyrs,  oVr  Arabian  coaats 
Sprinkle  their  heav'nly  dew;  the  wither'd  plants 
Incline  their  sun-parchM  bosoms  to  imbibe 
The  lenoivating  moisture,  till  anon 
The  pristaoe  bloom  thro'  vegetative  poies 
Returning,  smiles  in  ev'ry  flow*ry  vale, 
And^eaks  the  neighb'ring  hills  with  verdant  pride. 

Such  groups  as  these  instruct  th'  unbiassed  mind 
With  real  wisdom,  when  with  Beauty's  garb 
Virtue  invested,  and  ne*er  fading  chanug 
Fills  with  desire  the  soul;  here  Art  employs 
To  worthy  ends  her  pencil  as  of  old. 
And  calls  the  hero  to  teccive  the  wreath 
Of  pubKc  honour,  whilst  his  saoied  bust 
Is  stiU  preserved  for  nations  yet  unborn 
To  view  with  adoration ;  every  bteast 
Feels  emulative  spirits  bum  within. 
And  lomrs  to  ioin  the  honeor'd  list  of  fame. 


As  the  known  MnttnHon  Aafl  woenni. 

With  e^ual  lustre  on  a  tyrant's  frown. 
As  on  the  dimple  of  Fsncaste's  check. 
Or  Delia's  iv'iy  neck.    The  meltii^  tear 
Drops  from  th^aliicted  parentis  joyless  en 
Not  lem  ddightful  to  th'  attentiye  gnse 
Of  fixt  examination,  than  the  smiles 
Of  in^t  Cupids  sporting  thro'  the  grovM^ 
Wbers  Venus  sleeping  lies.    Prom  nature  fbim^ 
The  just  resemblance  fhMD  cooaenting  thooghft 
Applause  demands;  and  Fancy's  revish'd  eye 
Sports  o'er  the  painted  surge,  whose  billows  roll 
Tempestixws  to  the  sky,  with  equal  Uiss, 
As  o'er  the  nMi4>le  surfkoe  of  the  deep. 
When  mild  Favooius  from  the  weatem  iskSy 
With  youthful  Sprii!«  flies  gladsome  o'er  the  Bai% 
To  seek  his  gentle  May;  while  Protevs  rests 
Deep  in  his  ousy  bed,  and  halcyons  c^ 
Secure  of  peace*  their  new-fledg'd  yomig  abrondL 

External  matter  thus  by  art  is  wrought. 
Or  with  the  pendl  or  the  chtssel's  touch. 
To  give  us  back  the  image  of  the  mind. 
Which  smiles  to  find  its  own  cenceptions  theie. 
But  can  she  draw  the  tenderness  of  thought? 
Can  she  depict  the  beauty  of  the  soul. 
And  all  th'  internal  train  of  sweet  distress,^ 
When  friendship  o'er  the  i«oent  grave  declinea 
Its  sick'oing  head,  as  ev'ry  action  dear. 
And  ev''ry  circum'stance  of  mutual  love 
Returns  afresh;  while  from  the  streaming  eyea 
Bursts  forth  a  flood  of  unavailing  tears. 
Of  parting  tears,  ere  yet  they  dose  the  tomb? 
Or,  can  she  from  the  colours  that  adorn 
The  wai'ry  bow;  from  aH  the  splendid  stoM 
That  Flora  lavishes  in  vernal  hours 
On  wanton  Zephyr;  from  thehlaziag  mine 
Where  Plutus  reigns  j  can  she  select  a  Uoorn 
To  emulate  the  patriot's  bosom,  when  the  i 
Of  nations,  all  imperial  pomp  is  scom'd. 
And  tyrants  frown  in  vain,  yet  to  the  last 
He  breathes  the  social  sigh,  and  even  in  dm 
With  blessing  on  his  native  country  catts !— * 
That  only  to  the  Muse  belongs,  to  show 
How  charms  each  moral  beauty,  bow  the  scenn 
Of  goodness  pleases  the  responsive  soul. 
And  sooths  within  the  intellectnai  pow'ra 
With  sympathetic  order.    For  at  first. 
This  emanation  of  the  source  of  life 
Unsullied  4flows,  till  o'er  th' etherial  vafa 
Opinion  casts  a  tincture,  and  infects 
The  mental  optics  with  a  jaundice  Ime; 
Then,  like  the  domes  beneath  a  wisard's  wm4m 
Each  olvect,  as  the  hellish  artist  vTllls, 
A  shape  fellacious  wears.— O  throng,  ye  yontl^ 
Around  the  poet's  song,  whose  saored  feys . 
Breathe  no  infectious  vapoura  firom  tlie  coasts. 
Where  Indolence  supinely  nods  at  esisei. 
And  oiSen  to  the  passing-crowd  her  eaock 

Of  down.  whtUt  inCaat  mcsM  lull  thft  mind 
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That  wsiider  in  the  dreary  gloom  ef  nif  ht, 
Wbeo  from  the  eastern  hills  Aurora  pours 
Her  flood  of  i;lory,  and  relume^  the  worid. 
Be  she  my  great  protectress,  she  my  guide 
Thro'  leAy  Pindos,  and  the  laurel  grore, 
Whilst  I  ^ro*  unfrequented  paths  pursue 
The  steps  of  Grecian  sages,  and  display 
The  just  similitude  of  moral  charms. 
Of  Harmony  and  Joy,  with  this  fair  frame 
Of  outward  things,  which  thro*  untainted 
With  a  fraternal  goodness  fires  the  souL 
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Invocation  to  the  moral  train  of  harmony :  exter- 
na] objects  analogous  to  them.  The  seats  of 
rural  beauty.  Every  kind  of  beauty  charms, 
exclusive  of  any  secondary  motive.  The  an- 
nual renovation  of  nature.  The  complicated 
charms  of  various  objects.  The  great,  the 
wouderful,  the  fair:  the  contrast  to  the  same 
harmonious,  when  united  to  the  universal  plan 
of  nature.  Aostracted  objects,  how  they  work 
upon  the  mind:  with  gaiety:  with  horronr:  with 
sorrow,  admiration,  &c.  Moral  beauty  supe* 
rior  to  natural,  a  view  of  the  universe:  the  bar- 
nony  of  the  whole:  what  to  be  deduced  from 
it.  Contemplation  on  beauty  and  proportion 
in  external  objects,  harmonizes  the  soul  to  a 
sympathetic  order.    The  conclusion. 

THE  KARMOKY  OF  NATURC 

::oBix  all  ye  mor^  Genii,  who  attend 
The  train  of  Rural  Beauty,  bring  yoor  gifts, 
iToar  fragrant  ehapleta,  and  your  purple  wreaths, 
To  crown  your  poet's  brow;  come  all  ye  pow^, 
Who  haunt  the  sylvan  shades,  where  Solitude 
sj^uraes  sweet  ront^p|g^iQn«  come  ye  band 
>f  Oraces,  gentle  je^^  Contentment  fiur, 
(weet  Iiyiocence.  and  snowy^winged  lioj^i^. 
Who  sport  with  yoong  Sia^jcity  beneath 
■ler  mossy  roof  ^  around  my  frtithfiil  lajrs 
jead  forth  in  fisstiye  pomp  your  paramours 
>f  nature'',  deck'd  in  Spring's  Elysian  bloom, 
>r  Autumn's  purple  robes;  whilst!  relate 
n  sounds  congenial  your  untainted  bliss, 
ind  their  unfodtng  lustre.    Nor  be  thou 
^ar  from  my  lyre,  O  Liberty !  sweet  nymph, 
Vlio  roaiii>st  at  largelhro^frequented  groves, 
<wift  as  the  mountain  hind;  or  eastern  winds 
>'er  Asia's  kingdoms.«-Xp^ach  natural  sceiie    • 
L  moral  power  belongs;  as  erst  thewoods, 


Of,  hamMer  seated,  io  the  blasblng  rote. 

The  vlqfia  vi»let,  or  the  crrep'mg  moss. 

Or  winding  ronnd  the  mouM'rnig  min*s  tap,  ' 

With  no  unpleasing  Iwroar  sit  array'd 

In  venerable  ivy:  hail,  tlirice  hail, 

YejoIitsnL«al»*.^hcrt.Wfe^  IfiCkt 

BeautxJoSLQood^  th»  unseparaMe  pair, 

Sweet  offiipring  of  the  sky,  those  emblems  fidr 

Of  the  celestial  Cause,  whose  tm^fdl  word 

From  discoid  and  from  ehaos  raisM  this  (j^obe. 

And  all  the  wide  effulgence  of  the  day. 

From  him  beghis  this  beam  of  gay  delight, 
W  hen  aagbt  harmonioiM  strikes  th'  attentive  mind; 
In  him  shall  end;  for  he  attua'd  the  frame 
Of  passive  organs  widi  mternid  sense. 
To  feel -an  mstantaneeos  glow  of  joy«. 
When  Beauty  firom  her  native  seat  of  Hcav*!!, 
Cloth'd  in  etherial  mildness,  on  our  plains 
Descends,  ere  Reason  with  her  tardy  eye 
Can  view  the  form  divine;  and  thro»  the  world 
The  heav»nly  boon  to  cv»ry  being  Hows. 
Why,  when  the  genial  Spring  with  chaplel^crown^^ 
Of  daisies,  pinks,  and  vilets,  wakes  the  mora 
With  placid  whispers,  do  ibe  turtles  coo. 
And  call  their  consorts  from  the  neighb'ring  groves 
With  softer  music  ?  why  exalU  the  lark 
His  matin  warbling  with  redoubled  lays? 
Why  stand  th'  admiring  herds  with  joyful  gaze 
Pacing  the  dawn  of  day,  or  frisking  bound 
O'er  the  soft  surface  of  the  verdant  meads. 
With  unaccustom'd  transport?   nHstheray 
Of  beauty,  beaming  its  benignant  warmth 
Tbit>*  all  the  brute  creation :  hence  arise 
Spontaneous  offerings  of  unfeigned  love 
In  silent  praises.    And  shall  man  alone. 
Shall  man  with  blind  ingratitude  neglect 
His  Maker's  bounty  ?    Shall  the  lap  of  SloCh, 
With  soft  insensibility  compose 
His  useless  soul,  whUst  unregarded  Uooms 
The  renovated  lustre  of  ttie  world  ? 

See !  how  eternal  Hebe  onward  leads 
The  bli/shing  Mom,  and  o'er  Ae  smilhig^obe. 
With  Flora  jom'd,  flies  gladsome  to  the  bow'r. 
Where  with  the  Graces,  and  Idalian  Loves, 
Her  sister  Beauty  dwells.    The  glades  expand 
The  blossom'd  fragrance  of  thehr  new-blown  pride. 
With  gay  profhsion;  and  the  flow'ry  lawns  ^ 
Bieathe  forth  ambrosial  odours;  whilst  behind. 
The  Muse  in  never-dying  hymns  of  praise 
Pursues  the  tr'mmph,  and  responsive  ahrs 
Symphonious  warble  thro»  the  vocal  groves, 
Till  playftil  Edio,  in  each  hill  and  dale. 
Joins  the  glad  chorus,  and  improves  the  lay. 

First  o»er  yon  complicated  landscape  cast 
Th'  enraptured  eye,  where,thro»  the  subject  plains. 
Slow  withnuo^stic  pride  a  spacious  flood 
OpvaIvm  his  Inrdlv  stream:  with  many  a  turn 
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Which  in  the  floctfa^  mirror  Tiew  their  cbannt 

Wttb  conscioos  glory;  from  the  neigh'briqg  unit 

Th'  inforior  riven  swell  his  regal  pomp 

With  tributary  off*riogs.    S«me  aiSu- 

Thro^  sileut  osiers,  and  the  suUen  green 

Of  mournful  willows,  melancholy  flow: 

Some  o*er  the  rattling  pebbles,  to  the  Smi 

flbvious,  with  coloured  rays  refiracted,  shine 

like  gems  vrhich  sparkle  on  tb'  exalted  crowns 

Of  kings  barbaric :  others  headlong  foil      |  (jy 

From  a  high  precipice,  whose  awful  brow, 

Pring'd  with  a  sable  wood,  nods  dreadful  o'er 

The  deep  below,  which  spreads  its  wat'ry  lap 

To  catch  the  gushing  homage,  then  proceeds 

With  richer  waves  than  those  Pactolus  erst 

Four*d  o'er  his  golden  sands;  or  yellow  Po, 

Tmg'd  with  the  tears  of  aromatic  trees. 

Then  at  a  distance,  thro*  the  parted  difts 

111  unconfiD*d  perspective  send  thy  gaze. 

Disdaining  limit,  lo'er  the  green  expanse 

Ot'  orean,  swelling  bis  cerulean  tide. 

Whilst  on  th'  unruffled  bosom  of  the  deep 

A  halcyon  stillness  reigos;  the  boist'rous  winds, 

Husht  in  .Aolian  caves,  are  luird  to  rest,    . 

And  leave  the  placid  main  without  a  wave. 

E*cn  western  Zephyrs,  like  unfrighted  doves. 

Skim  gently  o*er  with  reverential  awe, 

Nur  move  their  silent  plumes.    At  such  a  time 

Sweet  Ampbitrite,  with  her  azure  train 

Of  marine  nymphs,  emeq^iog  from  .the  flood) 

WliiUt  ev'ry  Triton  tun*d  his  vocal  shell 

To  hymeneal  sounds,  from  Nercus*  court 

Came  to  espouse  the  monarch  of  the  main, 

In  nuptial  pomp  attir'd.. .  Now  change  the  scene. 

Nor  less  admire  those  things,  which  viewed  apart 

Uncouth  appear,  or  horrid ;  ridges  black 

Of  shagged  rocks,  which  hang  tremendous  o'er 

Some  barren  heath;  the  coogregateil  clouds 

Wliich  spread  their  sable  skirts,  and  wait  the  wind 

To  burst  th'  embosom*d  storm;  a  leafless  wood, 

A  mottld'ring  ruin,  lightning-blasted  fields, 

NaT,  e'en  the  seat  where  Desolation  reigns 

In  brownest  horror,  by  familiar  thought 

Connected  to  this  universal  firame. 

With  equaf  beauty  charms  the  tasteful  soul. 

As  the  gold  landscapes  of  the  happy  isles 

CrownM  with  Hesperian  fruit :  for  Nature  form'd 

One  plan  entire,  and  made  each  separate  scene 

Co-op*rate  with  the  gen'ral  force  oif  all 

In  that  harmom'ous  cuiltrast     Hence  the  fisir. 

The  wonderful,  the  great,  from  diflf  rent  forms 

Owe  their  superior  excellence.    The  light. 

Not  intermingled  with  opposing  shades, 

Had  shone  unworship'd  by  the  Persian  priest 

With  undistinguish'd  rays. Yet  still  the  hue 

Of  separated  ol^ects  tinge  the  sight 

With  their  uwn  likenesi:  the  responsive  soul. 


Where  Youth  administers  the  sprightly  bowl 
Of  care-beguilmg  Mirth;  and  hark!  thesomA 
Of  sportive  Laughter,  to  the  native  hone 
Of  silent  Night,  with  all  her  meagre  crew 
Chaces  abhorred  Oriel    Prepare  the  songs 
Of  mental  triumph;  let  the  jocund  harp 
In  correspondent  notes  deceive  the  hours. 
And  Merriment  with  Love  shall  sport  aroond. 
But  what  perceive  we  in  those  dusky  groves. 
Where  cypress  with  funereal  horrour  shades 
Some  ruin'd  tomb;  where  deadly  hemloc  chsUa    - 
Th*  unfruitful  gleb^,  and  sweating  yews  distil 
Immedicable  poison?  In  those  plains. 
Black  Melandioly  dwells  with  silent  Fear, 
And  Superstition  fierce,  the  foulest  fiend 
That  ever  sullied  light.     Here  frantic  Woe9 
Tears  her  dishevelPd  hair;  here  pale  Disease  ^ 
Hangs  down  her  sickly  head;  and  Death,  befaind« 
With  sable  curtains  of  eternal  night. 
Closes  the  ghastly  pn)spect.— From  the  good 
Far  be  this 4iorrid  group!  the  foot  of  Peace 
And  Innocence  should  tread  the  bless'd  retrest  * 
Of  pleasant  Tempe,  or  the  flowery  field 
Of  Enna,  glowing  with  unfading  bloom. 
Responsive  to  the  moral  charms  within. 
Those  horrid  realms  let  guilty  villains  faanat. 
Who  rob  the  orphan,  or  the  sacred  trust 
Of  friendship  break;  ihe  wretch  who  never  felt 
Stream  from  bis  eye  the  comfortable  balm. 
Which  social  Sorrow  mixes  with  her  tears; 
Such  suit  iheir  minds.    There  let  the  tyrant  hofw!* 
And  Hierarchy,  rainistress  abhorr^ 
Of  Powhr  illicit,  bound  with  iron  chains 
She  made  for  Liberty  and  Justice,  gnash 
Her  foaming  teeth,  and  bite  the  scourge  in  vain. 

■  Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  grey-cy'd  Ev«^ 
Brok'n  only  by  the  beetle^s  drowsy  hum. 
Invites  us  forth  to  solitary  vales,  -, 

Where  awtul  ruins  on  their  mossy  roofe  ^•^ 
Denote  the  flight  of  Time;  the  pausing  eft 
Slow  round  the  gloomy  regions  casts  its  glanc^ 
Whilst  from  wiUiin  the  intellectual  pow'rs. 
With  melancholy  pleasure  on  the  brow 
Of  thoughtful  admiration  fix  the  sign 
Of  guiltless  transport;  not  with  frantic  Boise^ 
Nor  the  rude  laughter  of  an  idiot's  joy ; 
But  with  the  smiles  that  Wisdom,  temp'ring  oft 
With  sweet  Content,  efluses.    Here  the  mind, 
Luird  by  the  sacred  silence  of  the  place. 
Dreams  with  enchanted  rapture  of  the  groves 
Of  Academus,  and  the  solemn  walks. 
As  erst  frequented  by  the  god-like  baind 
Of  Grecian  sages;  to  the  listening  ear 
Socratic  sounds  are  heard,  and  Plato's  sdf 


9  The  ancients,  who  bad  alv^s  this 

I  between  ni»tiiml  »nA  m/v.i«t     "^^  »        "^ 
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Seems,  luJf  emerging  from  his  olive  bow'r 
To  ^ther  roand  him  all  th'  Athenian  sons 
Of  Wisdom. — Hither  throng,  ye  studious  youth; 
Here  thro'  the  mental  eye  euamonr'd  view 
The  cbanns  of  Moral  B€aut>\  to  the  somI 
More  grateful,  than  xvbeo  Titan's  golden  beam 
First  dawas  upon  the  new-recover*d  sight 
Of  one  long  £ited  to  the  dreary  gloom 
Of  darkness.    How,  to  undistemper'd  thought, 
Does  Virtue  in  mild  majesty  appear 
Deliglitful,  when  the  sympathetic  heart 
Feds  for  another's  woes!  Was  any  sccna 
So  beauteous;  in  the  wtde^xtended  pomp 
And  goiden  ^endour  of  the  Persian  camp. 
When  all  the  riches  of  the  east  were  spread 
Beneath  tKe  tyrant's  feet;  did  atight  appear 
So  lovely '«  and  so  great,  as  when  the  call 
Of  cursM  ambition  ceas>d  in  Xerxes*  breast. 
And  from  the  social  eye  Compassion  poar'd 
The  tender  flood  of  beart-«nnobling  tears? 

Thus  the  chief  scenes  of  Nature  view'd  vptiTt, 
Which  with  a  just  similitude  affect 
Th' attentive  mind,  now  thro'  the  tuneful  whole 
Let  the  swift  wing  of  Fancy  bearnis  on 
Beyond  ttie  ken  of  knowledge,  where,  unseen 
To  us  inhabitants  of  this  small  spot. 
Ten  thousand  worlds  in  regions  unconflnM, 
Progressive  and  obedient  to  the  source 
Of  light  eternal,  gild  the  vast  expanse: 
Or,  should  we  stop  th>  aspiring  flight  to  view, 
Led  l?y  the  hand  of  Science  and  of  Truth,  —  '^  ' 
Wltere  in  the  midst  the  glorious  Sun  expands 
His  flame,  aiid  with  perennial  beams  supplies 
The  distant  plonets  as  they  roll  around; 
What  Harmony  divine  for  ever  reigns! 
How  these  in  tuneful  order  "  thro'  the  void 
Their  diflfrent  stations  keep,  their  pow'rs  distinct 
Observe,  and  in  each  other's  friendly  sphere 
Their  kindest  influence  blend,  till  all  unite 
To  form  the  plan  of  the  all-nding  Mind, 
And,  thro'  the  whole,  celestial  bliss  diffuse ! 

Hence  let  the  worse  than  atheist,  the  ibnd  fool 
Who  falsely  dotes  in  superstition's  gloom. 
And  blindf&M  led  by  easy  Faith,  denies 
The  guide  of  Reason,  obstinately  bent 
To  seek  the  cause  of  universal  good. 
And  sonrce  of  beauty  in  the  demon's  cave* 
And,  thudd'rin?,  fancies  he  at  distance  hears 
The  bowls  of  ghosts,  created  to  endure 
Eternal  torments.    Let  this  impious  wretch 
Look  round  this  feir  creation,  where,  impell'd 
By  that  great  Author,  every  atom  tends 
To  Uniyeraal  Harpr^n^j  where  Joy,, 
As  witd  a^afen?»T6ndnc88,  to  behold 
Her  own  soft  imai^  in  her  child  impressed. 
Smiles  on  the  beauteous  of&pring,  and  illuntes 
Responsive  signs  of  pleasure;  like  the  beams 
Of  1'itan  sporting  on  the  liicid  waves 
Whence  Venus  rose  of  old:  let  him -then  say. 
If  >fature  meant  this  goodly  frame  to  cheat 
Deluded  mortals  ?    Did  an  idiot's  scheme 
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Upraise  this  wond'rous  fabric  ?    Sty,  was  man 

Forth  from  the  dark  abyss  of  Chaos  caird 

In  vain  to  breathe  celestial  air,  in  vain 

To  \tt  w  the  bloom  of  Beauty,  not  to  fteel 

Th'  effect  divine  soft  thrilling  thro'  his  soul. 

And  wak'uiug  ev'ry  pow'r  which  sleeps  withim 

To  gaze  amazement?    Did  the  Lord  of  all 

Attune  our  finer  organs  to  the  charau 

Of  things  external,  only  to  ensnare 

This  image  of  himself  ?  To  the  tuneful  breast  ' 

Of  virtuous  Wisdom,  such  discordant  thou^htf 

Are  far  excluded;  other  themes  employ 

The  studious  sage's  hours;  hb  kindred  soul 

Triumphs  on  Contemplation's  eagle  ^ings  * 

Thro*  yon  ethereal  plains,  where  distant  woddi 

Roll  thro*  the  vast  abyss;  there  uncondliM 

Pursues  the  fiery  tract  where  comets  glow; 

Or  in  the  sable  bosom  of  the  night. 

Sweeps  headlong  to  overtake  the  rapid  fl^ht 

Of  exhalations,  from  ideal  stars 
Shot  wildly  down ;  nor  'sdains  he  to  b^oltl 
In  Nature's  humbler  walks  the  sweet  recesi^ 
Where  Beauty  on  the  splendid  rose  exults 
As  conscious  of  her  form,  or  mildly  veils  .3 1-^  ^ 
Her  maiden  blushes  in  the  chaster  piuk. 
Or  on  the  margin  of  the  crystal  bropk 
In  soft  Narcissus  blows.    For  him  the  choir 
Of  feother'd  songsters  breathe  their  vernai  mni 
For  him  the  stillness  of  th*  autumnal  grove 
In  pleasing  sadness  reigns ;  for  him  the  shenff 
Of  Ceres  spreads  its  yellow  pride ;  the  kom 
Of  ripe  Pomona  pours  its  off'rin^s  forth; 
Winter  presents  his  free  domestic  bowl 
Of  social  joyi  and  Spring's  Elysian  bloom. 
Whilst  Flora  wantons  hi  her  Zephyr's  armi^ 
Invites  the  Graces  forth  to  join  the  Hours 
In  festiva dance.    His  tasteful  mind  enjoys      '— ' 
Alike  the  complicated  channs,  which  glow 
Thro'  the  wide  landscape,  where  enaraeird  mead% 
Unfiruitfulrocks,brownwioods,andglitt*ringstreaflDi^ 
The  daisy-laughing  lawns,  the  v^dant  plains. 
And  banging  .mountains,  strike  at  once  the  aigkt 
With  varied  pleasure;  as  th'  abstracted  ray. 
Which  soft  effuses  from  Eudocia's  eye  _         -  / 

The  opening  dawn  of  love.    He  looks  thro'  aO  '  ^  ^ 

The  plan  of  Nature  with  congenial  love. 
Where  the  great  social  link  of  mutuitl  aid  .  ^ 

Through  ev'ry  being  twines;  where  all  co«8|it]e 
To  form  one  63rstem  of  eternal  good. 
Of  harmony  and  Miss,  in  fbrms  distinct. 
Of  natures  various,  as  th' effulgent  Sun, 
Which  pours  abroad  the  mighty  flood  of  day. 
To  the  pale  glow-worm  in  the  midnight  shade. 
From  these  sweet  meditations  on  the  charms 
Of  things  external;  on  the  genuine  forms 
Which  blossom  in  creation ;  on  the  scene 
Where  mimic  Art  with  emulative  hue 
Usurps  the  throne  of  Nature  unreprov'd; 
Or  the  just  concord  of  mellifluent  sounds; 
The  soul,  and  all  the  intellectual  train 
Of  fond  desires,  gay  hopes,  or  threat'ning  Td 
Through  this  habitual  intercourse  of  tense 
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Freth  from  creiitioi  rising,  in  the  ilood 
A  godlike  image  saw;  with  flxt  amaze 
He  gaz'd;  th*  attentive  figure  from  below 
Oaz'd  with  responsive  wonder :  did  he  smile  ? 
The  shadowy  fintures  dimpled  in  the  waves 
Not  less  delighted;  till  at  length  he  found 
From  his  own  form  th'  eztenwl  olgect  flowed, 
Jknd  mov*d  to  his  its  eorrespondent  ehsims* 


A  FATBEIC8  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON: 

A»  ELM^Y.     HI  IMITATION  OF  THB  OLD  SOMG  TO 
WmiFRBDA.  If  RTITEli  III  TBB  YEAR  1758. 


•  aspice  vultos 


Eece  meos :  utinamque  oculos  ip  pectore  posses 
Inserere,  et  patrias  intus  dependere  curas.     , 

Ovid  Metam. 

DsEP  in  a  grove  by  cjrpress  shaded^ 
Where  mid-day  sun  had  seldom  shone. 

Or  noise  the  solemn  scene  in^'adedy 
Save  some  afflicted  Mnse*s  moan, 

A  swain  t'wards  fiiH-ag'd  manhood  wending 

Sat  sorrowing  at  the  dose  of  day, 
At  whose  fond  side  a  boy  attending 

Lisped  half  his  lather's  cares  away. 

The  father's  eyes  no  object  wrested, 

But  on  the  smiling  prattler  hung, 
Till,  what  his  throbbing  heart  suggested, 

These  accents  trembled  from  his  tongue. 

"  My  youth's  first  hope,  my  manhood's  treasure, 

My  prattling  innocent  attend, 
Kok-  fear  rebuke  or  sour  displeasure, 

A  fother's  toveliest  name  is,  friend. 

^  Some  truths,  fitMU  long  experience  flowing, 
Worth  more  than  royal  grants  receive. 

For  truths  are  wealth  of  He«v>n*s  bestowing, 
Which  kings  have  seldom  power  to  give^ 

<*  Since  from  an  iinoient  race  descended 

You  boast  an  unattainted  blood. 
By  yours  be  their  fair  fome  attended. 

And  claim  by  btrth-rig^t  to  be  good. 

•*  In  love  for  ev'ry  follow  creature 

Superior  rise  above  the  crowd. 
What  most  ennobles  human  nature 

Was  ne'er  the  portion  of  the  proud. 

<«  Be  thine  the  gen'rous  heart  that  borrows 

From  others'  joys  a  friendly  glow, 
And  for  each  hapless  neighbour's  sorrows 

Throbs  with  a  sympathetic  woe. 

«  This  is  the  temper  most  endearing; 

Tho'  wide  proud  pomp  her  banners  spreads, 
A  beav'nlier  pow'r  good-nature  bearing 

Each  heart  in  willing  thraldom  leads. 


<'  Taste  not  from  fome*s  nooertain  foontxlt 
The  peace-destroying  streams  that  flow. 

Nor  from  ambition's  daug*roos  moontaiii 
Look  down  upon  the  i^>rld  below. 

*  The  princely  pine  on  hills  exalted, 
WhoseMofty  branches  cleave  the  sky. 

By  winds,  long  brav*d,  at  last  atsaultcd. 
Is  headfoog  whirl'd  in  dnst  to  lie; 

«  Whilst  the  mild  rose  more  saleJ^  gioping 

I/>w  in  its  unaspifing  vale. 
Amidst  retirement's  shelter  bkiwing 

Exchanges  sweets  with  ev'ry  gale. 

'Wish  not  for  beauty's  dariing  featnrea 
Moulded  by  nature*s  fondling  pow'r. 

For  foirest  forms  'mong  human  creatmrcf 
Shine  but  the  pageants  of  an  hour. 


"  I  saw,  the  pride  of  all  the  i 

At  noon,  a  gay  narcissus  blow 
Upon  a  river's 'bank,  whose  diadow 

Bloom'd  in  the  silver  waves  below ; 

"  By  noon-tide's  heat  ita  youHi  was  waated. 
The  waters,  as  ttwy  pMS^,  complaiii^. 

At  eve  its  glories  all  weie  blasted. 
And  not  one  former  tint  remain'd* 

"  Nor  let  vain  wit's  deceitful  glory 
Lead  you  from  wisdom's  path  astny; 

What  genius  lives  renown'd  in  story 
To  happiness  who  found  the  way  ? 

*<  In  yonder  mead  behold  that  vapour  * 

Whose  vivid  beams  illusive  play. 
Far  off  it  seems  a  friendly  taper 

To  guide  the  traveller  on  his  way| 

**  But  should  some  hapless  wretch  panaing 
Tread  where  the  treaefaVous  metvors  glow. 

He'd  find,  too  late  his  rashness  raeing. 
That  fotal  quiokaands  htfk  below. 

<<  In  life  such  bubbles  nought  admiring 
Gilt  with  folse  light  and  fiU'd  with  air* 

Do  you,  from  pageant  crowds  retiring^ 
To  peace  in  virtue's  cot  rq[»air; 

"There  seek  the  never-wasted  treasure. 
Which  mutual  love  and  friendship  give^ 

Domestic  comfort,  spotless  pleasure. 
And  bless'd  and  blessing  you  will  live. 

"  If  Heav'n  with  children  crowns  your  dveS]«|f 
As  mine  its  bounty  does  with  you. 

In  fondness  istheriy  excdiing 
1%' example  you  have  felf  pursue." 

He  paus'd— for  tenderty  caressing 

The  dariing  of  his  wounded  heart. 
Looks  had  means  only  of  expressing 

Thoughts  language  never  oould  inpait. 

Now  night  her  moumfril  mantle  spvendiqg 
Had  roo'd  with  black  th'  horizon  round, 

A^mI  AaixV  i)p««  frcan  hftr  tr»saefi  sheddinff 
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Mr  leriflRisly  vrotniil  torveying 
Fach  chtractrr,  in  youth  and  tge, 
f  fools  betray*<l,  anrf  knaves  betraying, 
That  pby'd  apon  tliki  haman  stage* 

'eaoefol  himself  and  onieaigfiiBg) 

He  loath*d  the  scenes  of  guile  and  strifs, 

(111  felt  each  secret  wish  inclhMng 

To  leave  this  Arotftil  hrm  of  lile. 

et  to  wbateVf  above  was  Ihted 
Obediently  be  bowM  his  so«l, 
*r,  what  alMxNRiteous  Heaven  created. 
He  tboagbt  Hea?'a  only  shaold  cootfoL 


TWS  TOMB  OF  SHAKESPEAR. 

A  Tinoif. 

HAT  Use  the  jocwid  rosy<4M8om*d  Haovs    \ 
Led  forth  tbe  train  of  Plwsbus  and  the  Spring, 
id  Zephyr  mild  profiisely  scattered  dowers 
On  &rtb's  green  laairtla  from  his  musky  wing, 

le  Mom  mibatir'd  th*  ambrosial  gates  af  Ii|^t, 
Westward  the  raven  pinioned  Darkness  flew, 
te  landscape  smird  in  vernal  beauty  bright. 
And  to  their  graves  the  sullen  ghosts  withdrew . 

le  nightingale  no  longer  swelPd  ber  throat 
With  k)ve-lom  plainings  tremulous  and  slow, 
id  on  the  wings  of  Silence  ceai^d  to  ioat 
The  gurgling  notes  of  her  melodioos  woe: 

le  go<^  of  sWp  niyjUfioos  visioMs  led 
In  gay  procassion  'fose  the  mental  eye, 
td  my  frse'd  aoal  awhile  her  mansion  fled. 
To  try  bar  ploiaef  finr  immortality. 

ro*  fields  of  air,  netbougfat  I  took  my  flight, 
rhro»  ev'iy  clime  o'er  ev»ry  region  past'd ; 
paradise  ornruin  >scap*d  my  sight, 
tlesparian  garden,  or  Ciaimeriaa  waste. 

Avon's  banks  1  lit,  whose  streams  appear 
To  wind  with  eddiesfond  roundShakespear^s  tomb, 
e  yearns  first  fieath'ry  songsters  waible  near, 
knd  vi*lets  breathe,  and  earliest  roses  bloom. 

re  Fancy  sat,  (ber  dewv  fingers  cold 
Oecking  with  flowerets  fresh  th>  unsullied  sod,) 
d  bath*d  with  tears  the  sad  sepulchral  mould, 
rier  fiiv'rite  offipring's  long  and  last  abode. 

Lb !  what  avails,"  she  ory'd,  **  a  poet's  name? 
kh!  what  avaiU  th' immortaliiing  breath 
snatch  from  dumb  oblivion  others*  fame  ? 
tff  y  dariiog  chikl  hare  liot  a  prey  to  death! 

,et  gentle  ptway,  white-rob'd  Pity's  priest, 
^rom  grief  domestic  teach  the  tears  to  flow, 
Southern  captivate  tb'  impassion'd  breast 
Vith  heart-felt  sighs  and  sympathy  of  woe. 

'or  not  to  thesQ  ku  genius  was  confln'd, 
fatune  and  I  'ea<^h  tunef\il  pow*r  had  given, 
rtic  transports  of  the  madding  mind, 
kiidthewiof'dw<mlstbatifaftthesoiUtoH«aTen. 


"  The  fiery  dance  of  tVmtellectuat  ere, 
Piercin?  alt  objects  of  creation's  store. 

Which  on  this  worlds  extended  surface  lie; 
And  plastic  thought  that  still  cseated 

^  O  graat,"  with  ea^er  mptov  I  Rpyd, 
**  Cragt  aae,  great  goddess  of  the  champs fiii  iifs^ 

To  view  each  being  hi  poetic  pride. 
To  whom  thy  son  f^%  irnmartaUty."   , 

Sweet  Fancy  smilM,  and  wav*d  her  mystic  !>»&, 
When  straight  these  visions  felt  her  powHial  vm^ 

And  one  by  one  succeeded  at  ber  nod. 
As  vassal  sprites  c^y  the  wtaard's«harm. 

First  a  oelestiil  form  *  (of  asme  fawe 

Whose  maatle,  bound  with  brede  etherial.fioi^ 
To  each  soft  breeze  its  balmy  breath  that  drew) 

Swift  down  tbesoa-baamsof  4ha  aooiMidegato. 

Obedient  to  the  necromaatie  sway 
Of  aa  old  sage  t»  solitude  resigned. 

With  fonay  vapours  he  ob«)ar*d  the  day, 
Lattch*dthelangtight«*mg,att41etloaaethr«ML 

He  wMiI'd  the  tempest  thro'  the  howling  an; 

Rattled  the  dreadful  thunderclap  an  high^ 
And  rais'd  a  roaring  eleisental  war 

Betwixt  the  sea-greea  waves  and  wfm%  4k^ 


Then  like  Heav*n's  mild  embassador  cf  lera 
To  man  repentant,  bade  the  tumult  oease; 

Smooth'd  tSie  blue  bosom  of  the  reekas  abOTi^ 
And  hush'd  the  rebel  elemeats  ta  peace. 


Unlike  to  this  in  spirit  or  in  i 
Another  form  »  succeeded  to  my  Tiew; 

A  two-legg'd  brute  which  Nature  made  in  splaaiv 
Or  from  the  loathrag  wonib  aaiaish'd  4* 


Scarce  conM  he  sylhible  the  curse  he  tbem^l;. 
Prone  were  his  eyes  to  eartii,  his  mhid  ta  m^ 

A  carnal  fiend  to  imperfection  wrought. 
The  mongrel  •e&pring  af  a  ariteh  and  devtt. 


Next  bloomed,  upon  an  ancient  forest's 
The  flow*ry  margia  '  of  a  silent  stream, 

0*er*arch'd  by  oaks  with  ivy  mantled  nwiifl. 
And  gilt  by  silver  Cyathla^s  maiden  heaaa. 

On  tbe  green  carpet  of  th'  unbended  gras^ 
A  dapper  traia  oflamale  fturies  pliqr'd* 

And  ey'd  their  gambols  in  the  watry  glasSt 
That  smoothly  stole  along  the  ahad^  glai^ 

Thro*  these  the  queen  Titania  passM  adoi^d. 

Mounted  aloft  in  her  imperial  ear. 
Journeying  to  see  great  Obcron  her  lord 

Wage  the  mock  battles  of  a  aportiae  wac. 

Arm'd  cap-a-pee  forth  marched  the  fairy  Idag; 

A  stiMiter  warrior  never  took  the  field. 
His  tbreat'ning  lanoe  a  hornet's  horrid  stm;^ 

The  sharded  beetled  scale  his  aable  shield. 

Around  their  chief  the  elfin  host  appearM, 
Each  little  helmet  sparkling  like  a  star. 

And  their  sharp  spears  a  pierceless  phalanx  nmfi, 
A  grove  of  thistles,  glittering  in  the  air. 

■  i\riel  in  the  Tempest. 
*  Caliban  in  the  Tempest 
3  Fairy-lgod    iron    the    Midsoi|micr-nifl|f^ 
Dream. 
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The  scene  then  changed,  from  tk\§  rommntic  land, 
To  a  bleak  waste  by  boand'ry  unconfin*d. 

Where  three  twart  sisters^  of  the  webrd  band 
Were  mutt'riog  curses  to  the  troabloni  wind. 

0 

Pale  Want  had  withered  every  furrowM  face, 
Bow^d  wa»  each  carcase  with  the  weight  of  years, 

And  each  sunk  eye^ball  from  its  holk>w  case 
Distiird'cold  rbeum*s  involuntary  tears. 

HoriM  on  three  staves  they  posted  to  the  boom 
Of  a  drear  island,  where  the  pendent  brow 

Of  a  rough  rock,  8hagg*d  horribly  with  thorn, 
Frown*don  theboist'roos  waves  which  rag*d  below. 

Deep  in  a  gloomy  grot  remdte  fipom  day,  * 
Where  smiling  Comfort  never  showM  her  fiu». 

Where  light  ne'er  enter'd,  save  one  rueful  ray 
Discovering  all  the  terronrs  of  the  place. 

They  held  damnM  myst'ries  with  infernal  state, 

Whilst  ghastly  goblins  glided  slowly  by, 
The  screech-owl  screamM  the  dying  call  of  fiite, 
-  And  ravens  croak'd  their  horrid  augury. 

No  human  footstep  cheer'd  the  dread  abode,        • 
Nor  sign  of  living  creature  could  be  seen, 

&ive  where  the  reptile  snake,  or  sullen  toad. 
The  murky  floor  had  soil'd  with  venom  green. 

Sudden  I  beard  the  whiriwirfd's  hollow  sound. 
Each  mirtf  sister  vanishM  into  smoke. 

Now  a  dire  yell  of  spirits  5  underground 
Thro*  troubled  earth's  wide  yawning  turfacebrokc) 

When  lo!  each  injnrM  apparition  rose; 

Aghast  the  muid*rer  •started  firom  his  bed; 
Gnilt^s  trembling  breath  hisheart'sred  currentfroze^ 

And  horrottr's  dew-diopa  bathM  bis  frantic  bead. 

More  had  I  seen— but  now  the  god  of  day 
O'er  Earth's  broad  breast  his  flood  of  light  had 
spread. 

When  Morpheus  calPd  his  fickle  tram  away, 
And  on  their  wings  each  bright  illusion  fled. 

Yet  still  the  dear  enchantress  of  the  brain 

My  wakeful  eyes  with  wishful  wand*rings  iouf  ht, 

Wl^ose  magic  will  controls  th*  ideal  train, 
The  ever-restless  progeny  of  Thought. 

'*  Sweet  pow'r,"  said  1,  "  for  Others  gild  the  ray 
Of  wealth,  or  honour's  folly-ffeather'd  crown. 

Or  lead  the  madding  multitude  astray 
To  grasp  at  air-blown  bubbles  of  renown. 

"  Me  (humbler  lot!)  let  blameless  bliss  engage, 

Free  from  the  noMr  mob's  ambitious  strife. 
Free  from  the  muck-worm  miser's  lucroiis  rage^ 


"  Teach  me,  what  all  believe,  but  few  poMecs* 
That  life's  best  science  is  ourselves  to  know. 

The  fimt  of  human  blessings  is  to  bless. 
And  happiest  he  who  feels  another's  woe. 

"  Thus  cheaply  wiee^  and  innocently  jrreat. 
While  Time's  smooth  amd  shall  re^terfy  pati^ 

Bach  destin'd  atom's  quiet  coutae  III  wait. 
Nor  rashly  shake,  nor  wish  to  stop  the  glast. 

"  And  when  in  death  my  peaecAil  asbea  lit. 
If  e'er  some  tongue  congenial  speaks  mj  naae. 

Friendship  "shall  never  blush  to  breatfaa  a  aigh* 
And  gfeat  ones  envy  aoch  an  honest  £aaie.>* 


VEJUVERTs  OR,  THE  NUNNBRT  PJBMOT. 

A  BBROIC  POBM  IV  PpCR  CAMTiMm 
INSCRIBED  TO  THB  ABBBt  OF  D***^*. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Monsieur  Ofe«et 
First  printed  in  1759. 


O  \oi7,  round  whom,  at  Viitoe's  starine» 
The  solitary  Graces  shine. 
With  native  charms  all  hearts  engage. 
And  reign  without  religioas  rage; 
You,  whose  congenial  sool  by  BenveQ 
A  pleasing  guide  to  Truth  was  giTCOy 
Uniting,  with  the  femily 
Of  rigid  duties,  harmless  Mirth, 
Daughter  of  social  liberty* 
Twin-bom  with  Hnmonr  at  n  hkihp 
And  every  other  power  to  plcnse. 
Taste,  Fancy,  Elegance,  and  Bnaa^ 
O!  since  you  bid  your  bard  relate 
A  noble  bird's  disastrous  fete 
In  notes  of  S3rmpathetic  woe. 
Be  you  my  Muse,  my  soul  in^»hre^ 
And  teach  my  numbers  how  to  Bow 
Like  those  wfaiofa  trembled  fhMB  yowr  I]fv0 
In  soft  and  sorrow-soothing  aoond. 
Whilst  listening  Cupids  wept  aromdy 
When  dear  Sultana's'  spirit  fled. 
In  youthful  vigour's  vernal  bloom. 
To  the  dark  mansions  of  the  dead: 
Then  for  my  hero's  hapless  doooi 
Such  tears  might  once  again  be  shed. 
One  might,  upon  bis  virtues  croasM 
By  adveHe  Fortune's  envious  cage. 
And  wanderinss  over  manv  a  coaat. 
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^1^ 


\  9  fbinoat  too  for  goAiMM, 

ind  eaeh  way  more  anfortuiiat0| 

Jut  folios  are,  in  verse^  excess, 

¥bich  the  sweet  Muses  most  abbor« 

'or  they  are  sportive  bees  of  spring, 

V^ho  dwell  not  long  on  any  bower, 

)ut,  tightly  wandering  on  the  wing, 

Collect  the  bloom  from  flower  to  flower, 

ind,  when  one  fragrant  blossom 's  dry, 

\h  other  sweets  nnrifled  fly. 

Phis  truth  my  observation  drew 

^rom  foultless Nature  and  from  yon; 

knd  may  these  lines,  1  copy,  prove 

'ra  govem'd  by  the  laws  I  love! 

ihould  1,'too  faithfully  pourtraying 

^mc  cloyster*d  characters,  reveal 

^he  conTent  arts  themselves,  arraying 

n  pomp,  with  hieroglyphic  skill, 

Uch  weighty  business  of  the  great, 

Uch  fterious  nothing^  mystic  foee, 

Sach  trifle  swellM  with  holy  sute$ 

Tour  native  honiour,  whilst  I  trace 

lie  comic  semblance,  will  forbear 

"o  blame  the  strokes  you  cannot  fearj 

'ou  may  despise,  ftt>m  folly  free, 

Vliat  dulness  is  obliged  to  wear, 

The  formal  mask  of  gravity. 

llusion's  meteors  never  shine 

To  lead  astray  such  souls  as  thine. 

iU  holy  arts  Heaven  values  less 

Than  amiable  cheerfolne^. 

Ihould  Virtue  her  own  image  show 

^o  ravishM  mortals  here  below, 

Vkh  features  fierce  she*d  not  appear 

ior  Superstition's  holy  leer, 

(ut,  like  the  Onuses,  or  like  yon, 

•he'd  come  to  claim  her  altar*s  due. 

n  many  an  author  of  renown 

*ve  read  this  curious  observation, 

rhat,  by  much  wanderinar  up  and  down, 

Iff  en  catch  the  faults  of  every  nation, 

Ind  lose  the  virtues  of  their  own* 

ris  better,  e'en  where  scanty  iare  is, 

>ur  homely  hearths  and  hunaurs  watching, 

Jiider  protection  of  our  Lares, 

i  calm  domestic  life  to  wed« 

rhan  run  about  infection  catching* 

Vhcrever  chance  oud  errour  tread  j 

Phe  youth  too  soon  who  Toes  abroad 

/Till  half  a  foreigner  become, 

knd  bring  his  wondering  friends  a  load 

>f  strange  exotic  vices  home. 

This  truth  the  hero  of  my  tale 
?.xemplifies  in  tamish'd  glory; 
Ihould  sceptic  wits  the  truth  assail, 
call  for  witness  to  my  story 
Uch  cloister'd  echo  now  that  dwells 
n  Nevers*  consecrated  cells. 

At  Nevers,  but  few  years  ago, 
Iroong  the  nuns  o*  th*  Visitation, 
rhere  dwelt  a  parrot,  though  a  bead, 
'or  sense  of  wondrous  reputation; 
•Vhoite  virtues,  and  genteel  address, 
^hose  figure,  and  whose  noble  soul, 
^ould  have  secnr*d  hJm  frt>m  distress 
>n1d  wit  and  beauty  fate  control. 
iT^er-Vert  (for  so  the  nuns  agreed 
To  call  this  noble  personage) 
rhe  hopes  of  an  illustrious  breed, 

VOL,  XV. 


To  India  ow'd  hit  parentAg^i 

By  an  Old  missionary  sent 

To  this  said  convent  for  his  good. 

He  yet  was  young  and  innocent,     . 

And  nothing  worldly  understood*         ^ 

Beauteous  he  was,  and  debonnair, 

Light,  spruce^  inconstant,  gay,  and  fireei 

And  unreserved,  as  youngsters  are. 

Ere  age  brings  on  hypocrisy. 

In  short,  a  bird,  from  prattling  merits 

Worthy  a  convent  to  inherit 

The  tender  cares  I  need  not  tell 
Of  all  the  sisterhood  devout. 
Nothing,  tis  said,  each  loT'd  so  well. 
Leave  but  her  ghostly  father  out. 
Nay  in  some  hearts,  not  void  of  grace^ 
One  plain  historian  makes  no  doubt 
The  parrot  of  the  priest  took  place. 
He  shar'd  in  this  serene  abode 
Whatever  was  lov*d  by  the  profession; 
On  him  such  dainties  were  bestow*d 
As  nuns  prepare  against  confession. 
And  for  the  sacred  entrails  hoard 
Of  holy  fathers  in  the  Lord. 
Sole  licensed  male  to  be  belovM, 
Ver-Vert  was  Uess'd  without  controt. 
Caressing  and  cafess*d  he  rov*d 
Of  all  the  monastery  the  soul. 
Except  some  antiquated  dames. 
Whose  hearts  to  pleasure  callous  grown, 
Remark'd  with  jealous  eyes  the  flames 
Of  bosoms  younger  than  their  own. 
At  years  of  reason  not  arrived 
A  life  of  privilege  he  liv*d. 
He  said  and  did  whatever  he  wou'd. 
And  what  he  said  or  did  was  good. 
He'd  peck  the  nuns  in  wanton  play 
To  wile  their  plain-work  hours  away; 
No  party  ever  was  approved 
Without  his  fevourite  company ; 
In  him  they  found  what  females  lov'd, 
That  life  of  Miss  variety: 
He'd  strut  a  beau  in  sportive  ribgs 
Uttering  pert  sentences  by  rote. 
Mimic  the  butterfly*s  light  wings 
Or  nightingale's  complaining  note; 
He'd  laughj  sing,  whistle,  joke,  and  leer. 
And  frolic,  but  discreetly  so. 
With  a  prudential  cautious  fear,    ^ 
As  nuns  probationary  do. 
Suestion'd  at  once  by  many  it  tongue 
Incessantly  inquisitive. 
He  could  discordant  sounds  among, 
To  each  a  proper  answer  give ; 
This  power  from  Caesar's  nothing  varies. 
Who  did  at  once  great  plans  conceive 
And  dictate  to  four  secretaries. 

If  chronicles  may  be  bdiev'd,. 
So  lov'd  the  pampart  gallant  liv*d» 
That  with  the  nuns  he  always  din'd 
On  rarities  of  every  kind ; 
Then  hoards,  occasionally  varied. 
Of  biscuits,  sweet-meats,  nuts,  and  frul^ 
Each  sister  in  her  pocket  carried, 
Subordinate!  y  to  recruit. 
At  leisure  times,  when  not  at  table. 
His  stomach  indefatigable. 
The  little  Cares,  with  tender  fisces, 
And  fond  Attentions,  as  they  say, 
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Are  natWes  of  these  holy  pUees, 

As  Ver-Vert  witnessM  every  day. 

No  human  parrot  of  the  court 

Was  fondled  half  so  much  as  he; 

In  indolcNce  genteel,  and  sport. 

His  hours  roli'd  on  delightfully : 

Each  chamber  that  he  fancied  best 

Was  his  the  dormitory  round. 

And,  where  at  eve  he  chose  to  rest. 

Honoured,  thrice  honour'd,  was  the  ground. 

And  much  the  lucky  nun  was  blessM ! 

But  nights  he  very  seldom  pass*d. 

With  those  whom  years  and  prudence  bless'd^ 

The  plain  neat  room  was  more  his  taste 

Of  some  young  damsel  not  profess'd  | 

This  nicety  at  board  and  bed 

Show*d  he  was  nobly  bom  and  bred* 

When  the  young  female  anchorite. 

Whom  all  the  rest  with  envy  vicw*d. 

Had  fix'd  him  for  the  coming  night, 

Perch*d  on  her  Agnus  box  he  stood. 

Silent  tu  undisturbed  repose 

Till  Venus'  warping-star  arose: 

And  when  at  morn  the  pious  maid 

Her  toilette's  mysteiies  displayed, 

He  freely  saw  whate'er  was  done^ 

I  say  the  toilette,  for  l*ve  read, 

But  speak  it  in  a  lower  tone. 

That  virgins,  in  a  cloyster  bred, 
Their  looks  and  languishings  review 

In  miirors  to  their  eyes  as  true 

As  those,  that  serve  to  show  the  faces 

Of  dames  who  flaunt  in  gems  and  laces. 

For,  as  in  city  or  at  court 

Some  certain  taste  or  mode  prevails. 

There  is  among  the  godly  sort 
^  A,  taste  in  putting  on  their  vails; 
'  There  Is  an  art  to  fold  with  grace, 

Round  a  young  vestal's  blooming  face. 

Plain  crape  or  other  simple  stuff, 

With  happy  negligence  enough. 

Often  the  sportive  Loves  in  swarms. 

Which  to  the  monasteries  repair, 

Spread  o'er  the  holy  fillets  charms 

And  tie  them  with  a  killing  air; 

In  short,  the  nuns  are  never  seen 

In  parlonr  or  ^t  grate  below. 

Ere  at  the  looking-glass  they've  been. 

To  steal  a  decent  glance  or  so. 

This  sofUy  whispered,  friends  between* 

Farther  digression  we  adjourn. 

And  to  our  hero  now  return. 

Safe  in  this  unmolested  scene 

Ver-Vert,  amidst  a  life  of  bliss, 

Uiirivaird  reign'd  on  every  part; 

Her  slighted  sparrows  tooK  amiss 

This  change  in  sister  Thecla's  heart; 

Four  finches  through  m^re  rage  expir'd 

At  his  advancement  mortified. 

And  two  Grimalkins  late  admir'd. 

With  envy  languished,  droop'd  and  died. 

In  daj's  like  these  of  joy  and  love. 

Who  would  have  thought  such  tender  cares 

Tu  form  his  voutblul  mind,  should  Drove. 


The  tears  arising  from  the  rtglit 
Of  such  an  unexpected  woe. 
Too  bitter  fruit,  alas !  to  grow 
From  the  soft  root  of  dear  delight! 
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In  such  a  school,  a  bird  of  sense 

Would  sooi^  acquire,  it  is  confess'd. 

The  gift  of  copious  eloquence; 

For,  save  bis  meals  and  hours  of  rest* 

His  tongfue  was  always  occupied : 

And  no  good  treatise  could  excel. 

In  phrases-  ready  cut  and  dried. 

His  doctrines  about  living  well. 

He  was  not  like  those  parrots  rude 

Whom  dangling  in  a  public  cage 

The  common  manners  of  the  a^ 

Have  rendered  conversably  lewd; 

Who,  doctor>d  by  the  worldly  tribe^ 

With  frail  C4)urupiscetice  endued. 

Each  human  vanity  describe. 

Our  Vcr-Vert  was  a  saint  iu  grain, 

A  soul  witli  innocency  fraught. 

Who  never  utter'd  word  profane. 

Who  never  ha^  immodest  thought. 

But  in  the  room  of  ribbald  wit 

Each  mystic  colloquy  he  knew. 

And  many  a  text  in  holy  writ 

With  prayers  and  collects  not  a  few  ; 

Cuuld  psalms  and  canticles  repeat 

And  henedidlt  complete; 

He  could  petition  Heaven  for  grace 

With  sanctimonious  voice  and  eyes. 

And  at  a  proper  time  and  place 

Religiously  soliloquise. 

Each  help  he  had  in  this  leam'd  college 

That  could  conduce  to  sacrt-d  knowledge. 

For  many  virgins  had  retreated 

Through  grace  to  this  religious  fold. 

Who,  word  for  word,  by  rote  repeated 

Each  Christmas  oarol,  new  and  old. 

From  frequent  lessons  every  day 

The  scholar  grew  as  leam'd  as  they; 

ITieir  very  tone  of  speaking  too 

In  pious  drawlings  he  express'd. 

The  same  religious  sig^  he  drew 

Deep  heaving  from  the  godly  breast. 

And  languid  notes  in  which  these  dov«s 

Mournfully  chant  their  mystic  loves. 

In  short,  the  bird  perform'd  his  pari 

In  all  the  psalmodising  art. 

Such  merit  could  not  be  confined 
Within  a  cloysterli  narrow  bound. 
But  flew,  for  Fame  is  swift  as  wind, 
1'he  neighbouring  territories  round; 
Through  Nevcrs^  town  ftom  mom  to  nighit. 
Scarce  any  other  talk  was  heard^ 
But  of  discourses  exquisite 
Betwixt  the  nuns  and  lodian  bird: 
And  A*m  fnim  Miiulin«  nombera  i 
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)f  mind  or  body  he  posiessM, 

lis  sweet  mild  temper,  polish'd  tense, 

ind  various  coloars  on  his  breast, 

^en  his  engaging  aspect  won 

^uch  visiter  be  look'd  upon; 

lot  beauty. the  most  exquisite 

Vai,  iu  our  tender  proseTyte, 

rhe  least  his  qualities  among, 

^or  all  fbigot  his  feathery  pride 

Liid  every  outward  charm  betide 

;he  moment  that  they  heard  his  tongue. 

V^ith  various  righteous  eraces  fiU'd, 

|y  the  good  sisterhood  instill'd, 

Tb'  illustrious  bird  his  speech  b^^an, 

kt  every  turn  alhuions  new, 

Conceptions  fine,  and  doctrines  true, 

n  streams  of  honey*d  language  ran. 

Jut  what  was  singularly  new, 

n  this  uncommon  gift  of  speech, 

Lnd  scarce  will  be  reputed  true, 

^ot  any  whilst  they  heard  him  preach 

)id  ever  feel  (his  powers  were  such) 

Ecclesiastic  lethargy, 

'rom  soporific  sanctity; 

Vhat  orator  can  boast  at  mach? 

/luch  was  he  prais*d  and  much  earett*d, 

Vhilst  he,  familiaris*d  to  feme, 

:onviiic'd  'twas  only  a  mere  name, 

lis  head  on  his  projected  breast 

Vith  priestly  genUenest  reclin'd, 

Lud  always  modestly  expressed 

*he  inward  triumph  of  his  mind. 

V^ben  he  had  otter'd  to  the  crowd 

lis  treasured  scientific  store, 

ie  muttered  something  not  aloud, 

Lnd  sunk  in  cadence  more  and  more, 

^ill,  with  an  aspect  sanctified, 

Lt  last  in  silence  down  he  sate, 

lnd  left  his  audience  edified  • 

)n  what  had  passM  to  ruminate. 

^hese  eloquent  harangues  would  flow 

Vith  choice  of  sweetest  phrases  firaught, 

flxcept  a  trifling  word  or  so, 

Vhich  accidentally  he  caught, 

H  scandal,  at  the  grate  below, 

>r  some  small  syllable  of  haste, 

Vhich  gentle  nuns  will,  by'  the  by, 

kt  one  another  sometimes  cast, 

Vhen  none  but  holy  ears  are  uigh. 

Thut  livM  in  this  delightftil  cage, 
U  saint,  as  master,  or  as  sage, 
Sood  father  Ver-Vert,  dear  to  more 
*han  of  veil>d  Hebes  half  a  »core, 
Ls  any  cloyster'd  monk  as  fet, 
Ls  reverend  too  in  holy  state, 
^am*d  as  an  abbe  town-approv'd, 
knd  (air  as  youths  by  brides  caress'd, 
^or  lovely  he  was  always  lov*d, 
*erfum*d,  well-bred,  in  fashion  dress'd; 
n  short,  had  he  not  hapless  rov'd 
'o  see  the  world,  completely  bless'd. 

But  soon  the  fotal  moments  came 
)f  ever-mouruful  memory, 
>e8tructive  to  our  hero's  fame. 
Voyage  of  crimes  and  misery, 
>f  sad  remorse,  and  endless  shame! ' 
^ould  focesight  in  a  former  age 
lad  torn  it  from  th'  historic  page! 
Ui !  what  a  dangerous  good  at  best 
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Is  the  possession  bf  renown ! 
Obscurity  is  Sooner  blest, 
Prom  his  sad  £ste  it  will  be  shown; 
Too  much  success  and  brilliant  parts 
Have  often  ruin'd  virtuous  hearts. 

Thy  talenU,  Vep-Vert,and  thy  name. 
To  tbes^  lone  walls  were  not  confined; 
As  far  as  Nants  the  voice  of  ilsme 
Proclaim!d  th'  endowments  of  thy  roiQd. 
At  Nants,  'tis  known,  the  Visitation 
Of  reverend  sisters  has  a  fold, 
Who  there,  as  elsewhere  through  the  nation^ 
Know  first  whate'er  by  Fame  is  told. 
With  other  news,  each  holy  dame. 
This  parrot's  merit  having  heard. 
Had  longings  to  behold  the  bird. 
A  lay-maid's  wish  is  like  a  flame; 
But,  when  a  nun  has  such  desire, 
'Tis  fifty  times  a  fiercer  fire. 
Their  curious  hearts  already  bum'd, 
Theif  thoughts  to  distant  Nevers  flew. 
And  many  a  holy  head  was  tum'd. 
The  featber'd  prodigy  to  view. 
Immediately  upon  the  spot 
To  the  good  abbess  of  the  place 
A  female  secrt:tary  wrote, 
Beseeching  her  to  have  the  grace 
To  Nants,  by  water  down  the  Loire, 
To  send  the  bird  so  fam*d  for  sense. 
That  all  the  female  Naqtine  choir 
Might  hear  and  see  his  excellence. 

The  letter  goes :  all  question,  when 
The  bearer  will  return  again? 
*Twill  be  eleven  days  at  least. 
An  age  to  any  female  breast ! 
They  send  each  clay  fresh  invitation, 
Dcpriv'd  of  sleep  through  expectation. 

Howe'er  at  length  to  Nevers  came 
This  letter  of  importance  great 
At  once  the  convent's  in  a  flame, 
And  the  whole  chapter's  summon'd  straight. 
*'  liose  Ver-Vert?  Heaven!  send  rather  death  I 
What  comfort  will  with  us  be  left. 
These  solitary  towers  beneath. 
When  of  the  darting  bird  bereft  >»• 
Thus  spoke  the  nuns  of  blooming  years. 
Whose  hearts,  fatigued  with  holy  leisure^ 
Prefenr*d  to  penance  and  to  tears 
Soft  sentiments  of  harmless  pleasure. 
In  truth,  a  holy  flock,  at  least, 
So  close  confin'd,  might  feirly  claim 
To  be  by  one  poor  bird  caress'd. 
Since  there  no  other  parrot  came 
Fledg'd  or  unfledg'd  to  cheer  their  nest. 
Yet  'twas  th'  opinion  of  the  dames 
Who,  by  their  age  superior,  sate 
Rulers  in  senatorial  state, 
Whose  hearts  resisted  passion's  flames. 
That,  for  a  fortnight's  space  or  so. 
Their  dear  disciple  straight  should  go; 
For,  prudence  overweighing  love, 
Th'  inftttuated  state  decreed 
A  stubborn  negative  might  prove 
The  cause  of  mutual  hate,  and  breed 
For  ever  after  much  bad  blood 
»Twixt  theirs  and  Nants's  sisterhood. 

Soon  as  the  ladies,  in  conclusion, 
O*  th'  upper  house  the  bill  had  pasft'd^ 
The  commons  were  in  great  con&ision; 
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Young  Seraphina  ctj'd  in  baste, 
*'  Ah!  what  a  sacrifice  they  make  I 
And  is  it  true  consent  they  (pve? 
Fate  from  us  nothing  more  can  take; 
How,  Ver-Vert  leave  us,  and  we  lire!" 
Another,  though  reputed  sage, 
Grew  pale  at  what  she  heaid  them  say ; 
No  council  could  her  grief  assuage. 
She  trembled,  wept,  auod  swoon'd  away. 
All  mourn*d  departing  Ver-Vert*s  fote. 
Presaging,  from  I  know  not  what. 
This  tour  would  prove  unfortunate. 
In  horrid  dreams  the  night  they  spent. 
The  morn  redoubled  horronrs  sent. 
Too  vain  regret!  the  mournful  hour 
Already  *s  come,  within  their  view 
The  boat  is  waiting  at  the  shore. 
The  Fates  command  to  bid  adieu. 
And  to  his  absence,  for  a  while. 
Their  throbbing  bosoms  reconcile. 
Already  every  sister  pin'd 
Like  the  soft  turtle  of  the  grove. 
To  grief  before-hand  self-resign'd 
For  the  lone  hours  of  widow'd  love. 
What  tender  kisses  were  bestowed 
On  Ver-Vert  leaving  this  abode! 
What  briny  streams  of  sont>w  flowed! 
The  nearer  his  departure  drew 
They  doted  on  him  more  and  more, 
And  found  each  moment  genius  new 
And  beauties  never  seen  before. 
At  length  be  leaves  their  wishful  eyes. 
Love  with  him  from  the  convent  flies. 
^  Ah!  go,  my  child;  my  dearest, haste. 
Where  honour  calls  thee  from  my  arms; 
But,  O !  return,  thy  exile  past. 
For  ever  true,  and  full  of  charms! 
May  Zephyrs  with  theix  airy  plumei 
Waft  thee  securely  on  thy  way ! 
Whilst  1,  amidst  these  dreary  tornbs^ 
In  anguish  waate  the  tardy  day,  ^ 
And  sadly,  solitary  mourn 
Uncomforted  till  thy  return. 
O  Ver-Vert,  dearest  soul  I  adieu; 
And,  whilst  thy  journey  happy  proves. 
May  all,  thy  beauteous  form  who  view. 
Think  tbee  the  eldest  of  the  Loves!'* 
Such  were  the  words  and  parting  scene 
Of  one  young  lately-veiled  £sir,  ^ 

Who  oft,  to  dissipate  chagrin, 
In  bed  made  many  a  fervent  prayer. 
Learnt  from  the  manuel  of  Racine; 
And  who  with  oil  her  heart,  no  doubt. 
Would,  for  sweet  Ver-Vert's  company. 
Have  left  the  holy  monastery. 
And  foUow'd  him  the  world  througlfout* 
But  now  the  droll  is  put  on  board. 
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IM  the  same  passage-boat,  that  bore 

This  bird  of  holiness  from  shore. 

There  happened  the  same  time  to  buI 

Two  nymphs  of  constitution  frail, 

A  nurse  loquacious,  two  gascoons, 

A  vagrant  monk,  and  three  dragooof* 

Which,  for  a  youth  of  piety. 

Was  worshipful  society ! 

Ver-Vert,  unpractised  in  their  ways. 

As  folks  in  foreign  countries  do. 

Stood  silently  in  fizHl  amaze; 

Their  thoughts  and  language  both  were 

The  style  he  did  not  underrtand; 

It  was  not,  like  the  Scriptures,  phras'd 

In  dialect  of  holy  land. 

With  sacred  eastern  figures  rais*d; 

Nor  that,  in  which  the  vestal  hsmd 

Of  nuns  their  Maker  prayed  and  praiiPd; 

But  foil  of,  what  the  binl  surpris'd* 

Big  words  not  over  ChristianisM; 

For  the  dragoons,  a  wordy  race. 

Not  burthen'd  with  religious  grace. 

Spoke  fluently  the  sutler's  tongue. 

Saint  Bacchus  only  they  ador'd. 

To  whom  libations  oft  they  poor'd 

For  pastime  as^they  sail'd  along; 

The  gascoons  and  the  female  three 

Conversed  in  idioms  which  beloug 

To  Venus's  great  myst^; 

On  t»  other  hand  the  sailors  swore. 

Cursed  and  blasphemed  each  heavenly  powm^ 

Wliose  voices,  not  in  flowers  of  speech. 

But  words  sonorous,  us'd  to  deal. 

Roundly  articulated  each. 

Nor  lost  the  smallest,  syllable. 

In  this  variety  of  sound 

And  unintelligible  prate, 

Ver-Vert,  surprised  at  all  arOond* 

Sad,  silent,  and  embarrass*d  safe; 

He  foar'd  his  ignorance  to  betray. 

And  knew  not  what  to.  think  or  say. 

The  monk,  to  satisfy  the  crowd. 
Who  long*d  to  hear  his  thoughts  akMU^ 
To  talk  the  pensive  stranger  pressVl; 
The  girls  in  words  too  d^onnair, 
Uiiu8*d  at  penance,  or  in  pray^-. 
The  melanchply  bird  caressed: 
Here  by  the  sex  he  lov*d  tMreafd 
The  Parrot  (whilst  his  look  benign 
With  usual  light  religious  glisters) 
In  sacred  sighs  and  nunnery  whine 
Answers,  **  God  save  you,  holy  sisters  !* 
At  this  "  God  save  you,"  weHl  suppose^ 
An  universal  laugh  arose: 
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N'ow  could,  alABf  fntUiii  no  more 
Of  constancy  the  modett  ptmer 
lgain«t  th'  amialti  of  ridicole; 
Here  fint,  by  soor  impatience  cioss'd, 
J^erwVert  bis  inoocency  lost 
P'rom  tbence  be  pourM  nngrateful  cnrset ' 
i^nst  tbe  nuns  his  former  nurses, 
tVbo  neTer  had  adom*d  his  mind, 
I^reless  of  literary  merit, 
WTith  language  copious  and  refinM, 
leplete  with  el^ance  and  spirit. 
r*  acquire  this  great  accomplishment 
Sach  earnest  faculty  he  ben^ 
Ind  though  his  prudent  tongue  lay  still, . 
lis  soul  of  thinking  had  its  fill. 
^ut  first  the  bhd  resolved,  in  pet, 
111  the  old  gew-gaws  to  focget 
Vhich  hitherto  composed  his  creed, 
rhat  new  ideas  might  succeed, 
n  two  days  by  strict  computation, 
III  former  knowledge  be  evpell'd; 
•or  mnch  tbe  present  conversation 
'h€  convent  dialect  excf^ird. 
rbis  first  step  made,  within  a  trice^ 
lie  truly  ilocile  animal 
Voung  minds  too  soon  are  skiU*d  ia  vice !} 
a  ribaldry  was  clerical, 
Lnd  quickly  learned  to  curse  and  swear, 
ia  font  as  an  old  devil  would  chatter, 
k>iind  down  by  chains  of  mystic  prayer^ 
Keneath  a  pOt  of  holy  water, 
lis' practice  contrsdicted  plain 
L  maxim  which  Old  books  maintain. 
"hat  none  to  heinous  crimes  can  leap 
Lt  first,  but  |>rogress  step  by  step; 
^or  he  at  once  without  degree 
Vos  doctor  in  iniquity. 
fe  learnt  by  heart  the  alphabet 
>f  watermen,  the  lioire  along, 
ind  when,  in  any  stormy  fit, 
Ln  oath  escap*d  a  sailor's  tongue; 
''er-Vert,  emphatically  plain, 
Le-ecbo^d  "  Damn  you"  back  again. 
Hi  this,  applauded  by  the  crew, 
Voudly  content  with  what  bad  past, 
olicitous  he  daily  grew, 
*be  shameful  honour  to  pursue 
^f  pleasing  their  corrupted  taste; 
ind,  soon  degrading  to  their  bent, 
lis  generous  organ  of  discourse, 
Kecame  profanely  eloquent. 
Lb  !  why  should  bad  examples  fbrcs 
i  yonthftil  heart,  bom  firee  from  evils, 
^rom  Heaven's  allegiance  to  the  Devil's  > 
Ye  nymphs  of  Nevers*  convent  chaste, 
VTiat  did  you  in  your  cloister'd  cells, 
Vhere  pensive  Melancholy  dwells, 
Vliilst  these  unlucky  moments  pass'd  ? 
n  that  sad  interval,  no  doubt, 
iifie  dnys  you  spent  in  prayers  devout, 
Petitioning  kind  Heaven  to  give 
i.  happy  journey  home  again 
To  the  most  thankless  soul  alive, 
Vho,  quite  regardless  of  your  pain, 
Ibroad  engag*d  in  pleasures  new, 
Ipent  not  a  single  thought  on  yon. 
rhe  yawning  band  of  Tediousness 
rbe  convent  round  besieg'd  each  gate; 
iod  Spleen,  in  fimciful  distress,    ' 


Sate  sullen  at  the  gloomy  grate; 

Nay,  what  tbe  sex  shuns  erery  where. 

Silence  herself  came  almost  there. 

Ah !  cease  your  vows,  for  Ver- Vert's  grown 

Unworthy  of  your  lavbh  loves; 

Ver-Vert  no  longer  will  be  known 

By  heart  as  spotless  as  tbe  dove's. 

By  temper  softer  than  the  dmvn, 

By  fervency  of  spul  in  prayer; 

Oh!  must  the  Muse  the  truth  declare? 

A  very  wretvhed  profligate, 

A  scuffer  of  his  ancient  home, 

Blasphemer  of  your  holy  slate, 

And  loose  apostate  he's  become ; 

What  you  such  care  and  labour  cost. 

Among  the  winds  and  waves  is  lo^t. 

Then,  fiiir-ones,  fondly  boast  no  more 

His  science  and  his  docile  soul. 

Genius  is  vain,  and  learning's  store. 

If  virtue  governs  not  the  whole. 

Forget  him  quite;  the  shameful  wretch 

His  heart  has  tainted  with  pollution, 

And  given  up  all,  those  powers  of  speech 

And  mighty  parts  to  prostitution. 

But  now  to  Nants,  the  boat's  last  station. 
Our  hero  and  his  friends  draw  nigh. 
Where  through  impatient  expectation 
The  holy  sisters  almost  die : 
For  their  desires  tbe  rising  Suu 
Begins  his  daily  course  too  late; 
Too  slow  his  fiery  coursers  run. 
To  gain  at  eve  the  western  gate. 
The  flatterer  Hope,  in  this  suspetn^> 
Fur  ever  artful  to  deceive, 
Promis'd  a  prodigy  to  give 
Of  genius,  dignity,  and  sense ; 
A  parrot  highly-born  and  bred. 
Possessed  of  noble  sentiments, 
Persuasive  tongue,  discerning  head; 
In  short  with  all  accomplishmeoXs: 
But  O!  1. mention  it  with  pain, 
These  expectations  all  were  vaia! 

At  length  the  vessel  reaches  land,       ^ 
Where  an  old  solemn  sister  sate, 
Commission'd  by  the  sacred  band 
Th'  arrival  of  the  bird  to  wait;- 
Who,  on  that  errand  daily  seat, 
Ere  since  the  first  epistle  went. 
At  first  approach  of  rising  day 
Her  wandering  eyes  impatient  cast. 
Which  seem'd,  along  the  watery  waste. 
To  waft  our  hero  on  his  way. 
Tbe  sly  bird  h^d  no  sooner  seen 
The  nun,  near  whom  he  disembark'd. 
But  straight  he  knew  her  by  the  nii<  n 
And  eyes  with  holy  pnidery  niark'd, 
By  the  white  gloves  and  languid  tone. 
Tbe  veil,  and  linsey-^woolsey  vest, 
And,  what  would  have  sufiic'd  alone,^ 
The  little  cross  upon  her  breast. 
He  shudder'd  at  th*  approaching  evil. 
And,  8oIdier«like,  we  may  conclude. 
Sincerely  wish'd  her  at  the  devil; 
Preferring  much  the  brotherhood 
Of  the  dragoons  who  spoke  out  plain. 
Whose  dialect  be  understood. 
Than  to  retujrn  to  learn  again 
Prayers  stuflhd  with  many  a  holy  notion, 
And  ceremonials  of  do'Otion: 
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But  the  TexM  droll,  by  fbrce,  was  fiited 

To  be  conducted  where  he  hated. 

The  careful  carrier  held  ber  prize 

In  spite  of  all  hi«  mefiil  cries; 

Though  much  he  bit  her,  by  the  way. 

Upon  her  arms,  her  neck,  and  fece. 

And  in  hi^  anger,  a^  they  say. 

Would  not  have  scrupled  any  place. 

At  last  howe'er,  with  much  ado, 

She  brought  him  safe  to  sacred  groond; 

Ver- Vert's  announc'd :  the  rumour  flew 

Swift  as  the  wind  the  convent  round. 

The  bell  proclaims  the  welcome  mom; 

Straight  from  the  choir  each  sister  springs. 

And  to  the  common  parlour's  borne 

On  ncpectation's  eager  wings. 

All  crowd  this  wonder  to  behold 

With  longings  truly  female  fir'd ; 

Nay,  e*en  the  feeble  and  the  old 

With  youth's  warm  thoughts  are  le-inspirM  ; 

Whilst  each,  regardlesx  of  her  years, 

For  speed  forccts  the  load  she  bears; 

And  mother  Agnes,  near  fourscore, 

Kow  runs,  who  never  ran  before. 


CANTO  IV. 


At  length  exp08*d  to  public  view. 

His  figure  was  by  all  admir'd; 

Charmed  with  a  sight  So  fair  nod  new. 

Their  eager  eyes  were  never  tir'd  5 

Their  taste  beyond  dispute  was  true ; 

For  though  the  rogue  had  swervM  from  doty; 

He  had  not  lost  one  jot  of  beauty. 

And  the  camp  mien  and  rakish  stare 

Improved  it  with  an  easy  air. 

Why,  Heaven,  should  charms  attractive  glow. 

Brilliant  around  a  son  of  sin  ? 

Bather  defbnnity  should  show 

The  badness  of  the  heart  within. 

To  praise  his  looks  and  lovely  feather 

Our  sisters  babbled  so  together. 

Unheard,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder. 

If  Heaven  had  rolPd  its  loudest  thunder: 

Mean  while  unmov'd  th'  apostate  bird 

Deign'd  not  to  speak  one  pious  word. 

But,  like  a  lusty  CarmHite, 

RolPd  his  lascivious  eyes  about 

This  gave  oftence:  so  lewd  a  sight 

Was  shocking  to  the  band  devout. 

Kext,  when  the  mother  abbess  came. 

With  an  authoritative  look. 

The  feathered  libei-tine  to  blame. 

Contemptuously  his  tail  he  shook; 

And,  not  maturely  having  weigh'd 

The  horrour  of  the  words  he  said, 

Reply*d,  in  military  phrase, 

**  What  damn*d  feols  nuns  are  now-a-dayt!** 

Our  Mstory  notes,  that  on  the  way 

These  words  he  'd  heard  the  sailors  say. 

At  this,  with  looks  demure,  another. 


*Gainit  which  few  female  ean  aie  proof. 
*<  Jesn !  good  mother,''  the  exclaim\i» 
"  This  is  some  wicked  witch,  'tis  clevi 
And  not  the  bird  of  Nevert  fem*d. 
To  friends  of  our  religion  dear  1" 
Here,  sutler-like,  be  cry'd  aloud, 
*'  The  devil  seize  this  noisy  crowd!'* 
By  turns  ^ ach  sister  did  essay 
To  curb  the  featherM  grenadier; 
And  each  as  &st  was  sent  away 
With  something  Imzzing  in  ber  ear; 
For,  laughing  at  the  younger  tribe. 
He  mimicked  their  loquacious  rage; 
And,  still  more  freely  to  describe 
The  dull  grimace  of  scolding  age. 
He  ridicui'd  the  dying  closes 
Of  precepts  snuffled  through  their  dosm. 
But,  what  was  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
By  these  dull  sermons  much  oppressed. 
And  with  unvented  choler  swelling. 
He  thundered  out  each  horrid  woH, 
The  very  tars  in  noise  excelling. 
Which  on  the  river  he  had  beard; 
Cursing  and  swearing  all  along. 
Invoking  every  power  of  Hell, 
Whilst  b's  redundant  from  his  tongue. 
And  Ts  emphatically  fell. 
The  sense  of  what  they  heard  him  speak 
The  younger  sisters  could  not  tell; 
For  they  believ'd  his  language  Gredc: 
Next  he  came  out  with  "  blood !  and  zousdi ! 
Damnation,— brimstone, — fire,— and  tbaadar  !** 
The  grate,  at  these  terrific  sounds 
Trembling,  is  almost  split  asunder ; 
And  the  good  nuns  in  speechless  fright. 
Crossing  their  throbbing  bosoms,  fly 
Each  to  her  cell  remote  from  light. 
Thinking  the  day  of  jndgment  nigh* 
Wide  opening  her  sepulchral  jaws. 
One  ancient  sister  whines,  **  What  eril 
Have  we  designed,  good  Heaven,  that  draw* 
Upon  us  this  incarnate  devil? 
By  what  incentive  is  he  mov*d 
So  like  the  damned  below  to  swear? 
Is  this  that  Vei^Vert  so  approv'd? 
Are  these  his  faculties  so  rare? 
But  let  us  without  farther  pain 
Send  back  the  profligate  again." 
"  Mother  of  God !"  another  cries, 
**  What  horrours  are  before  our  eyes! 
In  Nevers'  consecrated  dome 
Is  this  the  language  vestals  speak? 
Is  all  their  youth  taught  thus  at  bome? 
Home  with  the  hateful  heretic ! 
For,  if  he  enters,  we  shall  dwell 
In  league  with  all  the  fiends  officii.** 
In  fine,  his  freedom  Ver>Vert  lost; 
And  twas  resolv'd,  without  delay. 
To  send  the  wretch  cag'd-up  away. 
This  end  our  pilgrim  wish'd  the  mosti 
Howp'er,  in  form,  he 's  cited  first. 
Arraigned,  detestable  declared. 
Convicted  by  the  court,  accurst. 
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To  find  deprayity  «o  fbnl. 

Or  that,  beneath  such  beauteous  plumoi} 

A  debauches  corrupted  soul. 

The  pagan  manners  of  a  Turk, 

And  tongue  of  infidel,  should  lurk. 

In  short  his  old  conductress  bore 

rhe  banished  culprit  to  the  port ; 

Bat  in  returning,  as  before. 

He  nerer  bit  our  sister  for  »t ; 

For  joyfully  be  left  the  shore, 

And  in  a  tUt-boat  home  retum'd, 

IVhere  Nevers*  nuns  his  absence  moum*d. 

Such  was  the  Iliad  of  his  woes ! 
But,  ah!  what  unexpected  movrning, 
kVhat  clamour  and  despair  arose, 
SVhen,  to  his  former  friends  returning, 
!ie  shoclc'd  them  with  a  repetition 
Df  his  late  verbal  acquisition! 
What  could  th'  afflicted  sisters  do? 
if^^ith  eyes  in  tears,  aud  hearts  in  trouble, 
Nine  venerable  nuns,  for  woe 
Bach  in  a  veil  funereal  double, 
nto  the  seat  of  judgment  go, 
^ho,  in  their  wrinkled  fronts,  resembled 
^ine  Ages  in  a  court  assembled. 
There  without  hopes  of  happy  ending, 
Oepriv'd  of  all  to  plead  his  cause 
^n  whom  there  was  the  least  depending, 
Poor  Ver-Vert  sate,  unskilled  in  laws, 
I!hain*d  to  his  cage,  in  open  court, 
ind  stripp'd  of  glory  and  support. 
To  condemnation  they  proceed: 
Pwo  Sibyls  sentence  him  to  bleed; 
Twas  voted  by  two  sisters  more, 
^ot  so  religiously  inhuman. 
To  send  him  to  that  Indian  shore, 
Jnknown  to  any  Christian  woman, 
That  conscience  might  his  bosom  gore, 
\nd  yield  him  up  a  prey  to  death, 
^here  first,  with  Brachmen,  he  drew  breath, 
lut  the  five  others  all  according 
n  lesser  punishments  awarding, 
'or  penance,  two  long  months  conclude 
rhat  he  should  pass  in  abstinence, 
Phree  more  in  dismal  solitude, 
Ind  four  in  speechless  penitence; 
>uring  which  season  they  preclude 
biscuits  and  fruits,  the  toilette's  treasures, 
Ucoves  and  walks,  those  convent-pleasures. 
*<f or  was  this  all ;  for,  to  complete 
lis  miserable  situation, 
rhey  gave  him,  in  his  sad  retreat, 
'or  gaoler,  guard,  and  conversation, 
k  stale  lay-sister,  or  much  ratlier 
in  old  veiPd  ape,  all  skin  and  bone, 
>r,  covered  o*er  with  wrinkled  leather, 
i  walking  female  skeleton, 
in  object  proper  to  fall'n  glory. 
To  cry  aloud,  memento  mofi. 
Ipite  of  this  dragon's  watchfhl  soul, 
Phe  younger  nuns  would  often  go, 
Vith  looks  of  pity  to  condole; 
Vhich  e'en  in  exile  soften'd  woe. 
^ay  some,  from  morning  prayers  returning, 
Vith  nuts  and  candied  almonds  came; 
Sut  to  a  wretch  in  prison  mourning 
Veeds  and  ambrosia  were  the  same. 
Taught  by  misfortune's  sound  tuition, 
:;ioth'd  with  disgrace,  and  stung  with  pain, 
>r  tick  of  that  M  scare-crow  visiun, 


The  bird  became  in  pure  oontritioa 
Acquainted  with  himself  again: 
Forgetting  his  belov'd  dragoons. 
And  quite  according  with  the  nuna 
In  one  continued  unison 
Of  air,  of  manners,  and  of  tone; 
No  sleek  prebendal  priest  could  be 
More  thoroughly  devout  than  be. 
When  this  conversion  was  relate  J, 
The  grey  divan  at  onCe  awarded 
His  banishment  should  be  abated. 
And  farther  vengeance  quite  discarded. 
There  the  blest  day  of  his  recall 
Is  annually  a  festival, 
Whose  silken  moments,  white  and  even. 
Spun  by  the  hands  of  smiling  Love, 
Whilst  all  th*  attendant  Fates  approve. 
To  soft  delights  are  ever  given. 

How  short's  the  date  of  human  pleasure ! 
How  false  of  happiness  the  measure ! 
The  dormitory,  strew'd  with  flowers, 
Short  prayer,  rejoicing,  song,  and  feast. 
Sweet  tumult,  fi^edom,  thoughtless  hours. 
Their  amiable  zeal  express'd. 
And  not  a  single  sign  of  sorrow 
The  woes  predicted  of  to  morrow. 
But,  O !  what  fiivours  misapplied 
Our  holy  sisterhood  bestow'd ! 
From  alwtinence's  shallow  tide 
Into  a  stream  that  overflowed 
With  sweets,  so  long  deban'd  from  t«fti|ig. 
Poor  Ver-Vert  too  abruptly  hasting 
(His  skin  with  sugar  being  wadded. 
With  liquid  fires  hit  entrails  bum'd,) 
Beheld  at  once  his  roses  faded. 
And  to  funereal  C3rpress  tum'd. 
The  nuns  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain. 
His  fleeting  spirit  to  detain; 
But  sweet  excess  had  hastened  fate ; 
And,  whilst  around  the  fair^ones  cry*d. 
Of  love  a  victim  fortunate 
In  pleasure's  downy  breast  he  died. 
His  dying  words  their  bosoms  fir^d. 
And  will  for  ever  be  admired. 
Venus  herself  his  eye-lids  olos'd. 
And  in  Rlytinm  plao'd  bis  shade. 
Where  hero  parrots  safe  repos'd 
In  almond-groves  that  never  fiide. 
Near  him,  whose  &te  and  fluent  tongue, 
Corinna's  lover  wept  and  sung. 

What  tongue  sufficiently  can  tell 
How  much  bemoan'd  onr  hero  fell ! 
The  nun,  whose  oflice  twas,  invited 
The  bearers  to  the  illustrious  dead; 
And  letters  cirailar  indited, 
lu  which  this  mournful  tale  I  read. 
But,  to  transmit  his  image  down 
To  generations  yet  unknown, 
A  painter,  who  each  beauty  knew. 
His  portraiture  from  nature  drew; 
And  many  a  hand,  guided  by  Love, 
O'er  the  stretchM  sampler's  canvass  plain. 
In  broidery's  various  colours  strove 
To  raise  his  form  to  life  again; 
Whilst  Grief,  f  assist  each  artist,  came 
And  painted  tears  around  the  frame* 
All  rites  funereal  they  bestowM, 
Which  erst  to  birds  of  high  renown 
The  band  of  Helicon  allow'd. 
When  from  the  body  life  was  flown. 
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Beneath  a  verdant  myrtle's  ihade, 
Which  o*er  the  maiwoleam  spread, 
A  small  sarcopbagQS  was  laid. 
To  keep  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
Oo  porphyry  grav'd  in  characters 
Of  §rold,  with  scnlpturVl  garlands  ;rac*d, 
These4inefi,  exciting  Pity's  tears. 
Our  convent  Artemisias  plac'd. 

**  Ye  novice  nuns,  who  to  this  grove  repair. 

To  chat  by  stealth,  unaw'd  by  Age's  frown ; 
Yonr  tongues  one  moment,  if  you  can,  fort>ear. 

Till  the  sad  tale  of  our  affliction's  known. 

If  tis  too  much  that  organ  to  restrain. 
Use  it  to  q»eak  what  anguish  death  imparts: 

One  line  this  cause  for  sorrow  will  explain; 
Here  VeirVert  lies;  and  here  lie  all  our  hearts.*' 

nia  said  however  (to  pursue 
My  story  but  a  word  or  two) 
The  soul  of  Ver-Vert  is  not  pent 
"Within  th*  aforesaid  monument, 
But,  by  pcfmissiDn  of  the  Fates, 
Some  holy  sister  animates ^ 
And  wU,  in  transmigration,  run 
From  time  to  time,  from  nun  to  nun. 
Transmitting  to  all  ages  hence 
In  them  his  deathless  eloquence. 


THE  ESTIMATE  OF  UFE, 

VH  THREB  PARTS. 

PART    I. 

ilELPOIIBNB;  OR,  THE  MELANCHOLY. 

Reason  thus  with  life; 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing, 
That  none  but  fools  would  weep. 

Shaksp.  Meas.  for  Meas. 

Opfspring  of  folly  and  of  noise. 
Fantastic  train  of  airy  joys, 
Cease>  cease  your  vain  delusive  lore. 
And  tempt  my  serious  thoughts  no  jnore. 
Ye  horrid  forms,  ye  gloomy  throng. 
Who  hear  the  bird  of  midnight's  song, 
Thon  too.  Despair,  pale  spectre,  come, 
From  the  self-murd'rer's  haunted  tomb. 
While  sad  Melpomene  relates. 
How  we're  afflicted  by  the  fiites. 

What  *s  all  this  wish'd-for  empire,  lifo  ? 
A  scene  of  mis*ry,  care,  and  strife ; 
And  make  the  most,  that  *s  all  we  have 
BetwiSct  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
The  being  Is  not  worth  the  charge: 
Behold  the  estimate  at  large. 
Our  youth  is  silly,  idle,  vain^ 
Our  age  is  full  of  care  and  pain; 
From  wealth  acgiies  anxiety ; 
Contempt  and  want  from  poverty; 

^ITkn*  tvmiKlb  knainAsa  koa  in  stnrA  t 


Say,  man,  is  this  the  boasted  state. 
Where  all  is  pleasant,  all  is  great  > 
Alas!  another  face  you'll  see. 
Take  off  the  veil  of  vanity. 
Is  aught  in  pleasure,  aught  in  pow'r. 
Has  wisdom  any  gift  in  store, 
To  make  thee  stay  a  single  hour } 

Tell  me,  ye  youthftil,  who  approve 
Th*  intoxicating  sweets  of  love. 
What  endless  nameless  throbs  arise. 
What  heart-felt  anguish  and  what  si^is* 
When  jealousy  has  gnaw'd  the  root. 
Whence  love*s  united  branches  shoot? 
Or  grant  that  Hymen  lights  his  torch. 
To  lead  you  to  the  nuptial  porch. 
Behold.!  the  long'd-for  rapture  o'er! 
Desire  begins  to  lose  its  pow*r. 
Then  cold  indifference  takes  place. 
Fruition  alters  quite  the  case; 
And  what  before  was  ecstasy. 
Is  scarcely  now  civility. 
Your  children  bring  a  second  care; 
If  childless  then  you  want  an  heir; 
So  that  in  both  alike  you  6iid 
The  same  perplexity  of  mind. 

Do  pow'r  or  wealth  more  comfort  own? 
Behold  yon  pageant  on  a  throne, 
Where  silken  swarms  of  flattery 
Obsequious  wait  his  asking  eye. 
But  view  within  his  tortiu'd  breast. 
No  more  the  downy  seat  of  rest. 
Suspicion  casts  her  poison'd  dart. 
And  guilt,  that  scorpion,  stings  his  hcait. 

'  Will  knowledge  give  us  happiness? 
In  that,  alas!  we  know  there's  less. 
For  every  pang  of  mental  woe 
Springs  from  the  faculty  to  kaow. 

Hark!  at  the  death.betok>ning  kneU 
Of  yonder  doleful  passiug-bell. 
Perhaps  a  fHend,  a  father's  dead. 
Or  the  Iov*d  partner  of  thy  bed ! 
Perhaps  thy  only  son  lies  there. 
Breathless  upon  the  sable  bier ! 
Say,  what  can  ease  the  present  grief. 
Can  former  joys  afford  relief? 
Those  former  joys  remember'd  still. 
The  more  augment  the  recent  ill. 
And  where  you  seek  for  comfort,  gain 
Additional  increase  of  pain. 

What  woes  from  mortal  ills  accroe! 
And  what  from  natural  ensue ! 
Diitease  and  casualty  attend 
Our  footsteps  to  the  journey's  end; 
The  cold  t^atarrh,  the  gout  and  stoiie» 
The  dropsy,  jaundice,  join'd  in  one. 
The  raging  fover's  inward  heat. 
The  paU  consumption's  fatal  c 
And  thousand  more  distempers  i 
To  drag  us  to  th'  eternal  home. 
And  when  solution  sets  us  free 
From  prison  of  mortality. 
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Kor  virtue*!  shield,  nor  wisdom's  lore. 
Nor  true  reiigion's  sacred  pow'r  j 
For  as  that  cbarnel's  earth  you  see, 
K*eo,  my  Eodocia,  you  will  be. 


PART  II. 
CALLIOPE;  OR,  THE  CHEERFUL. 

Inter  cuncta  lege^,  et  percunctabere  doctos, 
fiua  ratiooe  queas  tnuluoere  leniter  sevum* 

Hor.Iib.  i.  ep.  18. 

Grim  Superstition ,  hence  away 
/To  native  night,  and  leave  the  day. 
Nor  let  thy  hellish  brood  appear. 
Begot  on  Ignorance  and  Pear. 
Come,  gentle  Mirth,  and  Gaiety, 
Sweet  daughter  of  Society; 
Whilst  fair  Calliope  pursues 
Flights  worthy  of  the  cheerful  Muse. 

O  lile,  thou  great  essential  good. 
Where  every  blessing*s  understood ! 
Where  Plenty,  Fre^om,  Pleasure  meet. 
To  make  each  fleeting  moment  sweet; 
Where  moral  Love  and  Innocence, 
The  balm  of  sweet  Content  dispense; 
Where  Peace  expands  her  turtle  wiugs. 
And  Hope  a  constant  requiem  singv ; 
With  easy  thought  my  breast  inspirei 
To  thee  I  tune  the  .sprightly  lyre. 
From  Heav'n  this  emanation  flows, 
To  Heav'n  again  the  wand'rer  gf^es: 
And  whilst  employed  beneath  on  Earth, 
Its  boon  attendants,  F.a9e  aud  Mirth, 
Join*d  with  tiie  social  Virtues  three. 
And  their  calm  parent  Charity, 
Conduct  it  to  the  sacred  plains 
Where  happiness  terrestrial  reigns. 
*l1s  Discontent  alone  destroys 
The  harvest  of  our  ripening  jojrs; 
Resolve  to  be  exempt  from  woe. 
Your  resolution  keeps  you  so. 
Whatever  is  needful  man  receives. 
Nay  more  superfluous  Nature  gives. 
Indulgent  parent,  source  of  bliss. 
Profuse  of  goodness  to  excess! 
For  thee  *tis,man,  the  Zephyr  blows. 
For  thee  the  purple  vintage  flows, 
£ach  flower  its  various  hue  displays. 
The  199k  exalts  her  vernal  lays. 
To  view  yon  azure  vault  is  thine. 
And  my  Rudocia*s  form  divine. 

Hark !  how  the  renovating  Spring 
Invites  the  feather'd  choir  to  sing. 
Spontaneous  mirth  and  rapture  glow 
On  every  shrub,  and  every  bough  j 
Their  little  airs  a  lesson  give. 
They  teach  us  mortals  how  to  live. 
And  well  advise  us,  whilst  we  can, 
To  spend  in  joy  the  vital  span. 
Ye  gay  and  youthfbl,  all  advance 
Together  knit  in  festive  dance, 
S-^e  blooming  Hebe  leads  the  way. 
For  youth  is  Nature's  holiday. 
If  dire  Misfortune  should  employ 
Her  dart  to  wound  the  timely  joy. 
Solicit  Bacchus  with  your  prajr'r. 
No  earthly  goblin  daret  come  neari 


Care  puts  an  easier  aspeot  on. 
Pale  Anger  smooths  her  threatening  firown, 
Mirth  comes  in  Melancholy's  stead. 
And  Discontent  conceals  her^head. 
The  thoughts  on  vagrant  pinions  fly. 
And  mount  exulting  to  the  sky ; 
Thence  with  enraptur*d  views  look  down 
On  golden  empires  all  their  own.^ 

Or  let^  when  Fancy  spreads  her  sails. 
Love  waft  you  on  with  easier  gales. 
Where  in  the  soul-bewitching  groves, 
Euphrosyne,  sweet  goddess,  roves  j 
rris  rapture  all,  tisecstacy!  . 

An  earthly  immortality! 
This  all  the  ancient  bards  employ*d, 
'Twas  all  the  ancient  gods  ei^oy'd, 
Who  often  from  the  realms  above 
Came  down  on  Barth  t'  indulge  in  lore. 

Still  there's  one  greater  bliss  in  store, 
'TIS  ^rtuous  Friendship's  social  hour. 
When  goodness  from  the  heart  sincere 
Pours  forth  Compassion's  balmy  teai*. 
For  fipom  those  tears  such  transports  flow. 
As  none  but  friends  and  angels  know. 

Bless'd  state  I  where  ever^  thing  conspires 
To  flu  the  breast  with  heav'niy  fires ! 
Where  for  a  while  thasoul  naust  roam. 
To  preconceive  the  aORe  to  come. 
And  when  through  life  the  jouniey's  past, 
Witliout  repining  or  distaste. 
Again  the  spirit  wHl  repair. 
To  breathe  a  more  celestial  air, 
^  And  reap,  where  blessed  beings  glow. 
Completion  of  the  joys  below. 


PART  m. 

TERPSICHORE;  OR,  THE  UODBRATB. 

hht  i'  oyaBof  rt  natuv  vu 

Horn.  od.  e. 

Haec  satis  est  orare  Jovem,  qurdonat  et  auflert; 
Det  vitam,  det  opes;  ssquura  ml  animum  ips« 
parabo. 

Hor.  lib,  i.  ep.  18. 

DesceI^d,  Astrasa,  from  above,  * 

Where  Jove's  celestial  daughters  rove. 

And  deign  once  more  to  bring  with  thee 

Thy  earth-deserting  family. 

Calm  Temperance,  and  Patience  mild. 

Sweet  Contemplation's  heavenly  chiU^ 

Reflection  firm,  and  Fancy  free. 

Religion  pure,  and  Probity, 

Whilst  all  the  Heliconian  throng 

Shall  join  Terpsichore  in  song. 

Ere  man,  great  Reason's  lord,  was  made, 
Or  the  world's  first  fbundationa  laid. 
As  high  in  their  divine  abodes. 
Consulting  sat  the  mighty  gods, 
Jove  on  the  chaos  looking  down. 
Spoke  thus  from  his  imperial  throne: 
*'  Ye  deities  and  potentates. 
Aerial  pow'rs,  and  heav'niy  states, 
Lo,  m  that  gloomy  place  below. 
Where  darkness  reigns  and  discord  now, 
There  a  new  world  shall  grace  the  skies. 
And  a  new  creature  form*d  arise. 
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Who  shall  partaka  of  Qor  pcrfectionf. 
And  live  and  act  by  our  directionSy 
(For  the  chief  blisK  of  aoy  station 
Is  nought  without  communication) 
Let  therefore  every  godhead  give 
What  this  new  being  should  receive; 
But  care  important  must  be  had. 
To  mingle  well  of  good  and  bad. 
That,  by  tb'  allaying  mixture,  be 
May  not  approach  to  deity.** 

The  sovereign  spake,  the  gods  agree. 
And  each  began  in  his  degree : 
Behind  t|ie  throne  of  Jove  there  stood 
Two  vessels  of  celestial  wood. 
Containing  just  two  equal  measures ; 
One  fill'd  with  pain,  and  one  with  pleasures ; 
The  gods  drew  out  from  both  of  these, 
And  mix*d  'em  with  their  essences, 
{Which  essences  are  beav'nly  stilly 
When  nndistiirb  d  by  natural  ill. 
And  man  to  moral  good  is  prone. 
Let  but  the  moral  pow'rs  alone. 
And  not  pervert  »em  by  tuition. 
Or  conjure  'em  by  superstition) 
Henoe  man  partakes  an  equal  share 
Of  pleasing  thoughu  and  gloomy  care. 
And  Pain  and  Pleasure  e'er  shall  be. 
As  Plato  ■  says,  in  compSeiny. 
Receive  the  one,  and  soon  the  other 
Will  follow  to  rejoin  his  brother. 
Those  who  with  pious  pain  pursue 
Calm  Virtue  by  her  sacred  clue. 
Will  surely  6nd  the  mental  treasura 
Of  Virtue,  only  real  pleasure: 
Follow  the  pleasurable  road. 
That  iatal  .^iren  reckons  good, 
'Twill  lead  thee  to  the  gloomy  cell, 
"Where  Pain  and  Melancholy  dwelL 
Health  is  the  child  of  Abstinence, 
Disease,  of  a  luxurious  sense; 
Despair,  that  hellish  fiend,  proceeds 
From  loosen'd  thoughts,  and  impious  deeds; 
And  the  sweet  offspring  of  Content, 
Flows  from  the  mind's  calm  goveminent 
Thus,  man,  thy  state  is  free  from  woe^ 
If  thou  would'st  choose  to  make  it  sa 
Af  urmur  not  then  at  Heaven's  decree, 
The  gods  have  given  thee  liberty. 
And  plac'd  within  thy  conscious  breast. 
Reason,  as  an  unerring  test. 
And  shouldst  thou  fix  on  misery. 
The  lault  is  not  in  them,  but  thee. 

1  See  the  Phaedo  of  Plato. 


E  PITA  l^H 

IM  THB  CBAJICU.  OT  ST.  MABGABR^t  CHDICI, 
LBICBiTUL 

Hie  jacet 
dnod  mori  potnit 

BKWRICi  GILBBRTl  COOPES 

Infantis  desideratisaioii 

Filii  natu  maximi 

JOHANJIIS  GILBBR-n  COOPKB 

De  Thurgaton,  in  agro  NottinghamieMi, 

BX  susAlflf^  uxoris  ejus: 

-NatQs  25  Julii,  denatvs  S6,  1749. 

Atavis  esset  editns  aiitiquis: 

Nulla  alia  in  re  claruit. 

Nee  potnit: 

Floeculus  enim  in  ipsa  quoqne  dnlds  i 

Prima  gemma  pnllulaturus, 

Parcamm  heu  parcere  nesdamm 

Fatali  afflatu  cootactns 

Exaroit. 

Mse«tns  itaque  et  mserens  pater 

Chariasimi  infimiuli  soi  i 

Hoc  etsi  inane  monos 

Amoris  monumentmn 

.CoUocaTit. 


TRANSLATION. 

Beneath  doth  lie 
or  BElf  RY  GILBERT  COOPER 

All  that  could  die: 

The  prettiest,  sweetest,  dearest  bate 

That  ever  dropt  into  a  grave. 

Thb  lovely  boy. 

His  dad's  first  joy. 

Was  son  of  'Squire  JoHV, 

And  Sue  his  wife,  who  led  their  lak, 

At  town  call'd  Thurgaton. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  line, 

This  charming  child  began  to  shine 

The  25th  of  July: 

And  that  was  all  that  be  could  boast: 

For  suddenly  his  life  was  lost 

The  26lh,  good  truly  ! 

This  floweret  pretty,  though  young  yet  wiVLj, 

Just  opening  from  the  bud, 

A  blighting  blast  from  angry  Fate, 

Who  knows  not  how  to  spare  the  great, 

Nipp'd  up  his  vital  blood: 

The  sorrowing  fiithcr  cry'd,  and  said, 

"  Alas !  my  only  child  is  dead! 

His  memory  I'll  adore: 

Though  vain,  a  monument  I'll  raift, 

To  show  my  love,  and  sound  his  praii^ 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more."  ' 
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LIFE  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  M.D. 


BT  MR.  CHALMERS. 


The  grandfether  of  our  poet  was  rir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhilly  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  (or  fhuning  the  treaty  of  union.  He 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  Aulay  Macauley,  bart.  of  Ardincaple/  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  fourth  son,  Arohibald,  married,  without  asking  his  im- 
ther^s  consent,  Barbara  Cunningham,  daughter  of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Oflbertfield,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  His  father,  however,  allowed  him  an  income  of  about 
X300  a  year.  He  unfortunately  died,  alter  the  birdi  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who 
with  their  mother  were  left  dependent  on  the  grandfather,  and  we  do  not  find  that  he 
neglected  them.  Tobias,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  youngest  of  these  children, 
was  bom  in  the  house  of  Dalquhum,  near  Renton,  in  the  pariah  of  Cardross,  in  1721, 
and  christened  Tobias  George :  but  this  latter  name  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used. 

The  scenery  amidst  which  he  piUsed  his  early  years,  and  cultivated  the  Muses,  he 
has  described,  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  with  picturesque  endiusiasm.  He  was  first  mstmcted 
in  classical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton,  by  Mr.  John  Love,  one  of  the  ablest 
schoolmasters  of  that  country,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Chalmers  has  done  ample  justice  in  his 
life  of  Ruddiman.  • 

While  at  this  school,  Smollett  exhibited  symptoms  of  what  more  or  less  predominated 
through  life,  a  disposition  to  prove  his  superiority  of  understanding  at  the  expense  of 
those  whose  weaknesses  and  failings  he  thought  he  could  turn  into  ridicule  widi  impunity. 
The  verses  which  he  wrote  at  thb  eariy  age  were  principally  satires  on  such  of  his  school* 
fellows  as  happened  to  displease  him.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  the  ce- 
lebrated  Wallace,  whose  praises  he,  found  in  the  story-books  and  ballads  of  every  cot- 
tage. From  Dumbarton  he  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  where,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
detemnned  m  favour  of  the  study  of  medicine,  and,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  th^  a  surgeon  and  afterwards  a  physician 
of  considerable  eminence,  whom  he  was  unjustly  accused  of  ridiculing  under  the  name 
of  Potion,  in  his  novel  of  Roderick  Random. 
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From  his  medical  studies,  which  be  cultivated  with  assiduity,  he  was  occaaionally  se- 
duced by  a  general  love  of  polite  literature,  and  seemed  incoosdously  to  store  liis  mind 
with  tliat  fund  of  extensive,  though  perhaps  not  profound  knowledge,  which  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  execute  so  many  works  in  various  branches.  His  satirical  dispositioa 
also  followed  him  to  Glasgow,  by  which  he  made  a  few  admirers,  and  many  aMoues. 
Dr.  Moore  has  related,  with  suitable  gravity,  that  he  once  threw  a  snowball  with  sudi 
dexterity  that  it  gave  both  a  blow  and  a  repartee.  But  sudi  frolics  were  probably  not  fre- 
quent, and  his  time  was  in  general  more  profitably  or  at  least  more  seriously  employed. 
Before  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he  began  to  feel  the  ambition  of  a  dnunatic 
poet,  imd  wrote  the  tragedy  of  the  Regicide,  which  is  now  reprinted  among  his  poems. 
It  was  considered  as  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  person  of  his  years,  but  we  do 
not  read  it  as  originally  composed,  nor  was  it  made  public  until  neariy  ten  years  after. 

On  the  death  of  his  grand&ther,  who  had  hitherto  supported  him  in  hb  studies,  but 
left  no  permanent  provision  .for  the  completion  of  them,  he  removed  to  London,  in 
quest  of  employment  in  the  anny  or  navy,  and  strengthened  his  hopes  by  carrying  his 
tragedy  with  him.  The  latter,  however,  was  in  all  respects  an  unfortunate  ^pecnlatioo. 
After  being  amused  and  csyoled  by  all  the  common  and  uncommon  tricks  of  the  the- 
atrical managers^  for  nearly  ten  years,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  it  to  the 
press  in  vindication  of  his  own  importunities^  and  the  opinions  of  his  friends.  Hb  pre- 
face may  yet  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  candidates  for  stage  &vour^  dthougfa 
modem  managecs  are  said  to  be  less  fastidious  than  their  predecessors,  and  from  the  li- 
berality of  their  admissions  leave  it  somewhat  doubtfol  whether  they  have  not  lost  the 
privilege  of  rejection.  In  thb  preface^  Snu^tt  was  not  sparing  of  hb  indignatkiOy  bat 
he  reserved  more  substantial  revenge  for  a  more  fiivourable  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  year  \7^l,  he  procured  the  situation  of  suigton's  mate  on 
board  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  sailed  on  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  vAoA 
he  described  in  hb  Roderick  Random,  and  afterwards  more  historically  in  a  Compeadiam 
of  Voyages  published  in  seven  volumes,  ISmo,  in  17^*  The  issue  of  that  expeditioa  ooakl 
not  be  more  humiliating  to  Smollett  than  hb  own  situation,  sp  averse  to  the  dispositioo  of 
a  young  man  of  hb  taste  and  vivacity.  He  accordingly  quitted  the  service,  while  his  ship 
was  in  the  West  Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica,  but  inwhiat  capacity  or 
how  su|^rted,  hb  biographers  have  not  informed  us.  Here,  however,  he  &Bt  became 
acquainted  with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

In  1746,  he  returned  to  London,  and  having  heard  many  exaggerated  acoounts  of  the 
severities  practised  ia  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he  gave  vent  to  fab  feelings 
and  love  for  hb  country,  in  a  beautiful  and  spirited  poem,  entitled  the  Tears  of  Scotbmd. 
The  sulyect  was  doubUess  attractive  as  a  poet,  but  as  he  had  beeU  bred  a  Whig,  be  was 
rather  mconsbtent  in  hb  princif^es,  and  certainly  very  unfortunate  in  hb  predictioBi 
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^eotributed  to  his  fame,  we  tre  not  told.  Hb  fnend^j  however,  were  aSarmed  and  dis- 
j^dsted,  and  bis  enemies  probably  increased* 

.  About  tbb  tkne  be  wrote,  (for  Covent-Ckurden  theatre)  an  opera  called  Alceste,  which 
was  never  acted  of  printed,  owing,  it  b  said,  toa  dispute  between  the  author  and  the  ma- 
nager. Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  in  ail  his  writings  trusts  too  much  to  his  memory,  informs 
us,  that  Handel  set  this  opera  to  music,  and,  that  his  labour  might  not  be  lost,  nor- 
wards adapted  the  airs  to  Dryden's  second  Ode  on  St  Geciiia's  Day.  But  Handel  com- 
posed that  ode  ia  1739,  according  to  Dr.  Bumey's  more  accurate  and  scientific  history 
of  music  In  1747  our  author  published  Reproof,  a  satire,  as  a  second  part  to  Advice, 
and  consisting  of  the  same  materials,  with  the  addition  of  some  severe  Unes  on  Rich,  the 
manager  of  Covent-Oarden  theatre,  with' whom  he  had  just  quarrelled. 

In  the  same  year,  he  married  miss  Ann  Lascelles,  the  lady  whom  lie  had  courted  in 
Jamaica,  and  with  whom  he  had  tlie  promise  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum, 
however,  he  obtained  but  a  small  part,  and  that  after  a  very  expensive  law-suit  As  he 
had,  upon  his  marriage,  hired  a  genteel  house,  and  lived  in  a  more  hospitable  style  than 
the  possession  of  the  whole  of  hb  wife's  fortune  could  have  supported,  he  was  again 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hb  pen,  and  produced,  in  1748,  The  Adventures  of  Rode- 
rick Random,  in  two  volumes,  ll2mo.  Thb  was  the  most  successful  of  all  hb  writings,  and 
perhaps  the  most  .popular  novel  of  the  age.  This  it  owed,  partly  to  the  notion  that  it 
was  in  many  respects  a  history  of  hb  own  life,  and  partly  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  a  de- 
lineation of  real  life,  manners  and  charactov,  given  with  a  ibrce  of  humour  to  which  the 
public  had  not  been  accustomed.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  its  moral  tendency,  there  are 
few  productions  tnore  unfit  for  perusal ;  yet  such  were  hb  opinions  of  public  decency 
that  he  seriously  ducted  he  was  vrriting  to  humoiur  the  taste,  and  correct  the  morab  of 
the  age.  That  it  contains  a  history  of  hb  own  life  was  probably  a  surmise  artfully  cir- 
culated to  excite  curiosity,  but  that  real  characters  are  depicted  was  much  more  obvk>us. 
Independent  of  those  whom  he  introduced  out  of  revenge,  as  Lacy  and  Oarrick  for  re- 
jecting hb  tragedy,  there  are  traits  of  many  other  persons  more  or  less  disguised,  in  the 
mtroduction  of  which  he  was  incited  merely  by  the  recollection  of  foibles  vrhich  deserved 
to  be  exposed*  Every  man  who  draws  diaracters,  whetlier  to  complete  the  fiible  of  a  no- 
vel, or  to  illustrate  an  essay,  will  be  insensibly  attracted  by  what  he  has  seen  m  real  life, 
and  real  life  was  Smollett's  object  in  all  hb  novels.  Hb  only  monster  b  Count  Fadiom^ 
but  he  deals  in  none  of  those  perfect  beings  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  more  modem 
Dovels. 

In  1749,  his  tragedy.  The  Regicide,  as  already  notked,  was  publbhed,  very  much  to 
his  emolument,  but  certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  judgment  of  the  managers  who 
had  r^ted  it.  Extraordinary  as  it  might  have  appeared,  if  published  as  he  wrote  it 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  seemed  no  prodigy  in  one  of  more  advanced  years,  who  had 
adopted  every  improvement  which  hb  critioil  friends  could  suggest.  The  preface  has 
been  mentioned  as  omtainmg  his  complaints  of  deluy  and  evasion,  and  he  had  now  more 
effectually  vented  hb  rage  on  lord  Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Oarrick  in  Roderick  Random* 
With  Garrick,  however,  he  lived  to  be  reconciled  in  a  manner  which  did  credit  to  then* 
respective  feelings. 

In  IT50,  he  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he  renewed  hb  acquamtance  with  Dr.  Moore, 
one  of  his  biographers,  who  informs  us  that  he  indulged  the  common  Englbh  prejudices 
Mgainst  tlie  French  nation,  and  never  attained  the  language  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to 
uiix  familiarly  with  the  inhabitants.    Hb  stay  here  was  not  long,  for  in  1751  he  pub- 
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Ittbed  hissecood  nMMtpoimlar  iiovel.PieregriiiePidLk^ 

cerred  witb  great  avidity.  In  the  second  editioii,  which  was  called  forwithiB  a  few  ttioiidB» 
he  speaks,  with  more  craft  than  truth,  of  certain  booksellen  atod  others  who  fmrnepn- 
sented  the  worii  and  calnmniated  the  author.  He  could  not,  howerer,  conceal,  ^  hk 
biographers  have  told  the  shameless  tale  for  him,  that,  !<  he  received  a  handsonw  rewanT 
for  inserting  the  profligate  memoirs  of  lady  Vane.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  aAer  tUs  k 
could  '*  flatter  himself  that  he  had  espunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and  inBmoatioo,  that 
could  be  construed,  by  the  most  delicate  readers,  into  a  trespan  upon  the  rules  of  deco- 
rum." In  this  work,  as  in  Roderick  Random,  he  mdulged  hk  unhappy  propensity  to 
personal  satire  and  revenge  by  mtrodudng  living  diaracters.  He  agam  endeavouivd  to 
degrade  those  of  Garrick  and  Quin,  who,  it  is  said,  had  expressed  a  more  unCkvomable 
opinion  of  the  Regicide  than  even  Garrick ;  and  was  yet  more  unpardonable  io  holdmg 
up  Dr.  Akenside  to  ridicule. 

Smollett  Imd  hitherto  derived  hb  chief  support  (rom  bis  pen,  but  after  the  poblicatiQa 
of  Peregrine  Pickle,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  design  of  resuming  his  medical  proiesaoa, 
and  announced  himself  as  having  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  but  ftom  what  univer- 
sity has  not  been  discovered.  In  this  character,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  begk 
practice  at  Bath,  and  published  a  tract  on  The  External  Use  of  Water.  In  tbis,  his  oinect 
was  to  prove  that  pure  water^  both  for  warm  and  cold  bathmg,  may  bepreferied  to  waten 
impregnated  with  minerals,  except  in  certam  cases  where  the  vapour  bath  is  tequiate. 
He  enters  also  into  a  vindication  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cleland,  a  surgeon  at  Bath,  lor  nmt- 
dying  the  inconveniencies  relating  to  the  baths  at  that  place.  Whatever  was  thoagfat  of 
this  pamplilet,  he  failed  in  his  principal  object :  he  had,  mdeed,  obtained  consideiahie 
fame,  as  his  own  compkunU,  and  the  contemporary  journals  plamly  evince;  but  it  was  not 
of  that  kiud  which  usually  leads  to  medical  practice. 

Disappointed  in  this  design,  he  determmed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  Uterarroi- 
dertakings,  for  many  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  better  qualified  by  learning  anif  ge- 
nius than  most  of  the  authors  by  profession  in  his  day.  He  now  fixed  bis  le^denee  at 
Clielsea,  on  an  establishment  of  whicb  he  has  given  the  public  a  very  just  picture  in  ha 
novel  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  If  the  {Ncture  be  at  the  same  time  rather  ftattermg,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  Smollett's  peculiar  misfbrtune  to  make  enemies  in  everr 
step  of  his  progress,  and  to  be  obliged  to  ss^  those  handsome  things  of  himself  which 
no  other  man  would  say  for  hnn.  Dr.  Moore,  however,  assures  us  that  bis  mode  af 
living  at  Chelsea  was  genteel  and  hospitable,  without  being  extravagant,  and  that  wlot 
he  says  of  his  liberality  is  not  over-charged. 

His  first  publication,  m  this  retu%ment,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  thfe  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  in  1753.  This  novel,  in  the  popular  opkuon,  has  been 
reckoned  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productions,  but  merely,  as  I  conceive,  because 
it  is  unlike  them.  There  is  such  a  perpetual  flow  of  sentiment  and  expiessiiin  in  this 
production,  as  must  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  his  mind ;  but  hi  the  de&e- 
atiou  of  characters  he  departs  too  much  from  real  life,  and  many  of  his  incidents  ait 
highly  improbable.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  lately  pobiidied, 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  the  character  of  Abraham  Adams,  and  of  Sheva  m  his  co- 
medy of  the  Jew,  which  are,  however,  correct  transcripts  of  Smollett's  Jew.  It  wouU 
not  have  greatly  lessened  the  merit  of  his  benevolent  views  towards  ihat  d^iressed  m 
tion,  had  Mr.  Cumberland  frankly  made  this  acknowledgement. 

In  1755,  Smollett  published  by  subscription,  a  translation  of  t>on  Quixote,  m  twa 
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d^ant  quarto  Tolmiies.  It  is  oDnecessary  to  say  much  on  a  translation  \ilrich  has  so 
teDg  superseded  every  other.  But  since  the  appearance  of  lord  Woodbouselee's  admi- 
raWe  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Transition,  a  new  edition  of  that  by  Jarvis  has  been 
poblished,  and  will  serve  to  prove  what  his  lordship  has  advanced,  that  Smollett's  was 
merely  an  nnproved  edition  of  that  forgotten  work.  Let  not  tbb,  however,  detract 
greatly  fnm  Smollett's  merit  Wntmg  us  he  did  for  bread,  db{)atch  was  not  only  his 
primary  object,  as  lord  Woodhousdee  has  observed,  but  dispatch  was  probably  required 
ef  him.  He  has  exodled  Jarvis  while  he  ^availed  himself  of  his  labours,  and  such  was 
his  strong  sense  of  ridicule,  and  ample  fund  of  humour,  that  could  he  have  fixed  upon  a 
proper  subject,  and  found  the  requisite  leisure,  it  is  not  too  mudi  to  suppose  that  he 
might  have  been  the  rival  of  Cervantes  himself. 

After  the  publication  of  this  translation,  he  visited  his  relations  in  Scotland,  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  was  engaged  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  Critical  Review, 
which  was  begun  in  17^6,  in  dependence,  as  has  been  asserted,  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  Tories  and  the  high  church  party.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  extraor- 
dinaiy  aid  cane  from  those,  quarters,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  long  conducted 
proves,  that  the  success  of  the  Monthly  Review  was  the  only  object;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  rivalled,  the  hope  that  the  public  might  support  two  publications  of  the  kind. 

To  this  task,  Smollett  brought  many  necessary  qualifications:  a  considerable  porticm 
of  general  knowledge,  a  just  taste  in  works  of  cfiticism,  and  a  style  Bowing,  easy,  and 
popular.     He  had  also  much  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of,  his  times,  and 
could  translate  with  readiness  from  some  of  the  modern  languages.    But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  his  misfortune  here,  as  in  every  stage  of  his  life,  that  the  fair  display  of  hii 
talents,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart,  were  perverted  by  the  pr^u- 
dices  of  fnendship^  or  by  the  more  inexcusable  impulses  of  jealousy,  revenge,  and  all 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  an  irritable  temper.    He  had  already  suffered  by 
provoking  unnecessary  animosity,  and  was  now  in  a  situation  where  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  escape  invidious  imputation,  had  he  practised  the  utmost  candour  and 
moderation.    How  much  more  dangerous  such  a  situation  to  one  who  was  always  too 
r^rdless  of  past  experience,  and  who  seems  to  have  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity, 
which  secrecy  afforded,  of  dealing  his  blows  around  without  discrimination  and  without 
mercy*     It  is  painfid  to  read  in  the  early  volumes  of  thb  Review,  the  continual  per- 
sonal abuse  he  levelled  at  his  rival,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  very  rarely  took  any  notice  of  it : 
and  the  many  vulgar  and  coarse  sarcasms  he  directed  against  every  author  who  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  his  opinion.    It  is  no  less  pamfol  to  contemplate  the 
self-sufiiciency  displayed  on  every  occasion  where  he  can  introduce  his  own  character 
and  woiIls. 

Among  others  whom  he  provoked  to  retaliate  were  the  noted  political  quad^  Dr. 
Shebbeare»  Churchill  the  poet,  and  Grainger^  But  the  contest  in  which  be  was 
involved  with  admiral  Knowles  terminated  in  a  more  honourable  manner.  That  oAcer 
thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  printer  of  the  Critical  Review  (the  late  Mr.  Hamilton) 
far  a  paragraph  hi  the  Review  reflecting  on  his  character,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  his  only  object  was  to  discover  the  author,  and  if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentUman^  to 
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possible,  tht  moment  sentence  was  about  to  be  |}roiioaaced  against  tbe  {MiBter*  he  atqpi 
forth  in  open  court,  and  avowed  bimsclf  the  author.  After  this  qiiri^  actioQ,  whkk 
yet,  in  Knowles*  opinion,  did  not  constitute  him  a  getUkman,  he  w^s  pfmsecfilttd,  aad 
sentenced  to  pay  /J  100,  and  be  imprisoned  for  th|«e  inooytba. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Review,  he  pubhsfiedy  hpt  yrilb^  liis  wiBe,  Ihe 
Compendium  of  Voyages,  already  noticed,  in  seven  volumes,  l2iiM>.  a  woii^iieteimmtif 
successful,  and  which  has  not  since  been  reprinted.  This  was  a  fpecies  of  mgyiMwa, 
however,  for  wliich  he  was  well  qualified.  He  imew  bow  to  r^tiXAcb  SBperftjitii^^  pid 
to  bring  forward  the  most  pleasing .  parts  of  tbe  narrative  in  an  jeleg^nt  a^le,  pad  m 
drawing  characters,  when  they  feU  in  his  way,  he  discoveined  ffindi  JMijgBwnt  and 
precision. 

In  1757  he  attempted  the  stage  a  second  time,  by  a  comedy,  or  rather  £u«e,  «otided 
The  Reprisal,  or  Tbe  Tars  of  Old  England,  which  Oanidt,  potwiffcstaodii^  Acv 
former  animosity,  accepted,  and  produced  upon  the  stage,  where  H  bad  »  teyafnamj 
success.  Da  vies,  in  his  life  of  Grarrick,  gives  an  account  of  the  managM^s  behaviour  ea 
this  occasion,  which  reflects  much  honour  09  him,  and  so  touched  Squ>Uett'8  feehags, 
that  be, embraced  every  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  that  epbcsit 
actor,  and  of  conviucii^  him.  "^that  his  gratitude  was  as  warm  as  any  other  of  Ib 
passions." 

Notwilhstandiag  his  uupierous  engagements,  he  produced  a  work  in  1758,  which  ii 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  literary  industry.  This  was  his  Complete  Histoiy  cf 
England,  from  tbe  earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  A.ix-la«ChapeUe,  in  1748,  ptiMj^toi 
in  four  quarto  volumes'.  This  he  is  said  to  have  composed  and  finished  for  the  pns 
in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  months.  It  was  immediately  after  reprinted  in  octasoi 
in  weekly  numbers,  of  which  an  impression  of  ten  thousand  was  boji^t  up  w^  avii%. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  long  on  the  merits  of  a  work  so*  fvell  known,  aaiA 
undoubtedly  eptiiled  to  high  praise  ^  a  compilation,  but  )>ey(^qk<i  this  his  wannest  ad« 
mirers  cannot  judiciously  extend  their  encopiiums.  Alt)iough  it  may  be  allowed  to 
excel  the  bistpries  of  Carte  or  Guthrie,  and  on  account  ^  jM  brevity,  to  be  prefoabk 
to  Rapin,  and  far  more  to  his  continuator  Tmdal,  yet  it  b  i^npossibl^  to  phM»  it  00  a 
level  with  tbe  histories  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  or  Ifenry.  In  tbe  Ciitical 
Review  jt  was  highly  praised,  as  n)ight  be  expected,  but  with  an  aflpect^tioi|  of  atnrinig 
and  moderation  which  Smollett  could  not  long  preserve.  In  i^  Review  for  S^iieaha 
17.08,  we  have  a  piece  of  querulous  declamation,  which  is  fyx  ^lore  fiilly  4iaractensitic 
of  tbe  man  and  of  the  author.  It  b  here  extractefl  as  a  gpner;^  speci|y|ea  pf  the  van 
dignatipn  which  be  felt,  against  any  serious  s^ttack,  and  \\  piay  serve  to  explain  ^ 
relative  position  in  wliich  he  stood  with  hb  contemporaries.  The  cause  of  the  folfpfiiim 
efiusion  was  a  pamphlet  publblied  by  the  rev.  T.  Comber,  in  which  he  ceosures  the 
.  characters  Smollett  had  given  of  kmg  William  and  qi^een  Maiy,  &c. 

Smollett's  answer  begins  tbiis^- 

<'  Tell  roe  your  company,  and  Til  describe  your  manners,  b  9  proverbial  apotby 
among  our  neighbours;  and  the  maxifu  will  generally  )iold  gopd;  hut  we  vsgifs^^fisi 
the  adage  might  be  more  justly  turned  to  thb  p^upose,  Naipe  your  enemies,  ^  Fll 
guess  your  character.  If  the  Complete  Histpry  of  England  were  to  he  judgTf)  jp  tlsf 
manner,  we  imagine  the  author  would  glaflly  subfnit  to  the  detern^io^tion  of  tfa{ 

*  Three  only  were  publUhed  at  tbif  time,  and  the  fourth  was  afterwards  given  gratis  to  the  fOf 
chasers  oi"  tlie  former,     C. 
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pMk*    Lei  US  then  see  who  are  the  professed  enemies  of  that  production:  the  sage, 
the  patriot,  the  sedate  Dr.  Shebbeare:  the  serene  Oriffiths  iind  his  spouse,  proprietors 
and  dhnectors  of  the  Monthly  Review:  the  profound,  the  candid,  the  modest  Dr.  Hill : 
the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  temperate  Thomas  Comber,  A.B.  whose  performanca 
we  are  at  present  to  consider.    This  as  indeed  a  formidable  group  of  adversaries,  enough 
to  dannt  the  heart  of  any  young  adventurer  ui  the  world  of  letters;  but  the  author  of 
the  Complete  Hbtory  of  Engkmd  has  been  long  familiar  with  such  seas  of  trouble.    Tlie 
assault,  however,  which  he  has  sustamed  from  some  of  those  heroes,  was  not  altogethef 
unprovoked.    Shebbeare  had  been  chastised  in  the  Critical  Review,  for  his  insolent  ani 
aeditious  appeals  to  the  public.    He  took  it  for  granted,  tliat  the  lash  was  exercised  by 
the  author  of  the  Complete  History  of  England:  tlierefore  he  attacked  that  performanca 
tooth  and  nail.    He  declared  that  there  was  neither  grammw,  meaning,  composition,  or 
reflection,  either  in  the  plan  or  tlie  execution  of  the  work  itself.    Griffiths  was  enraged 
against  the  same  gentleman,  because  he  was -supposed  to  have  set  up  the  Critical  Review^ 
in  opposition  to  the  Monthly,  of  which  he  (Griffiths)  was  proprietor;  accordingly  he 
employed  an  obscure  grub,  who  wrote  in  hb  garret,  to  bespatter  the  History  of  England. 
Hill,  for  these  ten  years,  has,  by  turns,  praised  and  abused  Dr.  Smollett,  whom  he  did 
not  know,  witliout  being  able  to  vanquish  that  sflent  contempt,  m  which  thb  gentleman 
ever  held  him  and  all  h»  productions:  piqued  at  this  indifference  and  disdain,  the  said 
Hill  has,  m  a  weekly  paper,  thrown  out  some  dirty  uisinnations  against  the  author  of  the 
Complete  History  of  England*    We  cannot  rank  the  proprietors  of  R  ■     n^  and  other 
histories,  among  the  personal  enemies  of  Dr.  Smollett;  because  they  were  actuated  by 
the  dictates  of  self-interest,  to  decry  his  performance.    This,  however^  they  have  pur-' 
sued  in  the  moat  sordid,  illiberal,  and  ridiculous  manner:  they  have  caballed:  they  have 
slandered :  they  have  vilified:  they  have  prejudiced,  misrepresented,  and  used  undue  m- 
flaence  among  thehr  correspondents  in  diflerent  ports  of  tlie  kingdom :  tliey  have  sptaed 
^either  calumny  nor  expense,  to  prejudice  the  author  and  his  work :  they  have  had  the 
cffirottlery  to  insinuate  in  a  public  advertisement  that  he  was  no  better  than  an  inaccurate 
plagiary  from  Rapn:  and  they  have  had  the  foUy  to  declare,  that  Rapin's  book  was  the 
most  valuable  perforwanoe,  just  immediately  afker  they  had  taxed  Dr.  Smollett  with 
having,  by  a  spedoiis  plan,  anticipated  the  judgment  of  the  public.    Fmally,  finding  all 
their  endeavovrs  had  proved  abortive,  we  have  reason  to  believe  tliey  hired  the  pen  of 
the  rev.  Thomas  Comber,  of  York,  A.B.  to  stigBMtize  and  blacken  the  character  of  the 
work  which  has  been  to  them  such  a  sonrce  of  damage  and  vexation.     Accordingly,  this 
their  chaufiion  has  earned  his  whges  with  sarprisii^  eagerness  and  resolution:  he  has 
dashed  through  thick  and  thin,  wilhont  fear  of  repulse;  without  dread  of  reputation. 
Indeed  he  writes  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  that  seems  to  be  personal;  p^aps,  if  tl?e 
troth  was  known,  be  would  be  found  6ne  of  those  obscure  authors,  who  have  occasion- 
My  received  conectkm  in  some  number  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  looks  upon  Dr. 
Smollett  as  the  administrator  of  that  correetioa ;  but  this  we  only  mention  as  a  conjec- 
ture."—The  concluding  pan^iaph  of  this  review  of  Comber's  pamphlet,  is  not  less  clia- 
laeterialSc  of  SmoUetf  s  temper,  mi  styk,  when  be  wished  to  be  thought  above  all 
petty  resentmei^. 

•--Condiier  "very  modestly  si^  he  hopes  he  has  kept  within,  the  bounds  of  good 
hrrcdinf,  and  empldyad  none  of  that  vinJence  winch  llie  Critical  Reviewers  have  exer- 

»  Most  of  the  nanes  in  this  pMMfe  are  printed  only  with  Ibe  initial  and  final  letters,  except  that  of 
Bapin,  which  follows.    This  R— ■  may  mcoa  Robertson,  whose  first  history  was  then  in  the  press.    C. 
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cued  against  the  mott  respectable  characters.  One  can  hardly  refrain  from  lang^nng 
when  he  reads  this  declaration.  Mr.  Comber  may  always  be  assured,  that  It  is  not  in 
his  power  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Critical  Reviewers:  there  are  some  objects  too 
contemptible  to  excite  resentment.  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know  what  those 
most  respectable  characters  are,  that  we  have  treated  with  indecency.  Those  most  respect- 
able personages  are  Drs.  Shebbeare  and  Hill,  Griffiths  and  hb  spouse;  a  groop,  to  wfaidi 
the  rev.  Mr.  Comber  will  make  a  very  proper  addition.  We  think  we  see  this  fonnid- 
able  band,  forgetting  the  distinctions  of  party,  sitting  m  close  dh^an,  animated  with 
double  pots,  encouraged  with  double  pay,  by  the  right  worshipfiil  the  proprietors  of 

R n,  to  renew  their  attacks  against  the  Complete  History  of  England.     We  shall 

prophecy,  however,  that  the  author  of  that  work  will  never  deign  to  take  any  pobik 
notice  of  what  may  be  advanced  agamst  him  by  writers  of  their  class.  He  oonsden 
them  as  little  inconsiderable  curs  barking  at  tlie  Moon.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  whet 
their  spleen,  we  will  inform  the  rev.  Mr.  Comber,  that  notwithstanding  the  uncoDunim 
arts,  and  great  expense,  with  which  his  honest  employers  have  puffed^  and  advertised 
his  pamphlet,  the  Complete  History  of  England  continues  to  rise  in  the  estimatioa  of 
the  public ;  and  that  above  ten  thousand  numbers  of  the  work  are  weekly  purchased  bj 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  besides  those  that  are  sold  in  Ireland  and  the  plantations.''— 
During  his  confinement  in  the  King's  Bench  for  the  libel  on  admiral  Knowles^  he 
aroused  himself  in  writing  the  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcdot  Greaves,  a  sort  of  En^ish 
Quixote.  This  he  gave  in  detached  parts  in  the  British  Magazine,  one  of  those  periodi- 
cal works  in  which  he  was  induced  to  engage  by  the  consideration  of  a  regular  supply. 
This  novel  was  afterwards  published  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  but  had  not  the  popukiity 
of  his  former  works  of  that  kind,  and  as  a  composition,  whether  in  point  of  ^le,  cha- 
racter, or  humour,  is  indeed  far  inferior  to  any  of  them. 

The  success  of  his  History  encouraged  him  to  write  a  continuation  of  it,  from  1748  to 
1764.  The  volume  for  1765,  hisi  biographer  seems  not  to  have  known,  was  written  by 
Guthrie  during  Smollett's  absence  on  the  continent  By  the  History  and  ContinnatiQo 
he  is  said  to  have  cleared  ;C2000.  He  b  also  8U[4)osed  to  have  written  the  accounts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  for  the  Universal  History,  when  published  in  octavo  toIubms. 
A  writer  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  states,  that  he  received  fifteen  hundred  gurnets 
for  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  same  History,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  wis 
dead  some  years  before  that  edition  was  undertaken. 

When  lord  Bute  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  first  mmister,  Smollett's  pen  was  en- 
gaged to  support  him  against  the  popular  clamour  excit^  by  Wilkes  and  his  partizam. 
Wilh  this  vi'^w  our  author  commenced  a  weekly  paper,  called  The  Briton,  whidi  was  »- 
swered  by  Wilkes  in  his  more  celebrated  North  Britain.  Had  this  been  a  contest  of  ar- 
gument, wit,  or  even  mere  personal  and  political  recrimination,  Smollett  would  hare 
had  little  to  fear  fVom  the  talents  of  Wilkes;  but  the  public  mind,  inflamed  by  every 
species  of  misrepresentation,  was  on  the  side  of  Wilkes^  and  the  Briton  was  discoi^tmoe4 
when  lord  Bute,  its  supposed  patron,  could  no  longer  keep  hb  seat  Before  this  short 
contest,  Smollett  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Wilkes,  who,  having  no  ammosities 
that  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  serve  a  temporary  interest,  probably  did  not  tfaiok 
the  worse  of  Smollett  for  giving  him  an  oj^rtunity  to  triumph  over  the  audior  of  the 
Complete  History  of  England.     Smollett,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  view  the  1 

4  Comber's  pamphlet  was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  in  September,  and  Smollett  could  not  Ian  s 
it  when  he  wrote  this.    C. 
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Ivitli  this  complacency*     He  expected  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  wai  disappointed, 
and  his  chagrin  on  this  occasion  he  soon  took  an  opportunity  to  express. 

About  the  years  1763  and  176-^  we  find  his  name  to  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  works, 
and  to  a  compilation  entitled  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations,  in  eight  volumes,  8vo. 
What  he  contributed,  besides  his  name,  to  either  of  these  undertakings  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained.   The  translation  of  Voltaire  is  in  all  respects  beneath  hb  talents. 

In  the  month  of  June  1763,  he  went  abroad,  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
partly  to  relieve  his  and  Mrs.  Smollett's  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  only  child,  an  amiable 
young  lady  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year.  He  pursued  his  journey  through  France  and 
Italy  about  two  years,  and  soon  after  his  return  in  I766,  gave  the  public  the  result  of 
his  observations,  in  two  volumes^  8vo.  entitled,  Travels  through  France  and  Italy.  Thi^ 
work,  although  it  attained  no  high  degree  of  popularity,  was  read  with  sympathetic 
interest,  as  exhibiting  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  author's  mind,  '<  traduced"  as  he  in- 
forms us,  **  by  malice,  persecuted  by  fiictioni  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  domestic 
calamity.''  On  this  account,  the  natural  and  artificial  objects  which  make  travelling 
delightfijJ,  had  no  other  effect  on  him  than  to  excite  his  spleen,  which  he  has  often  in- 
dulged m  representations  and  opinions  unworthy  of  his  taste.  These,  however,  are  not 
unmixed  with  observations  of  another  kind,  acute,  just,  and  usefiil.  It  is  remarkable 
that  m  a  subsequent  publication  (Humphrey  Clinker)  he  makes  his  principal  character, 
Matthew  Bramble,  describe  what  he  saw  in  England  in  the  same  unvaried  language  of 
q>leen  and  ill-humour.  ^ 

Soon  after  his  arrival  ftx>m  the  continent,  his  health  still  decaying,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  and  renewed  his  attachment  to  hb  relations  and  friends.  During 
this  journey.  Dr.  Moore  informs  us,  that  '^  he  was  greatly  tormented  with  rheumatic 
pains,  and  afflicted  besides  with  an  ulcer  on  hb  arm  which  had  been  neglected  on  its 
first  appearance.  These  disorders  confined  him  much  to  his  chamber,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent hb  conversation  from  being  highly  entertaining,  when  the  misery  of  which  they 
were  productive,  permitted  him  to  associate  with  hb  friends.'^  From  Scotland  he  went 
to  Bath,  and  about  the  beginning  of  1767  had  recovered  hb  health  and  spirits  in  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

Hb  next  production,  which  appeared  in  1769,  proved  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  that  ministry,  in  whosie  favour  he  wrote  the  Bri- 
ton. Thb  was  entitled  the  Adventures  of  an  Atom.  Under  fictitious  names,  of  Japa- 
nese structure,  he  reviews  the  conduct  or  the  eminent  politicians  who  had  conducted 
or  opposed  the  measures  of  government  from  the  year  17-54>,  and  retracts  the  opinion  he 
had  given  of  some  of  these  statesmen  in  hb  history,  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Chatham 
and  lord  Bute.  His  biographer  allows  that  many  of  the  characters  are  grossly  misre- 
presented, fi)r  which  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  hb  own  disappointment.  The 
whole  proves,  what  has  often  been  seen  since  hb  time,  that  the  measures  which  are  right 
and  proper  when  a  reward  b  in  view,  are  wrong  and  abominable  when  that  reward  b 
withheld. 

The  publication  of  thb  work,  while  it  proclaimed  that  hb  sincerity  as  a  political  writer 
was  not  much  to  be  depended  on,  afforded  another  instance  of  that  imprudence  whicli 
his  biographer  has  ingeniously  carried  over  to  the  account  of  independence.  Hb  healtli 
again  requiring  the  genial  uifluences  of  a  milder  climate,  the  expense  of  which  he  was 
tinable  to  bear,  hb  friends  solicited  the  very  persons  whom  he  had  just  satyrized,  to 
i^btain  for  him  the  office  of  coosol  at  Kioe,  Naplesy  or  Leghorn.    Dr.  Moore  informs  us. 
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with  mart  acrimony  Ihan  truth,  "  that  these  applications  were  ftnitless.  Dr.  SflMlett 
had  never  spanidled  ministers ;  he  could  not  e»dare  the  insokiice  of  ofice,  or  stoop 
to  cultivate  the  favour  of  any  person  merely  on  aeco«nt  of  his  power :  and  besiifei  be 
was  a  man  of  genius." 

He  set  out,  however,  for  Italy  early  in  1770,  with  a  debilitated  body,  and  a  aiiid 
probably  irritated  by  his  recent  disappoiutmeot,  but  not  without  much  of  the  ene 
^htcb  argues  firmness,  since  during  this  journey  he  could  so  pleasantly  divert  his  w^ 
rows  by  writing'  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  This  w>vel,  if  it  may  he  lo 
called,  for  it  has  no  regular  iable,  m  |¥)int  of  genuine  hnmour,  knowledge  of  life  md 
manners,  and  delineation  of  character,  is  inferior  only  to  his  Roderick  Randoa  uA 
Peregrine  Pielde.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Matthew  Bramble,  tbe  pmdpal 
cbai^icter,  dbplays  tlie  cynical  temper  and  bumane  feelings  of  the  author  on  kb  tov 
en  tbe  continent;  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  he  has  gtveo  another  sketdi  of  hin- 
self  in  the  character  of  Serle  in  the  first  volume.  This  aceoont  of  the  ii^;ralitnde  of 
paunreford  to  Smollett  is  strictly  true ;  and  as  his  hiograpbefii  seem  anacquaioled  witk 
tbe  circwDstances,  the  following  may  not  be  uninteresting,  which  was  cebled  to  seb^ 
the  late  intunate  friend  of  Smollett,  Mr.  Hamilton*  the  printer  and  proprietor  of  thi 
Ciitical  Review. 

*'  Paunceford.  was  a  John  C 1,  who  was  fed  by  Smollett  whea  he  kad  lOt 

bread  to  eat,  nor  clothes  to  cover  Lim.  He  was  taken  out  t»  India  as  private  aeeietiit 
to  a  celebrated*  governor-general,  and  as  essaybt;  and  after  only  three  years  abtmce, 
leturaed  with  forty  thousand  pounds.  From  India  he  sent  several  letters  to  $0Mlk!t, 
professing  that  he  was  coming  over  to  lay  his  fortune  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor.  Bi< 
on  his  arrival,  he  treated  Smollett^  Hamilton^  ^d  others,  who  had  befriended  iiia> 
with  the  most  ungrateful  contempt.  The  person  who  taught  him  tbe  art  of  essi^ 
became  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  is  now  (179^)  or  lately  was  collector  of  th^ 
toU'on  carts  at  Holbom  Ban.  C— «*"!  never  paid  him,  or  any  person  to  whombeifv 
indebted.  He  died  in  two  or  three  years  afVer  at  his  house  near  Houoslow^  wintnS^ 
despised.  At  tbe  request  of  Smollett,  Mr.  Hamilton  employed  him  to  write  in  tbe 
Critical  Review,  which^  with  Smolletf  s  charity,  was  all  his  support,  previoosly  to  bit 
departure  for  India." 

Such  kindness  and  such  ingratihide  ou^  not  to  be  concealed,  but  it  is  less  aeccsr 
sary  to  pomt  out  the  very  flattering  account  he  has  given  of  his  hoq>ilaJlity  and  pa- 
tronage of  inferior  authors,  while  he  resided  at  Chelsea.  While  foil  credit,  however, 
is  given  for  these  virtues,  it  cannot  be  a  disrespectful  wish  that  he  had  found  anodiec 
panegyrist  than  himself.  There  is  no  instance  of  any  man  of  Dr.  SoMilfett's  lasb  ■ 
the  literary  world  taking  so  many  opportunities  to  sound  his  own  praises^  and  tkit 
without  any  of  the  disguises  which  are  employed  by  men  who  wish  to  acqaiiie  a  C^b- 
lious  character.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  he  was  desirous  oi  recoveiing  the  repotitiii 
which  envy  and  malice  had  suppressed  or  darkened^  and  might  not  be  without  liopci 
that  as  he  was  now  a[^roachug  the  close  of  life,  his  enemies  would  relent,  aadsdntf 
his  evidence. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  he  lingered  through  tbe  summer  of  1771*  bi  tbe 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  in  the  51st  ^^ 
his  age.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  visited  him  at  L^horo»  honoured  hm  mbmubs  fotb^ 
Latjn  inscrq[>tioa,  elegantly  noticing  his  genius  and  virtnes,  and'seiwn^y  seiscdiv  ^ 
the  '*  timesp,  in  which  haix%  any  literacy  m^  but  audi  a^waa  ia  Unb  n»st  £die« 
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Mte  hste,  reodv^  stty  efteooragement  from  tlie  mock  MaBcenascs  of  Britaia.*^  la 
fheyeaor  1774>  a  cohimn  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  near 
the  hOBse  m  wbkA  he  was  bom.  The  inscription  on  this  was  the  joint  production  of 
kn^  Kani«i,  professor  George  Stnart,  and  John  Ramsay,  esq.  and  was  revised  by 
I^.  JbhoBOQ.    Ic  k  elegant,  infecting  and  modest. 

Dr.  Moore's  opinion  of  hb  personal  character  is  thus  given : 

^'  The  pewon  of  Smollett  viras  stout  and  weU  proportioned,  his'  conntenance  engag- 
iflf  ,  his  ouHUier  reserfed,  with  a  certain  air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
watf  not  uacoBseiow  of  Ms  own  potven.  He  was  of  a  disposition  so  humane  and  ge« 
aeMWS,  that  he  wat  e^eat  ready  to  serve  tiie  un#»rtonate,  and  on  son^  occasions  to  assist 
Aem  beyon<f  what  hfis  drcumstances  could  justify.  Though  few  could  penetrate  with 
more  acuteness  into  character,  yet  none  was  more  apt  to  overlook  misconduct  when  at* 
tended  wkfa  misfortane* 

**  He  Mved  in  an  hospitable  manner,  but  he  despised  that  hospitality  which  is  founded 
an  oslMitalion,  which  entertains  only  those  whose  situation  in  life  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  enterlaiiiery^  or  such  as  can  make  returns  of  the  same  kind,  that  hospitality  which 
keeps  a  debtor  and  eiedilor  account  of  dinners.  Smollett  invited  to  hb  plain  but  plen* 
iMil  table  the  persons  vrfcose  characters  lie  esteebMid,  in  whose  conversation  he  de* 
Klffttedy  and  many  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  stood  in  need  of  hb  coun-* 
lenaDoe  md  pfoteetion. 

**  Aa  notl^ng  was  mmre  abhorrent  to  hb  nature  than  pertness  or  intrusion,  few  things 
•onid  render  him  more  indignant  than  a  cold  reception:  to  thb  however  he  imagined 
he  had  sometimes  been  exposed  on  hb  application  in  favour  of  others :  for  himself  ht 
■ever  made  an  applnation  to  any  great  man  in  hb  life. 

**  Free  from  vmdty,  Smollett  had  a  considerable  share  of  |>ride,  and  great  sendbility: 
hir  passioae  were  easily  moved»  and  too  impetuous  when  roused :  he  could  not  con^ 
ccal  hb  eontempt  of  folly,  hb  detestation  of  fhuid,  nor  refrain  from  proclaimmg  hb 
iadignatioii  i^amst  every  instance  of  oppression. 

.  "  Thoogh  Smolktt  possessed  a  versatility  of  style  in  writing,  which  he  could  acconn 
modate  to  every  character,  he  had  no  suppleness  in  hb  conduct.  Hb  learning,  dili« 
gence,  and  natural  acuteness  would  have  rendered  him  eminent  in  the  science  of  medi* 
mAe,  had  he  persevered  in  that  profbsion ;  other  parts  of  hb  character  were  ill- 
saited  for  augmentmg  hb  praetioe.  He  could  neither  stoop  to  impose  on  credulity,  nor 
hamoor  caprice. 

*'  He  was  of  an  iutitepkl,  mdependent,  imprudent  disposition,  equally  incapable  of 
deceit  and  adnlatiOD,  and  nmre  dbpoaed  to  cultivate  the  acqnrastance  of  those  he  could 
serve,  tfaae  of  those  who  conld  serve  Imn.  What  wonder  that  a  man  of  hb  diaracter 
was  Bot^  what  b  called,  suceeMfol  in  life  I" 

How  far  thb  character  agrees  with  the  facts  d^itailed  in*  thb  narrative,  andwhidi  are 
l^indpallj  takeii*fton»  Dr.  Moore,  may  b^  now  safely  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
|!^der« 

Aa  an  author^  Dtw  Smottett  b  univermDy  allowed  the  praise  of  origin^  gennsndb^ 
idayed  with  an^  ease  and  vwiely  which  are  ru^y  foond.  Yet  thb  character  belongs 
chiefly  to  hb  noveb.  In  oonect  delineatkHi  of^  life  and  manners^  and  in  <lrawing  dm{ 
racteivof  the  ba»oioa»^lasi^  be  hasfftyr  eqnids.  Bnt  when  this  prabe  19  bestowed^ 
every  critio who  vakm what wuMnimpwimt than  gcoiai itself  the intmit o^ laoraii 
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and  decency,  must  sorely  stop.    It  can  be  of  no  use  to  analyze  el^  indiridoat  aecofir 

incident,  or  character  in  works  which,  after  all,  must  be  pronounced  ui^t  to  be  remd. 

But  if  the  morals  of  the  reader  were  in  no  danger,  his  tiiste  can  hardly  escape  beiil^ 
insulted  or  perverted.  Smollett's  humoar  is  of  so  low  a  cast,  and  his  practical  jokes 
so  frequently  end  in  what  is  vulgar,  mean,  and  filthy,  that  it  would  be  impoaril^  to 
acquire  a  relish  for  them,  without  injury  done  to  the  chaster  feelings,  and  to  the  jvBt 
respect  due  to  genuine  wit.  No  novel  writer  seems  to  tak^  more  delight  io  assemblmg 
images  and  incidents  that  are  gross  and  disgusting :  nor  has  he  scrupled  to  introdiicef 
with  more  than  slight  notice,  those  vices  which  are  Hot  fit  even  to  be  named.  If  this 
he  a  just  representation  of  his  most  favourite  novels,  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  it  by  powl- 
ing  out  passages  which  do  credit  to  his  genius,  and  more  vain  to  attempt  to  prave  tint 
virtue  and  taste  are  not  directly  injured  by  such  productions. 

As  a  historian,  Smollett's  reputation  has  certainly  not  been  preserved.  When  be  pub* 
lished  his  History,  something  of  the  kind  was  wanted,  and  it  was  executed  in  a  mamier 
not  unworthy  of  his  talents.  But  the  writings  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  bave 
introduced  a  taste  for  a  higher  species  of  hbtorical  composition :  and,  if  I  am  not  mb- 
taken,  there  has  been  no  complete  edition  of  Smolletf  s  Histoiy,  but  that  which  he  pub- 
lished. Had  he  been  allowed  the  proper  time  for  revision  and  reflection,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  might  have  produced  a  work  deserving  of  more  lasting  fame.  His 
History,  even  as  we  have  it,  when  we  advert  to  the  short  time  he  took  for  its  comple- 
tion, is  a  very  extraordinary  effort,  and  instead  of  blaming  him  for  occasionally  fol- 
lowing his  authorities  too  servilely,  the  wonder  ought  to  be  that  be  found  leisure  to 
depart  from  them  so  frequently,  and  to  assign  reasons,  which  are  not  those  of  a  sufier- 
ficial  thinker.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  quit  this  subject  wiAout  adverting  to  the 
mode  of  publication  which  dispersed  the  work  among  a  class  of  persons^  the  porcfaasen 
of  sixpenny  numbers,,  whom  Smollett  too  easUy  took  for  the  learned  and  dnceming  part 
of  tlie  public.  This  fallacious  encouragement  afforded  fuel  to  bis  irritable  teaaper, 
by  inciting  him,  not  only  to  the  arts  of  puffing,  by  which  the  literary  dmracter  b 
degraded,  but  to  those  vulgar  and  splenetic  recriminations  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
given,  and  which  must  have  lowered  him  yet  more  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  cha- 
racters of  hb  day* 

Smollett  was  not  successful  in  his  dramatic  attempts.  Those  who  judged  from  the 
ease  and  vivacity  of  his  pictures  of  life  and  manners  in  his  novels,  no  doubt  thought 
themselves  justified  in  encouraging  him  in  this  species  of  composition..  Bat  all  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  talents  necessary  for  the  prose  epic,  and  those  for  the  regular 
drama^  are  essentially  different,  and  have  rarely  met  in  one  man.  Fielding,  a  novefist 
greatly  superior,  and  who  after  the  trials  of  more  than  half  a  cei^uiy,  may  be  pro- 
nounced inimitable,  was  yet  foiled  in  hb  dramatie  attempts,  although  he  letunwd  to 
the  charge  with  fresh  courage  and  skill. 

As  a  poet,  m  which  character  only  Smollett  b  here  introduced,  althon^  his  pieoes 
are  few,  they  must  be  allowed  to  confer  a  very  high  rank.  It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to 
be  lamented  that  he  did  not  cultivate  hb  poedeal  talents  more  frequentir  and  noie 
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in  oar  language  which  more  forc9>ly  chann  by  all  the  enchantments  of  taste,  expres- 
tion,  and  sentiment  Some  observations  on  this  ode,  and  usually  printed  with  it,  are 
the  production  of  professor  Richardson.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  this  ode 
was  left  in  manuscript  by  Smollett,  and  published  at  Glasgow  and  London  in  1773. 

Advice  and  Reproof  have  already  been  noticed,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
satirical  aim,  than  for  poetical  beauties.  His  songs  and  other  small  pieces  were  in« 
troduced  principally  in  his  noveb  and  in  the  Reprisal.  To  our  regret  we  may  add 
some  d^ree  of  surprise^  that  one  who  could  write  so  well  should  write  so  little  in  a 
department  which  generally  confers  a  much  higher  degree  of  fame  than  he  could  expect 
from  most  of  his  other  productions. 

The  original  works  of  Smollett  were  published  by  the  London  proprietors  in  1797^ 
in  eight  volumes,  8vo.  To  this  edition  Dr.  Moore  was  engaged  to  furnish  a  life.  An- 
other  life  about  the  same  time  waapublbhed  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Anderson.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  both,  as  far  as  regards  matters  of  fact.  If  I  have  not  been  able  to 
join  in  their  opmion  of  Dr.  Smollett,  it  is  some  excuse  that  I  have  been  indebted  te 
them  for  the  principal  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  difier. 
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DR.    SMOLLETT, 


TTTE  REGICIDE;  OR,  JAMES  THE  FIRST 
OP  SCOTLANIk 

A  TBA6EDT. 
PREFACE. 

WHATEVEK  reluctance  I  have  to  trovMe 
the  public  with  a  detail  of  the  mortifica- 
tioiis  I  have  Mtifttped,  ia  my  atteoapta  to  brtDfr  the 
eosuing  performaoce  <m  the  stage,  1  thwk  it  a  duty 
int-imihrnt  upon  one,  tadeclare  my  reaaeaa  for  pre* 
aeuting  it  io  this  extraavdinary manner;  a«d«if  the 
cotplHiatMM  shall  be  fooed  either  tedionaor  triffing, 
I  iM»pe  the  candid  reader  wUJ  chafg^  my  iaq^erti^ 
Besce  npoa  those  who  drove  me  to  the  neceasity 
«f  makiog  such  an  ineffectual  appeal. 

Besides,  I  aalter  myself,  that  a  fair  represeata- 
tton  of  the  usage  I  have  met  with  will  be  as  a 
beacon*  to  cfMitiaa  other  inexperieneed  authors 
a^tnat  tlie  insincerity  of  managers,  to-  which  they 
■aight  otherwise  become  egrepons  dupes;  and, 
afiior  a  cajoling  dream  of  good  fortune,  wake  in 
aili  the  aggravadoo  of  disappotatment. 

Atobough  I  elaim  no  merit  ftt>m  having  fioiabed 
m-  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  cannot  hdp 
timiking  myself  entitled  to  some  shans-  of  indul- 
menoe  for  the  huoiility,  industBy,  and  patience  I 


what  I  had  to  eapeet  ia  Hw  eapaeity  of  ao  author^ 
when  I  first  professed  myself  of  that  venerable 
fraternity,  I  should,  ia  all  probability,  have 
spared  myself  the  incredible  labour  and  chagt in  i 
have  since  undergone:  but,  as  early  as  the  year 
1739,  my  play  was  taken  into  the  proiectioa  of 
one  of  those  little  follows  who  are  sometimea 
called  great  men,;  and,  like  other  orphans.  De- 
lected accordingly. 

Stung  with^  resentment,  which  I  mistook  for 
contempt,  1  resolved  to  punish  this  barbarous  in- 
difference, and  actaalty  discarded  my  patron; 
consoling  myself  with  the  barren  praise  of  a  few 
asaociatiis,  who,  in  the  most  indefotigaUe  manner, 
employed  their  time  and  infloence  io  collecting 
&om  all  quaiten  obeervations  on  my  piece,  which, 
t&  consequence  of  those  suggestions,  put  on  a  new 
appearance  almost  every  day,  untU  my  occasioaa 
called  me  out  of  the  kingdoou 

Soon  after  my  return*  I  and  mj  produotioa 
were  introduced  to  a  late  patentee,  of  couiteoua 
memory,  who  (rest  his  souU)  found-  means  t4> 
amuse  me  a  whole  season,  and  then  declared  it 
iaH>saeticable  to  bring  it  on  till  next  year;  advis* 
ing  me  to  make  my  application  more  early  i<^ 
the  wiotei^  that  we  might  have  tin^  to  concert 
sueh  alterations  ae  should  be  thought  naccssarjF 
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Tesist  my  importunity,  and  refused  my  tragedy  io 
plain  terms. — Not  that  be  mentioned  any  material 
objections  to  the  piece  Itself,  bat  seemed  to  fear 
ray  interest  was  not  sufficient  to  support  it  in  the 
representation ;  affirming,  that  no  dramatic  com« 
position,  however  perfect,  could  succeed  with  an 
English  au(fi<>nce  by  its  own  merit  only;  but 
must  entirely  depend  upon  a  faction  raised  in  its 
behalf. — Incensed  at  this  uneicpected  declaration, 
I  reproached  him  bitterly  for  having  trifled  with 
me  so  long;  and,  like  my  brother  Bayes,  threat- 
ened to  carry  my  performance  to  the  other 
hoa«e. 

This  was  actually  my  intention.  When  I  was 
given  to  understand  by  a  friend,  that  a  nobleman 
of  great  weight  had  expressed  an  inclination  to 
pemse  it;  and  that,  as  interest  was  requisite,  I 
could  not  do  better  than  gratify  his  desire  with 
all  expedition.  I  committed  it  accordingly  to  the 
care  of  my  cuuniiellor,  who  undertook  to  give  me 
a  good  account  of  it  in  less  than  a  fortnight:  but 
four  months  elapsed  before  I  beard  any  tidings  of 
my  play;  and  then  it  was  retrieved  by  pure  acci- 
dent (I  believe)  from  the  most  dishonourable 
apartment  of  his  lordship*s  house. 

Enraged  at  the  behaviour  of  this  supercilious 
peer,  and  exceedingly  mortified  at  the  miscarriage 
ofail  my  efforts,  1  wreaked  my  resentment  upon 
the  innocent  cause  of  my  disgraces,  and  forthwith 
condemned  it  to  oblivion,  where,  in  all  probability, 
it  would  have  for  ever  slept,  like  a  miserable  abor- 
tion, bad  not  u  young  gentleman  of  learning  and 
taste  waked  my  paternal  sense,  and  prrsnaded  me 
not  only  to  rescue  it  from  the  tomb,  where  it  had 
lain  two  who!e  years,  but  also  to  new  model  the 
plan,  which  was  imperfect  and  undigested  before, 
and  mould  it  into  a  r<^Iar  tragedy,  confined 
within  the  unities  of  the  drama. 

Thus  improved,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  hap- 
pened to  please  him  so  much,  that  he  spoke  of  it 
very  cordially  to  a  young  nobleman,  since  de- 
ceased, who,  in  the  most  generous  manner, 
Charged  himself  with  the  care  of  introducing  it  to 
the  public;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  honoured  me 
with  his  own  remarks,  in  conformity  to  which,  it 
'  was  immediately  altered,  and  offered  by  his  lord- 
thip  to  the  new  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre. 
It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  the  season  when 
this  candid  personage,  to  whom  I  owe  many  ob- 
ligations for  the  exercises  of  patience  he  has  set 
me,  received  the  performance,  which,  some  weeks 
after,  he  returned,  assuring  my  friend  that  he  was 
pre^ngaged  to  another  author,  but  if  I  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  reserve  it  till  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, he  would  bring  it  on.— In  the  interim,  my 
noble  natron  left  I»ndon.  whither  he  Was  doomed 


an^ 


with   such  advantage   as   should   make 
iimends  for  all  my  disappointments. 

But  here  too  I   reckoned  without  my  host* 
The  master  of   Covent  Garden  theatre  bluntty 
rejected  it,  as  u  piece  altogether  unfit  for  the 
stage;  even  after  he  had  told  me,  in  presence  of 
another  gentleman,  that  he  believed  he  should  not 
venture  to  find  fisult  with  any  perfbrmaoce  which 
had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the  honourable 
person  who  approved  and  reconunended  my  play. 
Baffled  in  every  attempt,  I  renounced  all  hopes 
of  its  seeing  the  light,  when  a  humane  lady  of 
quality  interposed,  so  urgently  in  its  behalf,  with 
my  worthy  friend  the  other  manager,  that  he  very 
complaisantly  received  it  again,  and  bad  recourse 
to  the  old  mystery  of  protraction,  which  he  exer- 
cised with  such  success,  that  the  season  was  al- 
most consumed,  before  be  could  affonl  it  a  read- 
ing.     My  patience    being    by  this    time  quite 
exhausted,  I  desired  a  gentleman,  who  interested 
himself  in  my  concerns,  to  go  and  expostulate 
with  the  vaticide:  and  indeed,  this  piece  of  frieDd- 
ship  be  performed  with  so  much  zeal,  upbraidittg 
him  with  his  evasive  and  presumptuous  beha- 
viour,  that  the  sage  politician  was  enraged  at  tut 
reprimand;  and  in  the  mettle  of  his  wrath,  pro- 
nounced  my  play  a  wretched  piece,  deficient  in 
language,  sentiment,  character,  and  plan.     My 
friend,  who  was  surprised  at  the  hardiness  and 
severity  of  this  sentence,  asking  how  he  came  to 
change  his  opinion,  which  had  been  more  favour- 
able when  the  tragedy  was  first  put  into  his  hands; 
he  answered,  that  bis  opinion  was  not  altered, 
neither  had  he  ever  uttered  an  expression  in  its 
favour. 

lliis  was  an  unlucky  assertion— (or,  the  other 
immediately  produced  a  letter  which  1  had  re*- 
ceived  Mm  the  young  nobleman  two  years  before, 
beginning  with  these  words 

«  Sir,  I  have  received   Mr.  L ^'s  answer; 

who  says,  he  thinks  your  play  has  indubitable 

merit,  but  has  prior  promises  to  Mr.  T n,  that 

as  an  honest  man,  cannot  be  evaded."  And  con- 
cluding thus,  <*  As  tbe  manager  has  pconused 
me  the  choice  of  the  season  next  year,  if  3roull  be 
advised  by  me,  rest  it  with  me.** 

After  having  made  some  remarks  mitahle  to 
the  occasion,  my  friend  left  him  to  chew  the  cod 
of  reflection,  the  result  of  which  was,  a  message 
to  my  patroness,' importing,  (with  many  expres- 
sions of  duty)  that  neither  the  circumstances  of 
his  company,  nor  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  would  permit  him  to  obey  her  commaad^ 
but  if  I  would  wait  till  next  winter,  and  doring 
the  summer,  make  such  alterations  as  1  had 
agreed  to,  at  a  conference  with  some  of  his  prin- 
cioal  nerformers.  he  would  assurediv  nnf  mv  Waw 
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ha?e  had  any  concern,  relatiDg  to  my  tragedy: 
and  whatever  digpntes  have  happened  between  the 
actors  and  me,  are  suppressed  as  frivolous  animo- 
f  ities  unworthy  of  the  reader*8  attention. 

Had  I  suffered  a  repulse  when  I  first  presented 
my  performance,  I  should  have  had  cause  to 
complain  of  my  being  excluded  from  that  avenue 
to  the  public  favour,  which  ought  to  lie  open  to 
all  men  of  genius;  and  how  far  I  deserve  that  dis- 
tinction, I  now  leave  the  world  to  decide;  after  I 
have,  in  justice  to  myself,  declared  that  my  hopes 
of  success  were  not  derived  from  the  partial  ap- 
plause of  my  own  frit-nda  only,  but  inspired  (as 
•omc  of  my  greatest  enemies  know)  by  the  ap- 
probation of  persons  of  the  first  note  in  tlie  re- 
public of  taste,  whose  countenance,  I  vainly  ima- 
gined, would  have  been  an  effectual  introduction 
to  the  stage. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  I  hope  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
server will  own,  with  indignation  and  disdain,  that 
every  disappointment  I  liave  endured  was  an  ac- 
cumulated iujury;  and  the  whole  6f  my  adversary's 
conduct,  a  series  of  the  most  unjustifiable  equivo- 
cation and  insolent  absurdity:  ^r,  though  be  may 
be  excusable  in  refusing  a  work  of  this  kind, 
either  on  account  of  his  ignorance  or  discernment, 
surely,  neither'  the  one  nor  the  ocher  can  vindi- 
cate his  dissimulation  and  breach  of  promise  to 
the  author. 

Abuse  of  prerogative,  in  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance, prevails  so  much  at  present,  .and  is  so 
generally  overlooked,  that  it  is  alnoost  ridiculous 
to  lament  the  situation  of  authors,  who  must 
either,  at  once,  forego  all  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing reputation  in  dramatic  poetry,  or  humble 
themselves  soy  as  to  sooth  the  pride,  and  humour 
the  petulance  of  a  mere  Goth,  who,  by  the  most 
preposterous  delegation  of  power,  may  become 
sole  arbiter  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

Nay,  granting  that  a  bard  is  willing  to  prosti- 
tute his  talents  so  shamefully,  perhaps  he  may 
never  find  an  occasion  to  practise  this  vile  con- 
descension to  a^vanuge:  for,  after  he  has  gained 
admission  to  a  patentee  (who  is  often  more  diffi- 
cult of  access  than  a  sovereign  prince)  and  even 
made  shift  to  remove  all  other  ofco^^^^"^*  ^"  >"" 
surmountable  obsttAcle  may  be  raised  by  the  ma- 
nager's avarice,  which  will  dissuade  him  from 
hazarding  a  certain  expense  on  an  uncertain  issue, 
when  he  can  fill  his  theatre  without  running  any 
risk,  or  disobliging  his  principal  actors,  by  putting 
them  to  the  trouble  of  studying  new  parts— 

Besides,  he  will  be  apt  to  say  within  himself, 
«*  If  I  must  entertain  the  town  with  variety,  it  is 
but  natural  that  I  should  prefer  the  productions 
of  my  friends,  or  of  those  who  have  any  friends 
worth  obliging,  to  the  works  of  obscure  strangers, 
who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a 
doubtful  superiority  of  merit,  which,  in  all  likeli- 
Jiood,  will  never  rise  in  judgment  ajrainst  me.*' 

That  such  have  been  the  reflections  of  paten- 
tees, I  believe  no  man  of  intelligence  and  veracity 
will  deny;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  on 
the  strength  of  interest  or  connection  with  the 
stage,  some  people  have  commenced  dramatic 
.  authors,  who  otherwise  would  have  employed 
their  faculties  in  exercises  better  adapted  to  their 
capacity. 

After  what  has  been  said,  any  thing  by  way  of 
application  would  be  an  insult  on  the  under- 


standing of  the  public,  to  which  I  owe  and  ac- 
knowledge the  most  indelible  obligation  for  former 
favours  as  well  as  for  the  uncomoion  enc;)urajce- 
ment  I  have  received  in  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing play. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA, 


MEN. 


King  of  Scotland. 

Angus. 

Dunbar. 

Ramsay. 

AthoU 

Stuart. 

Oriine. 

Cttttan. 

ivoicBir. 

Sueen. 
Eleonora.* 

•UARDSy  ATTBIIDANTfl,  RC 


ACT  I.    SCENE  r. 

A  Convent   in    Perth. 

Angus,  Dunbar. 


But  that  my  duty  calls,  I  would  decline 
Th' unwelcome  office. — Now,  when  Justice  wavtt 
Her  flaming  sword,  and  loudly  claims  her  doe. 
Thus  to  arrest  her  arm,  and  offer  terms 
Of  peace  to  traitors,  who  avow  their  crime. 
Is  to  my  apprehension  weak,  and  suits 
But  little  with  the  majesty  of  kings.— 
Why  sleeps  the  wonted  valour  of  our  prince? 

ANGUS. 

Not  to  th*  ensanguined  field  of  death  alone 

Is  Valour  limited:  she  sits  serene 

In  the  deliberate  council ;  sagely  scans 

The  source  of  action;  weighs,  prevents,  provides. 

And  scorns  to  count  her  glories,  from  the  feats 

Of  brutal  force  alone,— 

—What  frenzy  were  it 
To  risk  our  fortune  on  th*  unsure  event 
Of  one  occurrence,  naked  as  we  are 
To  unforeseen  disaster,  when  the  terms 
We  proffer  may  retard  th'  impending  blow? 
— Better  to  conquer  by  delay:  the  rage 
Of  Athol's  fierce  adherents,  flush'd  with  hope 
Of  plunder  and  revenge,  will  soon  abate. 
And  ev'ry  hour  bring  succour  to  our  cause. 

DUNBAR. 

Well  hast  thou  taught  me,  how  the  piercing  eye 
Of  calm  sagacity,  excels  the  dint 

Of  headstrong  resolution. Yet,  my  soul 

Pants  for  a  fair  Occasion  to  revenge 
My  fiither's  wrongs  on  Athol's  impious  head ! 
Yes,  Angus,  while  the  blood  of  March  revolves 
Within  my  veins,  the  traitor  shall  not  find 
His  perfidy  fbrgot^But  what  of  this? 
What  are  my  private  injuries  compar'd 
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To  those  be  meditates  agaio«tt  tfae  state ! 
Against  a  prim-e  with  cv'ry  virtue  gracM 
That  dignifies  the  throne,  to  whom  tht  ties 
Of  kindred  and  allegiance  coukl  not  bind 
His  faithifss  heart:  not  ev'n  the  sacred  bond 
Of  friendship  unreserved! — For  well  thou  know'st. 
The  kin?  securely  libtcn'd  to  his  voice. 
As  to  an  oracle. 


AJfGUS. 

Tnas  there  indeed 
He  triumphed  in  his  guile!— -Th'  unwary  prince, 
Sootb'd  by  his  fisilse  professions,  crown'd  his  guilt 
With  boundless  cou6dence;  and  little  thought 
That  very  con6dence  supply^  his  foe 
With  means  to  shake  his  throne! — While  Athol  led 
His  royal  kinsman  thro'  the  dangerous  path 
Of  sudden  reformation,  and  observM 
AVhat  murmurs  issuM  from  the  giddy  crowd. 
Each  popular  commotion  be  improved 
By  secret  ministers;  and  disa\'o\v'd 
Those  very  measures  he  himself  devised! 
Thus  chcrishM  long  by  his  flagitious  arts. 
Rebellion  glow'd  in  secret,  'till  at  len^h 
His  scheme  mature,  and  ail  our  loyal  thanes 
At  their  own  distant  homes  repos*d  secure. 
The  flame  burst  out — Now  from  his  native  hills. 
With  his  accomplice  Grime,  and  youthful  heir, 
Impet'ous  Stuart,  like  a  founding  storm 
He  rushes  down  with  five  revolting  clans; 
Displays  a  apurious  title  to  the  crows. 
Arraigns  the  justice  of  this  monarch's  sway. 
And  by  this  sudden  torrent,  means,  no  doubt. 
To  sweep  him  from  the  throne. 

DUNBAR. 

Aspiring  villain ! 
A  fijt associate  has  he  chose:  a  wretch 
Of  soul  more  savace  breathes  not  vital  air. 
Than  Gr'nne:— but  Staart  'till  of  late,  maintain*d 
A  iairer  fame. 

ANGUS. 

A  cherished  hope  expires 
In  his  dishonour  too! — ^While  Stuart^s  ear 
Was  deaf  to  vicious  counsel,  and  his  soul 
Remained  unshaken,  by  th*  enchanting  lure 
Which  vain  ambition  spread  before  his  eye. 
He  bloom'd  the  pride  of  Caledonia's  youUi, 
]n  virtue,  valour,  and  external  grace:-— 
For  thou,  sole  rival  of  his  tiame,  wast  tniin'd 
To  martial  deeds,  in  climes  remote. 

DUNBAR. 

ethane! 
Whatever  wreaths  from  danger's  steely  crest 
My  sword  hath  won;  whatever  toils  lufitain'd 
Beneath  the  sultry  noon,  aad  cold,  damp  night. 
Could  ne'er  obtain  for  ipe  one  genial  smile 
Of  hevf  who  bUssM  that  happy  rival's  vows 
With  mutual  love !— .Why  should  I  dread  to  own 
The  tender  throbbings  of  my  captive  heart! 
The  melting  passion  which  has  long  inspir'd  ■ 
My  breast  for  Eleonora,  and  implore 
A  parent's  sanction  to  support  my  claim? 


DUNBAR. 

Then  will  I  strive,     • 
With  unremitted  ardour,  to  subdue 
Her  coy  reluctance;  while  I  scorn  the  thi«aU 
Of  frantic  jealousy  that  flames  nnrein'd 
In  Stuart's  breast !— But  see !  the  fisir  one  comes, 
In  all  tbe  pride  of  dazzling  charms  arrayM. 


SCENE  IL 
Angus,  Dunbar,  Eleonora. 

elbokora. 

Something  of  moment,  by  a  fresh  dispatch 
Imparted  to  the  king,  requires  in  haste 
The  presence  of  my  sire. 

ANGUS. 

Forbear  a  while 
Thy  parley  with  the  foe;  and  here  attend 

Our  consultation's  issue. 

[ExitAngm, 

SCENE  IIL 
Dunbar,  Eleonora. 

DUNBAR. 

Ill  it  suits 
A  soldier's  tongue  to  plead  the  cause  of  lore. 
In  phrase  adapted  to  the  tender  theme: 
But  tmstoie,  beauteous  wonder!  when  1  swear 
Not  the  keen  impulse  and  impatient  hope 
Of  glory,  glowing  in  the  warrior's  breast. 
With  more  awaken'd  transport,  fill'd  my  sool 
When  the  fierce  battle  rag'd,  than  that  I  feel 
At  thy  approach !— My  tongue  has  oft  reveaFd 
The  dictates  of  my  hearty  but  thou,  averse 
With  cold  disdain,  hast  ever  chill'd  my  hopes^ 
And  scom'd  my  profller'd  vows! 

bleonora. 

-    O  youth,  beware! 
Let  not  the  flow'ry  scenes  of  joy  and  peace. 
That  faithless  passion  to  the  view  presents. 
Ensnare  thee  into  woe! — ^Thou  little  know'st 
What  mischief  lurks  in  each  deceitful  channi 
What  griefs  attend  on  love. — 

i  DUNBAR. 

Keen  are  the  pangs 
Of  hapless  love,  and  passion  unapp^ov^d: 
But  where  consenting  wishes  meet,  and  tows 
Reciprocally  breath'd  confirm  the  tic, 
Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  inexhausted  stream ! 
And  virtue  crowns  the  sacred  scene  witli  peaee  * 

eleonora. 
Illusion  all!  the  i^umtoas  of  a  ratad 
That,  o'er  its  present  fiite  repining,  courts 
Tfae  vain  rasoorce  of  fiiacy^  airy  dteams.^. 
War  is  thy  province.— -War  be  thy  pvmiitw** 

DUNBAR. 
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>s:-— I  were  enviouis  to  refuse  applause, 
Vben  ev*ry  mouth  is  opoi'd  in  thy  praise,— 
were  angrateliil  not  to  yield  thee  more, 
)istinguish'd  by  thy  choice ;  and  tbo'  my  ba^ 
>enies  thee  love,  thy  virtues  have  acquired 
^h*  esteem  of  Eleononu 

DUNBAR. 

O!  thy  words 
Vould  fire  tha  hoary  hermit*s  languid  soul 
Vith  ecsusies  of  pnde!— How  then  shall  I, 
ilate  with  every  vainer  Jiope  that  warms 
'h'  aspiring  thought  of  jwuth,  thy  praise  sustaia 

Vith  moderation? Cruelly  benign! 

'hou  hast  adom'd  the  victim ;  but,  alas ! 
'hou  likewise  giv'st  the  blow!— 

—  Tho»  Nature's  hand 
Vith  so  much  art  has  blended  ev'ry  grace 
n  thy  enchanting  form,  that  cv»ry  eye 
Vith  transport  views  thee,  aod  conveys  unseen 
lie  soft  infection  to  the  vanquish'd  soul, 
fet  wilt  thou  not  the  gentle  passion  own, 
"hat  vindicates  thy  sway  !  — 

ELSONORA. 

0  gilded  curse ! 
klore  &ir  than  rosy  Mom,  when  first  she  smiles 
>'cr  the  dew*brighten'd  verdure  of  the  spring ! 
$ut  more  deceitful,  tyrannous,  aud  fell 

Than  syrens,  tempests,  and  devouring  flame  ! 
Vlay  1  ne'er  sicken,  languish,  and  despair 
iVithiq  thy  dire  domain i^— Listen,  ye  powers! 
Vnd  yield  your  sanction  to  my  purposed  vow — 
—If  e'er  my  breast  [kneeling, 

DUNBAR. 

For  ever  let  me  pine 
n  secret  misery,  divorcM  from  hope ! 
5ut  ah,  forbear!  nor  forfeit  thy  own  peace 
Perhaps  in  one  rash  moment 

SCENE    IV. 
Dunbar,  Ej.eonora,  Herald. 

HERALD. 

From  the  tower 

rhat  fronts  the  hills,  due  north,  a  moving  host 
[s  now  descry *d:  and  from  the  southern  gate 
^  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  to  roll,  the  gleam 
Df  bumislfd  arms  oft  thro*  the  dusky  sphere 
Salutes  the  dazzled  ey(?; — a  loyal  band 
With  valiant  Ramsay,  from  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
rhat  hastens  to  our  aid. — The  first,  supposM 
The  rebel  train  of  Athol« — Py  command 
Of  AngMS,  I  attend  thee,  to  demand 
An  audience  of  the  foe. 

ounbar. 

1  follow  straight. 

[/isrii  Herald. 
Whatever  is  amiably  fcir — wbate'er 
Inspires  the  gen'rous  aim  of  clias^  desire, 
My  soul  contemplates  and  adores  in  thee! 
Yet  will  I  not  with  *'ain  corqplainings  vex 
Thy  gentle  nature.— -My  upblemish'cl  love 
Shall  plead  in  my  belialf.  [Exii  Dunbar. 

SCENE    V. 

ELEONORA. 

Adieu,  brave  youth ! 
Why  art  thou  doom'd  to  suffer  fruitless  paii|S  ? 


And  why,  alas !  am  .|  the  destined  wretch 
That  must  inflict  them ?— Agonizing  thought! 
I  yielded  up  my  fond,  believing  heart 
To  him  who  basely  left  it,  for  the  charpas 
Of  treacherous  ambition !  hapless  Stuart! 
How,art  thou  chang'd!  how  lost!  thy  cruel  fate, 
LiHe  a  false  harlot,  smiles  thee  into  ruin! 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Stuart  disguised  like  a  priest, 
Stuart,  Eleonoba^ 

STUART. 

The  mighty  schemes  of  empire  soar  too  high 
For  your  distinction,  daughter.— Simple  woman 
U  weak  in  intelfect,  as  well  as  frame. 
And  judges  often  from  the  partial  voice 
That  soothes  her  wishes  most. 

[Discovering  hunse{f, 
ELKOlfORA. 

Ha,  firantir  youth! 
What  guilty  purpose  leads  thy  during  wteps 
To  this  forbidden  place? — Art  thou  not  coma 
Beneath  that  sacred  veil,  the  more  to  brava 
Th»  avenging  hand  of  Ueav'n  ? 

STUART. 

No— that  I  tread 
The  paths  of  danger,  where  each  bosom  panta 
With  keen  revenge  against  me,  speaks  aloiui 
The  fervour  of  my  Igve — My  love  misi^lac'd! 
F.'se,  would'st  thou  pot  receive  the  gan'ious  proof 
With  anger  and  disdain. — 

BLfiONORA. 

Have  I  net  causa 
To  drive  thee  from  my  heart?— Hast  thou  nat 

chas'd 
All  faith,  and  truth,  and  loyalty  from  thine? 
Say,  hast  thou  not  conspir'd  against  thy  pclnce? 
A  prince  I  who  cherishM  thee  with  parent's  zral. 
With  friendship  honoured  thee,  and  evMy  day 
With  bounteous  favour  crown'd  thy  rising  wish? 

8TUART. 

Curse  on  his  arts! — his  aim  was  to  enslayd 
Th»  aspirins?  soul,  to  stifle  and  repress 
Th*  energing  dictates  of  my  native  tight. 
To  efface  the  glowing  images  within, 
Awak'd  by  glory,  and  retain  by  fraud 
The  sceptre  he  usurps! 

ELEONORA. 

Insidious  ebarge! 
As  feeble  as  uiynst!  for,  clear  as  day. 
In  course  diract 

STUART. 

In  idle  argument 
Let  us  not  now  consimie  the  precious  hour; 
The  middle  stream  is  pass'd;  and  the  safe  shot*  ' 
Invites  our  dauntless  footsteps — Yonder  Sun 
That  climbs  the  noon-tide  arch,  already  sees 
Twelve  thousand  vassals,  marching  \n  the  tiaui   . 
Of  warlike  Athol;  and  before  the  shades 
Of  evening  deepen,  Perth's  devoted  walls 
Will  shake  before  them— E'er  the  tempest  foars, 
I  come  to  snatch  thee  frpm  ^h'  impeadiug  stonar-r 

blbonora. 
O  impotent  of  thought !— O!  dead  to  shame! 
Shall  I  for  pompous  inlaqiy  forego 
Th>  internal  paac«  that  fir^  cpUis  bar  OTcn? 
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tTUART. 


Or  say,  thy  love,  inconstant  as  the  wave. 
Another  object  claims. — False— peijur'd  maid! 
1  mark'd  thy  minion,  as  be  charm'd  thine  ear 
"With  grov'ling  adulation. — Yes,  I.  saw 
Thy  looks,  in  artful  languishment,  disclose 
Thy  yielding  soul,  and  heard  thy  tongue  proclaim 
The  praises  of  Dunbar.— 

BUEONORA. 

Away^-away !    . 
1  scorn  thy  mean  suspicion,  and  renounce 
Thy  passion  with  thy  crimes. — ^Tho'  bred  in  camps, 
Dunbar  is  gentle,  gen*rous,  and  humane; 
Possessed  of  ev'ry  manly  grace,  to  win 
The  coyest  virgin's  heart,— 

STUART. 

Perdition  whelm 
The  prostrate  sycophant! — ^may  Heav»n  exhaust 
Its  thunder  on  my  head— may  Hell  disgorge 
Infernal  plagues  to  blast  me,  if  I  cease 
To  persecute  the  caitiff,  »till  his  blood 
Assuage  my  parch'd  revenge  ! — ^Perfidious  slave! 
To  steal  between  me  and  my  darling  hope ! — 
The  traitor  durst  not,  had  1  been — O  vows ! 
Where  is  your  obligation? — ^Eleonora ! 
O  lovely  curse !  restore  me  to  myself!— 
ELBONOBA. 

Rage  on  fierce  youth,  more  savage  than  the  storm 

That  howls  on  Thule's  shore!— th'  unthrifty  maid 

Too  credulously  fond !  who  gave  away 

Her  heart  so  lavishly,  deserves  to  wed 

The  woes  that  from  her  indi8<nretion  flow ! — 

—Yet  ev'n  my  folly  should,  with  thee,  obtain 

A  foirer  tiUe  and  a  kinder  fate  !— 


Ha!  wccp'st thou?— witness  all  ye  sacred  powers! 
Her  philtres  have  undone  mel— lo,  my  wrath 
Subsides  again  to  love!-^Enchantress!  say, 
Why  hast  thou  robb*d  me  of  my  reason  thus  ? 

ELEONORA. 

Has  Eleonora  robb'd  thee  ? — O  recall 
Those  flatt'ring  arts  thy  own  deceit  employed 
To  wreck  my  j)eace  ? — recal  thy  fervent  vows 
Of  constant  faith — thy  sighs  and  ardent  looks! 
Then  whisper  to  thy  soul,  those  vows  were  fkls^- 
Those  sighs  unfaithful,  and  those  looks  disguised! 

STUART. 

Thou — thou  art  chang'd— but  Stuart  still  the  same ! 
^Ev'n  whilst  thou  cbid'st  me,  ev'ry  tender  wish 
Awakes  anew,  and  in  my  glowing  breast 
Unutterable  fondness  pants  ^gain !— 
— Wilt  thou  not  smile  again,  as  when,  reclin'd 
By  Tay*8  smooth-gliding  stream, we  softly  breath'd 
Our  mutual  passion  to  the  vernal  breeze  ? 


— ^To  day,  in  s^ow  arrayM,  stem  Winter  rules 
The  ravaged  plain — Anon  the  teeming  Earth 
Unlocks  her  stores,  and  Spring  ndoms  the  year: 
And  shall  not  we— while  Fate,  Tike  Winter,  frowns. 
Expect  revolving  bliss? 

ELEONORA. 

— Woald'st  tboa  return 
To  loyalty  and  me — my  faithful  heart 
Would  welcome  thee  again!,— 


ELEONORA. 


a;i:«.._.i.»*.. 


ANGUS  1 

Guard  ev'ry  gate. 
That  none  may  'Scape— 

ELEONORA. 

Ha!— wbither  wilt  tbon  fiy  ? 
DiscoverM  and  beset! 

STUART. 

Let  Angus  come — 
His  short-liv*d  pow'r  1  scorn — 

[Tkrowi  aw4iy  kit  tSigaut, 

SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Angus  with  guards,  Stuart,  Eleonora. 

ANGUS. 

What  dark  roohe. 
By  gloomy  Athol  plann'd,  has  hither  led 
Thy  steps  presumptuous? — Eieonorm,  bencej— 
It  ill  befits  thee— but,  no  more— away — 
1*11  brook  no  answer  [E^  Eleamtn, 

— >Is  it  not  enougfa. 
To  lift  Rebellion*s  impious  brand  on  high. 
And  scorch  the  face  of  Faith;  that  ye  thus  creep 
In  ruffian  ambush,  seeking  to  perform 
The  deed  ye  dare  uot  trust  to  open  war  ? 

STUART. 
Thou  little  know'st  me— or  thy  rankling  hate 
Defrauds  my  courage. — Wherdbre  shoold  I  skulk 
Like  the  dishonoured  wretch,  whose  hireling  steel 
In  secret  lifted,  wreaks  with  huooan  gore. 
When  valiant  Athol  hastens,  at  the  head 
Of  warlike  thousands,  to  assert  our  cause? 

ANGUS. 

The  cause  of  treason  never  was  confia*d 
To  deeds  of  open  war;  but  still  adopts 
The  stab  of  crouching  murder.-*Tby  revolt. 
The  stern  contraction  of  thy.  sullen  brow. 
And  this  disguise,  apostate!  speak  thee  bent 
On  fatal  errand. — 

STUART. 

That  thou  aeest  me  here 
Unarm*d,  alone,  from  Angus  might  obtain 
A  fair  interpretation — Stuart's  love 
Pleads  not  in  mystic  terms;  nor  are  my  vows 

To  Eleonora  concell*d  or  unknown 

Vows  by  thyself  indulg'd,  e*er  envy  yet. 

Or  folly  had  induc'd  thee,  to  embrace 

The  fortunes  of  our  foe. — ^Thy  foul  reproacn 
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By  Heaven !  not  diadems  and  thrones  shall  bribe 
My  approbation! — ^but  the  king  himself 
Shall  judge  tby  conduct!— Quards*- 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Eleonora,  who  kneels, 

.  O:  let  me  thus 

Implore  compassion,  at  a  parent's  Jcnees, 
Who  ne'er  refus'd — 

AN6V8. 

—Convey  him  hence.— 

[Stuart  isled<tf, 
—Arise— 
Remember,  Kleonora,  from  what  source 
Thine  origin  is  drawn.— Tby  mother's  soul 
In  purity  excoll'd  the  snowy  fleece 
That  clothes  our  northern  hills'. — ^her  youthful 

charmn, 
Fler  artless  blqsh,  her  look  severely  sweet. 
Her  dignity  of  mien  and  smiles  of  love 
Survive  in  thee— r.et  me  behold  thee  too 
Her  honour's  heiress —  lExU  Angus. 

SCENE  IX. 

ELFONORA. 

—Yes — I  will  adhere 
To  this  ill-omcn*d  honour!  sacrifice 
Life's  promised  joys  to  its  austere  decree; 
And  vindicate  the  gfories  of  my  race, 
\t  the  sad  price  of  peace!— IF  Athol^s  arms 
'Which  Heav'n  avert!)  to  treason  add  success, 
Vly  father's  death  will  join  his  sov'reign's  fall ! 
%nd  if  the  cause  of  royalty  prevail, 
lach  languid  hope  with  Stuart  must  expire!— 

From  thought  to  thought,  perplex'd,  in  vain  I 
stray. 

To  pining  anguish  doomM,  and  fell  dismay  * 


ACT    II.    Scene  continues, 
Angus,  Dunbas. 

DUNBAR. 
tY  Heav'n  it  glads  roe,  that  my  sword  shall  find 
111  ample  field  to  day. — ^The  king  arous'd, 
Chafes  like  a  lion  in  the  toils  betray'd ! 
ANGUS. 

mark'd  his  indignation,  as  it  rose 

>t  Athol's  proud  reply,  from  ealm  concern 

'o  anxious  tumult,  menacing  disdain, 

nd  overboiling  wrath ^»-But  say,  my  friend, 

[ow  move  the  rebels? — Are  their  ranks  dispos'd 

:y  military  skill  ? — Or  come  they  on 

1  undistinguidi'd  crowds  ? — 

DUNBAR. 

'  In  concourse  rude 
"hey  swarm  undisciplin'd— all  arm'd  alike 
/"ith  sword  and  target. — On  their  first  assault 
^eflVless  indeed  and  headlong!)  all  their  hopes 
f  conquest  must  depend.-^lf  we,  unbroke, 
istain  their  onset;  little  skill'd  in  war, 
o  wheel,  to  rally  and  renew  the  charge, 
onfusion,  havock  and  dismay  will  seize 
h'  astonif  h'd  root. 

ANGUS. 

What  numben  bring  they  on? 

VOL.  XV. 


DUN  BAB. 

Ten  thousand,  as  I  guess.— 


ANGUS. 

Ours  scarce  amount 
To  half  the  number:  yet,  with  those,  we  mean 
To  hazard  an  encounter.— Thou,  mean  while, 
Shalt  visit  ev'ry  passage,  sound  th*  alarm. 
And  man  the  city-walls.— Here  I  attend 
The  king— and  lol  he  comet.—      lEsii  Dunbar, 

SCENE    IL 
King,  Angus. 

XING. 

— The  commonweal 
Has  been  consulted.— Tenderness  and  zeal 
Became  the  parent.— Those  have  nought  avaiPd,— 
Now,  let  correction  speak  the  king  incensed  I 

ANGUS. 

Not  without  cause,  my  Hege.  shall  dread  rebuke 
Attend  your  royal  wrath. — What  reign  shall  'scape 
Rebellion's  curse,  when  your  paternal  sway 
Has  hatch'd  tbe  baneful  pest? 

XING. 

Let  Heaven  decide. 
Between  me  and  my  foes. — ^That  I  would  spare 
The  guiltless  blood  which  must  our  quarrel  dyc> 
No  other  proof  requires,  than  my  advance 
To  reconcilement— -opposite  perhaps 
To  my  own  dignity. — But  I  will  rise 
In  vengeance  mighty  1  and  dispel  the  clouds 
That  have  bedim'd  my  state. 

ANGUS. 

The  odds  are  great 
Between  the  numbers:  but  our  cause  is  just; 
Our  soldiers  rep^ularlytraiu'd  to  war. 
And  not  a  breast  among  us,  enteitains 
A  doubt  of  victory. 

XING. 

O  valiant  thane! 
Experienc'd  oft,  and  ever  trusty  found ! 
Thy  penetrating  eye,  and  active  zeal 
First  brought  this  foul  conspiracy  to  light; 
And  now  thy  faithful  vassals  first  appear 
In  arms  for  my  defence!— Thy  recompence 
My  love  shall  study. 

ANGUS. 

Blotted  be  my  name 
From  honour's  records,  when  1  stand  aloof. 
Regardless  of  the  danger  that  surrounds 
The  fortunes  of  my  prince ! 


I  know  thee  well.— 
Mr^an  time  our  care  must  be,  to  obviate. 
With  circumspection  and  preventive  skill. 
Their  numbers. — In  unequal  conflict  joins 
Th'  unwieldy  spear  that  loads  the  borderer. 
With  the  broad  targe  and  expeditious  sword : 
The  loyal  band  that  from  the  hills  of  Lorn 
Arriv'd,  shall  in  our  front  advance,  and  stand 
With  targe  to  targe,  and  blade  to  blade  oppos'd; 
The  spears  extended  form  the  aecoad  line,' 
And  our  light  archers  hover  to  and  fro. 
To  gall  their  flanks.^— Whatever  accideni 
In  battle  shall  befal,  thy  vigilance 
Will  remedy.— Myself  will  here  renuda 
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To  guard  the  town,  and  with  a  tmaU  reserve, 
(If  need  requires)  thine  exigence  supply. 
ANGUS. 

With  joy,  the  glorious  task  I  undertake !    [Exeunt. 


SCENE   III. 
DuNBAB,  Ramsay. 

RAM84Y. 

They  halt,  and  occupy  the  narrow  pass 
Formed  by  the  river  and  th'  impending  hill ; 
With  purpose,  as  I  deem,'  to  charge  our  host 
On  the  imall  plain  that  skirts  the  town.— 

DVNBAR. 

»Ti9  wellw— 
Tfius  hemm'd,  their  useless  numbers  will  involve 
Themselves  in  tumult^  to  our  arms  secure 
All  easy  conquest,  and  retard  their  flight- 
To  Angus  hie  thee  stiraight  with  this  advice. — 
My  task  perform'd,  I  wait  the  king*s  command 
In  this  appointed  place. —  [EtU  Ramsay. 

SCENE    IV. 
Eleonora,  Dunbar, 
eleonora.    . 

1  sought  thee,  youth — 
Ere  yet  this  dreadful  crisis  shall  decide 
The  public  fate,  let  us  to  private  woe 
Devote  one  moment! — ^Tell  me,  brave  Dunbar, 
Wilt  thou  not,  from  the  hurry  of  the  day. 
One  moment  snatch  to  hear  me,  and  condole 
The  anguish  of  my  soul? — 

DUNBAR. 

O  Eleonora! 
Sooner  shall  the  parch'd  traveller  refuse 
The  gelid  fountain,  than  my,raptur*d  soul 
The  music  of  thy  tongue  '.—What  grief  profanes 
Thy  spotless  bosom?— happy!  far  above  • 
The  pride  of  conquerors,  were  1  to  ease 
Thy  sorrow's  pangs ! — 

ELEONORA. 

Thy  getfrous  heart  alone 
Can  brook  the  cutcrprize— 

DUNBAR. 

O?  task  my  love; 
That  I  more  swia  than  gales  that  sweep  the  plain. 
May  Hy  to  thy  relief! 

ELEONORA. 

Then  summon  up 
Those  elevated  thoughts  that  lift  the  soul 
To  virtue's  highest  pinnacle ;  Uie  boon 
My  mia'ery  demands,  will  crave  them  alll— 

DUNBAR. 

Be  it  trt  brave  the  menaces  of  death 


ELEONORA. 

From  the  inarer 
Of  gloomy  fate  release  him.— 

DUNBAR. 

Cruel  maid  !— 
Nay,  let  me  call  thee  barbarous!  in  spit« 
Of  adoration.— Could  thy  mind  susgeit 
So  forward  slave,  to  set  thy  lover  free. 
But  a  despairing  rival?- 'Tis  not  giv^ 
Th*  impassioned  soul  of  man  to  execute 
A  deed  so  faUl  to  its  own  repose! 
ELEONORA. 

I  sought  not— witness  ye  celestial  powers! 
To  aggravate  thy  pain. — My  mind,-  perplex'd, 
Revolv'd  in  silent  woe,  nor  could  unload 
Her  burthen  to  another.— Thou  alone. 
Hast  won  my  fair  opinion  and  my  trust; 
And  to  thy  word  indebted,  honour  daimt 
Th'  engagement  all  her  own. — 

DUNBAR. 

Yet,  with  resenPT 
Was  that  impawned:  my  loyalty  and  love 
Were  5acred  ev'n  from  that:  nor  can  1  loos* 
His  chains,  without  an  injury  to  both!— 

ELEONORA. 

Cold— unaspiring  is  the  love  that  dwells 

With  tim'rous  caution ;  and  the  breast  untoocfa'd 

By  gloiy's  godlike  fervour,  that  retains 

The  scruples  of  discretion.— Let  the  winds 

That  have  dispersed    thy  promise,  snatch  thf 

vows  1 

DUNBAR. 

Shall  I,  thro'  rash  enthusiasm,  wed 
Eternal  anguish  ?— Shall  I  burst  asunder 
The  bonds  of  awftil  justice?,  to  preserve 
The  serpent  that  has  poison'd  all  my  peace! — 
No,  Eleonora!— 4>lastcd  be— • 
ELEONORA. 

Take  he«d! 
Nor  by  an  oath  precipitate,  involve 
Thy  fate  beyond  resource:   For  know,  Duafaar, 
The  love  of  Stuart,  with  his  guilt  abiur^d. 
This  mom,  my  solemn  vow  to  Heav'n  appe«I*<l, 
Hath  severed  us  for  ever. 

DUNBAR. 

Then,  Vm  still! 
Still  as  the  gentle  calm,  when  the  hash*d 
No  longer  fc^ms  before  the  rapid  stonn ' 
Let  the  young  traitor  perish,  and  his  ns 
In  dark  oblivion  rot — 

ELEONORA. 

Shall  I,  alas ! 
.Supinely  savage,  firom  my  ears  exclude 
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DUNBAR. 

Can  I  resist 
#0  fair  a  motive,  and  so  sweet  a  tongue ! 
When  thy  soft  heart  with  kind  compassion  glows, 
Shall  I  the  tender  sentiment  repress  ?— 
No! — let  me  rather  hail  the  social  pang; 
And  ev*ry  selfish  appetite  subduM, 
Indulge  a  flame  so  geuVous  and  humane  !— 
—Away  with  each  emotion  that  suggests 
A  rival  faYonr*d  and  a  traitor  freed ! 
My  love  unbounded  reigns,  and  scorns  to  own 
Reflection's  narrow  limits!— Yes,  my  fair, 
This  hour  he  shall  be  free.—  [Exit  Dunbar, 

SCENE    V. 

ELEONORA. 

O  wondVous  power 
Of  lore  beneficent!  — O  gen*rous  youth !      • 
What  recompense  (thus  bankrupt  as  1  am ! ) 
Shall  speak  my  grateful  soul ! — A  poor  return 
Cold  friendship  renders  to  the  fervid  hope 
Of  fond  desire !  and  my  invidious  fate 
Allows  no  more. — But  let  me  not  bewail. 
With  avarice  of  grief,  my  private  woe; 
When  pale  with  fenr,  and  harassM  with  alarm, 
My  royal  mistress,  stjll  benign  to  me, 
TUe  z.alouB  tender  of  my  duty  claims.  [EjcH, 

SCENE  VI. 

Ducooers  Stuart  m  cktnm, 

STUART. 
Curse  on  my  headstrong  passion! — 1  have  eam'd 
The  wages  of  my  folly !— Is  it  thus 
My  pithless  destiny  requites  my  hope  ? 

SCENE  VII. 
Stuart,  Dunbar. 

STUART. 

Ha  \  com'st  thou  to  insult  my  chains?— *Twa8  well 
My  unpi'opitrous  demon  gave  me  up 
To  your  resentment,  tamely. — 

DUNBAR. 

To  exult 
Ey*n  o'er  an  enemy  oppress'd,  and  heap 
Affliction  on  th'  afflicted,  is  the  mark 
And  the  mf  an  triumph  of  a  dastard  soul.— 
'Tis  what  Dunbar  disdains. — Perhaps,  1  come 
To  pity,  not  rejoice  at  Stuart's  fate.— 

STUART. 

To  pity! — ^Torture !  am  I  faU'n  so  low! — 
Ha!  recreant!— move  thy  pity  I— Hell  untie 
These  slavish  manacles,  that  I  may  scourge 
This  wretdied  arrogant  !— 

DUNBAR. 

Tme  courage  scorns 
To  vent  her  prowess  in  a  storm  of  words : 
And  to  the  valiant,  actions  speak  alone : 
Then  let  my  deeds  approve  me. — 1  am  com* 
Ta  give  th«e  instant  freedom.*- 


STUART. 

Mean'st  thou  death? 
I  shall  be  free  then.— An  apt  minister 
Th'  usurper  has  ordaiu'd  to  perpetrate 
His  secret  murders.- 

DUNBAR. 

"Why  wilt  thou  belie 
Thy  own  intelligence?— Thou  know'st,  my  sword 
Was  ne'er  accustora'd  to  the  bravo's  stab; 
Nur  the  designs  of  him  so  falsely  styl'd 
Usurper,  ever  sully 'd  with  a  stain 
Of  cruelty  or  guile. — My  purpose  is. 
To  knock  thy  fetters  oflf,  conduct  thee  safe 
Without  the  city-confines,  and  restore  thee 
To  liberty  and  At  hoi. — 

STUART. 

Fawning  coward! 
Thou— -thou  restore  me ! — ^thou  unbind  my  chains! 
Impossible!— Thy  fears  that  I  may  'scape. 
Like  vultures  gnaw  thee ! — 

DUNBAR. 

AVhen  the  battle  joins, 
Thou  Shalt  be  answer'd. — 

STUART. 

When  the  battle  joins ! — 
— Away,  dissembler! — Sooner  would'st  thou  beard 
The  lion  in  his  rage,  than  fairly  meet     ' 
My  valour  on  the  plain ! 

DUNBAR. 

Ha  !  who  art  thou, 
Thatl  should  dread  thy  threats?— By  Heav'n's 

high  throne! 
ril  meet  thee  in  a  desert,  to  thy  teeth 
Proclaim  thy  treachery,  and  with  my  sword 
Explore  thy  faithless  heart!— Meanwhile,  my  steps 
Shall  guide  thee  to  the  field. 

[iMuart  is  unchained^  and  presented  with  a  sword, 

STUART. 

No!— Lightning  blast  m« 
If  I  become  thy  debtor,  proud  Dunbar ! 
Thy  nauseous  benefits  shall  not  enslave 
My  free-born  will.— Here,  captlvfe  as  I  am. 
Thy  lavish'd  obligation  shall  not  buy 
My  friendship !— No !  nor  stifie  my  revenge 

DUNBAR. 

Alike  unpleasant  would  it  be  to  me, 
To  court  thy  love,  or  deprecate  thy  hate:— 
What  I  have  proffer'd,  other  motives  urg'd— 
The  gilt  is  Eleonora's.— 

STUART. 

Sat' red  powers! 
Let  me  not  understand  thee !— Thou  hast  rous'd  . 
My  soul's  full  fury !— In  the  blood  that  warms 
Thine  heart,  perfidious,  1  will  slake  mine  ire! 
DUNBAR. 

In  all  my  conduct,  insolent  of  heart! 
What  ha^t  thoii  mark'd  so  abject  and  so  mean. 
That  thy  foul  tongue  its  licence  thus  avows? 
To  boundless  passion  subject,  as  thyself, 
Wild  tumult  oft  my  reason  overwhelms!— 
Then  tempt  me  not  too  far,  lest  blindfold  wrath 
Transport  my  soul,  and  headlong  i-uin  crash 
Thy  pride  ev'n  here  Ir- 
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In  this  accursed  place 
Let  me  be  shackled — rivetted  with  bolts, 
Till  the  rust  j^naw  my  carcase  to  the  boiie» 
If  my  heart  throb*  not  for  the  combat,  here!— 
Ev'n  here,  where  thou  art,  lord !— Ha !  doBt  thou 

shake? 
^y  Heav'n,  thy  quiv'rinK  lip  and  haggtu^  look 
Confess  pale  terrour  and  amaze  !«■ 
DUNBAR. 

— Away  !— 
Away,  lewd  railer !— not  thy  slanderous  throat. 
So  fruitful  of  invectives,  shall  provoke  me 
To  wreak  unworthy  vengeance  on  thee,  safe 
In  thy  captivity : — But  soon  as  war  [out^— 

Shall  close  the  encountering  hosts,  1*11  find  thee 
Assert  my  'claim  to  Eleonora's  love, 
And  tell  thee,  what  thou  art 

nVART, 

,  I  bum— I  rage ! 

My  fell  revenge  consumes  me! — But  no  mor&— 
Thou  Shalt  not  'scape  me— Goaded  by  my  wrongst, 
ril  hunt  thee  thro*  the  various  scenes  of  death!— 
Thou  Shalt  be  found ! — 

DUHBAR. 

I  triumph  in  that  hope. 

{Eteunt. 

SCENE    VIII.   Changet. 
King,  Queen,  aUended, 

KINO. 

Courageous  Angus  shall  not  be  o'erpower'd — 
Myself  will  bring  him  aid. — 

QUEEN. 

^las!  my  prince! 

KINO. 

What  means  the  gentle  partner  of  my  heart? 
Dismiss  thy  fears.— This  day  will  dissipate 
The  cause  of  thy  dismay.— Ev*n  now,  1  go 
To  pluck  the  wreath  of  victory,  and  lay 
Fresh  laurels  in  thy  lap. 

QUEEN. 
Ah !  why  let  in 
A  train  of  harpy  sorrows  to  my  breast!— 
—Ah!  why  in  your  own  precious  life,  expose 
Your  kingdom's  safety,  and  your  con*)rt*s  peace! 
IM  met  rpjttrain  v«^u  from  the  field  to  day.— 


KINO. 


No,  let  us  scorn 
Unfeeling  ease,  and  private  bliss  forego. 
When  public  misery  implores  our  aid.— 
What  dignity  of  tranxfM>rt  feels  the  prince, 
Who,  from  the  pangs  of  fierce  oppreasivc  power» 
A  people  rescues  ? 

QUEEN. 

What  a  dreadful  host 
Of  dangers  'circle  him! 

KING. 

Disease  confers 
The  stamp  of  value  upon  health  ;  and  gloty 
U  the  feir  child  of  peril.— Thou  thyself 
Mv  conduct  wilt  applaud,  soon  as  thy  mind 
Its  native  calm  regains,  and  reason  sways 

Unchecked  by  fear Secure  'till  my  return 

Remain  within,  and  ev'ry  thought  indulge 
Foreboding  my  success^— 

QUEEN. 

Adieo— Adieu ! 
Heav'n  crown  your  valour  with  a  wreath. 

KING,  to  an  afiendant. 
Swift,  hie  thee  to  Dunbar,  and  bid  him  lead 

The  chosen  citizens 

Enter  Ramsat. 

SCENE    IX. 
King  attemkd,  Ramsat. 

RAMSAT. 

O  fatal  chance ! 
The  traitor  Grime,  with  a  selected  band, 
(While  Angus,  press'd  on  every  side,  sustaxof 
Th*  unequal  fight)  a  secret  path  pursu'd 
Around  the  bills,  and  pouring  all  at  onee» 
Surprised  the  east(Tn  gate;— the  citizens. 
With  consternation  smote,  before  hit  arms 
In  rout  disorder'd  fly  !— 

KINO. 

Ha!  then  the  wheel 
Of  fate  full  circle  rolls  to  crush  me  down ! 
Nor  leaves  one  pause  for  conduct  I— Yet  I'll  bear 
My  fortunes  like  a  king— haste  and  collect 
The  scattered  parties— Let  us  not  submit 
*Ere  yet  subdu'd— to  arms !  [Dnaa^ 

RAMSAT. 

Alas  my  prince ! 
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Of  miyestjr,  thus  nidely  djures  intrade 
Inio  my  private  tcenes? 

ORIMB. 

The  hour  b  fled; 
That  law  thy  wanton  tyranny  impose 
The  galling  yoke — Ves,  I  am  come  to  wrcft 
The  prostituted  sceptre  from  thy  hand. 
And  drag  thee  fetter'd  to  the  royal  throne 
Of  Walter,  whom  I  serve. 

UNO. 

Outrageous  wretch ! 
Grown  old  in  treacheiy !  whose  soul  untam'd. 
No  mercy  sofrens,  and  no  laws  restrain! 
Thy  life  thrice  forfeited,  my  pity  thrice 
FW>m  justice  hath  redeemed;  yet  art  thou  found 
Still  turbulent^-a  rugged  rebel  still, 
Unaw'd,  and  unreclaim'd  l-^ 

GRIME. 

That  I  yet  breathe 
This  ambient  air,  and  tread  this  Earth  at  wiU, 
Not  to  thy  mercy  but  thy  dread  1  owe— 
Wrong'd  as  1  was--my  old  posseisions  reft 
By  thy  rapacious  power,  my  limbs  enchain'd 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  my  name 
Thy  loud  reproach  thro*  all  the  groaning  land; 
Thou  durst  not  shed  my  blood ! — ^the  purple  stream 
Had  swell*d-«a  tide  of  vengeance!  and  o'erwbelm'd 
The  proud  oppressor,^— > 


Traitor  to  thy  prince, 
And  foe  perverse  to  truth ! — how  full  thy  crimes, 
Th  J  doom  ho^  just — my  pardon  how  humane, 
Thy  conscious  malice  knows — But  let  me  not 
Degrade  my  name,  and  vindicate  to  thee 
The  justice  of  my  reign. 

ORIMB. 

Vain  were  th>  attempt 
TVlth  artifice  of  words  to  sooth  my  rage. 
More  deaf  to  mercy,  than  the  famish'd  wolf 
That  tears  the  bleating  kid  I— My  starved  revenge 
Thy  blood  alone  can  satiate  1 — Yield  thee  then :  ' 
Or  sink  beneath  mine  arm. 


Heav*n  shall  not  see 
A  deed  so  atjject  vilify  my  name — 
'While  yet  I  wield  this  sword,  and  the  warm  Mood 
Still  streams  within  my  veins ;  my  courage  soars 
Soperiorto  a  ruffian's  threats. — 

GRIME* 

Fall  on. 
And  hew  them  pieoe-meal. 

[King,  Ramtaif,  and  aUendanU  drive 
q^  Grime  and. Me  foUowen  ;  bui 
are  a/terxeards  overpoxoered  and  cfw- 
armed 


SCENE    XI. 
Enter  a  Soldier  to  Orime. 

SOLDIER. 

A  troop  of  horsemen  have  possessed  the  gate 
By  which  we  gain'd  the  city.— 
ORIME. 

Blast  them,  Uell ! 
We  must  retreat  another  way,  and  leave 
O'lr  aim  unfinishM !— Our  victorious  swords 
At  least  shall  guard  the  treasure  they  have  won. 
When  the  fierce  parenUlion  bites  our  chain. 
His  whelps  forlorn,  an  easy  prey  remain. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

QVBBN,  EI.B01IORA,  CAPTAIN, 
QUEEN. 

What  firom  the  battlements  hast  thou  descrsr'd? 

CAPTAIN. 

Nothing  distmct,  my  queen— Involved  in  clouds 
Impervious  to  the  view,  the  battle  long 
Continued  doubtfol,  'midst  the  mingling  sounds 
Of  trumpets,  neighing  steeds,  tumultuous  shouts 
Of  fierce  assailants,  doleful  cries  of  death. 
And  clatt'ring  armoury  'till  at  length,  the  noise 
In  distant  murmurs  dy*d — 0*er  all  the  plain. 
Now  a  dread  stillness  reigns ! 

QUEEN. 

Then  all  is  lost! 
Why  pauses  ruin,  and  suspends  the  stroke  !— 
Is  it  to  lengthen  out  afl9iction's  term. 
And  feed  productive  woe  ? — Where  shall  the  groaus 
Of  innocence  deserted  find  redress! 
Shall  1  exclaim  to  Hnav'n  ?— Already  Heav'n 
Iti  pity  and  protection  has  withdrawn ! 
Earth  yield  me  refoge  then !— ^ve  me  to  lie 
Within  thy  cheerless  bospm  I^^^here,  put  off 
Tb'  uneasy  robe  of  being^-tbece,  lay  down 
The  load  of  my  distress ! 

ELEONOBA. 

Alas!  my  queen^ 
What  consolation  can  the  wretched  bring ! 
How  shall  I  from  my  oivn  despair  collect 
As^masive  balm  ? — Witdin  my  ioaely  breast 
Mute  sorrow  and  despondence  lon^  have  dwelt  ^ 
And  while  my  sim,  perhaps,  this  instant  bleeds* 
The  dim,  exhausted  fountains  of  my  grief 
Can  scarce  afford  a  tear! 

QUEEN. 

O luxury 
Of  mutual  ill!— -Let  us  enjoy  the  feast! 
To  groan  re-ocho  groan,  in  concert  raise 
Our  lamentation ;  and  when  sorrow  swells 
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The  soiil's  disorder;  lull  the  jarring  thoughts, 
And  with  feir  images  amuse  the  mind? 
— Come,  smiling  Hope— divine  illusion!  come 
In  all  thy  pride  of  triumph  o'er  the  pangs    ^ 
Of  misery  and  pain ! 

QUEEN. 

Low — low  indeed. 
Hare  our  misfortunes  plung'd  us ;  when  no  gleam 
Of  wand'rinjf  hope,  how  vain  soe*er  or  false, 
Our  invocation  flatters!— When— O  when 
"Will  death  deliver  me?  ^Shall  I  not  rest 
Within  the  peaceful  tomb,  where  may  I  sleep 
In  calm  oblivion,  and  forget  the  wrecks 
Of  stormy  life! — No  sounds  disturb  the  grave 
Of  murder'd  husbands !— Or  the  dismal  scream 
Of  infants  perishing— Ha!  whither  leads 
Imagination !-f-Must  ye  perish  then, 
Ye  tender  blossoms  ?^Must  the  lofty  oak 
That  gave  you  life,  and  shelter'd  you  from  harm, 
Yield  to  the  trjitor^s  axe  ?— O  agony 
Of  fond  dihtractiou ! 

ELEONORA. 

Ha! — behold  where  cornea 
The  warlike  -son  of  March !— What,  if  be  brings 
The  news  of  victory ! 

QUEEN. 

My  soul  alann'd 
With  eagerness  and  terrour  waits  her  doom  I 

SCENE  II. 

SUEEN,  ELEONORA,  DUNBAR. 
QUEEN. 
Say,  youth,  how  fares  the  king  ( 
DUNBAR, 

]Fair  princess,  hail! 
To  you  my  duty  and  my  speed  were  bent— 
Your  royal  consort  triumphs. 

QUEENk 

Lives  he  then ! 
Lives  he,  deliverM  from  the  fatal  snares 
Which  had  cnclosM  him ! 

DUNBAR. 

To  their  hills  repelPd^ 
The  vanquish'd  rebels  curse  his  conqu'ring  arm — 
He  bade  me  fly  before  him  to  the  queen; 
With  the  glad  tidings  cheer  her  drooping  soul; 
And  bear  his  kindest  wishes  to  the  shrine 
Himself  will  soon  adore. 

QUEEN. 

Will  he  then  come 
And  wipe  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  my  cheek ! — 
Ah,  no  !— thy  pity  flatters  me  in  vain ! 

DUNBAR, 
T«f  mA  nnt  dftllv  with  mv  Quecn's  distress.^— 


ELEONORA. 

Thns  on  mr  (faetm 
May  fortune  ever  smile.— May  bliss  to  bliss 
Succeed,  a  tranquil  scene!— Say,  noble  youth. 
Returns  my  sire  in  safety  from  the  fit-Id?- 

DUNBAR. 
Safe  a3  thy  fondest  filial  wish  can  form.-- 
In  war*8  yarirty,  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Variety  of  valour  and  of  skill : 
But  such  united  exctllence  of  both- 
Such  art  to  baffle  and  amuse  the  foe; — 
Such  intrepidity  to  execute  . 
Repeated  efforts,— never,  save  in  him. 
My  observation  trac'd  !~Our  monarch's  acta 
My  feeble  praise  would  sully  and  profane- 

ELSONORA. 

Thy  worfs,  like  genial  showers  to  the  parchM 
Refresh  my  languid  soul!—  [earth, 

QUEEN. 

The  trumpet  «weBs! 
My  conqueror  approaches !— Let  me  fly 
Witli  ecstary  of  love  into  his  arms!— 
He  Qomes ! — ^the  victor  comes  \ 

SCENE  III. 

King,  Sueen,  Eleonora,  Dvkbak. 

XiNGy  embracing  tfie  qneefu 

My  better  part! 
My  soul's  chief  residence ! — My  love'  my  qnoa! 
Thou  hast  been  tender  oyermuch,  and  moani*d 
Ev*n  too  profusely ! 

QUEEN. 

Celebrate  this  how 
Ye  songs  of  angels !  and  j'e  sons  of  Earth, 
Keep  festival! — My  monarch  is  returo'd! 
I  fold  him  in  these  arms!— I  bear  his  voice— 
His  love  soft-cbtding  !— 

KING. 

O  ye  powers  bpn\g^ ! 
What  words  can  speak  the  rapture  of  my  sool! 
Comr  to  my  breast,  where,  cherished  by  my  lore. 
Thy  fair  idea  rooted,  blossoms  forth 
And  twines  around  my  heart! 
QUEEN* 

MysterioQtfrlt! 
My  wishes  are  complete!— Yet,  I  mast  ask 
A  thousand  things  impertinently  £bnd!        [ki«ij 
How  did  you  ^scapfcV-What  angd's  hand,  mtf 
I»reserv'd  you  from  destruction  ? 
KING. 

Heav'n,  indeed. 
Espoused  my  cause,  and  sent  to  my  relief 
Thi» son  ot  March,  who.  with  achosen  fear. 
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Than  thou,  heroic  youth!— Th*  insulting  foe, 
In  spite  of  fresh  supplies,  with  slaughter  driven 
To  the  steep  hills  that  bound  the  plain,  have  sent 
An  herald,  in  their  turn,  to  sue  for  peace.— 
An  audience  have  I  promised. — Ere  the  hour     ^ 
Arrives,  I  will  retire,  and  in  the  bath' 
Kefresh  my  weary'd  limbs. — 

{ExeuTit  Km^t  Siueen,  aUendanU* 

SCENK  IV. 

DCJNB.VR,  ElEONORA. 
ELEONORA. 

Renown  to  day 
Has  lavish'd  all  her  honours  on  thy  head. 


What  boots  i^  that  my  fortune  decks  me  thus 
"With  unsubstantial  plumes;  when  my  heart  groans 
Beneath  the  gay  caparison,  and  love 
With  unrequited  passion  wounds  my  soul ! 

ELEONORA. 

Is  unpropitious  love  unknown  to  me? 
To  me  for  everdoom'd  (alas!)  to  nurse 
The  slow-consumiug  fire.— 

DUNBAR. 

Heav'n's ! — what  are  all 
The  boasted  charms,  that  with  such  wond'rous 
Attach  thee  to  my  rival  ?— Far  from  me      [power 
Be  the  vain  arrogance  of  pride,  to  vaunt 
Excelling  talents;  yet  1  fain  would  learn, 
Od  what  admir'd  accomplishment  of  Stuart, 
Thy  preference  is  fix*d.— 

ELEONORA. 

Alas !  Dunbar, 
My  judgment,  weak  and  errins:  as  it  is. 
Too  well  discerns  on  whom  I  should  bestow 
My  love  and  my  esteem:— But  trust  me»  youth, 
Thoa  little  know*st  how  hard  it  is  to  wean 
The  fniiid  from  daring  habits  long  indulg'd! 
I  know  that  Stuart  sinks  into  reproach: 
Immers'd  in  guilt,  and>  more  than  oucc,  subduM 
By  thy  superior  merit  and  success : 
Yet  ev'uthis  Stuart,— !or  I  would  not  wrong 
Thine  expectation, — .^tili  retains  a  part 
Of  my  compassion— nay,  I  fear,  my  love !  [kings, 
"Woold'st  thou,  distinguished  by  th'  applause  of 
X>isgrace  thy  qualities,  and  broOk  the  prize 
Of  a  divided  heart  l — 

DUNBAR. 

NoJ —witness  Heav'i^ 
I  love  not  on  such  terms!— Am  I  then  doomed 
Unfeeling  mai.l !  for  ever,  to  deplore 
Thy  unabating  rigour! — The  rude  flinfc 


SCENE  T. 


Angus,  Dunbar,  Eleonora. 


ANr.US. 

Rise,  mv  child. 
Thou  hast  been  always  dutiful,  and  mild 
As  the  soft  hrce^-e  that  fans  the  summer  eve ! 
Such  innocence  endearing  gently  stole 
Into  my  youthful  bosom,  and  awak'd 
Love's  tender  lanu:uiHhmcnt,  when  to  my  view 
Thy  mother  first  display'd  her  virgin  bloom  ! 

[Titminfr  to  Dunbar, 
Come  to  my  arms,  Dunbar! — ^To  shield  from  death 
A  parent,  is  the  venerable  act 
Of  the  most  pious  duty.— Tims  adopted, 
Henceforward  be  my  son! — The  rebel  chiefs 
Secure  in  my  safe  conclnot.  wait  without 
The  promis'd  audience.— To  the  king  repair. 
And  signify  their  presence. —  [£x/<  Dunbar. 

SCENE  VI. 

ANdus,  Eleonora. 

ANGUS. 

Eleonora, 
Behold  the  undaunted  youth,  who  stei>t  between 
The  stroke  of  fate  and  me. — O'erpowVil,  uubors'd,. 
h  nd  by  the  foe  surrounded,  1  had  sunk 
A  victim  to  barbarity  enrag'd ; 
If  brave  Dunbar,  to  his  own  peril  blind. 
Had  not  that  instant  to  my  rescue  sprung.^-* 
Nay,  when  that  youthiul  traitor — by  whose  arm. 
Released,  1  know  not,  headlong  rush'd  against  me» 
My  vigilant  deliverer  oppos'd 
The  fierce  aggressor,  whose  aspiring  crest 
Soon  prostrate  fell. — 

eleonora. 
Ha !  fell—Is  Stuart  slain? 
O !  speak,  my  father.— 

ANGUS. 

Wherefore  this  alarm ! 
Let  me  not  find  thy  bosom  entertain 
A  sentiment  unworthy  of  thy  name !— - 
The  generous  victor  gave  him  back  his  life  ; 
And  cry*d  aloud,  **  This  sacrifice  I  make 
For  Eleonora's  love.*' — 

eleonora. 

O  matchless  youth ! 
His  virtue  conquered  my  esteem,  before; 
But  now,  my  grateful  sentiment  inflames 
Ev»u  to  a  sister's  zeal ! 


With  rigid  powar 
I  would  not  bridle  thy  Teluctant  tliought : 
Yet,  let  me,  with  parental  care,  commend 
The  passion  of  Dunbar. — 


eleonora. 


A  fairer  garb 
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Implore  tby  fmUes :— -Uiere,  rice  with  brutal  rage 
Would  force  thee  to  bis  wishei — ^But  too  long 
1  tarry  in  this  place^^l  must  attend 
My  •ov'reign  in  his  interview  with  Atbol. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  Vir.    Ckmget  to  another  epartmenL 
Athol,  Grime. 

ATHOL. 

What  we  to  fbrtane  ow*d,  our  arms  have  paid : 
But  let  us  now  the  changeling  pow'r  renounce.^- 
"Unbappy  those,  who  hazard  their  designs 
On  her  without  reserve ! 

GRIME. 

Our  plan  purstt*d 
A  purpose  more  assur'd :— With  conquest  crowned, 
Our  aim  indeed,  a  fairer  wreath  had  worn : 
But  that  deny'd,  op  terms  of  darker  hue 
Our  swords  shall  force  succrss ! — 

ATHOI. 

Th*  approaching  flcene 
Demands  our  utmost  arts !  not  with  tame  sighs 
To  bend  before  his  throne,  and  supplicate 
His  clemency,  like  slaves;  nor  to  provoke 
With  pride  of  speech  his  anger  half  appeas'd : 
But  with  submissiou  mingle  (as  we  speak) 
A  conscious  dignity  of  soul,  prepared 
For  all  events.— 

'    ORIMB. 

Without  the  city-walls. 
The  southern  troops  encampVl,  already  fill 
The  festal  bowl,  to  celebrate  the  day.; — 

ATHOL. 
By  Hcav'n !  their  flush'd  intemperance  will  yield 
Occasion  undisturb*d.*-For  while  they  lie,  [lurk 
With  wine  and  sleep  o'erwhelm'd,  the  clans  that 
Behind  th*  adjacent  hills,  shall,  in  the  dark, 
Approach  the  gate  when  our  associate  Cattan 
Commands  tbe guard;  then,  introduced  by  him. 
We  take,  with  ease,  possession  uf  the  town. 
And  hitber  move  unmark'd. — 

GRIMB. 

Here,  if  we  fail. 
May  my  shrank  sinew  never  more  unsh€;^th 
My  well-try*d  dagger;  nor  my  hungry  hate 
Enjoy  the  savoury  steam  of  hostile  gore ! 

ATHOL. 

How  my  flr*d  soul  anticipates  the  joy! 
I  see  me  seated  in  the  re:j;al  chair, 
Enthron'dby  Grime,  the  partner  of  my  power! — 
But  this  important  enterprise  demands 


ATHOL. 

'Tis  wen.— 

SCENE  Vlll. 


JEraarl. 


Bitofoers  the  KiNG  seated,    AWGUS,  attendanls. 

Enter  Aruoht  Grime,  introduced  bg  DURBAR. 
KING. 

It  is  not  well — it  is  not  well  we  meet 

On  terms  like  these! — I  should  hare  found  in  Atkol 

A  trusty  counsellor  and  steady  friend: 

And  better  would  it  suit  thy  re? 'rend  age. 

Thy  station,  quality,  and  kindred  bloody 

To  bush  ill-judging  clamour,  and  cement 

Divided  factions  to  my  throne  again. 

Than  thus  embroil  the  statc^ — 


My  present  aim 
Is  to  repair,  not  widen  more,  the  breach 
That  discord  made  between  us :  this,  my  liege. 
Not  harsh  reproaches,  or  severe  rebuke 
Will  e'#r  effectuate: — No — ^let  us  rather. 
On  terms  which  equally  become  us  both, 
Onr  int'rests  re-unite.       "  /  • 


Hah! — reunite! 
By  Heav'n,  thy  proud  demeanor  more  befits 
A  sovereign  than  a  subject  I—Reunite ! — 
How  durst  thou  sever  firom  thy  faith,  oW  lord! 
And  with  an  helmet  load  that  hoary  bead 
To  wage  rebellious,  war ! 

ATHOL. 

The  sword  of  Athd 
Was  never  drawn  but  to  redress  tbe  wrongs 
His  cottntry  suffer*d. — 

KING. 

Dar*st  thou  to  my  &cc 
Impeach  my  conduct,  baffied  as  thou  art. 
Ungrateful  traitor  }  Is  it  thus  thy  guilt 
My  clemency  implores^ 


Not  yet » low 
Has  fate  reduc*d  us,  that  we  need  to  crawl 
Beneath  your  footstool:— In  our  ca^np  rsmaia 
Ten  thousand  vigorous  mountaineers^  who  loaf 
Their  honours  to  retrieve. — 

KING9  rotng  hastily 

Swift,  hie  thee  to  then, 
And  lead  thy  fugitive  adherents  back  ! — 
Away. — Now,  by  the  mighty  soul  of  Bruce ! 
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O  wretched  plea! 
To  which  thy  blasted  guilt  must  have  recourse! 
Had  thy  design  been  laudable,  thy  tongue 
With  honest  freedom  boldly  should  have  spoke 
Thy  discontent. — Ye  live  not  in  a  reign 
Where  truth,  by  arbitrary  pow*r  depressed, 
Dares  not  maintain  her  state. — 1  charge  thee,  say 
What  lawless  me^ures  has  my  jiow'r  pursu*d? 

ATHOL. 

I  come,  to  mitigate  your  royal  wrath 
With  sorrow  and  submission ;  not  to  sum 
The  motives  which  compellM  me  to  the  field. — 

KINO. 

I  found  your  miserable  state  reduc*d 
To  ruin  and  despair : — your  cities  drenched 
In  muttial  slaughter,  desolate  your  plains : 
All  order  banish'd,  and  all  arts  decay *d  :— 
No  industry,  save  what  with  hands  impure 
Distressed  the  commonwealth :— no  laws  in  forcr», 
To  screen  th^  poor  and  check  the  guilty  great; 
While  squalid  Famine  join*d  her  sister  fiend, 
Devouring  Pestilence,  to  curse  the  scene ! — 
1  came — I  toird— refoi*m*d— redress'd  the  whole: 
And  lo  1  my  recompense ! — But  I  relapse.— 
What  is  your  suit?— 

ATHOL. 
We  sue,  ray  liege,  for  peace. — 

KING. 

Say,  that  my  lenity  shall  grant  your  prayer. 
How,  for  the  future,  shall  I  rest  assur'd 
Of  your  allegiance? 

ATHOL. 

Stuart  shall  be  left 
The  pledge  of  our  behaviour.— 

XING. 

And  your  arms. 
Ere  noon  to  morrow,  shall  be  yielded  up. 

ATHOL. 

This,  too,  shall  be  perform'^ — 

KINO. 

Then  mark  me,  thane,— 
Because  the  loins,  from  whence  my  father  sprung. 
On  thee  too  life  bestow'd;  enjoy  the  gift — 
I  pardon  what  is  past. — In  peace  consume 
The  winter  of  thy  daysw— But,  if  ye  light 
Th'  extinguished  brand  again,  and  brave  my  throne 
With  new -commotions— by  th*  eternal  power! 
No  fhture  guile,  submission,  or  regard 
Shall  check  my  indignation !<— I  will  pour 
My  vengeance  in  full  volley ;  and  the  earth 
Shall  dread  to  yield  you  succour  or  resource ! 
Of  this,  no  more.— Thy  kinsman  shall  remain 
With  us,  an  hostage  of  thy  promised  faith. — 
So  shall  our  mercy  with  our  prudence  join. 
United  brighten,  and  securely  shine. 


Of  eagle-6y*d  Ambition,  to  th*  abyss        [thought. 
Of  mutt'ring  Horrour,  curs'd     from  thought  to 
— >Hah»  Jealousy  1—1  feel  th»  infernal  power ! 
Her  hissing  snakes  arouse— her  torch  inflames 
My  madd'ning  soul ! — Yes, — if  he  thus  permits 
My  fset  to  range  at  will ;  my  'vengeful  hand 
Will  soon  requite  him.—  lEnkr  Grime. 

SCENE  U. 
Stuart,  Grime. 

GRIME. 

Wherefore  thus  alone  ? 
Thy  noble  kinsman,  who  now  parted  hence. 
Observes  a  Hidden  cloud  overhang  thy  brow. — 
Since  firom  the  dungeon  to  his  wish  restor'd, 
A  mute  aversion  to  his  love,  secludes 
Thy  lonely  steps-* 

STUART. 

'  Yes, — thou  thyself  hast  nam'd 
The  cause  accursM !— ha,  from  the  dungeon  freed!— 
And  freed  by  whom! — ^there's  poison  in  the  thought! 
— ^Am  I  not  hostage  of  my  uncle's  shame } 

GRIMR. 

Thou  dwell* st  on  that  too  much. — Few  live  exempt 
From  disappointment  and  disgrace,  who  run 
Ambition's  rapid  course. — InurM  to  pain. 
The  harden'd  soul,  at  last,  forgets  to  feel 
The  scourge  of  fate  j  and  fearless  rushes  on 
To  deeds  advent'rous. — 

STUART. 

Who  shall  frame  th*  attempt 
That  Stuart  dreads  t»  achieve  ? — Not  pestilence. 
Not  raging  seas,  nor  livid  flamf^  can  bound 
My  dauntJess  undertaking! — ^Teli  me,  Grime, 
For  thou  wast  train'd  to  feats  of  horrid  proof. 
Since,  not  the  voice  of  Heav*n  itself  can  lure 
My  honour  back  again — ^what  pow'r  of  Hell 
Shall  I  invoke  to  deepen  my  revenge?— 

GRIME. 

Ha !  didst  thou  say  revenge  ? — Hail,  sable  pow'r. 
To  me  more  dear  than  riches  or  renown! 
What  gloomy  joy,  to  drench  the  dagger  deep 
In  the  proud  heart  of  him  who  robb'd  my  fame ! 
My  fortune  thwarted ;  or  essay'd  by  fraud 
To  poison  my  delights  !— 

STUART. 

Ua !  thou  hast  rous*d 
The  scorpion-thought  that  stings  me ! — 

— Mark  me,  GrimR,— 
Our  baffled  cause  could  not  alarm  me  thus : 
If  conquest  for  the  foe  declared  to  day,  " 

Our  arms  again  the  vagrant  mi^t  compel, 
And  chain  her  to  our  side. — But  know,  my  love 
Ifas  been  defrauded ! — Eleonora*s  heart 
That  wretch  Invades. — ^That  ravisher,  who  cropped 
My  budding  feme  and  sunk  me  to  reproach ! 
He,  whom  my  jealousy,  m  all  its  rage. 
Hath  singled  for  destruction!—^ 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
Stuart. 
This  solitude  but  moie  foments  despair ! 
Kecals— compares — and  to  th>  incessant  pangs 
Of  spite,  revenge,  and  shame,  condemns  my  soul  !— 
O !  what  a  miserable  slave  am  I  !— 
Precipitated  firom  the  tow'ring  hope 


iSRIMB. 

He  shall  die!-- 

STUART. 

Yes,  he  shall  die!— He  shall  be  fleaM— impalM*. 
And  his  tarn  bowels  thrown  to  beasts  of  prey ;— > 
My  savage  hate  shall  on  his  tortures  feed! 
I  will  have  vengeance! 
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Would'stthon  have  it  fuU, 
Include  hit  patrons.-^ 

STUART. 

Ha !— Wbat  shall  my  arm 
Unsbeath  the  secret  steel  1 

GRIME. 

YeSi^— Strike  at  ODCe^ 
For  liberty,  ambition,  and  revenge^ — 
Let  the  proud  tyrant  yield  his  haughty  soul; 
And  all  his  offspring  swell  the  sanguine  stream. 
Xjet  Angus  perish  too.— 

STUART. 

O  wondVous  plan 
Of  unrestrain'd  barbarity!— It  suits 
The  hoiTOurs  of  my  bosom ! — ^All !— What  all  ? 
In  slaugbter*d  heaps  !-^The  progeny  and  sire  !— 
To  sluice  them  in  th*  unguaided  hour  of  rest! — 
Infernal  sacrifice! — dire — ev'n  too  dire 
,  For  my  despair! — To  me  what  hare  they  done 
To  merit  such  returns? — No,  my  revenge 
pemands  the  blood  of  one,  and  he  shall  CalU — 

GRIME. 

It  shall  suffice — Dunbar  shall  bleed  alone.— 
But  let  us  seize  him  on  the  verge  of  bliss; 
When  the  ibod  maid^s  enkindling  looks  confess 
The  flames  of  bashful  love :  when  eager  joy. 
And  modest  fear,  by  turns  exalt  the  blu^h 
To  a  more  fervid  glow.— When  Eieonora 
Unfolds  Elysium  to.  his  raptur*d  view, 
And  smiles  him  to  her  arms.-^ 

STUART, 

Hah ! — Lightening  sooth 
Thy  tongue,  blasphemer !— r^ooner  may  this  globe 
Be  huri*d  to  the  profound  abysa  of  Hell! — 
But  vain  ai-e  words.— This  is  no  place— remember. 
He  shall  not  triumph  thus !— Thou  hast  bely*d  him— 
He  means  it  nut. — Nor  will  the  syren  smile  — 
No,  Grime,— «he  dares  not  smile  him  to  her  arms! 

GEIME. 
Reproach,  or  mute  disgust,  is  the  reward 
Of  candid  friendship,  that  disdains  to  hide 
Unpalatable  troth ! — 1  tell  thee,  youth. 
Betrothed  by  Angus  to  Dunbar,  she  yields 
'  Her  plighted  faith,  this  hour.— But  see ! — the  maid 
Moves .bitherward  alone! — 
STUART. 

Haste,  leave  me,  Grime! 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms! — my  vengeance  boils! 
Love,  jealousy,  implacable  •despair 
In  tempests  wheel. — 

GRIME. 

Thou  Shalt  not  tarry  here  !~t 
Thy  frantic  rage  may  rashly  overturn 
Our  whole  design! — 

STUART. 


Our  mutual  jealousies;  and  breath'd  anev 
The  ^u)  of  harmony  within  our  breasts. — 
Hast  thou  not,  since  that  period,  entertaia'd 
One  adverse  thought  to  constaocy  and  me? 

BLEONORA. 

Say,  who  invested  thee  with  pow*r  supreme 
0*er  Eleonon^s  conduct ;  that  thou  pom*st 
With  frowning  aspect,  thus,  to  Judge  my  fame?-* 
Hast  thou  not  forfeited  all  claim  to  me? 
Have  I  not  seen  thee  stray  from  honour's  path  ? 
And  shall  my  love  be  to  the  breast  con&a*d 
Where  treason  In  her  darkest  hue  presides!—* 
No!—- let  me  wipe  thee,  blotted  as  thou  art. 
From  my  abhorrent  thoughts! — 

8TUART. 

Not  all  this  pnd9 
Of  mimic  virtue — not  all  th*  assembled  hoot 
Of  female  wiles,  how  exquisite  soever. 
Shall  shelter  thee,  deceiver!— What  new  stain 
Defiles  my  bosom,  since  the  morning  saw 
Thy  tenderness  o*erflow ;  and  heard  thy  toogutt 
Seduce  me  to  thy  faithless  arms,  again? 
ELBONORA. 

Is  this  the  testimony  of  thy  love?. 
This  thy  asserted  honour !  to  revile 
Defenceless  innocence  ? — ^But  this  will  aid 
My  duty— to  forget  thee  — Dost  thou  ask 
What  recent  outrage  has  estranged  my  heart?— 
There  needed  none.— The  measure  of  thy  guilt 
Was  full  enough  before. — Yet  thou  hast  heap^ 
Oflenpes  to  excess:  in  battle  fought 
Against  thy  king;  and  sought,  with  lifted  ann» 
My  father's  life — ungrateful  as  thou  art ! 
Know  then,  the  honour  of  my  name  forbids 
Our  fates  to  join !  and  it  shall  ne'er  be  said. 
That  Eieonora,  lost  to  glory,  took 
A  traitor  to  her  bed!— 

STUART. 

Perfidious  witch! 
Thy  charms  shall  not  avail  thee;  for  I  come 
Th*  avenging  minister  of  broken  faith! 
To  claim  the  promis'd  fi*uitage  of  my  love— 
Or— mark  me — punish,  with  thy  guilty  bloody 
Thy  peijury  and  fraud ! 

ELEOMORA« 

Wilt  thou  attempt 
To  gain,  by  menaces,  what  the  soft  sigh 
Of  plaintive  anguish  would  implore  in  rain  ? 
Here  strike — and  let  thy  ntthk«s  poninrd  drink 
The  blood  of  Douglas,  which  has  often  flowM 
In  virtue's  cause;  aiwi  ev'ry  soil  enrich'd. 
From  wintry  Scania  to  the  sacred  vale 
Where  Lebanon  exalts  his  lofty  brow.— « 

STUART. 

Egregious  sorc'ress  \ — give  me  back  my 
Bid  yesterday  return,  that  saw  my  youth 
Adom'd  in  all  its  splendour,  and  date 
With  gen'rous  pride  and  dignity  of  aoal! — 
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In  my  affiict«d  bosom ?*-*Thcre,  indeed. 
Thine  image  dwells  with  solitude  and  Care, 
An^d  the  devastation  thou  hast  made !       IfFeept, 

STUABT. 
O  crocodile!— Curse  on  these  faithless  drops 
Which  fall,  but  to  ensnare! — ^Thy  specious  words 
Shall  sooner  lull  the  sounding  sur^e,  than  check 
The  fury  that  impels  me! — Yet—  by  Heav'n^ 
Thou  art  divinely  ftiir!  and  thy  distress 
"With  ma^ic  softness  cv'ry  charm  improves!— 
Wert  thou  not  false  as  Hell,  not  Parad  ise 
Could  more  perfection  boast ! — O !  let  me  turn 
My<lainting  eyes  from  thy  resistless  face; 
And  from  my  sense  exclude  the  soothing  sound 
Of  thy  enchanting  tongue,— Yet^— yet  renounce 
Thine  infidelity — ^To  thine  embrace 
Receive  this  wanderer — this  wretch  forlorn!— 
Speak  peace  to  his  distracted  soul;  and  ease 
Tlie  tortures  of  his  bosom  !— 

ELEONOR.\. 

Hapless  youth! 
My  heart  bleeds  for  thee! — cart-less  of  her  own, 
Bleeds  oVr  thy  sorrows!  'mid  the  flinty  rocks 
My  tenclcr  feet  would  tread  to  bring  thee  balm : 
Or,  un repining,  tempt  the  pathless  snow  !— 
O!  could  my  death  recall  thy  banish*d  quiet ! 
Here  would  I  kneel,  a  suppliant  to  Heav*n, 
Jn  thy  behalf;  and  offer  to  the  grave 
The  price  of  tUy  repose !— Alas !  I  fear 
Our  day«  of  pleasure  are  for  ever  past ! 


O  thou  bast  joy  and  horrour  in  thy  gift  1 

And  sway'st  my  soul  at  will!— bless*d  in  thy  love, 

The  memory  of  sottow  and  disgrace. 

That  preys  upon  my  youth,  would  soon  forsake 

My  raptur'd  thought,  and  Hell  should  plot  in  vain. 

To  sever  us  again !— O !  let  me  clasp  thee. 

Thou  charm  ineffable ! 

ELEOSORK 

Forbear,  fond  youth, 
Oar  unrelenting  destiny  bath  rais'd 
Eternal  bars  between  us  ; 

STUART. 

Ha!— what  bars? 

ELEONURA. 

A  sacrifice  demanded  by  my  sire-* 
A  vow— 

STUART. 

Perdition! — Say  what  vow,  rasb  maid! 


A  fatal  TOW !  that  blasts  our  mutual  love*— 

STUART. 

Infernal  vipers  gnaw  thy  heart!— A  vow!— 
A  vow  that  to  my  rival  gives  thee  up ! — 
Sliall  he  then  trample  on  my  soulut  last ! — 
Mock  my  revenge,  and  laugh  at  my  despair ! 
Ha !  shall  he  rifle  all  thy  sweets,  at  will, 
And  riot  in  the  transports  due  to  me  ? 
Tb'  accursed  image  whiris  around  my  bnin  !— 
He  pants  with  rapture ! — ^Horroar  to  my  souti 
He  surfeits  on  delight. — 

BLEONORA. 

O  gentle  HeaVnl 
Xet  tby  soft  mercy  on  bit  soul  descend 


In  dews  of  peace  t-^^Why  roll  with  fiery  gleam 
Thy  starting  eye-balls  ?— Why  on  thy  pale  cheek 
Trembles  fell  rage!— and  why  sustains  tby  fraoM 
This  universal  shock  ?— Is  it,  alas ! 
That  I  have  sworn,  I  never  will  be  thioe?— 
True,  this  1  swore — 

STUART. 

Hah !— never  to  be  mhiel 
Th*  awaken'd  hurricane  begins  to  rage!—  [means 
Be  witness,  Heav'n,  and  Earth,  and  Hell!   sha 
To  glad  the  bosom  of  my  foe  !.— Come  then 
fnferual  vengeance!  aid  me  to  perform 
A  deed  that  fiends  tbemseWes  will  weep  to  see ! 

^      [Drocar. 
Thus,  let  me  blast  his  full-bloom*d— — — 
EfUer  Dunbar,  toho  ifiterftout, 

SCENE  IV. 
Dunbar,  Stuart,  Eleonora. 


Ruffian,^hold 
Tby  desp'rate  hand  !~What  fury,  *scap*d  aoio  Hell, 
Inspires  thy  raze  to  wanton  in  the  blood 
Of  such  excelling  goodness  ?— 

STUART. 

Infamy 
Like  pnine  deface  the  glories  of  thy  name! 
What  busy  demon  sent  thee  hither,  now, 
My  vengeance  to  defeat? — The  hour  is  come-^ 
The  hour  is  come  at  last,  that  must  decide 
For  ever  our  pretentions! 

JIUNBAR. 

Whatsoe'er 
Thy  hate  could  meditate  against  my  life, 
My  nature  mig^J^^  forgive:  but  this  attempt 
Divests  my  soul  of  mercy— 

STUART. 

Guide  my  point 
Ye  pow'rs  of  darkness,  to  my  rival's  henrt. 
Then  take  me  to  yourselves.  ITheyJtghi* 

ELEONORA. 

Restrain — restrain . 
Your  mutual  frenzyl— Horrour!— help— t>ehold— 
Behold  this  miserable  bosom  !^-^lunge 
Your  poniards  here !  and  in  its  fiital  sourca 
Your  enmity  assuage ! — 

nv  ART,  falling. 

It  will  not  be — 
Thy  fortune  hath  eclips'd  me:  and  the  shades 
Of  death  environ  me. — Yet,  what  is  death 
When  honour  brings  it,  but  th'  eternal  seal 
Of  glory,  never— never* to  be  broke ! — 
O  thou  hast  slain  me  in  a  dreadful  hour! 
My  vengeance  frustrated — my  pros)[>eot  curs*d 
With  thy  approaching  nuptials  !  and  my  soul 
Dismiss'd  in  all  her — Eleonora !  — Oh !  [Dies. 

SCENE  V. 

Dunbar,  Eleonora. 

DUNBAR. 

Ah !  wherefore  dost  thou  wring  thy  tender  hands 
In  woeful  attitude?— ab!  wherefore  lift 
Thy  streaming  eyes  to  Meav*n ;  while  the  deep 
Dilates  thy  lab-ring  braast?  [groaa 
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ELEONORA. 

This  is  too  much— 
This  n  too  much  to  bear !-— thou  hast  destroy'd 
My  last  remains  of  pf>ace  ! 

DUNBAR. 

Antif  wns  thy  peade 
Deposited  Id  him  ? — In  him  who  rais'd 
His  impious  hand  to  k;ll  thee ! — Is  it  well 
To  mourn  his  fall,  and  thus  accuse  the  blow 
That  rescued  thee  from  death  ? 

ELEONORA. 

I  blame  not  thee, 
No,  HeaT'n  forbid !— I  blam^  not  my  protector- 
Yet  thy  protection  has  undone  me  quite ! 
And  I  will  mourn— for  ever  mourn  the  hour — 
Th*  Ul-omen'd  hour,  that  un  thy  sword  conferred 
Such  terrible  buccess— How  pale  appear 
These  clay-cold  cheeks  where  graci   and  rigour 
O  dismal  spectacle !«— How  humble  now  fglow*d  ! 
Lies  that  ambition  which  was  late  so  proud  !— 
Did  he  not  call  me  with  his  latest  breath  !— 
He  would  have  said — but  cruel  fate  contrord 

His  fault Ving  tongue! He  would  have  said,. 

"  For  thee, 
For  thee,  false  maid,  1  perish  undepIor*d!" 
O !  hadst  thou  known  how  obstinately  true 
My  heart  remained  to  thee,  when  thy  own  guilt. 
My  duty,  and  thy  rivaPs  worth,  conspired 
To  banish  thee  from  thence,  thy  parting  soul 
Would  have  acquitted^nay,  perhaps,  bewail'd 
My  persecuted  truth ! 

DUN  BAR. 

O  turn  thine  eyes 
From  the  sad  object!— Turn  thy  melting  thoughts 
From  the  disast'rous  theme,  and  look  on  me—' 
On  me  who  would  with  ec»tacy  resign 
This  wretched  being,  to  be  thus  cjnbalm'd 
With  £leonora'&  tears!— Were  1  to  fall. 
Thy  pity  would  not  thus  lament  my  fate ! 

ELEOMORA. 

Thy  death  such  lamentation  would  not  move. 

More  envy'd  thaabemoanM;  tljy  memory 

Would  still  he  cherishM ;  and  thy  name  survive 

To  latest  t^s  in  immortal  bloom— 

Ah,  *tis  not  so  with  him ! — He  leaves  behind 

No  dear  remembrance  of  unsully'd  fiime  1 

No  monument  of  glory,  to  defy  [shame ! 

The  storms  of  time ! — Nought  but  reproach  and 

Nought,  but  perpetual  slander,  brooding  o'er 

His  reputation  lost !— O  fearful  scene 

Of  dire  existence,  that  must  never  close ! 

SCENR  VI. 
ANGUS  entering f  Eleonora,  Dunbar,  attendants, 

ANGUS. 

What  sound  of  female  woe — Ha!  Stuart  slain !  - 
AUiS !  I  fear  thou  art  the  fatal  cause  I— 

[  To  Eleonora, 

ELEONORA. 

Too' well  my  father  has  divin'd  the  cause 


DURBAR. 

By  Heav'n !  no  place,  how  much  soe*er  ra^er'd. 
Shall  screen  th*  assassin  who,  like  him,  would  aim 
The  murderous  steel  at  Eleonora*s  breast! 

ANGUS. 
Ha !  were  his  aims  so  merciless  ?— Too  just 
The  vengeance  that  overtook  him !  -Butthe  ereat 
With  this  unstable  juncture  ill  accords ! — 
Remove  the  body. — ^Thou  mf^nwhile  retire. 
Thy  presence  may  awake,  or  aggravate 
Ihe  rage  of  Athol  [The  bo^  is  remaoed, 

DUNBAR. 

Therefore  I  obey.— 
And  O  thou  lovely  mourner!  who  now  droop'st 
Like  the  spread  rote  beneath  th*  inclement  sbovcTr 
When  next  we  meety  I  hope  to  s(  e  thee  bloom 
With  vernal  freshness,  aud  again  unfold 
Thy  beauties  to  the  Sun !  lExk  Dmbm, 

SCENE  VII. 
Angus,  Eleonora. 


Let  us,  my  chDdy 
Lament  with  steadiness  tho«e  ills  that  flow 
From  our  mishap    yet  therefore  not  ascribe 
To  self-demerit,  impotently  griev*dy 
The  guilt  of  accident— Tbou  hast  enough 
Denoted  thy  concern — Let  me  not  think 
Thy  sorrow  hath  espoused  a  traitor's  cause. 

eleonora. 
Ah !  what  avails  to  me  the  hard-won  palm 
Of  fruitless  virtue  ?— Will  it  lull  to  rest 
Internal  anguish  ?-^Will  it  yield  me  peace? — 

ANGUS. 

Thy  indiscreet  affliction  shall  not  plead 

Against  tht  e,  with  me,  now.— Remember  this. 

If  thou  art  weak  enough  to  harbour  sUQ 

A  guilty  flame;  to  thy  assistance  call 

That  noble  pride  and  dignity  of  scorn. 

Which  warms,  exalts,  and  purifies  the  soul — 

But  1  will  trust  thee  to  thyself. — Withdraw; 

For  Athol  comes,  and  on  his  visage  lowers 

A  8t(^m  of  wrath.  lExit  Ekoitor^ 

SCENE  VHL 

Angus,  Arnou 

athol. 

Are  these  the  &ir  eiiecta 
Of  our  submission !— These  the  promised  fruits 
Of  amity  restor'd !— To  violate 
The  laws  of  hospitality — To  gufde 
The  midnight  murderer^s  inhuman  blow. 
And  sacrifice  your  guests! 

ANGUS. 
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Hal  who  art  tbotiy 
That  I  should  bear  thy  oensure  and  reproof?— 
Kot  protettatioD,  nor  th*  affected  air 
Of  sympathy  and  candoar,  shall  amuse 
My  strong  conception,  nor  dude  the  cry 
Of  justice  and  revenge ! 

ANGUS. 

Had  jnstioe  craved 
^ith  rigid  voice,  the  debt  incurr'd  by  thee. 
Bow  hadst  thou  £u^d  ?— Say,  what  has  plac*d  thy 

deeds 
Above  my  censure?— Let  this  day's  event 
Proclaim  how  far  I  merit  thy  disdain.— 
That  my  humanity  is  misconceived 
Not  much  alarms  my  wonder :  conscious  fraud 
Still  harbours  with  suspicion.— Let  me  tell  thee — 
The  fiite  of  Stuart  was  supremely  just 
Th'  untimely  stroke  his  savage  heart  prepar*d 
Again<^t  the  guiltless  breast  of  Eleonora,    ' 
Avenging  Heav'n  retorted  on  himself. 

ATHOL. 
1  thought  where  all  thy  probity  would  end, 
Disguis'd  accomplice !— But  remember,  lord. 
Should  this  blood-spotted  bravo  *scape,  secure 
In  thy  protection,  or  th*  unjust  extent 
Of  regal  powV,  by  all  my  wrongs !  I'll  spread 
The  seeds  of  vengeance  o'er  th*  a£Erighted  land, 
And  blood  shall  answer  blood ! 

ANGUS. 

How  far  thy  threats 
Are  to  be  fear'd,  we  know. — But  see,  the  king  !— 

SCENE    IX. 
King,  Angus,  Athol. 

&ING. 
•  Tell  me— proud  thanes,  why  are  you  found  opposM 
In  loud  revilings?— You,  that  should  promote 
By  fair  example,  unity  and  peace ! 

ATHOL. 

"Have  I  not  cause  to  murmur  and  complain? 

Stuart,  the  latest  gift  and  dearest  pledijere 

Of  Jove  fraternal,  sooth'd  my  bending  age? 

Him  hath  the  unrelenting  dagger  torn 

From  my  parental  arms;  and  left,  alas! 

This  sapless  trunk,  to  stretch  its  witl^rM  boughs 

To  you  for  justice ! — Justice  then  I  crave. 

KING. 
To  send  the  injur*d  unredressed  away. 
How  great  soeVr  the  offender,  or  the  wrong'd 
Hi'we'er  obscure,  is  wicked — weak  and  vile: 
Degrades,  defiles,  and  should  dethrone  a  king! 
Say,  freely,  thane,  who  has  aggrieved  thee  thus. 
Ami  were  he  dear  as  her  who  shares  our  throne, 
Thou  Shalt  have  ample  vengeance. 
ATIfOL. 

Then  1  charge 
The  son  of  March  with  perfidy  and  murder. 

ANGIJS. 

'Were  I  with  mean  indifference  to  hear 
Th'  envenomM  tongue  of  calumny  traduce 
Defenceless  worth,  1  should  but  ill  deserve 
Your  royal  confidence, — Dunbar  has  slain 
The  kinsman  of  this  thane;  yet  fell  he  not 
By  amrder^  cointdk^,  or  fiwl  de8i|o. 


The  sword  of  Stuart  was  already  drawn 
To  sacrifice  my  daughter,  when  Dunbar, 
By  Hf^v'n  dir  cted  hither,  interpwM, 
Kedeem'd  the  trembling  victim,  and  repell'd 
His  rival's  fury  on,  his  hapless  head. 

ATHOL. 

Must  I  refer  me  to  the  partial  voice 

Of  an  inveterate  foe?— No,  1  rgect 

The  tainted  evidence,  and  rather  claim 

The  combat  proof. — Enfeebled  are  my  limbs 

With  age  that  creeps  along  my  nerves  uustrungy 

Yet  shall  the  iustice  of  mv  cause  recall 

My  youthful  vigour,  ronse  my  loit'ring  blood, 

Swell  evhry  sinew,  strengthen  ev'ry  limb. 

And  crown  me  with  success — Behold  my  gage, 

I  wait  for  justice. 

XING. 

Justice  Shalt  thou  have-^ 
Nor  shall  an  equitable  claim  depend 
On  such  precarious  issue.— Who  shall  guard 
The  weak  from  violence,  if  brutal  force 
May  vindicate  oppression.— Truth  alone 
Shall  rule  the  fair  decision,  and  thy  wrongs, 
If  thou  art  wrong'd,  in  my  unbiassed  sway 
Shall  find  a  just  avenger.— T^et  Dunbar 
Appear  when  urgM,  and  answer  to  the  charge. 

[7b  Angtu.    Eaeuni  King,  Angus, 

SCENE   X. 
Athol,  Grime. 

ATHOr. 

Curse  on  the  smooth  dissembler ! ^Welcome, 

My  soul  is  wrought  to  the  sublimest  rage  [Grime. 
Of  horrible  revenge!^ — If  aught  remain*d 
Of  cautious  scruple,  to  the  scattVing  winds 
1  give  the  phantom.— May  this  carcase  rot, 
A  Itiathsome  banquet  to  the  fowls  of  Heav'n, 
If  e'er  my  breast  admit  one  thought  to  bound 
The  progress  of  my  hate ! 

GRIMB. 

What  means  my  prince } 

ATHOL, 

Th*  unhappy  youth  is  slain ! 

•  GRIME. 

Ha!— Hell  be  prais'd— 
He  was  a  peevish  stripling,  prone  to  change. 

[Aside. 
— ^Vain  is  condolence. — Let  our  swords  be  swift 
To  sate  his  hov'ring  shade. — 1  have  conferr*d 
With  trusty  Cattan,  our  desiim  explain'd, 
And  his  full  aid  secur' I. — To  night  he  rulee 
The  middle  watch. — ^The  clans  already  move 
In  silence  o*cr  the  plain. 

ATHOL. 

Come  then,  yt  powers 
That  dwell  with  nighty  and  patronize  revenge ! 
Attend  our  invocation,  and  confirm 
Th*  exterminating  blow ! — My  boughs  are  lopp'd» 
But  they  will  sprout  again :  my  vigorous  trunk 
Shall  flourish  from  the  wound  my  foes  have  made^ 
And  yet  again,  project  an  awfia  shade. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
King,   ^vben,    Dunbar. 

QUEEN. 

O!  THIS  wms  more  than  the  ill-sorted  traia 
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Of  uodeterminM  fency  !*— Thii  conveyed 

No  loose  imperfect  images:  but  all 

Was  dreadfully  distinct !  as  if  the  hand 

Of  Fate  had  irrought  it— Profit  by  those  siyns— . 

Your  guardian  angel  dictates. — O,  my  prince  ! 

Let  not  your  blind  «ecurity  disgrace 

The  merit  of  your  prudence. 

KING. 

No,  my,  queen. 
Let  us  avoid  the  opposite  extremes 
Of  neglijrence  supine,  and  prostrate  fear.— 
Already  hath  our  vigilance  perform'd 
What  caution  justifies :  and  for  thy  dream; 
As  such  consider  it— the  vain  effect 
Of  an  imagination  long  distilrb'd. — 
Life  with  substantial  ills  enough  iscursM: 
Why  should  we  then,  with  frantic  zeal,  pursue 
Unreal  care;  and,  with  th'  illusive  form 
Which  our  own  teeming  brain  prod{ic*d,  affright 
Our  reason  from  her  throne  ? 

QUBBN. 

In  all  your  course 
Of  youthful  glory,  when  the  guiding  hand 
Of  warlike  Henry  led  you  to  the  field; 
When  my  fond  soul  suffered  the  successive  pangs 
Of  fond  impatience  and  repressive  fear; 
When  ev*ry  recking  messenger  from  France, 
Wreathed  a  new  garland  for  Albania's  prince, 
And  shook  my  bosom  with  the  dreadful-  tale 
That  spoke  your  praise;  say,  did  ihy  weak  despair 
Recal  you  from  the  race  ?— Did  not  my  heart 
Espouse  your  fame,  and  patiently  await 
The  end  of  your  career? — O !  by  the  joys 
I  felt  at  your  return,  when  smiling  love 
Secure,  with  rapture  reian'd. — O  !  by  these  tears, 
Which  seldom  plead;  indulge  my  boding  soul! 
•  Arouse  your  conquVing  troops;  let  Angus  guard 
The  convent  with  a  chosen  band. — The  soul 
Of  treason  is  abroad  ! 

KINO. 

Ye  ruling  powers! 
Let  me  not  wield  the  sceptre  of  this  realm. 
When  my  degenerate  breast  becomes  the  haunt 
Of  haggard  fear. — O !  what  a  wretch  is  he. 
Whose  fev'rous  life,  devptcd  to  the  gloom 
Of  superstition,  feels  the  incessant  throb 
Of  ghastly  panic !— In  whose  startled  ear 
The  knell  still  deepens,  and  the  raven  croaks! 

QUEEN. 

Vain  be  my  terrours— my  presages  vain— 

yet  with  my  fond  anxiety  comply, 

And  my  repose  restore !— Not  for  myselfr-^ 

Not  to  prolong  the  season  of  my  life. 

Am  I  thus  suppliant!  Ah  nol  for  yeu — 

For  you  whose  being  gladdens  and  protects 

A  grateful  people.— You,  whose  parent  boughs 


taitd. 
Still  watcbfiil  o'er  his  charge— the  lib'nd  hand 
Of  4>ouuty  will  have  nothing  to  bestow. 
Ere  Angus  cease  to  merit ! — Say,  Dunbar^ 
Who  rules  the  nightly  watch  ? 

DUNBAR. 

To  Cattan's  care  • 
The  city  guafd  is  subject 

KING. 

I  have  mark'd 
Much  valour  b  him.— -Hie  thee  to  him,  youth. 
And  bid  him  with  a  chosen  few  surround 
The  cloisters  of  the  convent;  and  remain 
*Till  mom  fiill  streaming  shall  relieve  his  watch. 
^  [Exit  Damiar. 

Thus  shall  repose,  with  glad  assurance,  waa 
Its  balmy  blessing  to  thy  troubled  breast. 

lEami. 
SCENE  IL 

GBiftE,  Cattan. 

GRIME. 
Thus  for,  brave  Cattan,  fortune  seems  indin'd 
To  recompense  us  for  the  day's  disgrace. — 
Our  band,  conceal'd  within  the  cloisters,  wait 
With  eagerness  and  joy  tbo  auspicious  hour^ 
To  perpetrate  the  deed.     It  now  remains. 
To  rcsrulate  our  conduct,  and  to  each 
His  share  of  this  great  enterprise  assign.-* 
If  Angus  lives,  in  vain  our  arms  devote 
The  usurper  and  his  progeny  to  death : 
His  power  and  principles  will  still  supply 
Fresh  obstacles,  which  all  our  future  efibrta 
Can  ne'er  surmount. 

CATTAN. 

Then  let  our  swords  prercil 
All  further  opposition,  and  at  once  " 
Dismiss  him  to  the  shades. 

CRIME. 

Thine  be  the  task-^ 
I  know  with  what  just  indignation  bums 
Thy  gen'rous  hate,  against  the  partial  thaac^ 
Who,  to  thine  age  and  services,  preferred 
A  raw  unpractis'd  stripling. 

CATTAN.  ' 

Ha!— no  morel 
The  bare  remembrance  tortures  me ! — O  QriiDa! 
How  will  my  soul  his  mortal  groans  enjoy ! 

GRIME. 
While  we  within  perform  tif  intrepid  blow, 
To  his  apartment  thou  shalt  move  alone; 
Nor  will  pretence  be  wantin?:  say,  thou  bruig*s€ 
Intelligence  important,  that  demands 
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With  Ramsay  from  ih«  pbin.— Bvt  see!  they 
We  inufft  avoid  them,  aod  retire  unseen,     [come, 

lExeuni, 

SCENE  in.    An  aparimenL 
Angus,  Ramsay. 
Allocs. 
By  Heav'ns  it  much  alarms  me!— Wide  o'er  all 
The  dusky  pJain,  by  the  fires  half  extinct, 
Are  seen  the  soldiers,  roHM  in  heaps  confus'd, 
The  slaves  of  brutal  appetite. — Save  those 
Beneath  thy  discipline,  scarce  one  remains 
From  the  contagion  free. 

RAMSAY. 

When  we  retum'd        % 
FatiguM  from  battle,  numbers  brought,  unask'd, 
Refreshments  for  the  wounded  from  the  town : 
Thence  the  temptation  spread  from  rank  to  rank, 
And  few  resisted. 

Aircvs. 

Bot  that  I  consult 
My  king's  tranquillity,  and  wouM  not  wake 
The  affrighted  citizens  with  alarm, 
J9a  hundred  trumpets  should  this  instant  raise 
Their  brazen  throats  together,  and  arouse 
Th'  extended  sluggards. — Go,  my  valiant  friend. 
And  with  thy  uninfected  troops  attend 
To  ev'ry  motion  of  th*  incertain  night, 

[Exit  Ramsay, 
SCENE    IV. 

ANGUS. 

Now,  the  loud  tempest  of  the  toilful  day 
Subsides  into  a  calm.— And  yet  my  soul 
Still  labours  thro*  the  btorm!— -By  day  or  night, 
Id  florid  youth,  or  mellow  age,  scarce  fleets 
One  hour  without  its  care!— Not  sleep  itself 
Is  ever  balmy:  for  the  shadowy  dream 
Oit  bears  substantial  woe ! 

SCENE  .V. 
Angus,  Cattan. 

CATFAN. 

My  noble  lord. 
Within,  the  pol^al  as  1  kept  my  watch. 
Swift  gliding  shadows  by  the  glimmering  Moon 
I  could  perceive,  in  forms  of  armed  men. 
Possess  the  space  that  borders  on  the  porch— 
I  qaestion^d  thrice;  they  yielded  no  reply: 
And  now  the  soldiers,  ranged  in  close  array. 
Wait  your  command.  . 

ANGUS. 

Quick,  lead  me  to  the  place- 
Fool  treason  is  at  work !«. 

CATTAN. 

It  were  not  good 
To  Fcnture  forth  unarmed, — Courageous  thane, 
Receive  this  dagger, — 


i7i 


CATTAV. 

Curse  on  my  fe^lc  arm  that  failM  to  strike 
The  poniard  to  thv  heart  !^How  like  a  dog 
I  tamely  frOldespis'd! 

ANGUS. 

Fell  ruffian !  say. 
Who  set  thee  on  ?— -This  treachery.  I  fear, 
Is  but  the  preludte  to  some  dreadful  scene ! 

CATTAKr. 

Just  are  thy  terrours.— Bv  the  infernal  gulph 
That  opens  to  receive  me!  I  would  plunge 
Into  the  abyss  with  joy,  could  the  success 
Of  Athol  feast  my  sense ! 

[A  noise  qfciatkmg  swords  and  shrieks, 

—Hah !— *now  the  sword 
Of  Slaughter  smoaks!— Th»  exulting  thane  surveys 
Th'  imperial  scene;  while  jrrimly  smiling  Grime 
With  purple  honour  deck'd— 

AJIGUS. 

Tremendous  powers! 

•  CATTAN. 

O'er  the  falPn  tyrant  strides.—  [Cjw, 

ANGUS.- 

Heav'n  shield  us  all! 
Amazing  horrour  chills  met^Ha,  Dunbar! 
Then  treason  triumphs! — O  my  soul!  my  san* 

SCENE    VL 
Angus,  Dunbar  teoKfid^ 

DUNBAB. 

I  sought  thee,  noble  thane,  while  yet  my  limbs 
Obey  their  lord.—!  sought  thee,  to  unfold 
My  zealous  soul,  ere  yet  she  takes  her  flight— 
Stretch'd  on  th^  ground,  these  eyes  beheld  the  kmg 
Transfix'd  a  lifeless  corse  !  and  saw  this  arm 
Too  hue  to  save— too  feeble  to  avenge  him!— 

ANGUS. 
Weep  Caledonia,  weep!— thy  peace  is  slain^ 
Thy  father  and  thy  king  !— O !  this  event, 
Like  a  vast  mountain,  loads  my  staggViu?  soul, 
And  crushes  all  her  pow*rs !— But  say,  my  friendL 
If  yet  thy  strength  permits,  how  this  befeL 

DUNBAR. 
A  band  of  rebels,  glean'd  from  the  defeat 
By  Athol,  lurk'd  behind  the  adjacent  hills : 
These,  faithless  Cattan,  favoured  by  the  night 
Admitted  to  the  city,  join'd  their  power  ' 

With  his  corrupted  guard,  and  hither  led  them 
Unmark'd,  where  soon  they  entered  unoppos'Ar— 
Alarm'd,  i  strove^-but  strove,  alas!  in  vain. 
To  the  sad  scene,  ere  I  could  force  my  way  * 
Our  monarch  was  no  more!     Around  him  1^ 
A  heap  of  traitors,  whom  his  single  arm 
Had  sUiin  before  he  fell.— Th*  unhappy  queen 
Who,  to  defend  her  consort's,  had  opposed       * 
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DUNBAR. 


O  thane ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  sequel  of  my  tale ! 
How  will  thy  fond  parental  heart  be  rent 
With  mortal  anguish,  when  my  tongue  relates 
The  fete  of  Eleonora ! 

ANGUS. 


....    ^j  fears 
say,  Dunbar, 


Ha! 
Anticipate  thy  words  1 — O  say, '. 
How  feres  my  child ! 

DUNBAR. 

The  shades  of  endless  night 
Now  settle  o'er  her  eyes '.-^-heroic  maid! 
She  to  th'  assaulted  threshold  bravely  ran. 
And  with  her  snowy  arms  supplyM  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  entrance : — But  the  barb'rons  crew 
Broke  in  impetuous,  crush'd  her  slender  limb, 
When  Grime,  his  dagger  brandishing,  exclaim'd, 
'*  Behold  the  sorc'ress  whose  accursed  charms 
Betray'd  the  youth ;  and  whose  inveterate  sire 
This  day  reversed  our  fortune  in  the  field! — 
This  for  revenge!"— then  plunged  it  in  her  breast! — 


ANGUS. 


Infernal  homicide ! 


DUNBAR. 

There— there  I  own 
He  yanquish'd  me  indeed ! — What  thouerh  I  rush'd 
Thro*  many  a  wound,  and  in  th*  assassin's  heart 
Imbru'd  my  faithful  steel. — But  see,  where  comes. 
By  her  attendants  led,  the  bleeding  feir ! 

SCENE    VII. 

Angus,  Dunbar,  Eleonora  xooundtd  and 
supported, 

ELEONORA. 

Here  set  me  down^-^vain  is  your  kind  concern.— 
Ah !  who  with  parent  tenderness  will  bless 
My  parting  squI,  and  close  my  beamless  eyes! 
Ah !  who  defend  me,  and  with  pious  care 
To  the  cold  grave  commit  my  pale  remains! 


O  misery  !-^ook  up«4hy  fether  calls — 

[Embradng  her, 

ELEONORA. 

What  angel  borrows  that  pateriml  voice! 
Ha!  lives  my  father!— Ye  propitious  powers! 
He  folds  me  in  his  arms— Yes,  he  survives 
The  havoc  of  this  night  !—-0  let  n|e  now 
Yield  up  my  fervent  soul  with  rapturM  praise ! 
For  Angus  lives  t'  avenge  his  murder'd  prince. 
To  save  his  country,  and  protract  his  blaze 
Of  glory  farther  still ! 


Immediate  aid  from  thee— But  I  wax 
Our  infent  king,  surrounded  in  the  fort. 
Demands  thy  present  help.-— 

ANGUS. 

Yes,  loyal  youth! 
Thy  glorious  wounds  instruct  me  whkt  I  owe 
To  my  young  sovereign,  and  my  country's  peace  I 
But  how  shall  I  sustain  th^  ravenous  tribe 
Of  various  griefs,  that  gnaw  me  all  at  once? 
My  royal  master  falls,  my  country  groans. 
And  cruel  fate  has  ravish'd  from  my  side 
My  dearest  daughter  and  my  best-lov'd  (neod! 

DUNBAR. 
Thy  praise  shall  be  thy  daughter;  and  thy  firiend 
Survive  uncbangM  in  ev*ry  honest  breast 

ANGUS. 

Must  we  then  part  for  ever' — ^What  a  plan 
Of  peaceful  happiness  my  hope  had  laid 
In  thee  and  her! — alas!  thou  fadmg flower. 
How  fest  thy  sweets  consume  !<^-come  to  my  anm^ 
That  I  may  taste  them  ere  they  fleet  away ! 

[EmbraoKghir, 
O  exquisite  distress ! 

ELEONORA. 

For  me,  my  fmtlier. 
For  me  let  not  the  bootless  tear  distil. — 
Soon  shall  I  be  with  those,  who  rest  secure 
From  all  th*  inclemencies  of  stormy  life. 

ANGUS. 

Adieu,  my  children  !-»never  shall  I  bear 
Thy  cheering  voice  again !— *  long  ferewdl ! 

[Exit  Angt!^ 

SCENE  VIIL 
Dunbar,  Eleonora. 

DUNBAR. 

Soon  shall  om*  shortened  race  of  life  be  nm.^* 
Our  day  already  hastens  to  its  close ; 
And  night  eternal  comes.— Yet,  tho*  I  toa<^ 
The  land  of  peace,  and  backward   riev,  well 

pleased, 
The  tossing  wave  from  which  I  shall  be  free. 
No  rest  will  greet  me  on  the  silent  shore. 
If  Eleonora  sends  me  hence  unblessed. 
eleonora. 

Distemper'd  passion,  when  we  parted  last, 
Usurp*d  my  troubled  bo^om,  and  Dunbar 
With  horrour  was  beheld :  but  reason  now 
With  genial  mildness  beams  upon  my  aoul. 
And  represents  thee  justly,  as  tbua  art-^ 
The  tend'rest  lover  and  the  gentlest  friend. 

DUNBAR. 

O  transport,  to  my  breast  unknown  before  I 
Not  the  soft  breeze  upon  its  fragrant  winga 
Wafts  such  refreshing  gladness  to  the  heart 

Of  nantinir  nilsrrims.  nk  thv  hnlmv  wruvla 
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rpoo  thy  frienaiy  MPlB-^Ylt,  O  retire ! 
*h«t  guilty  ann— Say,  did  it  ne'er  rebel 
L^inst  my  peace  ? — But  let  me  not  revolve 
"hose  sorrows  now.— Were  Heav*o  again  to  raise 
liat  once-loT'd  head  that  lies,  alas !  so  low ! 
ind  horn  the  rcrge  of  death  my  life  recall, 
Vhat  joy  could  visit  my  forlorn  esUte, 
elfKloom*d  to  hopeless  woe ! 


Must  I  then  wander, 
L  pensive  sha^e,  along  the  dreary  vale, 
md  groan  for  ever  under  thy  reproach! 


Lh  no,  thou  faithful  youth !  shall  I  repay 
Tiy  love  and  virtue  with  ungrateful  hate  ? 
Tiese  wounds  that  waste  so  lavishly  thy  Ulte, 
Vere  they  not  all  r^ceiv'd  in  my  defence  ? 
day  no  repose  embrace  me  in  the  tomb, 
r  my  soul  mourns  not  thy  untimely  fiJl 
Vith  aittSTwwoal^^tby  paaaion  basnotrt^^ 
13ie  awoM  atrium  its  purity  dBaerT>id. 

UimBAR. 

i  winle  foibear,  pale  minister  of  Fate, 
?V>rbear  a  while;  and  on  my  ravish'd  ear 
>t  tha  ImI  witie  of  this  dvmg  swan 
itieal  in  soft  blanishment,  divinely  fveet! 
rhea  atiiba  tk'  MMrring  hlow,^ 


That  thus  our  hopts, 
Vhich  blossom'd  num*rous  as  the  flow'ry  spring, 
Vre  nipp'd  uutimely,  ere  the  sun  of  joy 
tf atured  them  into  firuit,  rephie  not,  youth.*- 
jfe  hath  its  various  seasons,  as  the  year; 
Ind  after  clust'ring  autumni--but  I  fiunt^^ 
iupport  me  neareiw^n  rich  harvest's  nme 
Ueak  winter  must  have  lagg'd.— Oh!  now  I  fae| 
lie  leaden  hand  of  Death  lie  heavy  on  me.-^ 
Thine  imaga  swims  before  ray  straining  eye,mm 
*And  now  it  disappears. — Speak^-bid  amea 
To  the  lost  Elaonom^-iKotawonl! 
-NbtOBcfepewelt— Alas!  that  disad  giora 
s  eloquent  distress  l--Celeitia]  powers, 
^tect  my  iithev,  ahow*r  tt|Km  hfo -i-««*— Oh ! 

DCmBAlU 

"here  ied  the  pnratt  fooltbttt  aver  dwelt 
D  mortal  clay  W>1  eoine,  ay  lovel  I  eoat   i 
Hiere  now  the  rosy  tincture  of  these  lipel 
The  nnile  that  grace  inefUle  diffus'd! 
Phe  glance  that  smote  the  soul  wHh  silent  wonder! 
The  voice  tint  sooth*d  the  anguish  of  disease, 
Ind  held  attention  ci^tive  f-^Let  me  kist 
"his  pale  deserted  temple  of  my  joy ! 
liis,  Chastity,  thif,  thy  unspotted  shade 


Courageous  Psiiaay ;  and  thy  Btaie  shall  lire 
For  ever  in  the  annals  of  fenown.^^ 
-—But  sea,  where  sUent  as  the  ni>oa  of  night 
These  lovers  lie  !«f  coat  ■rest,  ill-fated  pair ! 
Your  dear  raiiMmbnuice  shall  for  ever  dwell 
Within  the  breast  of  Angus;  and  his  love 
Oft  with  paternal  tears  bedew  your  tomb ! 

RAMSAY. 

0  fatal  scene  of  innocence  destroyed? 
ANGUS,  hAM, 

O  bloody  author  of  this  night's  mishapl 
Whose  impious  hands  are  with  the  sacred  blood 
Of  m^csty  distainM  !>-«Contemplate  here 
The  havoc  of  thy  crimes!  and  then  bethink  thee 
What  vengeance  ciaves.-— 

ATHOU 

With  insolence  of  speech 
How  dares  thy  tongue  licentious,  thus  insult 
Thy  sovereign,  Ane-us? — Madly  hath  thy  «eal 
Espoused  a  sinking  causes— But  thou  may*st  still 
DeMrve  my  future  favouri^-* 

AHGVI. 
O  thou  stain 
OPfhh-  noUmy  I^^hou  bane  of  faithi 
Thou  woman-killing  cowftrd,  who  hast  crept 
To  the  unguarded  throne,  and  stabb'd  thy  prince! 
What  hath  thy  treason,  blasted  as  it  is, 
To  bribe  the  soul  of  Angus  to  thy  views  } 

ATBOL. 

Soon  tbalt  thoo  rue  th'  indignity  qaw  thrown 

On  me  thy  lawful  prince.«-*Yes,  talking  lord. 

The  day  will  soon  appear,  when  1  shall  rise 

In  m^iesty  and  terrour,  to  assert 

My  countr3r*s  fVeedom;  and  at  last,  aivenge 

My  own  peoi^ar  wrongs. — ^When  thou  and  all 

Those  grov'ling  sycophants,  who  bow*d  the  knee 

To  the  usurper's  afbitrary  sway. 

Will  lawn  on  me.— Ye  tampariaing  slaves  I 

Unchain  your  king;  and   teach  your    homble 

Booths 
Tk>  kiss  the  dMtheMath  my  royal  fset— 

[Totktgudrd, 


The  day  will  aoon  appear!-— Day  shall  not  thrice 
Return,  before  thy  carease  be  oast  fbrth^ 
Unbu^d,  to  the  dogs  and  beaata  of  pc«y-<« 
Or,  high-«zalled,  putiify  in  air. 
The  B^owanoit  of  treason.^ 


ATHOL, 

Empty  threat! 
VMe  halh  lbi«told  that  Athol  shall  be  cro^ 

AMCOL 


^•d# 
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Of  idle  superstition,  thet  ensnare 
Th*  ambitious  soul  to  wickedness  and  woe! 
Curse  on  thy  Tirtue,  which  bath  orerthrown 
My  eiemied  hopes!  and  may  despair 
Descend  in  pettilenoe  on  all  mankind! 

AMGUS. 

Thy  cnrse  just  HeaT*n  retorts  upon  thyself! 

To  separate  dungeons  l<»ad  the  rejE^icides. — 

[Exit  gttardwiih  tkepriMmers, 
Prom  thirst  of  rule  what  dire  disasters  flow  I 
How  flames  t4iat  gruiU  ambition  tangbt  to  glow ! 
Wish  gains  on  wish,  desire  surmounts  desire! 
Hope  fans  the  blaze,  and  envy  feeds  the  fire: 
From  crime  to  crime  aspires  the  madd'ning  soul ! 
Kor  laws,  nor  oaths,  nor  fears  its  rage  control; 
Till  Heav'n  at  length  awakes,  supremely  just, 
And  lerels  all  its  tow'ring  scbeqies  in  dust ! 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  REPRISAL,        ' 

fPOKBM  BY  MR.  HATASD. 

An  ancient  sage,  when  Death  approach'd  bisbed^ 
Consigned  to  Pluto  his  devoted  head; 
And,  that  no  fiend  might  hiss,  or  prove  uncivil, 
W  ith  vows  and  pray*rs,  be  fairly  brib'd  the  devil : 
Yet  neither  vows  nor  pray'ra,  nor  rich  oblation, 
Cou'd  always  save  the  sinner — from  damnation. 

Thus  authors,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  &te. 
The  critics  rage  with  prologues  deprecate; 
Yet  oft  the  trembling  bard  implores  in  vain. 
The  wit  profess*d  turns  ont  a  dunce  in  gram: 
No  plea  can  then  avert  the  dreadful  sentence. 
He  must  be  damn*d — in  spite  of  all  repentance. 

Here  J  ustice  seems  from  her  straightline  to  vary, 
Mo  guilt  attends  a  fiiot  involuntary ; 
This  maxim  the  wboU  cruel  charge  destroys, 
No  poet  sure  was  ever  dullp-4)y  choice. 

So  pleads  our  culprit  in  his  own  defence. 
You  cannot  prov^  his  dullness  is — ^prepense. 

He  meani  to  pleaserf-be  opns  np  pther  view; 
And  now  presents  3rou  with — a  sea  ragout. 
A  disb— howe'er  you  reljsh  his  endeavours. 
Replete  with  a  variety  of  favours. 

A  stout  Hibernian,  and  ferocious  Seot, 
Together  boil  in  our  enchanted  pot; 
To  taint  thf  s«  viands  with  the  true  fumet. 
He  shreds  a  mus^,  vain,  French— martinet. 
This  stalis  ingredient  might  our  porridge  mac 
Without  some  acid  iuice  <^f  English  tar. 
To  rouse  ^he  appetite  the  drum  shall  rattle, 
And  the  dessert  shall  be  a  bloo41ess  l^attle. 

What  heartwill  fkil  to  glow,  what  eye  to  brigbtan, 
When  Britain's  wnOh  aroos'd  begins  to  lighten ! 
Her  thunders  rpll— 4ier  fearless  sons  advance. 
And  her  red  ensigi^s  yave  o'pr  tl>e  pale  ^ow'rs  of 
Franc^.. 

Such  game  our  fathers  play'd  jn  days  of  yore, 
When  Edward's  banners  fanned  the  Gallic  sbor6; 
When  Howard's  arm  Eliik's  vengeance  hurl'd, 
"  And  Drake  difi^'d  h^r  fame  around  the  world: 
Still  shall  that  god-like  flame  yopr  bosomf  fire, 
I1ie  gen'rous  son  shall  emulate  the  sire; 
Her  ancient'splendour  England  shaH  maintain, 
p*er  distant  realms  extend  her  genial  reign, 
Afx}  i\»»r-^  unnrfti'ii  ^m|>res8  of  tb^  ipa|fi« 


SONff 


fO]^0  FROM  THE  SAMS. 

From  the  man  whom  I  love,  tbo'  my  heart  I  &• 
1  will  freely  describe  the  wretch  I  despise,   [ywe. 
And  if  he  has  sense  but  to  balance  a  straw. 
He  will  sure  take  the  bint  from  the  picture  1  dnw. 


A  wit  without  leiisa,  without  fiincy  a  bean. 
Like  a  parrot  be  chatters  and  stmts  like  a  crow; 
A  peacock  in  pride,  in  grimmoe  a  baboon, 
Iir  courage  a  hind,  in  conceit  a  gaacooQ. 

As  a  vulture  rapacious,  in  falsehood  a  fox, 
IncOnsUnt  as  waves,  and  unfeeling  as  rocks; 
As  a  tiller  ferocious,  perverse  as  a  hog» 
In  mischief  an  ape,  and  in  fewning  a  ddg. 

In  a  word,  to  sum  up  all  his  talents  together. 
His  heart  is  of  lead,  and  his  brain  is  of  feather: 
Yet,  if  be  has  sense  but  to  balance  a  straw. 
He  wi4  sifre  take  the  hint  from  the  picture  1  dxav. 


HOUG  FROM  THE  8A8UB. 

Lvr  the  nymph  still  avoid,  and  be  deaf  to  the  snti 
Who  in  transports  of  passion  affects  to  OMiipbiB ; 
For  his  rage,  not  his  love,  in  that  frencj  is  stiov^; 
An4  the  blast  that  blows  loudest  is  soon  o'erblows. 

But  the  shepherd  ^hom  Cupid  has  i^Serc^  to  tbe 

heart 
Will  submissive  adore,  and  rgoice  in  the  smart; 
Or  in  plaintive  soft  murmurs,  his  bosom-felt  woe 
Li|(e  the  ^ootb  ^IkUnj^  current  of  rivets  in&  fiow. 


FROM  THE  RBPRUAL. 

Ye  swains  of  the  Shannon,  feir  Sheelah  is  gone^        ' 
Ye  swains  of  the  Shannon,  feir  Sheelab  is  gone. 

Qchone  my  dear  jewd ; 

Why  was  vou  so  cruel 
Amidst  my  companions  to  leave  me  alone  ? 

Tho'  Teagne  shut  the  casement  in  Baliy-douga 

baU;  [h^; 

Tbo'  Teague  stmt  the  casem^^  in  QaQy-ckmgk 

In  the  dark  she  was  groping. 

And  found  it  wide  open ; 
Och!  the  devil  himself  could  not  stuid  such  a  feB- 

In  beholding  your  charms,  I  can  see  them  no  moie,     : 
In  beholding  your  charms,  I  can  see  them  no  more. 

If  you*re  dead  do  but  owp  it ;  I 

Then  youll  hear  me  bemoan  it; 
For  in  loud  lamentations  your  fete  I'll  deploie. 

Devil  curse  this  occasion  with  tnmuks  aad  strife! 

Devil  curse  this  occasion  with  tumults  and  strife! 
O !  the  month  of  November, 
She  '11  have  cause  to  remember. 

As  a  black  l^r  day  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

With  a  rope  I  could  catch  the  dear  crestme  IVe 

list!  {y^' 

With  a  rope  I  could  catch  the  dear  deatuie  IVe 

But,  without  a  dismission, 

Pd  lose  my  commission. 
And  be  hang'd  with  disgi-ace  for  deserting  my  po|t. 
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Tho»  silent  his  tou^oe,  he  will  plead  with  his  eyes. 
And  bis  heart  own  your  sway  in  a  tribute  of  sighs; 
But,  when  he  accosts  you  in  meadow  or  irrove. 
His  tale  is  all  tenderness,  rapture,  and  love. 


SONG  FROM  THE  SAME. 

Behold!  my  brave  Britons,  the  fair  springing 
Fill  a  bumper  and  toss  off  your  glasses:  [gale, 
Buss  and  part  with  yourfrolicksome  lasses; 

Then  aboard  and  unfurl  the  wide  flowing  sail. 

CHORUS. 
White  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls. 
And  English  courage  fires  our  souls; 
To  crown  our  toils,  the  Fates  decree 
The  wealth  and  empire  of  the  sea. 

Our  canvas  and  cares  to  the  winds  we  display. 
Life  and  fortune  we  cheerfully  venture; 
And  we  laugh,  and  we  quaff,  and  we  banter ; 

Nor  think  of  to  morrow  while  sure  of  to  day, 

CHORUS. 

While  British  oak,  &c. 
The  streamers  of  France  at  a  distance  appeal 

YTe  must  mind  oth^r  music  than  catct^; 

Man  our  quarters,  and  handle  our  matches ; 
Our  cannon  produce,  and  for  battle  prepare. 

CHORUS. 

While  British  oak,  &c. 

Engendered  in  smoke  and  deliver'd  in  flame, 
British  vengeance  rolls  loud  as  the  thunder  | 
liCt  the  vault  of  the  sky  burst  asunder, 

So  victory  follows  with  riches  and  fome. 

CHORUS. 

While  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls. 
And  English  courage  fires  our  souls; 
To  crown  our  toils,  the  Fates  decree 
The  wealth  aud  empire  of  the  sea. 


JEPILOGVE  TO  THE  REPRISAL. 

SPOKEN  BY  MISS  MAC  KLIN. 

Ats— now  1  can  with  pleasure  look  around , 
Safe  as  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  on  English  ground-^ 
In  a  dark  dungeon  to  be  stow'd  away, 
IMltdfi  rgaring,  thundering,  danger  and  dismay ; 
Expos'd  to  fire  and  water,  sword  and  bullets— 
;Might  damp  the  heart  of  any  virgin  pullet — 
1  dread  to  think  what  might  have  come  to  pass, 
Had  not  the  British  lion  queird  the  Gallic  ^ss—^ 
3By  Champignon  a  wretched  victim  led 
To  cloistcr'd  cell,  or  more  detested  bed, 
fAy  days  in  pray'r  and  fasti ug  1  bad  spent: 
J^s  nun  or  wife,  alike  a  penitent 
J-IU  gallantry,  so  confident  and  eager, 
(-lad  prov'd  a  mess  of  delicate  soupe — ^maigre : 
*Xo  bgodess  longipgs  I  had  fallen  a  martyr: 
:put  Heav*n  be  prais'd,  the  Frenchman  canght » 
tartar. 
Yet  soft^-our  author's  fate  you' must  decree 
^ball  he  come  safe  to  port  or  sink  at  sea  ? 
'VOmf  sentence,  sweet  or  bitter,  Soft  or  sore, 
Iploats  his  frail  bark,  or  runs  it  l^omp  ashore.^— 


Ye  wits  above,  restrain  your  awful  thunder : 
In  his  first  cruise, 'twere  pity  he  should  founder, 

ITvihegaL 
Safe  from  your  shot  he  fears  no  other  foe. 
Nor  gulph,  but  that  which  horrid  yawns  below, 

[To  ike  pit. 
The  bravest  chiefs,  ev'n  Hannibal  and  Cato, 
Have  here  bei'u  tam*d  with — pippin  and  polatoe. 
Our  bard  embarks  in  a  more  Christian  cause, 
He  craves  not  mercy;  but  he  claims  applause. 
His  pen  against  the  hostile  French  is  drawn. 
Who  damns  him  is.  no  Antigallican. 
Indulged  with  fav'ring  gales  apd  smiling  skies, 
Hereafter  be  may  boaiS  a  richer  prize. 
But  if  this  welkin  angry  clouds  deform, 

[Looking  round  ike  house. 
And  hollow  groans  portend  the  approaching  storm: 
Should. the  descending  show'rs  of  hail  redouble, 

[To  the  gal. 
And  these  rough  billows  hiss,  and  boil,  and  bubble, 

[To  thepi^ 
He'll  lanch  no  more  on  such  fell  seas  of  trouble. 


ADVICE  AND  REPROOF: 

TWO  SATIRES.  ' 

First  published  in  the  year  1746  and  1747. 

_— ,  Sed  podice  levi 

C^untur  tumide  medico  ridente  Marisca?. 

O  Proceres !  cen*ore  opus  est  ^n  haruspice  nobis  ? 

JUTENAL. 


nam  quis 


Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi  ?  quando  recepit 
Ejectum  s6mel  attrita  de  froute  ruborem  ? 

Ibid. 


ADVICE:  A  SATIRE, 
PpET,  Friend. 

POET. 

Enough,  enough;  all  this  we  knew  before; 
Tis  infamous,  I  grant  it,  to  be  poor: 
And  who  so  much  to  sense  and  glory  lost. 
Will  hug  the  curse  that  not  one  joy  can  boast !  ' 
From  the  pale  hag,  O !  could  I  onoe  break  loose ; 
Divorced,  all  Hell  shall  not  re-tie  the  noose ! 

Not  with  more  care  shall  H avoid  his  wife, 

Not  Cope  fly  swifter  *,  lashing  for  his  life ; 
Than  I  to  leave  the  meagre  fiend  behind. 
friend. 

Exert  your  tatents;  Nature,  ever  kind. 
Enough  for  happiness,  bestows  on  all ; 
'Tis  sloth  or  pride  that  finds  her  gifts  too  small- 
Why  sleeps  the  Muse  ?  is  there  no  room  for.praise. 
When  such  bright  names  in  constellation  blaze  ? 
When  sage  Newcastle  ',  abstinently  great, 
Neglcrts  his  food  to  cater  for  the  state  ; 

■  A  general  famous  for  an  ei^peditious  retreat, 
though  not  quite  so  delibem^  as  that  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  from  Persia;  having  unfortu- 
nately forgot  to  bring  bis  army  along  with  him. 

9  Alluding  to  the  philosophical  contempt  whic^ 
this  great  personage  manifested  for  the  sensual 
delights  of  the  stomach. 
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And  GnrfboB  *,  iow*riDg  Atkf  of  the  throne. 
So  well  rewards  a  genius  like  hit  own : 
GraBville  and  Bath  *  iHustriout,  need  I  name 
For  sober  dignity  and  spotless  fame ; 
Or  Pitt,  th»  nnsbaken  AbdieP,  yet  mitiraf : 
Thy  candoor,  Chomdly  !  and  thy  truth,  O  Younge! 


Th*  adrice  is  good ;  the  question  only,  whether 
These  names  and  virtues  ever  dwelt  together? 
Sut  what  of  that?  the  more  the  bard  shall  claim. 
Who  ran  create  as  well  as  cherish  fame. 
But  one  thing  more»'-^ow  loud  most  1  repeat. 
To  rouse  th*  iogagM  attention  of  the  great, 

Arous'U,  perhaps,  with  C *s  prolific  bum*. 

Or' rapt  amidst  the  transports  of  a  drum ''; 
Whik  the  grim  porter  watches  ev*ry  door, 
St»'m  foe  to  tradc-smen,  poets,  and  the  poor 
Th'  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fell; 
Kor  the  gaunt,  growling  janitor  of  Hell. 
Ev'n  Atticiis  (so  wills  the  voice  of  fate) 
Inshrines  in  clouded  migesty,  his  state ; 
>for  to  th*  adoring  crowd  vouchsafes  regard, 
Tho»  priests  adore,  and  ev*ry  priest  a  bard. 
Shall  1  then  follow  with  the  venal  tribe, 
And  on  the  threshold  the  base  mongrel  bribe  ? 
B  ibe  him,  to  feast  my  mote-imploring  eye. 
With  mmtt  proud  lord,  who  smiles  a  gracious  tie ! 
A  lie  to  captivate  my  heedless  youth, 
pegrade  my  talents,  and  debauch  my  truth; 
While  fooi'd  with  hope,  revolves  my  joyless  day. 
And  friends,  and  fame,  and  fortune  0eet  away  ; 
mil  scandal,  indigence,  and  scorn,  my  lot. 
The  dreary  jail  entombs  me,  where  I  rot! 
Is  there,  ye  vaml«h'd  mfllians  of  the  state! 
>Not  one  among  the  millions  whom  ye  cheat, 

•  This  noble  peer,  remaricahle  for  sublimity  of 
parts,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  lord  chambf:r!ain, 
conferred  the  lanreat  on  CoUy  Cibbor,  eaq.  a  de- 
lectable bard,  whose  character  has  already  em- 
ployed, together  with  his  own,  the  greatest  pens 
of  the  n^e, 

*  I'wo  noblemen  famous  in  their  day,  for  nothing 
mon*  than  their  fortitude  in  bearing  the  scorn  and 
Teproarb  of  their  cotmtry. 

^  Abdiel,  according  to  Milton,  was  the  only 
seraph  that  preserved  his  integrity  in  the  midst 
of  CormptJon — 

Among  the  innnmerfble  ^se,  unmoved. 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify'd—- 

'  This  alludes  to  a  phenomenon,  not  more 
ftninge  than  true.  The  person  here  meant,  hav- 
ing actually  laid  upwards  of  forty  eggs,  as  8everal 
physi<Mau8  and  fallows  of  the  Royal  Society  can 
attest ;  one  of  whom,  we  hear,  has  undertaken  the 
incubation,  and  wi'l,  no  doubt,  favour  the  world 
with  an  arconnt  of  his  success.  Some  virtuosi 
affirm,  that  such  productions  must  be  the  effect 
of  a  certain  intercourse  of  organs  not  fit  to 'be 
named. 

"^  This  is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  peo- 
ple, of  both  wxp«,  at  a  private  house,  consisting 
of  some  hundreds;  not  unaptly  stvlod  a  drum, 
from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the  entertain- 
ment. There  are  a)so  drum-inajor,  rout,  tempest 
and  hurricane,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  multi- 
tude and  uproar,  at  the  significant  munp  of  each 
declares. 


Who,  while  be  iotier«  OB  the  brink  of  w«^ 
Pares,  ere  be  falkf  attempt  th*  ateuging 
A  steady  blow  1  bis  languid  tool  to  feasti 
And  rid  hit  cowntry  of  one  corse  at  least! 

rRIBHO. 

What!  torn  assMsin? 

porr. 
Let  th*  assassin  bleed  ; 
My  feariess  verse  shall  justify  the  deed. 
'Tis  he,  who  lures  th'uupractis*d  mind  astray. 
Then  leaves  the  wretch  to  misery  a  prey; 
Perverts  the  race  of  virtue  just  begun* 
And  stabs  the  public  in  her  min*d  too. 

niEiiD. 

Heav'ns,  bow 3ro« rail!  theman'sooofomMby^pitc? 
If  liOckman*s  &teS  attends  yon,  when  tow  write; 
Let  prudence  more  propitious  arts  inspire: 
The  lower  still  you  crawl,  yooll  climb  the  tdgba; 
Go  then,  with  ev'ry  supple  virtue  storM, 
And  thrive,  the  fevoor*d  valet  of  mv  loitL 
Is  that  denied  ?  a  boon  more  hmnble  Crare; 
And  minister  to  him  who  serves  a  slaTe: 
Be  sure  you  fasten  on  promotion^  scale; 
Ev*n  if  you  seize  some  footman  by  the  tail: 
Th*  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  prospect  clear. 
From  the  smirched  scullion  to  th'cmbToWerM  peec 
Th'  ambitious  drudge  preferr'd,  postiRinn  rides, 
Advanc*d  again,  the  chah-  benighted  gnidef ; 
Here  doom*d,  if  nature  strung  his  sinewy  fraote, 
The  slate,  perhaps,  of  some  insatiate  daaiei 
But  if  exempted  from  th*  Herculean  toil, 
A  fairer  field  awaits  Mm, rich  with  spoil ;       ^^ 
There  shall  he  shine,  with  mingling  honours  M^ 
His  master's  pathic,  pimp,  and  parasite; 
Then  stmt  a  Captain,  if  his  wish  be  war. 
And  grasp,  m  hope,  a  truncheon  and  a  stan 
Or  if  the  sweets  of  peace  bis  aool  allwre. 
Bask  at  his  ea:fe  in  some  warm  sinecnre; 
His  ftite  in  consul,  clerk,  or  agent,  vary. 
Or  cross  the  seas,  an  envoy's  secretaiy : 
Composed  of  falsehood,  ignorance,  ana  pride, 
A  prostrate  sycophant  shall  rise  a  L — --d9: 
AikI  won  from  kennels  to  th'  impure  aiibiace« 
Aocomplish'd  Warren  triumph  o'er  diafivce'^'* 

POET. 

Eternal  infamy  his  name  snrronA^, 
Who  planted  first  that  vice  on  British  gnmad? 
A  vice  that  'spite  of  sense  and  nature  tet^r^, 
And  poisons  genial  love,  and  manliood  stains! 
Pollio !  the  pride  of  science  and  its  shafene. 
The  Muse  weeps  o'er  thee,  while  she  biAAtIf 
Abhorrent  views  that  prostituted  ^rooib,    [naaiet 
Th*  indecent  grotto  and  polluted  doom! 
There  only  may  the  spurious  passion  glov. 
Where  not  one  laurel  decks  the  caitifir's  brov, 
Obsc^a  with  crimes  avow*d,  of  every  dye. 
Corruption,  lost,  oppression,  peijury: 

*  To  be  little  read,'  and  less  approve 

9  Ibis  child  of  dirt,  (to  ose  a  great  itHiff^ 

expression)  without  any  other  quality  thai  fn>- 

veiling  adulation,  has  arrived  at  Ibe  ^ower  dt 

insulting  h||  betters  every  day. 

^  Another  son  of  forhine,  who  owes  bis  presnt 

afBuence  to  the  most  iidteioiis  qnalificstes; 

commonly  called    Brash  Warren,  from  hsvisg 

been  a  shoeJ)lack:  it  is  said  be  was  kepi  t/f  ^ 

sexei  at  one  (i^»e. 
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Let  diardin  witb  a  chaptet  round  his  head". 
The  taste  of  Maro  and  AnacreoD  plead; 
'  Sir,  Flaccus  knuw  to  live  as  well  as  write, 
\nd  kept,  like  me,  two  boys  array M  in  white.** 
Worthy  to  feel  that  appetence  of  fame 
Which  rivals  Horace  only  in  liis  shame! 
L.et  Isis  wail  in  murmurs,  as  she  runs", 
ler  teropting  lathers  and  her  yielding  sons; 
Vhile  Dullness  screens*'  the  failings  of  the  cbarcb, 
>for  leaves  one  sliding  rabbi  in  the  lurch : 
?ar  other  raptures  let  the  breast  contain, 
Yhere  heay*n-boro  taste  and  emuAst^on  reign. 

FRIEND. 

>halt  not  a  thousand  virtues,  then,  atone 
n  thy  strict  censure  for  the  breach  of  one  ? 
f  Bubo  keeps  a  catamite  or  whore, 
-lis  bounty  feeds  tbe  beg;:ar  at  his  door: 
iiid  though  no  mortal  credits  Curio's  word, 
%.  score  of  lacqnies  fatten  at  his  board: 
To  Christian  meekness  sacrifice  thy  spleen, 
^nd  strive  thy  ikeighbonr's  weaknesses  to  screen. 

FOBT. 
krom'd  be  the  bard,  and  withered  all  bis  fame, 
vVho  wounds  a  brother  weepinsr  o'er  his  shame ! 
5ul  if  au  impious  wretch  with  frantic  pride 
Throws  honour,  truth,  and  decency  aside, 
f,  tior  by  reason  aw'd,  nor  checked  by  fears, 
ie  coants  his  glories  from  the  stains  be  bears; 
Ph'  indignant  Muse  to  virtue^s  aid  shall  rise, 
Kud  6x  the  brand  of  infamy  on  vice. 
What  if,  arous'd  at  his  imperious  call, 
\n  hondred  footsteps  echo  through  his  hall; 
Ind,  on  high  cohimos  reared,  his  lofty  dome 
Proclaims  th*  united  art  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
Vhat  tho*  whole  hecatombs  his  crew  regale, 
Vnd  each  dependant  slumbers  o'er  his  ale; 
While  tbe  remains  through  mouths  unnumber*d 
nduJge  tbe  beggar  and  tlie  dogs  at  last:      [past, 
>ay,  friend,  is  it  benevolence  of  soul, 
>r  pompous  vanity,  that  prompts  the  whole  ? 
rh«»e  sons  of  doth,  who  by  profusion  thrive, 
-lis  pride  inveigled  from  tbe  public  hive : 
ind  nuoriicrs  pine  in  solitary  woe, 
Who  Avnifth'd  out  Umb  phantasy  of  ibow* 
When  silent  misery  asaaird  his  eyes, 
[>id  e'er  bis  throbbing  bosom  sympathize  ? 
>r  bis  exteof  ive  charity  pervade 
To  those  who  languish  in  tbe  barren  shade, 
iVhere  o^  by  want  and  modesty  suppressed, 
fhe  bootless  talent  warms  the  lonely  breast? 
^o !  petrifyM  by  dullness  and  disdain, 
Seyond  the  feelmg  of  another's  pain, 

>i  This  genial  knight  wore  at  his  own  banquet 
1  garland  of  flowers,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients; 
ind  kept  two  rosy  boys  robed  in  white,  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  guests. 

**  In  allusion  to  the  unnatural  orgies  said  to  be 
solemnized  on  the  banks  of  this  river;  particu- 
arly  at  one  place,  where  a  much  greater  sanctity 
>f  morals  and  taste  might  be  expected. 

^  This  is  a  decent  and  parental  office,  in  which 
Dullness  is  employed;  namely,  to  conceal  the 
ailings  of  her  children:  and  exactly  conforuiahic 
o  that  instance  of  filial  piety,  which  we  meet 
vith  in  the  son  of  Noah,  who  went  backward,  to 
M>ver  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  when  he  lay  ex- 
>oaed,  from  the  scoffs  and  insults  of  a  malicious 
irorld* 


Tbe  tear  of  pity  ne'er  bedewed  his  eye, 
Nor  his  lewd  bosom  felt  the  social  sigh! 

FRIEND. 

Alike  to  tbee  his  virtue  or  his  vice, 

If  his  hand  liberal,  owns  thy  merit*:i  price* 

POST. 

Sooner,  in  hopeless  anguish  would  I  mourh^ 
Than  owe  my  fortune  to  the  man  i  scorn!— 
What  new  resource  ? 

FBIBND. 

A  thousand  yet  rem  A  in 
That  bloom  with  honours,  or  that  teem  with  gaint 
These  arts,-^^re  they  beneath— beyond  thy  care? 
Devote  thy  studies  to  th*  aus^icion^  fair: 
Of  truth  divested,  let  thy  toiigue  supply 
The  hinted  slander,  and  the  whispejr'd  lie; 
All  merit  mock,  ail  qualities  depress, 
Save  those  that  grace  th'  excelling  patroness; 
Trophies  to  her,  on  others*  follies  raise. 
And  heard  with  joy,  by  defamation  praise: 
To  this  collect  each  faculty  of  face, 
And  ev'ry  feat  perform  of  sly  grimace ; 
tet  the  grave  sneer  sarcastic  speak  thee  shrewd, 
The  smutty  joke  ridiculously  lewd; 
And  the  loud  langh,  thro'  all  its  changes  rung, 
AppUud  tb'  abortive  sallies  of  her  tongue: 
Curoird  a  member  in  tbe  sdcred  list, 
Soon  Shalt  thou  sharp  in  contpany,  at  whist; 
Her  midnight  rites  and  revels  regulate'*. 
Priest  of  her  love,  and  demon  of  her  hate* 

FOBT. 

But  say,  what  recompense  for  all  this  waste 
Of  honour,  truth,  attention,  time,  and  taste? 
To  shine  confens'd,  her  zany  and  her  tool. 
And  fall  by  what  I  rose,  low  ridicule? 
Again  shall  Handel  raise  his  laurel'd  brow. 
Again  shall  harmony  with  rapture  glow ! 
The  spells  dissolve,  the  combination  breaka,- 
And  Punch  no  longer  Frasi's  rival  squeaks. 
Lo,  RusseP^  falls  a  sacrifice  to  whim. 
And  starts  amaz'd  m  Newgate  from  bis  draam: 

>*  These  are  mysteries  performed,  like  those  of 
the  Dea  Bona,  t^  females  only;  consequently  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here  explain 
them:  we  have,  notwithstanding,  found  means  to 
learn  some  anecdotes  concerning  them,  v^hich  we 
shall  reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

"  A  famous  mimic  and  singer.  The  person 
here  meant,  by  the  qualifications  above  described, 
had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  cer- 
tain ladies  of  quality,  who  engaged  him  to  set  up 
a  puppet-show,  in  opposition  to  the  oratorios  of 
Handel,  against  whom  they  were  unreasonably 
prejudiced.  But  the  town  not  seconding  the 
capricious  undertaking,  they  deserted  chcir  ma- 
nager, whom  they  had  promised  to  support,  and 
let  him  sink  under  the  expense  they  had  entailed 
upon  him:  he  was  accordingly  thrown  into  pri* 
son,  where  his  disappointment  got  the  better  of 
his  reason,  and  he  remained  in  all  the  ecstasy  of 
despair;  till  at  last,  his  generous  patronesses, 
after  mu^'h  solicitation,  were  prevailed  upon  to., 
collect  Gve  pounds,  on  the  payment  of  which  he 
was  admitted  into  Bedlam,  whem  he  continued 
bereft  of  his  understanding,  and  died  i^i  the  ut- 
most misery* 
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With  trembling  hands  implores  their  promis'd  aid ; 
And  sees  their  favour  like  a  vision  fade! 
Is  this,  ye  faithlt^s  Syrens!— this  the  joy 
To  which,  your  smiles  th' unwary  wretch  decoy  ? 
Nak'Ml  and  shackled,  on  the  pavem  -nt  prone,  . 
His  mangled  Qesh  devouring  fh>m  the  bone; 
Rage  in  I. is  heart, distraction  in  his  eye! 
Behold,  inhuman  haj^s !  your  minion  I  e! 
Behold  his  gay  career  to  ruin  nm, 
By  you  sednc'd, abandoned  and  undone! 
Bat]i<»r  in  garret  p€nt'*',§**curc  from  harm, 
My  Muse  with  murders  shall  the  town  alarm; 
Or  phinge  in  politics  with  patriot  zeal. 
And  tnarl  like  Gutberie  for  the  public  wed. 
Than  crawl  an  insect,  in  a  beldame's  power. 
And  dread  the  crush  of  caprice  evVy  hour! 

FRIEHD.    ' 

'Tis  well ;— «nJ9y  that  petuUmce  of  style, 
And,  like  the  envious  adder,  lick  the  filet: 
What  tho^  success  will  not  attend  on  all ! 
Who  bravely  dares,  must  sometimes  risk  a  fall. 
Behold  the  bounteous  board  of  Fortune  spread; 
Each  weakness,  vice  and  folly  yields  thee  bread; 
Wouldst  thou  wirh  prudent  conde«cen.siou  strive 
On  the  long-settled  terms  of  life  to  thrive. 

POET. 

What!  join  the  crew  that  pilfer  mie  another, 
Betray  my  friend,  and  persecute  my  brother: 
Turn  usurer  o*ercent  per  cent  to  brood. 
Or  quack,  to  feed  like  fleas,  on  human  blood? 

FRIEND. 
Or  if  thy  soul  can  brook  the  gilded  curse, 
Some  changeling  heiress  steal— 

FtfET. 

Why  not  a  purse  ? 
Two  things  I  dread,  my  conscience  and  the  law. 

FRIEND. 

How^  dread  a  mumblimr  bear  without  a  claw? 
Nor  this,  nor  that  is  standard  right  or  wrong, 
'Till  minted  by  the  mercenary  toftpue ; 
,  And  what  is  conscience,  but  a  fiend  of  strife, 
That  chills  the  joys,  and  damps  the  schemes  of  life? 
The  wayward  child  of  vanity  and  fear. 
The  peevish  dam  of  poverty  and  care ; 
Unnumber'd  woes  en-'ender  in  the  br^st 
That  entertains  the  rode,  ungrateful  guesC 

POET. 
Hail,  sacred  pow»r!  ray  glory  and  my  guide! 
Pair  source  of  mental  peace,  what  e'er  betide; 
Safe  in  thy  shelter,  let  disaster  roll 
Eternal  hurricanes  around  my  soul; 
My  soul  serene,  amidst  the  storms  shall  reign. 
And  ftmile  to  see  their  fury  burst  In  vain ! 

FRIEND. 

Too  coy  to  flatter,  and  too  proud  to  serve  >', 
Thine  be  the  joyless  dignity  to  starve. 

■^  These  are  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  Cmb- 
atreet,  with  which  the  goo<l  people  of  this  metro- 
f  oTis  are  daily  alamted  and  entertained. 

^'^  This  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  viperand  file, 
applicable  to  all  the  unsuccessful  eflforts  of  Oudice 
and  envy. 

1'  This,  surely,  occasioned  bhurchUl's 
Too  proud  tp  flatter,  too  sincere  to  lie. 


POEt. 


No; — ^thanks  to  discord,  war  shaU  be  my  ftiad; 
And  moral  rage,  heroic  courage  lead 
To  pierce  tb«  gleaming  squadron  of  the  foe. 
And  win  renown  by  some  distinguish^  blov. 

FRIEND. 

Renown !  ay,  do—unkennel  the  whole pai^ 
Of  military  cowards  on  thy  back.  [stood i^ 

What  difference,   say,  *twixt  him   who  brsfdy 
And  him  who  sought  the  bosom  of  the  wood*? 
Envenom*d  cahimny  the  first  shall  brand. 
The  last  enjoy  a  ribbon  and  command. 

POET. 

If  such  be  life,  its  wretches  I  deplore. 
And  long  to  quit  th'  unhoSpttaUe  shore. 
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Porr,  Friend. 


POET. 

HnwE'ER  I  turn,  or  wheresoever  1  tread. 
This  giddy  world  slill  rattles  round  my  bead! 
I  pant  for  silence  ev'n  in  this  retreat^ — 
Good  Heav'n!  what  demon  thunders  at  theptef 

FRIEND. 

In  vain  you  strive,  in  this  seqoester'd  nook. 
To  shroud  you  from  an  injured  friend's  rebate. 

POET. 

An  injured  friend! — who  challenges  the  nimeF 
If  you,  what  title  justifies  the  claim? 
Did  e»er  your  heart  o'er  my  affliction  gnere, 
Your  int'ppst  prop  me,  or  jmwt  purse  retiete? 
Or  could  my  wants  my  soul  so  &r  snbdne^ 
That  in  distress  she  crawPd  for  aid  to  you? 
But  let  us  grant  th*  indulgence  e'er  so  stroag; 
Display  without  reserve  th'  imagin*d  wrong: 
Among  your  kindred  have  I  kindled  strife, 
Deflow'rM  your  daughter,  or  debanch'd  your  wife; 
Traduc*d  your  credit,  babbled  yoa  at  gaoe; 
Or  soil*d  with  infamoui  reprbach  your  name? 

FRIEND. 

No;  but  your  cynic  vanity  (youMI  own) 
£zpos*d  ray  private  counsel  to  the  town. 

POET. 

Such  fair  advice  'twere  pity  sure  *:o  lose; 
I  grant  I  printed  it  for  public  use. 


Yes,  season'd  with  your  own  remarks  between, 
Inflam'd  wjth  so  much  virulence  of  spfoeo. 
That  the  mild  town  (to  give  the  devil  his  due) 
Ascribed  the  whole  pKsrformance  to  a  Jew. 

19  and  »  This  last  line  reUites  to  the  betati<ff 
of  a  general  on  a  certain  occasion,  who  discovered 
an  extreme  passion  for  the  cool  ^lade  d«iB?  *^ 
heat  of  the  day:  the  Hanoverian  goMnli  ia va^ 
battle  of  Dettingen. 
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}ews,  iSiriu,  or  Pagans,  hallowed  be  the  month 
Tliat  teems  wfth  moral  zeal  and  dauntless  truth ! 
throve  that  my  partial  strain  adopts  one  lie, 
No  penitent  more  mortify'd  than  I; 
Not  ev^i  the  wretch  in  shackles,  doomed  to  groan 
Beneath  th'  inhuman  scoffii  of  Williamson'. 

FRIEND. 

Hold — ^let  U8  see  this  boasted  self-denial— 
The  Tanqaisb^d  knight*  has  triumph'd  in  bis  trial. 
POET. 

What  then? 

FRIEND. 
Your  own  sarcastic  verse  unsay, 
That  brands  bim  as  a  tremblinj;  runaway. 

POET. 

With  all  my  soul!—- th'  imputed  charge  rehearse; 
I'll  own  my  errour  and  expunge  the  verse. 
Come,  come, — howe'er  the  day  was  lost  or  won. 
The  world  allows  the  race  was  fairly  run. 
But  lest  the  truth  too  naked  should  appear, 
A  robe  of  sable  shall  the  goddess  wear: 
When  sheep  were  subject  to  the  lion's  reign, 
Kre  man  acquired  dominion  oVr  the  plain, 
Voracious  wolves,  fierce  rushing  from  the  rocks, 
Devoured  without  control  th'  unguarded  flocks : 
The  Suff'rers  crowding' round  the  royal  cave, 
'fheir  monarch's  pity  and  protection  cmve: 
Not  that  they  wanted  valour,  force  or  arms, 
To  shield  their  lambs  firom  danger  and  alarms; 
A  thousand  rams,  the  champions  of  the  fold. 
In  strength  of  bom,  and  patriot  virtue  bold, 
Engag'd  in  firm  association,  stood. 
Their  livds  devoted  to  the  public  good : 
A  warlike  chieftain  was  their  sole  request. 
To  marshal,  guide,  instruct,  and  rule  the  rest : 
Their  pi^y*r  was  heard,  and  by  Consent  of  all, 
A  courtier  ape  appointed  general. — 
He  went,  he  led,  arranged  the  battle  stood. 
The  savage  foe  came  pouring  like  a  flao<l; 
Then  pug  aghast,  fled  swifter  than  the  \trind. 
Nor  deigoV),  in  threescore  miles,  to  look  behind; 
While  ev'ry  baud  for  orders  bleat  in  vain. 
And  fkU  in  slaughtered  heaps  upon  the  plain: 
The  scar'd  baboon  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
With  all  his  speed  could  not  opt-run  report; 
And  to  appease  the  clamours  af  the  nation^ 
'Twas  fit  his  case  should  stand  examination. 
The  board  was  nam'd'-each  worthy  took  his  place ; 
All  senior  members  of  the  homed  race'.— 
Hie  wether,  goat,  ram,  elk,  and  ox  were  therci 
And  a  grave,  hoary  stag  posstess'd  the  chair. — 

*  Governor  of  the  Tower. 

*  Sir  John  Cope. 

3  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  that  this  board 
consisted  of  honied  cattle  only,  since,  before  the 
use  of  arms,  every  creature  was  obliged  in  war  to 
fight  with  such  weapons  as  nature  afforded  it, 
consequently  those  supplied  with  boms  bid  fairest 
for  signalising  themselves  in  the  field,  and  cah-y- 
ing  off  the  fi«ft  posts  in  the  armyw-^But  I  observe, 
that  among  the  members  of  this  court,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  such  of  the  horned  &mily  as 
were  chiefly  celebrated  for  valour;  uamdy,  the 
bull,  unicorn,  rhinoceros,  &c.  which  gives  reason 
to  suspect,  that  these  last  were  either  out  of  fa- 


Tb'  inquiry  past,  each  in  bis  tCun  begstf 
The  culprit's  conduct  variously  to  scan. 
At  length,  the  sage  uprear*d  his  awful  crest. 
And  pausing,  thus  his  fellow  chiefs  addressed.— ^ 
'*  If  age',  that  fVom  this  head  iu  honours  stole. 
Hath  not  impait'd  the  functions  of  my  soul. 
But  sacred  wisdom  with  experience  bought, 
Wbiletbis  weak  frame  decays,  matures  my  thought; 
Th'  important  issue  of  this  graud  debate 
May  famish  precedent  for  your  own  fate; 
Should  €ttr  fbrtmie  call  yeu  to  repel 
The  shaggy  foe,  so  de^ierate  and  fell-'* 
Tis  plain,  yon  say,  his  excellence  sir  Ape 
From  the  dire  field  accomplish'd  an  escapNO; 
Alas!  our  foUow-subjects  ne'er  had  bled, ' 
If  every  ram  thAt  fell,  like  hitn  had  fled; 
Certes,  those  sheep  were  rather  mad  than  brave. 
Which  scoraVl  th' example  their  wise  leader  gave» 
Let  us,  then,  ev'ry  vulgar  hint  disdain. 
And  from  our  brother's  laurel  wash  the  stsin.** 
Th'  admiring  court  applauds  the  presideut. 
And  pug  was  clear'd  by  general  consent. . 

FRIEND. 

There  needs  no  magic  to  divine  your  scope^ 
Mark'd  as  you  are  a. flagrant  misanthrope: 
Sworn  foe  to  good  and  bad,  to  great  and  small^ 
Thy  rankling  pen  produces  nought  but  gall : 
Let  virtue  struggle,  or  let  glory  shine. 
Thy  verse  affords  not  one  approving  linew— 

POET. 

Hail  sacred  themes!  the  Muse's  chief  delight! 

O  bring  the  darling  objects  to  my  sight! 

My  breast  with  elevated  thought  shall  glow. 

My  fancy  brighten,  and  my  numbers  flow ! 

Th>  Aonian  grove  with  rapture  woukl  1  tread. 

To  crop  unf^ing  wreaths  for  William's  head; 

But  that  my  strain,  unheard  amidst  the  throng. 

Must  yield  to  Lockman's  ode  and  Haubury'ssoog^ 

Nor  would  th'  enamour'd  Muse  neglect  to  pay 

To  Stanhope's  worth^  the  tributary  lay; 

The  soul  unstain'd,  the  sense  sublime  to  paint, 

A.  people's  patron,  pride  and  ornament! 

Did  not  his  virtues  etemiz'd  remain 

The  boasted  theme  of  Pope's  immortal  strain. 

Not  ev'n  the  pleasing  task  is  lef^,  to  raise 

A  grateful  monument  to  Baraaid's  praise; 

Else  should  the  venerable  patriot  stand 

Th'  unshaken  pillar  of  a  sinking  land. 

The  gladdening  prospect  let  me  still  pursue: 

And  bring  fair  virtue's  triumphs  to  the  view! 

Alike  to  me,  by  fortune  blest  or  not. 

From  soaring  Cobham  to  the  melting  Scot^. 

▼our  with  the  ministry,  laid  aside  on  account  of 
their  great  age,  or  that  Uie.  ape  had  interest 
enough  at  court  to  exclude  them  from  the  number 
of  his  judges. 

4  Two  productions  resembling  one  another  very 
much  in  that  cloying  mediocrftf ,  which  Horace 
compares  to-^rassum  tmgentuipt  et  sardo  cum 
mcUe  papaver. 

5  The  eari  of  Chesterfield. 

^  Daniel  Mackercher,  esq.  a  man  of  such  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
exceeded  the  Scripture  injunction,  by  not  only 
parting  with  his  cloak  and  coat,  but  with  bis  ^diirt 
also,  to  relieve  a  brother  in  distress:  Mr.  Anues^ 
ley,  who  claimed  the  Anglesea  title  and  estate. 
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Butio!  •  iWfcWM Hi haa^ f atw »But, 
To  rsvage,  mangle,  and  polTute  the  acetw  I 
Gorg*d  with  our  plundt*r,  yet  stiM  gamit  for  ifoH, 
Bapackras  Gideon  festens  on  our  bte; 
Inratiate  Uscdles,  and  the  fiend  Vaneck'', 
Rise  on  our  ruins,  and  e^joy  the  wreck; 
While  griping  Jasper*  glories  in  hia  prise, 
WnHif  from  the  widow's  tears  and  orphan V  cries. 

FRiBiro. 

RelapsM  again!  strange  tendency  to  mil! 
t  fear*d  this  meekness  would  not  long  prtfufl. 

POET. 

Yon  deem  it  rancour  then  ?— Look  round  and  w&t 
What  vices  flonrish  still,  unpran'd  by  me: 
Corruption,  rolfd  in  a  triumphant  car, 
Displays  his  bumish'd  front  and  glittering  star; 
Nor  heeds  the  public  scorn,  or  transient  curse. 
Unknown  alike  to  honour  and  remorse. 
Behold  the  leeriof?  belle9,  caressM  by  all. 
Adorn  each  private  feast  and  public  batt; 
Where  peers  attentive  listen  and  adore, 
And  not  one  matron  shuns  the  titled  whore. 
At  Peter's  obsequieii  '^  I  sung  no  dirge; 
Nor  has  my  satire  yt  supply^d  a  scourge 
For  the  vil«  tribes  of  usurers  and  bites, 
Who  sneak  at  Jonathan's  and  swear  at  Whiter 
Each  low  pursuit,  and  slighter  folly  b.ed 
Within  the  selfish  heart  and  hollow  head. 
Thrives  nncoutrord,  and  blossoms  o'er  the  land, 
Nor  feels  the  rigour  of  my  chast'niug  hand: 
While  Codrus  shivers  O'er  his  bags  of  gold. 
By  famine  withered,  and  bennmb'd  by  cold; 
I  mark  bis  haggard  eyes  with  frenzy  roU, 
And  feast  npon  the  terrours  of  his  soul; 
The  wrecks  of  war,  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
That  curse  with  hideous  dreams  the  caitifPs  sleep; 
Insolvent  debtors,  thieves,  and  civil  strife, 
<niich  daily  persecute  his  wretched  life; 
WiA  all  the  faorrours  of  prophetic  dread, 
That  rack  his  bosom  while  the  Mail  is  read. 
Safe  from  the  rod,  untainted  by  the  school, 
A  judge  by  birth,  by  destiny  a  fool. 
While  the  young  lordling  struts  in  native  pride, 
'  His  party-coloured  tutor  by  his  side", 
Pleas'd,  let  me  own  the  pious  mother's  cvre. 
Who  to  the  brawny  sure  commits  ber  heir. 

''  A  triumvhvte  of  contractors,  who,  scorning 
the  narrow  views  of  private  usury,  found  means 
to  lay  a  whole  state  under  contribution,  and  pil- 
la«;e  a  kingdom  of  immense  sums,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law. 

*  A  Christian  of  bowels,  who  lends  money  to 
bis  friends  in  want  at  the  moderate  interest  of 
50  per  cent.  A* man  famous  for  buying  poor 
seamens'  tickets. 

9  A  wit  of  the  first  water,  celebrated  fbr  her  ta- 
lent of  rppai  tee  and  double  entendre. 

■•  Peter  Waters,  esq.  whose  character  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

*■  Whether  it  be  for  the  reason  assiimed  in  the 


Fraught  with  the  spirit  of  •  Gothic  montt, 
I^et  Rich,  with  dulness  and  devotioA  dnuk. 
Enjoy  the  peal  so  barbarous  and  load, 
While  his  brain  qpnes  new  monsters  to  the  crowd*^ 
I  see  with  joy,  the  vaticide  deplore 
An  hell-denouncing  priest  and  sov'reigii  wfaon. 
Let  ev^ry  polishM  daime,  and  genial  lord 
Employ  the  social  chair '-i,  and  venal  board '^ 
Debauch'd  from  sense,  let  doubtful  meaniags  nm^ 
The  vague  cr^nnndrum  and  the  prurient  pun; 
While  the  vain  fop,  with  apish  grin,  regmrds 
The  gig*ling  minx  half  choked  behind  her  card»t 
These,  and  a  thousand  idk  pranks,  I  deem 
The  motley  spawn  of  iimorance  and  whim. 
Let  pride  conceive  and  folly  propagate. 
The  fashion  still  adopts  the  qiurious  brai: 
Nothing  so  strange  that  fashion  cannot  tame; 
By  t^is  dishonour  ceases  to  be  shame: 
This  weans  from  blushes  lewd  Tyrawly's  lisce. 
Gives  Hawley  U  praise  and  Ingoldsby  di^esace. 
From  Mead  to  Thompson  shifts  the  palm  at  oae^ 
A  meddling,  prating,  blund'ring,  bu^y  dunce! 
And  may  (should  taste  a  litt*e  more  decline) 
Transform  tbc  nation  to  an  herd  of  swine. 

FRIEND. 

The  fatal  period  hastens  on  apace  1 
Nor  will  thy  verse  th'  obscene  event  dtsgiace; 
Thy  flow*rs  of  poetry,  that  smell  so  stroug. 
The  keenest  appetites  have  loi^M  the  song; 
CondemnM  byClark,Banks,Barrowby,and  Chit^^ 
And  all  the  crop-earM  critics  of  tbe  city : 
While  sagely  neutral  sits  thy  silent  frieo^ 
Alike  averse  to  censure  or  commend. 


Peace  to  the  gentle  sool,  that  coold  deny 
His  invocated  voice  to  fill  the  cry ! 
And  let  me  still  the  sentiment  disdain 
Of  bim,  who  never  speaks  but  to  arraign; 
The  sneering  son  of  calumny  and  scorn. 
Whom  neither  arts,  nor  sense,  nor  soul  afdovn:' 

"  Monsters  of  absurdity. 
He  look'd,  and  saw  a  sable  8orc*rer  rise» 
Swift  to  whose  hand  a  winged  vohime  fliea: 
All  sudden,  goigons  hiss,  and  dragoas  ^ara^ 
And  ten-horn'd  fiends  and  giants  rmb  to  war. 
Hell  rises.  Heaven  deaoeods,  and  dance  on  Eaitl^ 
Gods,  imps  and  monsters,  music,  i«fe  and  wM^ 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  baU, 
'Till  one  wide  coniagnitieB  awattows  all. 

Dandad. 

''  litis  is  no  otker  than  an  empty  dmir,  ear- 
ried  about  with  great  fomudity,  to  perf^wa  visils, 
by  the  help  of  which  a  decent  <!orreapon<leoee  ii 
often  maintained  among  people  of  fMiioD,  fnsay 
yean  together,  without  one  personal  interriew; 
to  the  great  honour  of  bo^yfCallty  and  good  ae^k- 
bourbood. 

■4  Equally  applicable  to  the  ^ning  and  e«id- 
tablet,  where  every  guest  maat  pay  aa  tJiUniiagint 
Dric«  fbr  what  he  has. 
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Or  hii,  who  tb  OMiBtmift  m  eritic'i  rank, 
Tbo*  conacioos  of  his  own  internal  blmnk. 
His  want  of  tatte  vnwiUiog  to  betn^, 
Twixt  seese  aod  nonsense  hesitates  all  d^y ; 
Vith  brow  contracted  hears  each  passage  read. 
And  often  hnnM  and  shakes  his  empty  head; 
Until  some  ontde  ador'd,  pronounce 
The  passire  bard  a  poet  or  a  dnnce ; 
Then,  in  kmd  clamour  echoes  back  the  word, 
*Tis  bold !  insipid— soaring  or  absord« 
These,  and  th*  unnumber'd  shoals  of  smaller  fry. 
That  nibble  round,  I  pjty  and  defy. 


THE  TEARS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Written  in  the  Year  1746. 

MouRM,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  Talour  long  renown*d. 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more, 
Inwite  tbe  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  a&r 
Uis  all  become  the  prey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  of  bis  babes  and  wi^Sy 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  iamiRh'd  on  the  rocks. 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  Aocks: 
Thy  rarish^d  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime. 
Thro'  the  wide-spreadiug  waste  of  time. 
Thy  martial  glory,  crownM  with  praise, 
StiU  shone  with  undimtntshM  blaze? 
Thy  tow*ring  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
•  What  foreign  arms  Cf»uld  never  quelly 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  felL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
Ko  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night: 
Vo  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

'O  baneful  cause,  oh,  fatal  mom. 
Accurst  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  fothers  stood, 
The  parent  shed  bis  chtfclren's  blood. 
Yet, -when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd, 
Tbe  victor*s  soal  was  not  appeas'd : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  most  frel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murd'ring  steel! 

The  pious  mother  doom*d  to  death. 
Forsaken  wanders  o*er  the  heath. 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread; 
Bereft  of  sheker,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend. 
And,  stretched  beneath  th*  inclement  skies, 
Weepa  o*er  her  tender  babes  and  dies. 


While  the  warm  blood  b«4e«f  my  vaias. 
And  unimpaired  remembnutce  reigof. 
Resentment  of  my  countrj^*  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  (pite  of  ber  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow: 
*<  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laureU  tora." 


VERSES 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADT  PLAYING  ON  A  HARffllCHORD 
AND  SINGING. 

When  Sappho  stnick  the  quiv*ring  wire;, 
The  throbbing  breast  was  all  on  fire: 
And  when  she  rais*d  the  vocal  lay. 
The  captive  sotil  was  charm'd  away ! 

But  bad  the  nsnnph,  possest  with  these^ 
Thy  softer,  chaster,  pow»r  to  please; 
Thy  beauteous  air  of  sprightly  youth. 
Thy  native  smiles  of  artless  truth; 

The  worm  of  grief  had  never  prey*d 
On  the  forsaken  love-sick  maid : 
Nor  had  she  mourn'd  a  hapless  flame. 
Nor  dash'd  on  rocks  ber  tender  frame. 


LOFE  ELEGY, 

IN  IMITATION  OF  TIBULLVS. 

Where  now  arc  all  my  flattering  dreams  of  joy  ^ 
Monimia,  give  my  soul  her  wonted  restj 

Since  first  thy  beauty  fixM  my  roving  eye, 

Heart-gnawing  cares  corrode  my  pensive  bi^ast. 

Let  happy  lovers  fly  where  pleasures  call. 
With  festive  songs  beguile  the  fleeting  hour; 

Lead  beauty  thro'  the  mazes  of  the  ball. 

Or  press  her  wanton  in  love's  roseate  bower. 

For  me,  no  more  Pll  range  th'  empurpled  mead. 
Where  shepherds  pipe,and  virgins  danccaround. 

Nor  wander  thro*  the  woodbine's  fragrant  shade. 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  grove  resound. 

I'll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dre-ary  hall. 
Where  fancy  paints  the  glimm*ring  taper  blue. 

Where  damps  hang  moukl'riBg  on  tbe  ivy'd  wall. 
And  sheeted  ghosts  drink  up  the  midnight  dew: 

There  leagued  with  hopeless  anguish  and  despair, 
Awhile  in  silence  o'er  my  fate  repine: 

Then,  with  a  long  farewel  to  love  and  care, 
To  kindred  dust  my  weary  limbs  consign. 

Wilt  thou,  Monhaia,  shed  a  gracious  tear 
On  the  cold  grave  where  all  my  sorrows  rest  ? 

Strew  vernal  flow'rs,  applaud  my  lore  sincere. 
And  bid  the  turf  lie  easy  on  my  breast? 


SONG. 

While  with  fbnd  rapture  and  amaze. 
On  tby  traoaoendent  charms  I  gaze. 
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My  cimtloiis  soul  ^t»t^ft  in  vtfin 
Her  peaee  and  freedom  to  maintain : 
Yet  let  that  bloonlnf  f>rm  divine. 
Where  grace  an4  harmony  combine. 
Those  eyes,  like  genial  oiis,  that  mote, 
Dispensing  gladness,  joy,  and  love, 
In  all  their  pomp  assail  my  view, 
Intent  my  bpsom  to  subdue; 
My  breast,  by  wary  maxims  steel'd, 
Not  all  those  cbigrms  shall,  force  to  yield. 

But,  when  invok'd  to  beauty's  aid, 
1  sec  th'  enlightenM  soul  di<;p1ay*d; 
That  soul  so  sensibly  sedate 
Amid  the  storms  of  froward  fate  1 
TThy  genius  active,  strong  and  clear, 
Thy  wit  sublime,  tho*  not  severe, 
The  social  ardour  void  of  art,    ' 
That  glows  within  thy  candid  Ireart; 
My  spirits,  sense  and  strength  decay. 
My  resolution  dies  away. 
And  ev'ry  faculty  opprest, 
Almighty  love  invades  my  breast  I 


SONG. 

To  fix  her— 'twere  a  task  as  vain 
To  couut  the  April  drops  of  rain. 
To  sow  in  Afric's  barren  soil. 
Or  tempests  hold  within  a  toil. 

I  know  it,  fHend,  she*s  light  as  air, 
False  as  the  fowler*8  artful  snare; 
Inconstant  as  the  passing  wind. 
As  winter's  dreary  frost  unkind. 

She's  such  a  miser  too  ^n  love, 
Jt's  joys  she'll  neither  share  nor  prove; 
Tho'  hundreds  of  gallants  await 
From  her  wctorious  eyes  their  fate. 

Blnshing  at  such  inglorious  reign, 
1  sometimes  strive  to  break  her  chain; 
My  reason  summon  to  my  aid, 
Besolv'd  no  more  to  be  betray'd. 

Ah!  friend!  tis  but  a  short-livM  trance, 
DispeU'd  by  one  enchanting  glance; 
She  need  but  look,  and,  1  confess, 
Those  looks  completely  curse  or  bless. 

So  soft,  so  elegant,  so  fair. 
Sure  something  more  than  human's  there; 
I  must  submit,  for  strife  is  vain, 
'Twas  desikiny  that  forg'd  the  chain. 


ODES. 

DITRLEBQUB  ODE*. 

WheHS  wast  thou,  wittol  Ward,  when  hapless 
fate 
From  these  weak  arms  mine  aged  grannam  tore: 
__  These  pious  arms  essayed  too  late. 


Could  not  thy  healing  dnp^  il\tatn6it£  t^uAf^ 
Could  not  thy  salutary  pill  prolong  her  days; 

For  whom,  so  oft,  to  Marybone,  aUck ! 
Thy  sorrels  dragg'd  tbee  thro'  the  worst  of  ways  f 

Oil-dropping  Twick'nham  did  not  then  detaia 
Thy  steps,  tho'  tended  by  the  Cambrian  maids; 

Nor  the  sweet  environs  of  Drury-lane; 
Nor  dusty  Pimlico*s  embowering  shades; 

Nor  Whitehall,  by  the  river's  bank* 

Beset  with  rowers  dank; 
Nor  where  Ui'  Exchange  pours  fortli  its  tawny  snu; 

Nor  where  to  mix  with  offah  soil,  and  blood. 

Steep  Snow-hill  rolls  the  sable  flood; 
Nor  where  the  Mint's  contaminated  kennel  i 


III  doth  it  now  beseem. 

That  thou  shouldst  doze  and  dream. 

When  Death  in  mortal  armour  came. 

And  struck  with  ruthless  dart  the  gentle  dame. 

Her  lib'ral  hand  and  sjrmpathising  breast 

The  brute  creation  kindly  bless'd: 

Where'er  she  trod  grimalkin  puri^d  around. 

The  squeaking  pigs  her  bounty  own'd; 

Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gabblii^  goota 

Did  she  glad  sustenance  refuse; 

The  strutting  cock  she  daily  fed. 

And  turky  with  his  snout  so  red; 

Of  chickens  careful  as  the  pious  hen. 

Nor  did  she  overlook  the  tomtit  or  the  wren  ; 

While  redbreast  hopp'd  before  her  in  the  ba^ 

As  if  she  common  mother  were  of  all. 

For  my  distracted  mind. 

What  comfort  can  I  find; 
O  best  of  grannams!  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 
And  1  am  left  behind  to  weep  and  moan, 
'fo  sing  thy  dirge  in  sad  funereal  lay. 
Ah!  woe  is  me!  alack!  and  Well-a-iday! 


TO  MIRTH. 


Pareht  o£joy !  heart-easing  Mirth! 
Whether  of  Venus  or  Aurora  born; 

Yet  goddess  sure  of  heavf  nly  birtb. 
Visit  benign  a  son  of  Grief  forlorn: 
Thy  glittering  colours  gay. 
Around  him.  Mirth,  display; 
And  o*er  his  raptur*d  sense 
DiiTuse  thy  living  influence: 
So  shall  each  hill  in  purer  green  array*4^ 
And  flower  adorn'd  in  new-bom  beauty  giow; 
The  grove  shall  smooth  the  horrours  of  tbt 
shade. 
And  streams  in  murmurs  shall  forget  to  flow. 
Shine,  goddess,  shine  with  unremitted  ray. 
And  gild  (a  second  sun)  with  brighter  beam  our  dif  . 

Labour  with  thee  forgets  his  pain. 
And  aged  Poverty  can  smile  with  thee  ; 

If  thou  be  nigh.  Grief's  hate  is  vain. 
And  weak  tb*  nplifted  arm  of  Tyranny. 
The  Morning  opes  on  high 
His  universal  eye; 
And  on  the  world  doth  pour 
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t^lt  shivering  g1iO«6»,  that  dretd  th'  ilUheering 

liarht,  {ii\ght, 

tuick,  as  the  lightnings  flash,  glide  to  sepulchral 

•  But  whence  the  gladdening  beamt 
That  pours  his  purple  stream 
0*er  the  long  prospect  wide? 
Tis  Mirth.     T  see  her  sit 
In  majesty  of  light. 

With  Laughter  at  her  side. 
Bright-ey'd  Fancy  hovering  near 
Wide  waves  her  glancing  wing  in  air; 
And  young  Wit  flinzs  his  pointed  dart. 
That  guiltless  strikes  the  willing  heart. 

Fear  not  now  Affliction's  power, 
Fear  not  now  wild  Passion's  rage, 
I^or  fear  ye  ausht  in  evil  hour. 
Save  the  tardy  hand  of  Age. 
Now  Mirth  hath  heard  the  suppHant  poet's  prayer; 
No   cloud  that  rides   the   blast,   sbaU  rex  the 
troubled  air. 


TO  SLEEP. 


SioVT  Sleep,  profoundly  pleasing  power, 
Sweet  patron  of  the  peaceful  hour, 
O  listen  from  thy  calm  abode. 
And  hither  wave  thy  magic  rod; 
"Extend  thy  silent,  soothing  sway. 
And  charm  the  canker  Care  away. 
Whether  tliou  lov'st  to  glide  along. 
Attended  by  an  airy  throng 
Of  gentle  dreams  and  smiles  of  joy, 
Snch  as  adorn  the  wanton  boy ; 
Or  to  the  monarch's  fancy  bring 
Delights  that  better  suit  a  king; 
The  glittering  host,  the  groaning  plain. 
The  clanjf  of  arms,  and  victor's  train; 
Or  should  a  milder  vision  please. 
Present  the  happy  scenes  of  peace; 
Plump  Autumn,  blushing  all  around^ 
Rich  Industry  with  toil  embrowned. 
Content,  with  brow  serenely  gay, 
'  And  genial  Art's  reftilgent  ray. 


TO  LEVBN-WATER. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  firee  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love; 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pur«  stream!  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 


By  bowers  of  birch,  and  grovvs  of  pine. 
And  edges  flower'd  with  eglantine^ 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  jeaily  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen. 
And  lasses  chanting  o*er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale. 
And  ancient  Faith  that  knows  no  guile,  ^ 
And  Industry  imbrowu'd  with  toil, 
And  hearts  resolr'd,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


TO  BLUB-EY'O  Aftlt. 

WuFH  the  rough  North  (bfgets  to  howl. 
And  Ocean's  billows  cease U)  roll; 
When  Lybian  sands  are  bound  in  frost. 
And  cold  to  Nova  Zembla's  lost! 
When  heav'niy  bodies  cease  to  move. 
My  blue-ey'd  Ann  I'll  cease  to  love* 

No  more  shall  flowers  the  meads  adorn; 
Nor  sweetness  deck  the  rosy  thorn; 
Nor  swelling  buds  proclaim  the  spring; 
Nor  parching  heats  the  do;r-star  bring ; 
Nor  laughing  lilies  paint  the  grove. 
When  blue-ey'd  Ann  I  cease  to  love. 

No  more  shall  joy  in  hope  be  found; 
Nor  pleasures  dance  their  frolic  round; 
Nor  lovers  light  god  inhabit  Earth; 
Nor  beauty  give  the  passion  birth? 
Nor  heat  to  summer  sunshine  cleave. 
When  blue-ey'd  Nanny  I  deceive. 

When  rolling  seasons  cease  to  change. 
Inconstancy  forgets  to  range; 
When  lavish  May  no  more  shall  bloom ; 
Nor  gardens  yield  a  rich  perfume; 
When  Nature  from  her  sphere  shall  start, 
I'll  tear  my  Nanny  fiom'my  heart. 


TO  INDEPENDENCE. 
STROPHE. 

THY  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share! 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye, 

Thy  steps  1  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 

Immortal  Liberty,  whoae  look  sublime 

Hath  bleach'd  the  tyrant's  check  in  every  varying 

clime. 
What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul 
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Alntflarito»Hi. 


The  SaxOn  j^rince  m  horronr  fled 

From  altars  stain'd  with  htunan  gore; 

Aod  Liberty  bis  rooted  legions  W 

In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 

There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 

l^ull'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main; 

When  a  bold  savage  past  that  way, 

Impeird  by  Destiny,  his  name  DisdAin. 

Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appeared: 

The  hunted  bear  supply 'd  a  shaggy  vest ; 

The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his -yellow  beard; 

And  his    broad    shoulders   brav*d    the  furious 

blast. 
iie  stopti  he  gaz*d ;  his  bosom  g1ow*d. 
And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms: 
He  seiz'd  th'  advantage  Fate  aUow*d ; 
And  straight  compress'd  her  in  his  vig'roos  arais. 

•TROPHE. 

The  curlieu  scream'd,  the  Tritons  blew 

Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravished  rite; 

Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew ; 

And  Independence  saw  the  light. 

The  light  be  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains, 

Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn, 

While  Philomel  renew'd  her  warbled  strains. 

The  auspicious  fruit  of  stol'n  embrace  was  born— 

The  mountain  Dryads  seiz'd  with  joy, 

The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consigned; 

The  Doric  Muse  caress'd  the  favourite  boy ; 

The  hermit  Wisdom  stor'd  his  opening  mind. 

As  rolling  years  matur*d  his  age. 

He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire; 

While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  asswage 

The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  sire. 

ANTI8TR0PHE. 

Accomplished  thus,  he  wingM  his  way. 

And  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display. 

And  warm   with  patriot  thoughts  the  aspiring 

soul. 
On  desert  isles*  it  was  he  that  raisM 
Hiose  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave, 
Where  Tyranny  beheld  amaz*d 
Fair   Frredom^s  temple,   where    he  mark*d   her 

grave, 
He  steeled  the  blunt  Batav'an's  arms 
To  burst  the  Ibf^rian's  double  chain '; 
And  cities  rearM,  and  planted  farms. 
Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 
He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sate 
On  Uri*s  rocks  in  close  divan^; 
And  wing'd  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 
Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

'  Although  Venice  wa9  built  a  considerable 
time  before  the  era  here  assigned  for  the  birth  of 
Independence,  the  republic  had  not  yet  attained 
in  antr  vretrnt  dMrn?e  of  DOwer  and  snlendour. 


VfMQVat. 
Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crossed  ', 
Where  blasted  nature  pants  supine. 
Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust. 
To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine; 
And  many  a'  Tartar  hord  ferlom,  aghast ^f 
He  snatch'd  from  under  feH  Oppression's  wing; 
And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 
The  all.cbeering  hymns  of  Liberty  to  sing. 
He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 
Difins'd  thro»  every  baser  mould,  - 
Even  now  be  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shores 
And  turns  the  drois  of  Corsica  to  gold  *>. 
He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 
Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise: 
My  lips  by  him  chastis'd  to  truth, 
Ne*er  pay'd  that  homage  which  the  heart  denieab 
ARriSTROPBB. 

Those  sculptured  baUs  my  fieet  shall  never  treact 
Where  varnished  Vice  aod  Vanity  combinM, 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread  ; 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-born  mind. 
Where  Insolence  his  wriokl'd  front  uproars. 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow; 
And  Title  his  ilUwoven  cbaplet  wears, 
Full  oflen  wrcath»d  around  the  miscreant's  brovx 
Where  ever-dimpling  Falshood,  pert  and  vaio^ 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ; 
And  pale  Disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train,  ' 
Torments  the  sons  of  Gluttony  and  Skillu 

STROPHE. 

In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  opinion  lide. 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  oppreat: 
So  moves  the  sumpter-mute,  in  hamess'd  pp^d^ 
That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  di^race  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstreU  wake  the  tinklii^  ^^ni^j 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  lay; 
And  ail  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Folly  riii^ 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  shaU  intervene; 
And  Nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just. 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  serene. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Di^^nst. 

ANTISTROPBE. 

Nature  Pll  court  in  herscquester'd  hannts 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  ceSl, 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  channts. 
And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Contemplatioo  dwelk 
There  Study  shall  wirh  Solitude  redine; 
And  Friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fe0<yw.«ifMas; 
And  Toil  and  Temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  chord  that  fluttering  life  luataina: 
And  feariess  Poverty  shall  guaid  the  door; 
And  Taste  unspoiPd  the  fhigal  table  spread; 
And  Industry  supply  the  humble  store; 
Aod  Sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  sbai : 

5  The  Arabs,  rather  than  resign  their  indcpea* 
dency,  have  oflen  abandoned  tbeir  habitation^ 

And  ftncnunt^ivd  nil  iht*  hnrrAtirc  nf  f  Kz>  A^>m^m^ 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THB  OXM  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 


WJiite-iMvtied  Innocence,  etli«re«l  tprit*^. 
Shall  chase  fiir  otftbe  goblins  of  the  night; 
Aud  Independence  o^er  the  day  f>reside» 
Propitious  power !  fny  patron  and  iiiy  pride. 
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OBSERP'ATIOKS 

ON  Dft.  SMOLLrrfS  ODE  to  IKOBPeWDltlfCB. 

Lyric  poetry  imitates  violent  and  ardent  pas- 
sions. It  is  therefore  bold,  various,  aud  inipetu- 
ons.  It  abounds  with  animated  sentiments,  glow- 
ing  images,  and  forms  of  speech  often  unusual, 
but  commonly  nervous  and  expressive.  The  com* 
position  and  arrangement  of  parts  may  often  ap- 
pear disordered,  and  the  transitions  sudden  and 
obscure;  but  they  are  always  natural,  and  are 
governed  by  the  movements  and  variations  of  the 
imitated  passion*  The  foregoing  ode  will  illustrate 
thest;  obsefrstions. 

The  introduction  is  poetical  and  abrupt. 
*'  Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share  1 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye. 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare^ 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  bowls  along  the  sky.** 
The  picture  exhibited  in  these  lines  is  striking, 
because  the  circumstances  are  happily  chosen, 
briefly,  and  distinctly  delineated.    It  is  sublime, 
because  the  images  are  few,  and  in  themselves 
great  and  magnificent.     The   **  lion-heart  and 
eagle -eye"  suggest  an  idea  of  the  high  spirit  and 
conunaudin^  aspect  of  Independence:   and  the 
poet  following  with  '*  bosom  bare"  denotes,  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  votary.   The  last  circumstance  is  peculiarly 
happy. 

"  Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.** 
It  marks  the  scene :  it  is  unexpected,  and  excites 
surprise:  it  is  great  and  awfol,  and  excites  asto- 
nishment Combined  with  the  preceding  circum- 
stance, it  conveys  a  beautiful  allegorical  meaning; 
and  signifies  that  a  mind  truly  ii^ependent  is  su- 
perior to  adversity,  and  unmoved  by  external  ac- 
cidents. We  may  observe  too,  in  regard  to  the 
diction,  that  the  notions  of  sound  and  motion 
communicated  by  the  words  '*  howl**  and  "  along,'* 
contribute,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  tubUmity 
of  the  description. 

**  Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye. 
Thy  steps  1  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heeid  the  storm  that  bowls  along  the  dcy.** 

These  lines  are  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  lyric 
poetry.  Without  preparing  the  mind  by  a  cool 
artificial  introduction,  rising  gradually  to  the  im- 
petuosity of  passion,  they  assail  the  imagination 
by  an  abrupt  and  sudden  impulse;  they  vibrate 
through  the  soul,  and  fire  us  instantaneously  with 
all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  poet.  Many 
of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  composed  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  produce  similar  effects.  Without  any 
previous  argument  or  introduction,  in  the  fulness 
of  passion  and  imagination,  he  breaks  out  in  bold, 
powerful,  and  impetuous  figures. 

fiuo  me,  Bacche,  rapis,  tut 

Plenum?  Suss  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specni 

yelox  mente  nova? 

iualem  miniftnim  fiilmiiMS  a] item 


The  poet,  fhH  of  enthusiasm  and  adttirttioik,  con- 
tinues his  prosopopeia;  and,  in  a  strain  of  poetry 
exceedingly  wild  and  romantio,  gives  ui  the  ge* 
nealogy  of  Independence. 

"  A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 
Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 
Hath  bleach'd  the  tyrant*8  cheek  in  every  varyirt^ 
clime.** 

According  to  the  acceptation  of  our  author,  li* 
berty  means  the  security  of  our  lives  and  posses- 
sions, and  freedom  from  external  force:  inde- 
pendence is  of  higher  import,  and  denotes  that 
internal  sense  and  consciousness  of  freedom  which 
beget  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  that  becoming 
pride  which  leads  us  to  respect  ourselves,  and  do 
nothhig  unworthy  of  our  condition.  Liberty 
therefore  is,  with  peifiect  propriety,  said  to  be  tha 
mother  of  Independence,  and  Disdain  his  father— i 
Disdain  arising  from  indignation  against  an  op- 
pressor, and  triumph  on  having  frustrated  or  es- 
caped his  malice.  This  stem  personage  is  strongly 
characterixed  in  the  following  direct  description. 

"  Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear'd: 
The  hunted  bear  supplyM  a  shaggy  vest; 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard; 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  furious  blast** 

Men  may  enjoy  liberty  without  independence : 
they  may  be  secure  in  their  persons  and  posses- 
sions, without  feeling  any  uncommon  elevation  of 
mind,  or  any  sense  of  their  freedom.  But  if  their 
liberty  is  attacked,  they  are  alarmed,  they  fed 
the  value  of  their  condition,  they  are  moved  with 
indignation  against  their  oppressors,  they  exert 
themselves,  and  if  they  are  siiccessfol,  or  escape 
the  danger  that  threatened  them,  they  triumph, 
they  reflect  on  the  happiness  and  dignity  confened 
by  (reedom,  they  applaud  tbemselvesfor  their  ex- 
ertions, become  magnanimous  and  independent. 
There  is  therefore  no  less  propriety  in  deducing 
the  origin  of  Independence  from  Disdain  and  Li- 
berty, than  In  fixing  the  era  of  his  birth.  The 
Saxons,  according  to  our  author,  free,  simple,  and 
inofiensive,  were  attacked,  escaped  the  violence  of 
their  adversary,  reflected  on  the  felicity  of  their 
condition,  and  learned  independence. 

The  education  of  Independence,  and  the  scena 
of  his  nativity,  are  suited  to  his  illustrious  lineage, 
and  to  the  high  achievements  fot  which  be  was 
destined. 

"  The  light  he  saw  in  AIbion*s  happy  plains. 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 
While  Philomel  renew*d  her  warbled  strains. 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stol'n  embrace  was  torn** 
The  mountain  Dryads  seiz'd  with  joy. 
The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consign*d; 
The  Doric  Muse  caress 'd  the  favourite  boy; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stor'd  his  opening  mind.** 

The  imagery  in  these  lines  is  soft  and  agreeable, 
the  language  smooth,  and  the  versification  nu- 
merous. 

Independence  thus  descended,  and  thus  divinely 
instructed  and  endowed,  distinguishes  himself  ac- 
cordingly by  heroic  and  beneficent  actions. 

«  Accomplish*d  tlius,  he  winged  his  way. 

And  zealous  rov*d  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display^ 

And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  aspiring  soul.** 
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SMOUETTS  POEAfS 


Th«  ode  may  be  divided  itito  three  parts.  The 
poet  sets  out  with  a  brief  addrewto  ludependeuce* 
imploring  his  proteq^tion.  He  sees,  in  idea,  the 
high  object  of  bis  adoration,  and  transported  by 
an  ardent  and  irresistible  impulse,  he  rehearses 
his  birth,  c4)ncatioD,  and  qualities.  He  proceeds, 
in  the  secon;!  place,  to  celebrate  his  office  and 
most  renowned  achievements;  and  returns,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  strophe,  to  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tode  the  protection  he  had  requested,  and  the 
power  of  Independence  in  preserrtngbim  untainted 
by  the  debasing  influences  of  grandeur,  and  the 
admiration  of  vain  magnificence.  A  nimated  with 
this  reflection,  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  an- 
nexed to  On  independent  state  of  mind,  he  inveighs 
•gainst  those  "mioions.of  Fortune"  who  would  im- 
pose upon  mankind  by  the  ostentation  of  wealth, 
and  the  parade  of  pageantry. 

^  In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
"With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest: 


So  moves  the  lumpter-mule,  in  hameasM  pride, 
That  bean  the  treasure  which  be  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay  ; 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  tbe  tinkling  string: 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  lay; 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fiantastic  Folly  ring; 
Disquiet,  Doubt, and  Dread,  shall  intervene; 
And  Nature,  still  to  all  her  flings  just. 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Disgust.** 

These  lines,  embellish*d  by  fisncy,  and  recooi- 
mended  to  the  heart  by  harmony,  are  tbe  inveadve 
of  truth  and  honest  indignation. 

In  the  last  antistrophe  tbe  poet  descends  fron 
his  enthuiiiafim;  he  is  less  impetuous;  the  illustri- 
ous passions  that  animated  and  impelled  him  are 
exhausted;  but  they  leave  his  mind  full  of  tbdr 
genuine  and  benign  influences,  not  agitated  and 
disordered,  as  if  their  teiMlency  had  been  victoas, 
but  glowing  with  self-approbation,  soft,  ge|itl| 
and  coiDpofed« 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 

BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


Of  this  poet  so  little  is  ypon  record  that  an  apology  would  be  necessary  to  the  reader, 
if  the  blame  did  not  rest  with  those  who,  with  every  opportunity  to  collect  information, 
neglected  his  personal  history  while  it  was  within  reach.  Part  of  his  life  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  gaiety,  and  part  in  the  dangers  of  civil  war;  and  as  he  became  an  exile  for 
an  unpopular  cause,  and  passed  his  latter  days  in  a  foieign  country  wliich  he  visited  in 
quest  of  health,  and  where  he  died  about  half  a  century  ago,  Httle  remains  among  the 
descendants  of  his  admirers,  if  we  except  the  information  lord  Woodhouslee  has  given, 
but  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  a  man  of  a  polished  mind,  of  social  virtues,  and 
elegant  manners. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  family  in  Airshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1704. 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  to  which  he  joined  the  accomplishments  of  the  man  of 
the  world ;  and  amidst  the  higher  dissipations  of  society  cultivated  a  taste  for  po^tiy,  of 
which  he  exhibited  frequent  spedmens  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  In  1745  he 
joined  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  conceived  great  hopes  from  the 
temporary  success  of  the  rebels  at  Preston-pans:  but  afVcr  the  battle  of  CuHoden,  which 
terminated  the  struggle,  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  safety  in  flight ;  and  af^er  many 
narrow  escapes,  reached  the  continent,  where  he  remained  until  he  received  a  pardon, 
and  was  enabled  to  visit  his  native  land.  To  recruit  his  health,,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  France,  where  he  died  in  J  754. 

Among  tlie  revivers  of  his  fame,  professor  Richardson  and  lord  Woodhouslee  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  The  latter  in  his  elaborate  Life  of  Lord  Karnes  furnishes 
what,  it  is  hoped,  will  atone  in  some  measure  for  the  present  scanty  article. 

"  With  the  elegant  and  accomplished  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  whose  amiable 
manners  were  long  rememljered  with  the  tenderest  recollection  by  all  who  knew  him, 
Mr.  Home  (lord  Kames)  lived  in  the  closest  habits  of  friendship.  The  writer  of  these 
nienioira  has  heard  him  dwell  with  delight  on  the  scenes  of  their  youthful  days:  and  he 
has  to  regret,  that  many  an  anecdote  to  which  he  listened  with  pleasure  was  not  com* 
mitted  to  a  better  record  than  a  treacherou3  memory.  Hamilton's  mind  is  pictured  in 
his  verses.  They  are  the  easy  and  careless  eflTosions  of  an  elegaut  fancy  and  a  chastened 
t^ste :  and  the  sentiments  they  convey  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  tender  and  w\%m 
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ceplible  heart,  which  perpetually  owned  the  dbminkm  of  some  farourite  mistress;  b^ 
whose  passion  generally  evaporated  in  song,  and  made  no  serious  or  permaoeDt  isr 
pression.  Hb  poems  had  an  additional  charm  to  his  contemporaries,  from  being  com* 
monly  addressed  to  his  familiar  friends  of  either  sex,  by  name*  There  are  lew  minds 
insensible  to  the  soothing  flatteiy  of  a  poef  s  record.  I  question  wjiether  his  friend 
Home  was  ever  more  highly  gratified  by  the  applause  he  gained  for  his  talenta  oe  the 
success  of  a  legal  argument,  than  by  th^  elegant  lines  addressed  by  Hamilton,  To 
H.  H.  in  the  Assembly. 

«'  Hamilton's  letters  are,  like  his  verses,  the  transcript  of  his  feelings.  Mr.  Home 
had  sent  him  a  few  remarks  on  Horace;  of  the  same  tenour,  as  it  would  seem,  with  those 
observatioqs  which,  many  years  afterwards,  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Elemei^  of 
Criticism.  In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  1738,  to  Mr.  Home,  then  passing  the  autumn  vaca- 
tion at  Kames,  Hamilton  tlius  writes—'  I  am  entirely  of  your  opim'on  with  respect  to 
your  observations  on  Horace.  He  certainly  wanders  from  his  text— 4>ut  still  they  are 
the  wanderings  of  Horace.  Why  we  are  never  contented  with  our  lot,  but  still  enfy 
the  condition  of  others,  was  a  noble  subject,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  he  had  adooed 
it,  as  well  he  could,  from  his  own  experience:  satbfied,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  with 
bis  own  pursuits,  and  the  fame  they  had  acqubed  him.  Let  me  put  Horace's  qneiiioa 
to  myself,  Why  dpn't  I  acquiesce  in  the  deten^inatioo  of  Heaven,  to  which  1  Imve  my* 
self  so  much  contributed  ?  Why  don't  I  rest  contented  with  that,  small  perhaps  indeed* 
but  sincere  portion  of  happiness  furnished  by  my  poetry,  and  a  few  kind  friends?  Why 
concern  myself  to  please  Jeanie  Stewart,  or  vex  myself  about  that  happier  man  t» 
whom  the  lottery  of  life  may  have  assigned  her^  Qui  Jit,  MecauUf  qui  JUf  Wbenoi 
comes  it  f  41as^  whepce  indeed  ? 

<  Too  long  by  lo?e,  ft  wandering  Are,  misled. 
My  l>etter  days  in  vain  delusion  fled: 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  withdrew. 
And  beauty  blest  the  minutes  a^  they  flew. 
Those  boun  consum*d  in  joy,  but  lost  to  fame, 
With  blushes  I  review,  but  dare  not  blame: 
A  fault  which  easy  pardon  might  receive. 
Did  lovers  judge,  or  could  the  wise  forgive! 
But  now  to  Wisdom's  healing  springs  I  fly. 
And  drinic  oblivion  of  each  charroful  eye; 
To  love  revolted,  quit  each  pleasing  care. 
Whatever  was  witty,  or  whatever  was  fair, 

Yours,  fccJ 

<<To  seek  the  aid  of  wisdom  for  the  cure  of  love,  is  no  doul)t  a  prudent  resolutiop: 
but  here  the  question  may  be  put  (as  of  Glendower's  spirits),  will  Wisdom  come  when 
the  lover  calls  for  her?  Hn  friend  H6me,  who  had  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  saw  a  better  cure  for  a  frivolous  and  idle  passion.  The  lady  mentioned  in  the 
letter  above  quoted  had  complained  to  Mr.  Home,  tliat  she  was  teased  widi 
Hamilton's  dangling  attentions,  which  she  was  convinced  had  no  serious  ^im,  and  hinted 
an  earnest  wish  to  get  rid  of  him :  <  You  are  his  friend,'  said  she,  '  tell  bun  he  exposes 
both  himself  and  me  to  the  ridicule  ijff  our  acquahitance/  <  No,  madam,'  said  Bfr. 
Home,  '  you  shall  accomplish  his  cure  yourself;  and  by  the  simplest  method.  Dance 
with  bim  at  to-night's  assembly,  and  show  him  every  mark  of  your  kindness,  as  if  you 
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Deli^ved  bis  passioD  sincere,  and  had  resolved  to  favour  his  suit  Take  my  word'  for  it, 
yooll  bear  no  more  of  bim.'  The  lady  adopted  the  counsel,  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  was  complete. 

*'  It  appears  from  Hamilton's  letters,  that  he  communicated  his  poems  to  hb  friends 
for  their  critical  remarks,  and  was  easily  induced  to  alter  or  amend  them  by  their  advice* , 
He  had  sent  the  piece  entitled  Contemplation,  one  of  the  most  laboured  of  bis  produc- 
tions, t6  Mr.  Home,  who  suggested  some  alterations.  In  a  letter  from  Hamilton,  ia 
July.  1 739,  he  says,  '  t  have  made  the  corrections  on  the  moral  part  of  Contemplation^ 
abd  in  a  post  will  send  it  to  Will.  Crawford,  who  has  the  rest,  and  will  transmit  it  to 
you.  I  shall  write  to  him  fully  on  the  subject.'  It  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that  the  Will. 
Crawford  here  mentioned  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  pastoral  ballad  of  Tweedside, 
%vhich,  with  the  aid  of  itd  charming  melody,  will  probably  live  as  long  as  the  language 
is  understood* 

**  Hamilton  may  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  of  the  Scotch  poets  who  wrote 
Englisfa  verse  with  propriety  and  taste,  and  with  any  considerable  portion  of  the  poetia 
^irit.    Thomson,  Mallet^  and  he  were  contemporaries  ^" 

"  The  poems  of  Hamilton,'*  says  professor  Richardson,  "  dispUiy  regular  design^ 
just  seotimentsi  fanciful  invention,  pleasing  stosibility,  elegant  diction,  and  smooth 
venificationk  His  genius  was  aided  by  taste,  and  bis  taste  was  improved  by  knowledge* 
He  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  most  elegant  modem  writers,  but  with  those 
of  antiquity.  Of  these  remarks,  his  poem  entitled  Contemphition,  or  the  Triumph  of 
Love,  aflbrds  sufficient  illustration. 

^  The  design  of  this  poem  b  regular.  The  poet  displays  in  it  the  struggles,  relapses, 
recoveries,  and  final  discomfiture  of  a  mind  striving  with  an  obstinate  and  habituated 
passion.  It  has,  in  the  language  of  the  critics,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It 
exhibits  an  action  in  its  rise,  progress,  and  termination.  The  poet  represents  himself  as 
wishing  to  withdraw  hb  thoughts  fVom  inferior  subjects,  and  fix  them  on  such  as  he 
holds  better  suited  to  a  rational,  and  still  more  to  a  philosophical  spirit.  He  must  be 
aided  in  thb  high  exercise  by  Contemplation,  and  the  assbtance  of  thb  august  personage 
must  be  duly  solicited.  Accordingly>  the  poem  opens  with  a  fine  address  to  the  *  Voice 
divine/  the  power  of  poetry : 

Go  forth,  invoked,  O  Voi<*e  dmne! 
And  issue  from  thy  sacred  shrine; 
€k>,  search  each  solitude  around 
Where  Contemplatiou  may  be  found,  &o. 

But  Contemplation  must  not  only  be  duly  solicited,  but  properly  received  and  attended; 
and  therefore  a  company  of  various  but  suitable  associates  are  invited  1 

Bring  Faith,  endued  with  eagle  eyes, 

That  joins  this  Earth  to  disUnt  skies,  &c  \ 

Devotion,  high  above  that  soars, 

And  sings  exulting,  and  adores,  &c.^— 

Last,  to  crown  all,  with  these  be  join'd. 

The  decent  nun,  fair  Peace  of  Jlind, 

*lMTd  Woodhouxlee's  life  of  Kamesj  vol.  1 .  p.  64,  kc.    C. 
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Wlmtn  iDnoceBoe,  ere  yet  betny'd. 
Bore  young  in  £deo*s  bappy  shade; 
Resign'd,  contented,  meek,  and  mild. 
Of  blameless  mother,  blameless  cbikL 

'<  In  lilce  manner,  such  passions  as  are  adverse  to  Contemplation  are  Terj  propei^f 
prohibited;  and  in  this  catalogue  are  included,  among  others,  Superstitioa,  Zeal, 
Hypocrisy,  Malice,  and  all  inhuman  affections.  Tlie  poet  seems  chiefly  soHcitoas  to 
prohibit  Love.  Of  him  and  his  intrusion  he  appears  particularly  apprehensire.  Yet, 
in  the  confidence  of  lib  present  mood,  he  would  disguise  his  apprehensidns,  and  trcate 
this  formidable  adversary  not  only  with  defiance,  but  with  contempt. 

But  chiefly  Love,  Love,  far  off  fly. 
Nor  interrupt  my  priracy; 
Tis  not  for  tbee,  capricious  power. 
Weak  tyrant  of  a  fev*rish  hour, 
Fickle,  and  ever  in  extremes. 
My  radiant  day  of  reasoa  t>eams. 
And  sober  Contemplation's  ear 
Disdains  thy  syren  tonrue  to  hear. 
Speed  thee  on  changeful  wings  away 
To  where  thy  willing  slaves  obey; 
Go,  herd  amongst  thy  wonted  train. 
The  false,  th'  inconstant,  and  the  vain: 
Thou  bast  no  subject  here ;  b^gonej 
Contemplation  comes  anon. 

''  The  action  proceeds.  The  poet  attends  to  solemn  objects:  engages  in  ioiportaiit 
inquiritti;  considers  the  diversified  condition  of  human  life;  dwells  on  the  ample 
.provision  made  by  nature  for  human  happiness;  dwells  on  the  happiness  of  sodai  affec- 
tions; is  thus  led  imperceptibly  to  think  of  love;  mentions  Monimia,  and  relapses. 

Ah  me!  what,  hapless,  have  I  said,  &c. 

<<  He  makes  another  effort,  but  with  equal  success;  he  makes  another  and  another: 
Ae  will  exalt  his  mind  by  acts  of  devotion,  or  plunge  into  the  gloom  of  melanciioly. 
But  the  influences  of  the  predominant  passion  still  return  to  the  charge,  and  restore 
their  object :  on  the  heights  of  devotion^  or  in  the  shades  of  melancholy,  he  still  meeti 
with  Monimia.  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  poem  3  and  in  the  conclusion  we  hate  tt 
interesting  view  of  the  poet,  yielding  to  hb  adversary^  but  striving  to  be  resigned : 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o'er. 
This  rebel  heart  shall  beat  no  more,  &c. 

*^  The  justness  of  the  poet*s  sentimei)ts  is  next  to  be  mentioned.  He  illnstrates  the 
power  of  habituated  passion  over  reason  and  reflection.  Farther,  he  illustrates,  that,  thoii«fa 
the  attention  be  engaged  with  objects  of  the  most  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the  retgning 
passion^  yet  still  it  returns.  He  shows  too^  that  this  happens  notwithstanding  the  most 
determined  resolutions  and  purposes  to  the  contrary.  All  this  he  does  not  formally, 
but  by  wj^enious  and  indirect  insinuatioii.    He  also  illustrates  a  curious  process  10  the 
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conduct  of  our  mtellectnal  powers,  when  under  the  dominion  of  strong  emotion.  He 
shows  the  manner  by  which  prevailing  passions  influence  our  thoughts  in  the  association 
of  ideas;  that  they  do  not  throw  their  objects  upon  the  mind  abruptly,  or  without 
coherence,  but  proceed  by  a  regular  progress:  for  that^  how  different  soever  ideas  or 
objects  may  be  from  one  another*  the  prevailing  or  habituated  passion  renders  the  mind 
acute  in  discerning  among  them  common  qualities,  or  circumstances  of  agreement  or 
correspondence,  otherwise  latent  or  not*  obvious:  that  these  common  qualities  are 
dexterously  used  by  the  mind,  as  uniting  links,  or  means  of  transition ;  and  that  thus,  not 
iecoherently,  but  by  the  natural  connection  most  commonly  of  resemblance,  the  ruling 
passion  brings  its  own  object  to  the  fore  ground,  and  into  perfect  view.  Thus  our  poet, 
in  the  progress  of  hb  action,  has  recourse  to  friendship.  He  dweUs  on  the  happiness 
that  connection  bestows;  he  wishes  for  a  faithfril  friend;  hb  imagination  figures  such  a 
person. 

On  whose  soft  and  gentle  breast 
My  weary  soul  may  take  her  rest: 

and  then,  by  easy  transition,  invests  thb  friend  with  a  female  form,  with  the  form  of 
Bfonimia: 

Grant,  Heafen,  if  HeaTen  meana  bliss  for  me, 
Monimia  such,  and  long  may  be. 

'^  In  like  mannet,  havmg  recourse  to  devotion,  in  a  spirit  of  rational  piety,  he  solicits 
the  aid  of  Heaven  to  render  him  virtuous.  He  personifies  Virtue;  places  her  in  a 
triumphal  car,  attended  by  a  suitable  train;  one  of  her  attendants,  a  female  distinguish- 
ed by  high  preeminence,  must  also  be  dbtinguished  by  superior  beauty,  must  Vcsemble 
the  fiiiiest  of  human  beings,  must  resemble  Monimia: 

While  chief  in  beauty,  as  in  place, 
She  charms  with  dear  Monimia's  gntca. 
Monimia*s  still,  here  once  again! 
0\  fistal  name;  O  dnbious  strain.  Ice 
Far  off  the  glorious  rapture  ikmrn, 
Monimia  rages  here  alone. 
In  vain,  Love's  fugitive,  I  try 
From  the  commanding  power  to  fly,  &f» 
Why  didst  thou,  cruel  Love,  again 
Thus  drag  me  back  to  earth  and  pain? 
Well  hop*d  I,  Love,  thou  wouldst  retire 
Before  the  blessed  Jessean  lyre. 
Devotion's  harp  would  charm  to  rest 
The  evil  spirit  in  my  breast; 
But  the  deaf  adder  fell,  disdains 
Unlistening  to  the  ebanter^s  strains. 

The  whole  poem  illustrates  the  difficulty  and  necesrity  of  governing  our  thoughts,  no 
less  than  our  passions. 
**  In  enumerating  the  most  remarkable  qualities  in  Hamilton's  poetical  woiks,  besides 
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regularity  of  desgo,  and  justneM  of  thou^t  or  tentimcnt,  I  menftioiied  fandfiii  ioveO'' 

tiod ;  and  of  this  particular  I  iliall,  io  like  maimer,  offer  some  illortnitioii* 

"  Faucifiil  iovention  is,  in  truth,  the  quality  dial^  of  all  others,  distipguislies,  fnd  it 
chiefly  characteristic  of,  poetical  compontioQ.  The  beauties  of  design,  sentiment,  and 
language^  belong  to  eveiy  kind  of  fine  writing;  bat  invention  alone  creates  tlie  poet, 
and  is  a  term  nearly  of  the  same  signification  with  poetical  genins.  A  poet  is  said  to 
have  more  or  less  genius  according  to  his  powers  of  fancy  or  invention.  That  HamihoB 
possesses  a  considerable  portion  of  thb  tident  is  manifest  in  many  of  his  oompositioiis, 
and  particulariy  so  in  his  Contemplation.  This  appears  evident  from  some  pasttges 
already  quoted.  But,  though  our  poet  possesses  powers  of  invention,  he  is  not  ej^ 
dowed  with  all  the  powers  of  invention,  nor  with  those  of  eveiy  kind.  His  genius  seons 
qualified  for  describing  some  beautiful  scenes  and  objects  of  external  natiire,  and  for 
delineating  with  the  embellishments  of  allegory  some  passions  and  affections  of  the 
human  mind* 

*^  Still,  however,  his  imagination  ii  employed  among  beantifuf  and  engaging,  ratbo' 
than  among  awfiil  and  magn^cent,^ images;  and  even  when  he  presents  us  with  dignifi^ 
objects^  he  is  moregrate  than  lofly,  more  solemn  than  sobUmey  as  in  the  foUowi^p 
passage: 

.  "Horn  see !  tlie  spresding  gales  anibld,  &<f« 

^' It  was  also  said,  that  our  poet  possessed  pleasing  sensMity,  It  is  not  nasetfed  that 
he  di^lays  those  vehement  tumults  and  ecstades  of  passion,  that  belong  to  the  higher 
kinds  of  lyric  and  dramatic  composition.  He  u  not  shakai  with  excessive  rage,  nor 
melted  with  overwhelming  sorrow;  yet  when  he  treats  of  grave  or  afiecting  sul^ccts,  be 
expresses  a  plaintive  and  engaging  softness.  He  is  never  violent  and  ainupt,  and  it 
more  tender  than  pathetic  Perhaps  the  Braes  of  Yarrow,  one  of  the  finest  ballads 
ever  writtep,  may  put  in  a  claim  to  superior  distinction.  But  even  with  this  exoeptiost 
I  should  think  our  poet  more  remarkable  for  engaging  tenderness,  than  for  deep  and 
afllecting  pathos.  Of  this^  his  epitaph^  beginning  with  '  CouM  this  to  marble,'  affuds 
illustration. 

''  In  like  manner^  when  he  eapresses  joyful  sentiments,  or  describes  scenes  aad  ob- 
jects of  festivity,  which  be  does  very  often,  he  displays  good-humour  and  easy  cheerfid- 
ness,  rather  than  the  transports  of  mirth  or  the  brilliancy  of  wit.  In  one  of  the  best  of 
his  poems,  addressed  to  lady  Mary  Montgomery,  he  adorns  q>rigbtliness  of  thov^ht, 
graceful  ease,  and  good-humour,  with  corresponding  language  and  numbers.  In  this 
performance,  a  number  of  female  characters  are  described  in  the  livelieat  manner, 
characterised  with  judgment^  and  distinguished  with  acute  discernment.  Thas»  in  the 
following  indirect  description^  we  have  the  dignity  of  female  excellence: 

•— «>HeaTeiily  Charlotte,  form  ^vfaie, 
Iove*t  universal  kiogdom^  tbine; 
Anointed  queea!  all  unconfin'd, 
Thtne  is  the  boinage  of  mankind. 

'*  In  another  passage  we  have  a  fine  picture  of  the  gentler  and  livelier  graces : 

In  eyeriasting  bhithes  seen, 

Such  Pringle  shines  of  sprighlff  mien ; 
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To  her  the  power  of  love  imparts, 
Rich  gift !  the  soft  successful  arts,  &c. 

"  £bewhere  we  have  a  melodioiM  beauty  i 

*<  Artless  divine  to  her  belong. 

The  heavenly  lay  and  magic  song,  kc, 

"  The  traoatioiis  in  this  poem  are  peculiarly  happy.    Such  are  the  foUownig. 

Strike  again  the  golden  lyre, 

Let  Hume  the  notes  of  joy  inspire,  &c— > 

But  who  is  she,  the  general  gaze 

Of  sighing  crowds,  the  world's  amaze. 

Who  looks  forth  as  th€  blushing  moniy 

On  mountains  of  the  east  new  bom,  &€.«- 

Fair  is  the  lily,  sweet  the  rose. 

That  in  thy  cheek,  O  Drummond,  glows,  &c. 

**  I  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  I  could  not  avoid  it^  on  the  preceding  particulars,  that  t 
have  not  left  myself  room  for  illustrations  of  our  poefs  knguage  and  versification*  I 
observed,  in  general,  that  these  were  elegant  and  melodious ;  and  so  every  reader  of 
genuine  taste  will  feel  them.  They  are  not,  however,  unexceptionable;  and  if  in  an- 
other letter  I  should  give  £uther  illustration  of  our  author's  poetical  character,  I  shall 
bold  myself  bound,  not  only  to  mention  some  excellencies,  but  also  some  blemishes  in 
bis  verse  and  diction  '^," 

Some  of  Hamilton's  poems  were  first  published -at  Glasgow  in  1748,  and  afterwards 
reprinted,  not  only  without  the  author's  name,  but  without  his  consent,  and  even  without 
his  knowledge.  Ue  corrected,  however^  many  errours  of  that  copy,  and  enlarged  some  of 
the  poems,  though  he  did  not  live  to  make  a  new  and  complete  publication.  The  im* 
provements  he  made  were  carefully  inserted  in  the  edition  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1760,  with  the  addition  of  many  pieces  taken  from  his  original  manuscripts.  Since  that  * 
time  there  has  been  no  demand  for  a  new  edition.  It  would  be  of  importance,  but  it 
18  seldom  easy,  to  account  for  the  various  fates  o'f  poets.  Hamilton,  if  not  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  whom  we  find  only  those  secondary  qualities  which  professor  Richardson 
has  so  ably  pointed  out,  surely  excels  some  whose  works  are  better  known  and  more 
current.  Tlie  neglect  which  he  has  experienced  may  be  partly  attributed  to  his  political 
principles,  and  partly  to  the  local  interest  which  hb  effusions  excited  and  to  which  they 
were  long  confined.  Verses  of  compliment  and  personal  addresses  must  have  extraor- 
dinary merit  if  they  attract  the  notice  of  distant  strangers.  Prejudice,  however,  is  now 
at  an  end,  and  the  friends  of  Scottish  genius  who  have  lately  called  the  attention  of  thf 
public  to  this  writer  have  proved  that  he  deserves  a  higher  rank  than  has  yet  been  as- 
signed to  him.  He  is  perhaps  very  unequal,  and  the  blenibhes  in  his  verse  and  dictiouj 
to  which  professor  Richardson  has  alluded,  are  frequent;  yet  it  is  no  uiconsiderable  merit 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  his  countrymen  ivho  cultivated  the  purity  and  harmony 
of  the  English  language,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  composition  and  fertility  of  sentiment 
that  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  whose  poetical  genhis  is  of  the 
aecond  degree. 

*  The  Lounger,  No.  49.  C. 
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.       MISCELLANIES* 

TO  THE 

COUNTESS  OF  EGUNTOUN, 

WITH  *  THE  GENTLE  SHEPHBRIX'      1726. 

A  CCEPT,  O  Egtintouo !  the  rural  lays,  [praise, 
-**•  Thine  be  the  friend's,  and  thine  t*»e  poet*s 
"Fbe  Muse,  that  oft  has  rais*d  her  tuneful  strains, 
A  frequent  guest  on  Scotia*s  blissful  plains. 
That  oft  has  sung,  her  listening  youth  to  move, 
The  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  force  of  love. 
Once  more  resumes  the  still  successful  lay, 
I>elighted,  through  the  verdant  meads  to  stray: 
O !  come,  invoked,  and  pleas*d,  with  her  repair, 
To  breathe  the  balmy  sweets  of  purer  air;  ' 

In  the  cool  evening  negligently  laid. 
Or  near  the  stream,  or  in  the  rural  shade, 
Propitious  hear,  and,  as  thou  hear'st,  approve 
The  Gentle  Shepherd's  tender  tale  of  love. 

Learn  from  these  scenes  what  warm  and  glowing 
InBame  the  breast  that  real  love  inspires,       [fires 
Delighted  read  of  ardours,  sighs,  and  tears; 
All  that  a  lover  hopes, and  all  he  fears:, 
Hence  too,  what  passions  in  his* bosom  rise. 
What  dawning  gladness  sparkles  in  his  eyes. 
When  first  the  ^ir  is  bounteous  to  relent. 
And,  blushing  beauteous,  smiles  the  kind  consent. 
Love*B  passion  here  in  each  extreme  is  shown, 
lu  Charlotte's  smile,  or  in  Maria's  frown. 

With  words  like  these,  that  fail'd  not  to  ensase. 


Secure  alike  from  envy  and  from  care, 

Nor  rais'd  by  hope,  nor  yet  deprest  by  fear; 

Nor  WanVs  lean  hand  its  happiness  constrains, 

Nor  riches  torture  with  ill-gotten  gains. 

No  secret  guilt  its  stedfast  peace  destroys. 

No  wild  ambition  interrupts  its  jojrs. 

Blest  still  to  spend  the  hours  that  Heav'n  h^ 

lent. 
In  humble  goodness,  and  in  calm  content. 
Serenely  gentle,  as  the  thoughts  that  roll, 
Sinless  and  pure,  in  fair  Hnmeia's  soul. 

But  now  the  rural  state  these  joys  has  lost, 
Ev'n  swains  no  more  that  innocence  can  boasts 
Love  speaks  no  more  what  Beauty  may  believe. 
Prone  to  betray,  and  practis'd  to  deceive. 
Now  Happiness  forsakes  her  blest  retreat. 
The  peaceful  dwellings  where  she  fix*d  her  seat. 
The  pleasing  fields  she  wont  of  old  to  grace. 
Companion  to  an  upright  sober  race ; 
When  on  the  sunny  hill  or  verdant  plain. 
Free  and  familiar  with  the  sons  of  men. 
To  crown  the  pleasures  of  the  blameless  feast, 
She  uninvited  came  a  welcome  guest : 
Ere  yet  an  age,  grown  rich  in  impious  arts, 
SedncM  from  innocence  incautious  hearts; 
Then  grudging  Hate,  and  sinful  Pride  succee^f 
Cruel  Revenge,  and  false  unrighteous  deed; 
Then  dow»ries5  Beauty  lost  the  power  to  move; 
The  rust  of  lucre  stained  the  gold  of  Love. 
Bounteous  no  more  and  hospitably  good. 
The  genial  hearth  firstblush'd  with  stranger's  blood. 
The  friend  no  more  upon  the  friend  relies. 
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Nun  sober  and  devout!  why  art  thou  fled 
To  hide  in  thadeg  thy  meek  contented  head? 
Virgin  of  aspect  mild !  ah  why  unkind, 
FIy'8t  thou  displeas'd,  the  commerce  of  mankind? 
O !  teach  our  steps  to  find  the  secret  cell. 
Where  with  thy  sire  Content  thou  lo?'st  to  dwell: 
Or  say,  dost  thou  a  duteous  handmaid  wait 
Familiar,  at  the  chambers  of  the  great? 
Dost  thou  pursue  the  voice  of  them  that  call 
To  noisy  revel,  and  to  midnight  ball  ? 
O'er  the  full  banquet  when  we  feast  our  soul, 
Dost  thou  ipspire  the  mirth,  or  mix  the  bowl  ? 
Or  with  th*  industrious  planter  doSt  thoti  Ulk, 
Conversing  freely  in  an  evening  walk? 
Say,  does  the  miser  e»er  thy  face  behold. 
Watchful  and  studious  of  the  treasured  gold  i 
Seeks  Knowledge,  not  in  vain,  thy  much  lov^d 
Sill  musing  silent  at  the  morning  boor  ?      [pow'r. 
May  we  thy  presence  hope  in  war's  alarms. 

In  S -»s '  wisdom,  or  Montgomery's  arms! 

In  vafn  our  flattering  hopes  our  steps  beguile, 
The  flying  good  eludes  the  searcher's  toil: 
In  vain  we  seek  the  city  or  the  cell ; 
Alone  with  virtue  knows  the  powV  to  dwell. 
Nor  need  mankind  despair  these  joys  to  knoir. 
The  gift  themselves  may  on  themselves  bestow. 
Soon,  soon  we  might  the  precious  blessing  boast; 
But  many  passions  must  the  blessing  coat; 
Infernal  nuUice,  inly  pining  hate. 
And  envy  grieving  at  another's  state« 
Revenge  no  more  must  in  our  hearts  remain. 
Or  burning  lust,  or  avarice  of  gkin. 
When  these  are  in  the  human  bosom  nurst, 
Can  peace  reside  in  dw^lings  so  accurst? 
Unlike,  O  figlintoun !  thy  happy  breast. 
Calm  and  serene,  enjoys  the  heavenly  guest; 
i^m  the  tumultuous  rule  of  passions  freed. 
Pure  in  thy  thought,  and  spotless  in  thy  deed. 
In  virtues  rich,  in  goodness  unconfin'd. 
Thou  shin*st  a  fair  example  to  thy  kind; 
Sincere  and  equal  to  thy  neighbour's  fame. 
How  swift  to  praise,  how  obstinate  to  blamal 
Bold  in  thy  presence  bashful  Sense  appears, 
And  backward  Merit  loses  all  its  fears. 
Supremely  Uest  by  Heav'o,  Heaven's  richest  grace 
Confest  is  thine,  an  early  blooming  race 
Whose  pleasing  smiles  shall  guardian  Wisdom  arm, 
Divine  instruction !  taught  of  thee  to  charm. 
What  transports  shall  they  to  thy  soul  impart  1 
(The  conscious  transports  of  a  parent's  heart) 
When  thou  behold'st  them  of  each  grace  possest^ 
And  sighing  youths  imploring  to  be  blest. 
After  thy  image  fbrm'd,  with  charms  like  thine. 
Or  in  the  visit,  or  the  dance  to  shine. 
Thrice  happy !  who  succeed  their  mother's  praise. 
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The  lovely  Eglintouns  of  future  days.  '^^  charms  of  kindred  and  relations  dear. 

Meanwhile  peruse  the  following  tender  scenes,    |  T*'®.  *™**'."K  offspring,  love's  fiar  better  part. 


While  Inidst  the  varioas  gifts  that graciousHeaveB, 
Bounteous  to  thee,  with  righteous  hand  has  given j 
Let  this,  O  Eglintoan !  delight  thee  most. 
To  ei^oy  that  innocence  the  worM  has  k>sL 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

WITH  THE  POLLOWING  POBM. 

Read  here  the  pangs  of  unsoccessail  love. 
View  the  dire  ills  the  weary  sufferers  prove. 
When  Care  in  every  shape  has  leave  to  reign ^ 
And  keener  sharpens  every  sense  of  pain: 

go  charm  the  cruel  spoiler  can  controul, 
e  blasts  the  beauteous  features  of  the  soul ; 
With  various  conflict  rends  the  destin'd  hniisig 
And  lays  th*  internal  fiiir  creation  waate: 
The  dreadful  demon  raging  nuconfia'd. 
To  bis  dire  purpose  bends  the  passive  mnkl. 
Gloomy  and  dark  the  prospect  round  appean. 
Doubts  spring  firom  doubts,  and  fears  en^reoder 
Hope  ifler  hope  goes  out  in  endless  night,  [fears{ 
And  all  is  anguish,  torture,  and  affright. 

O !  b^teoos  friend,  a  gentler  fate  be  throe; 
Still  may  thy  star  with  miklest  iufloence  shine; 
May  Heav'n  surround  thee  with  peculiar  care. 
And  make  thee  happy  as  it  made  thee  lair; 
That  gave  thee  sweetnesH,  unaffected  ease. 
The  pleasing  look  that  ne^r  was  taught  to  please; 
True  genuine  ohanns,  where  fislshood  dMiiis  do 
Which  not  alone  entice,  but  fix  the  heart:     [pait^ 
And  far  beyond  alt  these,  supreme  in  place. 
The  virtuous  mind,  an  undecaying  grace. 
Still  may  thy  youth  each  food  eodeamoent  pcove 
Of  tender  friendship  and  complacent  kive; 
May  Love  approach  thee,  in  the  mildest  dress. 
And  court  thee  to  domestic  happiness; 
And  bring  along  the  power  that  only  knowa 
To  heighten  human  joys  and  soften  woes: 
For  woes  will  be  in  life;  these  still  return; 
I  The  good,  the  beauteous,  and  the  wise  must  moiini} 
Doubled  the  joy  that  Friendship  does  divide, 
I^ssen'd  the  pain  when  arm*d  the  social  side:— 
But  ah !  how  fierce  the  pang,  how  deep  the  groan. 
When  strong  affliction  finds  the  weak  alone ! 
Then  may  a  friend  still  guard  thy  shelter'd  days. 
And  guide  thee  safe  through  Fortune's  mystic  ways: 
The  happy  youth,  whom  most  thy  soul  apptoves» 
Frieild  of  thy  choice  and  husband  of  thy  loves. 
Whose  holy  flame  Heaven's  alUr  does  inspire. 
That  bums  through  life  one  clear  unsullied  fire, 
A  mutual  warmth  that  glows  from  breast  to  breast. 
Who  loving  is  belov'd,  and  blessing  blest. 
Then  all  the  pleasing  scenes  of  life  appesu*. 
The  charms  of  kindred  and  relations  dear. 
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^hiat  joy  may  grow  oo  joy,  and  constant  last, 
And  each  new  day  rise  brighter  than  the  past: 
Till  late,  late  be  the  hour  thou  yield'stthy  breath, 
And  midu  applauding  friends  rctir'st  to  death; 
Then  wake  renew'd  to  endless  happiness, 
^hen  Hea?'n  tfaall  see  that  all  was  good,  AO(i  b^eis. 


CONTEMPLATION: 

OR,  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LOVB. 

rursusque  resuigeos 
Saevit  amor.      '       m..      Viig .  JBml  iw. 

O  voiCB  divine,  whose  heavenly  strain ' 
No  mortal  measure  may  attain, 
O  powerfnl  to  appease  the  smart. 
That  fetters  in  a  wounded  heart. 
Whose  mystic  numbers  can  assuage 
The  bosoDi  of  tumultuous  Rage, 
Can  strike  the  dagger  from  Despair^ 
And  shut  the  watchful  eye  of  Care. 
Oft  lor'd  by  thee,  when  wretches  call, 
Hope  comes,  that  cheprs  or  softens  all; 
ExpeU'd  by  thee  and  dispossest. 
Envy  forsakes  the  human  breast 
Full  oft  with  thee  the  bard  retires. 
And  lost  to  Earth,  to  Heaven  aspires; 
How  nobly  lost!  with  thee  to  rove 
Through  the  long  deepening  solemn  grove. 
Or  underneath  the  moonlight  pale, 
To  Silence  trust  some  plantive  tale, 
Of  Nature's  Uls,  and  mankind's  woes. 
While  kings  and  all  the  proud  repose; 
Or  where  some  holy  aged  oak 
A  stranger  to  the  woodman's  stroke. 
From  the  high  rock's  aerial  crown 
In  twitting  arches  bending  down 
Pathes  in  the  smooth  pellucid  stream ; 
Tull  oft  he  waits  the  mystic  dream 
,Of  mankind's  joys  right  understood. 
And  of  the  all-prevailing  good. 
Go  forth,  invoked,  O  Voice  divine! 
And  issue  from  thy  sacred  shrine; 
Qo,  search  each  solituide  around. 
Where  contemplation  may  be  found. 
Wherever  apart  the  goddess  stonds 
With  lifted  eyes  and  heaven-rais'd  hand. 
If  rear'd  on  Speculation*t  hill 
Her  raptur'd  soul  enjoys  Its  fill 
Of  far  transporting  Nature's  scone, 
Air,  ocean,  mountain,  river,  plain ; 
Or  if  with  measur'd  step  she  go 
Where  Meditation  spr^s  below  • 
In  hollow  vale  h^r  ample  store, 
Till  weary  Fancy  can  no  more; 
Or  inward  if  she  turn  her  gpze. 
And  all  th'  internal  worid  surveys; 
With  joy  comp!acent  sees  succi^^ 
In  fair  array,  each  comely  deed. 
She  hears  alone  thy  lofty  strain, 
All  other  music  charms  in  vain; 
In  vain  the  sprightly  notes  resound. 
That  from  the  firetted  roofs  rebound. 
When  the  deft  minstrelsy  advance 
To  form  the  quaint  and  orbed  dance ; 
In  vain  mihallow'd  lips  implore, 
She  hearkens  only  to. thy  lore. 
Tben  bring  the  lonely  nymph  along^ 
Obsequious  to  thy  magic  song; 


Bid  her  to  bless  the  secret  bow'r 
And  heighten  Wisdom's  solemn  hour. 

Bring  Faith,  endued  with  eagle  eyes. 
That  joins  this  Earth  to  distant  skies; 
Bland  Hope  that  makes  each  sorrow  lets. 
Still  smiling  calm  amidst  distress; 
And  bring  the  meek-ey'd  Charity, 
Not  least,  though  youngest  of  the  three: 
Knowledge  the  sage,  whose  radiant  light, 
Darts  quick  across  the  mental  night, 
And  add  warm  Friendship  to  the  train, 
Social,  yielding,  and  humane; 
With  Silence,  sober-suit^  maid. 
Seldom  on  this  £arth  surveyed : 
Bid  in  this  sacred  band  appear. 
That  aged  venerable  seer. 
With  sorrowing  pale,  with  watchings  spare, 
Of  pleasing  yet  dejected  air. 
Him,  heavenly  Melancholy  bight, 
Who  flies  the  sons  of  false  delight. 
Now  looks  serene  through  human  life. 
Sees  end  in  peace  the  mortal  strife, 
Now  to  the  dazzling  prospect  blind, 
Trembles  for  Heaven  and  for  his  kind. 
And  doubting  much,  still  hoping  best. 
Late  with  submission  finds  his  rest: 
And  by  his  side  advance  the  dame 
All  glowing  with  celestial  fiame. 
Devotion,  high  above  that  soars. 
And  sings  exulting,  and  adores, 
Pares  fix  on  Heav'n  a  mortal's  gaze. 
And  triumph  'midst  the  seraph's  blaze; 
Last,  to  crown  all,  with  these  be  join'd 
The  decent  nun,  fair  Peace  of  Mind, 
Whom  Innocence,  ere  yet  betray 'd. 
Bore  young  in  Eden's  happy  shade; 
Resign'd,  contented,  meek  and  mild. 
Of  blameless  mother,  blameless  child. 

But  from  these  woods,  O  thou  retij-^! 
Hood-wink'd  Superstition  dire: 
Zeal,  that  clanks  her  iron  bands, 
And  bathes  in  blood  her  ruthless  hands; 
Far  hence.  Hypocrisy,  away, 
With  pious  semblance  to  betray, 
Whose  angel  outside  fair,  contains 
A  heart  corrupt,  and  foul  with  stains; 
Ambition  mad,  that  stems  alone 
The  boisterous  surge,  with  bladders  blowa ; 
Anger,  with  wild  disordered  pace; 
And  Malice  pale  of  ftimish'd  face; 
Lood-tongu'd  Clamour,  got  thee  fer 
Hence  to  wrangle  at  the  bar; 
With  opening  mouths  vain  Rumour  hung; 
And  FaUhood  with  her  serpent-tongue; 
Revenge,  her  bloodshot  eyes  on  fire. 
And  hissing  Envy's  snaky  tire; 
With  Jealousy,  the  fiend  most  fell 
Who  bears  about  his  inmate  hell; 
Now  far  apart  with  haggard  mien 
To  lone  Suspicion  list'ning  seen. 
Now  in  a  gloomy  band  appears 
Of  sallow  Doubts,  and  pale-ey'd  Fears, 
Whom  dire  Remorse  of  giant  kind 
Pursues  with  scorpion-lash  behind; 
And  thou.  Self-love,  who  tak'st  from  earthy 
With  the  vile  crawling  worm,  thy  birth, 
Untouch'd  with  Qthers*  joy  or  pain. 
The  social  smile,  the  tear  humane. 
Thy  self  thy  sole  intemperate  g"e?t,       • 
Uncall'd  thy  nejgbbamr  to  the  ^ast. 
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As  if  Heaven's  unWenal  heir 

>Twas  thine  to  seize  and  not  to  share : 

With  these  away,  base  wretch  accurst, 

By  Pride  begot,  by  Madness  uurst, 

Impiety !  of'hardt-n'd  mind, 

Gross,  dull,  presuming,  stubborn,  blind, 

UnmnvM  amidst  this  mighty  all, 

Deaf  to  the  universal  call : 

In  vain  above  the  systems  glow. 

In  vain  Earth  spreads  her  charms  below. 

Confiding  in  himself  to  rise. 

He  hurls  defiance  to  the  skies. 

And,  steel'd  in  dire  and  impious  deeds. 

Blasphemes  his  feeder  whilst  he  feeds. 

But  chiefly  Love,  Love,  far  off"  fly. 

Nor  interrupt  my  privacy ; 

•Tis  not  for  thee,  capricious  pow'tj 

Weak  tyrant  of  a  feverish  hour. 

Fickle,  and  ever  in  extremes, 

My  radiant  day  of  reason  beams, 

And  sober  Contemplation's  ear 

Disdains  thy  syren  song  to  bear. 

Speed  thee  on  changeful  wings  away, 

To  where  thy  willing  slaves  obey, 

Go,  herd  amongst  thy  wonted  train. 

The  false,  th*  inconstant,  lewd  and  vain ; 

Thou  hast  no  subject  here;  begone; 

Contemplation  conies  anon. 

Above,  below,  and  all  around, 
Now  nought  but  awful  Suiet's  found, 
■  The  feeling  air  forgets  to  move. 
No  zephyr  stirs  the  leafy  grove ; 
The  gentlest  murmur  of  the  rill. 
Struck  by  the  potent  charm,  is  still ; 
£ach  passion  in  this  troubled  breast. 
So  toiling  once,  lies  hush'd  to  rpst, 
Whatever  man*8  bui.tling  race  employs, 
His  cares,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  joys. 
Ambition,  pleasui^,  interest,  fame. 
Each  nothing  of  important  name; 
Ye  tyrants  of  this  restless  ball 
This  grove  annihilates  you  all. 
Oh  power  unseen,  yet  felt,  appear ! 
Sure  something  more  than  Nature's  here. 

Now  on  the  flowering  turf  I  lie. 
My  soul  conversing  with  the  sky: 
Far  lost  in  the  bewildering  dream 
1  wander  o*er  each  lofty  theme ; 
Tow'r  on  Inquiry's  wings  on  high. 
And  soar  the  heights  of  Deity : 
Fain  would  I  search  the  perfect  laws 
That  constant  bind  th»  unerring  cause: 
Why  all  its  child i  en,  born  to  share 
Alike  a  father's  equal  care, 
Some  weep,  by  partial  Fate  undone, 
The  ravish'd  portion  of  a  son ; 
Whilst  be  whose  swelling  cup  overflows. 
Heeds  not  his  snfifering  brother's  woes; 


When  death  dissolves  this  brittle  frame. 

Lies  ever  quench'd  the  souPs  bright  flame> 

Or  shall  th'  ethereal  breatli  of  day 

Relnme  once  more  this  living  ray? 

From  life  escape  we  all  in  vain  ? 

Heaven  finds  its  creature  out  again. 

Again  its  eaptive  to  controul, 

And  drive  him  to  another  goat 

When  Time  shall  let  his  curtain  fall. 

Must  dreary  nothing  swallow  all  ? 

Must  we  th*  unfinished  piece  deplore. 

Ere  half  the  pompous  piece  be  o'er  > 

In  his  all-comprehensive  mind. 

Shall  not  th*  \lmighty  Poet  find 

Some  reconciling  turn  of  fate 

To  make  bis  wondrous  work  complete^ 

To  finish  fiiir  his  mingled  plan. 

And  justify  his  ways  to  man? 

But  who  »hall  draw  these  veils  that  lie 

UnpicrcM  by  the  keen  cherub's  eye  ?— 

Cease,  cease,  the  daring  flight  give  o'er. 

Thine  to  submit  and  to  adore 

Learn  then :  into  thyself  descend. 

To  know  thy  being's  use  and  end. 

For  thee  what  Nature's  kind  intent. 

Or  on  what  fatal  journey  bent. 

Is  mean  self-love  the  only  guide  ? 

Must  all  be  sacrific'd  to  pride  ? 

What  sacred  fountains  then  supply 

The  feeling  heart  and  melting  eye  ? 

Why  does  the  pleading  look  disarm 

The  hand  of  Rage  with  slaughter  wan»^ 

Or  in  the  battle's  generous  strife, 

Does  Britain  quell  the  lust  of  life? 

Next  the  bold  inquiry  tries 

To  trace  our  var»ous  passions'  rise; 

This  moment  Hope  exalts  the  breast. 

The  next  it  sinks  by  Fear  deprest; 

Now  fierce  the  storms  of  Wrath  begin. 

Now  all  is  holy  calm  within. 

What  strikes  Ambition's  stubborn  spriiig% 

What  moves  Compassion's  softer  strings^ 

How  we  in  constant  friendships  join. 

How  in  constant  hates  combine; 

How  Nature,  for  her  favourite  man. 

Unfolds  the  wonders  of  berplan; 

How,  fond  to  treat  her  chosen  guest. 

Provides  fur  every  sense  a  feast; 

Gives  to  the  wide  excursive  eye 

The  radiant  glories  of  the  sky : 

Or  bids  each  odorous  bloom  exhale 

His  soul  t'  enrich  the  balmy  galej 

Or  pour  upon  th'  enchanted  car 

The  music  of  the  opening  year; 

Or  bids  the  limpid  fouuUin  burst. 

Friendly  to  life,  and  cool  to  thirst; 

What  arts  the  beauteous  dame  eniploya 

To  lead  us  on  to  genial  joys, 

IXTknn  in  Ka*.  en*<^:mie  urnrlr  vrm  ifkllt 
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Wb€D  wandering  in  the  nncertain  round 

Of  mazy  doubt,  no  end  1  found ; 

O  my  unblest  and  erring  feet ! 

What  moft  I  sought  to  shun,  ye  meet. 

Come  then  my  serious  Maid  again: 

Come  and  try  another  strain ; 

Come  and  Nature^s  dome  explore, 

Where  dwells  retir*d  the  matron  hoar; 

There  her  wondrous  works  surrey, 

And  drive  th*  intruder  Love  away. 
*Tis  done:— ascending  Heaven's  height. 

Contemplation  take  thy  flight: 

Behold  the  Snn,  through  Heaven*8  wide  space. 

Strong  as  a  giant,  run  his  race : 

fidiold  the  Moon  exert  her  light, 

Ai  blushing  bride  on  her  love-night: 

Behold  the  sister  starry  strain, 

Her  bride-maids,  mount  the  azure  plain : 

See  where  the  snows  their  treasures  keep ; 

The  chambers  where  the  loud  winds  sleep; 

Where  the  collected  rains  abide 

Tin  Heav'n  set  all  its  windows  wide^ 

Precipitate  from  high  to  pour 

And  drown  in  violence  of  show'r: 

Or  gently  8tratn*d  they  wash  the  earth. 

And  give  the  tender  fruits  a  birth. 

See  where  Thunder  springs  his  mine ; 

Where  the  paths  of  lightning  shine: 
Or  tir'd  those  heights  still  to  pursue. 
From  Heav'n  descending  with  the  dew. 
That  soft  impregns  the  youthful  mead. 
Where  thousand  flow*rs  exalt  the  head, 
Mark  how  Nature's  hand  bestows 
Abundant  grace  on  all  that  grows. 
Tinges,  with  pencil  slow^ unseen. 
The  grass  that  clothes  the  valley  green; 
Or  spreads  the  tulip's  parted  streaks. 
Or  sanguine  dyes  the  rose's  cheeks, 
Or  points  with  light  Monimia's  eyes. 
And  forms  her  boirom's  beauteous  rise. 
Ah!  haunting  spirit,  art  thou  there? 
Forbidden  in  these  wallcs  t'  appear. 
1  thought,  O  Love!  thou  would'st  disdain 
To  mix  with  Wisdom's  black-stay'd  train; 
But  when  my  curious  searching  look 
A  nice  survey  of  Nature  took. 
Well  pleas'd  the  matron  set  to  show 
Her  mistrefts-work,  on  Earth  below. 
Then  firuitless  Knowledge  turn  aside; 
What  other  art  remains  untried 
This  load  of  anguish  to  remove. 
And  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  Love? 
To  Friendship's  sacred  force  apply. 
That  source  of  tenderness  and  joy, 
A  joy  no  anxious  fears  profane, 
A  tenderness  that  feels  no  pain: 
Friendship  shall  all  these  ills  appease, 
And  give  the  tortur'd  mourner  ease. 
Tb'  indissoluble  tie  that  binds 
In  equal  chains  two  sister  minds : 
Kot  such  as  servile  interests  choose. 
From  partial  ends  and  sordid  views ; 
Nor  when  the  midnight  banquet  fires. 
The  choice  of  win^inflam'd  desires; 
"When  the  short  fellowships  proceed. 
From  casual  mirth  and  wicked  deed; 
Till  the  next  mom  estranges  quite 
The  partners  of  one  guilty  night; 
But  such  as  judgment  long  has  weigh'd. 
And  years  of  faithfulness  have  tried. 


Whose  tender  mind  is  fram'd  to  shafs 

The  equal  portion  of  my  care. 

Whose  thoughts  my  happiness,  employs 

Sincere,  who  triumphs  in  my  joys. 

With  whom  in  raptures  1  may  stray, 

Through  Study's  long  and  pathless  way. 

Obscurely  bkwt,  in  joys,  alone. 

To  th'  excluded  world  unknown. 

Forsook  the  weak  fantastic  train 

Of  Flattery,  Mirth,  all  false  and  ^^ain; 

On  whose  soft  and  gentle  breast 

My  weary  soul  may  take  her  rest. 

While  the  still  tender  look  and  kind. 

Fair  springing  from  the  spotless  mind. 

My  perfected  delights  ensure 

To  last  immortal,  free  and  pure. 

Grant,  Heav'n,  if  Heav'n  means  bliss  for  me, 

Monimia  such,  and  long  may  be. 

Here,  here  again !  how  just  my  fear; 
Love  ever  finds  admittance  here; 
The  cruel  sprite  intent  on  harm. 
Has  quite  dissolv'd  the  feeble  charm; 
Awuming  Friendship's  saintly  guii^e. 
Has  past  the  cheated  sentry's  eyes. 
And,  once  attain'd  his  hellish  end, 
Dbplays  the  undissembled  fiend. 

0  say  I  my  faithful  fair  ally, 
How  didst  thou  let  the  traitor  by  > 

1  from  the  desert  bade  thee  come*. 
Invoked  thee  from  thy  peaceful  home, 
More  to  sublime  my  solemn  hour. 
And  curse  this  demon's  fatal  pow'r ;       , 
Lo  I  by  superior  force  opprest. 

Thou  thet*e  three  several  times  hast  blest. 

Shall  we  the  magic  rites  pursue, 

When  Love  is  mightier  far  than  thou? — 

Yes  come,  in  bless'd  enchantment  bkill'd* 

Another  altar  let  us  build; 

Go  forth  as  wont,  and  try  to  find. 

Where'er  Devotion  lies  reclin'd ; 

Thou  her  fair  friend,  by  Heaven's  decree 

Art  one  with  her,  and  sbc  with  thee. 

Devotion,  come,  with  sober  pace, 
FpU  of  thought  and  full  of  grace; 
While  humbled  on  the  earth  1  lie. 
Wrapt  in  the  vision  of  the  sky. 
To  noble  heights  and  solemn  views 
Wing  my  Heav'n-aspiring  Muse ; 
Teach  me  to  scorn,  by  thee  refin'd, 
The  low  delights  of  human  kind: 
Sure  thine  to  put  t6  flight  the  boy 
Of  laughter,  sport,  and  idle  joy. 
O  plant  these  guarded  groves  about. 
And  keep  the  treacherous  felon  out. 

Now,  see !  the  spreading  gates  unfolds  . 
Display'd  the  sacred  leaves  of  gold. 
Lft  me  with  holy  awe  repair 
To  the  solemn  bouse  of  prayer: 
And  as  I  go,  O  thou !  my  heart. 
Forget  each  low  and  earthly  part : 
Religion  enter  in  my  breast, 
A  mild  and  venerable  guest ! 
Put  off,  in  contemplation  drown'.d^ 
£acb  thought  impure  on  holy  ground, 
And  cautious  tread  with  awful  fear 
The  courts  of  Heav'n ; — ^fbr  God  is  here. 
Now  my  grateful  voice  1  raise, 
Ye  angels  swell  a  mortal's  praise, 

'  Numbers,  cb.  ^3. 
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To  charm  with  year  oirn  harmony 

The  ear  of  Him  who  sits  on  high. 

Orant  mc,  propitious  h<>av'nly  PowV, 

Whose  love  beni^  we  feel  each  hour, 

An  equal  lot  on  Earth  to  share, 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  my  hum  hie  prayV^ 

Lest  I  forget,  exalted  prond, 

The  band  supreme  that  gave  the  good ; 

Lest  want  o'er  virtue  should  prevail, 

And  I  put  forth  my  hand  and  steal ; 

But  if  thy  sovereign  will  shall  grant 

The  wealth  I  neither  ask  nor  want. 

May  I  the  widow's  need  supply,  ' 

And  wipe  the  tear  from  Sorrow's  eye^ 

May  the  weary  wanderer's  feet 

From  me  a  blest  reception  meet! 

Bat  if  contempt  and  low  estate 

Be  the  assignment  of  my  fate, 

O !  may  no  hope  of  gain  entice 

To  tread  the  green  broad  path  of  Vice. 

And  bounteous,  O !  vouchsafe  to  clear 

The  errours  of  a  mind  sincere. 

Illumine  thou  my  searching  mind, 

Groping  after  truth,  and  blind. 

With  stores  of  science  be  it  fraught 

That  bards  have  dream'd,  or  sages  taught; 

And  chief  the  beav*n-bom  strain  impart, 

A  Muse  according  to  thy  heart; 

That  rapt  in  sacred  ecstasy, 

I  may  siug  and  sing  of  thee; 

Mankind  instructing  in  thy  laws. 

Blest  poet  iu  fair  Virtue's  cause. 

Her  former  merit  to  restore, 

And  make  mankind  again  adore. 

As  when  conversant  with  the  great, 

She  fixt  in  palaces  her  seat. 

Before  her  all-revealing  ray, 

^ach  sordid  passion  should  decay : 

Ambition  shuns  the  dreaded  dame. 

And  pales  *  his  ineffectual  flame ; 

Wealth  sighs  her  triumphs  to  behold. 

And  ofiers  alt  his  sums  of  gold; 

She  in  her  chariot  seen  to  ridc>, 

A  noble  train  attend  her  side: 

A  cherub  first,  in  prime  of  years, 

Tbe  champion  Fortitude  appears; 

Next  Temperance,  sober  mistress,  ?pe» 

With  look  composed  and  cheerful  mien ; 

Calm  Patience,  still  victorious  found. 

With  never-fading  glories  crown'd ; 

Firm  Justice  last  the  balance  rears. 

The  good  man's  praisp,  the  bad  man's  fears; 

While  chief  in  beauty  as  in  place 

She  charms  with  dear  Monimia's  grace. 

Monimia  still!  here  once  again ! 
O!  fatal  name;  O  dubious  strain  ! 
Say,  heav*n>bom  Virtue,  powV  divine. 
Are  all  these  various  movements  thine? 
Was  it  thy  triumphs  sole  inspir*d 
My  soul,  to  boly  transports  firM  ? 
Or  say, do  springs  less  sacred  move } 
Ah!  much  I  fear,  it's  human  love. 
Alas !  the  noble  strife  is  o'er. 
The  blissful  visions  charm  no  more ; 
Far  off  the  glorious  rapture  flown, 
Monimia  rages  here  alone. 


«  See  Hamlet. 

3  See  Characteriatics,  toI.  H.  p.  258. 


In  vain,  Love*t  fugitive,  I  try 
From  the  commanding  pow'r  to  fly^ 
Though  Grace  was  dawning  on  my  soul, 
Poasest  by  Heav'n  sincere  and  whole. 
Yet  still  in  Fancy's  pahited  cells 
7*he  souUinflamhi^  image  dwells. 
Why  didst  thou^  cruel  Love,  again 
Thus  drag  me  back,  to  earth  and  pain  ? 
Well  hop'd  I,  Love,  thou  would'st  retire 
Before  t^e  blest  Jessean  lyre. 
Devotion's  harp  would  charm  to  rest 
The  evil  spirit  in  my  breast; 
Bat  the  deaf  adder  fell  disdains, 
Unlistening  to  the  chanter's  strains. 

Contemplation^  baffled  maid. 
Remains  there  yet  no  other  aid  ? 
Helpless  and  weary  must  thou  yield 
To  Love  supreme  in  every  field? 
Let  Melancholy  last  engage, 
Reverend  hoary-maotled  sage. 
Sure,  at  his  sable  flag's  display 
Love's  idle  troop  will  flit  away: 
And  bring  with  him  his  due  compeer^ 
Silence,  sad,  forlorn,  and  drear. 

Haste  thee.  Silence,  haste  and  go, 
To  search^tbe  gloomy  world  below. 
My  trembling  steps,  O  Sybil !  lead 
Through  tbe  dominions  of  the  dead : 
Where  Care,  enjoying  soft  repose. 
Lays  down  the  burden  of  bis  woes; 
Where  meritorious  Want,  no  more 
Shivering  begs  at  Grandeur's  door; 
Unconscious  Qrandenr,  seal'd  his  eyea^ 
On  tbe  moul<)ering  purple  lies. 
In  the  dim  and  dreary  round. 
Speech  in  eternal  chains  lies  bound : 
And  see  a  tomb,  it's  gates  display *d. 
Expands  an  everlasting  shade. 
O  ye  inhabiunU,  that  dwell 
Each  forgotten  in  your  cell, 
O  say,  for  whom  of  hunnan  race 
Has  fate  decreed  this  hiding  place? 

And  hark !  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
Low  winds  the  whtsper  round  the  walls, 
A  voice,  the  slaggish  air  that  breaks. 
Solemn  amid  the  silence  speaks. 
**  Mistaken  nian,  thou  seek'st  to  know 
What  known  will  but  afflict  with  woe; 
There  thy  Monimia  shall  abide, 
With  the  pale  bridegroom  rest  a  bride. 
The  wan  assistants  there  shall  lay, 
In  weeds  of  death,  her  beauteous  day.** 

O  words  of  woe!  what  do  I  hear? 
What  sounds  invade  a  lover's  ear  ? 
Must  then  thy  charms,  my  anxious  care, 
Tbe  fate  of  vulgar  beauty  share? 
Good  Heav'n  retard  (for  thine  tbe  pow'r) 
The  wheels  of  time,  that  roll  the  hour  !— 

Yet  ah  1  why  swells  my  breast  with  fieaiB  ? 
Why  start  tbe  interdicted  teare  ? 
Love,  dost  thou  tempt  ajrain  ?  Depart, 
Thou  devil,  cast  out  from  my  heart. 
Sad  I  forsook  the  feast,  the  ball, 
The  subny  bow'r  and  lofty  ball. 
And  sought  the  dungeon  of  despair  | 
Yet  thou  overtak'st  me  there. 
How  little  dream'd  I  thee  to  find 
In  this  lone  state  of  human  kind? 
Nor  melancholy  can  prevail. 
The  direful  deed,  nor  ditnti  tale: 
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lop*d  I  for  these  thou  wouldst  remove } 

iow  near  akin  ra  Grief  to  Love! 

rhen  no  more  1  strive  to  shun 

^ve's  chains:  O  Heaven  !  thy  will  be  doue. 

Tic  best  physician  here  I  find, 

'o  cure  a  sore  diseased  mind, 

'or  soon  this  verterable  gloom 

Vill  yield  a  weary  sufferer  room; 

Jo  more  a  slave  to  Love  decreed, 

kt  easfj  and  free  among  the  dead. 

'ome  then,  ye  tears,  ne'er  cease  to  flow, 

Q  full  satiety  of  woe: 

'hough  now  the  maid  my  heart  alarroSy 

evere  and  mighty  in  her  charms, 

K>om'd  to  obey,  in  bondage  prest, 

he  tyrant  Love's  commands  unblest; 

ass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o*er, 

|hi«  rebel  heart  shall  beat  no  more; 

'hen  from  my  dark  and  closing  eye 

he  form  belov'd  shall  ever  fly. 

he  tyranny  of  Love  shall  cease, 

oth  laid  down  to  sleep  in  peace; 

o  share  alike  our  mortal  lot, 

ler  beauties  and  my  cares  forgot. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

ON  HBR  SINGIMO. 


MlSCELLANffiS.  (?09 

ON  SEEING  LADY  MARY  MONTGOMERY 
SIT  TO  HER  PICIURE, 

IN  IMITATION  OF  SP£MSER*S  STYLE. 

Whkn  Lindsay  drew  Montgomery,  heavenly  maid! 

Antl  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  that  angel  face, 
Pleas'd  1  sat  by,  and  joyfiilly  survey 'd 

The  daring  pencil  image  every  grace. 


UCB,  skiird  the  tender  verse  to  fhime. 
And  softly  strike  the  golden  lyre; 
stranger  to  the  softening  flame, 
And  new  to  every  mild  desire ; 

«reets  that  crown  the  budding  year, 
Pour'd  from  the  zephyr*s  tepid  wing, 
iw  Sappho  in  the  grove  appear. 
The  rival  of  the  vocal  spring. 

}  try  the  heart-subduing  strains^ 
Anon  the  vernal  scenes  impel 
'er  lofty  rocks  and  rilly  plains 
Soft  warbled  from  th'  Eolian  shell. 

r  such  as  in  the  bright  abodes, 
Tlie  youngf^^t  Muse  with  glories  crown*d, 
>  whom  the  sire  of  men  and  gods 
Gave  all  th'  encbantiug  pow'r  of  sound. 

i  at  the  banquet  of  the  sky. 
Freed  from  the  giant*s  impious  arms, 
e  drew  each  heavenly  ear  and  eye, 
With  beauty  mingling  music's  charms. 

irl  such  a  voice  sure  to  prevail. 
Soft  warbled  from  the  syreu  strand, 
hat  wonder,  if  each  amorous  sail 
Spontaneous  sought  the  tuneful  land  ? 

'n  thou  who  cautious  wing^st  thy  way. 
Had  given  thy  tedious  wanderings  o*er  ; 
'  Julia's  all-pentuading  lay 
Fix*d  ever  to  the  pleasing  shore. 

fere  so  tw<^  had  sure  prevai]*4 
With  Wisdom's  self  to  hear  the  roice, 
hilst  both  the  yielding  heart  assail'd, 
Here  Wisdom  might  bare  fix'd  4iit  choice. 

YOL,  XV, 


When  as  the  youth,  each  feature  o'er  and  o'er 
Careful  retouch'd  with  strict  observant  view  ; 

Eftsoons  I  saw  how  charms  unseen  before 
Sweli'd  to  the  sight,  and  with  the  picture  grew. 

With  milder  glances  now  he  arms  her  eyes. 
The  red  now  triumphs  to  a  brighter  ro&e  ; 

Now  heaves  her  bosom  to  a  softer  rise, 
And  fairer  on  her  cheek  the  lily  blows. 

Last  glowed  the  blush,  that  pure  of  female  wile 
I  whilom  knew,  when  so  my  stars  decreed 

My  pipe  she  deign'd  to  laud  in  pir  asing  smile. 
All  undeserving  I  such  woitby  meed. 

The  whiles  I  gaz'd,  ah !  felice  Art,  thought  I, 
Ah !  felice  youth  that  doen  it  possess; 

Couth  to  d<  peint  the  fair  so  verify. 
True  to  each  charm,  and  faithful  to  each  grace* 

Sythence  she  cannot  emulate  her  skill, 
Ne  envy  will  the  Muse  her  sister's  praise, 

Then  for  the  deed,  O  let  her  place  the  will. 
And  to  the  glowing  colours  join  her  layes. 

Yet  algates  would  the  Nine,  that  high  on  hill 
Pamasse,  sweet  imps  of  Jove,  with  Jove  reside^ 

Give  me  to  rein  the  fiery  steed  at  will. 
And  with  kind  hand  thy  lucky  pencil  guide : 

Then,  ccrtes,  mought  we  fate  misprise,  of  prais* 
Secure,  if  the  dear  maid  in  beauty's  bloom 

Survive,  or  in  thy  colours,  or  my  lays, 
Joy  of  this  age,  and  joy  of  eaoh  to  come. 


TO  LADY  MARY  MONTGOMERY. 

Say,  thou  with  endless  beauty  crown'd. 
Of  all  the  youth  that  sigh  around 
Thy  worshippers,  and  anxious  wait 
From  thy  bright  eyes  their  future  fate; 
Say,  whom  do  most  these  eyes  approve? 
Whom  does  Montgomery  choose  to  love? 

Not  him,  who  strives  to  build  a  oam9 
From  ruins  of  another's  fame : 
Who  proud  in  self-conceit  throws  dowa 
His  neighbour's  wit,  to  raise  his  own. 
Should  the  vain  man  expect  success. 
The  fool  of  compliment  and  drea^? 
Thy  eyes  undazzled  can  behold 
The  gaudy  nothrog  deckt  in  gold. 
Thy  wise  discernment  soon  descries 
Where  folly  lurks'  in  wit's  disguise ; 
Trac'd  through  each  shape  in  which  tis  teen. 
Through  the  grave  look,  the  solemn  mieu; 
The  proud  man's  front,  the  vain  man's  walk. 
The  fopling's  dress,  the  coxcomb's  talk. 
A  large  estate,  and  little  sense,  ' 

To  charms  Ulce  thine  have  no  prete»oe« 
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Shalt  thou,  O  iniolent!  prevail  ? 
Heav*D  never  meant  its  goods  for  sale : 
Beauty,  the  pearl  of  prioe,  is  $iy*n. 
Not  bought,  *tiB  the  free  grace  of  Ueav'n. 

The  happy  youth  with  orts  refio'd. 
Simple  of  heart,  of  steadfast  mind: 
Whom  thirst  of  gain  could  never  draw 
To  trespass  frieDdship*s  sacred  law : 
Whose  soul  the  charms  of  sense  inspire; 
Who  loves^  where  reason  bids  admire: 
Cautious  to  shun,  with  wise  disdain. 
The  proud,  the  airy,  and  the  rain: 
Hiti  whom  these  virtues  shall  adorn» 
Thou,  fair  Montgomery,  wilt  not  scorn : 
Of  all  the  gifts  of  Heav*D  possest» 
To  him  thou  jrield'st  thy  willing  breast; 
For  him  the  blush,  with  modest  grace. 
Glows  rosy,  o'er  thy  blooming  fisce: 
For  him  thy  panting  bosom  swells. 
And  on  thy  lips  such  sweetness  dwells. 
Crown'd  with  success,  the  happy  boy 
Shall  revel  in  excess  of  joy : 
While  in  thy  presence,  Heav'n  appears 
In  sweets  laid  up  for  many  years. 
The  beau  aad  witling  then  shall  fly» 
The  fop  in  secret  corner  sigh; 
Condenm'd  to  cry  in  love's  despair, 
*•  Ah !  why  so  wise  who  was  so  fair  ?*• 

Did  thy  example,  beauteous  maid. 
The  rest  of  womankind  persuade; 
Nor  injur'd  merit  would  complain. 
That  it  may  love,  and  love  in  vain : 
Nar  flattery  false,  and  impudence. 
Usurp  the  room  of  bashful  sense ; 
No  more  at  midnight  ball  appear. 
To  gain  on  beauty*s  lixt'ning  ear. 
Beauty  would  hear  the  vows  of  truth ; 
Nor  love  would  speak  with  folly's  mOutfa. 

Yet  some  there  are,  the  better  few. 
Wise  thy  example  topnrsue; 
Who  rich  in  store  of  native  charms, 
£mploy  no  artificial  arms. 
Such  heavenly  Charlotte  *,  form  divine! 
Love's  univeisal  kingdom's  thine. 
Anointed  queen !  all  unconfln'd. 
Thine  is  the  hooMge  of  mankind  : 
Thy  subjects,  willing  to  obey. 
Bless  thy  mild  rule  and  gentle  sway; 
With  loyal  mind  each  zealous  pays 
His  tribute  duteous  to  thy  praise. 
Yet  nought  to  greatness  dost  thou  owe  ; 
Thy  merit  from  thyself  does  flow ; 
Alike  our  wonder  and  our  theme. 
In  beauty  as  in  place  supreme. 
Such  thy  fiiir  sister,  framed  to  please. 
Of  aspect  gay,  and  graceful  ease. 
Pure  flows  her  wit  and  unrestrained  ; 
By  envy  and  by  hate  unstaih'd ; 
Not  as  the  rushing  torrent  pours. 
Increased  by  snows,  and  wintry  show'rs; 
Involving  in  its  furious  sway 
The  labouring  hinds,  a  helpless  prey; 
Now  wide  o'erspreads  the  wat'ry  scene. 
And  now  decreased,  no  more  is  seen : 
But  as  a  constant  river  leads 
Its  winding  stream  through  purple  meads; 
That  through  the  blushing  landscape  roU'd, 
Reflects  the  bordering  floir^rs  in  gold  ; 

'Lady  Chaiiotte  HMDilton. 


And,  borne  along  with  gentle  forcr. 
Distributes  wealth  through  all  its  < 
Nor  does  the  faithful  spring  deny 
The  alimental  just  supply. 

Thou  Douglas  « too,  in  whon  cooibiDe 
A  spirit  and  a  noble  line ; 
Engaging  looks,  that  mild  inspire 
Fond  delight  and  young  desire; 
All-winning  sweetness,  void  of  pride^ 
Thou  hast  no  fimlts  for  art  to  bide. 
Maria  suob,  whose  opening  bfoom 
Foreshows  the  pregnant  fhiits  to  coDft 
O  Uest!  for  whom  the  Seasons*  flight 
Ripens  that  harvest  of  delight; 
To  whom  the  Autumn  shall  resign. 
To  press  the  rich  luxuriant  vine. 
Unwonnded  who  can  thee  espy. 
Maid  of  the  black  and  piercing  eye } 
Too  rashly  bold,  we  take  the  field 
Against  thy  shafts  with  Wisdom's  shield; 
Pierc'd  helpless  in  our  guaided  side. 
We  hM  the  victims  of  our  pride. 

Nor  Erskine  less  the  song  dwnands, 
Not  least  in  beauty's  blooming  bands. 
Erskine,  peculiar  care  of  Heav'n, 
To  whom  the  pow*r  of  sound  is  giv'n; 
Artist  divine  1  to  her  belong 
The  heav'nly  lay,  and  magic  sdng: 
^ow  do  we  gaze  with  vast  delight 
Her  flngers'  swift  hannooious  flight. 
When  o'er  Uf  obedieut  keys  they  fly» 
To  waken  sleeping  harmony  ? 
Whene'er  she  sp^ks,  the  joy  of  all» 
Soft  the  silver  accents  £dl : 
Whene'er  she  looks,  in  still  amaz* 
The  eyes  of  all  enamour*d  gaze: 
Each  word  steals  gently  on  the  ear ; 
Tis  Heav'n  to  see,  'tis  Heav'n  to  hear. 

In  everiasting  blushes  seen. 
Such  Pringle  shtnes  of  sprightly  mkski 
To  her  the  powV  of  love  imparts. 
Rich  gift !  the  soft  successfol  arU 
That  best  the  lovers'  fires  provoke. 
The  lively  step,  the  mirthfol  joke. 
The  speaking  glance,  the  amorous  wile. 
The  sportful  laugh,  the  winning  smile; 
Her  soul,  awakening  every  grace. 
Is  all  abroad  upon  her  foce; 
In  bloom  of  youth  still  to  survive. 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive. 

Fair  is  the  lily,  sweet  the  rose. 
That  in  thy  cheek,  O  Dmmmond !  glows; 
Pure  is  the  snow's  unsullied  white 
That  clothes  thy  bosom's  swelling  height. 
Mijestic  looks  her  soul  express. 
That  awe  us  from  desir'd  access; 
Till  sweetness  soon  rebukes  the  fiear. 
And  bids  the  trembling  youth  draw  neacr 
See,  how  sublime  she  dnes  advance. 
And  seems  already  in  the  dance; 
Exalted  how  she  moves  along. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  graces  strong! 
Such  Marcfamont's  daughter,  unreprov^ 
The  maid  by  men  of  sense  belov'«|; 
Who  knows  with  modesty  to  scorn 
The  titles  thai  ma^  fools  adorn: 
She  claims  no  ment  ftmn  bar  blood. 
Her  grenCeit  honour  to  be  good: 

*  Lady  Jane  Dong^ 
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Reedlaai  of  pomp,  with  opm  heart 
Well  biu  she  cboie  the  better  part. 
Such  Hamilla't  looks  divine. 
Earth's  wonder,  Tinnegham,  and  thine! 
Her  soul  all  tenderness  and  love. 
Gentle  as  the  harmless  dove : 
Who  artless,  charms  without  design. 
She!  of  the  modest  look  benign. 

Eliza  young  m  beauty  bright. 
Though  new  to  every  soft  delight. 
Yet  soon  her  conquests  shall  extend,     ' 
Soon  shali  the  sprightly  maid  ascend 
The  rival  of  each  kindred  name. 
And  triumph  to  her  mother's  fame. 
Full  in  the  pleasing  list  appears 
Robertoun,  in  prime  of  years; 
With  skill  she  does  her  smiles  bes^w. 
For  Pallas  bends  her  Cupid's  bow : 
Wisely  she  shuns  to  entertain 
The  designing,  and  the  vain  ; 
To  these  *tis  all  forbidden  ground. 
Prudence,  a  cherub,  guards  her  round. 
With  flaming  sword  fools  to  expel; 
In  paradise  fools  must  not  dwell. 

Strike  again  the  golden  lyre, 
Let  Hume  the  notes  of  joy  inspiret 
O  lovely  Hume  I  repeat  agam. 
My  lyre,  the  ever-pleasing  strain. 
Dear  to  the  Muse,  the  Muse  approves 
Each  charm,  the  Muse  the  virgin  loves  :• 
The  Muse  preserves  in  histing  lays 
The  records  of  soft  beauty's  praise; 
In  vain  would  triumph  beauty's  eye. 
Unsung,  these  triumphs  soon  would  die; 
Fate  overcomes  the  fair  and  strong. 
But  has  no  pow'r  o'er  sacred  song ; 
Verse  the  dying  name  can  save, 
A.nd  make  it  live  beyond  the  grave. 
Thus  Hume  shall  unborn  hearts  engage, 
Her  smile  shall  warm  another  age; 
Her  race  of  mortal  glory  past, 
Th*  immortal  fome  shall  ever  last ; 
Last  shall  the  look  that  won  my  heart. 
The  pleasing  look  sincere  of  art. 
0!  pow'rful  of  persuasive  fitce, 
Adorn'd  and  perfected  in  grace; 
Wlmt  joys  await,  joys  in  excess. 
The  yoi^  whom  thoo  decree'st  to  bless; 
Ordain'd  thy  yielding  breast  to  move. 
Thy  breast  yet  innocent  of  love ! 

But  who  is  she,  the  general  gaze 
Df  sighing  crowds,  the  world's  amaze. 
Who  looks  forth  as  the  blushing  mom 
Dn  mountains  of  the  east  new  bom } 
is  it  not  Cochrane  fair }  Tis  she. 
The  youngest  grace  of  graces  three. 
The  eldest  fell  to  death  a  prey, 
A.h !  snatch'd  in  early  flower  away: 
The  second,  manifold  of  charms. 
Blesses  a  happy  husband's  arms; 
The  third  a  blooming  form  remains; 
D'er  all  the  blamelets  victor  reigns : 
IVhere'er  she  gracious  deigns  to  move. 
The  public  praise,  the  public  love. 

Superior  these  shall  still  remain, 
The  lover^  wish,  the  poet's  strain ; 
rheir  beauties  shall  all  hearts  engage, 
Victorious  over  spite  and  age: 
Like  thee,  Montgomery,  shall  they  shine, 
find  cbim  tha  world  with  arts  like  thine. 


TO  A  LADY, 

on  HUt  TAKING  tOMBTHINO  ILL  TBI  AUTHOR 
BAID. 

Why  hangs  that  cloud  upon  thy  brow? 

That  beauteous  Heav'n,  ere-while  serene? 
Whence  do  these  storms  and  tempests  blow. 

Or  what  this  gust  of  passion  mean  ? 
And  must  then  mankind  lose  that  light 

Which  in  thine  eyes  was  wont  to  shine. 
And  lie  obscur'd  in  eudless  night. 

For  each  poor  silly  speech  of  mine  ? 

Dear  child,  how  could  I  wrong  thy  name? 

Thy  form  so  &ir  and  faultless  stands. 
That  eould  ill  tongues  abuse  thy  fame. 

Thy  beauty  could  make  large  amends: 
Or  if  I  durst  profanely  try 

Thy  beauty's  powerful  charms  t'  upbraid. 
Thy  virtue  well  might  give  the  lie. 

Nor  call  thy  beauty  to  its  aid. 

For  Venus,  every  heart  t'  ensnare. 

With  all  her  charms  has  Heck'd  thy  face. 
And  Pallas,  with  unusual  care. 

Bids  wisdom  heighten  every  grace. 
Who  can  the  double  pain  endure  ? 

Or  who  must  not  resign  the  field 
To  thee,  celestial  maid,  secure 

With  Cupid's  bow  and  Pallas'  shield  f 

If  then  to  thee  such  pow'r  is  given. 

Let  not  a  wretch  in  torment  live. 
But  smile,  and  learn  to  copy  Heav'n; 

Smce  we  must  sin  ere  it  forgive. 
Yet  pitying  Heaven  not  only  does 

Forgive  th'  oflTender,  and  th'  ofl^ce. 
But  ev*n  itself  appeas*d  bestows. 

As  the  reward  of  penitence. 


UPON  HEARING  HIS  PICTURE  WAS  IN 

A  LADY*S  BREAST. 

Yb  gods !  was  Strephon's  picture  blest 
With  the  fair  Heaven  of  Cbk>e*s  breast  ? 
Move  softer,  thou  fond  fluttering  heart ! 
Oh  gently  throb,— too  fierce  thou  art. 
Tell  me,  thou  brightest  of  thy  kind. 
For  Strepbon  was  the  Miss  designed  ? 
For  Strephon's  sake,  dear  charming  maid. 
Didst  thou  prefer  his  wandering  shade  ? 

And  thou,  blest  shade !  that  sweetly  art 
Lodged  so  near  my  Chloe's  heart. 
For  me  the  tender  hour  improve. 
And  softly  tell  how  dear  I  love. 
Ungrateful  thing !  it  scorns  to  hear 
Its  wretched  master's  ardent  pray'r, 
Ingrosting  all  that  beauteous  Heaven, 
That  Chtoe,  larish  maid,  has  given. 

I  cannot  blame  thee:  were  I  lord 
Of  all  the  wealth  those  breasts  aflbrd, 
I'd  be  a  miser  too,  nor  give 
An  almft  to  keep  a  god  alive. 
Oh  smile  not  thus,  my  lovely  fair, 
On  these  cold  looks,  that  lifeless  air. 
Prize  him  whose  boaom  glows  with  fire> 
With  eager  love  and  aofi  desire^ 
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*Ti8  true  thy  rharms,  O  powerful  maid, 
To  Jife  can  brine:  the  silent  shade; 
Thou  canH  surpass  the  painter's  art. 
And  real  warmth  and  flames  impart. 
But  oh!  it  nfi'er  can  love  like  me, 
Vve  ever  lov'd,  and  lov'd  but  thee: 
Then,  charmer,  grant  my  fond  request, 
Say  thou  canst  love,  and  make  me  blest. 


TO  H,  HK 
IN  THB  AI8BMBLT. 

While  crown*d  with  radiant  charms  dirme, 
TJnnumberM  beauties  round  thee  shine; 
When  Erskine  leads  her  happy  man, 
And  Johnstone  shakes  the  fluttering  fan ; 
When  beauteous  Pringle  shines  confest. 
And  gently  heaves  her  swelling  breast, 
llcr  raptur»d  partner  still  at  gaze. 
Pursuing  through  each  winding  maze ; 
Soy,  youth,  and  canst  thou  keep  secure 
Thy  heart  from  conquering  beauty's  pow'r? 
Or,  hast  thou  not,  how  soon !  betray'd 
The  too-believing  country  maid  ? 
Whose  young  and  unexperienc'd  years 
From  theo  no  evil  purpose  fears; 
Agd  yielding  to  love's  gentle  sway. 
Knows  not  that  lovers  can  betray. 
How  shall  she  curse  deceiving  men! 
How  sliall  she  e*er  believe  again  ? 
For  me,  my  happier  lot  decrees 
The  joys  of  love  that  constant  please; 
A  warm,  benign,  and  gentle  flame, 
1*bat  cleaaly  bums,  and  still  the  same; 
Unlike  those  fines  that  fools  betray. 
That  fiercely  burn,  but  swift  decay  ; 
Which  warring  passions  hourly  i-aise, 
A  short  and  momentary  blaze. 
My  Hume,  my  beauteous  Vlume!  constraios 
My  heart  in  voluntary  chains: 
Well.pleas*d,  for  her  my  voice  I  raise; 
For  daily  joys  claim  daily  praise. 
Can  I  forsake  the  fair,  complete 
In  all  that's  soft,  and  all  that's  sweet; 
When  Heav'n  has  in  her  form  combiu*d 
The  scatter'd  graces  of  her  kind  ? 
Has  she  not  all  the  charms  that  lie 
In  Gordon's  blush,  and  Lockhart's  eye; 
The  down  of  lovely  Hajra's  hair, 
Killochia's  shape,  or  Cockburn's air? 
Oan  time  to  love  a  period  bring 
Of  charms,  for  ever  in  their  spring? 
•Tis  death  alone  the  lover  frees. 
Who  loves  so  long  as  she  can  please. 


INDIFFERENCE, 

By  various  youths  admir*d,  by  all  approv'd, 
By  many  sought,  by  one  sincerely  lov'd. 
Chief  of  £dina*s  fair  I  flourish'd  long. 


When  youthfol  year^,  a  foe  to  lonely  nigMtf, 
Impel  young  hearts  to  Hymen's  chaste  deKgKt^ 
1  view'd  th*  admiring  train  with  eqnal  eye. 
True  to  each  hope,  and  faithful  to  each  sigh: 
The  happy  hour*  of  admiration  past. 
The  handof  nuptial  love  was  given  at  la*t; 
Not  to  the  fiMtbf^il  yonth  my  charms  ^^^^^,,, 
Nor  those  who  soogfat  my  charms,  nor  who  admir^ 
He  not  preferM  for  merit,  wit,  or  sense. 
Not  chose,  but  suffered  with  indifTereoce, 
Who  neither  knew  to  love,  or  be  Wov'd, 
Approv'd  me  not,  and  just  not  disappror'd. 
Nor  warmth  pretended,  nor  affection  «how*d; 
Ask'd,  not  implorM ;  I  yielded,  not  bestow'd: 
Without  or  hopes  or  fears  I  join'd  hia  side. 
His  mistress  never,  and  but  scarce  his  bride. 
No  joys  at  homey  abroad  was  only  show  ; 
I  neither  gatn'd  a  friend,  nor  lost  a  foe: 
For,  lost  alike  to  pleasure,  love,  and  famey 
My  person  he  enjoys,  and  I  his  name. 
Yet  patient  still  I  lead  my  anxious  life, 
Pleat'd  that  Pm  cali'd  my  formal  husband's  wifs. 


THE  YOUNGEST  GRACE. 

A  IX>TB-BIJE6Y. 

AODRBflBDTO  A  LADY,  WHO  HAD  JUST  FmSfiSD 

MBR  nPTEBMTH  YEAR. 

His  saltem  accumnlen  donia,  et  fbngar  inani 
Munerc  Virg,  iEwid.  6- 

As  beauty's  queen  in  her  atrial  ball 
Sublimely  seated  on  a  golden  throne. 

Before  her  high  tribunal  summon'd  all 
Whp  or  on  earth,  jea,  air,  her  empire  owb; 

First  came  her  son,  her  pow'r,  her  darling  boy, 
W  hose  gentlest  breath  can  rai.«e  the  fiercest  ~ 

Oft  working  mischief,  though  his  end  be  joy. 
And  though  devoid  of  sight,  yet  sure  of  aia. 

With  him,  his  youthfol  coBBOrt,8ad  no  more. 
Psyche,  infranchisM  from  all  mortal  paia. 

Who,  every  trial  of  obedience  o'er. 
Enjoys  the  blessings  of  the  beavenlT  re^n. 

Next,  as  it  well  beseem'd,  tbe  tuodul  Nine, 
Daughters  of  memory,  and  dear  to  Jove, 

Who,  as  they  list,  the  hearts  of  men  incUne 
To  wit,  to  music,  poetry,  or  love. 

She  who  with  milder  breath  inspiring  fills. 
Than  ever  Zephyr  knew,  the  beart^bom  sigh. 

Or  else  from  Nature's  pregnant  source  diobh 
The  tender  drops  that  swell  the  love-aick  eye. 

Or  she  who  from  her  copious  store  afibrds. 
When  love  decrees,  the  fiiithful  youth  to  btea^ 

The  sacred  energy  of  melting  words. 
In  the  dear  hour  and  season  of  success. 

Last  in  the  train  two  sisters  fair  appearHi,  [swe«C; 
Sorrowing  they  seem'd,  yet  seem'd  tbetr  i 
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Bat  when  without  their  lovM  companion  dear 

Two  solitary  Graces  hand  in  band 
Approacb'd,  the  goddess  inly  "g**"  ^^  ^^^^ 

What  might  b«£al  the  youngest  of  the  band : 

"  Ah !  whither  is  r«»tir*d  my  darling  joy, 

My  yoiuigest  Grace,  the  pride  of  ali  my  reign, 

First  in  ujy  care,  and  ever  in  my  eye. 
Why  is  she  now  the  lag  of  all  my  train  ? 


"Ah  me !  some  danger  threats  my  Cypnan  state, 
Which,  goddess  as  I  am,  I  can't  foresee ; 

Some  dire  disaster  labours,  (ah,  my  fate !) 
To  wrest  love's  sceptre  from  roy  son  and  me." 

She  wept ;  not  mote  she  wept,  when  first  her  eyes 
Saw  low  in  dust  her  Uion's  towery  pride ; 

Nor  from  herbreast  more  frequent  burst  the  si^hs, 
When  bcr  lov*d  youth,  her  dear  Adonis  died. 

"  Yet,  yiH,"  she  cry'd,  "  1  will  a  monarch  reign ! 

Ill  my  last  deed  my  greatness  shall  he  seen  : 
Ye  Loves,  ye  Smiles,  ye  Graces,  all  my  train. 

Attend  your  mother,  and  obey  your  queen. 

''  Wisdom's  vain  goddess  weaves  some  treacherous 
"wile. 

Or  haughty  Juno,  Heaven's  relentless  dame: 
Haste !  bend  each  bow;  hoste !  brighten  every  smile, 

Aud  Unch  from  every  eye  the  lightning's  flame. *» 

Then  had  fell  Discord  broke  the  golden  chain 
Tb«t  does  the  harmony  of  all  uphold, 

And  where  these  orbs  in  beauteous  order  reign. 
Brought  back  the  anarchy  of  Chaos  old : 

IVben  Cunid  kecfn  unlocks  his  fisather'd  store. 
When  Venus  burns  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 

Mortala,  immorUls,  all  had  fled  before 
The  Loves,  the  Graces,  and  the  Smiles  in  ire : 

n  v«in,  t'  avert  the  horrors  of  that  hour, 
^  Auxious  for  fate,  and  fearing  for  his  sky, 
^he  sire  of  gods  and  men  had  tryM  his  pow'r. 
And  hung  his  golden  balances  on  high: 

Ud  not  the  eldest  Grace,  serene  and  mild, 
WTio  wish*d  this  elemental  war  might  cease, 

prung  forward  with  persuasive  look,  aud  smil'd 
The  furious  mother  of  desires  to  peace. 

Ab  Mrbence  this  rage,  vain  child  of  empty  fear  !** 
'With  accent  mild  thus  hpoke  the  heav'nly  maid, 

'  'W'hat  words,  O  sovereign  of  hearts!  severe 
U.ai.ve  pass'd  the  roses  of  thy  lips  unweighM  ? 

'  Thiiils  not  mankind  forsake  thy  mystic  law: 
Thy  son,  thy  pride,  thy  own  Cupido  reigns; 

rieard  with  respect,  and  seen  with  tender  aive; 
Mighty  on  thrones,  and  geijtle  on  the  pli|,ins« 

*  RemeiD5er*8t  not  how  in  the  hiest  iihnrltf»«» 
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Hermes,  sly  god,  re8olv»d  thy  spleen  to  hit, 
Thy  spleen,  but,  of  itself,  too  apt  to  move; 

Pione  to  offend  with  oft-mistakintc  wit, 
T*hat  foe  perverse  to  nature  and  to  love. 

"  Much  gloz'd  he  spiteful,  how  rebellious  youth. 
Lost  to  thy  fear,  and  recreant  firom  thy  name. 

False  to  the  interest  of  the  heart,  and  truth. 
On  foreign  altars  kindles  impious  flame. 

««  Much  glo«*d  he  tauntful,  how  to  nobler  aims 
The  youth  awakening  from  each  female  Wile, 

No  longer  met  in  love's  opprobrious  flames. 
Slaves  to  an  eye,  or  vassals  to  a  smile. 


««  Now  fifteen  years  the  still-retuming  spring 
With  flow»rs  the  bosom  of  the  earth  has  sow*d, 

As  oft  the  groves  heard  Philomela  ting. 
And  trees  have  paid  the  fra|;raot  gifts  they  ow*d, 

«  Since  our  dear  sister  left  the  heavenly  bow'rs: 
So  will'd  the  Fates,andsuch  their  high  commands, 

She  should  be  bom  in  hijrh  Edina's  tow'rs. 
To  thee  far  dearer  than  all  other  lauds. 

"  There,  clad  in  mortal  form,  she  lies  concealM, 
A  veil  more  bright  than  mortal  form  e'er  knew; 

So  fair  was  ne'er  to  dreaming  bard  revealM, 
Nor  sweeter  e'er  the  shadowing  pencil  drew. 

"  WhcreVr  the  beauteous  heart-compeller  moves. 
She  scatters  wide  perdition  all  around : 

Blest  with  celestial  form,  and  crown'd  with  loves,  . 
No  single  breast  is  refractory  found. 

"  Vain  Pallas  now  th'  unequal  conflict  shuns  j 
Vain  are  the  terrouraof  her  gorgon  shield  : 

Wit  bends;  but  chief  Apollo's  yielding  sons  : 
To  thy  fair  doves  Juno's  proud  peacocks  yield. 

"  No  rival  pow'rs  thy  envied  empire  share; 

Revolted  mortals  crowd  again  thy  shrine; 
Duteous  to  love,  and  every  pleasing  care. 

All  hearts  are  hers,  and  all  her  heart  is  thine. 

"  So  mild  a  sway  the  willing  nations  own; 

By  her  thou  trinmph'st  o'er  this  subject  ball; 
Whilst  men  (the  secret  of  the  skies  unknown) 

The  beauteous  apparition  Laura  call.'* 


LOVE  TURNED  TO  DESPAIR, 

Tib  past!  the  pangs  of  love  are  past, 

1  love,  I  love  no  more ; 
Yet  who  would  think  \  am  at  last 

J4ore  wretched  tbam  befpre  ? 

How  bless'd,  when  first  my  heart  wai  free^ 

From  love's  tormenting  care. 
If  cold  indifference  did  succeed. 

Instead  of  fierce  despair } 

Rut  ah  !  how  ill  is  he  releas'd. 
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Thus  the  poor  wretch  that  left  bis  dome 

With  spirit  foul  accurst. 
Found  seven,  returning  late,  at  borne 

More  dreadful  than  the  first. 

Well  bop'd  I  once  that  constancy 
Might  soften  rigour's  frown, 

Would  from  the  chains  of  hate  set  tree. 
And  pay  my  ransom  down : 

But,  ah!  the  judge  is  too  teyere, 

I  sink  beneath  bis  ire; 
The  sentence  is  gone  foitb,  to  bear 

Despair's  eternal  fire. 

The  hopes  ofsinners,  in  the  day 

Of  grace,  their  fears  abate; 
But  every  hope  flies  fiir  away. 

When  mercy  shuts  ber  gate : 

The  smallest  alms  could  oft  suffice 

Love's  hunger  to  assuage ; 
Despair,  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

Still  gnaws  with  ceaseless  rage. 


DOVES. 

A  FRAOMBMT. 

Of  dov6s,8weet  gentle  birds,  the  heaven-bom  Muse 
Prepares  to  sing,  their  manners,  and  what  law 
The  blameless  race  obey,  their  cares  and  loves. 
O  sacred  virgin,  that,  to  me  unseen 
Yet  present,  whispers  nightly  in  my  ear 
Love-dited  song  or  tale  of  martial  knight. 
As  best  becomes  the  time,  and  aidful  grants 
Celestial  grace  implor'd:  O!  bounteous,  say 
What  favourite  maid  in  her  first  bloom  of  youth 
Wilt  choose  to  honour?  Seem  I  not  to  9ee 
The  laurel  shake,  and  hear  the  voice  divine 
Sound  in  mine  ear:  **  With  Erskine  best  agrees 
The  song  of  doves;  herself  a  dove,  well-pleas'd 
List  gracious  to  the  tale  benign,  and  hear 
How  the  chaste  bird  with  words  of  fondling  love. 
Soft  billing,  wooes  his  maid;  their  spousal  loves. 
Pure  and  unstain'd  with  jealous  fear  of  change; 
How  studious  they  to  build  their  little  nests, 
Nature's  artificers!  and  tender,  breed 
Their  unfledged  children,  till  they  wing  their  flight. 
Each  parent^  care.'*  Come,  as  the  Muse  ordains, 
O !  thou  of  every  grace,  whose  looks  of  love, 
Erskiiie,  attractive,  draw  all  wondering  eyes. 
Constant  to  gaze;  and  whose  subduing  speech 
Drops  as  the  honeycomb,  and  grace  is  pour'd 
Into  thy  lips :  for  ever  thee  attends 
Sweetness  thy  handmaid,  and,  with  beauty, cldthes 
As  with  the  morning's  robe  invested  round : 
O  come,  again  invok'd,  and  smiling  lend 
Thy  pleas'd  attention,  whilst  in  figurM  silk 


THE  PLOWBJUL 


A  FRAOMJniT. 

Tmn  care  of  gardens,  and  the  gaiden's  pride 

To  rear  the  blooming  flowers,  invites  the  Muse; 

A  gratefiil  task!  To  thee,  O  Hume,  liie  sings, 

Well-pleas'd  amid  the  verdant  walks  to  stray 

With  thee,  her  chief  delight,  when  somiiier  smikt. 

Come  now,  my  love,  nor  fear  tbe  wrinter's  rage; 

For  see,  the  winter's  past,  the  rains  are  gone : 

Behold,  tbe  singing  of  the  birds  is  now. 

Season  benign:  the  joyous  race  prepare 

Their  native  melody,  and  warbling  airs 

Are  heard  in  every  grove:  the  flowers  appear. 

Earth's  smiling  o&pring,and  the  beauteoos  naieada 

Are  cloth'd  in  pleasant  green :  now  fruitful  trees 

Put  forth  their  tender  buds  that  soon  shall  swell 

With  rich  nectareous  juice,  and  woo  thy  hand 

To  pluck  their  ripen'd  sweets.     Forsake  awhEa 

Tbe  noise  of  cities,  and  with  me  retire 

To  rural  solitude.   Lo\  for  thy  bead 

I  weave  a  garland,  deck'd  with  vernal  floven, 

Violet,  and  hyacinth,  and  blushing  rose 

Of  every  rich  perfVime ;  here  in  this  calm 

And  undisturb'd  retreat  content  to  dwell 

Secluded  from  mankind,  with  thee  and  love 

Sweet'ner  of  human  cares.    But  thou  perhaps 

Delight'st  to  hear  the  voice  that  bids  thee  comer 

To  festival  and  dance,  thou  long'st  to  meet 

The  rapturM  youth,  that  at  assembly  hour 

Awaits  thy  coming:  haste,  adoro'd  in  all 

Thy  native  softness,  fresh  as  breathJBg  flowers 

Sweet  smelling  in  the  morning  dew,  aud  fire 

His  soul,  ill  able  to  resist  such  charms. 

Won  with  attractive  smiles ;  while  I  far  off 

Bemoan  thy  absence,  and  thy  image  furm 

In  every  thicket  and  each  secret  grove. 

To  soothe  my  longing  mind  by  foncy's  sud. 

Pleasing  resemblance !  until  thou  tbys^, 

O  fairest  among  women,  deign  to  grace 

The  bower  that  love  prepares,  firom  me  to  team 

The  care  and  culture  of  the-  flowery  kind. 


THE  EPISODE  OP  THE  THISTLE, 

FLOWERS,  BOOK  I. 

Nor  to  the  garden  sole  where  fair  resides 
As  in  her  court  tbe  scarlet  queen,  amid 
Her  train  of  flowery  nymphs,  does  Nature  booa 
Indulge  her  gifts;  but  to  each  nameless  field. 
When  the  warm  Sun  rejoicing  in  the  year 
Stirs  up  tbe  latent  juice,  she  scatters  wide 
Her  rosy  children:  then,  innomerons  births 
As  from  tbe  womb  spring  up,  and  wide  perfume 
Their  cradles  with  ambrosimi  sweets  around. 
Far  as  tbe  eye  cau  reach  all  Nature  smiles. 
Hill,  dale,  or  valley,  where  a  lucid  stream 
Leads  through  the  level-down  his  silver  i 
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krt  nerer  lOw'cL    Ev^ii  bere  the  riting  weed 
rbe  landscape  paints;  the  liuu's  yellow  tooth, 
rbeenamell'd  daisy,  with  its  roee  adoni*d 
rhe  prickly  briar,  and  the  Thistle  rude, 
\n  anned  warrior,  with  his  host  of  speurs. 
rhrioe  happy  plant !  fair  Scotia's  greatest  pride, 
Smblem  of  modest  valoar,  unprovok'd 
That  harmeth  not;  prorok'd,  that  will  not  bear 
i^rong  unrerenf'd.  What  though  the  humble  root 
>tshonoar*d  erst,  the  growth  of  every  field 
iroie  unheeded  through  the  stubborn  soil 
ejune!  though  softer  flowers,  disdainful,  fly 
'hy  fellowship,  nor  in  the  nosegay  join, 
Il-inatch*d  compeers ;  not  less  the  dews  of  Heav'n 
|athe  thyrough  cheeks,  and  wash  thy  warlike  mail, 
rifi  of  indulgent  skies !  Though  lily  pure 
^nd  rote  of  fragrant  leaf,  best  represent 
liana's  snowy  breast  and  ruddy  cheek 
Uusbing  with  Uoom;  though   Onnond*8  laurel 
ubiimer  branch,  indulging  loftier  shade         [rear 
'o  heaven-instructed  bard,  that  strings  beneath, 
lelodious,  his  sounding  wire,  to  ules 
*f  beauty's  praise,  or  ft-om  victorious  camps 
leroes  returning  fierce:  unenvied  may 
'he  snowy  lily  flourish  jpound  the  brow 
^f  Gallia's  king;  the  thistle  happier  Hr 
xalted  into  noble  fame,  shall  rise 
riumphant  o*er  each  flower,  to  Scotia's  baids 
tibject  of  lasting -song,  their  monarch's  choice; 
li^bo,  bounteous  to  the  lowly  weed,  refiis'd 
l^ch  other  plant,  and  bade  the  Thistle  wave, 
imbroider'd,  in  his  ensigns,  wide  display'd 
mong  the  mural  breach.    How  oft,  beneath 
ts  martial  influence,  have  Scotia*s  sons 
'hrough  every  age  with  dauntless  valour  fought 
^n  every  boatile  ground !  while  o'er  their  breast, 
'ompanion  to  the  silver  star,  blest  type 
»f  fame  unsullied  «nd  superior  deed, 
^iatinguitb'd  ornament!  their  native  plant 
uiTouods  the  sainted  cross,  with  costly  row 
»f  gems,  emblaz*d,  and  flame  of  radiant  gold, 
.  sacred  mark,  their  glory  and  tbeir  pride! 
But  wouldit  thou  know  bow  first  tb'  illustriouf 
«se  to  renown?  hear  the  recording  Muse !  [plant 
/'hile  bttck  through  ages  that  have  roli'd  she  leads 
h'  inquiring  eye,  and  wakens  into  life 
eroes  and  mighty  kings  whose^^od-like  deed« 
re  now  no  more;  yet  still  the  fkme  survives, 
'ictor  o'er  time,  the  triumph  of  the  Muse ! 
As  yet  for  love  of  arts  and  arms  renown*d, 
yr  boary  sires  with  giAs  of  wisdom  grac'd, 
nrival'd  maids  in  b^uty's  bloom,  desire 
f  every  eye,  and  youthful  gallant  chiefs 
)r  courage  fiun'd  and  blest  with  sacred  song, 
ourish'd,  sublime,  the  Pictish  throne;  and  shar'd, 
ival  of  Scotia*s  power,  fair  Caledon. 
)uals  in  sway,  while  both  alike  aspir*d 
3  single  rule,  disdaining  to  obey: 
ft  led  by  hate  «iid  thirst  of  dire  revenge 
>r  ravish'd  beauty,  or  for  kindred  slain, 
'ide  wasting  others'  realms  with  inroads  fierce 
ntil  the  Second  Kenneth,  great  in  arms, 
randish'd  th'  avenging  sword,  that  low  in  dust 
umbled  the  haughty  race:  yet  oft,  of  war 
'eary  and  havock  dire,  in  mutual  Mood 
nbrtt'd,  the  nations  join'd  in  leagues  of  peace 
lort  space  enjoy'd ;  when  nice  suspicious  fears, 
f  jealous  love  oif  empire  bred,  again, 
ith  fatal  breath,  blew  the  dire  flame  of  war, 
^kindling  fierce.    Thus^  when  Acbaius  reign'd. 


By  the  disposing  will  of  gracious  Heav'n 
Ordain'd  the  prince  of  peace,  foir  £thelind, 
Grace  of  the  Pictish  throne,  in  rosy  youth 
Of  beautjr's  bloom,  in  his  young  heart  inspired 
Spousal-desires;  soft  love,  and  dove-ey'd  peace. 
Her  dowry.    Then  bis  hymeneal  torch 
Concord  high  brandish'd;  and  in  bonds  of  love 
Link'd  the  contending  race.    But,  ah !  how  vain 
Hopes  mortal  man,  his  joys  on  Earth  to  last 
Perpetual  and  sincere:  for  Athelstaney 
Fierce  from  the  conquest  of  great  Alured, 
Northumbrian  ruler,  came.    On  Tweda's  short 
Full  twenty  thousand  brazen  spears  he  fixt. 
Shining  a  deathTuI  view;  dismay'd  the  brave 
Erst  undismiy*d:  ev'n  he  their  warlike  chief, 
Hunguj,  in  arms  a  great  and  mighty  name. 
Felt  bis  fierce  heart  suspended,  if  to  meet 
Th'  outrageous  Saxon,  dreadful  in  the  ranks 
Of  battle  disarray'd.    Suppliant  of  help, 
He  sues  the  Scotish  race,  by  friendly  ties 
Adjur'd,  and  nuptial  rites  and  eqnal  feani. 
Led  by  their  gallant  prince,  the  chosen  train 
Forsake  their  native  walls.    The  glad  acchiim 
Of  shouting  crowds,  and  the  soft  virgins'  wish 
Pursue  the  parting  chiefs  to  battle  sent, 
With  omens  not  averse.    Darkness  arose 
0*er  Heav'n  and  £arth,  as  now  but  narrow  space 
Sunder'd  each  hostile  force :  sole  in  his  tent 
The  youthful  chief,  the  hope  of  Albion,  lay 
Slumbering  secure,  when  in  the  hour  of  sleep 
A  venerable  form,  Saint  Andrew,  seen 
Majestic,  solemn,  grnmd,  before  his  sight 
In  vision,  stood:  his  deep  and  piercing  eye 
Look'd  wisdom,  and  mature  sedateness  weighed 
To  doubtful  counsels;  from  his  temples  flow'd 
His  hair,  white  as  the  snowy  fleece  that  clothes 
The  Alpine  ridge,  across  his  shoulders  hung 
A  baldric,  where  some  heavenly  pencil  wrought 
Th'  events  of  years  to  come ;  prophetic  drawn. 
Seasons  and  times :  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
A  cross,  fiir  beaming  through  the  night;  bis  left 
A  pointed  thistle  reared.    «<  Fear  not,*'  he  cry'd, 
"  Thy  country's  early  pride;  for  lo !  to  thee 
Commission'd  I,  firom  Heav'n's  eternal  king. 
Ethereal  messenger  of  tidings  glad. 
Propitious  now  am  sent:— then,  be  thou  bold. 
To  morrow  shall  deliver  to  thy  hand 
The  troops  of  Athelstone.    But  oh !  attend. 
Instructed  from  the  skies,  the  terms  of  fate. 
Conditional  assign'd;  for  if  misled 
By  sacred  lust  of  arbitrary  sway. 
Thou,  or  of  thee  to  come,  thy  race  shall  wage 
Injurious  war,  unrighteous  to  invade 
His  neighbour's  realms;  who  dares  the  guilty  deed. 
Him  Heaven  shall. desert  in  needful  hour 
Of  sad  distress,  deliver'd  o'er  a  prey 
To  all  the  nations  round.    This  plant  I  bear. 
Expressive  emblem  of  thy  equal  deed: 
This,  inofiensive  in  its  native  field. 
Peaceful  inhabitant,  and  lowly  grows; 
Vet  who  with  hostile  hands  its  bristly  spears 
Unpunish'd  may  provoke  ?  and  such  be  thou 
Un prompt  t'  invade,  and  active  to  defend; 
Wise  fortitude !  but  when  the  morning  flames. 
Secure  in  Heav'n,  against  yon  fitted  host 
Go  upy  and  overcome.    When  home  retum'd 
With  triumph  crown'd,  grateful  to  me  shalt  rear 
A  rising  temple  on  the  destin'd  space. 
With  lofty  towers  and  battlements  adom*d» 
A  htjuse  where  God  shall  dwell.''  The  vision  spoke. 
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And  mixMu'ith  night^when  sUrtingfroni  b^is  couch 
The  youth  from  slumber  wak'd.  The  mingled  cries 
Of  home,  and  horsemen  furious  for  the  day. 
Assail  his  ears.     And  now  both  armies  clos'd 
Tempestuous  fight.    Aloud  the  welkin  roars, 
Resounding  wide,  and  groans  of  death  are  heard 
Superior  o*er  the  din.    The  rival  chiefs 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd.     Here  Athelstane, 
Horrent  in  mail,  rear*d  high  his  moony  shield 
With  Saxon  trophies  charged  and  deeds  of  blood, 
Horrid  achievement !  nor  less  furious  there 
Hungus,  inflamM  with  desperate  rage  and  keen 
Desire  of  victory ;  and  near  him  join'd, 
With  social  valour,  by  the  vision  fir*d, 
The  hopes  of  Caledon,  the  Scotish  oak 
Plies  furious,  that  from  the  misrhty's  blood 
Return'd  not  back  unstainM.  Thus,  when  the  seeds 
Of  tire  and  nitrous  spume  and  grain  adust. 
Sulphureous,  distend  Earth's  hollow  womb, 
Sicilian  Etna  labours  to  disgorge 
Dreadful  eruption ;  from  the  smoking  top 
Flows  down  the  molten  rock  in  liquid  ore, 
A  threefold  current  to  the  wasted  plain. 
Each  ravaging  a  separate  way:  so  fought 
Desperate  the  chiefs;  nine  hours  in  equal  scale 
The  battle  hung,  the  tenth  the  angel  rear*d 
The  tutelary  cross,  then  disarray 
Fell  on  the  Saxon  host.    Thus  when  of  old 
Th'  Amalekite  in  vale  of  Rephidim, 
Against  the  chosen  race  of  Judah,  set 
The  battle  in  array,  and  various  chance 
Alternate  rul*d,  when  as  the  Sun  went  down, 
Aaron  and  Hur  upstaid  the  failing  hands 
Of  Moses,  to  sustain  the  potent  rod, 
Till  Israel  overthrew :  thus  sore  that  day 
I'he  battle  went  against  the  numerous  hosts 
Of  Athelstane,  impure;  the  daring  chief, 
Far  from  the  slaughter  borne,  a  si^elling  stream 
By  sudden  rains  high  surging  o*er  its  banks. 
Impervious  to  his  flight,  ifor  ever  sunk, 
Number'd  amongst  the  dead.    Then  root  on  rout, 
Confusion  on  confusion,  wild  dismay. 
And  slaugiiter  raging  wide,  o*ertum'd  the  bands 
Frewhile  so  proud  array*d.     Amaz'd  they  fled 
Before  the  Scotish  sword ;  for  from  the  sword. 
From  the  drawn  sword,  they  fled,  the  bended  bow, 
The  victor's  shout,  and  honour  of  the  war. 
The  royal  youth,  thus  victor  of  his  vows, 
Leads  to  his  native  land  with  conquest  crownM, 
His  warring  powers ;  nor  of  the  heavenly  dream 
Unmindful,  bade  the  promised  towers  aspire 
With  solemn  rites  made  sacred  to  the  name 
Of  him  in  vij»ion  seep. '  Then  to  in!»pire 
Love  of  heroic  worth,  and  kindle  see<lB 
Of  virtuous  emulation  in  the  soul 
Ripening  to  deod,  he  crown*d  hit  manly  breast 
With  a  vefukait  star,  and  in  the  star 


The  ordinance  of  Hcav*n,  and  great  decree, 
Voice  of  the  silent  night:  O  ill  foreseen*, 
O  judgments  ill  fbrewam'd  and  snre  denottn<^ 
Of  future  .woes  and  covenants  broke  in  blood, 
That  children's  children  wept:  how  didst  tho« 
O  virgin  daughter,  and  what  tears  bedewM  [grieve. 
The  cheek  of  hoary  age,  when,  as  the  Fates, 
TransgressM  the  high  command,  severely  will'd. 
The  hapless  youth,  as  the  fierce  lion*s  whdp. 
Fell  in  the  fatal  snare?  that  sacred  bead 
Where  late  the  Graces  dwelt,  and  wisdom  niild 
Subdued  attention,  ghastly,  pale,  deform'd. 
Of  royalty  de8poird,by  ruthless  bands 
Fixt  on  a  spear,  the  scoff  of  gazing  crowds. 
Mean  triumph,  borne :  then  first  the  radiant  cnMS 
Submitted  in  the  dust,  dishonour  foul. 
Her  holy  splendours;  first,  the  thistle's  spean 
Broke  by  a  hostile  hand,  the  silver-star 
Felt  dim  eclipse,  and  monm'd  in  dark  sojourn, 
A  tedious  length  of  years,  till  he,  the  fifth 
Triumphant  James,  of  Stuart's  ancient  line. 
Restored  the  former  grace,  and  bade  it  shine. 
With  added  gifts  adom'd.    To  chosen  twelve. 
Invested  with  the  ornaments  of  fame. 
Their  sovereign's  love,  he  bounteous,  gave  to  wear. 
Across  their  shoulders  flung,  the  radiant  brede 
Of  evening  blue,  of  simple  faith  unstainM 
Mysterious  sign  and  loyalty  sincere. 
Approven  chiefs !  how  many  aons,  enroUVl 
In  the  fair  deathless  list,  has  Scotia  aeen. 
Or  terrible  in  war  for  bold  exploit  ? 
Blest  champions !   or  in  the  mild  arts  of  peace 
Lawgivers  wise,  and  of  endanger*d  rights 
Firm  guardians  in  evil  times,  to  death 
Asserting  Virtue's  cause,  and  Virtue's  train? 
Blest  patronage  I  nor  these,  with  envy,  virw 
Th'  embroider'd  garter  to  surround  the  knee 
Of  military  chiefs  of  Brutus'  blood ; 
With  equal  honours  grac'd,  while  monarehs  besi 
The  consecrated  cross,  and  happy  plant 
Bright  on  the  regal  robe ;  nor  valued  more 
Th»  anointing  oil  of  Heav'n !  In  Britain'a  shidd 
The  northern  star  mingles  with  George's  bcai 
Consorted  light,  and  near  Hibemia%  harp. 
Breathing  the  spirit  of  peace  and  social  lore. 
Harmonious  power,  the  Scotish  thistle  fills 
Distinguished  placS,  and  guards  the  English  i 


TO  A  GENTLEMJN  GOIXG  TO  TRAVEL^ 
Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas. 

Well  sung  of  old,  in  everlasting  strains, 
Horace,  sweet  lyrist;  while  the  Roman  harp 
He  strung  by  Tyber*s  yellow  bank,  to  cham 
Tuscan  Maecenas,  thy  weilritMlginc  ear; 
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the  towering  dome  delights;  and  gardens  fair, 
A.nd  fruitful  fields,  with  silvan  honours  crown'd, 
Stretch'd  out  in  wide  extent;  the  gay  machina 
Dear  to  the  female  race,  the  gilded  coach. 
With  liveried  servants  in  retinue  long, 
AdoroM  with  splendent  robes,  the  pompous  train 
Of  pageantry  and  pride.    His  neighbour  siU 
Immur'd  at  home,  a  miser  dire!  nor  dares 
To  touch  his  store,  through  dread  of  fancied  want: 
liidustrious  of  gain,  he  treasures  up 
Large  heaps  of  wealth,  to  bless  a  spendthrift  heir 
That  wastes  in  riot,  luxury,  and  mis-rule, 
The  purchase  of  his  want;  nought  shall  he  reck 
His  iather*s  pine,  when  lavish  he  ordains 
The  feast  in  pillar»d  ball,  or  sunny  bow»r. 
With  iust-inflaming  wine,  and  wicked  mirth 
Prolonged  to  morning  hour,  and  guilty  deed. 

Others  again,  the  woods  of  Astery 
Love  to  inhabit,  or  where  down  the  mount 
Sky-dimbing  Pamass',  hersweet-sounding  wave 
Castalia  pours,  with  potent  virtues  bless'd ; 
Powerful  to  charm  the  ear  of  furious  wrath. 
To  close  the  eye  of  anguish,  or  to  strike 
The  lifted  dagger  from  despairing  breast. 
Such  Addison ;  and  such,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Immortal  Congreve;  such  the  Muses'  grace, 
Msonian  Pope :  »u)r  do  the  Nine  refuse 
To  tank  with  these,  Fergusian  nightingale. 
Untaught  with  wood-notes  wild,  sweet  Allan  hight; 
Whether  on  the  flow*r4>lushing  bank  of  Tweed, 
Or  Clyde,  or  Tay's  smooth-winding  stream,  his 
Choose  to  reside ;  or  o*er  the  snowy  hills     [Muse 
Benlomon,  or  proud  Mormount,  all  the  day. 
Clad  in  UrUna,  varied  garb,  she  roves, 
To  hear  of  kings'  and  heroes'  godlike  deeds: 
Or,  if  delighted  on  the  knee  she  lies 
Of  lovely  nymph,  as  happy  lap^og  grac'd  ; 
Intent  to  soothe  the  Scotish  damsel's  ear, 
Coohrane  or  Hamilton ;  with  pleasing  song 
Of  him  who  3ad  beneath  the  witherM  branch 
Sat  of  Traquair,  complaining  of  his  lass ; 
Or  the  fond  maid,  that  o*er  the  watVy  brink 
Wept  sleepless  night  and  day ;  still  wafting  o'er 
Her  flying  love,  from  Aberdour's  fair  coast. 

Others  again,  by  party  rage  inflam'd, 
Blindfolded  zeal,  and  superstition  dire, 
OfFfpringof  ignorance,  and  cloister-born. 
With  nndistinguish'd  violence,  assault 
Both  good  and  bad. 

There  is,  who  studious  of  his  shape  and  mien 
On  dress  alone  employs  his  care  to  please. 
Aspiring  with  bis  outward  show  ;  who,  vain 
Of  flaxen  hair  perfum'd,  and  Indian  cane, 
Embroider*d  vest,  and  stockings  silver-clock'd. 
Walks  through  th'  admiring  train  of  ladies  bright; 
Sole  on  himself  intent;  best  liken'd  to 
The  painted  insect,  that  in  summer's  heat 
RutttTS  the  gardens  round,  with  glossy  wing. 
Distinct  with  eyes;  him  oft  the  tender  Miss, 
Escap'd  from  sampler  and  the  boarding-school. 
Pursues  with  weary  foot,  from  flow'r  to  flow'r, 
Tulip,  or  lily  bright,  or  ruby'd  rose ; 
And  often  in  the  hollow  of  tier  hand 
Retains  him  captive,  sweet  imprisonment  I 
But,  ah .'  how  vain  the  joys  the  beau  can  boast; 
Awhile  he  shines  in  tavern,  visit,  dance, 
Unrivai*d,  clad  in  rich  refulgent  garb 
Ijic'd  or  brocaded ;  till  the  merchant  bold. 
With  messenger  conspiring,  mortal  dire ! 
Of  mei;cllGbS  hearty  thro^  him  in  dungeon  deep 
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Recluse  from  ladies;  what  avails  him  then 
The  love  of  women  ?  or  the  many  balls 
He  made  to  please  the  fair  ?  There  must  he  lia 
Remediless,  if  not  by  pity  won 
Fair  Cytherea,  sea-begotten  dame. 
By  spousal  gifts  from  sooty  Vulcan  earn 
Fallacious  key;  as  erst,  by  love  o'^rcome. 
He  forg*d  celestial  arms,  to  grace  her  son 
Anchises-bom ;  and  in  the  borrow'd  form 
Of  longing  widow,  or  of  maiden  aunt, 
(While  sly  Cyllenius,  with  opiate  charm 
Of  Ceres,  the  stiU-watching  Argus*  eyes 
Of  keeper  drench  in  sleep  profound),  release 
The  captive  knight  from  the  enchanted  dome. 

Thus  others  choose:  their  choice  affects  not  me; 
For  each  his  own  delight,  with  s^^i-et  force 
Magnetic,  as  with  links  of  love,  constrains. 
Behoves  me  then  to  say  what  bias  rules 
My  inclinations,  since  desire  of  fame 
Provokes  me  not  to  win  renown  in  arms. 
Nor  at  Pieria's  silver  spring  to  slake 
Th'  Insatiate  thirst;  to  write  on  the  coy  nymph 
Love-labour'd  sonnet;  nor  in  well-Klress'd  b^u 
To  please  the  lovely  sex.     Fur  me  at  Keith's 
AwaitM  a  bowl,  capacious  for  my  cares ; 
There  will  I  drown  them  all,  no  daring  thought 
Shall  interrupt  my  mirthy  while  there  I  sit 
Suriounded  with  my  friends;  and  envy  not 
The  pomp  of  needless  grandeur,  insolent. 
Nor  shall  alone  fhe  bowl  of  punch  delight. 
Compounded  fluid !  rich  with  juicy  spoil 
Of  fair  Iberia's  sunny  coast,  combin'd 
With  the  auxiliar  aid  of  rack  or  rum, 
Barbade,  or  Sumatra,  or  Goan-born; 
The  luscious  spirit  of  the  cane,  that  in 
Fermenting  cups  with  native  clement 
Of  water  mixt,  pure  limpid  stream !  unite 
Their  social  sweets.     For  us,  her  ruddy  soul 
The  Latian  grape  shall  bleed ;  nor  will  thy  hills. 
Far-flowing  Rhine,  withhold  their  clustering  vinea 
Haste  then !  to  friendship  sacred  let  us  pour 
Th'  exhilarating  flood,  while,  as  our  hands 
In  union  knit,  we  plight  our  mutual  hearts 
Close  as  the  loving  pair,  whom  holy  writ 
Renowns  to  future  times,  great  Jonathan, 
And  Jesse*s  son:  now  this  delights  my  souL 

There  was  a  time  we  would  not  have  refusM 
Macdougal's  lowly  roof,  the  land  of  ale ; 
Flowing  with  ale,  as  erst  in  Canaan  said 
To  flow  with  honey :  there  we  often  met, 
And  quaff'd  away  our  spleen,  while  fits  of  mirth 
Frequent  were  heard :  nor  wanted  amorous  songy 
Nor  jocund  dance ;  loud  as  in  Eden  town. 
Where  the  tir'd  writer  pens  the  livelong  day. 
Summons  and  horning,  or  the  spousal  band 
Of  Strephon,  and  of  Chloe,  lovely  lass  I' 
Spent  with  his  toil  when  thirsty  twilight  fiills, 
He  hies  him  gladsome  to  the  well-known  place, 
Bull>cellar»  or  O  Johnston's  thine !  where  fbn4 
Of  drink,  and  knowledge,  erst  philosophers 
Have  met;  or  Couts's  dark  Cimmerian  cell. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep :  from  far  he  hears 
The  social  clamour  through  the  dome  rewound; 
He  speeds  amain  to  join  the  jovial  throng. 
So  we  delighted  once:  the  bowl  meanwhile 
Walk'd  ceaseless  still  the  round,  to  some  foir  name 
Devoted  ;  thine,  Maria,  toasted  chief. 
Duty  obsequious !  and  thy  looks  benign 
Mifs'd  not  their  due  regard :  Dundassea  fair 
Claim*d  next  the  kindred  lay ;  qor  djdst  thou  pus, 
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Constance,  nnetMnbed  or  angang. 

Hail,  sacred  three !  hail,  livter  minds!  may  Hear'n 

Poor  down  ancommon  Mesaings  on  yonr  heads. 

Thus  did  our  younger  yean  in  pleasing  stream 
Flow  inoffensive  ^  friendship  gracM  our  days. 
And  dream  of  loving  mistress  bless'd  our  night. 
Now,  from  these  joys  convej'dj  (so  fete  ordains) 
Thou  wander'st  into  foreign  realms,  from  tt^js 
Far,  fer  sejoin'd;  no  more  with  us  to  drain 
The  ample  bowl;  or,  wheu  in  Heav*n  snUinie 
The  monthly  Virgin  from  full  gather'd  globe 
Pours  down  her  amber  streams  of  light,  till  wide 
The  ether  flame,  with  choral  S3rmphony 
Of  Toice,  attempered  to  sweet  hautboy's  breath, 
Mixt  with  the  violin's  silver  sound,  below 
The  window  of  some  maid  belov*d,  shall  ply 
The  nightly  serenade — To  other  joys 
Thou  now  must  turn,  when  on  the  pleasing  shore 
Of  mild  Hesperia,  thou  behold'st  amaaM 
The  venerable  urns  of  ancient  chiefs. 
Who  stem  in  arms,  and  resolute  to  dare 
In  freedom's  cause,  have  died,  or  glorious  liv'd : 
Camilii^;  Brutus,  great  frOm  tyrant's  blood; 
CoriolanUs,  femous  in  exile; 
Laurel'd  2^mean  Seipio,  the  scourge 
Of  Punic  race  j  or  liberty's  last  ho|>e, 
Self-murder'd  Cato;  consecrate  to  fema 
Tbey  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
Far  better  monument,  than  costly  tomb 
Of  Egypt's  kings.    Time,  with  destructive  hand. 
Shall  moulder  into  dust  the  pil'd-up  stone, 
With  all  its  praises;  ah!  how  vain  is  feme! 
With  virtue  then  immortalize  thy  life. 

But  these,  so  potent  Nature's  will  decrees. 
Delight  not  me,  on  other  thoughts  intent; 
Kot  stwlious  at  midnight  lamp  to  pore 
The  medal,  learned  com !  where  laurel  wreathes 
The  sacred  head  of  kings,  or  beauty  bright 
Of  kings  sweet  paramour,  the  letter'd  sage 
Or  pn»dent  senator,  by  eating  time 
DefecM  injurious ;  the  feitUess  trust 
Of  human  greatness!  Nor  do  I  incline 
To  pass  the  Frith  that  parts  from  Gallia's  reign 
My  native  coast,  solicitous  to  know 
What  other  lands  hnpart:  all  my  delights 
Are  with  my  friends  in  merry  hour,  at  Steel's 
Assembled,  while  unrespited  the  glass 
Swift  circles  round  the  board,  charged  with  feir 
Erskine,  or,  Pringle,  thine ;  Until  the  Sun  [name. 
That,  setting,  wam'd  us  to  the  friendly  cups. 
Awake,  and  view  our  revels  uncomplete. 
But  if  the  Heavens,  disposer  of  our  fete, 
Force  me,  unwilling,  shift  my  native  land ; 
O  !  in  whatever  soil  my  weary  feet 
Are  doom'd  to  stray,  O  might  1  meet  my  friend ! 
Or  if  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  my  steps 
On  fruitful  fields  of  Ind,  Bengala's  shore, 
Spice4>earing  Tidor's  isle,  or  where  at  eve. 


With  sculptnrM  gold  rosy  froB  Cbiot'  Me, 

Should  warm  our  hearts  sacred  to  PriB^*s  <AtBik 

Still  giUnring,  and  to  sweet  HuflMia's  Up* 

To  Drumlnond's  eye,  Maria's  soowy  breast 

Soft-heaving,  or  to  torely  Erskia«*s  smile; 

While  on  the  wounded  glass  the  diammsd'a  patii 

Faithful,  shdl  show  each  fevourite  virgin's  naae; 

Not  #ithout  verse  and  various  emblem  grac'd. 

The  Latian  youth  at  merry  revels  iset. 

In  fancy  shall  admire  tbe  Scotisb  maid 

Bright  as  the  ruddy  virgin  RooMp-bom  ; 

Nor  i^ith  their  native  dames  refrise  to  j^ta 

Impartial,  their  health  bdoVd:  and  woold 

The  Nine  inspire  me  equal  to  my  cbo«<;e. 

In  lays  such  as  the  Roman  swan  might  aingv     • 

Fair  as  Horatian  Lydia  should  my  Hume 

For  ever  flourish,  or  Nseera  bright. 

Of  soft  Tibullus'  Muse  the  lovely  theme. 

Nor  should  alone  in  melancholy  strains. 

Of  cmd  ujrmph,  and  constant  vows  refuaM, 

Callus  compkBun,  when  on  the  flinty  rock. 

Or  wailing  near  earth-diving  Arethuae, 

Sicilian  stream,  he  made  to  woods  his  moan* 

Despairing  of  bis  loves :  Maria's  scorn, 

Cloth'd  in  the  style  of  Mantua,  should  shine 

As  thine,  Lycoris !  theme  of  fiiinre  aoog 

Surviving  as  itself.    Maria's  scorn 

For  ever  I  endure :  ah !  hard  return. 

To  warmth  like  mine :  nathless  tbe  monniing  Mose 

Must  praise  the  maid  still  beauteous  in  her  eye. 

Crowned  with  each  lovely  grace,  and  warm  in 

Though,  suUen  to  my  suit,  her  ear  be  shot  [falooas; 

Against  my  vows,  ungracious  to  my  kyve. 

But  this  as  time  directs ;  thy  health  demanda 
The  present  care,  and  joys  within  oar  pow'r  ; 
Nor  shall  we  not  be  mindful  of  thy  love. 
Met  in  our  festivals  of  mirth :  but  when 
Thou  to  thy  native  Albion  shalt  retora. 
From  whate'er  coast,  or  Russia's  nortbeiti  bear. 
Inclement  sky!  or  Italy  tbe  blest 
Indulgent  land,  the*M  uses'  bestbdovM; 
Over  a  wondrous  bowl  of  flowing  pnach 
We'll  plight  our  hands  anew,  at  Don's,  or  9teel^s — 
Who  bears  tbe  double  keys,  of  plenty  sign ; 
Or  at  f&cetious  Thom's,  or  Adamson, 
Who  rears  alone  (what  needs  she  mora  ?)  the  vine;. 
Emblem  of  potent  joys;  herself,  with  looks 
Suasive  to  drink,  fills  up  the  brimming  giaas, 
Wdl-pleas'd  to  see  the  sprightly  healths  gonMBid. 

Hail,  and  ferewell !  may  Heav*n  defend  thee  safe^ 
And  to  thy  natal  shore  and  longing  friends 
Restore  thee,  when  thy  destin'd  toils  are  o*er, 
Polish'd  with  manners,  and  enrich'd  with  arts. 


THE  RHONE  AND  THE  ARAR. 
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Itore  rtpid  rolls  the  Tthone,  tumaltnoos  flood. 
Ml  imgiDg  unwithheld,  and  unwithstood; 
In  vaia  or  fertile  fields  invite  its  stay, 
n  vajn  or  roughest  rocks  oppose  its  way; 
t  bounds  o'er  all,  and,  insolent  of  force, 
*tni  hurries  headlong  on  a  downirard  course, 
kometimes,  *th  true,  we  snatch,  with  painful  sight, 
Icross  the  working  foam  a  moment's  light; 
rbe  momentary  vision  snatch'd  again, 
Phe  troubled  river  boils  and  froths  amain. 
To  which  of  these,  alas !  shall  I  confide? 
Say,  shall  I  plunge  in  Rhone's  impetuous  tide, 
Usd  by  the  varioas  eddies  roH'd  about, 
ust  as  the  whirlpools  gvyde,  suck'd  in,  cast  out ! 
Till,  through  a  thousand  giddy  circles  tost, 
a  the  broad  ocean's  boundless  fioods  Pm  lost? 
>r,  tell  me,  fWends— less  venturous,  shall  I  lave 
Vfy  glowing  Ihnbs  in  Arar*s  gentle  wave? 
n  whose  ftiir  bosom  beauteous  prospects  rise, 
The  earth  in  verdure,  and  in  smiles  the  skies : 
^ith  thoughtless  rapture  every  charm  explore, 
-leav'd  by' no  breeze,  or  wafted  to  no  shore: 
Pill  trusting  credulous  to  the  false  serene, 
sink  to  ruin  in  the  pleasing  scene. 


THE  PARODY: 


MISCELLANIES. 

On  vulgar  mortals  with  Indifference  gaz*d. 
All  unconcem'd,  nor  angry,  nor  amaz*d: 
But  when  the  Caledonian  lad  appear*d, 
Sudden  alarm*d,  his  manly  mane  he  rear'd. 
Prepared  in  fierce  encounter  to  engage 
The  only  object  wortliy  of  his  rage. 
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Two  toasts  at  every  public  place  are  seen, 
Jod-like  Elizabeth,  and  gentle  Jean : 
4 ild  Jeany  smiles  at  every  word  you  say, 
leems  pleas*d  herself,  and  sends  you  pleas*d  away. 
Ter  face  so  wondrous  fair,  so  soft  her  hands, 
Ve're  tempted  oft  to  think — she  understands: 
^h  fop  with  joy  the  kind  endeavour  sees, 
Lud  thinks  for  him  the  anxious  care  to  please: 
tut  the  sly  nymph  has  motives  of  her  own, 
ler  lips  are  open*d,  and— her  teeth  are  shown, 
ieas  blunders  out  with  every  thing  aloud, 
nd  rattles  unwithheld  and  unwithstood: 
II  vain  the  sighing  swain  implores  a  truce. 
For  can  his  wit  one  moment's  pause  produce; 
he  bounds  o'er  all,  and  conscious  of  her  force, 
till  pours  along  the  torrent  of  discourse, 
ometiroes,  'tis  true,  just  as  her  breath  she  draws, 
inUi  watcbfial  eye  we  catch  one  moment's  pause: 
at  when  that  instantaneous  moment's  o'er, 
be  rattles  on  incessant  as  before. 
6  which  of  these  two  wonders  of  the  town, 
ay,  shall  I  trust  to  spend  an  afternoon? 
'  Betty's  drawing-room  should  be  my  choice, 
itoxicate  with  wit,  struck  down  with  noise, 
leas'd,  and  displeased,  I  quit  the  Bedlam  scene, 
ind  joyful  hail  my  peace  of  mind  again : 
lut  if  to  gentle  Jeany *»  I  repair, 
:egard  on  syllabub,  and  fed  on  air. 


MISS  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY, 

A  FABLB. 
IB  TBB  HAimBR  OP  THB  LATB  MB.  CAT. 

A  TENDBR  Miss,  whom  raother*s  care 
Bred  up  in  wholesome  country  air* 
Far  from  the  follies  of  the  town. 
Alike  untaught  to  smile  or  firown; 
Her  ear  unus'd  to  flattery's  praise, 
ITnknown  in  woman's  wicked  ways: 
Her  tongue  fVom  modish  tattle  free, 
Umlipp'd  in  scandal  and  bohea; 
Her  genuine  form  and  native  grace 
Were  strangers  to  a  looking-glass: 
Nor  cards  she  dealt,  nor  Ahted  fan. 
And  valued  not  quadrille  or  man; 
But  simple  liv*d,  just  as  yon  know 
Miss  Chloe  did--4ome  weeks  ago. 

As  now  the  pretty  innocent 
Walk'd  forth  to  taste  the  early  scent, 
She  tripp'd  about  the  murmuring  stream. 
That  oft  had  luli'd  her  thoughtless  dream. 
The  morning  sweet,  the  air  serene, 
A  thousand  flowers  adom'd  the  scene; 
The  birds  rejoicing  round  appear 
To  choose  their  consorts  for  the  yetLv; 
Her  heart  was  light,  and  full  of  play^ 
And,  like  herself,  all  nature  gay. 

On  such  a  day,  as  sages  sing, 
A  Butterfly  was  on  the  wing; 
From  bank  to  bank,  from  bloom  to  btoom. 
He  stretch'd  the  gold-bespangled  phime: 
Now  skims  along,  and  now  alight^. 
As  smell  allures,  or  grace  invites; 
Now  the  violet's  freshness  sips; 
Now  kiss'd  the  rose^  scarlet  lips; 
Becomes  anon  the  daisy's  guest; 
Then  press'd  the  lily's  snowy  breast; 
Nor  long  to  one  vouchsafes  a  stay. 
But  just  salutes,  and  flies  away. 

The  vinpn  saw,  with  rapture  fir'd; 
She  saw,  and  what  she  saw  desir'd, 
The  shining  wings,  and  starry  eyes. 
And  bums  to  seize  the  living  prize: 
Her  beating  breast  and  glowing  fac« 
Betray  her  native  love  of  dress. 
And  all  the  woman  full  exprest 
First  flutters  in  her  little  breast: 
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Caught  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand^ 
She  held  the  captive  at  command. 

Fluttering  in  vain  to  be  releas'd, 
He  thus  the  gentle  nymph  addreti'd:— 
'*  Loose,  generous  virgin,  loose  my  cliain; 
From  me  what  glory  canst  thou  gain? 
A  Tain,  unquiet,  glittering  tiling. 
My  only  boast  a  gorgeous  wing; 
From  flower  to  flower  I  idly  stray* 
The  trifler  of  a  summer's  day : 
Then  let  me  nut  in  vain  implore. 
But  leave  me  free  again  to  soar." 

His  words  the  little  charmer  movM; 
She  the  poor  trembler's  surt  approv*d* 
His  gaudy  wings  he  then  exterids, 
And  flutters  on  her  Angers*  ends; 
From  thence  he  spoke,  as  you  shall  hear. 
In  strains  well  worth  a  woman's  ear: — 
"  When  now  thy  young  and  tender  age 
Is  pure,  and  heedless  to  engage: 
"Wbeu  in  thy  free  and  open  mien 
No  self-important  air  is  seenj 
Unknowing  all,  to  all  unknown. 
Thou  liv*st,  or  praisM  or  blamM  by  none. 
But  when,  unfolding  by  degrees 
The  woroan*s  fond  desire  to  please. 
Studious  to  heave  the  artful  sigh, 
Mistress  of  the  tongue  and  eye, 
Thoo  sett'st  thy  little  charms  to  show. 
And  sport'st  familiar  with  the  beau^ 
Forsaking  then  the  simple  plaiQ. 
To  mingle  with  the  courtly  train, 
1*bou  in  the  midnight  ball  shalt  see 
Things  apparell'd  just  Kke  me; 
Who  round  and  round,  without  design, 
Tinseird  in  empty  lustre  shine: 
As  dancing  through  the  spacious  dome. 
From  fair  to  fair  the  friskers  roam, 
If  cbarm'd  with  the  embroider'4  pride. 
The  victim  of  a  gay  outside. 
From  place  to  place,  as  me  jnst  now. 
The  glittering  gewgaw  you  pursue. 
What  mighty  prize  shall  crqwq  thy  paint? 
A  butterfly  is  all  thy  gains!'* 


OS  A  SUMMER-HOUSE  IN  MY  OWN 
GARDEN. 

Whii-jt  round  my  head  the  zepb)rrs  gently  play. 

To  calm  reflection  1  resign  the  day; 

From  all  the  servitudes  of  life  releast, 

1  bid  mild  Friendship  to  the  sober  feast, 

Nor  Beauty  banitih  from  the  hallowed  ground. 

She  enters  here  to  solace,  not  to  wound; 

All  else  excluded  from  the  sacred  spot. 

One  half  detested,  and  one  half  forgot: 

All  the  mad  human  tumult,  what  to  me  ? 

Here,  chaste  Calliope,  1  live  with  thee. 


ON  A  DIAL  IN  MY  GARDEN. 

Once  at  a  potent  leader's  voice  it  stay'd, 
Once  it  went  back  when  a  good  monarch  pray'd: 
Mortals,  howe'er  we  grieve,  howe*er  deplore^ 
The  flying  shadow  shall  return  no  more. 


ON  AN  OBEUSK IH  MY  GARDEI^. 

View  all  aronnd,  the  works  of  Power  DiTxnc^ 
Inquire,  explore,  admire,  extol,  resign; 
This  is  the  whole  of  human  kind  below, 
"Tis  only  giv'n  beyond  the  grave  u>  I 


ON  A  DOG. 


Calm  though  not  mean,  conrag^eoua  without  rsge, 

Seriims  not  dull,  and  without  thinking  sage; 

Pleas'd  at  the  lot  that  Natnre  has  assign'd. 

Snarl  as  I  list,  and  freely  bark  my  mind; 

As  chui-chman  wrangle  not  with  jarring  spite. 

Nor  statesman-like  caressing  whom  J  bite; 

View  all  the  canine  kind  with  equal  eyes, 

I  dread  no  mastiff,  and  no  cur  despise: 

True  from  the  first,  and  faithful  to  the  end^ 

I  balk  no  mistress,  and  forsake  no  friend. 

My  days  and  nights  one  equal  tenour  keep. 

Fast  but  to  eat,  and  only  wake  to  sleep : 

Thus  stealing  along  life  I  live  mcog, 

A  very  plain  apd  downright  hooebi.  dog; 


MITHRIDATES. 

ACT  I.      SCENE  I. 

After  the  manner  of  the  French  drmmatic  riiyma 
of  Racine. 

XIPUARB8.     ASBATBS. 

Xtp,  'Tit  true,  Arbates,  what  all  toQgue*  ivUte, 
Rome  triumphs,  and  my  £sther  yields  to  fete: 
He  whose  wide  empire  stretcb'd  from  sbote  to 
The  mighty  Mitbridates,  is  no  more.  [above, 

Fompey,  wide^scattering  terrour  and  affright, 
Snrpriz'd  his  prudence  in  the  shades  of  ni^t- 
Thruugh  all  his  camp  a  sudden  ruin  spread. 
And  heap'd  it  round  with  mountains  of  Um  dead: 
On  broad  Euphrates*  bank  the  monarch  lies— 
His  diadem  is  h\V%\  the  victor*s  prize. 
Thus  he  whom  Asi^  forty  years  beheld 
Still  rising  nobler  from  each  well>fought  field. 
Who  bold  aveng'd,  high-rais*d  on  Takmi^  vti^s. 
The  common  cause  of  empire  and  of  kings. 
Dies,  and  behind  him  leaves,  by  fortune  crtwt. 
Two  sons,  alas!  in  mutual  discords  lost. 

Arh.  Ho^,  prince!  So  soon  does  fell  ambitioa 
To  break  the  union  of  fraternal  love?  [iik»t« 

Xip.  Far,  far  suph  guilt  be  from Xiphares*  brwst. 
Far  such  ao^bition,  which  the  good  detest^ 
Nor  glory  shines  so  tempting  in  I^y  eye. 
Nor  rate  1  empire  at  a  price  so  bigb| 
True  to  the  kindred  honours  of  my  natme, 
I  recognize  a  brother's  juster  claim; 
Nor  further  does  my  highest  wish  aspire. 
Than  those  fair  kingdoms  left  me  by  my  sirei 
The  rest  without  regret  1  see  become 
His  valoiir's  purchase,  or  the  gift  of  Rome. 

Arh,  The  gift  of  Rome,  say'st?  Can  Pbaniaees 
Can  Mitbridates' son  ?•-*»  [ottt:? 

Xip,  Arbates,  know. 

In  vain  Phamaces  veils  himself  in  art. 
Long  siiKe  become  all  Roman  at  the  heart : 
Lost  to  his  father's  glories,  and  his  own. 
He  longs  to  mount  a  tributary  t|^^q^^ 
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^tlst  1,  more  desperate  from  my  father's  fate, 
}ioiirish  within  my  breast  immortal  bate. 
But  yet,  cot  all  the  rage  that  hatred  breeds. 
Not  all  the  jealousies  auibition  feeds. 
Nut  all  the  glones  Pontiu*  realms  can  boast, 
Not  these  divide  our  wretclifd  bosoms  most. 

y!rb.  What  dearer  care  Xiphares'  fear  alarms? 

Xip.  Then  heal*  astonished,  friend;  Monimia's 
charms. 
Whom  late  our  father  bonourM  with  his  vows. 
And  now  Pbarnaces  with  bold  zeal  pursues. 

Arb.  Monimia! 

Xip,  I  love,  nor  longer  will  conceal 

A  flame  which  truth  and  honour  bid  reveal : 
Nor  duty  further  binds  my  tongue,  since  here 
I  now  no  rival,  but  a  brother  fear: 
Nor  is  this  flame  the  passion  of  a  day, 
A  sudden  blaze  that  hastens  to  decay ; 
Ix)ng  in  my  breast  I  pent  the  rising  groan, 
Told  it  in  secret  to  ray  heart  alone : 

0  could  1,  faithful  to  its  rage»  expresa 
Its  first  uneasiness,  my  last  distress ! 
But  lose  not  now  the  moments  to  disclose 
The  long,  long  story  of  my  amorous  woes.— 
Suffice  it  thee  to  kno\V,  that  ere  my  sire 
Beheld  this  beauteous  object  of  desire, 

1  saw  and  felt  the  charmer  in  my  heart. 
And  holy  passion  dignilied  the  dart. 

My  father  saw  her  too;  nor  sought  to  move 
With  vows  that  she  and  virtue  could  approve; 
Haughty  of  sovereien  rule,  he  hop*d  to  Bud 
An  easy  conquest  o'er  a  woman's  mind: 
But  when  he  founil,  in  honour  resolute. 
She  scoru'd  indignant  his  imperious  suit, 
*rwas  then  he  sent  in  Hymen's  sacred  name 
His  diadem,  the  pledge  of  purer  flame. 
Judge  then,  my  friend,  what  agonizing  smart 
Tore  up  my  senses,  and  transfixed  my  heart. 
When  first  fl-om  &me  the  dread(pl  tale  I  heard, 
The  fair  Monimia  to  his  throne  preferred; 
And  that  Arbates  with  his  beauteous  prey 
Shap'd  for  Nymphea's  walls  the  dcstin'd  way. 
Twas  then,  the  more  to  aggravate  my  doom, 
My  mother  listened  to  the  arts  of  Rome: 
Whether  by  her  great  zeal  for  me  misled, 
Or  stung  with  rage  for  her  deserted  bod, 
Betray'd  to  Pompey  (impotent  of  mind) 
The  fort  and  treasures  to  her  charge  consign'd. 
How  dreadful  did  my  mother's  guilt  appear! 
Soon  as  the  fatal  tidings  reach'd  my  ear, 
N^o  more  I  saw  my  rival  in  my  sire, 
My  duty  triumph'd  o'er  my  fond  desiie; 
Alone  in  the  unhappy  man  surveyed 
rhe  father  injur'd,  and  the  king  betray'd: 
My  mother  saw  me,  prodigal  of  breath, 
In  every  field  encounter  every  death; 
Keen  to  redeem  the  honours  of  my  name, 
Repair  her  wrongs,  and  disavow  her  shame. 
rhen  the  broad  Euxine  own'd  my  father's  sway, 
1  made  the  raging  Hellespont  obey; 
His  happy  vessels  flew  without  control, 
Wherever  winds  could  waft,  or  oceans  roll. 
My  filial  duty  had  attempted  more, 
Bv'n  hop'd  his  rescue  on  Euphrates'  shore; 
JSaddeo  I  heard,  amid  the  martial  strife, 
A.  hostile  arm  had  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Twat  then,  I  own,  amid  my  various  woes, 
Monimia  dear  to  my  remembrance  rose: 
[  fear'd  the  furious  king,  the  dire  excess 
^amorous  rage,  aod  jealom  tendemest: 


Hither  I  flew,  some  mischief  to  prevent. 
With  all  the  speed  presaging  passion  lent: 
Nor  less  my  fears  sinister  omens  drew. 
When  in  these  walls  Fbaniaces  struck  my  view, 
Pha^-naces!  still  impetuous,  haughty,  bold. 
Rash  in  design,  in  action  uncontrol'd. 
Solicits  the  fair  queen,  again  renews 
His  interrupted  hopes,  and  former  vows. 
Confirms  his  fatlier's  death,  and  longs  to  move 
Her  gentle  bosom  to  more  equal  love. 
1  own  indeed,  whilst  Mithridates  reign'd. 
My  love  was  by  parental  law  restraiu'd, 
Rever'd  submfssive  his  superior  pow'r, 
Whoclaim'd  my  duty  from  my  natal  Hour; 
Enfiranchis'd  by  his  death,  it  scorns  to  yield 
To  any  other'^  tiopes  so  dear  a  field. 
Either  Monimia  adverse  to  my  claim, 
Rejects,  ah,  Heav'n  forbid!  my  tender  claim; 
Or— but  whatever  danger's  to  be  run, 
'Tis  by  my  death  alone  the  prize  is  won. 
Tis  thine  to  choose,  which  of  the  two  to  save. 
Thy  royal  master's  son,  or  Pompey 's  slave. 
Proud  of  the  Romans  who  espouse  his  cause, 
Pharnnces  proud  y  thinks  to  dictate  law's; 
But  let  him  know,  that  here,  that  very  hour, 
My  father  died,  I  knew  no  rival  pow'r. 
The  realms  of  Pontus  own  his  sovereign  sway. 
Him  Colchus  and  its  prnvinces  obey. 
And  Colchus*  princeii  ever  did  maintain 
The  Bosphorus  a  part  of  their  domain.       [claim, 
Arh,  My  lord,  what  pow'r  I  boast  you  justly 
My  duty  and  aflection  are  the  same; 
Arbates  has  but  one  plain  point  in  view, 
To  honour  and  his  royal  master  true : 
Had  Mithridates  reign'd,  nor  force  nor  art 
Had  e'er  seduc'd  this  faithful  loyal  heart; 
Now  by  his  death  rel<  as'd,  my  duteous  care. 
His  royal  will  declar'd,  awaits  his  heir: 
The  selfsame  zeal  I  to  your  succour  bring. 
With  which  I  strv'd  your  father,  and  my  king. 
Had  Heav'n  Pbarnaces'  impious  purpose  sped, 
I  the  first  victim  of  his  rage  had  bled; 
Those  walls,  so  long  his  eutrauce  which  withstood. 
Ere  thid  had  redden'd  with  my  odious  blood. 
Go,  to  the  blooming  queen  your  suit  approve. 
And  mould  her  gentle  bosom  to  your  love : 
t  Afiianc'd  in  my  faith,  dismiss  your  fear; 
Either  Arbutes  has  no  credit  here, 
Or  else  Pharriaces,  by  my  arts  o'ercome, 
Elsewhere  shall  boast  him  of  the  aids  of  Rome. 


SPEECH  OF  RANDOLPH. 

A  FRAGMENT  OP  BRUCB,  BOOK  II. 

".Dbmani>'8T  thou,  mighty  Bruce,  to  know  from 
My  lineage  I  derive ;  then  hear  a  tale      [whence 
Well  known  through  fair  Stiilina's  fruitful  bounds. 
My  native  land ;  of  ancient  Scotish  kings. 
Thy  royal  aru'estry,  O  Bruce !  am  I 
Undoubted  offspring;  and,  forgive  the  boast. 
From  the  same  fount  my  blood  united  flows. 
Allied  to  thine.     As  yet  Cameldoun's  walls 
By  Forth,  delightful  stream !  encircled  stood 
The  seat  of  Edenuther,  Pictish  king; 
To  whose  destruction,  eager  to  revenge 
The  breach  of  faith  and  hospitable  laws 
Insulted,  his  embattled  host 
Fierce  Coitred  led;  for  from  Dunstaflfbage  towers^ 
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Preteoding  lore,  and  hymeneal  rite, 
The  treacherous  Pict  with  meditatei  force. 
Bore  Ethelind,  her  country's  justest  pride. 
Peerless  and  fair;  a  thousand  heroes  fought 
Por  her  to  death,  fierce  raging  round  the  walls 
Of  lofty  Cameldoun :  tiie  guilty  prince 
Had  dearly  paid  the  price  of  faith  forsworn. 
But,  studious  of  new  frauds,  within  his  walls 
He  invites  the  Scotish  train,  friendly  to  meet 
In  amicable  talk;  fair  Ethelind 
To  be  the  pledge  of  future  peace,  and  join 
The  warring  nations,  in  eternal  league 
Of  love  connubial:  the  unweeting  king 
Bnter'd  the  hostile  gates;  with  feast  and  song 
The  towefs  resound,  till  the  dark  midnight  hour 
Awske  the  murderers:  in  sleep  he  fell 
With  all  his  peers,  in  eariy  life,  and  left 
His  Tow'd  revenge,  and  sister  unredeemed. 

•'  Now  was  the  royal  virgin  left  exposed 
To  the  fell  victor's  lust,  no  friend  to  aid. 
Her  brother  slain,  and  fierce  and  mighty  chiefii 
That  warr'd  in  her  defence:  how  could,  alas! 
Unshelter'd  helpless  Innocence  resist 
Th»  infernal  ravisher?  With  stedfast  mind 
She  8Com*d  his  proffer'd  love;  by  virtue's  aid 
Triumphant  o*er  his  lust.     In  vaiu  with  tears 
And  rough  complaint  that  spoke  a  savage  heart, 
Strove  he  to  gain  and  woo  her  to  his  will: 
Jn  vain,  enrait'd  and  ruthless  in  his  love. 
He  threatcn*d.  Death  disdained,  force  was  the  last. 
But  that  her  arm  oppo8*d,  resolv'd  to  strike 
The  poniard  in  her  breast,  her  virtue's  guard. 
All  arts  thus  tried  in  vain,  at  last,  incens'd. 
Deep  in  a  dungeon,  from  the  cheerful  light 
Far,  far  remov*d,  the  wretched  maid  he  threw 
Deplorable;  doom'd  in, that  dwelling  drear 
To  waste  her  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights. 
Anguish  extreme !  ah,  bow  unlike  those  hours 
That  in  her  father's  palace  wont  to  pass 
Jn  festival  and  dance !    Her  piteous  shrieks 
Mov*d  her  stem  keeper's  heart,  secret  he  firces 
Th*  imprisoned  maid;  and  to  the  king  relates 
Her  death,  dissembling.    Then  with  fell  despite 
And  rage,  inflam'd  for  unenjoyed  love. 
The  monarch  storm'd,  he  loath'd  his  food,  and  fled 
All  human  converse,  frustrate  of  his  will,      [walls 

**  Meanwhile  the  nymph  forsakes  the  hostile 
Flying  by  night;  through  pathless  wilds  unknown 
Guideless  she  wanders,  in  her  frighted  ears 
Still  hears  the  tyrant's  voice,  in  fancy  views 
His  form  terrific,  and  his  dreaded  front 
Severe  in  frowns;  her  tender  heart  is  vcx'd 
With  every  fear,  and  oft  desires  to  die. 
Now  day  return 'd,  and  cheerful  light  began 
T*  adorn  the  Heav'ns;  lost  in  the  hills,  she  knew 
No  certain  path ;  around  the  dreary  waste 
Sending  her  weeping  eye,  iu  vain  requir'd 
Her  native  fields, Dunstafinage'  well-known  tow'rs. 
And  high  Edesta's  walls,  her  father's  reign« 

"  Three  days  the  rOyal  wanderer  bore  the  heat 
Intensely  fervent,  and  three  lonesome  nights 


O'ercome  with  toi]»  and  gently  laid  her  dovH 
In  the  embowering  shade:  the  dew  of  sleep 
Fell  on  her  weary  eyes;  then  pleasing  droMHtf 
Began  to  lay  the  tempest  in  her  mind. 
Calming  from  troubled  thoughts:  to  regal  pomp 
She  seems  restor'd,  her  brother's  fate  revenged. 
The  tyrant  slain :  she  dream'd  till  mom  arose. 
The  fifth  that  rose,  since  from  CameldoanH  wallt 
She  bent  her  flight;  the  cheerful  day  invites. 
From  fair  Duudalgan's  ever-sunny  towers, 
Mildred  t'  arise,  who  oft  in  fields  of  death 
Victorious,  led  the  Picts  embattled  race, 
Ulustrioos  chief!  He  to  the  hilly  height. 
His  morning  walk,  pleas'd  with  the  season  fsir^ 
Betakes  him  musing :  there  it  was  be  saw 
Fair  Ethelind,  surpris'd  as  Hengi6t*s  son 
Elfred  asleep  beheld,  when  as  she  fled 
From  Saxony,  to  shun  a  step-daroe^  rage 
Tliat  sought  her  life,  he  with  prevailing  words 
Woo'd  the  consenting  maid:  nor  less  amazM 
The  Pictish  leader  saw  the  beauteous  fbrm. 
Fixt  in  surprise,  and  ardent  gaze,  he  stood 
Wondering !  his  beating  heart  with  joy  o*eHlow*d« 
He  led  her  blushing  from  the  sacred  ^roTe 
In  bashful  modesty,  and  doubting  joy 
Chastis'd  with  fear,  alternate  in  her  breast. 
Poor  lovely  mourner!  to  his  parents  sbow'd 
The  beauteous  stranger;  they,  in  age  rcver'd. 
Lift  up  their  trembling  hands,  and  Uest  the  inai^* 
Best  workmanship  of  Heav'n!  The  youthfiil  chief 
Transported  every  day  his  guest  beheld. 
And  every  day  beheld,  with  new  delight. 
Her  winning  graces  mild,  and  fbrm  divine. 
That  drew  with  soft  attraction.    Kindling  love 
Infiam'd  his  soul:  still  new  delays  he  firames 
To  gain  a  longer  stay,  ere  he  restore 
The  beauteous  exile  to  her  native  land. 
His  promis'd  feith.    The  story  of  her  woes. 
He  o'er  and  o'er  demands;  she  pleas'd  relates 
Her  past  adventures  sad,  but,  prudent,  kept 
Unknipwn  her  royal  race;  the  ardent  youth 
Hangs  on  the  speaker's  lips,  still  more  and  mofe 
Enamour'd  of  her  charms,  by  courtly  deed 
He  sought  the  virgin's  lore;  by  prayers  and  vo«« 
Won  to  consent    The  nuptial  day  arose, 
Awak'd  by  music's  sound;  the  pow'rs  invok'd 
To  bless  the  hallo w'd  rite,  and  happy  nig^t 
That  to  his  arms  bestow'd  the  mucb4ov'd  insnd. 
The  gift  of  Heav'n:  then  gladness  fiU'd  his  heart 
Unspeakable,  as  when  the  sapient  king. 
The  son  of  David^  on  the  happy  day 
Of  his  espousals,  when  his  mother  bound 
His  brow  in  regal  gold,  delighted  saw 
His  fair  Egyptian  bride  adora'd  with  all 
Perfection,  blooming  in  celestial  sweets. 

'*  While  thus  the  royal  exile  liv'd  remote. 
In  Hymen's  softest  joys,  the  Scotish  chiefs 
Prepare  for  battle,  studious  to  redeeoi 
Their  captive  queen,  unknowing  of  her  &te; 
With  just  success  unbless'd,  discomfited 
Tbey  fell  in  mthless  fight,  their  mighty  moi. 
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0  royal  rirgriof  vmt»d  thy  tender  heart. 

When  thou,  thy  busbaad  mid&t  your  coontiy't  ibes 

EorollMst  their  leader?  Much  didst  thou  mdinn 

By  nuptial  ties,  much  by  endeaiing  love^ 

To  spare  thy  country  in  the  waste  pf  war; 

He  too,  the  youthful  chief,  long  doubting  stood 

Twixt  love  and  duty,  unresolved  of  choice, 

Hard  conflict!  To  Dunstaffnage'  waUs  he  flies, 

And  left  the  weeping  fair,  intent  to  drown 

The  voice  of  love,  soft  pleading  in  his  heart. 

In  sounds  of  battle :  but  in  vain!  his  wife, 

A  beauteous  form,  still  rises  to  his  thoughts 

In  supplicating  tears;  he  grieves  to  see 

The  mingling  hosts  engage,  and  dreads  to  find 

Amidst  the  slain,  his  kindred  new  allied. 

*'  But  now  the  Pictish  king,  with  mighty  chiefs 
Selected  from  bis  peers,  pursues  his  way 
To  raze  the  Scotish  walls.   Dondalgan's  towers 
Receive  their  monarch,  proud  to  entertain 
The  mighty  guest:  exults  the  haughty  king 
With  savage  joy,  when  first  his  eyes  beheld 
The  maid  so  lately  lost,  again  restor'd 
Sad  victim  to  his  lust:  what  could  she  do. 
Hopeless  of  aid  ?  or  how,  alas !  avert 
The  dire  event  that  from  the  monarch's  lust 
Her  fears  presaged?  »Twas  Heav*n  her  thoughts  in- 

spir»d 
In  hour  of  sad  extreme:  she  flies  the  dome 
With  two,  alone  of  all  her  menial  train. 
Companions  of  her  flight.    The  king  meanwhile, 
Fierce  with  desire  and  Violent  to  ei^oy, 
Uim  nor  th  e  bowl  delights,  nor  sprightly  mirth, 
^OT  tale  of  martial  knight  in  ancient  time 
Recited:  the  unfinisbM  feast  he  leaves 
With  wine  inflamM  and  ill-persuading  lust. 
Worst  counsellors!— A  secret  way  he  found 
That  to  the  queen's  apartment  led  unseen; 
Thither  he  flies  through  many  a  lofty  hall, 
Where  heroes  oft  have  met  in  wise  consult, 
Slate  in  thought;  but  Heavens!  what  fell  despite, 
What  raging  pain  tore  his  distracted  mind, 
^hen  first  he  knew  the  royal  fair  was  fled? 
desperate  in  rage,  he  hopes  h'ls  absent  prey, 
ntent  to  ravish.    Hurrying  to  the  camp 
le  sought  the  general's  tent,  begirt  around 
Vlth  noble. Picts:  there  weeping  Etbelind, 
n  soften'd  anguish,  on  the  hero's  breast 
le  found  reclining,  sad :  he  would  have  seiz'd 
*he  trembling  fair-one  from  her  lover's  arms, 
fer  surest  refuge,  miserably  torn, 
''ictim  to  lust  obscene,  had  not  the  youth 
Withstood  the  dire  attempt  of  sovereign  sway, 
laugfaty  the  monarch  rag'd,  and  calPd  his  chie& 
o  aid;  his  cniefis  refuse  th'  unjust  command: 
*hen,  impotent  of  mind,  he  storm'd,  he  rav'd, 
Outrageous  in  his  ire :  then  wild  uproar, 
*umult,  and  martial  din,  sounds  o'er  the  camp, 
/hile  these  assist  the  king,  and  these  the  youth, 
y  fearless  friendship  led:  the  clash  of  swords, 
hrongb  the  still  night,  heard  on  the  Scotish  walls, 
.larms  the  chiefs  in  midnight  council  met: 


The  wondrous  work  of  Fate ;  noir  she  velates 
Her  direful  tale;  the  audience  melt  in  tears. 

*<  Meanwhile  the  monarch  raging  in  the  camp. 
Forsook  of  all  his  peers,  for  fierce  assault 
Prepar'd,  attended  with  a  desperate  crew 
Of  men,  that  shar'd  in  partnership  of  crimes, 
March'd  forward  toliis  fate;  the  ambush'd  train 
Rise  fudden,  round  them  spread  the  slaughter'd  foe. 
Himself,  as  furious  in  the  front  he  warr'd. 
Bled  by  a  well^m'd  spear;  to  punlsh'd  ghosts 
Of  kings  perfidious,  fled  his  guilty  soui 

*'  The  monarch  slain,  the  Pictish  chie&,  that  la^ 
Forsook  the  noisy  camp,  convene  within 
The  Scotish  walls,  the  prinoes  jojrful  plight 
In  leagues  of  mutual  peace;  in  every  fane 
Each  grateful  altar  blaz'd;  to  Heaven  they  paid 
Their  vows,  their  queen  reptor'd,  and  wiUi  her 

peace. 
The  purchase  of  her  love:  through  all  the  towa 
Public  rejoicings  reign'd,  the  voice  of  mirth 
Was  heard  in  every  street,  that  blazing  sboaf 
Illuminated  bright.    The  diadem 
Instar'd  with  diamond  gems  and  flaming  gold, 
/Magnificent!  by  Scotia's  monarcbs  worn 
From  eldest  times,  upon  her  beauteous  brow 
Plac'd  by  a  mitred  priest,  in  rich  array. 
Encircling,  shines;  her  native  peers  around, 
Mix'd  with  the  Pictish  chiefs,  admiring  stand, 
Pleas'd  with  her  heavenly  smiles,  her  gentle  look. 
The  type  of  softer  rule :  then  next  they  gave 
The  soeptre  to  her  hands;  thci  precious  stones 
Blaz'd  on  the  beaming  point;   *  Hail !  quaen  of 

ScoU;' 
Jojrful  they  cry,  *  hail!  to  thy  own  return'd. 
Safe  from  a  thousand  toils,  beyond  our  hopes, 
Crown'd  where  thy  fathers  reign'd.'   Thus  ptfl' 

the  night , 
In  celebrated  rites;  when  mom  arose 
Th'  assembled  senate  partner  of  her  throne 
Elect  the  noble  youth,  in  times  of  peace 
To  aidhy  counsel,  and  in  war  to  lead 
Her  paarshall'd  chiefs:— thus  ended  all  her  woes. 

"  Bless'd  in  her  husband's,  and  her  subjects' love. 
Peace  floiirish'd  in  her  reign:  three  sons  she  bore. 
All  men  of  valour  known;  well  could  they  bend 
The  bow  in  time  of  need.    Her  eldest,  grac'd 
With  all  the  train  of  beauties  that  adorn 
A  prince,  succeeded  to  the  Scotish  rule 
His  mother's  kingdom;  in  his  happy  days 
The  Scotish  prowess  twice  o'erthrew  the  Dana 
In  bloody  conflict,  from  our  fatal  shore 
Ilepuls*d  with  ignominious  rout,  disgrac'd. 
Her  second  hope,  bom  to  unluckicr  fate. 
Matchless  in  fight  and  every  gallant  deed. 
The  terrour  of  his  foes,  his  country's  hope. 
In  ruthless  battle  by  ignoble  hands 
Fell  in  his  prime  of  youth,  for  ever  wept. 
For  ever  honoured.    Athingart,  the  \%j^ 
For  prudence  fiir  renown'd,  Elgidra's  cba^^"^ 
The  hero  fir»d,  as  in  her  father's  court 
A  peaceful  legate  by  his  brother  tent. 
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Of chieff  in  battle  sUin,  hung  on  the  roof; 
Etenwl  trophies  of  their  martial  deeds, 
Prom  ran  to  ton  pre«erT*d  with  jealous  care. 
My  father  in  his  country's  qoarrel  met 
A  glorious  fate,  when  godlike  Wallace  fought; 
He,  Arm  adherer  to  the  n(4)ter  caus>e, 
Shar'd  all  his  toils,  and  bled  in  all  his  fights, 
Till  Falkirk  saw  him  fall;  with  Graham  he  fd\, 
Wallace  his  bold  compeer,  whom,  great  in  arms, 
'Wallace  alone  snrpast.    With  martial  thoughts 
lie  fir'd  my  youthful  mind,  and  taught  betimes 
To  build  my  glory  on  my  country's  love, 
ah  great  example!  To  thy  native  reign 
If  thee,  thy  fate  propitious  to  the  good, 
Bestor*d,  he  enjoin*d  me  to  unite  my  force, 
From  foreign  victor^  to  retrieve  again 
Thy  raTish'd  kingdoms:  then  this  sword  he  gave 
In  dangers  ever  faithful  to  his  arm. 
Pledge  of  paternal  love;  nor  shall  the  foe 
Kxult,  I  ween,  to  find  the  dastard  son 
Degenerate  from  his  sire,  io  wield  in  vain 
A  fatlier's  gilt.     In  me,  C>  Bruce!  behold 
A  uilling  warrior,  from  Bodotria*s  stream 
1  lead  my  native  bands,  hardy  and  bold, 
in  fight  distinguished  by  superior  deed.** 

He  said  and  ceasM;  the  arm*d  assembly  stood 
Silent  in  thought,  till  from  his  lofty  seat 
Gnat  Bruce  arose—'*  O  noble  youth!**  be  cry'd, 
**  I  escended  from  a  line  of  noble  sires, 
Accept  thy  monarch*s  thanks — Welcome  thyself. 
Welcome  thy  sequent  chiefs,  thy  country  sore 
Oppressed  by  dire  usurpers,  now  demands  ■ 
Warriors  like  thee,  where  death  and  bloodshed  reign 
In  conflict  stem;  do  thou  approve  thy  might 
Above  thy  fellows,  by  transcendant  acts 
To  Fame  endear*d;  she,  on  thy  praise  well-pleas'd 
Constant  to  dwell,  shall  rear  thee  up  on  high 
The  loftiest  branch,  t'  adum  thy  ancient  stem.** 

He  spake,  and  gave  the  youth  his  plighted  hand. 
Pledge  of  benevolence  and  kind  intent; 
The  chiefs  around  embrace  and  glad  receive 
The  youthiul  champion,  worthy  of  his  race. 


KING  LEAR'S  SPEECH  TO  EDGAR. 

TAKIMG  A  VIEW  OF  MAN   FROM  THE  SIDE  OF 
HU   MISERIES. 

"  Ii  man  no  more  thau  this?  Consider  him  well. 
Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide, 
the  sheep  no  wool, the  cat  no  perfume: — Ha! 
here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated !— Thou  art 
the  thing  itself:  unaccommodated  man  is  no 
more  but  such  a  noor.  bare,  forked  animal  as 


For  thee  no  sun  the  ripening  gen  reitn'd; 

No  bleating  innocence  the  fleece  resign*d: 

The  hand  of  luxury  ne'er  taught  to  pour 

0*er  thy  figiint  limbs  the  oil'is  refireshing  ^how'tS 

His  bed  the  flinty  rock;  his  drink,  hia  food, 

llie  running  brook,  and  berries  of  the  wood. 

What  have  we  added  to  this  plain  account? 

What  passions?  what  desires?  a  hvtfe  amooat! 

Cloth*d,  fed,  warmed,  cooPd,  each  by  his  biother'a 

We  live  upon  the  wide  cresition's  spoil.  [poA^ 

Suit,  monarch,  quit  thy  vain  superflnom  pride; 

lay  all  tny  foreign  ornaments  aside: 

Bid  art  no  more  its  spurious  gifts  supply; 

Be  man,  mere  man;  thirst,  hunger,  grieye^  and  dSe* 


A  S0UL02UV. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  HAMLET. 

My  anxious  soul  is  tore  with  doubtful  strife. 

And  hangs  suspended  betwixt  death  and  life ; 

Life!  death !  dread  objects  of  mankind's  debate; 

Whether  superior  to  the  shocks  of  £ate. 

To  bear  its  fiercest  ills  with  stedfiut  mind. 

To  Nature's  order  piously  resign'd. 

Or,  with  magnanimous  and  brave  disdaio. 

Return  her  back  th*  injurious  gift  again. 

O !  if  to  die,  this  mortal  bustle  o'er, 

Were  but  to  close  one's  eyes,  and  be  no  nsore; 

Fh>m  pain,  from  sickness,sorrows,  safe  vritbdmw^ 

In  night  eternal  that  shall  know  no  dawn; 

This  dread,  imperial,  wondrous  frame  of  man. 

Lost  in  stiU  nothing,  whence  it  first  began: 

Yes,  if  the  grave  such  quiet  coold  supply. 

Devotion's  self  might  even  dare  to  die. 

Lest  hapless  victors  in  the  mortal  strifb. 

Through  death  we  struggle  but  to  second  fife. 

Bnt,  fearful  here,  though  curious  to  explore. 

Thought  pauses  trembling  on  the  hither  shore; 

What  scenes  may  rise,  awake  the  human  fear^ 

Being  again  resum*d,  and  God  more  near; 

If  awful  thunders  the  new  goest  appal. 

Or  the  soft  voice  of  gentle  mercy  call. 

This  teaches  life  with  all  its  ills  to  please. 

Afflicting  poverty,  severe  disease; 

To  lowest  mfiiray  gives  power  to  charm. 

And  strikes  the  dagger  from  the  boldest  ann. 

Then,  Hamlet,  cease;  thy  rash  resolves  forego^ 

Qod,  Nature,  reason,  all  will  have  it  so: 

Learn  by  this  sacred  horrour,  well  supprtat. 

Each  fatal  purpose  in  the  traitor's  breast. 

This  damps  revenge  with  salutary  fear. 

And  stops  ambition  in  its  wild  career. 

Till  virtue  for  itself  begin  to  move. 

And  servile  fear  exalt  to  filial  love. 

Then  in  thy  breast  let  calmer  passions  rise. 
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With  thee  I  claim  cdesttai  birth, 

A  spArk  of  ^eavet)*8  own  ray; 
Without  thee  «ink  to  vilest  earth, 

iQaaimated  c\aj. 

Now  in  this  s%d  and  dismal  hour 

Of  maltiply'd  distress, 
Has  any  furmcr  thought  the  pow'r 

To  make  thy  sorrows  less  ? 

When  all  around  thee  cruel  snare3 

Threaten  thy  destin'd  breath, 
And  every  sharp  rrflection  bears 

Want,  ^le,  chains,  or  death. 

Can  aught  that  past  in  youth's  fond  reign 

TTiy  pleasing' tein  restore, 
U'  es  beauty's  gay  and  festive  train 

In  memory's  soft  store  ? 

Or  does  the  Muse?  'Tis^id  her  art 

Can  6er(^st  pangs  appease; 
Can  she  to  thy  poor  tremblinsr  heart 

Now  speak  the  words  of  peace  ? 

Yet  she  was  wont  at  early  dawn 

1\)  whisper  thy  repose, 
Kor  was  her  fHendly  aid  withdravii 

At  grateful  evening's  close. 

Friendship,  'tis  true,  i^  sacred  might, 

May  mitigate  thy  doom ; 
A.S  lightning,  shot  across  the  night, 

A  moment  gilds  the  gloom. 

O  God  !  thy  providence  alone 

Can  work  a  wonder  here, 
'Can  chaqge  to  gladness  every  moan. 
And  banish  all  my  fear. 

Thy  arm,  all 'powerful  to  save. 

May  every  doubt  destroy  ; 
And,  from  the  horrours  of  the  grave. 

New  raise  to  life  and  joy. 

From  this,  as  from  a  copious  spring, 

Pnre  consolation  flows ; 
Makes  the  faint  heart  midst  sufferings  sing. 

And  midst  despair  repose. 

Yet  from  its  cre»ture,  gracious  Heaven, 

Most  merciftil  and  just, 
fA^ks  but,  for  life  and  safety  given, 

Oux  faith  and  huQible  trust. 
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A  SERIOUS  THOUGHT. 

^HROUOH  life's  grange  mystic  paths  how  mankind 
A  contradiction  still  in  all  tHeir  ways;      [strays ! 
In  youth's  gay  bloom,  in  wealth's  insulting  hour, 
As  Heav'n  all  mercy  was,  they  live  secure; 
Yet  full  of  fears,  and  Anxious  doubts  expire,      ^ 
And  in  the  awfnl  judge  forget  the  Sire 
^air  virtue  then  with  foithful  steps  pursue, 
Tliy  good  deeds  many,  thy  offences  few  ; 
That  at  the  general  doom  thou  may'st  appear 
With  filial  hope  to  soothe  thy  conscious  fear ; 
Then  to  perpetual  bliss  expect  to  live. 
Thy  Saviour  is  thy  judge,  and  ma/  ibr^five. 


If  join'd  to  make  up  virtue^s  glorious  tale, 

A  weak,  but  pious  aid  can  aught  avail, 

Each  sacred  study,  each.diviner  page 

That  once  inspired  my  youth,  shall  soothe  ny  age. 

Deaf  to  ambition,  and  to  interest's  call ; 

Honour  my  titles,  and  enough  my  all ; 

No  pimp  oi'  picasune,  and  no  slave  of  state, 

Seieoe  from  fools,  and  guiltless  of  4Jie  great. 

Some  calm  and  undisturbM  retreat  1*11  choose 

Dear  to  myself  and  friends.    Perhaps  the  Muse 

May  grant,  while  all  my  thoughts  her  charms  emr 

If  not  a  future  lame,  a  present  joy,  [?!<>>% 

Pyre  from  each  feverish  hope,  each  weak  desire; 

Thoughts  that  improve,  and  slumbers  that  inspire, 

A  stead^Eist  peace  of  mind,  rai8*d  far  above 

Tlie  guilt  of  hate  and  weaknesses  of  love; 

■$tudiou6  of  life,  yet  free  from  anxious  care^ 

To  others  candid,  to  my  self  severe: 

Filial,  submissive  to  the  Sovereign  Will, 

Giad  of  the  good,  and  patient  of  the  ill ; 

I'll  work  in  narrow  sphere  what  Heaven  approves^ 

Abating  hatreds,  and  increasing  luves. 

My  friendship,  studies  pleasures,  all  my  own,      , 

Alike  to  envy  and  to  fame  unknown': 

Such  in  som*^  blest  asylum  let  me  lie. 

Take  of  my  fill  of  Jife,  and  wait,  9Qt  ^sh  to  di«*   ' 


PS-^LM  LXV. 

IMITATKD. 

TuRiCB  happy  ha !  whom  thy  pntema!  love 
Allows  to  tread  the  radiant  courts  above. 
To  range  the  climes  wbere  pure  enjoyments  grow' 
Wliere  blessing^)  spring, and  endless  pleasures  flow; 
Awful  in  majesty  thy  glories  ^hine. 
Thy  mercy  speaks  its  author  all  divine. 
Thy  tender  and  amazing  care  is  own'd, 
Where-e'er  old  Ocean  walks  his  wavy  round  ; 
Those  that  explore  the  terrours  of  the  main, 
Embroil'd  with  sto;'ms,  iu  search  of  paltry  gain, 
Where  tides  encounter  with  tujpultuous  roar. 
Derive  their  safety  from  thy  boundless  pow'r : 
Within  their  stated  mc^uuds  thy  nod  coutains 
The  lawless  waves,  where  headlong  tumult  reigns; 
At  thy  despotic  cali  the  rebels  cease. 
Sink  to  a  smiling  calm,— -and  all  is  peace. 
Those  that  inhabit  Earth's  remotest  bound. 
Trembling  survey  thy  terrours  all  around, 
When  kindling  meteors  redden  in  the  air. 
And  shake  thy  judgments  from  their  sanguine  hair^ 
At  thy  command  fair  blushes  lead  the  day, 
^nd  orient  pearls  glow  firom  each  tender  spray. 
Night  with  her  solemn  gloom  adores  a  God, 
And  spreads  her  sable  horrours  at  his  nod. 
Whole  nature  cheerful  owns  her  Maker's  voice. 
Each  creji^ture  smiles,  and  all  his  works  rejoice. 
Thy  bounty  streams  in  soft  uescendi.ig  showers. 
And  wakens  into  bloom  the  drooping  flowers; 
Pregnant  oh  high  thy  cloudy  cisterns  move^ 
And  pour  their  genial  treasures  from  above; 
Earth  smiles,  array'd  in  all  her  youthful  chanus, . 
Her  flowery  infants  ope  their  blushing  arms. 
And  kindling  life  each  vernal  blossom  warms. 
Thus  the  glad  year,  with  circling  mercies  crown'd. 
Enjoys  thy  goodness  in  an  endlpss  round. 
Whene'er  thou  smil'st,  frjssh  beauties  paint  th^ 
And  flowei's  awaken'd  vegetate  to  birth.     [Eaith^ 
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The  Arttf  wilda,  where  no  delights  are  found, 
Where  never  spring  ftdom*d  the  sterile  groiiiidy 
At  thy  command  a  pompous  dress  assume. 
Fair  roses  g^ow,  and  opening  lilies  Uoom : 
Here  verdant  hills  arise  on  every  side,  . 
And  shoot  their  tops  aloft  with  conscioos  pride; 
There  lowing  hnds  adorn  the  fertile  soil. 
And  crown  with  fleecy  wool  the  shepherd's  toil: 
While  tender  lambs  their  infant  voices  raise. 
And  sweetly  bleat  th'  Almighty  Giver's  praise. 
Here  loaded  valleys  smile  with  waving  com. 
And  golden  prospects  every  field  adorn ; 
They  shout  for  joy»  and  lowly  bending  ting, 
With  sweet  harmomous  notes,  their  gracious  King! 


ODES. 


ODE  I. 


TOFAHCy. 


Fahct,  bright  and  winged  maid  f 

In  thy  nightrdrawn  car  conveyed 

0*er  the  green  earth  and  wide-spread  main, 

A  thousand  shadows  in  thy  train, 

A  varied  air-embodied  host. 

To  don  what  shapes  thou  pleasett  most; 

Brandish  no  more  thy  scorpion  stings 

Around  the  destin'd  couch  of  kings; 

Nor  in  Rebellion's  ghastly  sise 

A  dire  gigantic  spectre  rise: 

Cease,  for  a  while,  in  rooms  of  state 

To  damp  the  slumbers  of  the  great; 

In  Merit's  lean-look'd  form  t*  appear. 

And  holla  '*  traitor**  in  their  ear: 

Or  Freedom's  holier  garb  belie, 

While  Justice  grinds  her  axe  fast  by : 

Nor  oW  th^  miser's  eye-lids  pour 

The  uncefreshlng  golden  sbow'r; 

Whilst,  keen  th'  unreal  bliss  to  feel. 

His  breast  bedews  the  ru0an  steel. 

With- these,  (when  next  thou  tak'st  thy  round) 
The  thoughts  of  guilty  Pride  confound : 
These  swell  the  horrours  and  affright 
Of  Conscience?  keen  condemning  night. 
For  this  (nor,  gracious  pow'r !  repine) 
A  gentler  ministry  be  thine : 
Whate'er  inspires  the  poet's  theme. 
Or  lover's  hope-^nliven'd  dream. 
Monimia's  mildest  form  assume; 
Spread  o'er  thy  cheeks  her  youthful  blopn^ 
Unfoid  her  eyes'  unbleminhM  rays. 
That  melt  to  virtue  as  we  gaze ; 


But  who  is  he  the  vngin  leads, 
Whom  high  a  flaming  torch  precedag^ 
In  a  gown  of  stainless  lawn. 
O'er  each  manly  shoulder  drawn  } 
Who,  clad  in  robe  of  scarlet  grain, 
Tlie  boy  that  bears  her  flowing  trainF 
Behind  his  back  a  quiver  hung, 
A  bended  bow  across  is  flung; 
His  head  and  heels  two  wings  unfold. 
The  azure  feathers  girt  with  gold  :-v 
Hymen !  'tis  he  who  kind  inspires 
Joj%  unfeign'd  and  chaste  desires : 
And  thou,  of  love  deceitful  child ! 
With  tiger-heart,  yet  lamb-like  mild. 
Fantastic  by  thjrself,  and  vain. 
But  seemly  seen  in  Hjrmen's  train  ; 
If  Fate  be  to  my  wishes  kind, 
Ol  may  1  find  jrou  ever  join'd; 
But  if  the  Fates  my  wish  deny. 
My  humble  roof  come  ye  npt  nigh* 

The  spell  works  on :  yet  stop  the  dtif 
While  in  the  house  of  sleep  I  stay. 
About  me  swells  the  sudden  grove. 
The  woven  arbourette  of  love ; 
Flow'rs  spring  unbidden  o'er  the  gronnd. 
And  more  than  Nature  plants  around. 
Fancy,  prolong  the  kind  repose ; 
Still,  still  th'  enchanting  vision  glowsj 
And  now  I  gaze  &er  all  her  charms. 
Now  sink  transported  in  her  arms. 
Oh  sacred  anergy  divine ! 
All  these  enrapturM  scenes  are  tiiine. 
Hail !  copious  source  of  pure  delight ; 
All  hail !  thou  heaven-revealed  rite; 
Endearing  Truth  thy  train  attends, 
And  thou  and  meek-ey'd  Peace  are  fHcoda: 
Closer  entwine  the  magic  bow'r ; 
Thick  rain  the  roae-empurpled  show^; 
The  m3r8ticjoy  impatient  flies 
Th'  unhallow'cl  gafe  Of  vulgar  eyes. 
Unenvied  let  the  rich  and  great 
Turmoil  without,  and  parcel  Fs*e^ 
Indulging  here,  in  bliss  supreme,     ^ 
Might  1  enjoy  the  golden  dream: 
Dut,  ah !  the  rapture  must  not  stoy  ; 
For  see !  she  glides,  she  glides  away. 

Oh  Fancy !  why  didst  thou  decoy 
My  thoughts  if^to  this  dream  of  joj. 
Then  to  forsake  me  all  alone. 
To  mourn  the  fond  delusion  gone? 
O !  back  again,  benign,  restore 
The  pictured  vision  as  before. 
Yes,  yes:  once  more  I  fold  my  eyes; 
Arise,  ye  dear  decei^,  arise. 
Ideas  bland  !  where  do  ye  rove  } 
Whv  fades  mv  visionarv  tnravt^> 
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Bre  yet  Um  eoek  to  OMtint  risft, 
Ind  the  lark,  with  nountiiig  wingf. 
The  simple  Tiilage-flwain  has  warSrd 
To  sbmke  off  sleep,  by  Jabour  earo'd; 
3r  on  the  rose's  silkea  heniy 
Aurora  weeps  ber  earliest  gem  ; 
3r,  beneath  the  opening  dawn, 
Smiles  the  fair^xtended  law^n. 
V^hen  ia  the  soft  enciroled  shade 
ft  find  redin'd  tbe^^ntle  mi^d. 
Bach  busy  motion  laid  to  rest, 
And  all  composed  ber  peaceful  b.reast: 
Swift  paint  the  fiiir  iptemal  scene, 
rh«  phantom  labours  of  your  reign  ^ 
Hie  liring  imagery  adorn 
KTitb  all  the  limnings  of  the  mom» 
WHh  all  the  treasures  Nature  keeps 
[^onceaKd  below  the  fonniag  deeps ; 
I>r  dress'd  in  the  rich  waving  pride. 
That  covers  the  gr^en  moQiitaiu's  side, 
!>r  blooms  beneath  the  amorous  gale 
n  the  wide-embosom^  vale. 
Let  powerful  Music  toa«ssay 
rhe  magic  of  her  hidden  lay : 
iVbile  each  harsh  thought  away  shall  My 
[>own  the  fell  stream  of  harmony. 
Compassion  mild  shall  fill  their  pla«e, 
Sach  gentle  miniater  of  grace, 
Pity  that  often  melta  to  love. 
Let  weeping  Pity  kind  improve 
The  soften*d  he»rt,  prepared  to  tol^ 
IVhate^er  impressions  Lov^  shall  make, 
^h !  ia  that  kind,  that  sacred  hour, 
i^hen  Hate,  when  An^er  \fMTe  no  pow*r^ 
tVhen  sighing  Love,  mild  simple  boy, 
Courtship  sweet,  and  tender  joy, 
Alone  possess  the  fair-one's  heart; 
Let  me  then.  Fancy,  bear  my  part, 

Ob  goddess!  how  1  long  t'  appear; 
rhe  hc^r  of  dear  success  draws  near: 
(ee  where  the  crowding  Shadows  wAit{ 
Flaste  and  unfold  the  ivory  gate : 
fe  gracious  forms,  employ  your  aid, 
^me  in  my  ^xiouslook  array'd, 
[^ome  I^ve,  come  Hymen,  at  my  pray»r 
Led  by  blithe  Hope,  ye  decent  pair 
By  mutual  confidence  combin'd. 
Ks  entt  in  sleep  I  saw  you  join'd. 
"ill  my  eyes  with  beart-sweird  tearh 
Fill  my  breast  with  lieart-bom  fears, 
Half-utter'd  vuws  and  half  suppress'd, 
Part  loo^'d  and  only  wish'd  the  rest ; 
ilake  sighs,  and  speaking  sorrows  prove, 
Sufiering  much,  how  much  I  k>ve; 
If  ake  the  Sf  uses'  lyre  complain, 
ftrang  by  me  in  warbled  strain  ^ 
Let  the  mek^lious  numbers  How 
Powerful  of  a  lover's  woe. 


Lean  Study,  s|re  af  sallow  Doubt, 
I  put  thy  musing  taper  out: 
Fantastic  all,  a  long  adieu ; 
jFor  what  has  love  to  do  with  you  f 
For,  lo,  I  go  where  Beauty  fires. 
To  satisfy  my  suuPs  desires ; 
For,  lo,  I  seek  the  sacrsd  walls 
Where  Love^  and  gentle  Beauty,  calls  < 
For  me  she  has  adorn*d  tbe  room. 
For  me  has  shed  a  rich  perfume : 
Has  she  not  prepar\i  the  tea } 
The  kettle  boils-Lghe  waits  fbr  me. 

I  come,  nor  single,  but  along 
Youthful  Sports  a  jolly  throng ! 
Thoughtless  joke,  and  in&nt  wiles; 
Harmless  wit,  and  virgin  smiles; 
Tender  words,  and  kind  intent; 
Languish  funcl^  and  blandishment; 
Yiekling  curtiy,  whisper  low; 
Silken  blush,  with  cheeks  that  glow; 
Chaste  desires,  and  wishes  meet; 
Thin  clad  Hope,  a  foot-man  fleet; 
Modesty,  that  turns  aside. 
And  backward  strives  her  fbrm  to  hidec 
Healthful  Mirth,  still  gay  and  yoang. 
And  Meekness  with  a  maiden's  tongue ; 
Satire,  by  good  humour  dress'd 
In  a  ;nany-colour'd  vest : 
And  enter  leaning  at  the  dooi; 
Who  send'st  thy  flaunting  pape  before, 
Tbe  roguish  boy  of  kind  dellgh^ 
Attendant  on  tbe  lover's  niglu. 
Fair  his  ivory  shuttle  flies 
Through  the  bright  threads  of  mingltni^  dyesu 
As  swift  his  rosy  ingers  move 
.To  knit  the  silken  cords  of  love ; 
And  stop  who  softly-stealing  goes 
Occasion  high  on  her  tiptoes. 
Whom  youth  with  watchful  look  espies. 
To  seize  tbe  forelock  ere  she  flies, 
Kre  he  her  bald  pate  shall  survey. 
And  well-plied  heels  to  run  away. 

But, anxious  Care,  be  far  from  hence; 
Vain  snrmise,  and  alter*d  sense; 
Misshapen  doubts,  the  woes  they  bring; 
And  Jealousy,  of  fiercest  sting;    . 
Despair,  that  solitary  stands, 
And  wrings  a  halter  in  bis  hands; 
Flattery,  falae  and  hollow  found. 
And  Dread,  with  eye  still  looktnf  round ; 
Ararice,  bending  under  pelf: 
Conceit,  still  gazing  on  herself: 
O  Love!  exclude  high-crested  Prid^, 
Nymph  of  Amazonian  stride : 
Nor  in  these  walls,  like  wailing-maid. 
Be  Curiosity  surveyed. 
That  to  the  key-hole  lays  her  ear. 
Listening  at  the  door  to  hear ; 
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All  ye  who  put  oor  woes  to  flight; 
AH  ye  who  minister  delight; 
Nods,  and  wreaths,  and  becks,  and  tips ; 
Meaning  winks,  and  roguish  trips; 
Fond  deceits,  and  kind  surprises; 
Sudden  sinks,  and  sudden  rises; 
Laughs,  and  toys,  and  gamesome  fights  j 
Jolly  dance,  and  girds,  and  flights: 
Then,  to  make  me  wholly  Meet, 
Ijet  me  be  there  a  welcome  guest. 


ODE  III 


Iimnortalia  ne  spereS|  monet  imnus 

HOR. 

Now  Spring  begins  her  smiling  round. 
Lavish  to  paint  th*  enameil'd  ground ; 
The  birds  exalt  their  cheerful  voice. 
And  gay  on  every  bough  rejoice. 
The  lovely  Graces,  hand  in  hand. 
Knit  in  Love's  eternal  band, 
With  dancing  step  at  early  dawn. 
Tread  lightly  o*er  the  dewy  lawn. 
Wherever  the  youthful  sisters  move, 
They  fire  the  soul  to  genial  love. 
Now,  by  the  river*8  painted  side. 
The  swain  delfghts  his  country  bride. 
While,  pleas'd,  she  hears  his  artless  vowf : 
Above  the  feather'd  songster  wooes. 
Soon  will  the  ripen*d  Summer  yield 
Her  various  gifts  to  every  field ; 
Soon  fruitful  trees,  a  beauteous  show. 
With  ruby-tinctur»d  births  shall  glow; 
Sweet  smells,  from  beds  of  lilies  borne. 
Perfume  the  breezes  of  the  mom. 
The  sunny  day,  and  dewy  night. 
To  rural  play  my  fair  invite; 
Soft  on  a  bank  of  violets  laid. 
Cool  she  enjoys  the  evening  shade; 
The  sweets  of  Summer  feast  her  eye. 
Yet  soon,  soon  will  the  Summer  fly. 
Attend,  n^y  lovely  maid,  and  know 
To  profit  by  the  moral  show: 
Now  young  and  blooming  thou  art  seen, 
^resh  on  the  st^lk,  for  ever  green ; 
|<low  does  th'  unfolded  bud  disclose 
Full  blown  to  sight  the  blushing  rose: 
Yet,  once  the  sunny  season  past, 
Think  not  the  coz^ing  scene  will  last) 
Let  not  the  flatterer  Hope  persuade: 
^h  !  must  1  say  that  this  will  fade? 
For  see  the  Sumpner  posts  away^ 
Sad  emblem  of  our  own  decay. 
Now  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north, 
Privcs  his  iron  chariot  forth: 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweda*s  silver  flood  constrains; 
pist  up  thy  eyes,  how  bleak  and  bare 
He  wanders  on  the  tops  of  Yare ! 


**  Shall  I,  ah  horrid  !**  wilt  thoa  ssy, 
'*  Be  like  to  thif  another  day?** 

Yet,  when  in  snow  and  dreary  firoat 
The  pleasure  of  the  field  is  lost. 
To  blazing  hearths  at  home  we  ran. 
And  fires  supply  the  distant  San  ; 
In  gay  delights  our  hours  employ. 
We  do  not  lose  but  change  our  joy; 
Happy  abandon  every  care. 
To  lead  the  dance,  to  court  the  fair. 
To  turn  the  page  of  ancient  bards, 
To  drain  the  bowl,  and  deal  the  cards. 
But  when  the  beauteous  white  and  red 
From  the  pale  ashy  cheek  is  fled; 
When  wrinkles  dire,  and  age  severe. 
Make  beauty  fly  we  know  not  where: 
The  fair  whom  Fates  unkind  disarm. 
Have  they  for  ever  ceas'd  to  charm  ? 
Or  is  there  left  some  pleasing  art. 
To  keep  secure  a  captive  heart? 

**  Unhappy  Love  l"  might  lovers  say, 
**  Beauty,  thy  food,  does  swift  decay 
When  once  that  shortrlivM  stoek  is 
What  art  thy  famine  can  prevent? 
Virtues  prepare  with  eariy  care. 
That  Love  may  live  on  Wisdom^s  fare  i 
Though  Ecstacy  with  Beauty  flies. 
Esteem  is  born  when  Beauty  dies. 
Happy  to  whom  the  Pates  decree 
The  gift  of  Heav*o  io  giving  thee: 
Thy  beauty  shall  his  yooth  engmje  ; 
Thy  Tiruies  shall  delight  bis  afe." 


ODE  IT. 


OM  TBI  MBW  TBAm.   1739l 

Jawus,  who,  with  sliding  pace, 

Run*st  a  never-epding  race. 

And  drives t  about,  in  prone  career. 

The  whiriing  circle  of  the  year. 

Kindly  indulge  a  little  stay, 

1  beg  but  one  swift  hour's  delay. 

O !  while  th*  important  minutes  wait. 

Let  me  revolve  the  books  of  fate; 

See  what  the  coming  year  intends 

I'o  me,  my  country,  kind  and  friends. 

Then  may'sC  thou  wing  thy  flight,  and  go^ 

To  scatter  blindly  joys  and  woe; 

Spread  dire  disease,  or  purest  health. 

And,  as  thou  list'st,  grant  place  or  wesdtlk 

This  hour,  withheld  by  potent  charms, 

Ev*n  Peace  shall  sleep  in  ^w'r^s  mad  armsf 

Kings  feel  their  inward  torments  leo^ 

And  for  a  moment  wish  to  bleS& 

Life  now  presents  another  scene^ 
The  same  strange  farce  to  act  agaiti; 
Again  the  weary  huoiiin  play'rs 
Advance,  and  take  their  several  shares : 
Clodius  riots,  Ci^psar  ^hts, 
TuUy  pleads,  and  Maro  writes. 
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^  Bet  there,  id  Tarieus  heafM  combin'dy 

^he  vast  designs  of  banuui-kiiid; 

Vhaiever  swell'd  the  statesmao's  thought, 

lie  mischiefs  mad  ambition  wrought, 

*ublic  revenge  and  hidden  guilt, 

i^be  blood  by  secret  murder  spilt, 

Tieodships  to  sordid  interest  given, 

Lnd  ill.match*d  hearts,  ne'er  paired  in  Heaven; 

Vhat  Avarice,  to  crown  his  store, ' 

tole  from  the  orphan,  and  the  poor; 

>r  Luxury's  more  shameful  waste, 

iquander'd  on  th'  unthankAil  ieast» 

'e  kinp,  and  guilty  great»  drkw  near; 

Sefbre  this  awful  court  appear ; 

^re  to  the  Muse's  piercing  eye 

The  secrets  of  all  mortals  lie; 

'he,  strict  avenger,  brings  to  light 

Tour  crimes  concesl'd  in  darkest  night;^ 

Ls  Conscience,  to  her  trust  most  true, 

>haU  judge  between  th*  oppress'd  and  you* 

This  casket  shows,  ye  wretched  train, 
low  often  Merit  sued  in  vain. 
!ee,  there,  undry'd,  the  widow's  tears; 
iee,  there,  unsooth'd  the  orphan*s  fears: 
fet,  look,  what  mighty  sums  appear, 
Phe  vile  profusion  of  the  year. 
>>uld'8tthou  not,  impious  Greatness,  give 
lie  smallest  alms,  that  Want  might  live^ 
Vnd  yet,  how  many  a  laige  repast 
'aird  the  rich  glutton's  sickly  taste  J 
)ne  table's  vain  intemperate  load, 
Vith  ambush*d  death,  and  sickness  strow'd, 
iad  blest  the  cottage'  peaceful  shade, 
Ind  given  its  children  health  and  bread: 
Phe  rustic  sire,  and  faithful  spouse, 
^ith  each  dear  pledge  of  honest  vows, 
-lad,  at  the  sober- tasted  meal, 
lepeated  oft  the  grateful  tale; 
laid  hymn'd,  in  native  language  free,  ^ 
The  song  of  thanks  to  Heaven  and  thee^ 
i  music  that  the  great  ne'er  hear, 
f  et  sweeter  to  th>  internal  ear 
rhan  any  soft  seducing  note 
S'er  thrili'd  fh>m  FarineUi's  throat 

Let's  still  search  on     «  -This  bundle's  Urge* 
^That's  here  ?  Tis  Science'  plaintive  charge, 
iear  Wisdom's  philosophic  siffh. 
Neglected  all  her  treasures  lie> 
That  none  her  secret  haunts  explore. 
To  learn  what  Plato  taught  before ; 
Jer  sons  seduc'd  to  turn  their  parts 
To  Flattery's  more  thriving  arts; 
lefine  their  better  sense  away 
ind  join  Corruption's  flag,  fbr  pay. 
lee  his  rejvard  the  gamester  share^ 
yho  painted  moral  Virtue  &ir ; 
nspir'd  the  minds  of  generous  youth 
To  love  the  simple  mistress  Truth; 
The  patriot  path  disUnoUy  show'd. 
That  Rome  and  Greece  to  glory  tit)de; 
rhat  self-applause  is  noblest  fame, 
Ind  kings  may  greatness  link  to  sbame> 
^hile  honesty  is  no  disgrace, 
Ud  Peace  can  smile  without  a  place, 
iear  too  Astronomy  repine, 
rt'^ho  tai^ht  unnumber'd  worlds  to  shine; 
iYho  travels  boundless  ether  through, 
ind  bring!  the  distant  orbs  to  view. 
2aa  she  her  broken  glass  repair. 
Though  A?»rioe  hat  hcrall  to  spared 


What  mighty  seerets  ha4  been  founds  • 
Was  Virtue  mistress  of  Ave  pound  ? 
Yet  see  where,  given  to  Wealth  and  Pride> 
A  bulky  pension  lies  beside. 

A  vaunt  then.  Riches;  no  delay; 
I  spurn  th'  ignoble  heaps  away. 
What  though  your  charms  can  purchase  all 
The  giddy  honours  of  this  ball; 
Make  Nature's  germans  all  divide. 
And  haughty  peers  renounce  their  pride ; 
Can  buy  proud  Flavia's  sordid  smile, 
Or  ripe  for  fate,  this  destin'd  isle. 
Though  Greatness  condescends  to  pray. 
Will  Time  indulge  9ne  hour's  delay. 
Or  give  the  wretch  intent  on  pelf. 
One  moment's  credit  with  himself? 
Virtue,  that  true  Arom  false  discerns, 
The  vulgar  courtly  phrase  ^unleams^ 
Superior  far  to  Fortune's  frown. 
Bestows  alone  the  stable  crown. 
The  wreath  from  honour's  root  that  springs. 
That  fiMles  upon  the  brows  of  kings. 


ODE  r. 


Ott  THE  BATTLE  OF  OLADSMUIR.   1745. 

As  over  Gladsmuir*s  blood-stain*d  field,  ' 

Scotia,  imperial  goddess,  flew; 
Her  lifted  spear  and  radiant  shield 
Conspicuous  biasing  to  the  view : 

Her  visage,  lately  clouded  with  despair, 
Now  reassum'd  its  first  majestic  air. 

Such  seen  as  oft  in  battle  warm 

She  glow'd  through  many  a  martial  age ; 
Or  mild  to  breathe  the  civil  charm, 
In  pious  plans  and  counsel  sage : 
For,  o'er  the  mingling  glories  of  her  face, 
A  manly  greatness  helghten'd  female  grace. 

Loud  as  the  trumpet  rolls  its  sound,     . 
Her  voice  the  power  celestial  rais*d; 
Whilst  her  victorious  sons  around 
In  silent  joy  isnd  wonder  gazed: 
The  sacred  Muses  heard  th'  immortal  lay. 
And  thus  to  earth  the  notes  of  fame  convey: 

'<  Tib  done!  my  sons!  'tis  nobly  done  I 

Victorious  over  tjrrBiit  power; 
How  quick  the  race  6f  fame  was  run  I 
The  work  of  ages  in  one  hour:  [reigns; 

Slow  creeps  th'  oppressive  weight  of  slavish 
One  glorious  moment  rose,  and  burst  your 
chains. 

**  But  late,  forlorn,  dejected,  pale, 

A  prey  to  each  insulting  ibe; 
I  sanght  the  grove  and  gloomy  vale. 
To  vent  in  solitude  my  woe; 
Now  to  my  hand  the  balance  £iir  restor'd; 
Once  more  I  wiekl  on  high  the  imperial  sword : 

**  What  arm  has  this  deliverance  wrought? 

»Tis  he!  the  gallant  youth  appears^ 
O  warm  in  fields,  and  cool  in  thought! 
Beyond  the  slow  advance  of  years ! 
Haste,  let  me,  rescued  now  from  future  harms. 
Strain  dote  the  filial  virtue  in  my  arms. 
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•*  Early  !  irofiM  this  roy»l  youth, 

Ah  !  ill  deUin'd  on  foreign  shorct; 
t  fiird  his  mind  with  love  of  truth. 
With  fortitude  and  wiidom's  storcf : 
For  when  a  noble  action  it  decreed, 
HeaT*n  forms  the  hero  for  the  destio'd  deed. 

'  <'  Nor  could  the  aoft  ledachig  charme 
Of  miM  Heaperia's  Mooming  toil 
fi*er  quench  his  noble  thirst  of  arms. 
Of  generous  deeds  and  honest  toil ; 
Fix'd  with  the  Warmth  a  ooontry  love  anpartsi 
He  fled  their  weakness,  bat  adiBir>d  theJr  arU' 

^  With  him  1  ploughed  the  stormy  main; 
My  breath  inspir'd  th*  auspicious  gale; 
Rcsenr'd  for  Gladsmuir's  glorious  plain, 
Through  dangers  wing»d  his  daring  sail :     [pose 
Where, fonn'd  with  inborn  worth,  hedurstop- 
His  single  Talour  to  an  host  of  foes. 

<*  He  came!  he  spoke!  and  dl  aromid, 

As  swift  as  HctfVn's  quick-darted  flame. 
Shepherds  turn'd  warriors  at  the  sound. 
And  every  bosom  beat  for  fame; 
They  caught  heroic  ardour  from  his  eyes^ 
And  at  bis  side  the  willing  heroes  rise. 

^  lUmse,  England  1  route,  Fame^s  noblest  son. 
In  all  thy  ancient  splendour  shine-. 

If  1  the  glorious  work  begttn, 

O  let  the  crowning  P^™  *^  *•**"*  •  . 

I  bring  a  prince,  for  such  is  HcavVs  decree, 
'    Who  overcon%es  bat  to  forgive  and  free. 

•*  So  shall  fierce  wars  and  tumtflts  cease. 

While  Plenty  crowns  the  smiling  plam; 
And  Industry,  fair  child  of  peace. 
Shall  in  each  crowded  city  reign; 

So  shall  these  happy  realms  for  ever  prove 
The  swecU  of  muoo,  liberty,  and  love. 


SONGS. 

Ti  sbepheids  4iid  nymphs,  that  adooi  the  gay 
(Jain,  [stl-ain; 

Approach  from  your  sports,  and  attend  to  my 
Amongst  all  your  number  a  lover  so  true 
Was  ne'er  so  ondone,  with  such  bliss  in  his  view. 

Was  ever  a  pymph  so  hard-hearted  as  mine? 
the  knows  me  sineere,  and  she  sees  bow  I  pine; 
•he  does  not  disdain  me,  nor  frown  in  her  wrath. 
Bat  calmly  and  mildly  resigns  me  to  death. 

She  calls  me  her  friend,  but  her  lover  detiies  s 
She  smiles  when  I'm  cheerful,  but  hears  not  jny 
A  bosom  so  flinty,  so  gentle  an  air,  [sighs; 

Inspires  me  With  hope,  and  yet  bids  me  despair ! 

1  fan  at  her  feet,  and  implore  her  with  tiwrs: 
Her  answer  confounds,  while  her  manner  endears; 
When  softly  she  tells  me  to  hope  no  relief. 
My  trembling  lips  bless  her,  in  spite  of  my  grief. 

By  night,  while  I  slumber,  still  haunted  with  care, 
I  start  up  in  anguish  and  sigh  for  the  fair: 
The  fair  sleep  in  peace,  may  she  ever  do  so! 
And  oidy  when  dreaming  imagine  my  woe. 


Then  gaze  at  a  disCance,  nor  fiirtber  Wyite; 
Nor  think  she  should  love,  whom  sb*  cuoot  sd-. 

mire; 
Hush  all  thy  eomplaitting,  and  dying  her  slaive. 
Commend  herto  He«vHi,mnd tfayaetf  t* tks  gnm« 


Ar  the  tbepheiii>s  mounifol  fate. 

When  doomM  to  love,  and  doomM  to  lai^aii^ 
To  bear  the  scomfbl  fair-one's  hmte. 

Nor  dare  disdose  his  anguish. 
Yet  eager  loots,  and  dying  sighs. 

My  secret  soul  discover  ;- 
While  rapture  trembling  through  mine  eyev 

Reveals  how  much  1  love  her. 
The  tender  glance;  the  red*ning  cheeky 

O'erspread  with  rising  biush^ 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  spesdc 

A  thousand  various  wi^ies. 

For  oh!  that  fonn  so  heavenly  fair. 

Those  lanenid  eyes  so  tweedy  smUiBC^ 
That  artlesv  blush,  and  modest  air. 

So  fatally  begoiling. 
Thy  every  look,  and  every  grace. 

So  charm  whene'er  I  view  thee ; 
Till  death  o'ertake  me  in  the  chase, 

Stitt  will  my  hopes  puHne  thee : 
Then  when  my  tedious  hours  are  past. 

Be  this  last  triessing  given. 
Low  at  thy  foet  to  breathe  my  last. 

And  die  in  sight  of  Heaven. 


AiNlv«  ye  pleasant  sports  and  plays, 
Farewel,  each  song  that  was  divediiig) 

Love  tunes  my  pipe  to  m^mmfol  Inys, 
1  sing  of  DeUa  and  of  Damon's  pavtany* 

Long  had  he  lov'd,  and  fong  ooncenN 

The  dear,  tormenting,  pleasant  ^ 
Till  Delia's  mildness  had  prevailed 

On  him  to  show  his  indinatioo. 

Just  as  Uie  fair-one  seemM  to  give 

A  patient  ear  to  his  love-stoiy, 
Damon  must  his  Delia  Icftve, 

To  go  in  quest  of  toilsome  glory« 

Half-spoken  woids  hung  on  his  tongtK, 
Thdr  eyes  refus'd  the  uwal  greetiiig; 

And  sighs  supply»d  their  wonted  soof,  r«¥- 

These  charming  sounds  were  dtto^  to  9m^ 

A.  Dear  idol  of  my  soul,  adieu ! 

Cease  to  lament,  but  ne'er  to  \xsf9t.  flM^ 
While  Damon  lives,  he  lives  for  yoo. 
No  other  charms  shtll  ever  mowe  ae. 

B.  AUis !  who  knows,  when  parted  far 

From  Delia,  but  you  may  deceive  herf 
The  thought  destroys  ray  heart  with  ceie. 
Adieu,  my  dear,  I  fear  for  ever. 

A.  If  ever  I  forget  my  vows. 

May  then  my  guardian  ai^  lemveaes 
And  more  to  aggravate  my  woes. 
Be  you  so  good  as  to  fofgite  am^ 
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Yb  thepherdt  of  tbifl  pteasant  Hik 

Where  Yarrow  streaoM  along, 
Jonake  yoar  rural  UnU^  and  joia 

Ih  my  triumphant  toog. 
She  grants,  she  yields ;  one  heavenly  smile 

Atones  her  long  delays^ 
One  happy  minute  crowns  the  pains 

Of  many  suffering  days. 

lUise,  raise  the  yictor-K>tes  uf  joy. 

These  suffering  days  are  o'er> 
Love  satiates  now  his  boondless  wish 

From  beauty's  boundless  store; 
Ko  doubtful  hopes^  no  anxious  fears 

This  rising  calm  destroy. 
New  erery  prospect  smll^  around 

All  opening  into  joy, 

^e  Sun  with  double  lustre  shone 

TbtX  dear  consenting  hour, 
^righten'd  each.hill,  and  o*er  each  vak 

New  colourM  every  flower; 
The  gales  their  gentto  sighs  withheld, 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  move. 
The  hovering  songsters  round  were  mute^ 

And  wonder  hush'd  the  grov&. 

^e  hills  and  dales  no  more  resound 

The  lambkin's  tender  cry. 
Without  one  murmur  Yarrow  stole 

In  dimpling  silence  by ; 
All  nature  seem'd  in  still  repose 

Her  voice  alone  to  hear, 
^at  gently  roll'd  the-tuneful  wave. 

She  spoke  and  blessHl  my  ear. 

*'  Tske,  take,  wbate'er  of  bliss  or  joy 

You  fondly  fancy  mine, 
Whatever  of  joy  or  bliss  1  boast 

Love  renders  wholly  thine;" 
The  woods  struck  up,  to  the  soft  gdle 

The  leaves  were  seen  to  move. 
The  feathered  choir  reHim'd  their  voicci 

And  wonder  filled  the  grove. 

^be  hilh  and  dales  again  resound 

The  lambkins  tender  cry, 
With  all  his  murmurs  Yarrow  trill'd 

The  song  of  triumph  by ; 
Above,  beueatby  around,  all  on 

Was  verdure,  beauty,  song, 
I  snatched  her  to  my  trpmbling  breast. 

All  naturr  joy'd  along. 


Go,  plaintive  sounds !  and  to  the  fiut 

My  secret  wounds  impart, 
Tidl  all  I  hope,  tell  all  I  fear. 

Each  motion  in  my  heart. 

But  she,  methinks,  is  lisfning  now 
To  6oroe  enchant' ng  strain. 

The  8mi?e  that  triumphs  o'er  her  brow 
Seems  not  to  heed  my  pain. 

T«s,  plaintive  sounds,  yet,  yet  d^lay, 

How'^er  my  ?ove  repine, 
X^t  that  gay  minute  pass  away^ 

Tito  next  perhaps  is  thinei 


Yes,  plaintive  sounds,  tto  longer  crcat. 
Your  griefs  shall  soon  be  o*er. 

Her  cheek,  uadimpled  now,  has  lost 
The  smile  it  lately  wore. 

Yes,  plaintive  sounds,  she  now  is  yours, 

'Tis  now  your  tim€  to  move ; 
Essay  to  soften  all  her  powers. 

And  be  that  softness,  love.' 

Cease,  plaintive  sounds,  your  task  is  don»» 

That  anxfooa  tender  air 
Proves  o'er  her  heart  the  conquest  woo» 

1  see  you  melting  there;. 

Return*  ye  smiles,  return  again, 

Return  each  sprightly  grace, 
I  yield  up  to  your  charming  i«iga. 

All  that  enchanting  fiu^a. 

I  take  no  outward  show  amiss 
Rove  where  they  will,  her  eyes^ 

Still  let  her  smiles  each  sh^herd  bless, 
So  she  but  hear  my  sighs. 


Tou  ask  me,  charming  fidr. 
Why  thus  1  pensive  go. 

From  whence  proceeds  my  cart^ 
What  nourishes  my  woe  ? 

Why  seek*st  the  cause  to  And 

Of  ills  that  1  endure? 
Ah !  why  so  vainly  kind, 

tJnless  resolv'd  to  cure? 

It  needs  no  magic  art 

To  know  whence  my  alarms; 
Examine  your  own  heart. 

Go  read  them  in  your  diarms^ 

Whene'er  the  youthful  quire 
Along  the  vale  advanoe. 

To  raise,  at  your  desire, 
The  lay^  or  form  the  dance : 

Beneficent  to  each> 

Yda  some  kind  grace  afl^rd, 
Oentle  in  deed  or  speech, 

A  smile  or  friendly  word. 

Whilst  on  my  love  you  put 
No  value;— or  the  same. 

As  if  my  fire  was  but 
Some  paltry  village  flame* 

At  this  my  colour  flies. 

My  breast  with  sorrow  heaves; 
The  pain  I  would  disguise^' 

Nor  man  nor  maid  deorfves. 

My  love  stands  all  disptoy'd. 
Too  strong  tor  art  to  hide. 

How  soon  the  heart's  betray**-- 
With  such  a  doe  to  guide) 

How  cruel  is  my  fate, 

AfSronU  I  c^d  have  bonia> 
Found  comfort  in  your  hate. 

Or  triumph'd  in  your^eore: 
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But  whilst  I  thus  adore, 
I'm  driven  tu  wild  despatr; 

iDdiiTerence  is  more 
Thai^  rugini;  love  can  bear. 


ttAMILtON'S  tOEMS/ 


Wocld'st  thou  know  her  sacred  charms 
Who  this  destin'd  heart  alarms, 
What  kind  of  nymph  the  tleavens  decree 
The  maid  that*»  made  for  love  and  me^ 

Who  pants  to  hear  the  sigh  sincere, 
"Who  melfs  to  see  the  tender  tear. 
From  each  ungentle  pitssion  free; 
Such  the  maid  that's  made  for  me. 

Who  joys  whene'er  ihe  tees' me  gTkd, 
Who  s6rrows  wlien  she  sees  me  sad. 
For  peace  and  me  can  pomp  resign ; 
Such  the  heart  that*s  made  for  mine. 

Whose  soul  with  generous  friendship  glows, 
Who  feels  the  blessin^rs  she  bestows. 
Of  ntle  to  all,  but  kin4  to^me; 
Such  be  ipioe,  if  such  there  be. 

Whose  genuine  thotights,  devoid  of  art. 
Are  all  the  natives  of  her  heart, 
A  simple  train,  from  fal«ebood  free ; 
Such  the  maid  that*s  made  (ot  me. 

Avaunt,  ye  lifrht  coquets,  retire. 
Whom  glittering  fops  around  admire; 
UnmovM  your  tinsel  charts  I  see, 
Mure  genuine  beauties  are  for  me. 

Shoiild  Love,  fantastic  as  he  is. 
Raise  up  some  rival  to  my  bliss; 
And  should  she  change,  but  can  that  be  } 
Mo  other  maid  is  made  for  me. 


BY  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

ON  RBAOING  tlfC  FOREGOIltn: 

If  you  wouM  know,  my  dearest  frieekl^ 
The  man  whose  merit  may  pretend 
To  gain  my  heart,  that  yet  is  free. 
Him  that's  made  for  love  and  me : 

His  mind  should  be  his  chiefest  carc^ 
AU  his  improvements  centre  there, 
From  each  unmanly  passion  free ; 
That  is  the  man  who's  made  for  me. 

Whose  geAerous  bosom  goodness  warms* 
Whom  sacred  virtue  ever  charms. 
Who  to  no  vice  a  slave  will  be; 
This  is  the  man  who's  made  for  me. 

Whose  tongue  can  easily  impart 
The  dictates  of  his  honest  heart, 
|n  plain  goodvsense;  from  flattery  firee; 
Such  he  must  be  who's  made  for  me. 


The  study  of  mf  fife  shall  be. 
To  please  the  mau  so  dear  to  me. 

Ye  powdered  beaux,  from  me  retire. 
Who  only  your  dear  selves  admiie; 
Though  decked  in  richest  lace  you  bey 
No  tinsel'd  fop  has  charms  for  me. 

Glasgow. 


REPLY  BY  MR,  HAMILTON. 

— Scd  quae  legal  ipsa  Lycoris.  nmmj 

0  GENTLB  maid !  whcte*er  thou  art. 
That  8eek*st  to  bless  a  friendly  heart ; 
Whose  Muse  and  mind  seem  fram'd  to  prove 
The  tenderness  of  mutual  love. 

The  heart  that  flutters  in  bis  bre«^ 
That  longs  and  pants  to  be  at  rcsi, 
Roam'd  all  round  thy  sct,  to  find 
A  gentle  mate ;  and  hop*d  her  kind. 

1  saw  a  &ce — and  found  it  fotr ; 

1  search'd  a  mind— nsaw  goodness  there: 
Goodness  and  beauty  both  combinM; 
But  Heav*n  forbad  her  to  be  kindw 

To  thee  for  reftige  dar*  I  fly,- 
The  victim  of  another  eye  ? 
Poor  gift!  a  lost,  rejected  heart, 
Dc^ep  wounded  by  a  foreign  darti 

From  this  inevHabl^  chain, 
Alas !  1  hope  to  *sc«pe  in  vain* 
Is  there  a  pow*r  can  set  me  free^ 
A  powV  on  Earth— or  is  it  thee? 

Yet  were  thy  cheek  as  Venus  fair; 
Bloom'd  all  the  Paphian  goddess  tliere. 
Such  as  she  bless*d  Adonis'  arms; 
Thou  could*st  but  equal  Laura's  chamis. 

Or  were  thy  gerttleit  mihil  repftite 
With  all  that's  mild,  that*s  soft,  that's  sweet; 
Was  all  that's  sweet,  soft,  mild,  combtn*d. 
Thou  could'st  but  equal  Laura's  mind. 

Since  beauty,  goodness,  is  not  found 
Of  equal  force  to  soothe  this  wound. 
Ah !  what  can  case  my  anguishM  mkid  ? 
Perhaps  the  charm  of  being  kind. 

Canst  thou  transported  view  the  lays 
That  warble  forth  another's  praisd^ 
Indulgent  to  the  vow  ur^uown. 
Well  pleas'd  with  homage  not  thy  own  f 

Canst  thou  the  sighs  with  pity  hear 
That  swell  to  touch  another's  ear? 
Canst  thou  with  sofl  compassion  see 
The  tears  that  fall,  and  not  for  thee  ^ 

Canst  thou  thy  blooming  hopes  resigOf 
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erhapt  lliite^s  gently  stealing  pac^ 
lay  Laara'f  fatal  form  efface; 
hoa  to  my  heart  alone  t>e  dear/ 
lone  thy  iibagte  triumph  h^re. 

ome  then,  best  angel !  to  my  aid  I 
ome,  sore  thou*rt  such,  the  geutlest  maid: 
r  thou  canst  work  this  cure  divine, 
ly  heart  henceforth  is  wholly  thine. 
Mdinlmrgh, 


THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  AffSWEB. 

OUR  Laura's  charms  I  cannot  boast; 
for  beauty  I  ne'er  was  a  toast ; 
'm  not  remarkable  for  sense; 
'o  wit  l*ve  not  the  least  pretence. 

f  gold  and  silver  have  the  power 

"o  charm,  no  thousands  swell  my  dower  | 

lo  shining  treasures  1  possess, 

*o  make  th6  world  my  work  confess. 

Ln  honest  plain  good.natur*d  lass. 
The  character  by  which  I  pass,) 
doubt  will  scarcely  have  the  art 
*o  drive  your  Laura  from  your  heart* 

lut,  sir,  jrour  having  beeo  in  lovei 
Vtll  not  your  title  to  me  prove : 
•"ar  nobler  qualities  must.be 
n  him  who's  made  for  love  and  me* 

Tis  trae  yon  can  with  ease  impart 
The  dictates  of  your  honest  heart, 
n  plain  good  sense,  from  flattery  free: 
Sut  this  aloue  won't  answer  me. 

!>nce  more  peruse  my  lines  with  care; 
Pry  if  you  find  your  picture  there : 
Por  by  that  test  youll  quickly  see,     , 
f  you're  the  man  who's  made  fbr  me* 

CUigom 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  RIpICDLBO  THB  AUTHOR'S  LOVBf. 

K  FBM ALB  friend  advised  a  swaiu 
Whose  heart  she  wish'd  at  ease, 

*  Make  love  thy  plt^aiure,  not  thy  pain, 
Mor  let  it  deeply  sei2e. 

<  Beauty,  where  vanities  abound, 

No' serious  passion  claims: 
Then,  till  a  phenix  can  be  foundi 

Do  not  admit  the  flames."^ 

But  griev'd,  she  finds  all  his  replies 
(Since  prepossessed  when  young) 

Pake  all  their  hints  from  Silvia's  eyes. 
None  from  Ardelia's  tongue. 

Thus,  Cupid,  all  their  aim  they  mitt. 

Who  would  unbend' thy  bow; 
^d  each  slight  nymph  a  phenix  is, 
'  U  thou  wottid^tt  havt  it  so« 


THE  BRAES  OF  YATtltOUr, 

TO  LADY  JAN  B  HQBIB, 
IN  IMITATION  OF  TMBANCIBNT8COT18H  MANNBB. 

A.  Busk  ye,  bnSk  ye,  my  bony  bony  bride. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow? 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
And  thihk  nae  mair  on  the  Btaes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bony  bony  bride  ? 
Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow  ? 

A.  1  gat  her  where  I  dare  na  weil  be  seen, 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bony  bony  bride. 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow^ 

igor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leive 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bony  bony  bride  } 
Why  does  she  weep  thy  winsome  marrow  ? 

Ami  why  dnre  ye  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow? 

A.  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maon  sha 
weep, 

Lang  iiiAun  she  weep  with  dule  and  sorrowy 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow* 

For  she  has  tint  her  luver  luver  dear» 
Her  luver  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow^ 

And  I  hae  slain  the  comliest  swain      .    . 
That  e'er  pu'd  birks  on  the  Braei  of  Yarrow. 

Why  rans  thy  stream,  O  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red  ? 

Why  on  thy  Braes  heard  the  voice  of  somnT? 
And  why  yod  ihelancholeous  welds 

Hung  on  the  bony  birks  of  Yarrow! 

What  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful  rueful  flude? 

What's  yonder  floats  ?  0  dhle  and  sorrow ! 
Tis  be,  the  comely  swain  [  slew 

Upon  the  dulefiil  Braes  of  Yarro#« 

Wash,  O  wash  his  wounds,  his  wounds  in  teai|f 
His  wounds  in  tears,  with  dule  and  sorrow. 

And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weids, 
And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Then  bnild,  then  build,  ye  sisters  sisters  sa^ 
Ye  sifters  sad,  bis  tonib  with  sorrow, 

An<l  weep  around  in  wac^l  wise, 
His  helpless  fate  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow* 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless  useless  shield. 
My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow, 

The  fatal  spear  that  pierc'd  his  breast, 
His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to  lue. 
And  warn  from  fight?  but,  to  my  sorrow. 

O'er  rashly  bald,  a  stronger  arm 
Thou  met'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  sroelte  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows  the 
Yellow  on  Yarrow's  bank  the  gowan,       [grass. 

Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 
Swaet  tha  wate  of  Yarrow  flowan.  * 
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Flows  Yarrow  t/keet}  wM  sweet,  as  sweet  flows 
/     As*  green  its  grass,  its  go  wan  yellow,     [Tweed* 
As  sweet  smells  on  iu  braes  the  birk. 
The  apple  frae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  (uve,  fair  fair  indeed  thy  luvc> 
In  floury  bands  thou  him  did'st  fetter, 

Though  he  was  fair  and  weil  bdnivM  again, 
'Than  me,  he  never  Ined  thee  better. 

Busk  ye,  then  busk,  my  bony  bony  bride. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  Winsome  marrow, 

ftusk  ye,  and  Hie  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mlir  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

C.  How  can  I  busk  a  bony  bony  bride? 

How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow } 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  tweed. 

That  slew  my  luTe  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow? 

O  Yarrow  fields,  may  never  never  rain. 

No  dew  thy  tender  blossonis  cover. 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  luve. 

My  luve,  as  he  hibd  not  been  a  luver. 

The  boy  pot  on  his  tbhea,  his  robes  of  green. 
Hit  purple  vest,  twas  my  awn  sening  { 

Ah !  wriftched  met  I  little  little  kkn*d 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  r«in. 

The  Jboy  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  st«ed, 

Unheedftil  of  my  dhle  and  sorhiW; 
But  ere  the  t»ofal  of  the  talght 

He  lay  a  corps  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Mubh  t  rejoic'd  that  waeful  waefal  day; 

I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning; 
^t  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slue  my  luve,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  harbarotis  barborous  father  do; 

But  with  bis  cruel  rage  pursue  me? 
My  Inverts  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 

How  can*st  thob,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me? 

if  y  happ^  sistiers  may  be  may  be  proud, 

With  cruel,  and  ungentle  scoffin, 
,May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braes 

My  luver  nailed  in  his  coffin* 

%Fy  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid. 

And  strive  with  threat'ning  words  to  mthre  niei 
My  luvei's  blood  is  on  thy  spear, 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  thee  ? 

Ves  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  lave^ 

^ith  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover, 
ttnbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  dodr. 

Let  in  th*  expected  husband-lover. 


Pale  pale  indeed,  O  lovely  lovely  yooth^ 
Forgive  foi^ve  so  foul  a  slaughter. 

And  lie  all  night  between  my  briests. 
No  youth  shall  ever  lye  there  after. 

A»  Rctam  return,  O  moumfal  mournful  lyrid^ 
Return  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow. 

Thy  lover  heeds  naoght  of  thy  sighs. 
He  lies  a  corps  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow* 


TOE  FLOWER  OF  YARROW. 

to  LADT  MART  MONtOOMKRY. 

Go,  Yarrow  flower,  thoo  sfaalt  be  Meat, 
To  lie  on  beauteous  Mary^s  breast; 
Go,  Yarrow  flower,  so  sweetly  sroelliog, 
b  there  on  Earth  so  soft  a  dWeOing? 

Go,  lovely  flower,  thou  prettiest  flower 
That  ever  smird  in  Yarrow  bower. 
Go,  daughter  of  the  dewy  morning. 
With  Alvea'  blush  the  fields  adommgw 

Go,  lovely  rose,  what  do*st  thob  here  ? 
Lingering  away  thy  thort-liv'd  year. 
Vainly  shining,  idly  blooming. 
Thy  onet^yed  sweets  oonsoming* 

Vain  is  thy  radiant  Oariiea  hoe, 
No  hand  to  pull,  no  eye  to  view; 
What  are  thy  charms,  no  heart  desiriBg^ 
What  profits  beauty,  none  adniiiog  ? 

Go,  Yarrow  flower,  to  Yarrow  maid. 
And  on  her  panting  bosom  laid, 
There  all  thy  native  form  confi^tng^ 
The  charm  of  beauty  is  possessing. 

Come,  Yarrow  maid,  from  Yarrow  fleld^ 
WhtX  pleasure  can  the  desert  yield  ? 
Come  to  my  breast,  O  all  excelling! 
Is  there  oo  Earth  to  kind  a  dwelling? 

Come,  my  dear  naaid,  thoo  prettiest  m^id 
That  ever  smil'd  in  Yarrow  shade,. 
Come,  sister  of  the  deWy  momnig. 
With  Alves*  blosh  the  ifance  adonmig. 

Come,  lotely  maid,  love  calls  thee  hert. 
Linger  no  more  thy  fleeting  year^ 
Vainly  shining,  idly  blooming. 
Thy  une^}oyed  sweeu  consuming* 

Vain  is  thy  radiadt  Gariies  hn«. 
No  hand  to  press,  no  eye  to  view; 
What  are  thy  charms,  no  heart  desirinff? 
What  profits  beauty,  none  admiring  ? 
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Or  dip  ihj  tHagtf,  6r  cot  thy  tongue, 
And  spoil  thy  flight,  a'ud  fature  song: 
That  thus,  unteasoDable  guest, 
Thoo  dar'st  disturb  a  lover's  rest. 
And  tear  the  maid,  profuse  of  channt. 
My  fiur  Maria,  from  my  arms. 


TO  A  DOFS* 


FROM  ANACKBOll. 

Sat,  beauteous  dove,  where  doat  thon  fly? 
To  what  new  quarter  of  the  sky 
Dost  thoo  with  silken  plumes  repair, 
To  scent  with  sweets  the  ambient  air  ? 
^^y*  gentle  bird,  nor  thon  refitte 
To  bear  along  a  lever's  vows. 

O  tell  the  maidi  for  me  beloWd, 
O  tell  how  constant  1  have  prov'o; 
How  the  to  me  all  nymphs  exceird. 
The  first  my  eyes  with  joy  beheld; 
And  since  she  treats  me  with  disdain^ 
The  fimt  my  eyes  beheld  with  pain. 
Yet  whether,  to  my  wishes  kind, 
She  hear  my  pray'r  with  graciooa  mind,- 
Or,  oure1enti}ig  of  her  will. 
Her  hot  displeasure  kindle  still, 
I,  in  her  iMointy's  chains  bound  hftf 
Shall  view  her  with  indiiTreDce  last. 
Fly  s#ift,'  my  dove,  and  swift  return 
w^tb  answer  back  to  those  that  mouni>< 
O !  in  thy  bill,  bring  soft  and  calm 
A  branch  of  silver^flowVing  palm. 
iBut  why  should  I  thy  flight  delay  1 
'Co  fleet,  my  herald,  speol  away* 
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What  hslftpy  youth,.  Maria,  now 

Breathes  in  thy  willing  ear  his  vow? 

With  whom  spend'st  thoo  thy  evening  heurt 

Amidst  the  sweats  of  breathing  flowers? 

For  whom  retired  to  secret  shiide, 

Soft  on  thy  panting  bost^m  laid, 

Set'st  thou  thy  looks  with  nicest  care. 

And  bind'st  in  gold  thy  flowing  hair  ? 

O  neaUy  plain !  How  c^  shall  be 

Bewail  thv  false  inconstancy? 

Condemn  d  perpetual  frowns  to  prov^, 

How  often  weep  thy  altered  love  ? 

Who  tbee,  too  credulous,  hopes  to  fln^. 

As  DOW  still  golden  and  still  kind; 

And  heedless  now  of  Fortune's  power 

Sets  fiir  away  th€  evil  ho»ir: 

How  oft  slialt  thoo,  ill-star'd,  bewail 

Tbou  trusted  to  the  faithless  gale? 

When  unacou8toro*d  to  snrrey 

The  rising  winds  and  swelling  sea; 

Wbeo  clouds  shall  rise  on  that  dear  faetf^ 

That  shone  adom*d  in  every  Krace:   ' 


PAUKODS. 


0  HAPPt  youth,  who  now,  possest 
Of  my  Maria's  smiles,  art  blest; 
Think  not  thy  jojrs  will  constant  pro?*; 
How  many  changes  are  in  love ! 

1  once  was  happy  too  like  thee. 
That  Sun- of  beauty  shone  on  me: 
In  darkness  ever  to  deplore. 

The  Sun  is  set  to  shine  no  more^ 
Doom'd  ne*er  to  view  the  rising  light. 
But  weep  out  love*s  eternal  night.   • 

When  first  I  spread  the  lover's  sail^ 
Love  blew  from  shore  a  friendly  gale; 
Sweet  appeared  th'  enchanting  scene^    • 
All  calm  below,  above  serene: 
Joyous  I  made  before  the  wind. 
Heedless  of  what  I  left  behind; 
Nor  rocks  nor  quicksands  did  1  dreads 
No  adverse  winds  to  check  my  speed  ; 
No  savage  pirate  did  I  fear, 
TO  ravish  all  my  soul  held  dear. 
Far  off  my  treasure  to  convey. 
And  sell  in  foreign  lands  away: 
Marians  hands  uiifurFd  the  sails, 
Her  prayers  invok'd  the  springing  gal^i 
Twas  calm  wbat^er  her  eyes  surveyM, 
Her  voice  the  raging  stonn  obeyM ^ 
And  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  tidos. 
Her  will  the  ruling  rudder  guides. 
But  ah !  the  change,  she  flies  away^ 
And  will  vouchsafe  no  lohger  stay. 
See  now  the  swelling  seas  arise, 
Loud  storming  winds  enrage  the  skies« 
All  weak  the  tempest  to  withstand. 
Trembling  and  pale  I  put  to  land. 
Wet  from  the  tossing  surge,  aghast 
I  thank  the  gods,  the  danger's  past; 
And  swear  to  venture  out  no  more^ 
Secure  upon  the  safer  shore : 
Vet  should  th^  swelling  seas  subside. 
And  roll  serene  a  silver  tide; 
Should  yet  the  angry  tempest  cease^ 
And  gently  breathe  a  gale  of  peace  ^ 
Much,  much  I  feat,  I'd  dare  again 
A  second  shipwreck  on  the  maia^ 


HORACE. 

*  BOOK  I.  ODB  ril. 
to  THS  BA^L  OF  tTAlR* 

Lbt  others  in  exalted  lays 

The  lofty  dome  of  Hopetoun  praiic^ 

Or  where  of  old,  in  lonely  cell. 

The  musing  druid  wont  to  dwell: 

Or  with  the  sacred  sisters  room. 

Near  holy  Melrose*  min*d  dome: 

There  are  who  paint  witii  all  their  mi^^ 

The  fields  where  Foithn's  streams  deligl^^ ; 

That  winding  tliroagb  Stirlina*s  plain* 

Rolls  beauteous  to  the  distant  mainv 
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BOOK  I.  ODB  XI. 
TO  Milt  BRtKIMB. 


'  fair,  what  end 


InQUIRB  DOt,  E 

The  godi  for  thee  or  me  intend ; 
How  rain  the  search,  that  but  bestowf 
The  knowledge  of  our  future  woes ! 
Far  happier  they,  who  ne'er  repine 
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Where  art  and  natnre  joiil  to  yield 
Unnumber'd  sweets  to  Marlefleld: 
Nor  yet  that  soft  and  secret  shade. 
Where  fair  Aboyn  asleep  is  laid ; 
Where  gay  in  sprightly  dance  no  noore 
She  dreams  her  former  triumphs  o*er. 
These  scenes  can  be^it  entice  my  soul. 
Where  smooth  Blancatria's  waters  roll ; 
Where  beauteous  Hume  in  smiling  hour, 
Plucks  the  green  herb  or  rising  flowV; 
'  Pleas'd  on  the  borders  to  behold 
The  apple  redden  into  gold. 

But  whatever  place  thy  presence  boast, 
Let  not,  O  Stair!  an  hour  be  lost 
When  the  rough  north  and  angry  storm, 
^atnre's  lovely  looks  deform ; 
The  soath  restores  the  wonted  grace, 
And  wipes  the  clouds  from  Heaven's  face* 
80  thou  to  finish  all  thy  care, 
The  flask  of  brisk  Champaign  prepare; 
Invite  thy  friends,  with,  wise  design. 
And  wash  the  ills  of  life  with  wine: 
Whether  beneath  the  open  sky. 
Stretched  in  the  tented  couch  to  lie, 
Thy  fiste  ordains;  to  shine  again 
Great  on  some  future  Blenheim's  plaid | 
Higher  to  raise  thy  deathless  name 
Triumphant  to  sublimer  fame: 
Or,  if  secure  from  feverish  heati 
Newliston  cover  thy  retreat. 
Where  wit  conspires  with  love*s  delights, 
To  grace  thy  days)  and  bless  thy  nights. 
When  Fergus  led,  in  days  of  yore. 
His  exilM  bands  to  Scotia's  shore; 
The  godlike  founder  of  our  state, 
Sustain'd  the  shocks  of  adverse  fiite: 
Yet  brave,  disdaining  to  repine. 
Around  his  brows  he  bound  the  vine  e 
Let^s  follow  still  without  delay 
Wherever  Fortune  shows  the  way ; 
Courage,  mf  lads,  let  none  despair. 
When  Feigus  leads,  'tis  base  to  fiear< 
With  better  auspice  shall  arise 
Our  empire  in  the  northern  skiet: 
Beauty  and  valour  shall  adorn 
Our  happy  offspring  yet  unborn : 
Now  fill  the  glass,  come  fill  again. 
To  morrow  we  shall  cross  the  maiiw 


Or  this  shall  lay  thee  cold  in  earth. 

Now  raging  o'er  Edina*8  frith. 

Ijet  youth,  while  yet  it  blooms,  excite 

To  mirth,  and  wit,  and  gay  delight; 

Nor  thou  refuse  the  voice  that  calls 

To  visits  and  to  sprightly  balls. 

For  Time  rides  ever  on  the  post, 

£v*n  while  we  speak  the  moment's  lost. 

Then  call  each  joy  in  to  this  day, 

And  spend  them  now,  while  now  yoa  mayi 

Have  every  pleasure  at  command; 

Fools  let  them  lie  in  Fortune's  hand* 
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BOOK  I.  ODB  XXU4 


TO  R- 


Thb  man  sincere  and  pure  of  ill. 
Needs  not  with  shafts  his  quiver  fiU« 

Nor  poiut  the  venom'd  dart; 
O'er  him  no  weapon  can  prevail. 
Clad  in  the  firmest  coat  of  oiail, 

A  brave  and  honest  heart* 

Secure  in  innocence  he  goes 
Through  boiling  friths  and  highlaiid 

Or  if  his  course  he  guide. 
To  where  fkrfam'd  Lochleven*s  wave 
Does  round  hb  islands  winding,  lave 

Buchanan's  hilly  side. 

For  in  Glentannar,  as  I  stood 
And  sung  my  Erskine  to  the  wood. 

Unheeding  of  my  way ; 
My  every  care  forsook  behind, 
While  all  on  Erskine  ran  my  mind. 

It  chancM  ray  Mept  to  stray: 


When,  lo !  forth  rushing  firom  behlwl 
A  savage  wolf  of  monstrous  kind. 

Fierce  shook  his  horrid  head : 
Unarm'd  I  stood,  and  void  of  fear 
Beheld  the  monstrous  savage  near, 

Aud  me,  unann'd,  he  fled* 


A  beast  of  such  portentous  size. 
Such  hideous  tusks  and  glaring  e  jes^ 

Fierce  Dannia  never  bred ; 
Nor  lobars  land,  without  controoly 
Where  angry  lions  darkling  bowC 

His  equal  ever  fed. 

Place  me  where  the  Summer  breezia 
Does  ne'er  refresh  the  weary  trees. 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 
Which  side  of  Earth,  ofiended  Hett?*a 
To  the  dominion  foul  has  givea^ 

Of  clouds  and  beating  ram. 
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flOOK  I.  ODB  XXIII. 
TO  Mist  D      m% 

Tell  me,  Maria,  tell  me  why 

Thou  dost  from  him  that  loves  thee  nm; 
"Why  firom  his  fond  embraces  fly. 

And  every  soft  endearment  shun? 

So  through  the  rocks,  or  dewy  Jawn, 
With  plaintive  cries,  its  dam  to  find. 

Flies  wing'd  with  fears  the  youngling  ftiwn, 
And  trembles  at  each  breath  of  wind. 

Ah!  stop  thy  flight,  why  shouldstthou  fly? 

What  canst  thou  in  a  lover  fear? 
No  angry  boar,  nor  lion  I, 

Pursue  thy  tender  limbs  to  tear. 

Cease  then,  dear  irildne<!8,  cease  to  toy  j 
But  haste  all  rivals  to  outshine. 

And  grown  mature  and  ripe  for  joy. 

Leave  mamma's  arms  and  come  to  mine. 
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BOOK.  I.  ODE  XXIV. 

TO  A  YOVNO  LADY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HBB 
FATHER. 

What  measure  shall  affliction  know? 
What  bounds  be  set  to  such  a  woe. 
That  weeps  the  loss  of  one  so  dear ! 
Come,  Muse  of  mourning !  baste,  ordain 
The  sacred  melancholy  strain: 
When  Virtue  bids,  'tis  impious  to  forbear. 

Thy  voice,  with  powerful  blessings  fraught. 
Inspires  the  solemn  serious  thought ; 
A  heavenly  sorrow's  healing  art, 
That,  whilst  it  wounds,  amends  the  heart. 
A  fer  more  pleading  rapture  thine. 
When  bending  over  Friendship's  shrine. 
Than  Mirth's  fantastic  varied  lay. 
Deceitful,  idle,  fluttering,  vaip. 
Still  shifting  betwixt  joy  and  pain, 
Where  sport  the  wanton,  or  where  feast  the  gay. 

In  dust  the  good  and  friendly  lies. 
Must  endless  slumber  seal  those  eyes?— - 
Oh  I  when  shall  modest  Worth  again. 
Integrity,  that  knows  no  siain. 
Thy  sister,  Justice,  free  from  blame. 
Kind  Truth,  no  false  affected  name. 
To  meet  in  social  onion,  find 


Thy  father  from  the  grave  again. 

Not  on  those  terms,  by  doonung  Heav'n 

His  loan  of  mortal  life  was  giv'n.  ' 


What  though  thou  boast  each  soul  subduing  art. 
That  rules  the  movements  of  the  human  heart; 

Though  thine  be  every  potent  charm, 

The  rage  of  Envy  to  disarm: 

Thus  far  Heav*n  grants,  the  great  reward 

Of  beauty,  under  Virtue's  guard : 
Yet  all  in  vain  ascends  thy  pious  pray'r. 
To  bid  th*  impartial  Pow'r  one  moment  spare; 
That  Pow'r  who  chasteas  whom  lie  dearest  loves. 
Deaf  to  the  fliial  sorrows  he  approves; 
Seal'd  sacred  by  th*  inviolable  Fates, 
Unlocks  no  more  the  adamantine  gates. 
When  once  th'etherial  breath  has  wiog>d  its  way. 
And  left  behind  its  load  of  mortal  clay. 

Severe  indeed !  yet  cease  the  duteous  tear: 
'Tis  Nature's  voice  that  calls  aloud,  •*  Porbear.** 
See,  see  descending  to  thy  aid. 
Patience,  fair  celestial  maid  ! 
She  strikes  through  life's  dark  gloom  a  brightening 
And  smiles  Adversity  away:  [»'*y» 

White-handed  Hope  advances  in  her  train, 
Leads  to  new  life,  and  wakens  joy  again; 
She  renders  light  the  weight  of  human  woes. 
And  teaches  to  submit  when  'tis  a  crime  t*  oppost. 


HORACE. 

300K  I.  ODB  XXXII, 
TO  HIS  LYRB. 

Ip  e'er  with  thee  we  fooi'd  away. 
Vacant  beneath  the  shade,  a  day, 

Still  kind  to  our  desire; 
A  Scotish  song  we  now  implore. 
To  live  this  year,  and  some  few   more, 

Come  then,  my  Scotish  lyre. 

First  strung  by  Stewart's  cunning  hand. 
Who  ml>d  fair  Scotia's  happy  land, 

A  long  and  wide  domain : 
Who  bold  In  war,  yet  whether  he. 
Relieved  his  wave-beat  ship  from  ses^ 

Or  camp'd  upon  the  plain. 

The  joys  of  wine,  and  Muses  young, 
Soft  Boiuty,  and  her  page  he  sung. 

That  still  to  her  adheres  : 
Margaret,  author  of  his  sighs, 
Adorn'd  with  comely  coal-black  eyes. 

And  comely  coaUblaok  hairs. 

O  thou,  the  grace  of  song  and  love, 
Extilted  to  the  feasts  above. 

The  feast's  supreme  delight; 
Sweet  balm  to  heal  our  cares  below. 
Gracious  on  me  thy  aid  bestow, 

if  thee  I  seek  aright. 


HORACE. 

BOOK  I.  ODB  XXXni. 
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That  Thirais  finds  by  &te^  deovae 
More  fiiTour  in  her  tight  than  tbae? 
The  loTe  of  Cyrus  doei  enthrall 
Lyoorit  faif^  with  forehead  small; 
Cyrus  declines  to  Pholoe's  eyes. 
Who  nnreteoting  hears  his  sighs: 
But  wolves  and  lambs  shall  sooner  joiq 
Than  they  in  natnal  faith  combine. 
So  seemeth  good  to  Love,  who  bindf 
Unequal  forms,  unequal  minds. 
Cruel  in  his  brazen  yoke, 
Pleas*d  with  too  severe  a  joke. 
Mjrtelf,  in  youth's  more  joyous  reign. 
My  laundress  held  in  pleasing  chain; 
When  pliable  to  love's  delights 
My  age  excus*d  the  poet's  flights: 
More  wrathful  she,  than  storms  that  roar 
Along  the  6olway*s  crooked  shore. 


HORACE. 
BOOK  II.     OMf  ly. 
TO  THB  EARL  MAKBUAL  09  SCOTLAND. 

Ne  sit  ancills  tibi  amor  pudori.^^— • 

Avow,  my  noble  friend,  thy  kind  desires. 
If  Pbillis'  gentle  form  thy  breast  inspires. 
Nor  glory,  nor  can  reason  disapprove; 

What  though  unknown  her  humble  name, 

4Jnchronicled  in  records  old, 

Or  tale  by  flattering  poets  told: 
She  to  her  beauties  owes  her  noblest  flune, 

Her  noblest  honours  to  thy  love. 

Know  Cupid  scorns  the  trophied  shield. 
Vain  triumph  of  some  guilty  Add, 
Where  dragons  hiss  and  lions  roar, 
Blazon'd  with  argent  and  with  or, 
His  heraldry  is  hearts  fur  hearts. 
He  -stamps  himself  o'er  all,  and  dignifies  bis  darts. 

6mote  by  a  simple  village  maid. 
See  noble  Petrarch  night  and  day 
Pour  his  soft  sorrows  through  the  shade; 
Nor  could  the  Muse  his  pains  allay : 
What  though  with  hands  pontific  crown'd. 
With  all  the  scarlet  senate  round. 

He  saw  his  brows  adorn  the  living  ray; 

Though  sighing  virgins  tried  each  winning  art. 

To  cure  their  gentle  poet's  love-sick  heart, 
Cupid,  more  powerftil  than  then  all, 
Resolv'd  his  tuneful  captive  to  enthrall. 

Subdued  him  with  a  shepherdess's  look; 


Love  found  bis  dattsa'd  Tiblifli  Mrt, 

And  put  the  rude  militia  all  to  route 

For  whilst  poor  AbfJard,  ahl  soon  dacreedl 

Love's  richest  sacrifice  to  bleed, 
Unweeting  drew  the  argumental  thready 
A  finer  net  Ihe  son  of  Venus'  spread: 

Involving  in  his  ample  category, 

With  all  his  musty  sehooln 


Th*  unhappj  youth,  alike  renownM, 
In  philosophic  and  in  amofons  ftory. 

Inflexible  and  item,  the  cjwr. 

Amidst  the  iron  tons  of  war. 
With  dangers  and  distress  enoompast  roon^ 
In  his  large  bosom  deep  reoeiv'd  the  wound. 
No  Venus  she,  surrounded  by  the  Loves^ 
Nor  drawn  by  cooing  harnest  doves; 

nVas  the  caprice  of  Love  to  ypke 
Two  daring  souls,  unhamest  and  unbroke. 

Wlien  now  the  many-laurell'd  Swede, 
The  field  of  death  his  noblest  triumph  fled^ 
And  forc'd  by  fote,  but  unsubdued  of  soul. 
To  the  fell  victor  left  the  conquest  of  the  polaw 

Henry,  a  monarch  to  thy  heart. 

In  action  brave,  in  council  wise. 

Felt  in  bis  breast  the  fetal  dart,  [^T^* 

Shot  from  two  snowy  breasts,  and  two  feir  lovely 

Though  Gallia  wept,  though  Sully  feownM, 

Though  rag'd  the  impious  league  around. 

The  little  urchin  entrance  found. 
And  to  his  haughty  purpose  furcM  to  yield 
The  virtuous  conqueror  of  Coutra's  field. 

Who  knows  but  some  four-taii'd  bashaif 

May  hail  thee,  peer,  his  son-in-law, 

Some  bright  sultana,  Asia's  pride. 

Was  grandame  to  the  beauteous  brides 
For  sure  a  gtri  so  sweet,  so  kind. 
Such  a  sincere  and  lovely  mind. 
Where  each  exalted  virtue  shinea* 
Conld  never  spring  from  vulgar  loins. 

No,  no,  some  chief  of  great  Arsaces*  liw^ 
Hat  form'd  her  lineaments  divine : 
Who  Rome's  imperial  fesces  broke. 
And  spum'd  the  nation's  galling  jroke. 
Though  now,  oh !  sad  reverse  of  fete. 

The  former  Instie  of  her  royal  state. 
She  sees  iq}urioBS  Time  de&ee. 

And  weeps  the  ravish'd  sceptres  of  her  mat. 

Her  mdtiag  eye,  and  slender  waiat 
Fair  tapering  from  the  swelling  breast. 
All  Nature's  charms,  all  Nature's  pride, 
Whate'er  they  show,  whate'er  they  hide, 
I  own.-*Bnt  swear  by  bright  Apolto, 

WhoM>  nn^9t  I  man     *knat«rhf    tkAnarkfr  <*■■  a^H    — 
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When  Atorms  begin  to  roar; 
lien  clouds  wrap  op  the  Moon  from  sigbt, 
or  shine  the  stars  with  certain  light 
To  guide  him  safe  to  shore. 

lie,  fleroe  the  Rnssian  in  war's  trade: 
ue,  graoeful  in  bis  tartan  plaid. 
The  Highlander  demands, 

t,  not  to  be  bought  or  told, 
»r  purple,  preciooa  gems,  or  gold, 
Or  wide  and  laige  oomoiand. 

>r  nor  can  wealth,  nor  golden  mace, 
>me  high  before  the  great  in  place. 
Make  cares  stand  out  o*the  way; 
fie  anxious  tumults  of  the  mind, 
bat  round  the  palace  unconfln'd 
Still  roam  by  night  and  day. 

ch  he  liTes  on  small,  whose  board 
lines  with  frugal  affluence  storM, 
The  wealth  his  sire  possest ; 
3r  fear  to  lose,  creates  him  pain, 
>r  sordid  love  of  greater  gain, 
Cto  break  his  easy  rest 

by  do  we  draw  too  strong  the  bow, 
ryond  onr  end  onr  hopes  to  throw, 
For  warm  with  other  suns 
by  change  our  clime  ?  to  ease  his  toil 
hat  evile  from  his  native  soil. 
From  self  an  exile  runt? 

)r  vicious  care  the  ship  ascends, 
1  the  wayfaring  troc^  attends 
Fi m  of  the  company : 
rifter  than  harts  that  seek  the  floods, 
-ifter  than  roll  wmd-driven  clonds. 
Along  the  middle  sky. 

lad  in  the  present  hour,  a  mind 

sdains  the  care  beyond,  assign'd 

To  all  content  at  heart; 

mipers  of  life  the  bitter  cup 

ith  sweet'ning  mirth,  and  drinks  it  up, 

None  blest  in  every  part. 

vindled  thy  sire  in  slow  old  age, 
ung  K  m  from  off  this  stage 

Was  ravishM  in  his  primie: 
e  hour  perhaps  benign  to  me, 
ill  grant  what  it  denies  to  thee. 
And  lengthen  out  my  time. 

numerous  herd  thy  valleys  fills, 

le  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 

That  low  around  are  thine: 

le  well-pair*d  mares  thy  irilded  car 

«w  through  the  streets,  thyself  from  lir, 

In  richest  silks  to  shine: 

nspicuous  seen.    To  me  my  fate. 
It  much  to  blame,  a  small  estate, 
Of  roral  acres  few: 
slender  portion  of  the  Muse 
unteous  besides,  the  Grace  alkiws^ 
To  scoria  tb'  ill-th'mkipg  crewt 


BOR'ACB. 


aooKir.   ooii. 


Vmut!  call*st  thou  once  more  to  arms? 

Sound'st  thou  onoe  more  thy  dire  alarms^ 

Annoy'st  my  pcaoefbl  state  ajpun— 

Oh,  fiiiith  of  treaties  sworn  in  vain ! 

SealHi  with  the  signet  of  thy  doves. 

And  ratified  by  all  the  Loves. 

Spare,  goddess!  I  implore,  implore ! 

Alas!  thy  suppliant  is  no  more 

What  once  be  was  in  happier  time, 

(Illustrated  by  many  a  rtiyme) 

When,  skilPd  in  every  ruling  art, 

Good  A****s  sway»d  his  yielding  heart: 

Love's  champion  then,  and  known  to  fiune, 

He  boasted  no  inglorious  name. 

Now,  cruel  mother  of  desires! 

That  doubts  and  anxious  jojrs  inspires. 

Ah  why,  so  long  disus'd,  again 

Leviest  thou  thy  dreadful  train; 

That,  when  in  daring  fights  he  toH'd, 

So  oft  his  youthful  ardour  foilHl } 

Oh !  let  thy  hostile  fury  cease. 

Thy  fiuthAil  veteran  rest  in  peace. 

In  the  laborious  service  worn. 

His  arms  decn]r*d,and  ensigns  torn. 

.  Go,  go,  swan-wing'd,  through  liquid  air. 
Where  the  bland  breath  of  youthful  prey'# 
Recals  thee  fh>m  the  long  delay. 
And,  weeping,  chides  thee  for  thy  stay. 
My  lowly  roof,  that  knows  no  state. 
Can't  entertain  a  guest  so  great: 
In  P***»*th'8  dome,  mi^^stic  queen. 
With  better  grace  thou  slialt  be  seen. 
If.  worthy  of  the  Cyprian  dart, 
Tnou  seek'st  to  pierce  a  lovely  heart: 
For  he  to  noble  birth  has  joined 
A  graceful  form  and  gentle  mind; 
And  to  subdue  a  virgin  breast 
The  youth  with  thousand  arts  is  blest ; 
Nor  silent  in  his  country*s  cause. 
The  anxious  guardian  of  her  laws. 
He,  in  thy  noblest  warfare  tried. 
Shall  spread  thy  empire  far  and  wide; 
Confirm  the  stories  of  thy  reign; 
And  not  a  glance  shall  fall  in  vain. 
Then,  when  each  rival  shall  submit 
The  prize  of  beauty  and  of  wit. 
And  riches  yield  to  fair  desert 
The  triumph  of  a  female  heart; 
Grateful  thy  marble  form  shall  stand. 
Fair  breathing  from  the  sculptors  hand. 
Below  the  temple's  piUar*d  pride. 
Fast  by  a  sacred  fonntain's  side. 
Where  Tweed  sports  round  each  winding  maze. 
There  song  shall  warble,  incense  blaze; 
Nor  dumb  shall  rest  the  silver  lyre. 
To  animate  the  festive  choir. 
There  twice  a  day  fond  boys  shall  come. 
And  tender  virgins  in  their  bloom, 
(With  fearful  awe  and  infant  shame) 
To  call  upon  thy  hallowM  name. 
As  thrice  about  the  wanton  round 
With  snowy  feet  they  lightly  bound. 

For  me  no  beauty  now  invites. 

Long  recreant  to  the  soft  delights. 
Lost  to  the  charming  arts  that  mo^e, 
Aby  dare  I  hope  s  mutual  love) 
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The  fond  belief  of  pl^^nog  ptin 

That  hopef,  ^n,  doubu,  and  hopes  again? 

Ko  wreaths  upon  my  f(»rehead  blopm, 

Where  flowers  their  vernal  souU  consume. 

Ko  more  the  reigning  toast  I  claim : 

I  yield  the  fierce  cont«»n(1ed  nam^. 

Though  daring  poce  to  4riD^  aH  up, 

While  Bacchus  could  syp'ply  the  cup. 

**  Farewel,  dehisive,  idle  power! 

Welcome,  conteinplation's  hour. 

Now,  now  1  search,  neglected  long. 

The  charms  that  lie  in  moral  song. 

How  to  assuage  the  boiling  blood, 

The  lessons  of  the  wise  and  good; 

Now  with  fraternal  sorrows  mourn ; 

Now  pour  .the  tear  o*er  friendship's  urn: 

Or  higher  r^ise  the  wish  refin'd. 

The  generous  pray*r  for  human  kind; 

/Or,  anxious  for  my  Britain*s  fate^ 

To  freedom  beg  a  longer  date, 

To  ealm  her  more  than  civil  rage. 

And  Sparc  her^yet  one  other  age. 

These,  these  the  labours  I  pursue: 

Fantastic  Love !  a  long  adieu.** 

'——Yet  why,  O  beauteous  ♦**♦♦,  why. 

Heaves  the  long  forgotten  sigh  ? 

Why  down  my  cheeks,  when  you  appear. 

Steals  drop  by  drop  th*  unbidden  tear? 

Once  skill'd  to  breathe  the  anxious  vow. 

Why  fitils  my  tongue  its  master  now; 

And,  faltering,  dubious  strives  in  vain 

The  tender  meaning  to  explain  ? 

Why,  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 

Rises  thy  image  to  my  sight  ? 

Now  seiz'd,  thy  much-lov*d  form  I  hold, 

Now  lose  agajn  the  transient  fold; 

Unequal,  panting  far  behind, 

Pursue  thee  .teeter  than  the  wind, 

Whether  the  dear  delusion  strays 

Through  fair  Hope-park's  enchanting  maze, 

Or  where  thy  cmel  phantom  glides 

Along  the  swiftly  running  tides. 


Yet  there  for  ever  would  thy  firieod 
Rather  than  change  once  more  the  frantic 
And  distant  hear  the  rollings  of  the  mmin^ 
Unenvied,  calm,  ei^oy  a  peaceful  lot. 
My  friends  remeoiberfBg,  nor  by  tbeoi  torgtkm 


PART  OF  EPISTLE  XL 

OP  THE  FIRfT  BOOK   OF  II0|14CE. 

Whew  thro*  the  world  Fate  led  the  de^tii)*d  way, 
Tell  me,  my  Mitchell,  in  the  broad  survey, 
What  country  pleased  thy  roaving  fancy  most? 
Say,  wast  thou  smit  with  Baia's  sunny  coast? 
Or  wishM  thou  rnther,  weary, to  repose 
fn  some  cool  vgle  where  peaceful  Amo  flows? 
Or  in  Ombrosa  dream  the  lonely  hour,       [bow'r; 


Boojt  I.    BPirruE  xTin. 

Dear  Ramsay,  if  (  know^thy  soul  arigbt, 

Plain-deaHng  honesty's  thy  dear  delight: 

Not  great,  but  candid  bom ;  not  rich,  hot  liree; 

Thinks  kings /nost  wretched,  and  moat  happy  mtt 

Tby  tongtv  untaught  to  lie,  thy  knee  to  bead, 

I  fear  no  flatterer  where  I  with  a  friend. 

As  the  chaste  matron's  tender  look  and  kind. 

Where  sits  the  soul  to  speak  the  yearning  tnitu^ 

Fronn  the  false  colouring  of  the  wanton  shows 

Til'  unhallow'd  roses  and  polluted  snows, 

A  glare  of  bcaiaty,  nauseous  to  the  sight. 

Gross  but  to  ieM  desire,  not  raise  delight: 

So  differs  far,  in  value,  use,  ami  end. 

The  praising  few  from  the  reproving  friend. 

Such  distance  lies  between,  nay  greater  for. 

Who  l)ears  an  honest  heart  or  t>ears  a  star. 

A  fault  there  is,  but  of  another  ^rt, 

That  aims  by  naxtiness  to  make  its  cotnt; 

By  downright  rudeness  would  attempt  to  pleaae^  - 

And  sticks  his  friendsliip  on  yoor  lips  in  irreasc; 

With  him  (for  such  were  Sparta's  rigid  rates) 

All  the  polite  are  knaves ;  the  cleanly,  foob; 

Oood  humour  for  impertinence  prevails} 

So  strangely  honest,— heUI  not  pair  his  nails. 

Know,  virtuous  sir,  if  n<^  indeed  a  slare. 

Yet,  sordid  as  the  thing,  thou  art  a  knave; 

Virtue,  its  own  and  every  plaiu  man's  gui«te. 

Serenely  walks,  with  vice  on  every  side. 

Keeps  its  own  course,  to  its  own  point  does  bead,*. 

To  follies  deaf,  that  call  from  either  end. 

This  simple  maxim  should  a  statesman  doubt. 

Two  characters  shall  make  it  plainly  oat: 

The  6rst  is  his  (the  opposite  of  proud). 

By  hr  more  humble  than  a  Christian  should. 

Pursues,  distasteful  of  plain  sober  cheer, 

Th*  inhospitable  dinner  cif  a  peer; 

Usurps,  without  the  task  of  sayipg  gTm<;e^ 

The  poor  starv'd  chaplain's  perquisities  and  pboe; 

To  vice  gives  virtue,  to  old  age  gives  youth ; 

So  well-bred  he,— »>he  never  spoke  one  tmth: 

With  watchful  eyes  sits  foH  against  my  lord. 

And  catches,  as  it  falls,  each  heavy  word; 

That,  echo'd  back,  and  sent  firom  lungs  more  able, 

Assumes  new  force,  and  bandies  round  the  tabkw 
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tut,  pray»  what  411 4hU  nighty  fury  drawt? 
ay,  rares  the  patriot  o*er  expiring  Uws? 
ay,  oo^  the  bppi»ssor  (lo«»  hii  aoger  fall? 
leads  be  for  the  distrew'd,  like  ^od  Newhall? 
L^ainst  corruptioD  doe«  bis  veugeaoee  rite? 
'be  army  ?  or  the  geoerol  excise? 
»n  trifling  themes  like  these  our  mao  is  mute, 

,s  S ,  if  fee-less  you.  present  your  suit. 

fore  sacred  truths  his  zealous  rage  supply; 

(That  all  acknowledge,  or  what  all  deny: 

f  rogues  is  red  are  worse  than  rogues  in  lawn; 

>r  •••  be  as  great  a  dunce  as  — — ; 

»r  if  our  HannibaPs  fieim*d  Alpine  road 

'>e  t^rty  foot,  or  five-and«tbirty  broad. 

The  Ticious  nurn,  though  in  the  worst  degree, 
[is  neighbour  thinks  more  vicious  still  than  he. 
}  there  whom  lawless  love  should  bring  to  gallows? 
[e  cries,  *f  What  vengeance  waits  on  peijur'd 

felloes!*' 
ucbead,  who  pln'd  amidst  his  boundless  store, 
kMiJd  wonder  why  rich  Selkirk  wish'd  ihr  more: 
'he  youthful  knight,  who  squanders  aU  away 
|n  whores,  on  equipage,  on  dress,  and  play; 
he  man  who  thirsts  and  hungers  a(ter  gold; 
"he  tricking  tradesman,  and  the  merchant  bold, 
iThom  fear  of  poverty  compels  to  fly 
'hrougti  sear,  excisemen,  rocks,  oaths,  pcijory; 
tart  at  each  other's  crimes  with  pious  fright, 
'et  think  themselves  for  ever  in  tl^  right. 

But,  above  all,  the  rogue  of  wealth  exclaims, 
ind  calls  the  poorer  sinner  filthy  names; 
'hough  his  foul  soul,  discolour'd  aU  within, 
[as  deeper  drank  the  tincture  of  each  sin: 
k  else  advises,  as  the  mother  sage 
^bukes  the  hopes  and  torment  of  her  age, 
\nij  (aith,  though  insolent  of  wealth,  in  this 
[ethnks,  good  friend,  he  talks  not  much  amisa) 

Yield,  yield,  O  fool!  to  my  superior  merit, 
ITithout  a  sixpence  thou,  and  sin  with  spirit ! 
or  xne  those  high  adventures  kept  by  fkte; 
or  crimes  look  graceful  with  a  large  estate: 
hen  cease,  vain  madman,  and  contend  no  more; 
(eav'n  meant  thee  virtuous  when  it  made  thee 
poor." 

But  crimes  like  these  toxoid  we  can  forgive; 
/"bat  boots  itiiow  they  die  or  how  they  live? 
lieti  weep,  my  friend,  when  wioked  wealth  you 
6  change  the  species  of  the  virtuous  mind,  [find, 
ou*ve  doubtless  heard  how  'twas  a  statesman's 
irbene*er  he  would  oblige,  that  is,  betray,     [way, 
ivfted  first  the  destin'd  prey  to  dine, 
ben  whispered  in  bis  ear,  <*  You  muit  be  fine: 
ioe  clothes,  gay  equipage,  a  splendid  board 
live  youth  a  lustre,  and  became  a  lord. 
V'hy  loiter  meanly  in  paternal  grounds, 
'o  neighbours  owe  thy  ease,  thy  healtli  to  hounds? 
\o  roam  about  in  gilded  chariot  hnri*d;    [world: 
lake  friends  of  strangers,  child,  and  learn  the 
hese.kind  instructors  teach  you  best  of  any, 
lie  wise  sir  William,  and  the  good  lord  Fanny, 
luiltless  he  hears  of  pension  and  of  place, 
'ben  sinks  in  honour  tLh  be  swells  in  lace; 
lach  hardy  virtue  yields,  and,  day  by  day, 
lelta  In  the  sunshine  of  a  court  away, 
t  first  (nat  every  niAnly  thought  resign'd) 
Te  wonders  why  he  dares  not  tell  his  mind; 
eels  the  last  footsteps  of  retiring  grace, 
lid  virtuous  blushes  lingering  on  bis  fiftce: 
he  artful  tempter  plies  the  slavish  hour, 
nd  works  the  gudgeon  now  within  his  powf r; 

vol..  XV. 


Then  tips  his  fellow  statettnan,  **  HeMl  assume 
New  modes  of  thinking  in  the  drawing-room; 
See  idle  dreams  of  greatness  strike  his  eyes. 
See  pensionsi,  ribbons,  coronets  arise. 
The  man,  whom  labour  only  could  delight. 
Shall  loiter  all  the  day,  and  feast  all  night: 
Who,  mild,  did  oi»ce  the  kindest  nature  boast. 
Unmoved  shall  riot  at  the  otphan's  cost; 
To  pleasures  vile,  that  health  and  fame  destroy, 
Yiekl  the  domestic  charm,  the  social  joy. 
See,  charm*d  no  more  with  Maro's  rural  page. 
He  slumbers  over  Lucan's  free-born  rage. 
Each  action  in  inverted  lights  is  seen; 
Meanness,  frugality;  and  freedom,  spleen; 
How  foolish  Cato !  CsBsar  bow  divine ! 
In  spite  of  Tully,  friend  to  Catiline." 
Thus  to  each  fair  idea  long  unknown. 
The  slave  of  each  man's  vices  and  his  own, 
EnroIlM  a  member  of  the  hireling  tribe. 
He  tow*rt  to  villany*s  last  act,  a  bribe; 
And  tttms,  to  jnake  his  ruin*d  fortunes  dear. 
Or  gamester,  bully,  jobber,  pimp,  or  peer; 
Till,  late  refracted  through  a  purer  air. 
The  beams  of  royal  favour  frdl  elsewhere: 
Lo,  vile,  obscure,  he  ends  his  bustling  day. 
All  stain*d  the  lustre  of  his  orient  ray; 
And  envies,  poor,  unpitiod,  scorn*d  by  ally 
Marchmont  the  glories  of  a  generous  ffdU 
Such  sad  examples  can  this  land  afford? 
Why  'tis  the  history  of  many  a  lord ! 

But  you,  perhaps,  think  odd  whate'er  I  say : 
Yet  drink  with*  such  originals  each  day. 
Then  censure  we  no  more,  too  daring  friend. 
Whom  Scandalum  Magnatum  may  offend. 
How  poor  a  figure  should  a  poet  make, 
Ta*en  into  custody  for  scribbling's  sake? 
Ah,  how  (you  know  the  Muses  never  pay) 
With  all  his  verses  earn  five  pounds  a  day  ? 
Leave  we  to  Pope  each  knave  of  high  degree. 
Sing  we  such  rules  as  suit  or  you  or  me. 
Then,  first,  into  no  other*s  secrets  pry; 
To  such  be  deaf  your  ear,  be  blind  your  eye: 
Of  these,  unask'd,  why  should  you  claim  a  share? 
But  keep  these  safe  intrusted  to  your  care: 
For  this,  beware  the  cunning  low  design. 
That  takes  advantage  of  yoiir  rage  or  wine; 
For  rage  no  pause  of  cooler  thought  affords. 
Is  rash,  intemperate,  headlong  in  its  words. 
Lock  fast  your  lips;  then  g^ard  whate'er  you  say. 
Lest  in  the  fit  of  passion  you  betray; 
And  dread  the  wretch,  who  boasts  the  fatal  pow*r 
To  cheat  in  friendship's  unsuspecting  hour! 

There  is  a  certain  pleasing  force,  that  binds 
Faster  than  chains  do  slaves,  two  willing  minds. 
I'empers  oppos'd  each  may  itself  controul. 
And  melt  two  varying  natures  in  one  soul. 
This  made  two  brothers'  difierent  humours  hit. 
Though  one  had  probity,  and  one  had  wit: 
Of  sober  manners  this  and  plain  good  sense. 
Avoided  cards,  wine,  company,  expense ; 
Safe  from  the  temptihg  fatal  sex  withdrew. 
Nor  made  advances  fiirther  than  a  bow. 
A  different  train  of  life  his  twin  pursues;    [stews, 
Lov'd  pictures,  books,  (nay  authors  write)  the 
A  mietress,  opera,  play,  each  dariing  theme; 
To'scnbble,  above  all,  his  joy  supreme. 
Must  these  two  brothers  always  meet  to  scold. 
Or  quarrel,  like  to  Jove's  fam'd  twins  of  old? 
Each  3rielding,  mutual,  could  each  other  please. 
And  drtv  life'i  yoke  with  tolerable  e^se: 

T  T 
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This  fbrnking  mirth  not  always  ia  the  vran;, 
Would  sometiines  coadesceod'to  bear  a  song; 
And  that,  fatigued  with  his  exmlted  fits, 
His  llfeauties,  gewgaws,  whirligigs,  and  wits, 
Would  leave  tb'em  all,  far  bappk^  to  regale 
With  proBe  and  friendship  o*er  a  pot  of  ale. 
Then  to  thj  friend's  opinion  sometimes  yield,    • 
And  seem  to  lose,  although  thwi  gain^st  the  field; 
Nor,  proud  that  thy  superior  sense  be  sbown, 
lUil  at  bis  studies,  and  extol  your  own. 

For  when  Aurora  weeps  the  balmy  dew, 
(And  dfeams,  as  reverend  dreamers  tell,  are  tnie) 
Sir  Goon^  my  shoulder  slaps,  just  in  the  time 
When  some  rebellious  vrord  consents  to  rhyme:* 
Sudden  my  verses  take  the  rude  alarm, 
New-coin*d,  and  from  the  mint  of  fancy  warm; 
I  start,  I  stare,  1  question  with  my  eyes : — 
At  onoe  the  whole  poetic  vision  fUes. 
**  Up,  up,"  exclaims  the  knight;  **  the  season  fisir; 
See  how  serene  the  sky,  how  calm  the  air ; 
Hark  !  from  the  hills  the  cheerfbl  boms  roiiomid. 
Am)  Eob*  propagates  the  jovial  sound; 
The  certain  hound  in  thought  his  prey  pursues. 
The  scent  lies  warm,  and  loads  the  tainted  dews.** 
1  quit  my  couchy  and  cbeerftdly  obey. 
Content  to  let  the  younker  have  his  way; 
I  mount  my  courser,  fleeter  than  the  wind» . 
And  leave  tbe  rage  of  poetry  behind: 
But  when,  the  day  in  healthfbl  labour  lost. 
We  eat  our  supper  eamM  at  common  cost;  [troul. 
When  each  fiank  tongue  speaks  out  witboot  con- 
And  tbe  free  heart  expatiates  o'er  the  bowl ; 
Tb#agb  aU  love  prose,  my  poetry  finds  grace. 
And,  pleas'd,  1  chant  the  glories  of  tbe  chase. 

Of  oM,  when  Scotia's  sons  for  empire  fought. 
Ere  avarice  bad  debased  eacb  generoua  tfaooght, 
Kre  yet,  each  manlier  exercise  forgot. 
One  half  had  Jeam'd  lo  dose,  one  half  to  vote, 
£ach*hardy  toil  confk-m'd  their  darwnhig  age, 
And  mimic  sights  inspii'd  to  martisd  rage; 
'Twas  theirs  with  certain  speed  Mie  dart  to  sand. 
With  youthful  force  tbe  stabbom  yew  to  bend; 
0*ercarae  with  early  arm  the  fiercest  floods. 
Or  rang'd  'midst  chilling  snows  tbe  pathless  woods; 
Toil'd  for  the  savage  boar  on  which  they  fisd: 
Twas  thas  tbe  chief  of  Banaockbvm  was  bred: 
That  gave  (not  polish'd  then  below  mankind) 
« Strength  to  tbe  limbs,  and  vigour  to  the  mind. 
The  smiling  dame,  in  those  victorious  days, 
Was  woo'd  by  valour,  not  sadnc'd  by  praise; 
'  Who  titter  did  fears,  but  for  her  country,  feel. 
And  never  saw  her  lover,  but  in  steel ; 
Could  make  a  Douglas'  stubborn  bosom  yield. 
And  send  hev  hero  raging  to  tbe  field  ; 
Heard  kind  tbe  boaest  warrior's  one-toogu'd  vow, 
PleaR*d  with  a  genuine  heart,  as  H***  is  now. 
Hour  would  the  generous  lass  deteat  to  sea 
An  essene*d  fopling  puling  o'er  Lis  tea; 
Ah  how,  distastefol  of  tbe  mimic  show, 
Disdain  the  false  appearance,  as  a  foe! 
To  greet,  nnfbkling  every  social  chaim. 
Her  soldier  fvom  tbe  field  of  glory  warm. 

But  now,  alasf  these  generous  aims  are  o'er; 
Eacb  foe  insults,  and  Bntain  fights  no  more. 
Yet  bumUet  tasks  may  claim  the  patriot's  toil : 
Who  aids  her  laws  no  more,  may  mend  her  soit 
Since  to  be  happy  man  most  ne*er  be  ttilly 
Th'  internal  void  list  peaoefol  labows  fill ; 
When  kind  amusements  hours  of  fasM  employ. 
The  working  Htind  subaidet  to  fober  joy: 


Behold,  in  fhir  antmmia]  hoooms  spread; 
The  wbeaten  gartand  wreathe  the  lanr^dhaa^; 
Where  stagnant  waves  did  in  doB  lakes  appear. 
Rich  harvests  wave,  tbe  boanty  of  the  ycar^ 
In  barren  heaths,  where  summer  never  sn3^. 
The  rural  city  rises  o'er  the  wild; 
Along  the  cool  canal,  or  sboodng  giove, 
Dispofft  the  sons  of  mirth  and  garaeaome  love 

It  now  remains  I  counsel,  if  mdoed 
My  counsel,  friend,  can  stand  thee  ooflit  in  sfeesd. 
Judge  well  of  wb<fm  yon  speak;  nor  win  yoa  fisd 
It  always  sale  to  tell  each  nrnn  your  lamdm 
Ev'n  honesty  regard  to  safety  ow«s; 
Nor  need  K  publish  aH  it  thmks  and  knows. 
Th'  eternal  qoest'ner  shun:  a  oertaiD  nde. 
There  b  no  blab  like  to  the  qossftoing  fi»ol; 
Ev*n  scarce  befoia  yon  tarn  yourself  aboat, 
Whate'er  be  hears  his  leaky  toogoe  ran  oat; 
Tbe  word  elanc^  no  longer  we  cootrovl. 
Once  sally'd  forth,  it  bursts  from  pole  to  pole. 

Gaardwellyoup  heart,  ah!  still  be  beaButy-pros 
Beneath  foir  friendship's  veneraMc  rool^ 
What  though  she  shines  the  brigfatast  of  the  harp 
A  form  even  sach  as  Wallace  seK  might  wear! 
What  though  no  rocks  nor  maihie  arm  her  hresflt, 
A  yiekling  Helen  to  her  Trojan  guest, 
Tbe  dangerous  combat  fly  r  why  wooldst  thoa  pia 
A  sbamefhl  conquest  won  by  years  oC  pais? 
For  know,  the  sbort4iv'd  piiltf  rapture  past. 
Reflection  comes,  a  dreadful  judge,  at  last: 
Tis  that  avenges  (sncb  its  pointed  stings) 
Tbe  poor  man's  cause  on  statesmen  and  on  kiip- 

To  praise  aright,  is  sure  no  easy  art; 
Yet  prudence  here  dhnects  the  wise  man^  parL 
Let  long  experience  then  confirm  the  friend» 
Dire  to  his  depth  of  soul,  ere  yoa  oommeadL 
Should  you  extol  the  fool  but  slightly  known, 
Guiltless  you  blusb  for  follies  not  yonr  ova. 
Alas!  we  err:  for  villains  can- betiay. 
And  gold  corrupt  tbe  saint  of  yesteiday. 
Then  yield',  convicted  by  the  pobKe  Tosce, 
And  frankly  own  the  weakness  of  yoor  cbakcti 
So  greater  credit  shall  yonr  judgment  gaia. 
When  you  defend  tbe  worth  that  knaves  anraigs; 
Whose  soul  secure,  oonfiding  in  yonr  aid, 
Hopes  tbe  kind  shelter  of  yonr  firieodly  shade; 
When  envy  on  his  spotless  name  shall  iUI 
Whose  venom'd  tooth  corrupts  and  hintkrni  s^ 
This  mutual  help  the  knidrfNl  virtnes  di ' 
For  cahimny  eats  on  from  fome  to  frase* 
When  o'er  thy  neighbour's  roof  tbe  flam< 
Say,  claims  it  not  thy  care  to  quench  tbe  tn} 
When  envy  rages,  smdl  the  spaoe  betwrc^ 
In  worth  alty*d,  thy  chaiactcr  is  next. 

Fir'd  at  the  first  with  what  the  great  ii 
Fmok  we  give  way,  and  jrield  np  alt  tbe  heart. 
How  sweet  the  converse  of  tbe  potent  friend ! 
How  charming  when  the  mighty  oondeaeend! 
The  smile  so  aflhbte,  the  eonrtly  wnrd  ^— 
And,  as  we  would  a  mistress,  trust  a  lord. 
Th'  ezperienc'd  dread  the  cheat;  with  pmdeat  csre 
Distrust  alike  the  poweifhl  and  the  flur. 
Tbon,  when  thy  vessel  flies  befMo  the  wind. 
Think  on  the  peaceftal  port  thou  left  behind; 
Though  all  swene,  ytt  bear  an  humble  saB, 
Lest  veering  greatness  shift  the  treachemns  g^ 
How  various,  man !  yet  such  are  Natnre's  laws. 
With  powerf^  fbroe  each  difibrent  hnmonr  diaon 
The  grave  tbe  cheerful  hate;  these  hate  the  iad» 
Ygnr  sober  wisenum  thinks  the  wit  onifet  mady 
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He,  happy  too  in  Wit's  lnt«rted  nAe, 
Thinkii  every  sober  wiscniaa  more  than  fool; 
Vhose  active  mind  from  toil  to  toil  cao  run. 
And  joio  the  rising  to  the  setting  sua, 
Like  Philip's  son  for  fiioie,  parMiiiig  gains 
While  yet  one  peuny  uusubdund  remains; 
-Admires  how  lovers  waste  th*  inactive  day, 
Si^h,  midst  the  fiiir,  their  gentle  souls  away. 
The  tuneful  bard,  who  boasU  his  varied  strains. 
Shares  with  the  lark  the  glory  of  the  plains, 
Whose  Hfe  th'  impression  of  no  sorrow  knows. 
So  smoothly  calm,  he  scarcely  feels  it  flows. 
In  vocal  woo<ls  each  fond  conceit  pursues, 
Pleas'd  wjth  the  gingling  bauble  of  a  muse. 
Pities  the  toiling  madifaan's  airy  scheme, 
When  greatness  sickens  o*er  th*  ambitious  dream; 
Each  boon  companion,  who  the  night  prolongs 
lo  noise  and  rapture,  festivals  and  songs, 
Condemns  the  graver  mortal  for  an  ass 
"Who  dares  refuse  his  bumper  and  his  lass; 
Still  oiiging  on,  what  boots  it  that  you  swear 
You  dread  the  vapours  and  nocturnal  Itir; 
Yet  grant  a  little  to  the  social  vine. 
Fall  on  the  friend  with  cloudless  visage  shine. 
Oft  sullen  silence  speaks  a  want  of  sense, 
Or  IbHy  lurks  beneath  the  wise  pretence. 
Is  there  severe,  who  balks  the  genial  hour? 
He^s  not  so  sober,  were  he  not  so  sour. 

But,  above  all,- 1  charge  thee  o*er  and  o'er, 
Fair  Peace  through  all  her  secret  haunts  explore; 
Consult  the  Yearned  in  life  (these  best  adviseX 
The  good  in  this,  more  knowing  than  the  wise; 
Their  sacred  science  learn,  and  what  the  art 
To  guard  the  sallies  of  th*  impetuous  heart; 
With  temper  due  th*  internal  poise  to  keep. 
Not  soaring  impudent,  nor  servile  creep; 
How  sure  thyself,  thy  friends,  thy  God  to  please. 
Firm  health  without,  within  unshaken  peace; 
f>>st  keen  desire,  still  making  new  demands. 
Should  raise  new  foes  unnumber*d  on  thy  hands: 
Or  hope,  or  fear  inspire  th*  unmanly  groan. 
For  things  of  little  tise,  perhaps  of  none: 
Wlio  best  can  purchase  virtue's  righteoas  dow'r. 
The  sage  with  wisdom,  or  the  king  with  pow'r: 
Or  if  the  mighty  blessing  stands  confin'd, 
To  the   chaste    nature  and    the   heav'n-tanght 

mind: 
And  chief  th'  important  lesson  wise  attend, 
What  makes  thee  to  thyself  thyself 's  best  firiend: 
If  gold  a  pure  tranquillity  bestows. 
Or  greatness  can  enKure  a  night's  repose; 
Or  must  we  seek  it  in  the  secret  road 
That  leads  through  virtue  to  the  peaceful  God; 
A  tha<led  walk,  where,  separate  from  the  throng. 
We  steal  through  life  all  unperceiv'd  along. 

For  me,  afraid  of  lifers  tempestuous  gale, 
J  make  to  port,  and  crowd  on  all  my  sail. 
Soon  may  the  peaceful  grove  and  shelter'd  seat 
Receive  me#reary  ih  the  kind  retreat; 
Blest  jf  our  ****  be  the  destin'd  shade, 
Where  chrfdhood  sported,  of  no  ills  afraid, 
Eve  youth  full  grown  its  diaring  wing  display *d.   ' 

Th»t  nft^n  rrost  bir  lif<>'s  intAstinA  var 


Like  Titynis,  blassM  among  the  mraT  shades, 
WhoHe  hallow'd  round  no  guilty  wish  invades; 
No  joy  tumultuous,  no  depressing  eare; 
All  that  I  want  is  Amaryllis  there; 
Where  silver  Forth  each  fair  meander  letfds 
Through  breathing  harvests  and  empurpled  meads; 
Whose  russet  swains  enjoy  tlie  golden  dream, 
And-thankful  bless  the  plenty-giving  stream. 
There    3routh,  convinc'd,  foregoes  each    daring 
And  settling  manhood  takes  a  surer  aim;  [claim. 
Till  age  accomplish  late  the  fair  desigp. 
And  calm  possess  the  good,  if  age  be  mine. 
What  think*st  thou,  then,  my  friend,  shall  be  my 

cares. 
My  dailfr  studies,  and  iny  nightly  prayers? 
Of  the  propitious  Pow'r  this  boon  I  crave. 
Still  to  preserve  the  little  that  I  have; 
Nqt  yet  repugnance  at  the  lot  express. 
Should  £ste  decree  that  little  to  be  less. 
That  what  remains  of  life  to  Heav'n  I  live. 
If  life  indeed  has  any  time  to  give:- 
Or  if  the  ftigitive  will  no  longer  stay. 
To  part  as  friends  should  do,  and  slip  away; 
Thankful  to  Heav'n,  or  for  the  good  supply'd. 
To  Heav*n  submissive  for  the  g^  deny'd. 
Renounce  the  household  charm/a  bliss  divine! 
Heav'n  never  meant  for  me,  and  I  resign: 
In  other  joys  th*  allotted  hoars  improve. 
And  gain  in  friendship  what  was  lost  in  love: 
Some  comfort  snatch'd,  as  each  vain  year  return'd. 
When  nature  sufier'd,or  when  friendship  mourn'd. 
Of  all  that  stock  so  foully  bereft. 
Once  youth's  proud  boast,  alas !  the  little  left ; 
These  friends,  in  youth  belov'd,  in  manhood  tried. 
Age  must  not  chanj^e  through  avarice  or  pride : 
For  me  let  wisdom's  sacred  fountain  flow. 
The  cordial  draught  that  sweetens  every  woe; 
Ijst  fortune  kind,  the  Jusi  enough  provide, 
Xor  dubious  float  on  hope*s  uncertain  tide ; 
Add  thoughts  compos'd,  affections  ever  even.—  • 
Tikus  for  suffices  to  have  ask'd  of  Heaven, 
Who  in  the  dispensations  of  a  day,  [^^^7; 

Grants  life,  grants  death;  now  gives,  now  takes 
To  scaffolds  oft  the  ribbon'd  spoiler  brings; 
Takes  power  from  statesmen,  and  their  thrones 

from  kings; 

Prom  the  unthankful  heart  the  bliss  decreed 

But  karps  the  man  of  worth  still  Uess'd  indeed: 
Be  life  Heaven's  gift,  be  mine  the  care  to  find 
Still  equal  to  itself  the  balanced  mind; 
Fame,  beauty,  wealth  forgot,  each  human  toy. 
With  thoughtfol  quiet  pleas'd,  and  virtuous  joy; 
In  these,  sumI  these  alone,  supremely  blest. 
When  fools  and  madmen  scramble  for  the  rest 
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But  if  tliee,  O  my  fouI,  •  fmd  deiire 
To  tiog  the  contests  of  the  greats 
Calls  forth  t'  awake  th^  ethereal  firei 
What  subject  worthier  of  the  lyre, 
Olympia's  glories  to  relate ! 

Fuil  in  the  forehead  of  the  sky, 
The  Sun,  the  world's  bright  radiant  eye. 
Shines  o*er  ea(*h  lesser  fiame; 
On  Earth  what  theme  suffices  more 
To  make  the  Muses'  oiBipring  soar. 
Than  the  Olympian  victor's  fame? 
Bnt  flrom  the  swelling  ooluoin,  where  on  high 

It  peaceful  -hangs,  take  down  the  Doric  lyre. 
If  with  sweet  loye  of  sacred  melody 
The  steeds  of  Hiero  thy  breast  inspbe. 
When  borne  along  the  flowery  side, 
Where  smooth  Alpheus*  waters  glide. 
Their  Toluntary  virtue  flies, 
Nor  needl  the  drivers  rousing  cries, 
Bpt  rapid  seize  the  dusty  space. 
To  reap  the  honours  of  the  race. 
The  merit  of  their  speed  ; 
And  bind  with  laurel- wreath  the  manly  brows 
Of  him  the  mighty  kmg  of  Syracuse, 
Delighting  in  the  victor  steed. 
F4r  founds  his  ghiry  through  the  winding  coast 

Of  Lydia,  wlMre  his  wandering  host 
from  El  is,  Pdops  led  to  new  abodes; 

There  prospered  in  his  late-found  ragn, 
Lov'd  by  the  mler  of  the  main; 
When  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods , 
In  the  pure  laver  of  the  fites  again, 

Outho,  the  youth  to  life  renewed. 
With  potent  charm  and  mystic  strain. 
When  by  his  cruel  father  slain. 

With  ivory  shoulder  bright  endow'd. 
Oft  fibles  with  a  fond  surprise. 
When  shaded  o*er  with  fair  disguise. 

The  wandering  mind  detain ; 
Deluded  by  the  kind  deceit. 
We  jey  more  in  the  skilfol  cheat. 
Than  m  truth's  Ikithful  strain. 
But   chief    to    verse    these   wonderous    pow'rs 
beJong, 
Snch  grace  has  Heaven  bettowM  on  song; 
Blest  parent!  from  whose  loins  immortal  joys. 
To  mitigate  our  pain  below. 
Softening  the  anguish  of  our  woe, 
Are  sprung,  the  children  of  its  roice: 
Song  can  o*er  unbelief  itself  prevail; 

The  rtrtne  of  its  magic  art. 
Can  make  the  most  amazing  tale 
With  shafts  of  eloquence  assail. 
Victorious,  the  yielding  heart: 

But  Time  on  never-ceasing  wings 
Experienced  wisdom  slowly  brings. 

And  teaches  mortal  race 
Not  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  One, 
That  deathless  fills  the  beav«nly  throne. 
Inhabiting  eternal  space. 
Tberefore,  O  sod  of  Tantalus !  will  I 

In  other  guise  thy  wondhrous  tale  unfold. 
And  juster  to  the  rulers  of  the  sky. 
With  lips  more  hallow'd  than  the  bards  of  old. 
For  when  thy  sire  the  gods  above. 
To  share  the  kind  ratnm  of  tove. 
Invited  ftxwi  their  native  bow'n;^ 
To  his  own  lov'd  Sipylian  tow'rs. 
The  trident  powV,  by  fierce  desire 
^ibdiiod,  on  goMen  tteedf  «f  fir», 


Tbae  liore  idoA  <o  lo««  on  higfi ; 
Where  since  yonng  Ganjmede,  tw«et  Fbiygiia 
Socce^ded  to  the  miaittiy  of  joy,  [hoy. 

And  necUr  banquet  of  tbc  sky. 
But  when  no  won  <m  Earth  thy  form  was  i 

Coospicnoos  in  the  walks  of  men. 
Nor  yet  to  sooth  thy  mother^  longing  sight* 
Thy  searching  train  sent  to  explore 
Thy  lorking-plaoe,  coold  thee  restore. 
The  weeping  foir^s  supreme  deligbt: 
Then  Envy^s  forked  tongue  began  t'  infest 
And  womd  thy  sire's  untaintfod  laiiie» 
Thai  he  to  each  ethereal  guest 
Had  serv*d  thee  op  a  horrid  feast* 
Subdued  by  force  of  aO-devooring  flame ; 

But,  the  blest  powVs  of  Heav'n  t*  i 
Ft  be  it  from  the  holy  Muse, 

Of  snch  a  feast  impure; 
Vengeance  protracted  for  a  time. 
Still  overtakes  the  slanderer's  crimen 
At  Heaven's  slow  appointfld  bow. 
Yet  certain,  if  the  pow'r  who  wide  snrreys. 
From  his  watch-tow'r,  the  earth  and  seas. 
E'er  digntfy'd  the  perishable  race; 

Him,  Tantalus  they  raised  on  high. 
Him,  the  chief  fevonrite  of  the  dty, 
Exahcd  to  snUimest  grace. 
But  his  proud  heart  was  lifted  up  and  vmio,. 
Sweird  with  his  tnry'd  happiness. 
Weak  and  firail  bis  mortal  braiB» 
The  lot  superior  to  sostain; 
He  fell  degraded  fixMD  bis  bUss. 

For  on  his  bead  th'  Almighty  Sire* 
Potent  in  his  kindled  ire. 

Hung  a  rock's  monstrous  welgfatr 
Too  feeble  to  remove  the  load, 
Fix'd  by  the  sai|ction  of  the  god. 

He  wandered  erring  from  delight. 
The  watchfol  synod  of  the  skies  decreed 

His  wasted  heart  a  prey  to  endless  woes. 
Condemned  a  weary  pilgrimage  to  lead. 
On  Earth  secure^a  stranger  to  repose. 
Because,  by  mad  ambition  driv*n. 
He  rubb*d  the  sacred  stores  of  Heav*ns 
Th*  ambrosial  vintage  of  the  skies 
Became  the  daring  spoiler's  prize. 
And  brought  to  sons  of  mortal  earth. 
The  banquet  of  celestial  birth. 

With  endless  blessings  freogbt. 
And  to  his  impious  revlers  pour'd  the  wine. 
Whose   precious  sweets   make  blest  the  powVs 
divine. 

Gift  of  the  rich  immortal  draogbt. 
Foolish  the  man  who  hopes  his  crimes  may  lie 

Unseen  by  the  supreme^  all -piereing  C3re; 
He,  hig)i  enthron'd  above  all  Heaven's  height. 
The  works  of  men  with  broad  survey. 
As  in  the  btaziog  flame  of  day. 
Beholds  the  secret  deeds  of  night. 
Therefore  bis  son  th'  immortals  back  again 
Sent  to  these  death-obnoxious  sbodes» 
To  taste  his  share  of  human  pais, 
ExiI'd  from  the  celestial  reign. 
And  sweet  communion  of  the  gods. 
But  when  the  fleecy  down  begaa 
To  dotbe  his  chin,  and  promise  immi 

The  shafts  of  young  desire. 
And  love  of  the  Aifr  female  kind, 
Ihflam'd  the  youtbfiil  liero's  mind, 
Aad  ttt  his  MttOrooi  loal  on  Am^ 
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Won  hf  (w  HiK^damiaY  lovely  eycf» 

The  Pisao  tyrant*!  blooiiiiiig  prizes 
High  in  his  hopes  he  purpos'd  to  obtain; 
0*ercome  her  savage  sire  in  arms, 
*    The  price  of  her  celestial  charms; 
For  this  the  mler  of  the  main 
loToUng  in  the  dreary  solitude. 

And  secret  season  of  the  night; 
Oft,  on  t^e  margin  of  the  flood 
Alone,  the  raging  lover  stood* 
Till  to  his  long-desiring  sight. 
From  bdow  the  sounding  deeps. 
His  scaly  herds  where  Protens  keeps. 

The  favourite  youth  to  please. 
Dividing  swift  the  hoary  stream, 
Reftilgent  on  his  goldeu  team, 
Appear*d  the  trident  sceptred  king  of 
seas. 
To  whom  the  youth :  '*  If  e'er  with  fond  delight. 

The  gifts  of  Venus  could  thy  soul  inspire. 
Restrain  fell  CEnemaus*  spear  in  fight; 
And  me,  who  dare  adventurous  to  aspire. 
Me  grant,  propitious,  to  succeed. 
Enduing  with  nnrival  d  speed 
The  flying  car,  decreed  to  gain 
The  laurelowreath,  on  Elis*  plain. 
Victorious  o'er  the  fiither's  pow'r; 
'^ho  dire,  so  many  hapless  lovers  slain t 
Does  still  a  maid, the  wond'rous  fair  detain, 

Protractive  of  the  sweet  connubial  hour. 
Danger  demands  a  soul  secure  of  dread. 

Equal  to  the  daring  deed! 
Since  then,  th'  immutable  decrees  of  fhte. 
Have  fix^d,  by  their  vicegerent  Death, 
The  limits  of  each  mortal  breath, 
Doom*d  to  the  nm,  or  soon  or  late: 
What  mind  reiolv'd  and  brave  would  sleep  away 
His  lifev  when  glory  warms  the  Mood, 
Only  t'  ei^joy  some  dull  delay, 
Inactive  to  bis  dying  day, 
Not  aiming  at  the  smallest  good  ? 
But  the  blooming  maid  inspires 
My  breast  to  flir  sublimer  fires. 
To  raise  my  glory  to  the  skies; 
Gracious,  O!  fovouring  pow'r,  give  ear. 
Indulgent  to  my  vow  sincere, 
Prosp'ring  the  mighty  ehterprize." 
So  pmy*d  the  boy:  nor  fell  bis  words  in  vain. 
Unheeded  by  the  nder  of  the  main; 
A  golden  car,  earth's  shaking  pow'r  bestow'd. 
And  to  the  glittering  axle  join VI 
Unrivaird  steeds,  fleet  as  the  wind: 
Glad  of  the  present  of  the  god, 
Tiie  ardent  youth  demands  the  promis'd  fight; 
In  dust  the  haughty  parent  laid, 
Neptune  fulfils  the  youth's  delight. 
And  wings  his  chariot's  rapid  flight. 
To  win  the  sweet  celestial  maid« 

She  with  six  sons,  a  fair  increase, 
Crown'd  the  hero*s  warm  embrace,' 
Whom  virtiie*lB  love  inspir'd; 
Upright  to  walk  in  virtue's  ways. 
The  surest  path  to  noblest  praise. 

The  noblest  praiM  the  youth  fusquir*d. 
Now  by  Alpheus'  stream,  meandering  ^r. 

Whose  humid  train  wide  sprrads  the  Pisan 
A  sepulchre,  sublim^  rear'd  in  air,  [plaius. 

All,  of  the  mighty  miMi  that  was,  contains. 
There  frequent  in  the  holy  shade. 
The  v«wi  of  firaofv-cklefr  we  paid. 


And  on  the  sacred  altar  lies 
The  victim,  smoking  to  the  skies. 
When  heroes,  at  the  solemn  shrine, 
luvoke  the.pow*rs  with  rites  divioe* 
From  every  distant  soil, 
And  drive  about  the  consecrated  mound 
The  sounding  car,  or  on  the  listed  ground 

Urge  the  fleet  racers,  or  the  wrestlers* 
toil. 
Happy  the  man  whom  favouring  fiUe  allows 
The  wreaths  of  Pisa  to  surround  his  brows; 
All  wedded  to  delight,  his  after-days 
In  calm  and  even  tenour  run. 
The  noble  dow*r  of  conquest  won. 
Such  conscious  pleasure  flows  from  praise. 
Thee,  Musef,  great  Hiero's  virtue  to  prolong. 
It  fits^  and  to  resound  his.  name: 
Exalting  o'er  the  Tulgar  throng. 
In  thy  sweet  Eolian  song, 
His  garland  of  Olympian  hint, 

Nur  Shalt  thou,  O!  my  Muse,  e'er  find 
A  more  sublime  or  worthier  mind. 

To  better  fortunes  bom: 
On  whom  the  gracions  love  of  God, 
The  regal  pow'r  has  kind  bestow*d. 
And  arts  of  sway,  that  power  to  adorn. 
Still  may  thy  God,  O  potent  king!  employ 
His  sacred  ministry  of  joy. 
Solicitous  with  tutelaiy  care, 
To  guard  from  the  attacks  of  fate 
Thy  blessings  lasting  as  they're  great. 
The  pious  poet's  constant  pray'r. 
Then  to  the  mighty  bounty  of  the  sky, 
~  The  Muse  shall  add  a  sweeter  lay. 

With  wing  sublime  when  she  shall  fly. 
Where  Cronius  rears  his  clifis  on  high. 
Smote  with  the  burning  shafts  of  day; 
If  the  Muses'  quiver'd  god  ^ 

Pave  for  song  the  even  road 

With  sacred  rapture  warm, 
A  further  flight  aloft  in  air 
Elanc'd,  shall  wing  my  tuneful  spear. 
More  vigorous  from  the  Muse's  arm. 
To  many  heights  the  daring  climber  springs. 

Ere  he  the  highest  top  of  pow'r  shall  gain;  . 
Chief  seated  there  the  majesty  of  kings; 
The  rest  at  difierent  steps  below  remaiq: 
Exalted  to  that  wondrous  height, 
T*  extend  the  prospect  of  delight,  ; 

May'st  thou,  O  Hiero!  live  content, 
On  the  top  of  all  ascent: 
Yo  thee,  by  bounteous  fates,  be  giv*n 
T'  inhabit  still  thy  lofty  Heav'n: 
To  me,  in  arts  of  peace. 
Still  to  converse  with  the  fair  victor  host. 
For  graceful  song,  an  honourable  boast. 

Conspicuous  through  the  realms  of  Greece. 


PINDAiCS  OLYMPIA. 

OOB  II. 

O  sovBRncM  hymns!  that  powerful  reign 
In  the  harp,  your  sweet  domain, 
Whom  will  ye  choose  to  raise; 

What  god  shall  now  the  verse  resound; 

What  chief,  for  godlike  deed  renewn*d| 
Exalt  to  loftiest  praise  ? 
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Pisa  is  Jove*»:  Jove^s  conqoerinir  mm 

First  lh«  Olympic  race  ordain'd: 
The  first  feir  fhiitt  of  glory  won 
The  haughffy  tyrant's  rage  restrain'd. 
He  first  the  wondrous  game  beotow'd 
When  breathing  from  Augean  toils, 
He  consecrates  the  dreadful  spoils, 
An  offering  to  his  father-god. 
Thcron,  hi»  virtues  to  approve. 
And  fmitnte  the  seed  of  Jove, 

'  111*  Olympic  laurel  claims. 
Whose  swift-whcePd  car  has  borne  away 
The  rapid  honours  of  the  day. 

Foremost  among  the  victor-nMfeM. 
Therefore  for  Tberou  praise  awaits. 

For  him  the  lyre  awakes  the  strain^ 
The  stranger  welcdm'd  at  his  gates 
With  hospitable  love  humane. 
Fix'd  on  the  Oouncils  of  his  breast. 
As  oo  the  column's  lofty  bright 
Remains  secure  the  building's  weight. 
The  structure  of  his  realm  may  rest. 
Of  a  fisir  stem,  himself  a  fiiirer  flow*r, 
WhO|  soon  transplanted  from  their  native  soil, 
Wander'd  many  climates  o*er, 
Till  af^er  long  and  various  toil, 
On  the  h\r  river's  deatin^  bank  they  found 

Their  sacred  seat,  and  he«iv*n-chose  fTonnd: 
When)  stood  delightful  to  the  eye 
The  fruitful,  beauteous  Sicily, 
And  could  a  numerous  isftue  boast,  [the  coast. 
That  spread  their  lustre  round,  and  fioiBrith'd  o'er 
The  following  years  all  took  their  silver  flif  bt. 
With  pleasure  wing*d  and  soft  delight. 
And  every  year  that  fiew  in  peace. 

Brought  to  their  native  virtues,  store 
Of  wealth  and  pow*r,  a  new  increase,  [more. 
Fate  still  confirmed  the  sum,  and  bounteous  added 
But  son  of  Rhe'  and  Saturn  old, 
Who  dost  thy  sacred  throne  uphold 

On  high  Olympus*  bill; 
Whose  rule  tb»  Olympic  race  obeys. 
Who  guid*st  Alpheus*  winding  maze. 
In  hymns  delighting  still ; 
Grant,  gracious  to  the  godlike  race. 

Their  children's  children  to  sustain, 
Peaoefiil  through  time's  ne'er-ending  space. 

The  sceptre  and  paternal  reign. 
For  Tifne,  the  aged  sire  of  all, 
The  deed  impatient  of  delay, 
Which  the  swift  hour  has  wing'd  away, 

Just  or  unju&t,  can  ne'er  recall. 
But  when  calmer  days  succeed. 
Of  fair  event,  and  lovely  deed. 

Our  lot  serene  at  last; 
The  memory  of  darker  hours. 
When  Heav*n  severe  and  angry  lours. 

Forgotten  lies  and  pa^t. 
Thus  mild,  and  lenient  of  his  frown. 

When  Jove  regards  our  adverse  fata. 
And  sends  bis  chosen  blessings  down 
To  cheer  below  our  mortal  state : 
Then  former  evils,  odious  brood, 
Before  the  heav*n-born  bkssings  fly, 
Or  trodden  down  subjected  lie. 
Soon  vanquish'd  by  the  victor-good. 
With  thy  fair  daughters,  Cadmus !  best  agreea 
The  Muse's  song ;  who,  after  many  woes. 
At  last  on  golden  thrones  of  ease 
f  njoy  an  uodisturb'd  repose. 


No    more    they    think   of 

swain ! 
Succeeding  joys  dispel  his  former  paia. 
And  Sdmele,  of  rosy  hue, 
W^hom  tne  embracing  Thnnusrer  skv. 
Exalted  now  to  Heav*n's  abode*. 
Herself  a  goddess  bKtbe,  dwells  with 

gods. 
Bathed  in  tb*  ambrosial  odours  of  the  tkj. 
Her  long  disbevei'd  tresses  fly: 
Her,  Minerva  still  approves; 
She  is  her  prime  and  dbiriing  joy: 
Her,  Heaven's  lord  supremely  loves; 
As  does  his  rosy  son,  the  ivy-crowoed  bo^. 
Thou  I  no  too !  in  pearly  cells. 
Where  Nereus'  sea-green  dangliter  il»><h, 

Enjoy'st  a  k>t  divine: 
No  more  of  sufihring  mortal  straio. 
An  azure  goddett  of  the  main. 

Eternal  rest  is  thine. 
Lost  in  a  maze,  blind  feeble  i 

Knows  not  the  hour  he  sure  1 
Nor  with  the  eyes  of  nature  ran 

Pierce  through  the  hiddeD  deep  i 
Nor  sees  he  If  his  radiant  day, 
That  in  meridian  splendour  glowsp 
Shall  gild  his  evening's  quiet  doae. 
Soft  smiling  with  a  farewal  raj. 
As  when  the  ocean's  refluent  tadca. 
Within  his  hollow  wottib  subsides. 

Is  beard  to  sound  no  more; 
Till  rousing  all  its  rage  again. 
Flood  roli'd  on  flood  it  pours  aosain. 

And  sweeps  the  sandy  shore: 
So  Fortune,  mighty  queen  of  Kfe, 

Works  up  proud  man,  her  destin'd  riavi^ 
Of  good  and  ill  the  stormy  strtfr, 
Tbe  sport  of  ber  alternate  wave  ; 
Now  weunfd  to  tbe  betglit  of  Um, 
He  set—  to'iioglc  witfa  the  sky; 
Now  looking  down  wiifc  gsiMy  eye. 
Sees  the  retreating  imieim  Ay, 

And  trembles  at  tbede«^  '■'^y*** 
As,  by  experience  led,  the  searebtng  mind 
Revolves  the  records  of  stilt-cfaangiog  fiste. 
Such  dire  reverses  shall  be  find 
Oft  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  gre«t! 
Now  bounteous  gods,  with  blessings  aU  diTine, 
Exalt  on  high  the  sceptred  line. 
Now  the  bright  scene  of  lanrelM  yean. 
At  once  quick-shifting,  disappearas 
And  in  their  radiant  room  succeeds 
A  dismal  train  of  ills,  and  t3rrvnnmis  misdeeds. 
Since  the  curst  hour  the  htetaX  soa 
Plung'd  in  the  guilt  he  sought  to  aina. 
And  saw  beneath  bis  hasty  rage 

The  hoary  king.  Heaven's  victim,  bleed; 
Deaf  to  a  fother's  pleading  age. 
His   erring   hands   futflird,  what   goiity  fiita 
decreed. 
Erynnis,  dreadfbl  forv !  naw 
Tbe  breach  of  nature's  holiest  law. 
She  mounts  her  booked  car; 
Through  Phocis'  deaUMleVoted  groimd 
She  flew,  and  gave  tbe  nations  round 

To  the  wide  waste  of  war: 
By  mutual  hands  the  brutbera  died. 

Furious  on  mutual  wounds  they  nins 
Sons,  fhthers,  swell  tbe  sanguine  tide; 
Fate  dfove  the  pniple  delufe  on. 
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i  llMKiierlriiM  all  the  feted  Uood, 

Thus  Ens  wrought  her  dresdfbl  will; 
t  When  sated  vengeance  bad  its  fill, 

Thenander  clos'd  the  8ceiie  of  blood. 
r         He,  sprang  from  beauteous  Argea,  shose 
I  TT>c  glory  of  Adi'astras*  tbrene, 

c  When  fierce  in  yeutbful  fire, 

He  rag'd  around  the  Theban  wall, 
t  And  saw  the  serenfold  city  fell 

A  Tictioi  to  his  sire: 
From  him,  as  from  a  second  roet. 
Wide  speeding  to  the  lofty  skiesi 
t  •  The  sons  -of  martial  glory  shoot, 

I  And  -clustering  chiefe  on  chiefs  arise. 

There  in  the  topmost  boughs  display  *d, 
•Great  Theron  «»ts  with  lustre  crown'd. 
And  verdaaft  honours  bloom  around, 
L  While  nations  rest  beneath  his  shade. 

Awake  the  lyre!  Theron  demands  the  lays ; 
Yet  aU  too  tow!  Call  forth  a  nobler  stratnl 
Decent  ts  ct»n  th*  excess  of  praise : 
f  For  Theron  strike  the  sounding  lyre  again. 

Olympiads  flowering  wreath  he  singly  wearsj 
f        The  Isthmian  palm  his  brother  shares. 

Delphi  resounds  the  kindred  name, 
,  The  youths  contend  alike  far  feme, 

,  Fair  rivals  in  the  glorious  chase, 

"When  twelvetimesdartinground,theyflewthe  giddy 
space. 
Thrice  blest!  for  whom  the  Graces  twine 
Fame's  brightest  plume,  the  wreath  divine: 
liost  to  remembrance,  former  woes 
No  more  reflection*s  sting  employ; 
With  triumph  all  the  bosom  glows, 
Pour*d  through  th'  expanding  heart,  tb'  impetuous 
tide  of  joy. 
Riches,  that  singly  are  possest, 
Vain  pomp  of  life !  a  specious  waste. 

But  feed  luxurious  pride: 
Yet  when  with  sacred  virtues  crownM, 
Wealth  deals  its  liberal  treasures  round, 
'Tis  nobly  dignified. 
To  modest  worth,  to  honour's  bands. 

With  conscious  warmth  he  large  imparts; 
And  in  his  presence  smiling  stands 

Fair  Science,  and  her  handmaid,  Arts: 
'      As  in  the  pure  serene  of  night, 

Thron'd  in  its  sphere,  a  beauteous  star 
Sheds  its  blest  infiuence  from  afer, 
At  once  beneficent  and  bright 
But  hear,  ye  wealthy,  hear^  ye  great, 
I  sing  the  fix*d  decrees  of  fete. 

What  after  death  reroaiua. 
Prepared  for  the  unfeeling  kind 
O^  cruel  unrelenting  mind, 

A  doom  of  endless  pains ; 
The  erimes  that  staiuM  this  living  iigbt. 

Beneath  the  holy  eye  of  Jove, 
Meet  in  the  regions  cirear  of  night. 

The  vengeanee  but  dHay'd  above. 
There  the  pale  sinner  drear  aghast. 
Impartial,  righteous,  and  severe, 
Unaw'd  by  pow*r,  unmov'd  by  praj'r. 
Eternal  justice  dooms  at  last. 
Far  otherwise,  the  souls  whom  virtue  guides 
Enjoy  a  calm  repose  of  sacred  rest, 
Npr  light  nor  shade  their  time  divides. 
With  one  eternal  sunshine  blest. 
Jbnancipated  from  the  cares  of  life, 

Xo  iBore  they  urge  the  mortal  strife; 


No  more,  with  stillorevolving  toil. 
They  vex  a  hard  ungrateful  soil^ 
Nor  plough  the  suri^es  of  the  main. 
Exchanging  holy  quiet  for  false  deceitful  gain. 
But  to  these  sacred  seats  preferred, 
.With  gods  they  Kve,  as  gods  rever*d. 

And  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye; 
While  banished  from  the  happy  reign, 
.    The  guilty  souls  in  darkness  lie. 
And  weary  out  the  frightful  ministers  of  pain. 
So  Heav'n  decrees :  the  good  and  just, 
Who,  true  to  life's  important  trust. 

Have  well  sustained  the  fieh): 
Whose  souls  undaunted,  undismayed. 
Nor  flattering  pleasure  could  persuade. 

Nor  passions  taught  to  yield; 
These  through  the  mortal  changes  past. 

Still  listening  to  the  ht«v*nly  lore. 
Find  this  sublime  <ieward  at  last. 
The  trial  of  obedience  o'er.  . 
Then  bursting  from  the  bonds  of  clay. 
Triumphant  tread  the  heav*n-pav'd  road 
That  leads  to  Saturn^  binh  abode. 
And  Jove  bknself  directs  the  way« 
There,  where  the  blest  reside  «t  ease. 
Bland  zephyrs  breathe  tl>e  sea-borne  breese 

O'er  all  the  happy  isle: 
Unnumber'd  sweets  the  air  perfume, 
Tis  all  around  one  golden  bloom. 
Ail  one  celestial  smile. 
By  living  streams  feir  trees  ascend. 

Whose  roots  the  humid  waters  lave; 
The  boughs  wrth  radiant  fruitage  bend, 

Rich  produce  of  the  fruitfol  wave. 
Thus  sporting  in  celestial  bow'rs. 
The  sons  of  the  immortal  morn. 
Their  heads  and  rosy  hands  adorn 
With  garlands  of  unfeding  flow*rs. 
There  Rhadamanth,  who  great  assiessor  reigns 

To  Rhsea*s  son,  by  still  unchanging  right. 
Awarding  all:  to  vice,  eternal  chains; 
To  virtue  opes  the  urates  of  litcht. 
Rhosa!  who  high  in  Heav'n's  sublime  abodes 
Sits  thronTd,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
Cadmus  to  this  immortal  choir 
Was  led ;  and  Peleus'  noble  sire ! 
And  glorious  son !  since  Thetis'  love 
Subdued,  with  pmyY,  the  yielding  mind  of  Jove. 
Who  Troy  laid  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
His  country^s  pillar.  Hector,  »lain; 
By  whom  unhappy  Cygnus  bled{ 
By  whom  the  Ethiopian  boy, 
That  sprung  from  Neptune's  godlike  bed, 
Tbe  aged  Tithon's  and  Aurora's  highest  joy. 
What  grand  ideas  crowd  my  brain! 
What  images!  a  lofty  train 

In  beauteous  order  spring: 
As  the  keen  store  of  feather'd  fetes 
Within  the  braided  quiver  waits. 

Impatient  for  the  wing: 
See,  see  they  mount!  The  sacred  few. 

Endued  with  piercing  flight. 
Alone  through  dnriing  fields  pursue 

Th'  aerial  regions  bright. 
This  Nature  gives,  herchiefest  boast  | 
But  when  the  bright  ideas  fly. 
Far  soaring  from  the  vulgar  ey 
To  vulgar  eyes  are  lost. 
Where  Nature  sows  her  genial  seeui^ 
A  liberal  barrest  straight  sncceeds. 
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Fair  in  the  hnitiin  toil; 
Wbil«  Art,  with  bard  laborious  paint. 
Creeps  on  onteen,  nor  much  attaint 

By  stow  progre^ve  toiL 
Retembling  this,  the  fneble  crow. 
Amid  the  Tolgar  winged  crowd, 
Hides  in  the  darkening  copse  below. 

Vain,  strntting,  garraloos,  and  kKid : 
While  genius  mounts  th'  ethereal  height. 
As  the  imperial  bird  ot  Jove 
On  sounding  pinions  soars  above. 
And  dares  the  majesty  of  light. 
Then  fit  an  arrow  to  the  tuneful  string, 

O  thou,  my  j^enins !  warm  with  sacred  flame; 
Fly  swift,  ethereal  shaft !  and  wing 
The  godlike  Theron  unto  fame. 
I  solemn  swear,  and  holy  truth  attest. 
That  sole  inspires  the  tuneful  breast. 
That,  never  since  th^  immortal  Sun 
His  radiant  journey  first  begun. 
To  none  the  gods  did  e'er  impart 
A  more  exalted  mind,  or  wide-dtflnsive  heart. 
Fly,  Envy,  hence,  that  durst  invade 
Such  glories,  with  injurious  shade; 
Still,  with  superior  lustre  bright, 

Hit  virtues  shine,  in  number  more 
Than  are  the  radiant  fires  of  night. 
Or  sands  that  spread  along  the  tea-turronnding 
shore. 


THVPABTmoOF   • 

HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 

VROM  THE  tlXTH  ILUD  OF  HOMBR,  TRAHtLATBD 
UTERALLY. 

Beginning  ver.  407.  Aai/ucovd ,  ^ivn  ri  ro  oev  fjtnocf 

**  O  DARING  thou  !  to  thy  own  strength  a  prey, 

Nor  pity  mo%es  thee  for  thy  infant  son, 

Kor  miserable  me,  a  widow  soon ! 

For,  rushing  on  thy  single  might,  at  once 

The  Greeks  will  overwhelin  thee:  better  fiir 

I  had  been  wrapt  in  earth,  than  live  of  thee 

Foriom,  and  desolate;  if  thou  mutt  die. 

What  farther  comfort  then  for  me  remains. 

What  lolace,  but  in  tears?  No  father  mine. 

Nor  mine  no  venerable  mother's  care. 

Noble  Achilles*  band  my  father  slew. 

And  spread  destruction  through  Cilicia>s  town. 

Where  many  people  dwelt,  high-gated  Thebes. 

He  slew  Aetion,  but  despoiPd  him  not. 

For  inly  in  his  mind  he  fear'd  the  gods ; 

But  burnt  his  body  with  his  polish'd  arms. 

And  o*er  him   reai^  a  mound:  the  mountain 

nymphs. 
The  daughteis  fair  of  tigis-bearing  Jove, 
Planted  with  elms  around  the  sacred  place. 
Seven  brothers  flourished  in  my  father's  house; 
All  in  one  day  descended  to  the  shades. 
All  slain  by  great  Achilles,  swift  of  foot, 
'Midst  their  white  sheep,  and  heifers  flexile-hoof  *d. 
My  mother,  woody  Hypoplacia's  queen, 
Brought  hither,  number d  in  the  victor*s  spoils; 
Till  loos'd  fW>m  bands,  for  gifts  of  mighty  price. 
By  chase^delighting  Dian's  dart  she  fell. 
Smote  in  my  father^  house:  but,  Hector,  thou. 
Thou  art  my  thrc,  my  Ijoary  mother  thoo, 


My  brother  tb<Ai»  tlKNi  hatbtnd  of  arr  7«Mliit 
Ah  pity,  ttector,  tkenlaad  in  thia  ti>w*r 
With  OS  remain,  nor  render  by  thy  ML 
Him  a  sad  orphan,  me  a  widow'd  wile. 
Here  at  this  fig-tree  station,  where  tlie  tows 
Is  easiest  of  ascent,  and  low  the  waHtp 
Here  thrice  the  bravest  of  the  foes  hcve  Ivy^d 
To  pass;  each  4jax,  brave  Idomenewa, 
Th*  Atrid8»  too,  and  Tydens*  wartike  ami ; 
Whether  soine  seer,  in  divination  skill'd. 
Prompted  th'  attempt,  or  tMr  ovn  Taiovr  4tt^ 
Tu  execute  a  deed,  their  wisdom  planni'd.'' 

To  whom  plume-nodding  Hector  tiiua  reply'4: 
^  These,  woman,  are  my  care;  bnt  wnaA  1  fcar 
The  Trojan  yootb,  and  long-gow»'d  Trcgui  d«BM» 
If,  cowainMike,  1  shun  afar  the  fight : 
Not  so  my  courage  bids;  for  I  have  leant 
Still  to  be  brave,  and  foremoct  to  defend 
My  father's  mighty  glories,  and  ray  own* 
For  weH  I  know,  and  in  ray  mind  fiireaee^ 
A  day  will  come,  when  sacred  lUoo  sinka. 
Old  Priam  perishes,  the  people  toe 
Of  Priam  aspen-spear*d.    Yet  not  so  mock 
The  woes  the  Trojans  yet  io  after-tiraea 
Must  undergo,  not  Hecuba  herself, 
.Nor  prinody  Priam,  nor  my  brothers  dcnr» 
Who,  numerous  and  brave,  have  fisUen  in  &aat 
Below  the  boasting  foe,  diatract  my  tout. 
As  thou!  Then  when  some  brazen-coated  Gre^ 
In  the  sad  day  of  thy  distress,  shall  drag 
Thee  weeping;  or  in  Argos,  breathing  ttd. 
To  some  imperious  mistress  handmaid,  thoa 
Shalt  weave  the  web,  or  fetdi  the  water's  weigH 
From  Metsets  or  Hjrperia's  spr'mgs,  against 
Thy  will,  but  hard  necessity  compels. 
Then  shall  he  say,  who  sees  thee  sunk  in  tears, 

*  Lo !  Hector's  wife,  who  fiir  the  chief  of  all 
The  Trojan  steed-subduing  race  exceU'd 
Who  fought  at  Ilion.'    Thus  shall  they  tay. 

But  thee  new  pangs  shall  seize;  on  thee  shall  coflM 
Desire  of  such  a  husband  to  TcpeA 
The  evil  hour:  but  noay  1  low  beneath 
The  monumental  earth  be  laid  to  rest. 
Nor  thy  soft  sorrows,  nor  the  melting  voice 
Of  thy  captivity,  e*er  reach  my  ear.'* 

So  saying,  the  illustrious  Hector  stretiAM 
His  hands  to  reach  his  child ;  the  child  averse^ 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  the  faip>zon*d  nurse 
Weepmg,  feH  back,  abhorrent,  from  his  um 
Of  wariike  aspect:  for  he  fear'd  the  shine 
Of  armour,  and  the  horse-hahr  horrid  crest 
That  nodded  dreadful  on  the  helmet's  top. 
The  loving  father  smil'd,  the  mother  smiPd; 
Straight  from  his  head  th*  illustrious  Hector  took 
His  helm,  and  plac'd  it  blazing  on  the  groood; 
Then  fondled  in  his  arms  bis  mucb<4ov*d  son 
He  took ;  thus  praying  Jove,  and  all  the  gods: 
*'  Jove,  and  ye  other  gods,  grant  this  my  ton. 
Grant  he  may  too  become,  as  1  am  now. 
The  grace  of  Troy,  the  same  in  martial  strength. 
And  rule  his  Ilion  with  a  monarch's  sway; 
That  men  may  say,  when  he  returns  from  fight, 

*  This  youth  transcends  his  sire  :*  Then  may  he 
The  bloody  spoils  aloft  of  hostile  chiefs  [bear 
In  battle  slain,  and  joy  his  mother's  heart!** 

He  said :  and  to  his  mucfa-lov'd  apoose  reaigaM 
His  child :  she,  on  her  fragrant  boaom  hdlVl, 
Smiling  through  tears,  rsoeiv'd  him :  at  the  ai^bt. 
Compassion  tooch'd  her  husband's  heart:  herdbeel^ 
With  gentle  blandithmeat  he  atrokM,  and  tp^: 
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•'  O  b#it  betovM !  ok,  Mddea  not  thy  beart 
With  grief  beyond  doe  boands:  I  troft,  no  band 
Shall  send  me  down  to  sbftdes  obscure,  before 
My  day  of  doom  decreed;  for  well  I  ween 
No  men  of  mortad  men  etcapet  from  death. 
Fearful  or  boldi  wboe*er  it  bom  most  die. 
But  thoo,  returaing  to  tby  home,  attend 
The  spindle,  and  the  loom,  thy  peacefol  cares ; 
And  call  thy  duteoas  maidens  round  to  share 
Their  tasks  by  tbee  assigned ;  for  war  belongs 
To  men,  and  chief  to  me,  of  llion*s  v>n8.*' 

This  said,  illustrious  Hector  seiz'd  his  helm. 
And  to  her  home  returned  hismuch-lov'd  spouse. 
Oft  looking  back,  and  shedding  tears  profuse. 
Then  sudden  at tbo lofky  dome anrv'd, 
With  chambers  fair  adorned,  where  Hector  dwelt, 
The  godlike  Hector!  there  again  she  wept! 
In  his  own  house  the  living  Hector  wept; 
For  now  foreboding  in  th<*ir  fears,  no  more 
Tbey  bop'd  to  meet  him  with  returning  step 
From  battle,  'scap'd  the  rage  and  force  of  Greece. 


FIRST  8CBMB  Of  THB 

imiLOCTETES  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

U     SSI  s  speaks.] 

Son  of  Achilles!  brave  Neoptolemus, 

You  tread  the  coast  of  sea-surrounded  Lemnos, 

"Where  never  mortal  yet  his  dwelling  reared. 

Here,  in  obedience  to  the  Grecian  chiefs, 

I  erst  exposed  the  son  of  noble  Peon, 

Consuming  with  his  woimds,  and  wasting  slow 

In  painful  agonies;  wild  from  despair. 

He  fiird  the  camp  with  lamenUtions  loud» 

And  execrations  dire.    No  pure  libatiou, 

Mo  holy  sacrifice  could  to  the  gods 

Be  offered  op:  ill-omeii'd  sounds  of  woe 

Profan»d  the  sacred  rites :  But  this  no  more 

Should  he  discover  my  return,  'twere  vain 

The  plan  my  wakeful  industry  has  wove. 

Back  to  restore  yet  to  the  aid  of  Greece 

This  most  important  chief.  'Tis  tHine,brave  youth. 

To  ripen  into  deed,  what  I  propose. 

Cast  round  thy  eyes,  if  thou  by  chance  may'st  find 

The  double  rock,  where  from  the  winter's  cold 

He  shrouds  his  limbs,  or  when  the  summer  gtows 

Amid  the  cool,  the  zephyr's  gentle  breath 

Lulls  him  to  his  repose;  fitst  on  the  left 

Flows  a  tre»h  fountain ;  if  the  hero  sees 

This  living  light,  one  of  th*  attendant  train 

Speed  with  the  hour  to  glad  my  listening  ears^ 

ir  in  that  savage  haunt  he  t)arlx>urs  yet. 

Or  in  some  other  comer  of  this  isl**: 

Then  farther  Til  disclose,  what  chief  imports 

Our  present  needs,  and  claims  our  common  care. 


THE  BPIIOPB  OF 

LAtrSUS  AND  MEZENTIUS. 

FROM  THB  TEHTH  BOOK  OF  VIRGIL'S  MNEtS, 
BEGINNING  LINE  689. 

Written  in  the  year  1719. 

Now  Jove  infiames  Mezentius  great  in  arms. 
His  aidoor  roMtea  Md  bis  CQurage  wirms^ 


Fii'd  by  the  god,  to  Tnnrat  be  incoeeds; 

Beneath  his  arm  the  Trojan  battle  bleeds ; 

The  Tuscan  troops  ivivade  their  common  foe. 

Alike  in  hate  their  kindling  bosoms  gkiw 

Pierce  to  «lestroy,  on  him  alone  th^  poor 

Darts  following  darts,  a  thick  continued  showV: 

But  he  undaunted,  alt  the  storm  sustains. 

And  Scorns  th'  united  fury  of  the  plains: 

As  some  huge  rock  high  towering  'midst  the  wave% 

Of  seas  and  skies  the  mingling  tumuit  bravesy 

On  its  eternal  basis  flx'd  is  found, 

Thongh  tempests  rage,  and  oceans  foam  aromid. 

First  by  his  arm  unhappy  Hebnis  bled. 

The  issue  of  fom*d  Dolicaon's  bed;. 

Then  Latagns  snbmiu  to  fote,  his  way 

Adverse  he  took,  the  chief  with  furious  Sway 

Uprear*d  a  pondrous  rock,  the  shatterM  brain 

Confus'd  with  blood  and'ffore,  o*erspread8  the  plaim 

At  flying  Palmus  next  his  dart  he  threw. 

The  speedy  dart  overtook  him  as  he  flew, 

Fidl.iu  the  ham,  he  feels  the  smatting  wound. 

Left  by  the  victor  grovelling  on  the  ground : 

His  arms  aorroond  his  Lausus*  manly  breast. 

The  waving  plume  adorns  his  shining  crest: 

Evas  and  Mimas,  both  of  Trojan  seed. 

By  the  same  arm  were  minglml  with  the  dead; 

Mimas,  companion  of  the  youthfol  cares 

Of  Paris,  and  the  equal  of  his  years^ 

For,  big  with  foncied  'flames,  when  Phrygia's  qileea 

Brought  forth  the  cause  of  woes,  but  ill  foreseen; 

T'  extend  his  blooming  race,  that  self-same  nighi 

The  spouse  of  Aniycus  Theano  brigbt. 

That  night  so  fiatal  to  the  peace  of  Troy, 

Blest  her  lov*d  husband  with  a  parentis  joy : 

But  fate  to  difierent  Uinds  their  deaths  decreed. 

This  in  his  fi&ther's  town  was  doomed  to  bleed ; 

Unthinking  Mimas,  by  Mesentlos  slain. 

Now  toWh  his  caroase  o*er  the  Latian  plain* 

And  as  a  tusky  boar,  whom  dogs  invade. 

Of  Vesulus  bred  in  the  piny  shade, 

Or  near  Laurentia*s  lake,  with  forest  mast 

His  feasts  obscene  supplied  in  wild  repast; 

Rou8*d  from  his  savage  hannt,  a  deep  retreat, 

A  length  of  years  his  unmolested  seat; 

When  once  in  toils  encloe*d,  no  flight  appears^ 

Turns  sudden,  foaming  fleroe,  his  bristles  rears  | 

All  safe  at  distance  stand,  and  none  is  found. 

Whose  valour  dares  inflict  a  nearer  wound: 

Dreadless' meanwhile,  to  every  side  be  tnms. 

His  teeth  he  gnashes,  and  with  ra^  he  bums; 

Th*  united  vengeance  of  the  field  derides, 

A  forest  rattles  as  lie  shakes  his  sides : 

So  fore  the  Tuscan  troops;  with  noisy  rage. 

And  shouts,  in  the  mivt  tumult  they  engage; 

All  from  afar  their  missive  weapons  throw. 

Fearful  in  equal  arms  to  rae(^t  the  foe. 

Next,  Grecian  Acron  nish'd  into  the  plam. 

Who  cante  from  Coritus's  ancient  reign : 

Him  thirst  of  fame  to  wariike  dangers  led. 

The  joys  untatted  of  the  bridal  bed; 

From  for  Mezentius  e3red  him  with  delight. 

In  arms  refolgent,  as  he  mix'd  in  Agbt; 

Full  o'er  his  breast,  in  gold  and  purple  known. 

The  tokens  of  his  love  conspicuous  shone. 

Then,  as  a  lion  thirsting  after  blood, 

(For  him  persuades  the  keen  desire  of  food,) 

If,  or  a  frisking  goat  he  chance  to  view, 

Or  branching  stag,  that  leadathe  stately  crew; 

Rcgoices,  gaping  wide,  he  makes  his  way. 

Furious,  and  cUngs  incumbent  on  the  prey. 
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Tbtt  hdpleM  pantibmoth  bit  baifid  pftwt, ' 
The  blo<>d  o*erflowiQgy  laves  his  gjn^y  jaws: 
9o  keen  Mezeotios  rasbes  on  each  foe; 
Unhappy  Acron  sinks  beneath  bis  btowy 
llad  in  the  pangs  of  death,  be  spvurnsthe  gioondy 
The  blood  dutains  the  broken  spear  around : 
Then  fled  Orodes  shamefiil  ftom  the  fight; 
The  victor  scom'd  th'  adtaatage  of  his  flight; 
Bot  fir*d  with  rage»  through  cleaving  ranks  he  ran, 
'And  fooe  to  face  oppos^d^and  man  to  man: 
Kot  guileful  from  hdbiud  his  spear  to  throw 
A  wound  unseen,  b«t  strikes  an  adverse  blow. 
Then  with  his  foot  his  dying  foe  he  press'd. 
Leaned  on  his  lance,  and  thus  his  friends  address'd: 
**  Lo !  where  Orodes  gasps  upon  the  sand ; 
iiis  death  was  doe  to  this  victorious  hand, 
large  portion  of  the  war  !'*  Exulting  cries 
Ascend  amain,  and  ring  along  the  skies. 
To  whom  the  vaoquishM,  w\tii  imperfect  tound/ 
AU  weak,  and  foint,  and  dying  of  the  wound: 
**  Ifar  long  my  ghost  shall  unreveng*d  repine, 
Kor  long  the  triumph  of  my  fall  be  thine; 
Thee,  equal  fates,  insulting  man,  lemaia ; 
Thee,  death  yet  waiu,  and  this  the  £ital  plain.** 
Him,  as  be  roll'd  in  death,  Mezentios  spied. 
He  smilM  severe,  and  thus  contemptuous  cried: 
**  Die  thou  the  first;  as  he  thinks  fit,  for  me. 
The  sire  of  Heav*n  and  Earth,  let  Jove  decree." 
He  saidi  and  pull'd  the  weapon  from  the  wound ; 
The  purple  life  ebb*d  out  upon  the  ground : 
Death's  clay-cold  hand  shut  up  the  sinking  light, 
And  o'er  bis  closing  eyes  drew  the  dark  mist^  night 

By  Cedicus' great  arm  Alcathoas  foU ; 
fiacretor  sent  Hydaspes  down  to  Hell : 
Parthenios  dies,  by  Rapo  slain  in  fight; 
And  Orses  vast,  of  more  than  mortal  might. 
Next  sunk  two  warriors,  Clonius  the  divine. 
And  Ericetes  of  Lycaon's  line ; 
The  issue  of  the  god,  their  deaths  reoown'd. 
Whose  forked  trident  rules  the  deep  profound. 
His  courser,  unobedient  to  the  rein. 
Great  Erioetes  tumbled  to  the  plain. 
Prone  as  he  lay,  swift  fled  the  thirsty  dart, 
And  found  the  mortal  passage  to  his  heart. 
Then  lights  the  victor  from  his  lofty  steed. 
And,  foot  to  foot  eogag*d,  made  Clonius  bleed. 
Then  Lycian  Agis,  boastfol  of  his  mitrht, 
Provok'd  the  bravest  foe  to  single  fight; 

,  Him  boldly  Tuscan  Valerus  assailM, 
And  in  the  Tirtues  of-^his  sire  prevail'd. 
By  Salitis*  arm,  the  swift  Antronius  bled; 
Kealces' javelin  struck  tbe  victor  dead; 
Kealces,  skilPd  the  sonnding  dart  to  throw» 
And  wing  the  treacherous  arrow  to  tlie  foe. 
Mars,  raging  god,  and  stem !  the  war  confounds ; 
Equals  tbe  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  sounds. 
Encountering  various  on  the  imbattled  field. 
Now  fierce  they  rush,  now  fierce  retreating,  yield. 
With  equal  rage,  each  adverse  battle  glows, 

^or  flight  is  known  to  these,  nor  known  to  those. 
Tisiphone  enjoys  the  direfol  sight. 


Apia  his  javelin  huge  MezaatSna  wIMm}  • 
Again  tomultaoos  he  invades  tbe  fields: 
Large  as  Orion,  when  tbe  giant  stalks, 
A  bulk  immense!  tbroogh  Kerens'  midaiost  walka; 
Secure  he  cleaves  bis  way;  tbe  billows  bravaa. 
His  sinewy  shovlders  tow*r  above  the  waves; 
Bearing  an  ash,  iacreas*d  in  strength  with  yeais* 
That  bnge  upon  the  mooatain*s  height  appeaia; 
He  strides  along,  each  step  the  earth  diTidea; 
In  clouds  obscure  his  lofty  head  resides: 
In  stature  huge,  amidst  the  war's  alarms. 
Snob  shone  the  tyrant  b  gigantic  arms. 
Him,  as  exulting  in  the  ranl^s  he  stood. 
At  distance  seen,  and  rioting  in  blood, 
JBneaLS  hastes  to  meet;  in  all  his  might 
He  stands  collected, and  awaits  the  fight: 
First  measuring,  as  be  stood  in  act  to  throw,  ^ 
With  nice  sarvey,  the  distance  of  his  foe:  [migbt; 
"  This  arm^  this  spear,**  he  cry'd,  •*  asaert  my 
These  are  my  gods,  and  these  assist  in  fight: 
His  armour,  from  the  boastful  robber  woo. 
Shall  tow*r  a  trophy  to  my  conquering  son.** 
He  said ;  and  flings  the  dart  with  dreadful  force  ; 
The  dart  drove  on  unerring  from  the  course; 
It  reach*d  the  shield,  the  shield  the  blow  rep^*d: 
Nor  fell  the  javelin  guiltless  on  tbe  field; 
But,  piercing  'twixt  the  side  and  bowels,  tore 
Tbe  famM  Authores,  and  deep  drank  the  goie: 
He,  in  his  lusty  years,  fhmi  Argos  sent. 
With  fom'd  Alcides,  on  his  laboun  went: 
TiiM  with  his  toils,  a  length  of  woes  o*erpaat. 
In  tbe  Evandrian  reahn  he  fix*d  at  last: 
Call'd  back  again  to  war,  where  glory  calls. 
Unhappy,  by  a  death  unmeant,  be  foils: 
To  Heaven  his  moumfol  eyes  the  dying  throws; 
In  his  last  thoughts  his  native  Argos  rose. 
Straight  then,  bis  beaming  lance  the  Trc^  threw; 
Swift  hissing  on  the  wind  the  weapon  flew : 
The  plates  of  threefold  brass  were  forc'd  to  yield; 
And  three  bulls'  hides  that  bound  the  solid  shield: 
Deep  in  bis  lower  groin,  an  arm  so  strong. 
Drove  the  sharp  point,  but  brought  not  death  along. 
Then  joyful  as  the  Trojan  hero  spied 
The  spouting  bipod  pour  down  bis  wonndcd  side^ 
like  lightning,  from  his  thigh  his  sword  he  drew. 
And  forious  on  th'  astonish'd  warrior  ftew. 

As  Lausus  saw,  full  sore  he  heav'd  tbe  sigb; 
The  ready  tear  stood  trembling  in  hh  eye :  ^ 
tlis  fotber's  danger  touchM  the  youthful  chief; 
With  pious  haste  he  ran  to  his  letie^ 
Nor  Shalt  thou  sink  unnoted  to  the  tomb. 
Unsung  thy  noble  deed,  and  eariy  doom: 
If  future  times  to  such  a  deed  win  give 
Their  faith,  to  foture  times  thy  name^^ball  live. 
Disabled,  trembling  for  a  death  so  near. 
The  father  slowHre<»ding,  drags  the  spear: 
Just  in  that  moment,  as  suspended  high 
The  flaming  sword  shone  adverse  to  the  sky. 
The  daring  youth  msh'd  in,  and  fronts  the  foe. 
And  from  his  father  turns  th*  impending  bk>w. 
His  friends  with  jorful  shouts  mAv  around; 
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Fi^cipttate  to  etrtti,  the  tentpett  poarf 
The  vexinfT  hailstones  ttuck  in  sonnding  showert: 
The  delu}r*d  plains  then  every  ploa^hman  flies, 
And  every  hind  and  tra^^ller  sheltered  lies; 
Or,  where  the  rock  high  overarchM  impends, 
Or,  where  the  river's  shelving  bank  defends; 
That,  p  «wcTful  o^er  the  storm,  xvhen  bright  the  ray 
Shines  forth,  they  each  may  exercise  the  day. 
Loud  sounds  the  gatber'd  storm ;  o'^er  nil  ^he  field 
The  clond  of  war  pours  thundering  <4ihis  shield. 
Yet  still  be  tried  with  friendly  care  to  save 
Th'  unhappy  youth,  unfortunately  brave. 
•'  Ah!  whither  dost  thou  nrge  thy  fatal  course, 
In  danug  deeds !  unequal  to  thy  force  f 
Too  pious  in  thy  love,  thy  love  betrays; 
Nor  such  the  vigour  crowns  thy  youthful  days." 
Not  thus  advift'd,  the  youth  still  fronts  the  foe 
Exulting,  and  provokes  the  liqgering  blow : 
For  now,  his  martial  bosom  all  on  fire. 
The  Trojan  leader's  tide  of  rage  swelPd  higher; 
For  now,  the  sisters  ▼iew'd  the  fetal  atrii^. 
And  womid  up  the  last  threads  of  Laasua*  life: 
Deep  plung'd  the  shining  falchion  in  his  breast, 
Pierc'd  his  thin  armour,  and  embroidered  vest, 
That,  rich  in  ductile  gold,  his  mother  wove 
With  her  own  hands,  the  witness  of  her  love. 
His  breast  was  fillM  with  bloof) ;  then,  sad  aikl  dow 
Through  air  resolv'd,  the  spirit  fled  below: 
As  ghastly  pale,  the  chief  the  dying  spied, 
Hishandshestretch'dto  Heav*n,and  pitying  sigfa'd; 
His  sire  Anchises  rose  an  image  dear 
Sad  in  his  soul,  and  forc*d  the  tender'tear. 
•*  What  praise,  O  youth!  unhappy  in  thy  fate. 
What  can  ^neas  yield  to  worth  so  great  ? 
Worth,  that  divtingiiish'd  in  thy  deed  appears. 
Ripe  in  thy  youth,  and  early  in  thy  years: 
Thy  arms,  once  pleasing  objects  of  thy  care,       ' 
Inviolate  from  hostile  spoil  I  spare ; 
Thy  breathless  body  on  thy  friends  bestow, 
To  mitigate  ihy  pensive  spirit's  woe, 
If  aught  below  the  sfeparite  soul  can  more, 
&)licitoas  of  what  is  done  above ; 
(Yet  in  the  grave,  perhaps,  from  every  care 
SdeaTd,  nor  ksowkxlge,  nor  device  is  there ;) 
That,  gather'd  to  thy  tires,  ttiy  friends  may  mourn 
Thy  hapless  fell,  and  dust  to  dust  return : 
This  be  thy  solace  in  the  world  below, 
Twas  I,  the  great  iBneas,  struck  the  blow.'* 
He  said ;  and  beck'ning,  chides  his  friends*  delay; 
And  pious  to  assist,  directs  the  way, 
To  rear  him  from  the  ground,  with  friendly  Care, 
Dishonour'd  foul  with  blood  his  comely  hair. 
The  wretched  fether  now,  by  Tyber  shore 
Wash'dfroro  his  streaming  thigh  the  crimson  gore: 
Pain*d  with  his  wound,  and  weary  from  the  fight, 
A  tree^s  broad  trunk  supports  his  drooping  weight: 
A  bough  his  helmet  beaming  far  sustains: 
His  heavier  armour  rest  along  the  plains. 
Panting,  apd  sick,  his  body  downward  bends. 
And  to  his  breast  his  length  of  beard  descends : 
He  leans  his  carefUl  head  upon  his  hand ; 
Around  him  wait  a  melancholy  band: 
Much  of  his  Lausus  asks,  aiiH  many  sent 
To  wara  him  back, a  fetherN  kind  intent: 
How  vainly  sent!  for,  breathless,  from  the  field 
They  bear  the  youth,  extended  on  his  shield; 
Loud  wailing  moum'd  him  slain  in  early  bloom, 
Mighty,  and  by  a  mighty  wound  oVrcome. 

Far  off  the  sounds  of  woe  the  father  hears; 
0?  trembles  in  the  foresight  of  his  fears: 


With  dust  the  hoary  honours  of  bis  hetA 
Sad  he  deforms,  abd  deaves  info  the  dead : 
Then  both  his  hands  to  Heav*n  alofl  he  tpretdi 
And  thus,  in  fulness  of  bis  arrows,  said  :-*« 
**  Could  then  this  lost  of  Kfe  so  warp  my  i 
That  I  could  think  of  leaving  thee  behittd 
Whom  I  begot,  unhappy  in  my  itead       y 
To  meet  the  warrior,  and  for  me  to  bleetff 
Now  fete  severe  has  vtmck  Coo  deop  a  blow. 
Now  first  I  feel  a  wretched  exik^^  woe. 
Aud  is  it  thus  I  draw  this  wMtebedf  breath, 
Sav'd  by  thy  wound,  and  living  by  thy  death  i 
I  too,  my  ton,  with  horrid  guilt  profen'd 
^Thy  sacred  virtues,  and  their  lustre  stam'ds 
'Outcast,  abandoned  by  th«  care  of  Heav'n» 
From  empire,  and  paternal  sceptres  driv'n^ 
My  people's  hatred,  and  iofulting  scorn. 
The  merit  of  my  crhn^s  Tve  justly  homes 
To  thousand  deaths  this  wicked  soul  could  ^ve. 
Since  now  'tis  crime  enough  that  I  can  live. 
Can  yet  sustain  the  light,  and  human  race, 
Wretcb*d  as  I  am  :-»but  short  shall  be  the  spa<<e.** 
'He  said;  and'as  he  said,  be  rear*d  from- ground 
His  fainting  limbs,  yet  staggering  from  the  wound: 
But  whole  and  undiminished  still  remamt 
His  strength  of  soul,  unbroke  with  toil  and  paint. 
He  calls  his  steed,  successfol  from  each  fight, 
With  whom  he  march*d,  his  glory  and  delight; 
With  words  like  these  his  conscious  steed  addres^d. 
That  mourn'd,  as  with  his  master's  ills  oppressed: 
**  Rhosbus,  we  long  have  liv'd  in  arms  oombio'd, 
( If  long  the  frail  possessions  of  mankind ;) 
This  day  thou  shalt  bring  back,  to  crown  our  ioiK 
The  Trojan  hero's  head,  and  glittering  spoilt 
Tom  from  the  bloody  man !  with  me  shall  tak» 
A  dear  revenge,  for  murderM  Lsttsut*  sake: 
If  strength  shall  feil  to  ope  the  dettin'd  way. 
Together  fell,  and  press  the  Latian  play; 
For  after  me  1  trust  thou  wilt  disdain 
A  Trojan  leader,  and  an  alien  rein.** 
He  said :  the  steed  receives  his  wonted  weight. 
The  tyrant  arai'd,  and  forious  for  the  fight: 
His  blazing  hehnct,  formidably  grac'd 
With  nodding  horse-hair,  brightening  o'er  the  crest: 
With  deathfol  javelins  next  he  fiUs  his  hands; 
And  spurs  his  steed,  and  seeks  the  fighting  banda: 
Grief  mix'd  with  madness  shame  of  fbrmer  flight, 
And  love  by  rage  inflam'd  to  desperate  height. 
And  con<;ciou8  kilOwledge  of  his  valour,  wrought 
Fierce  in  his  breast,  and  boil'd  in  every  thought. 
He  calls  ^nea's  thrice:  JEneas  heard 
The  welcome  sound  *  and  thus  his  prayer  preferr'd: 
"  May  Jove,  supreme  of  gods,  who  rules  on  high ! 
And  he,  to  whom  *tis  giv*n  to  gild  the  sky. 
Far-shooting  king !  inspire  thee  to  draw  near 
Swift  to  thy  fete,  and  grant  thee  to  my  spear.** 
But  he: — "  My  Lausus  ravish'd  from  my  sight* 
Me,  with  vain  words,  O!  crael,  would>8t  affright; 
With  age,  with  watchings,  and  with  labours  worn. 
Death  is  below  my  fear,  and  God  I  scom! 
t  come  resolv*d  to  die ;  but,  ere  I  go. 
Receive  this  dart,  the  present  of  a  fbe.** 
He  said:  the  javelin  hiss'd  along  the  skies; 
Another  after,  and  another  flies; 
Thick,  and  incessant,  as  he  rides  the  field; 
Still  all  the  storm  sustains  the  golden  shield 
Firm,  as  iEneas  stood:  thrice  rode  he  round. 
Urging  his  darts,  the  compass  of  the  ground: 
Thrice  whcerd  ^neas ;  thrice  his  buckler  bean 
About,  a  brazen  wood  of  rising  spears: 
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Pren'd  im  oorigbteoiif  ifht,  wHb  jut  diMkm 
To  wrrach  to  many  darts,  and  vmch  io  vain, 
Mocb  pondering  in  his  miod,  the  chief  leroW^d 
Each  rising  thought;  at  latt  he  springs  resoiT*d; 
Fall  at  the  warrior  steed  the  hostile  wood 
He  threw,tbat  pierc'd  his  brain  and  drank  the  Mood. 
Stnng  with  the  pain,  the  steed  up-^car'd  on  high 
His  sownding  hoofii,  and  lasb*d  the  yieldhig  sky; 
Prone  fell  the  warrior  from  his  lofty  height. 
Hit  shoulders  broad  recdv'd  the  courier's  weight. 
Prom  host  to  hcMit  the  mingling  shouts  rebound. 
Deep  echoing  all  io  fire  the  heay'ns  resound; 
Unsheath'd  bis  flaming  blade,  JEoeas  flies, 
And  thus  address'd  the  warrior  as  he  lies: 
**  Say,  where  is  now  Mezentins  great  and  bold.     ' 
That  haughty  spirit,  fierce  and  uncontrord?'* 
To  whom  the  Tuscan,  with  recoTer*d  breath, 
As  fiirot  he  view'd  the  skies,  recallM  from  death ; 
**  Dost  thou  the  stroke,  iosulting  man!  delay? 
Hasttt !  let  thy  vengeance  take  its  destined  way: 
Death  never  can  disgrace  the  warrior's  fame 
Who  dies  m  fight;  nor  conquest  was  my  aim : 
8lain,  aavage!  by  thy  hand  in  glorious  strifo, 
Mot  so  my  Lausus  bargain*d  for  my  life : 
Depriv'd  of  him,  sole  object  of  my  love, 
I  seek  to  die;-— for  joy  is  none  above. 
Yet,  piteous  of  my  fate,  this  giiace  allow, 
If  pity  to  the  vanquished  foe  be  due, 
Sufier  my  friends  my  gathered  bones  to  bum. 
And  decent  lay  me  in  tbe  funeral  urn : 
Full  well  1  know  my  people's  hate,  decreed 
Against  the  living, will  pursue  tbe  dead; 
^y  breathless  body  from  their  fury  save. 
And  grant  my  son  the  partner  of  my  grave.** 
He  said,  and  steadfast  eyed  the  victor  foe; 
Then  gave  his  breast  undaunted  to  the  blow. 
The  rushing  blood  distaiu*d  his  arms  around; 
The  soul  indignant  sought  the  shades  profound. 


TVE  CORYCIAN  8WAJN. 

FFOM  GSORGlCt,  IT. — URB  1 16. 

Btrr,  were  1  not,  before  the  favouring  gale, 
Making  to  port,  and  crowding  all  my  sail. 
Perhaps!  might  the  gardcu's  glories  sing, 
The  double  roses  of  the  Pestan  spring ; 
How  endive  drinks  the  riU,  and  how  are  seen 
Moist  banks  with  celery  for  ever  green ; 
How,  twisted  io  the  matted  herbage,  lies 
The  bellying  cucumber's  enormous  size; 
What  flowers  Narcissus  late,  how  Nature  weaves 
The  yielding  texture  of  acanthus'  leaves : 
Of  ivy  pale  the  culture  next  explore, 
And  whence  the  lover-myrtle  courts  the  shore. 
For  1  remember  (where  Galesus  yields 
His  humid  moisture  to  the  yellow  fields, 
And  high  Oebalia's  tow'rs  o'erlook  the  plain,) 
1  knew  in  youth  an  old  Corycian  swain ; 
A  few  and  barren  acres  were  his  share. 
Left  and  abandoo'd  to  the  good  man*s  care ; 
Nor  these  indulg'd  the  grassy  lawn,  to  feed 
The  tattening  bullock,  norths  bounding  steed. 
Nor  gave  to  oattle  browze,  nor  food  to  khie, 
Bacchus  averse  refus'd  the  mantling  vine* 
What  happy  nature  to  his  lands  denied. 
An  honest,  painful  Industry  supplied ; 
For,  trusting  pot-herbs  to  bis  bushy  ground, 
For  bees,  fhir  candid  lilies  flourish'd  rouod^ 


Vervai  ■  for  baaltb,  fi»r  hnad  ba  | 

With  theae  be  satisfied  aU  imt 

And  late  returning  home  from  wbolcnottc  to0, 

Eojoy'd  tbe  frugal  bounty  of  the  aoiL 

His  mind  was  royal  in  a  low  estete. 

And  dignified  the  manaem  of  bia  &te. 

He  first  in  Spring  was  seen  to  crop  the  loae. 

In  Autumn  first  f  unload  the  beading  boogfas; 

For  every  bud  the  early  year  bestowM, 

A  reddening  apple  on  tbe  branches  glowM. 

Ev*n  in  the  ihidst  of  Wiuter's  rigid  reign. 

When  snow  and  frost  had  whiten'd  o^cr  tba  plain, 

When  cold  had  split  therocks,and stript  tbe  woods, 

And  shackled  up  the  mighty  running  fioods. 

He  then,  anticipating  Summer's  hopes. 

The  tendrils  of  the  soft  acanthus  crops; 

His  industry  awak*d  the  laxy  Spring, 

And  hasten'd  on  tbe  Zephyr's  loitering  wing. 

For  this  with  pregnant  bees  he  chief  was  known 

T*  abound:  the  balmy  harvest  all  his  own. 

Successive  swaims  rewaid  bis  faithful  toil; 

None  press'd  from  richer  combs  the  liquid  ^loii. 

He  crown'd  his  rural  orchard's  plain  design. 

With  flowering  lime-trees,  and  a  wealth  of  pine. 

He  knew  in  grweful  order  to  dispose 

Large-bodied  dms,  transplanted  into  rows. 

Hard  pear-trees  floarisb'd  naar  his  rustic  dooie^ 

And  thoras  already  purple  with  the  plum ; 

Broad  planes  arose  to  fotos  an  ample  bowV, 

Where  mirth's  gay  sons  refVesh'd  the  sultry  hone 

But  1  this  gratefol  subject  must  discard. 

The  pleasing  labour  of  some  fhtore  bard. 


TWENTIETH  ODE  OF  ANACREOff. 

Faib  Niobe,  old  times  surveyVi, 
In  Phrygian  hills,  a  marble  maJd. 
Cbang*d  Pandion!  to  tbe  swallow's  hne^ 
On  swaHow*s  wings  thy  daughter  flew. 

But  I  a  looking-glass  wouki  be. 
That  thou  might'H  see  thyself  in  me. 
No;  I  would  be  a  morning  gown. 
That  so  my  dear  might  me  put  on. 
But  1  a  silver  stream  would  flow. 
To  wash  thy  skin,  as  pore  as  snow. 
I  woukl  myself  in  ointment  pour. 
To  bathe  thee  with  the  fhigraot  show^    . 
But  1  would  be  thy  tucker  made, 
Thy  lovely  swelling  bosom's  shade. 
1  would,  a  diamond  necklace,  deck 
The  comely  rining  of  thy  neck. 
I  would  thy  slender  feet  enclose. 
To  tread  on  me  transform^  to  shoes. 


TJIB 

TWENTY'F/EST  ODE  OF  AKACREOX. 

Fill  with  Bacchus*  blessings  fraagbt« 
Ye  virgins,  fill  a  mighty  draught: 
Long  since  dried  up  by  heat,  I  foint, 
I  scarcely  breathe,  and  feverish  pant. 

O !  with  these  fresher  flowers,  renaw 
The  fading  garJaiid  on  my  brow, 
Por  oh  !  my  forehead's  raging  heal 
Has  rifled  i41  their  gmceg  sweety 
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The  r*ge  of  thkrit  t  y«t  can  tiQdU 

The  rage  of  heat  1  oan  repel, 

But,  love !  thy  heat  which  barns  my  soul, 

MThat  draught*  can  queach }  what  shades  can  cool? 


TUB 

TfrENTYSECONV  ODE  OF  ANACRWN. 

Comb,  sit  beneath  thi$  shade  with  me. 
My  lovely  maid,  how  ihir  tfie  tree ! 
Its  tender  branches  wide  prevail. 
Obedient  to  each  breathing  gale; 
Summer's  loom  industrious  weaves 
In  mazy  veins  the  silken  leaves. 
Soft  aa  the  miHcy  veins  I  view. 
O'er  thy  fair  breast  meandering  bine ; 
Hard  by  a  fount  with  murmuring  i 
Runs  a  sweet  persuasive  voice; — 
What  lover,  say,  my  lovely  maid. 
So  fbolich  as  to  pass  this  shade  ? 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  LOMD  KEWBALU 

To  iame  let  flattery  the  proud  columii  raise. 
And  guilty  greatness  load  with  venal  praise. 
This  monument,  for  noWer  use  designed, 
Speaks  to  the  heart,  and  riaes  for  mankind ; 
Whoae  moral  strain,  if  rightly  undentoed. 
Invites  thee  to  be  humble,  wise,  and  good. 
Learn  bare,  of  lifb,  life's  every  sacred  end ; 
Hence  form  the  fhther,  hnsband,  judge,  and  friend : 
Here  wealth  and  greatness  fband  no  partial  grace, 
The  poor  look'd  fearless  in  th'  oppressor's  ftice; 
One  plain  good  meaning  through  his  conduct  ran. 
And  if  he  err^y  alas  I  he  err'd  as  man. 
If  then,  unconscious  of  so  foir  a  fame. 
Thou  read'st  withoat  the  wish  to  be  the  same. 
Though  proud  of  titles,  or  of  boundless  store. 
By  blood  ignoble,  and  by  weolth  made  poor, 
Yet  read ;  some  vice  perhaps  thou  may'st  resign. 
Be  ev*n  that  momentary  virtue  thine, 
Heav'n  in  thy  breast  here  work  its  first  es^y. 
Think  on  this  bmh,  and  pass  unblam'd  ohe  day. 


By  good  men  hononrfd,  by  tbc  bad  epprav'd, 
Aixi  lov'd  the  Muses,  by  the  Muses  lov'd  ; 
Hail!  and  farewell,  who  bore  the  geoitleit  mind. 
For  thoa  indeed  bast  been  of  buman  kind." 


OK  LORD  BARGENY, 

Oo  hence  instructed  from  this  early  urn. 
Wise  as  you  weep,  and  better  as  you  mourn ; 
This  urn,  whfre  titles,  fortune,  youth  repose. 
How  vain  the  fleeting  good  that  life  bestows ! 
Learo,  age,  when  now  it  can  no  more  supply, 
.  To  quit  the  burden,  and  consent  to  die; 
Secure,  the  truly  virtuous  never  tell 
How  long  the  part  was  acted,  but  how  well: 
Youth,  stand  convicted  of  each  foolish  claim. 
Each  daring  wish  of  lengthen'd  life  and  feme; 
Thy  life  a  moment,  and  thy  fame  a  breath. 
The  natural  end,  obliviou  and  death; 
Hear  then  this  solemn  truth,  obey  its  call, 
Submiss  adore,  for  this  is  mankind's  all. 


ON  LORD  BINNING. 

Bbmbath  this  sacred  marble  ever  steeps, 
For^bom  li  fether,  mother,  eonsoit  weeps; 
Whom  brothers*,  sisters',  pious  griefs  pursue, 
And  chitdrens'  tears  with  virtuous  dropa  bedew : 
The  Lovea  and  Graces  grieving  round  appear, 
£v*n  Mirth  herself  becomes  a  mom'ner  here; 
The  stranger  who  dhvcts  his  steps  this  way 
Shall  witness  to  thy  worth,  and  wondering  say,-^ 


ON  SIR  JAMES  SUTTJE. 

This  unambitious  stone  preserves  a  name 
To  friendship  sanctified,  untouched  by  feme; 
A  son  this  rais'd,  by  holy  duty  fir'd. 
These  sung  a  friend,  by  friendly  zeal  inspir'd* 
No  venal  feUebood  stain'd  the  filial  tear; 
Unbought,  unask'd,  the  friendly  praise  smcere; 
Both  for  a  good  man  weep,  without  offence. 
Who  led  his  days  in  ease  and  innocence. 
His  tear  rose  honest ;  honest  rose  his  smile ; 
His  heart  no  felsehood  knew,  his  tongue  no  guile; 
A  simple  mind  with  plain  just  notions  fraught. 
Nor  warp'd  by  wit,  nor  by  proud  science  taught; 
Nature*s  plain  light  still,  rightly  understood. 
That  never  hesitates  the  feir  and  good^ 
Who  view*d  selfbalanc'd,  from  his  calm  retreat. 
The  storms  that  vex  the  busy  and  the  great, 
Unmingling  in  the  scene,  whate*er  befel 
Pitied  his  suffering  kind,  and  w  ishM  them  well ; 
Careless  If  monarchs  frowri'd,  or  statesmen  smil'd. 
His  purer  joy,  his  friend,  his  wife,^or  child; 
Con^nt  to  act  the  hospitable  part. 
Love  in  his  look,  and  welcome  in  his  heart; 
Such  unpriz'd  blessings  did  his  life  employ. 
The,  social  moment,  the  domestic  joy, 
A  joy  beneficent,  warm,  cordial,  kind. 
That  leaves  no  doubt,  no  grudge,  no  sting  behinds 
The  heart-born  rapture  that  from  virtue  spraiga. 
The  poor  man's  portion  God  withheld  from  li«^» 
This  life  at  decent  time  was  bid  to  cease, 
rinish'd  among  his  weeping  frtenda  in  P^- 
Go,  traveller,  wish  his  shade  eternal  ^**^ 
Go,  be  the  same,  for  this  is  to  be  bles^ 
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HAMILTON'S  POEMS. 


ON  MR.  BASIL  HAMILTON. 


Tbh  Terse,  O  gentle  Harailtou!  be  thine, 
Bach  softer  gmce,  below  thy  darling  shrine. 
Kntnre  to  theie  did  her  best  gifts  impart. 
The  mildest  manners,  and  the  warmest  heart; 
Honour  erected  in  thy  breast  his  throne. 
And  kind  bufflanity  was  all  thy  own. 


ON  MRS.  COLStUHOUN,  OF  LUSS. 

UiTBLAM'D,  O  sacred  shrine !  let  me  draw  near, 
A  sfster's  ashes  claim  a  brother's  tear ; 
No  semblant  arts  this  copious  spring  supply, 
*Tis  Nature's  drops,  that  swell  in  Friend:ihip*seye: 
0*er  this  sad  tomb,  see  kneeling  brothers  bend. 
Who  wail  a  sister,  that  exceli'd  a  friend ; 
A  child  like  this  each  parent's  wish  engage, 
Grace  of  his  yonth,  and  solace  of  his  age : 
Hence  the  chaste  virgin  learn  each  pious  art 
Who  sighs  sincere  to  bless  a  virtuous  heart, 
The  faithful  youth,when  Heaven  the  choice  inspires, 
Such  hope  the  partner  of  his  kind  desires. 
Oh,  early  lost!  yet  early  all  fiiiaird 
Each  tender  office  of  wife,  sister,  child; 
All  these  in  early  youth  thou  hadst  obtain*d ; 
The  fair  maternal  pattern  yet  remained,      [spare ; 
Heav'n  sought  not  thaU--elBe  Heav'n  had  bid  to 
To  thine  succeeds  now  Providence's  care^ 
Amidst  the  pomp  that  to  the  dead  we  ghre 
To  sooth  the  vanity  of  those  that  live. 
Receive  thy  destin'd  place,  a  hallow'd  grave, 
Tis  ail  we  can  bestow,  or  thou  ean*st  crave; 
Be  these  the  honours  that  embalm  thy  name, 
The  matron's  praise,  woman's  best  silent  fame ! 
Such,  to  remembrance  dear,  thy  wofth  be  found. 
When  queens  and  Batterers  sleep  forgot  around. 
Till  awful  sounds  shall  break  the  solemn  rest; 
Then  wake  amongst  the  blest  for  ever  blest. 
Meanwhile  upon  this  stone  thy  name  shall  live, 
Snre  Heaven  will  let  this^ious  verse  survive. 


ON  MRS.  KEITH. 

Whati^r  all-giving  Nature  couM  impart, 
Whate'er  or  charm'd  the  eye,  or  warm'dthe  heart; 
Beauty,  by  candid  virtue  still  approv'd. 
Virtue,  by  beauty  render^  most  belov'd ; 
Whate'er  kind  friendship,  or  endearing  truth. 
For  blest  old  age  had  treasured  up  in  youth ; 
What  blest  old  age,  in  its  last  calm  adieu. 
Might  with  applause  and  conscious  joy  revieW| 
Reposes  here,  to  wake  fn  endless  bliss. 
Too  early  ravish'd  from  a  world  like  this! 


What  virtues  might  have  gmcM  her  fbller  darf 
<*  Butah!  the  charm  justshownandsnati-hMavay.^ 
Friendship,  Love,  Nature,  dl  reclaim  in  vaku ; 
Heav'n,  when  it  wills,  resomes  its  gifts  again. 


ON  MR.  CUNNINGHAM,  OF  CRAIGENDS. 

A  SON,  a  wife,  bad  the  plain  marble  rise; 
Beneath  the  sacred  shade  a  good  man  lies. 
In  Britain's  senate  long  nnblam'd  he  sate. 
And  anxious  trembled  for  her  dxibtful  fate: 
Above  all  giddy  hc^es,  all  s«ifish  ends, 
Hitt  country  was  his  fomily  and  friepds. 
Children !  weep  not,  thus  cruelly  bereft ; 
The  fair  example  of  his  life  is  left ; 
Another  far  more  lasting,  safe  estate 
Than  e'er  descended  from  the  rich  and  great; 
Their's  fell  to  time  or  fortune  soon  a  prey; 
Or,  the  poor  gift  of  kihgs,  kings  snatch  away: 
Your  blest  succession  never  can  be  less^ 
Still  as  yoo  imitate,  you  still  poaaess. 


ON  MISS  SETON, 

tntEMMMD  IH  TBI  CHAFIL  OF  tSrOH-BOCtflL 

Tn  theae  once  hallowM  walls'  neglected  shades 
Sacred  to  piety  and  to  the  dead. 
Where  the  long  line  of  Seton*s  race  repose. 
Whose  tombs  to  wisdom,  or  to  valour  raae; 
Though  now  a  thankless  age,  to  slavery  prase. 
Past  feme  despising,  careless  of  iU  own. 
Records  no  more;  each  public  virtne  ied. 
Who  wisely  counsdPd,  or  who  bravely  bled: 
Though  here  the  warrior-shield  is  bung  no  moie^ 
But  every  violated  trophy  tore,  [lot, 

Heav'n's  praise,  man's  honour,  share  one  ^K^tipmimk 
God  and  his  image  both  alike  fbigot: 
To  this  sweet  maid  a  kindred  pl^  is  dne^ 
Her  earth  shall  consecrate  thene  walb  anew. 
The  Muse,  that  listens  to  desert  alone. 
Snatches  firom  fate,  and  seak  thee  for  her  own. 


Could  this  fair  mart>le  to  the  worU  impart* 
Half  of  the  woes  that  rend  a  husband's  heart. 
Could  it  be  taught  to  look  with  nature's  eye. 
Like  friendship  could  it  breathe  the  tender  sigh. 
With  each  dear  raipture  bid  the  bosom  ghyv 
Ix>ve  e*er  could  taste,  or  tandemesa  bestow; 
Then  might  it  tow'r  unblam'd  amid  the  i ' ' 
And  not  to  vanity,  but  virtue  rise: 
Its  noblest  pomp  the  humble  eye  i 
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Woiild*rt  thou  be  happy  ?  then  these  roles  recei?e. 
Read  this  Terse  gratis,  and  thy  soul  shall  lire. 
Leara  from  this  man  who  now  lies  fire  Ibet  deep. 
To  drink  when  doubting;  and  whentempted,sleep: 
This  led  him  safe  through  life's  tempestuous  steer- 
Poor  by  no  place,  ignoble  by  no  peerage;      [age, 
An  easy  mind,  by  no  entails  deris'd; 
An  humble  virtue,  by  no  kings  excis'd: 
Stated  no  law-case,  and  no  critic  quoted ; 
Spoke  what  bethought;  and  nerer  swore,  norroted. 
Courts  he  abborr'd,  their  errours,  their  abuses, 
St.  James,  Versailles;  all,  all, but  Sancta  Crucis>: 
There  where  no  statesmen  buys,  no  bishop  seUs; 
A  T^uous  palace,  where  no  monarch  dweUs. 

;  Holyrood-home^ 


With  kind  Bargenj,  fiuthftd  io  his  wori, 
W  horn  Hear  *n  made  good  and  jocial,tbough  a  lord; 
The  cities  riew'd  of  many4angaag*d  jmb. 
Popes,  pimps,  kings,  gaiootters;  and  saw  all  wtf 

▼ain. 
Ei\)oy^d,  what  HopetonnVgrores  oonld  nvreryitldy 
The  philosophic  rapture  of  the  Mdl 
Nor  ask'd,  nor  fear'd.    His  life,  Md  humble  lays. 
No  critics  envy,  and  no  f  attertrs  praise. 
Sure  those  who  know  how  hard  to  write,  and  Vn%, 
Would  judge  with  caadour,  pity  and  forgive. 
Known  but  to  few,  as  if  bt  ■c^'er  had  been. 
He  stole  through  life  unkeaded,  and  nnseen: 
He  often  err*d,  but  broka  ao  social  duty; 
Unbrib'dbystntiMBail,  14  imhart  by  b«Mity« 
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